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A    FIRST    FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  IT  COMMENCED. 


AT  school  I  never  made  a  Mend- 
shipr  Whether  this  was  the 
result  of  a  dissimilarity  of  tastes  be- 
tween my  companions  and  myself, 
or  that  my  aflfections  were,  at  that 
time,  slow  to  develope  themselves, 
I  know  not ;  but  I  left  school  with- 
out much  caring  to  meet  any  of 
my  comrades  a^ain  in  life.  Yet  I 
always  liked  the  De  AmicUid  of 
Cicero  better  than  any  other  of  my 
school-books,  and  had  formed  my 
own  ideal  of  a  friend.  That  1 
should,  in  actual  life,  ever  meet 
this  problematical  personage  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  with  me;  never- 
theless, I  clung  to  the  hope  that 
our  paths  in  life  would  one  day 
cross,  and  the  ideal  be  realized. 

If  I  did  not  know  now,  when  I 
look  back  to  that  vanished  time, 
how  true  and  real  was  the  feelinc 
I  allude  to,  and  how  kindly  and 
tenderly  regarded  in  after  fife,  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  stigmatize 
my  state  of  mind  at  that  period  as 
romantic.  But  without  doing  this 
wrong  towards  what  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  generous  impulses 
I  have  ever  known,  I  will  proceed 
to  relate  how  I  did  meet  with  my 
friend,  and  how  my  life  was  in- 
fluenced thereby. 

I  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  set  off  on  a  walking  tour  in 
Shropshire.  I  had  gone  down  to 
Shrewsbury  by  mMl,  and  from 
thence  commenced  my  wanderings 
on  foot.  Warm  weather,  and  the 
beguiling  influence  of  sjiady  spots 
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by  the  road-side,  made  me  a  lazy 
traveller.  But  wnen  a  cloudy  even- 
ing closed  in  the  second  day,  I  had 
left  many  miles  between  me  and 
my  last  night's  resting-place.  I 
was  still  on  foot,  after  dark,  plod- 
ding on  towards  a  town  called 
Bishop—  something,  which  lay  be- 
fore me.  The  road  was  solitary 
enough — fields  on  each  side,  with, 
occasionally,  a  plantation,  ana 
rarely,  a  farm  house  to  vary  them. 
No  one  had  passed  me  for  some 
time,  and  I  had  gone  down  one  hill 
side  and  up  the  next,  in  monoto- 
nous solitude,  for  the  last  hour. 
Just  as  the  road  turned  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tiie  hill,  where  a  copse  on 
each  side  tendered  the  dark  ni^ht 
still  darker,  I  saw  a  figure  moving 
stealthily  along  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  hedge.  I  advanced  as 
before,  but  with  a  sudden  vision 
of  footpads  and  assassins  flitting 
through  my  mind.  The  figure  stifl 
kept  on  in  the  shade,  and  seemed 
to  be  watching  my  movements, 
stopping  when  I  slackened  my 
pace,  hastening  when  I  quick- 
ened it.  Suddenly  it  made  a 
bound,  and  stood  before  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

*  Hallo,  there !  What  is  it  you 
wantf  cried  the  dusky  phantom. 
*  Don't  try  to  come  the  **  money  or 
your  life"  dodge  over  me.  If 
you're  after  my  purse,  you'll  find 
it  a  light  one.  out  my  stick  here  is 
uncommonly  neavy,  I  can  tell  you,' 
and  the  figure  waved  something 
over-head  in  the  darkness. 
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The  voice  of  the  speaker  would 
have  been  enough  to  dispel  sus- 
picion, without  further  evidence  a^ 
to  our  mutual  mistake.  An  expla- 
nation ensued,  and  I  and  my  fellow- 
traveller  were  soon  laughing  at  th» 
persistence  with  which  we  had 
watched  and  avoided  one  another 
for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  the 
unflattering  opinions  we  had  each 
formed  of  the  other*8  motives. 
There  was  no  need  for  further  in- 
troduction, we  were  chatting  away 
in  friendly  fashion  ere  five  mmutes. 
My  companion  (whose  voice  told 
me  he  was  young)  was  travelling 
on  foot,  like  myself,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  destination. 

'  Our  ways  being  the  same,  we 
will  continue  the  journey  together, 
that  is,  if  agreeable  to  yourself 
added  the  stalwart  fiffure  whose 
outline  only  "wvia  yisiole  in  the 
dusky  night 

It  was  black  as  pitch  for  the 
next  mile,  and  the  ueavy  clouds 
were  letting  fall  warning  drops, 
but  I  think  neither  I  nor  my  com- 
panion felt  the  way  long  or  weari- 
some. Whether  it  was  the  dark- 
ness that  favoured  my  natural  shy- 
ness^ or  the  novelty  of  our  intro- 
duction that  at  once  removed  con- 
ventional restraint,  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  we  were,  talking  away  as 
though  we  had  known  each  other 
for  months. 

'You  don*t  get  on  with  that 
knapsiick  of  youm.  Let  me  ease 
you  of  it.* 

And  ere  I  could  remonstrate,  my 
fellow  traveller  had  t<»s8ed  it  over 
his  shoulder.  At  times,  1  glanced 
at  his  face,  and  tried  to  imagine  his 
features  in  the  dark.  At  length 
we  beheld  the  twinkling  of  distant 
lights,  and  .^w  the  glare  in  the  sky 
that  hung  over  the  town  whither 
wo  were  bound.  It  ikils  a  stream- 
ing rain  when  we  reachetl  the  inn, 
and  a  welconio  sight  w{ks  the  bright 
and  ciunfortAblo  nxjm  we  were 
shown  to.  In  the  full  light  of  the 
blazing  tire,  I  could  now  scan  the 
features  of  the  face  before  me.  It 
was  one  that  at  once  prepossessed 
the  bcliolder,  and  I  yet  recall  huw 
my  heart  warmetl  towards  its  i>os- 
sessor,  as  he  stHxl  by  the  hearth 
drying  his  dripping  clothes  aod 


shaking  the  rain-drops  from  his 
hat  we  sat  down  before  the 
cheerful  blaze,  and,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  drying  our  wet  garments, 
secretly  scrutinized  each  other  by 
the  fireliffht 

*  Very  like  a  pair  of  highwaymen, 
are  we  notf  oegan  the  stranger, 
laughingljr,  as  he  passed  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  pair  of  very  open  blue  eyes, 
*I  fancy  I  can  see  you  levelling  a 
pistol  at  a  traveller's  nead,  or  rifling 
a  mail-coach.  Now  Pm  going  to 
venture  a  guess.  You  are  reading 
for  the  clmrch,  are  you  not! 
ThoUjght  so.  And  you  are  on  a 
walkiiiff  tour  ?  So  am  I,  or  rather 
have  been,  my  wanderings  are 
about  over.' 

In  addition  to  my  replies  to  these 
inquiries,  I  informed  my  compa- 
nion that  I  had  come  down  from 
London,  and  that  I  lived  there 
with  my  father,  the  incumbent  of 
a  poor  and  populous  parish  at  the 
East-end.  In  return  my  fellow- 
traveller  informed  me  that  he,  too, 
came  from  London ;  but  that  was 
aU.  His  communicative  ease 
seemed  to  be  deserting  him.  I 
remarked  that  he  had  suddenly 
grown  silent 

*  Shall  we  have  supper  togetherf 
said  I,  as  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
bell. 
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•  Oh,  yes,  certainly,*  he  replied, 
with  an  embarrassed,  constraini 
air. 

I  had  given  orders  to  the  waiter 
with  that  diffidence  peculiar  to 
youthful  travellers  in  the  pre.sonce 
of  th(»He  imiMwing  itersona^es  whose 
low  estimate  of  toeir  fellow  mor- 
tals is  keenly  felt  at  eighteen,  when 
the  stranger  started  up,  a.s  the  door 
closed,  and  said, 

*St4>p!  I  am  a  fool !  I  ha^l  no 
business  to  come  with  you  to  this 
place.  That's  all  the  launey  Tve 
got.* 

With  a  burning  face,  he  drew 
out  a  C(»uple  of  Kliillings  from  bis 
I>ocket    1  looked  sun^risetl. 

*  Why,  of  course,  you  wiiuld  not 
cz]>ect  U)  see  a  fellow  dressed  as  I 
am,  with  an  empty  purse  ;  it  looks 
HUiipiciuUH,  I  know,  but  Yin  not 
going  t4)  bring  out  a  iiark  of  cards, 
or  peas  and  a  thimble*— he  spi^ 
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with  a  half  smile — Hhough  those 
same  articles  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  announcement 
I've  just  made.  Pray  don't  look 
ashamed,  I  am  thoroughly  so  my- 
self ;  and  being  in  such  a  disagree- 
able plight)  the  most  friendly 
thing  I  can  do,  I  think,  will  be  to 
say  good  night  to  you.' 

fle  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room  ;  I  stopped  hmi. 

*  Don't  go.  You've  had  some 
accident  or  other.  Of  course  you 
are  not  without  resources.  Just 
tell  me  how  it  is  you  are  thus 
fixed.' 

'This  is  very  kind  of  you' — he 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment — 
*I — ^I  don't  know  why  I  should 
allow  my  foolish  pride  to  stand  in 
my  way — ^I  will  tell  you.' 

We  sat  down  again,  and,  in  a 
few  words,  he  explained  to  me  his 
g>sition.  He  had  been  down  into 
Wales,  partly  for  pleasure,  partly 
to  transact  some  business  for  his 
mother,  who  held  |)roperty  there ; 
and  when  the  business  was  con- 
ehided,  he  had  given  way  to  a  wan- 
dering impulse  that  had  lead  him 
on  from  valley  to  valley,  exploring 
castles,  and  climbing  mountains, 
until  he  had  exhausted  his  purse 
and  spent  his  last  guinea. 

*  Wnen  I  fell  in  with  you  on  the 
road  to-night,'  he  continued,  *I 
was  anxiouslv  calculating  how  I 
could  possibly  make  the  small 
sum  of  two  shillings  serve  my 
wants  till  to-morrow.  By  continu- 
ing on  foot  all  night,  I  should, 
however,  reach  Ludlow  in  the 
morning,  and  there  I  hope  to  find 
a  remittance  from  my  mother.' 

*Let  me  be  your  banker  until 
then.'  I  held  out  my  purse  to  him. 
Probably  I  should  think  twice, 
nowadays,  ere  I  made  such  an  offer 
to  a  stranger,  but,  at  eighteen,  one 
has  not  learned  to  be  distrustful 

*  I  don't  think  I  should  accept 
tiiis  from  most  strangers,*  replied 
my  feUow  traveller,  regarding  me 
attentively  •  *  but— but  I  feel  that 
with  you  1  am  not  incurring  an 
obligation  that  is  disagreeable  to 
me.  I  accei)t  your  offer,'  and 
warmly  grasping  my  hand,  he 
looked  at  me  with  a  frank  and 
doquent  faee. 


Here  was  an  end  to  all  restraint 
now.  We  sat  down  to  our  cold 
beef  and  beer  right  cheerfully.  On 
comparing  notes,  I  found  my  com- 

E anion  was  about  my  own  age,  but 
e  seemed  to  have  more  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  I,  and  to  have 
had  far  more  experience  in  the 
"w^ys  of  men.  Till  long  after  the 
old  Dutch  clock  in  the  parlour  cor- 
ner had  struck  twelve,  did  we  sit 
chatting  by  the  hearth. 

'  By  the  way,  I  don't  know  your 
name  yet!*  was  the  first  remark 
my  fellow  traveller  made  next 
morning,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast. 

*  It  would  simplify  matters,  I 
think,'  he  continued,  with  a  laugh, 
*if  we  carried  our  confidences  so 
far  as  to  divulge  our  respective 
names.  I  was  rather  puzzled  how 
to  address  you  before  the  waiter  a 
few  minutes  since,  and  I  fear  that 
my  styling  you  as  Mr.  What's-his- 
name,  before  you  came  down-stairs, 
has  not  increased  that  august  per- 
son's opinion  of  you.' 

'  Well,  my  name  is  Hamilton — 
Wilbraham  Hamilton,'  I  replied. 

*  And  yours  ? 

*  Oh,  mine  is  something  far  less 
euphonious — ^Robert  Rutter.  That 
always  takes  conceit  out  of  me,  do 
you  know.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
Rutter  ]  I  sometimes  talk  of  chang- 
ing it  to  de  Rutter,  or  de  Ruyter, 
after  the  great  Dutchman  of  that 
name,  eh  f 

We  were  off  at  a  tangent,  talking 
of  the  high  seas,  Dutch  invasions, 
and  twenty  other  things. 

*  You  say  you  are  on  a  pedes- 
trian tour,  and  wandering  where 
your  fancy  leads  you;  now,  why 
not  go  on  with  me  to  Ludlow  to- 
day? said  my  companion,  as  we 
rose  from  the  table. 

Being  master  of  my  own  time 
and  movements,  I  did  not  require 
much  persuasion  to  comply.  Ere 
half  an  hour  we  were  out  again  on 
the  road,  with  fine  views  over  hill 
and  dale  stretching  on  either  side 
of  us.  We  were  both  light-hearted 
enough,  and  carried  our  knapsacks 

§aily  along.  The  memory  of  that 
ay  clings  to  me  still.  I  can  feel 
the  fresh  air  blowing  in  my  face, 
and  smell  the  sceut  of  autumn 
leaves  again,  as  I  sit  far  away  in  a 
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dull  street  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city.  Long  years  lie  between  that 
dajr  and  the  present  hour,  but  the 
voice  that  cheered  me  then,  rings 
even  now  in  my  ears.  The  very 
things  of  which  we  talked  are  yet 
in  my  memory.  The  harvest  moon 
was  rising  before  us,  round  and 
red,  and  the  evening  mists  were 
creeping  over  the  river  and  valley, 
when  Ludlow  Castle  came  in  sight. 
We  were  discussing  Milton  and  the 
Comus^  suggested  by  their  associa- 
tion with  the  scene  before  us. 

*I  wonder  if  the  night  was  as 
fair  as  this,  when  the  masque  was 
plaved  in  the  old  castle  yonder, 
ana  the  noble  lords  and  ladies 
heard  the  young  poet's  own  sweet 
voice  give  utterance  to  his  silvery 
verse,*  said  iny  companion,  stop- 
ping to  lean  over  a  gate  by  the 
roaa-side  and  knock  the  ashes  out 
of  the  pipe  he  w<is  smoking.  '  It 
must  have  been  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  that  tlie  future  secretary  of 
my  Lord  Protector,  gazing  on  the 
stream,  caught  in  tue  moonlight 
the  airy  figure  of 

Sabrina  fair,  under  the  cool,  translucent 
ware, 

eh?  I  could  stay  here  till  cock- 
crow to  see  if  that  gentle  nymph  is 
Htill 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  her  amber-dropping 
hair, 

if  I  didn't  feel  my  gross  nature 
longing  for  a  gtHnl  l>cof-stcak  for 
sujiper.' 

*Come  along,'  siiid  I,  shoulder- 
ing my  l)ag  again ;  *  d»>  you  see 
yon  rutldy  light  in  a<lvance  1  A 
party  of  gipsies  or  pedlars  cooking 
their  evening  meal. I  cxiK»ct.  Wliat 
say  you  to  our  sharing  iMit-luck 
with  them  T 

*  I  have  no  mrtialitv  for  roast 
hedgehog,  so  l\\  nithcr  be  txcuscd. 
What  a  pretty  picture,  th4Uii;h,  they 
make  yonder,  under  the  high  bank, 
with  the  firelight  gleaming  and 
dancing  on  their  figures,  and  the 
dark  backgnmml  of  trees  throwing 
out  in  relief  the  feathery  smoke.' 

Approaching  nearer,  we  could 
see  the  group  more  plainly.  There 
were   two   largo  yellow  caravans 


drawn  up  tinder  the  hedge,  and 
three  sorry  horses,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  child  in  a  spangled 
coat,  fcKsding  amongst  the  coarse 
grass  at  hand.  We  were  not  many 
yards  from  the  encampment,  which 
consisted  of  about  a  dozen  porstms, 
old  and  young,  when  there  sud- 
denly rose  from  out  the  long  grass 
under  the  shadows  of  the  hedge,  a 
gigantic  figure  in  nodding  ])lunie8, 
tliat  seemed  to  me  (plumes  and  all) 
about  twelve  feet  higL  The  appa- 
rition was  attired  in  a  highland 
kilt,  and  bonnet,  and  had  a  small 
armoury  of  knives,  dirks,  and  other 
offensive  weaixms  stuck  in  its 
girdle.  I  thiuK  1  was  never  more 
surprised  in  my  life  than  when  this 
formidable  and  ferocious-looking 
being  ])ut  to  me  in  a  stmng  north- 
country  brogue,  a  mild  interroga- 
tion as  to  whether  I  carried  a  snuff- 
box, and  would  oblige  him  with  a 
pinch. 

*  Come,  Sandy,  don't  be  botherin* 
the  gintlemen  and  makiu  a  ftKil 
o'  yourself  i'  that  fashion.  You  ve 
got  a  mighty  big  Inniy,  but  a  j>re- 
cious  small  sowl  o'  ver  own.  I^ive 
off.  1  tell  ye,  disgrasnin  yerself,  like 
a  big,  Iwire-legged  Calethonian  as 
ye  are.' 

The  Ki)eaker  was  the  chihl  in  the 
spangleu  coat — a  child  (now  1  came 
to  look  at  him)  with  forty  years  of 
hard  life  written  in  every  line  (»f 
his  dirty,  wrinkleil  face. 

*  His  honour  <l(»n*t  carr>'  a  snuff- 
box, Sandy,  not  he,'  continued  this 
diminutive  pers«ai  ;  *  but  heciirries 
a  nately-lineil  pur>e  and  agiiierous 
heart,  and  a  (nid  shillin'  in  his 
IxK:ket  to  give  to  the  jwHir  lad 
who'd  like  to  drink  his  hutidur's 
health,  and  who  wishes  he  may 
never  know  w'hat  it  is  to  htand 
three  foot  nothing  in  his  sIhn's/ 

*The  Irish  Dwarf  and  the  Scotch 
Giant  of  the  Shropshire  fairs,  let 
out  to  get  the  air  and  .^t retch 
their  legs,'  whisjiere*!  my  com]ia- 
niun,  laughing;  and  he  K'^an  a 
bantering  t^mversation  that  had 
the  intended  effect  of  drawing  out 
their  mutual  amtempt  and  an- 
ti|)athy,  ending  it,  however,  by  be- 
stowing on  them  a  liberal  dunation 
borrowed  from  my  purse. 

Hitherto,  the  rest  of  the  group 
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had  not  noticed  our  anproach,  but 
at  this  moment,  a  tall  man  who 
stood  by  the  fire  with  his  back  to- 
wards us,  turned  round  and  called 
out^ 

*Now,  gentlemen,  no  poaching 
on  these  preserves ;  trespassers  here 
are  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  see  giants  and  dwarfs  in 
private  life  for  nothing.  Oblige 
me  by  ridding  our  sylvan  retreat 
of  your  presence,  young  gentlemen. 
Sandy,  resume  your  constitutional. 
Patrick,  keep  your  eye  on  the  mare.' 

It  was  not  the  speech  (though 
there  was  something  very  striking 
and  imusual  in  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  the  tall  showman)  that  sur- 
prised me,  but  it  was  the  effect  it 
produced  on  my  fellow  traveller. 
He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  laughing  heartilv  at  the 
dwarfs  efforts  to  pull  the  mare 
from  the  ditch  side  :  but  no  sooner 
did  the  showman  address  us,  than 
he  started  back  as  though  he  had 
been  shot,  and  stood  staring  at  the 
man  before  the  fire,  with  a  face  full 
of  amazement  and  alarm. 

*  Come  along,  let's  go  from  here  ; 
we  had  better  be  moving.' 

Rutter  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and  hurried  forwards  with  rapid 
steps,  without  casting  another 
glance  at  the  group  round  the  fire. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  the  tall  man 
staring  after  us  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  ruddy  light  shining  on  his 
face,  and  his  hand  raised  over  his 
eyes  the  better  to  penetrate  the 
^oom.  Though  he  could  not  have 
seen  our  faces  very  distinctly,  we 
had  had  a  good  view  of  his.  It 
was  b^irded  and  handsome,  but  of 
a  dissolute  expression,  and  marked 
by  a  scarred  cheek  that  gave  a 
sinister  expression  to  his  features. 
Rutter  offered  no  explanation,  but 
walked  very  fast,  and  in  perfect 
silence,  for  the  next  two  miles.  He 
did  not  recover  himself  until  we 
reached  our  journey's  end.  Even 
then  I  thought  his  gaiety  not  so 
spontaneous  as  on  the  former  even- 
ing^ and  more  than  once  I  noticed 
him  start  when  the  door  opened,  as 
though  some  apprehension  were 
upon  hiiDy  and  his  mind  not  at 


The  morrow  brought  with  it  the 
remittance  from  home  expected  by 
my  companion.     When   he    had 

C'  i  a  visit  to  the  Shropshire 
k  and  settled  accounts,  we 
sat  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Fost-oMce  Directory  and  Moggs^s 
Road^book^  the  only  literature  at 
hand,  in  the  idle,  aesultory  frame 
of  mind  provoked  by  a  rainy  d3y. 

'  You  are  going  back  to  London 
now,  I  suppose?'  I  remarked,  after 
counting  up  all  the  people  of  the 
name  of  Robinson  on  the  page 
before  me. 

*Well,  that  was  my  intention, 

but ^  here  Rutter  stopped ;  and, 

looking  up  from  the  road-map  he 
was  studying,  said,  *  What  are  you 
going  to  do  f 

*  Continue  my  wanderings,  I  be- 
lieve, till  I  find  myself  at  Glouces- 
ter.' 

*  Humph !  Suppose  now,  as  you 
were  obliging  enough  to  accompany 
me  here,  I  acquit  myself  of  the 
obligation  by  offering  you  in  return 
the  advantages  of  my  society  for  a 
day  or  two  longer.  There's  mag- 
nanimity for  you !' 

I  scarcely  knew  from  my  com- 
panion's laugh  whether  he  spoke 
seriously  or  not,  but  I  eagerly  re- 
plied that  there  was  nothing  I 
should  like  so  well. 

*  The  fact  is,'  he  went  on,  *  my 
mother — ^the  dearest,  most  indul- 
gent mother  in  England — ^has  sent 
me  lots  of  cash  and  a  letter  request- 
ing me  not  to  hasten  home,  if  I  am 
enjoying  my  tour  and  in  good 
health.  (She  should  have  seen  me 
tackle  the  salmon  trout  at  break- 
fast, I  say) ;  so  I  feel  rather  disin- 
clined to  book  myself  for  the  Lon- 
don mail  at  present.' 

It  was  then  and  there  agreed 
that  we  should  continue  our  W  est- 
country  rambles  together ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  we  were  off  on 
the  road  in  another  hour. 

If  I  were  to  stay  to  tell  the  inci- 
dents of  the  next  week's  wander- 
ings— how  we  walked  over  hill  and 
dsde,  by  early  sunrise  and  late 
moonlight— how  we  dipped  into 
the  sweet  valleys  of  Herefordshire 
and  climbed  the  Malvern  hills — 
how  we  peeped  into  old  churches 
and  slept  in  old  roadside  inn&— ate 
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brown  bread  ftt  cottage  doors  and 
drank  abominable  b^r  and  cider 
Bittins  on  public-house  benches, — 
I  mi^t  give  up  the  idea  of  ever 
reaching  the  end  of  this  narrative, 
^ifiice  It  to  say  that,  in  seven  days' 
time,  we  found  ourselves,  wayworn, 
dusty,  and  remarkably  shabby 
about  the  boots,  treading  the  streets 
of  Gloucester  at  an  hour  when  all 
honest  citizens  were  putting  out 
their  candles  and  seeking  their 
beds.  We  turned  into  the  first 
hostelry  whose  doors  opened  to  us, 
and  were  soon  sleeping  as  soundly 
as  the  most  somnolent  citizen 
amongst  them. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  our  last 
together.  We  began  it  by  a  stroll 
through  the  tow^n,  and  then  to  the 
cathedral,  where  we  heard  a  service 
that  made  one  feel  that  music  is 
the  one  uudefilcd  and  spiritual 
pleasure  left  us  from  the  first  Para- 
dise— the  prophecy  and  warrant  of 
the  Paradise  that  is  to  come. 
I  returned  to  the  inn  to  order 
dinner,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
little  cotfee-room.  when  my  atu^n* 
tion  was  attracteu  to  an  altercation 
going  on  in  the  {Mssage  outside. 

*  What  the  devil  do  I  care  what 
you  think !  This  is  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment open  to  every  one  who 
can  atlbrd  to  pay  for  what  he 
tvders.  iSliow  me  the  coffee-ro*)ni. 
and  Wn\f^  me  a  rump-steak  ana 
oyster  sauce,  and  louk  8har|>** 

The  waiter,  who,  it  anpeared,  had 
been  demurring  at  the-  entrance 
of  some  i>erson  or  persons,  was 
Bilence<l,  and  opened  the  dtNir 
without  further  delay.  Two  men, 
clad  in  a  nueer  mixture  of  velveteen 
and  hn)adoloth  that  gave  them  the 
air  of  shabby  sportsmen  or  game- 
keepers out  of  employ,  striKle  intt» 
the  roonu  One  of  them  burst  into 
a  laugh  :is  he  entered,  and  flinging 
down  his  hat  on  tlie  table,  ex- 
claimed - 

*  **  lietter  try  the  taivnM)m,'  had 
we  7  All,  ah !  1  like  the  ingeim- 
OU8  way  in  which  these  rfipues 
judge  of  men.  The  rank  m  more 
than  the  guinea's  htamp,  aftifr  all. 
The  man  isn't  the  gold,  by  any 
means,  to  a  waiters  seit^ei*.  Hut 
what  about  the  African  ssLimaiidcr, 
Jugget  i    You  say  he's  turned  testy 


and  refuses  to  swallow  any  more 
melted  lead  under  three  and  nine- 
pence  a  week  extra  pay.  He'd 
Detter  take  himself  off ;  the  red-hot 
ploughshares  are  getting  stale  to 
the  public,  and  he  don't  draw  as  he 
used  to  do.' 

The  8i>eaker  was  the  tall  man  of 
the  night  encampment  near  Lud- 
low. There  he  stood,  with  the 
deep  scar  on  his  lip  more  visible 
than  ever,  staring  at  me,  whom  he 
had  only  just  remarked,  and  run- 
ning his  hand  (which  was  white, 
and  ornamented  with  a  laige  ring) 
through  his  bushy  beard. 

*  Lav  the  cloth  on  the  far  table,' 
he  called  out  to  the  waiter,  and  the 
two  men  seated  themselves  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  rtK>m. 

Scraps  of  their  conversation 
reached  me  fn>m  time  to  time.  It 
was  of  a  professional  character,  and 
related  ciiiefly  to  the  falling  off  of 
country  fairs,  and  the  unapprecia- 
tive  state  of  public  taste  with  re- 
gard to  giants  and  dwarfs.  There 
seemed  also  a  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  tall  man  and  Mr.  Jugget 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  in- 
volvetl  some  recrimination  ;  Mr. 
Jugget  declaring,  that  *to  try 
to  go  to  swop  a  dirty  Afrituin 
against  a  pair  of  h»vely  nittlesnakes 
as  wouhl  lick  your  face  likei>up)nes 
was  out  of  all  reas(»n,'  and  the  other 
retorting  that  if  Mr.  Jugget  did 
not  like  the  bargain  he'd  l)etter  let 
it  alone.  Hot  brandy  and  water  fol- 
IowihI,  which  8iH;iue«l  to  act  irritat- 
ingly  ui>on  Mr.  Jugget  s  amMitu- 
tion,  for  he  grew  sarca-stic  and 
abusive,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  informed  *wlien  tliat  ten  iNuind 
note  as  wsm  left  «»ver  fn»m  the 
settling  last  iShrcwsbury  Fain'  was 
to  be  arcimnted  for.  ^c  6:c.  ;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  the  handstmie 
owner  of  the  white  hand  aiul 
scarred  lip  told  Mr.  Jugget  U*  hold 
his  tongue  or  walk  off;  which  Mr. 
Ju;;;:et  then  an<i  there  «lid,  mutter- 
ing audible  threats  a^  he  Ifft  the 
room  of  his  intention  to  obtain  his 
*  richts/  ami  *  have  the  law'  of  his 
till  friend.  The  Ull  friend  fell  to 
whittling,  tiiiished  the  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  rang  for  the  bilL 
In  »piti-  of  his  hwa^r^'L-ring.  noo- 
chalant  airs,  I  fancied  Mr.  Jugget's 
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friend  was  not  altogether  at  his 
ease.  There  was  a  restlessness  in 
his  eye,  a  nervous  twitching  move- 
ment in  his  white  hands,  that  was 
either  the  result  of  brandy  or  a  bad 
conscience.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
the  latter.  He  paid  the  bill  in 
silence ;  and  after  taking  a  length- 
ened  inspection  of  his  handsome 
fsk^  in  the  glass,  quitted  the  room, 
without  noticing  that  he  had  left  a 
stout  ash  stick  on  the  seat  behind 
him. 

'  It's  an  understood  thing,  then, 
that  you'll  pay  me  a  visit  on  your 
return  home,  ehf  inquired  my 
companion  as  we  sat  at  dinner, 
shortly  after.  *I  have  told  my 
mother  how  you  played  the  Grood 
Samaritan  towards  me  on  the 
king's  highway,  and  she's  so  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  her  obliga- 
tion, that  I  believe  she  contem- 
plates presenting  you  with  a  piece 
of  plate  or  an  address  of  thanks  on 
a  parchment  scroll  when  you  honour 
us  with  a  visit.  JoMng  apart, 
Hamilton,  you  wUl  come?  You 
don't  know  what  my  mother  is  yet. 
You'll  just  like  her.^ 

I  had  ere  this  observed  the  proud 
and  loving  way  in  which  he  always 
spoke  of  his  mother.  I  gave  no 
reluctant  promise  to  comply  with 
his  request. 

*  Well,  then,  we'll  drink  a  parting 
glass  of  wine  together,  and  then, 
after  a  stirrup-cup,  I'll  mount,  not 
my  'pawing  steed,'  but  the  box- 
seat,  and  back  to  London.  I  say, 
Hamilton,  look  how  flush  I  still 
am.  Tve  got  three  fives  and  four 
so  vs.' 

He  opened  his  purse  as  he  spoke 
and  counted  over  its  contents; 
then,  holding  up  his  wine-glass  to 
the  light  with  the  critical  air  of  a 
youthful  connoisseur,  said,  *  Your 
health,  Hamilton;  this  is  good 
wine ;'  and,  putting  down  the  glass 
again,  sat  looking  thoughtfully  out 
into  the  street. 

*Do  you  know,  I  don't  much 
£incy  saying  good-bye  to  you,'  he 
broke  out  suofdenly.  *  We've  had 
a  right  pleasant  time  of  it,  and  I 
wish  it  had  to  come  over  again, 
don't  you?  Somehow  or  other,  1 
think  this  isn't  a  inere  chance  ac- 
qiuuntance  we've  made.    Were  it 


to  end  here,  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  let  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  friend — ^and  I  use  the  word  after 
my  own  interpretation — slip  by 
me.' 

I  remember  even  now  the  emo- 
tion these  words  stirred  within  me. 
But  the  stammering  reply  they 
evoked  was  arrested  by  my  observ- 
ing a  face  staring  at  us  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  coffee-room  door, 
wnich  was  of  glass.  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  scarred  cheek,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  us,  and 
an  unpleasant  smile  upon  his  face. 
He  walked  in  very  quietly,  and, 
taking  up  the  stick  he  had  left  be- 
hind him,  tapped  my  companion 
with  it  on  the  shoulder  before  the 
latter  was  aware  of  his  presence  in 
the  room. 

*  Ah,  ah  ! — ^how  d'ye  do  ?  Made 
you  start,  ehl  You  didn't  expect 
to  see  me.'  With  an  air  of  offen- 
sive familiarity,  the  showman  (if 
such  he  was)  slapped  Rutter  on  the 
back  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 

The  look  of  indignation  and  dis- 
gust that  fluslied  my  companion's 
face  was  succeeded  by  one  of  shame 
and  embarrassment.  He  started 
up  at  first  as  though  he  would  have 
struck  the  speaker  for  his  inso- 
lence^ but  sat  down  again  without 
uttenng  a  word. 

*  Don't  let  me  put  you  young 

fentlemen  about,  1  beg.  Ah,  ah ! 
'm  sorry  to  see  you  don't  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship,  Robert,  to 
one  who  always  did  and  always 
will  "  speak  of  you  as  he  finds." 
But  perhaps  I  do  an  injustice.  You 
may  have  forgotten  me.  In  that 
case  I  may  state ^ 

*  No  fear  of  that.  I  only  wish * 

*  You  could.  Now,  that's  unkind 
— severe,  I  may  say,  for  so  young  a 
person.  I  was  only  about  to  state, 
when  jrou  interrupted  me,  that  my 
name  is  Wilson  (is  there  a  more 
harmless,  respectable  name  known 
amongst  men?),  and  that,  at  the 
present  time,  I  am  a  public  exhibi- 
tor of  armadilloes  and  boa  con- 
strictors, and  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  lady  without  arms,  who  hems 
her  own  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and 
a  gentleman  whose  taste  for  raw 
flesh  is  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  thousands.     Robert,  you  don't 
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pre^s  the  wine,  I  observe.  Hospi- 
tality, recollect,  is  a  virtue  that  is 
not  restricted  to  bishops.  Pass  me 
the  port,  my  dear  fellow.' 

The  stranger  poured  out  a 
bumper,  tossed  it  of^  and  (after  a 
parenthetic  remark  that, the  wine 
was  *  corked,*)  resumed— 

*Now,  without  wishing  to  pry 
into  the  private  a£fairs  of  any  par- 
ties present,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  where  my  young  friends  are 
wending  their  way,  when  I  find 
them  here  taking  their  ease  in  their 
hotel  within  the  walls  of  Qlouces- 
ter  city  V 

'  I*m  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
by  coacL  Of  my  friend's  move- 
ments it  is  not  your  business  to 
make  inquiries.' 

Rutter  glared  angrily  across  the 
table  as  he  spoke,  and  bent,  until 
he  almost  broke,  the  fork  he  was 
sticking  in  the  cloth. 

'  The  friend  will  pardon  the  ap- 
parent indiscretion,  remarked  tne 
man,  glancing  impertinently  in  my 
direction.  *  Off  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  you  say  ?  Well,  in  that  case. 
Bob,  1  must  make  good  use  of  my 
time.  Sorry  to  appear  exacting, 
but  if  you  could  step  out  into  the 
gateway  at  hand,  or  just  take  a 
turn  in  the  nearest  unfrequented 
thoroughfare,  we  might  avoid  fur- 
ther personalities,  and  transact  the 
little  business  that  has  to  come  off 
ere  we  part' 

To  my  surprise  Rutter  consented 
immediately,  and  they  rose  and 
left  the  room  at  once.  In  ten 
minutes'  time  Rutter  returned, 
looking  excessively  red  and  embar- 
rassed, but  evidently  relieved  by 
the  stranger's  departure.  There 
was  no  time  for  explanation,  liad 
he  felt  inclined  to  offer  any.  The 
coach  had  already  been  five  miimtes 
at  the  door,  and  the  boots  was 
calling  loudly  for  the  gentleman 
booked  for  the  box  seat. 

There  was  a  hurrying  Hcarch  for 
bag  and  wraps,  a  rush  into  the 
street,  and  then  a  warm  grasp  of 
the  hands,  a  hearty  *  giMxibye,'  and 
Rutter  swung  himself  into  his  seat. 
I  stood  and  watched  the  last  wave 
of  his  cap,  and  then,  as  the  coach 
turned  tne  street  comer,  returned 
drearily  to  the  cofiee-room. 


Little  did  I  then  know  how  both 
our  lives  were  to  be  influenced  by 
this  chance  encounter  on  a  Shrop- 
shire highway. 

'The  little  business'  that  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Rutter  had  gone  uut 
together  to  transact,  had  not,  I 
f^red,  been  at  all  profitable  to  the 
latter.  I  remarked  that  my  com- 
panion's purse,  when  he  drew  it 
out  to  pay  the  servants,  wa.s  con- 
siderably diminished  in  bulk,  and 
the  three  five-pound  notes  had  dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER  II. 

KLMFIELDS. 

My  tour  had  ended,  and  I  had 
returned  home  to  the  murky,  au- 
tumnal atmosphere  of  town,  and 
my  father's  quiet  house  in  the  quiet 
street  at  the  East-end.  It  was  a 
wet  and  windy  Saturday  night.  My 
father  was  writing  his  sermon  for 
the  morrow,  whilst  I  sat  with 
KindLsAlgfbra  before  me,  listening 
to  the  strong  west  wind  wrestling 
with  the  ragged  elms  in  our  old- 
fashioned  city  ffarden. 

We  lived  alone  together — my 
father  and  I — in  that  close  and 
I)eculiar  union  that  exlstn  only  be- 
tween the  {larent  and  child  who 
have  no  other  ties.  I  was  destined 
to  follow  his  career  in  life ;  and 
whatever  wayward  inclinations  I 
may  at  times  liave  felt  for  other 
callingH,  ought  not  to  have  wanted 
a  higher  object  of  ambition,  with 
his  Ufe  of  usefulness  before  my 
eyes.  To-night,  however,  I  was 
not  emulating  the  example  of  in- 
dustry before  me.  \Vhilst  my 
fathers  pen  wan  hard  at  work,  I 
waH  dreaming  over  my  equation 
I)ai>er,  and  musinf^  on  the  eventn 
of  the  day  pa.Ht.  Tlie  quiet  routine 
of  our  life  luul  been  broken  in  uinm 
to-day  by  a  visit  fn>m  my  kSlirop- 
shire  travelling-com|kanion.  I  wiui 
wondering  what  wrt  of  impression 
he  had  made  on  my  father,  and  re- 
calling his  gay  and  entertaining 
ctmversation.  his  winning  manners, 
and,  above  all,  his  uudisguisea 
pleasure  at  our  meeting  again. 

'Is  that  the  way  vou  Ktudy 
mathfmatics,    Wilir     My   father 
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suddenly  placed  his  band  on  the 
book  before  me,  which  was  wrong 
side  upwards,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  smile.  *  Were  you  working 
out  a  problem  in  your  head  1 

*  No,  father;  I  was  thinking  that 
I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion 
of  R  utter,  and  recalling  the  dark 
night  when  we  first  met.' 

*  Speaking  of  your  first  meeting, 
Will,  how  did  you  know  that  Mr. 
Eutter  was  not  some  plausible 
young  sharper  practising  on  your 
crediility,  when  you  volunteered 
that  loan  to  him,  on  your  travels, 
eh?  Was  it  a  belief  in  physiog- 
nomy that  did  it  f 

*  Should  you  have  doubted  him 
yourself?'  I  asked. 

*  Well,  I  confess  there  are  worse 
guides  to  character  than  the  face ; 
and  his  is  not  a  deceitful  one. 
Whatever  faults  he  has,  cunning 
and  duplicity  are  not  amongst  the 
number.* 

I  thought  my  father  spoke  seri- 
ously. 

*You  don't  like  him,'  I  began, 
and  stopped. 

*  Yes,  my  boy,  I  do.  I  already 
feel  strongly  interested  in  him,  and 
shall  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
your  intimacy.  Your  characters 
are  widely  different,  I  think ;  but 
these  very  differences  I  observe 
may,  in  some  sort,  be  mutually 
usefuL' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this, 
father.  You  know.  I — I  don't 
make  friends  quickly:  indeed, 
there  are  few  people,  I  think,  who 
would  care  to  make  my  friendship ; 
biit  with  Rutter  it  has  been  other- 
wise. I  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
know  him  better,  and  I  think  he 
feels  the  same  towards  me.' 

My  father  was  looking  at  me 
thoughtfully  as  I  spoke.  He  sighed 
and  laid  down  his  pen. 

*  What  you  say  does  not  surprise 
me.  Will  My  grey  hairs  don't 
make  me  forget  that  I  was  once 
your  age.  I  have  often  wondered, 
my  lad,  that  you  have  never  made 
any  friends  of  your  own  age.  Your 
nature  is  a  warm,  enthusiastic  one ; 
and  I  know  what  a  friendship 
would  be  in  your  case.  Let  me 
warn  you,  then — not  how  you  enter 
upon  it— not  how  you  f uml  its  re- 


quirements (of  these  things  we 
have  often  talked  together)— but 
let  me  warn  you  against  unreason- 
able expectations  from  it.  This 
kills  more  friendships  than  trea- 
chery. We  ^ve  much,  but  we 
expect  more  in  return.  Our  very 
love  renders  us  exacting  ;  and  then 
disappointment,  weakened  confi- 
dence, and,  in  the  end,  estrange- 
ment, is  the  result.  Against  this 
— the  bane  of  many  a  real  and 
warm  friendship — I  would  guard 
you.  Now,  as  to  this  invitation  to 
your  friend's :  of  course,  you  wish 
to  accept  it  V 

It  was  then  and  there  arranged 
that  I  should  do  so  *  and  after  a 
few  further  words  of  advice,  de- 
livered with  the  affectionate  earnest- 
ness peculiar  to  him,  my  father 
bade  me  leave  him  to  his  work. 
I  retired  to  my  room  pondering  on 
his  words. 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  time 
appointed  for  my  visit  to  Rutter 
had  arrived.  He  resided  in  a  plea- 
sant suburban  village,  whose  beau- 
ties one  would  fear  to  extol  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  falling  into 
raptures  over  a  Cockney  paradise. 
And  yet,  that  bright  November 
afternoon,  when  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  there  was  beauty 
enough  around  to  have  won  the 
admiration  of  the  most  orthodox 
taste.  When  I  arrived  at  Elmfields 
— the  name  of  the  house  of  which 
I  was  in  search — I  was  somewhat 
startled  to  find  there  was  a  lodge 
at  the  gate,  and  a  fine  avenue  of 
trees  before  me.  In  the  distance, 
I  caught  a  perspective  glimpse  oi 
hot-houses  and  shrubberies.  I 
walked  up  the  broad  gravel  path, 
carrying  my  bag,  and  looking  in 
amazement  at  the  lawns  and  flower- 
beds stretching  around.  Of  Rutter's 
family  or  position  I  knew  nothing, 
except  that  he  had  no  father  living, 
and  was  an  only  son.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  made  some  blunder,  when  a 
tall  footman  ushered  me  into  a 
handsome  library,  and  relieved  me 
of  my  carpet-bag,  with  an  air  of 
impressive  respect.  But  when  the 
door  soon  opened,  and  a  lady  en- 
tered, and  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
han(L  I  felt  at  ease  again. 

*  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you;  Mr. 
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Hamilton.  I  have  been  longing  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  My  son 
will  regret  that  he  was  not  here  to 
receive  you;  however,  he  will  be 
home  shortly,  and,  in  his  absence, 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  are  wel- 
come.' 

In  its  musical  fulness  and  dis- 
tinctness, the  voice  of  the  speaker 
was  unlike  any  I  had  ever  heard  ; 
added  to  the  warm  and  pleasant 
manners  of  the  beautiful  woman 
before  me,  it  won  my  heart  at 
once. 

I  could  only  stammer  forth  my 
awkward  thanks.  However,  I  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  talk  much, 
for  the  lady  chatted  away,  anu 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  my 
embarrassment.  Shortly  after,  I 
was  shown  to  my  room.  It  was 
all  delicate  green  and  warm  crimson, 
with  a  beautiful  garden-view  set  in 
the  deep  window-frame.  There 
were  two  or  three  inctures  on  the 
walls ;  and  I  was  gsizing  earnestly 
at  one  of  them,  which  greatly  at- 
tracted me,  when  I  felt  a  touch 
on  my  shoulder,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment my  hand  was  clasped  in  that 
of  my  friend.  His  greeting  was  as 
warm  as  I  could  have  desire<l ;  his 
eyes  welcomed  me  with  their  deep 
blue  earnest  gaze,  and  his  mouth 
smiled  as  his  only  could.  It  was 
not  a  feminine  mouth,  by  the  way, 
but  one  of  that  rare  beauty  which 
adds  tenderness  to  a  nian\s  face, 
without  detracting  from  its  force 
of  expression. 

*  AVell,  I  have  got  yt»u  down  hero 
at  last,  Hamilton,  rm  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Seen  my  mother  and 
sister,  of  courst^  T 

I  informed  him  that  the  latter 
pleasure  was  still  to  come. 

'  Make  haste,  then,  and  let's  go 
down  and  finish  the  intnKlui*tions. 
Kates  all  anxiety  to  see  ytui,  I 
expect,  for  1  have  been  exciting 
her  curiosity  alnrnt  you  for  weeks. 
Come  nlimg.' 

My  eyes  had  a?aiu  wamlered  to 
the  picture  which  cng«'i;;ed  my  at- 
tention at  the  moment  when  Rutter 
entered.  J  felt  inii>elle<l  to  ask 
some  ({uestions  about  it.  It  was  a 
fine  engraving  ri*presenting  some 
heroine  of  tragedy — l)estlem«»na,  I 
believe,  in  all  her  iiuhty  and  wuc 


standing  like  a  saintly  queen  in 
noble  sorrow.  But  it  was  some- 
^ing  in  the  face  that  arrested  me. 
There,  before  me,  were  the  very 
features  of  my  hostess — the  same 
fine  brow  and  dark  hair,  the  same 
earnest  eyes  and  beautiful  lips. 
1  turned  to  Butter,  and,  hovering 
over  his  face,  caught  the  self-same 
look.  It  was  mother  and  son;  I 
could  not  doubt  it. 

*  Now,  have  you  solved  the  mys- 
tery, Hamilton  I  I  see,  though,  by 
your  looks  that  you  have.  Yes, 
stare  at  it  well  ^  it  is  a  face  that 
will  bear  insi>ection.  Tliat  lady  is 
my  mother — a  stage-player  a  few 
years  back.  You  there  see  her  as 
she  is.  or  rather  was,  known  to  the 
British  public.  Y'ou  have  just  now 
seen  her,  as  Mrs.  Jacob  Rutter,  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  made  a  hand- 
some fortune  by  trade,  anil  es- 
teemed himself  happy  in  sharing  his 
wealth  with  such  a  woman.  Are  you 
much  shocked  i  You  did  not  sup- 
pose, 1  shouKl  think,  that  you  were 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  play- 
actress's  family  T 

'  1  am  suri>rised,'  I  replied. 

'You  don't  like  what  I  have  told 
you,'  said  Rutter,  coh>uring.  *  Your 
father  is  a  clerg>*man ;  and  you 
proliablv  have  been  taught  to  regard 
a  play-house  as  a  |»est-house.  I 
might  have  known  as  much.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
of  this  before.  Be  candid,  now, 
Hamilton,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
really  regard  my  mother  as  a  sort 
of  nionil  leiK.*r— s»  l>erson  that  pkhI 
folks  ini^ht  to  shun.' 

There  was  wanntli  hidden  under 
this  air  o(  imny,  1  couM  see. 

*  1  hoi)o  1  have  leaniml  a  little 
more  euarity  from  my  fathers 
teachini;  than  vour  wonU  iniply,'  I 
answereil.  '  \Vhat  you  tell  me 
seeuH  strange,  1  confess:  but  let 
me  know  yimr  muther.  Rutter.  and 
I  hav«-  no  ilnubt  I  ^hall  ri'>]>erl  and 
admire  her  .xs  much  as  even  you 
would  (U-sire.* 

'Forgive  me,  Hamilt4>n,  if  I 
spoke  luistily ;  but  I  have  U-en 
taken  aback  UTon-  non  by  timiing 
cert;iin  curious  re.Milts  folh.w  tr«»m 
the  alnivc-  liiM-hisures.  .Vt  ^chonl, 
I  foui:ht  my  own  way  wi  11  cmtUk'h. 
It  was    only  once  that  a  Iclluw 
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dared  tx>  ask  me  how  *'  Lad;^  Mac- 
beth" waai  Any  other  allusion  to 
my  mother  was  never  uttered  again 
in  my  presence.  But  it  has  been 
since  then  that  I  have  found  people 
looking  shyly  at  me  on  learmng 
my  parentage.  You  know,  we  are 
under  a  double  disadvantage  here. 
My  father  made  his  money  by  soap- 
boiling  in  Lambeth ;  and  so  folks 
who  don't  care  about  our  theatrical 
antecedents  will  often  take  imibrage 
at  the  paternal  ancestry.  They 
may  be  vulgar-minded  people,  for 
the  most  part,  Til  allow ;  but  it's 
galling,  nevertheless;  and  darts 
thrown  by  such  hands  wound  thin- 
skinned  mortals,  I  can  tell  you.' 

*  Remember,  you  were  ready  to 
misconstrue  my  look  of  surprise 
just  now.  Perhaps  you  carry  your 
sensitiveness  on  this  score  to  an 
exaggerated  degree.  Though  I  can 
imderstand  certain  prejudices 
against  your  mother's  profession, 
yet  I  don't  see  how  any  liberal  or 
charitably-minded  person ' 

*  Not  a  word  more ;  I  know  all 
you  would  say,  Hamilton.  The 
discovery  you  have  made  does  not 
offend  you  as  it  does  some  folks ; 
nor,  if  I  had  thought  it  would, 
should  I  have  ever  asked  you  to 
my  mother's  house.  Let's  go  down- 
stairs.' 

We  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Mrs.  Butter  and  her 
daugnter  awaited  us.  For  the  first 
moment  my  eyes  were  dazzled  on 
entering.  There  were  several  lamps 
disposed  about  on  tables  and 
stands,  and  their  soft  radiance  was 
reflected  in  the  mirrors  on  the 
walls.  The  air  of  light  and  warmth, 
and  the  odour  of  fresh  flowers  that 
pervaded  the  room,  were  as  a  plea- 
sant greeting  on  opening  the  door. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 
was  a  conservatory,  also  well- 
liglited,  and  I  could  see  the  figure 
of  my  hostess  and  her  daughter 
amongst  the  plants.  Mrs.  Rutter 
had  heard  us  enter,  and  came  for- 
ward, looking  more  beautiful,  I 
thought,  than  any  woman  I  had 
ever  seen.  Her  dress  was  jsome 
dark  and  lustrous  silk,  aud  in  her 
hair  were  woven  green  glossy 
leaves. 

'Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 


daughter,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  then 
come  and  tell  me  what  must  be 
done  with  this  oleander.  Do  you 
understand  gardening  T 

I  was  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  goddess  draped  in  cloudy 
muslin,  to  whom  I  bowed  awk- 
wardly on  entering  the  conser- 
vatory, but  I  was  too  bashful  to 
take  a  closer  inspection,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  friendly  oleander  and 
botany  at  once.  Ere  long,  I  grew 
bold  enough  to  scan  this  airy  being 
more  closely,  and  found  there  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  humanity 
than  I  had  supposed.  It  was  no 
goddess,  but  a  simple  pleasant- 
looking  girl,  who  was  hovering 
about  ner  brother  and  the  flowers, 
and  scolding  Rupert,  the  old  wolf- 
hound, for  upsetting  her  gera- 
niums. 

'  Ought,  now,  a  great  clumsy  old 
fellow  like  vou  to  poke  his  nose 
into  a  lady^s  greeniiouse?  How 
dare  you,  sir,  come  amongst  my 
flowers !  Oh,  look  ;  he  knows  I'm 
scolding,  Rob.  See.  the  tears  are 
coming  into  his  oig  eyes — the 
hypocrite !'  and  the  young  girl  Jjent 
over  the  shaggy  old  dog.  and  patted 
his  head,  while  she  scolded  him  in 
ve^  pretty  fashion. 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  course  I  was 
chatting  away  with  my  new  friends 
with  a  pleasant  freedom  that  would 
have  astonished  me,  I  suppose, 
could  I  have  been  a  spectator  of 
myself. 

There  was  an  air  of  union  and 
affection  between  Mrs.  Rutter  and 
her  children  very  pleasant  to  bch 
hold.  She  seemed  youthful  enough 
in  character  to  associate  herself 
with  their  tastes  and  pursuits, 
without  losing  anything  of  mater- 
nal influence  or  dignity  thereby. 
I,  who  had  never  known  more  than 
a  fathers  love,  looked  on  them 
with  a  strange  interest,  and  a  new 
unknown  yearning  at  my  heart. 
There  was  music  when  we  returned 
to  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Rutter 
possessed  a  fine  voice,  and  both  she 
and  her  daughter  played  and  sang 
admirably.  We  were  soon  deep  in 
Thalberg  and  Rossini,  and  a  happy 
evening  glided  swiftly  away.    JAy 
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sleep  that  night  was  brightened  by 
my  dreams. 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BUTTEBS  AT  HOME. 

How  pleasantly  time  sped  on 
during  tlie  first  week  I  passed  at 
Elmfields,  I  need  not  stay  to  relate. 

The  mutual  attraction  Hutter 
and  I  had  felt  on  our  first  meeting 
was  a  true  instinct.  There  was 
a  warmth  and  openness  in  his 
nature  that  quicklv  endeared  him 
to  me ;  and  with  all  our  sympathy 
of  tastes  and  opinions,  that  diver- 
sity of  cliaracter  that  gives  zest  to 
a  mendship  and  is  essential  to  its 
perfection  was  not  wanting  to  ours. 
I* rom  the  conversation  between  us 
the  afternoon  of  ray  arrival,  and 
from  certain  remarks  that  fell  from 
my  hostess  during  my  visit,  I  could 
perceive  that  the  family  stood 
socially  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 

S«ition.  The  humble  origin  of 
r.  Rutter  (who  had  been  the  sole 
architect  of  his  fortune),  and  his 
wife*s  former  connexion  with  the 
sta^e.  0]:>erated  as  disadvantages 
whicn  neither  education  nor  natural 
refinement  could  entirely  remove. 
The  effect  of  these  thing?  was  to 
create  in  Rutter  a  certain  bitter 
and  petulant  spirit  at  times ;  and  I 
coula  see  that  his  pride,  or  perhaps 
his  self-respect,  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept  as  a  concession  from 
societ^r,  or  u]>on  uncoual  terms, 
the  privileges  ho  regarded  as  their 
right 

But  it  was  not  until  I  had  paid 
more  than  one  visit  to  Elmfields 
that  I  dii<covered  these  and  other 
things  concerning  my  friends. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  my  friends  lived,  or  rather 
the  society  that  I  met  in  their 
house.  The  people  who  fretiuented 
Elmfiehls  might  for  the  most  i>art 
be  classed  under  two  heads— 
namely,  those  who  came  to  fawn 
and  flatter,  and  those  who  came  to 
patronize  Mrs.  Rutter  and  her 
family.  In  number  they  were 
pretty  ef|ually  divided ;  and  it  is 
only  giving  due  justice  to  state 
that  each  iiarty  played  its  respec- 


tive r^  with  vigour  and  consis- 
tency. I  have  seen  Rutter's  Ujis 
as  tightly  compressed,  his  cheek 
as  flushed,  under  the  insolent 
politeness  of  the  one  as  under 
the  unblushing  sycophancy  of  the 
others.  He  would  sometimes  burst 
out  with  a  speech  that  made 
his  mother's  visitors  stare  at 
him  with  unfeigned  amazement, 
creating  thereby  an  impression  that 
he  was  either  'delightfully  satiri- 
cal* or  'decidedly  impertinent,* 
according  to  which  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  classes  the  visi- 
tors belonged.  More  than  once  I 
have  seen  him  get  up  and  leave  the 
room,  unable  to  tolerate  some  ill- 
bred  guest ;  and  though  Mrs.  Rutter 
would  give  no  signs  of  her  disquiet, 
but  continue  to  talk  with  her  usual 
ease,  her  glance  would  follow  her 
son  to  the  door  and  her  thoughts 
beyond  it.  How  this  sort  of  anta- 
gonism towanls  society  chafed  and 
wounded  his  proud  and  sensitive 
nature  I  readily  divined. 

Am<mg8t  the  visitors  at  Elmfields 
was  a  Mr.  Pierpoint — ^a  stately  per- 
sonage, who  resided  in  a  fine  man- 
sion near,  and  drove  over  to  Mrs. 
Rutter's  occasionally  in  his  carriage. 
He  always  came  unaccompanied  by 
his  wife  or  daughters,  for  the 
families  were  not  on  visiting  terms. 
Mr.  Pierpoint  had  resided  in  Italy, 
and  was  a  connoisseur  of  paintings. 
He  was  a  collector  of  coins,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  JSocicty; 
moreover,  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  'claims  of  genius*  and 
the  true  posit i<»n  of  'the  artist,* 
professing  a  liberality  of  judgment 
and  an  a]>prcciativeness  of  taste 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
general.  This  gentleman  was  an 
especial  aversion  of  Uutters,  f<)r 
not  all  his  (Mr.  Pier|Miint*s)  fine- 
sounding  si»eeches  and  slnnilated 
enthusiasm  omld  hide  from  liiin 
the  fact  that  he  KH>keil  down  u|M)n 
them  all,  and  only  condeacende<l  to 
enter  their  hous4?  l>ecauHc  it  Ci>n- 
tained  some  of  the  best  water- 
colour  drawings  in  the  neigh buur- 
bocKL 

•  I  sav,  mother,  why  do  you  let 
that  fellow  come  here  and  turn  over 
the  portfoliiM,  and  \vum  IiLh  criti- 
dami  on  our  books  and  picture.^  in 
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fMs  way  P  said  Rutter,  one  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  hall-door  had 
closed  on  Mr.  Pierpoint.  *What 
does  he  mean  by  coining  here  with- 
out his  wife  or  daughters,  Fd  like ' 
to  know  ]  Does  he  think  that  you 
and  Kate  are  not  fit  associates  for 
them,  that  he  always  comes  alone  ? 
I  swear  Til  go  over  to  his  place 
and  examine  his  drawing-room 
through  an  eye-glass,  as  though  it 
were  a  museum,  and  pass  comments 
on  his  chairs  and  tables  before  his 
wife  and  daughters,  whom  I'll 
politely  ignore,  if  he  ever  shows 
nimself  here  again;*  and  Butter, 
who  had  worked  himself  into  a 
heat,  glared  savagely  at  Mr.  Pier- 
point^s  handsome  carriage  and  pair 
of  bays  as  it  passed  the  window. 

*I  rather  think  Mr.  Pierpoint 
fancies  he  confers  an  immense 
obligation  upon  us  by  appearing 
here  at  all,'  remarked  Kate,  look- 
ing up  demurely  from  her  work. 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  such 
a  clever  gentleman,  and  related  to 
80  many  of  the  nobility  too  as  he 
iB,  to  call  here  and  instruct  us  on 
art  and  foreign  ffalleries.  If  he 
hints  rather  too  broadly  that  he 
would  like  to  purchase  all  the 
prettiest  things  m  our  house,  it's 
only  because  his  taste  is  so  highly 
cultivated,  I  suppose,  and  he  is 
such  a  lover  of  art  he  can't  help  it, 
I  dare  say.' 

'He's  a  great  humbug,  and  I 
know  you  think  so,  Kate ;  but  he 
is  not  worth  discussing,  so  let's 
change  the  subject.  Now,  what 
about  the  dinner-party  for  Thurs- 
day—:» re  the  people  all  coming  T 

*Tliey  have  accepted,'  replied 
Mrs.  Rutter.  *  I  hope  you  will  pre- 
vail upon  your  friend  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  remain  over  Thursday  with  us. 
We  shall  have  some  young  people 
in  the  evening,  and  as  Kate  has  set 
her  heart  on  a  dance,  we  shall  want 
cavaliers.' 

'  Of  course  you  will  stay  now, 
Mr.  Hamilton  f  said  Miss  Rutter. 

*  You  could  not  do  otherwise,'  and 
of  course  I  replied  that  I  was  of  a 
like  opinion. 

I  was  dressing  for  dinner  on 
the  Thursday  eveninff,  when, 
hearing  a  sound  of  wheds  on  the 
carriage-4rive,  I  looked  out,  and 


espied  a  shabby  one-horse  fly 
driving  up  to  the  door.  Some  one 
alighted  therefrom  who  could  , 
scarcely  be  a  guest,  for  he  wore  a 
morning-dress  and  a  white  sport- 
ing-looking hat.  He  entered  the 
house,  and  I  heard  a  servant  sum- 
mon Mrs.  Rutter  immediately. 
Shortly  after  Rutter  knocked  hastily 
at  my  door  to  ask  for  a  bottle  of 
eau  de  Colore  that  was  on  the 
mantelpiece  in  my  room. 

*My  mother  has  fainted;  don't 
name  it  to  Kate  when  you  come 
down ;  she  will  be  better  presently.' 

He  spoke  in  a  quick  nervous 
way,  and  looked  excited,  but  said 
no  more. 

When  1  descended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  guests  were  nearly 
all  assembled,  and  a  buzz  of  con- 
versation filled  the  room.  Mrs. 
Rutter,  looking  very  handsome, 
but  unusually  pale,  was  doing  the 
honours  of  her  house  with  her 
customary  ease  and  self-possession. 
Rutter  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
shadow  of  the  window-curtains  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room. 

*  What's  the  matter  T  said  I,  go- 
ing up  to  him.  *  A  pretty  sort  of 
a  host  you  are.  I  suppose  I  must 
introduce  myself  to  your  guests.* 

'There  is  one  yonder  who  re- 
quires no  introduction.  You  have 
seen  that  gentleman  before,  I  think.' 

As  Rutter  spoke,  the  servant 
ushered  into  the  room  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  dressed  in  a  morning 
coat  and  shepherd's  plaid  trousers. 
It  did  not  require  a  moment's  in- 
spection to  recognise  in  him  the 
mysterious  traveller  of  our  last 
year's  tour  who  had  introduced 
himself  to  us  at  Gloucester  under 
the  name  of  Wilson. 

*  We  had  not  calculated,  you  see, 
on  this  addition  to  our  party  to- 
day. It's  an  honour  I  find  too 
much  for  me.  If  I  behave  like  a 
bear,  don't  get  savage,  Hamilton. 
My  temper  will  probably  be  tried, 
and  I'm  not  a  saint,  you  know.  1 
ought  not  to  be  tmsted  with  a 
carving-knife  at  dinner;  keep  an 
eye  on  me,  I  say.' 

Though  Rutter  tried  to  laugh  off 
his  disquiet,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  very  ill  at  ease ;  but  he  joined 
the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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room,  and  set  himself  at  work  to 
entertain  without  saying;  more. 

If  I  had  been  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  Mrs. 
Butter's  drawing-room,  I  was  not 
less  so  at  his  manners  and  con- 
versation. With  perfect  good 
breeding  he  apologized  for  his 
dress,  explaining  that  through  an 
accident  his  luggage  had  not 
arrived,  igid  stating  that  he  could 
not  have  ventured  to  make  his 
appearance  but  for  the  amiable 
persistency  of  his  hostess,  who 
would  not  hear  of  his  dining  in 
the  library.  I  thought  a  look  of 
momentary  disdain  nashed  out  of 
l^lrs.  Rutter*s  dark  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
but  she  merely  bowed  and  conti- 
nued her  conversation  with  her 
neighbour.  Mr.  Wilson  ouietly 
seated  himself  on  a  sofa  and  took 
up  a  book.  Certiiiuly  he  was  not 
a  person  to  compromise  his  friends. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfectly 
polite  and  unassuming  than  his 
manner.  There  was  not  the  least 
trace  of  the  itinerant  showman  of 
the  ShroDshire  lanes  about  him, 
and  I  could  with  difficulty  recon- 
cile that  character  with  the  man 
before  me.  When  we  repaired  to 
the  diidng-room,  he  took  his  part 
in  the  conversation  witli  unob- 
trusiveness.  Gradually  he  grew 
brighter,  talked  with  more  ability 
and  wit.  and  before  the  dessert 
ap|)earea  was  amusing  the  whole 
table  by  his  lively  sallies  and 
pungent  remarks ;  this,  too,  with- 
out any  etfort  or  any  apimrent 
desire  to  load  the  conversation. 
Kate  seemed  delighted  with  the 
entertaining  stranger;  and  even 
Rutter,  though  lie  never  aildressed 
Mr.  Wilson,  rt»gainetl  his  cheerful- 
ness (»n  behctlilin;;  hovr  agreeable 
he  made  himself  to  his  mothers 
guests.  Mrs.  Uutter  was  the  only 
one  whose  face  htoked  clouded.  It 
was  the  same  when  we  returned  to 
the  drawing-ro<im  anil  the  other 
guests  arrivetL  Mr.  Wilson  offered 
to  play  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
(which  he  did  ver>'  brilliantly  for 
the  youni:  ones  to  iLance  to.  Then 
he  volunteered  to  acei»in|»any  the 
8in;{ers,  anil  siuig  also  himself  in  a 
fine  mellow  ba.ss  voice.  He  was 
decidedly  the  most  pi^pular  |)er8on 


in  the  room  both  with  young  and 
old. 

'  I  can't  think  who  this  visitor  of 
mamma's  is,  Mr.  Hamilton,*  said 
Kate,  as  we  stood  by  the  con- 
servatory-door in  the  jmuse  of  a 
waltz.  *  Robert  makes  a  mystery 
of  him,  and  wont  tell  me.  I  seem 
to  have  some  recollection  of  his 
face,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
when  or  where  I  have  seen  him 
before.  I  don*t  know  wheiher  I 
like  him  or  not,  though  he  is  very 
agreeable.  See,  he  is  taking  mannna 
to  the  piano.  Let  us  go  nearer,  I 
never  tire  of  listening  to  her.' 

The  stranger  seat^  himself  at 
the  piano,  and  after  playing  a  few 
brilliant  chords,  commenced  the 
accom|)animent  to  the  song,  which, 
after  a  little  hesitation  and  tremu- 
lousness  at  the  comniencenient. 
Mrs.  Rutter  sang  with  wonderful 
power  and  expression.  We  Ao-A 
close  bv ;  and  when  the  song  was 
concluded  and  the  room  f)lle<l  with 
a  murmur  of  applause,  I  could  he:ir 
Mr.  Wilson  say,  *  You  have  nnt  l«)st 
your  voice,  Ann,  I  find.  Tell  me 
where  I  can  8i)eak  to  you  alone.' 
I  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Rutter's  reply, 
but  I  saw  her  face  reflected  in  a 
mirror  op|>oaite ;  it  had  a  troubled 
look. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the 
guests  took  their  leave.  I  was 
standing  in  the  hall  witnessing  the 
last  deitartnres,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  hidy  had  lost  her 
cloak. 

*  Will  you  see  if  it  is  in  the  con- 
servatory, Mr.  Hamilton  f  said 
Kate,  who  was  taking  leaw  of  her 
friend. 

I  returned  to  the  drawing-riMtm. 
and  entering  the  conser\-ati»r>-  f<iund 
the  clcKik  on  a  .*cat  near  the  d«M)r. 

*  Lewis,  you  have  no  riu'ht  in  ask 
this  of  me.  I  have  already  made 
tacri ti ees  en«  m gh. ' 

*  Verj*  well,  my  dear  Ann ;  as 
you  like.  Yuu  know  the  nm^o- 
oui-nces  of  a  refusal  as  well  im  I 
do.' 

Tlie  wi»r«ls  were  utterotl  lK:f<»re  I 
hail  time  ti»  discover  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendron-i  in  the  c»'ntre  of  th«-  n»n- 
servatorv,  Htoo*l  Mrs.  Rutter  and 
Mr.   Wiloou.     I  snatched  up  the 
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cloak,  and  hastened  awav.  The 
look  of  fatigue  on  Mrs.  Kutter's 
£ice  as  she  joined  us  soon  after  in 
the  library,  caused  her  daughter  to 
inquire  anxiously  if  she  felt  ill, 
and  wrung  an  angry  exclamation 
from  her  son. 

Before  the  family  were  up  next 
morning,  Mr.  Wilson  had  taken  his 
departure.  I  saw  him  strolling 
leisurely  down  the  drive,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  soon  after  sun- 
rise. I  had  heard  Mrs.  Butter  go 
down  from  her  room  an  hour  be- 
fore, and  I  heard  her  return  as 
soon  as  the  hall-door  had  closed 
upon  her  guest. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

VACATION    DA.Y8. 

It  was  an  agreeable  incident  in 
my  university  life  when  Butter 
wrote  to  me,  at  the  end  of  my 
second  year  at  Cambridge,  to  say 
that  he  was  coming  down  to  spend 
ten  days  with  me,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  promise.  He  took 
rooms  at  an  hotel,  and  on  several 
occasions  entertained  me  and  some 
of  my  college  friends  there  in  verv 
liberal  style.  I  am  about  to  recall 
one  evening  which  remains  inder 
libly  stamped  on  my  memorv,  and 
which,  from  events  that  followed 
afterwards,  has  a  strange  signifi- 
cance now. 

We  had  been  out  on  the  river  all 
the  afternoon,  and  Butter,  whose 
strength  ana  skill  in  rowing 
equalled  that  of  the  best  oarsmen 
in  the  University,  had  tired  us  all 
out.  We  had  gone  back  to  the 
hotel  to  dine,  and  were  sitting  over 
wine  after  dinner  in  the  twilight. 
The  windows  were  opened,  and  the 
summer  bree2e  waved  the  white 
curtains  gently  to  and  fro  as  it 
stole  into  the  room.  From  the 
height  of  gaiety  and  good  spirits. 
Butter  had  suddenly  sunk  into 
silence.  The  change  was  so  marked 
that  my  friends  rallied  him  on 
being  'knocked  up*  with  his  exer- 
tions on  the  river.  As  I  knew  that 
his  strength  was  not  so  easily  ex- 
hausted, I  was  sure  there  was  some 
other  cause,  and  t^ed  away  to 
cover  his  taciturnity.    Ere  long  he 
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flung  himself  on  the  sofa,  bidding 
me  '  pass  the  bottle,  and  take  his 
chair.  He  was  ashamed  to  own  it. 
but  he  was  confoundedly  sleepy. 
I  complied,  and  we  agreed  we 
would  allow  him  a  twenty  minutes' 
nap  by  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

*  Time's  just  up,'  cried  Manwood, 
one  of  the  two  other  fellows,  as  the 
clock  struck  nine.  '  Had  your  doze 
out]' 

There  was  no  reply.  Butter  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  we  decided 
to  leave  him  alone  till  we  had 
finished  the  bottle  before  us. 

We  were  deep  in  a  discussion  as 
to  the  merits  ot  the  last  prize  poem 
(for  which  one  out  of  the  three 
critics  present  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful competitor),  when  a  low 
moan  from  tlio  sofa  startled  us  all. 
Butter  was  lying  with  his  eyes  half 
open,  muttering  to  himself  in  a 
thick  and  broken  voice.  I  went 
up  to  the  sofa  and  shook  him.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  mut- 
tering to  himself  as  before. 

*  Is  he  ill  1  What's  the  matter  V 
asked  my  companions. 

I  made  no  answer.  There  was 
an  unnatural  look  on  his  face,  and 
his  hands  were  rigid  and  cold.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  terror  that 
seized  me  when  suddenly  he  sat 
up,  thrust  me  away,  and  putting 
out  his  arms,  cried  in  a  choking 
voice,  with  nis  eyes  strained  on 
the  window,  *Lk — 1^!  derriere  les 
rideaux,  ne  la  voyez-vous  pas'? 
Elle  ne  me  r6ponds  pas,  elie  a  peur 
de  moi !  Elle  se  cache  !  lUle  s'en 
va!  Oh  Dieu,  aie  piti6  de  moi! 
Je  meurs !  je  meurs !'  and  fell  back 
on  the  sofa,  as  though  stricken  by 
a  fit. 

*He  spoke  French,  Hamilton,' 
said  Manwood,  starting  up.  'Is 
he  dreaming  or  delirious  T 

*Give  me  some  water,'  I  cried, 
and  I  loosened  his  neckcloth  ana 
sprinkled  his  face.  *  Bing  for  some 
brandy,  Carruthers.' 

We  dragged  the  sofa  to  the  win- 
dow to  give  him  air.  He  was 
still  moaning,  with  his  eyes  half 
open,  and  muttering  to  himself. 

*  Look,  look,'  he  whisj)ered,  with 
Ids  gaze  fixed  on  the  window  cur- 
tains  waving    in    the    twilight; 
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*  there,  she  is  beckoning  to  me.  She 
is  beautiful  as  an  angel.  What  is 
that  shadow  dogging  her  steps) 
Did  Hamilton  speak  f 

'Yes,  yes,'  I  replied.  *  You  are 
ill,  Rntter;  you  are  dreaming. 
Here  are  Manwood  and  Camithers 
standing  by.  House  yourself,  for 
God's  sake. 

Ho  took  no  notice  of  my  words, 
but  went  on  talking  incoherently, 
sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 
English.  Ah  I  knew  that  Mrs. 
Butter  and  her  children  had  spent 
three  or  four  years  in  France,  I  was 
not  so  much  Hun>rised  to  hear  him 
speaking  a  foreign  tongue.  We 
were  all  three  t4>o  much  agitated, 
however,  to  make  any  comments 
uiM)n  it  at  the  time ;  our  efforts 
were  directed  to  rousing  him  from 
the  sin^ilar  trance-like  stupor 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  For 
some  minutes  longer  it  lasted.  His 
limbs  were  rigid,  his  breathing 
stertorous,  and  his  eyes,  tlumgh 
lialf  closea,  were  dilated  and  iixed. 
From  the  bn>ken  exclamations 
that  e8c<ii)ed  him,  he  was  evidently 
underg(»ing  immense  mental  suffer- 
ing, and  at  times  conjured  some 
one  not  to  desert  him,  with  t>as- 
sionate  ap[)eals. 

The  pan)xysm,  trance,  or  wliat- 
ever  it  might  be,  |)a8sed  away  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come  on.  His 
breathing  suddenly  grew  calmer, 
his  eyes  regained  tlieir  natural 
expression,  and  before  my  comi>a- 
nions,  who  had  nishoil  off— the  oue 
for  brandy,  the  <»ther  for  a  doctor 
— hiui  time  to  ri'turn,  Kuttcr  was 
sitting;  up  and  huiking  drowsily 
about  him,  like  one  just  aroused 
fri»m  slec]!. 

*ls  my  twenty  miniiti'S  upf  he 
inrpiired,  turning  to  Manwoo<l.  '  I 
am  a  .sliockitig  host  to-night. 
Tin  afraid :  and  tWhik  fnmi  the 
sofa  with  a  dronniy  air,  he  yawno<l, 
Htretclivd  himself,  anil  |K>urcd  out 
a  glass  of  JSeltzcr  water. 

To  our  uttcT  amazement,  he 
seemetl  unoonsrious  uf  what  had 
iKHMirrtHJ.  Nt'itlier  then  nor  after- 
wan  Is  did  he  make  any  allusit>n  to 
it.  My  frionds  t«M>k  their  dqftar- 
ture  almost  immediately  •the  even- 
ing was  of  course  8)H>iliil; ;  and 
they  arranged,  in  an  a&ide  from  me. 


to  countermand  the  doctor's  vi^it 
I  had  heard  Butter  frequently 
boast  tliat  he  had  never  had  an 
hour's  illness  in  his  life.  Of  what 
nature  was  the  attack  I  have  de- 
scribed, whether  a  physical  or  a 
psychological  phenomenon,  I  have 
been  unable  to  decide  to  this  day. 
I  only  knowtliat  the  next  morning, 
and  even  before  I  quitted  him  that 
night.  Butter  was  quite  himself, 
and  never,  at  any  time,  betrayea 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  tran- 
spired. 

Six  months  later,  Giristmas  had 
come,  ixmi  I  was  iu  toi^ii  again  for 
the  vacation.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  I  was  to  K[>end  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  Elmfields ;  and,  one 
snowy  winters  aftenioon,  1  was 
toiling  alonff  up  the  well-known 
hill  that  lea  to  the  house  in  a 
post-chaise  that  liad  brought  me 
from  town.  Just  as  we  had  passed 
thn>ugh  the  lodge-gate,  a  snowball 
flung  through  the  carriage  winthiw 
and  a  hearty  laugh  announced  to 
me  the  presence  of  Butter  and  Ids 
sister. 

*  How  do  you  do  ?  We  liave  been 
looking  out  for  you  this  hour, 
Hamilton.' 

Hands  were  thrust  through  tho 
win<low  and  warmly  shaken. 

*  Come,  get  out  and  stretch  your- 
self with  a  walk.  Here's  Kate 
offering  t4)  run  or  jump  me  for  any 
sum  1  like  to  name,  she  s  so  exhila- 
rate<i  by  the  weather.' 

*Now,  lk>bus,  how  can  you  talk 
such  n«»nsensor'  said  Miss  But t«T, 
who  was  mutiloil  up  in  furs  ami 
looking  remarkably  pretty  and 
blooming  with  the  Cf»hl.  *  1  rtin 
run  an<l  jump  ver>'  well,  1  know  : 
)>ut  I  am  not  gt»inir  to  put  niVM^lf 
in  competition  with  fi)Iks  mIio  leap 
tive-barrtnl  gates  and  rare  thi'ir 
own  h(»rsis  on  ft  Hit.  ll«nv  did  yi»u 
leave  your  friends,  Mr.  Hamilton  f* 

^  My  father  is  quite  well,  thank 
y«m  ;  but  ver>*  busy,  of  ci»urs»-.  I 
rather  think  1  have  acte<l  >habbily 
t«  leave  him  just  now.  TIm-m'  rohl 
winters  brin::  with  them  an  im- 
mense .iccossion  of  work  in  iKM)r 
rri^he.s.  ."^f teakin jr  of  that.  I (ui  ter, 
have  t4>  thank  you  all  fiTyour 
very  lil»eral  donations  to  our  hn-al 
charities.   But  my  father  has  made 
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me  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which 
will  convey  his  thanks  better  than 
I  can.  What  a  winter  it  is  for  the 
poor.' 

'Yes;  that  is  the  only  thing 
which  embitters  one's  enjoyment 
of  this  glorious  weather/  replied 
Miss  Rutter.  '  Do  you  know  that 
we  found  yesterday  a  poor  woman, 
with  a  sick  husband  and  four  chil- 
dren, without  fire,  and  almost  with- 
out food,  in  one  of  the  cottages 
near  the  heath  ?  Tm  sure  I  could 
scarcely  eat  my  dinner  last  night. 
Salmon  and  gntpes  seemed  quite 
wicked  after  the  sight  of  that  small 
loaf  and  empty  cupboard  we  had 
seen.' 

*  The  poor  creatures  will  not  be 
without  warmth  or  food  for  some 
time  to  come,  that's  one  comfort, 
Kate,'  said  Rutter.  *I  belieye 
those  miserable  children  thought 
you  and  my  mother  two  angels 
from  heayen  who  had  doffed  their 
wings  and  put  on  petticoats  to 
come  down  to  their  relie£'  » 

I  had  before  tins  discovered  that 
if  the  Rutters  were  not  very  popu- 
lar amongst  the  magnates  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  looked  at 
shyly  by  the  Pierpoints  and  their 
set,  they  had  at  least  made  friends 
amongst  their  poorer  brethren,  and 
were  hailed  with  a  welcome  in  their 
homes.     For  the  rest  of  our  walk 
we  discussed  the  subject  we  had 
started,  and  talked  of  local  distress, 
of  soup  kitchens,  and  coal-fimds. 
Rutter  was   generous   and   open- 
handed  enougn  where  money  was 
concerned.     He  had  a  very  liberal 
allowance  from  his  mother,  who 
had  been  left  sole  guardian  and 
trustee  of  her  children  under  her 
husband's  will,  and  at  three  and 
twenty  (the  age  his  father  had  ap- 
pNointed  for  his  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  his  property)  he  would  in- 
herit a  handsome  fortune.     It  was 
one  of  his  hobbies  to  talk  of  what 
he   should    do   when    that   time 
arrived,  and  build  castles  in  the  air 
about  it.    We  got  off  in  that  vein 
now,  and  Rutter  was  planning  an 
ideal  estate,  covered  with  model 
cottages     peopled     with     model 
tenants,  when  the  loud  baying  of  a 
dog  ana  the  sight  of  Rupert  tum- 
bling and  leaping    through  the 


snow  warned  us  of  our  approach  to 
the  house,  whose  windows  gleamed 
out  brightly  through  the  falling 
night. 

'Well,  when  that  day  comes, 
mind  you  make  me  rector  of  your 
parish,*  said  I;  *that  village  will 
just  suit  me.' 

*  And  recollect  that  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  the  old  women  are  to 
be  under  my  control.  That's  a  pro- 
mise, Rob,  isn't  it?'  rejoined  Kate. 

*  Certainly !  With  two  such 
zealous  co-operators  our  success 
will  be  certain.  Now  i/ou  are  both 
making  a  joke  of  it,  but  /  am 
speaking  seriously.  Why,  with  a 
good  will,  a  long  purse,  and  a  little 
patience,  should  not  all  this  be 
practicable  ]  You  think  me  an  en- 
thusiast, Hamilton,  and  here's 
common-sense  Kate  laughing  at 
me  in  her  sleeve ;  but  one  day  I'll 
show  you  matter-of-fact  folks  what 
poor  enthusiasm  can  do,  much  as 
you  disparage  her  crotchets,  and 
flighty  and  unpractical  as  you 
think  her.' 

It  was  enthusiasm,  and  I  knew 
it  at  the  time,  but  I  loved  him  for 
it  none  the  less.  Rutters  nature 
never  showed  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  some  generous  idea 
stirred  it.  At  such  times  there 
was  a  persuasiveness  in  his  voice,  a 
plausibility  in  his  arguments,  that 
fascinated  if  it  did  not  convince 
the  judgment.  It  was  so  now, 
whilst  he  seriously  followed  up  the 
subject,  and  tried  to  prove  to  us 
that  the  Utopia  he  pictured  was 
not  so  impossible  as  we  thought. 
It  was  not  the  first  or  the  last 
bright  delusion  that  possessed  him. 
*L  thought  you  must  have  all 
lost  your  way  in  the  snow.  I  was 
just  meditating  despatching  a  mes- 
senger with  a  lantern,  in  proper 
Christmas  fashion,'  said  Mrs.  Rutter 
with  a  smile,  as  we  entered.  *  The 
dinner-bell  will  ring  directly :  make 
haste  and  dress,  gentlemen.' 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  all 
seated  at  the  dinner-table,  in  high 
spirits.  I  have  reason  to  recollect 
the  evening  well,  for  it  was  the  last 
thoroughly  cheerful  one  I  ever 
spent  at  Elmfields.  Though  I  knew 
it  not  then,  I  was  paying  my  last 
visit  under  that  hospitable  roo£ 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday.  It 
rose  bright  and  fine,  with  a  plea- 
sant sound  of  bells  in  the  frosty 
air.  I  was  standing  at  the  window 
with  Mi.s8  Rutter  after  breakfast, 
admiring  the  untrodden  sheet  of 
snow  before  us,  when  our  attention 
was  directed  by  Rutter  to  some 
curious  footmarks  just  under  the 
window. 

*How  in  the  world  could  they 
come  there  f  he  excLiimcd.  *Ha8 
any  one  been  tampering  with  our 
windows  in  the  night  ]  Look,  here 
are  traces  of  f<x)tmarks  all  round ; 
and,  by  Jove  !  there's  Komething 
dropped  in  the  snow,  below.' 

He  opened  the  window  and 
stepped  out.  The  something  in  the 
snow  was  a  cigar  case  made  of 
ebony,  with  steel  ornaments.  There 
was  ])lain  evidence  that  some  one 
had  been  roaming  round  the  house 
in  the  niglit. 

*  How  very  odd,'  said  Rutter,  ex- 
amining the  case  narrowly.  *  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I  have  seen 
this  in  my  father's  hands,  years 
ago.  It  was  kept  in  my  mother  s 
dressing-case  after  his  death,  I  re- 
collect.* 

*  Well,  really,  this  is  very  singu- 
lar,' remarked  Kate,  as  her  brother 
returned  to  the  window.  *  Had  we 
not  better  tell  mamma  ?  You  know 
the  strong-lH)x  is  kept  in  this  r(K>m. 
I  am  always  so  terrihcd  about 
thieves  :  I  lie  awake  ex])ecting  them 
every  niylit,  and  I  am  sure  1  shall 
hear  them  coming  up  the  stairs 
twenty  times  a  niglit  now.*  " 

*  1  don't  see  that  you  need,*  re- 
plied llutter.  *There*H  nothing 
ver>'  alarming  in  the  discovery  we 
have  nirde  ;  but  still,  I  wtmld  not 
nauje  it  to  my  mother,'  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  little  hesitation, '  it 
woultl  only  tidget  her,i»erhaps,and 
do  no  go«id.' 

Rutter  ltM)ke<l  me<litativcly  out 
upon  the  snowy  distance  as  he 
spoke,  ami  ch>sed  the  window  again. 
Kate  declared  that  with  two  .nuch 
gallant  tlefenders  as  her  brother 
and  myself,  she  ought  not  to  feel 
friuhteiied,  she  .sup{M»se<l ;  but  with 
all  deference  to  our  valour,  she 
really  and  truly  did 

*  Who  have  we  here,  I  womler,' 
exclaimed  Miss  Rutter,  .shortly  after. 


as  the  figure  of  a  small  boy  in  cor- 
duroys appeared  toiling  up  the 
drive,  through  the  deep  snow; 
*  one  of  mamma's  pensioners,  I  su|)- 
pose,  coming  to  cook  for  **  granny's 
soup."    What  is  it,  little  man  f 

Miss  Rutter  threw  oi>en  the  win- 
dow and  beckoned  the  small  boy 
to  approach. 

'  A  letter  for  the  latly,  from  the 
White  Ram,'  replied  the  lad.  almost 
dblocating  his  neck  in  his  attempts 
to  make  a  becoming  bow. 

W^ho  can  mamma's  correspondent 
at  the  White  Ram  be,  I  w<mderl 
What  an  odd  seal  1  It  looks  like 
the  imi)ressiim  of  a  shilling.' 

Miss  Rutter  ran  away  to  take  the 
letter  up  to  her  mamma's  room. 
When  slie  returned,  shortly  after, 
ready  for  church,  she  informed  us 
that  Mrs.  Rutter  o^mplained  of  a 
headache,  and  would  remain  at 
home  this  moniing. 

*  I  shall  do  the  same '  remarked 
Rutter  ;  *  I  want  to  react  the  Atttf- 
n(tum*  and  he  t«>ok  up  the  journal 
with  something  like  a  frown  on  his 
face. 

'  Why,  Robert,  how's  this?  Am 
I  and  jlr.  Hamilton  to  make  our 
appearance  in  that  great  pew  alone, 
and  be  stared  at  by  all  the  |)arish 
for  two  hours,  as  we  shall  be  if  you 
don't  accom^viny  us  Y 

*  If  you  will  go  to  church,  I  don't 
see  anything  else  for  you,  Kate. 
J/y  absence  wont  be  missed  by  any 
of'^^Mr.  Prideaux's  fl«>ck,  I'm  sure; 
or  if  so,  it  will  <mly  Ikj  remarked 
that  one  of  the  black  members  of 
the  fold  is  absent.' 

Miss  .  Rutter  looked  wistfully, 
sadly  at  her  bn>ther  for  a  moment, 
and  then  took  up  her  prayer-lniok, 
and  we  set  otf  without  another 
Word.  1  had  not  known  Rutter 
the  last  tw<»  years  without  disc(»ver- 
ing  ere  this  that  he  had  small  love 
or  reverence  for  Mr.  Prideaux  and 
his  ministrations. 

'It  is  a  groat  pity  that  my 
brotlier  allows  his  ki4?n  iH?rceptit»n 
of  inronsistency  and  false  pr«»fes- 
8it»n  to  influeneo  him  as  it  d«»cs,' 
remarke«l  Miss  Ihittcr.  after  we  had 
walked  on  in  .si lenre  f«ir  s«>n»o  dis- 
tance. M)ur  rectors  faults  do  not 
excuse  the  .short r« •mine's  (»f  his 
paruthiouers.     I  wi;»h--I  wudi— ' 
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Miss  Hatter  was  silent  again. 
•Robert  has  taken  to  reading 
strange  books  lately,  Mr.  Hamilton 
— German  metaphysics  and  queer 
volumes  that  he  wont  allow  me  to 
look  into.  I  fear  they  do  him  no 
good.  Women,  and  especially  young 
ones,  may  be  poor  judges  on  such 
subjects ;  but  this  1  know,  that 
Bob  has  lately  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  my  Sunday-school  class, 
rarely  attends  church — and,  worse 
than  all,  plainly  hints  to  me  at 
times  his  declining  belief  in  things 
which  he  has  still  too  much  reve- 
rence for  and  right  feeling  to  jest 
upon.  Have  you  not  remarked 
thisf 

I  replied  that  I  had ;  that  more- 
over I  had  held  discussions  with 
Rutter  many  times,  both  orally  and 
by  letter,  and  that  I  knew  that  he 
was  no  happier  for  the  opinions  he 
had  lately  lormcd. 

*He  is  too  sincere  to  adopt  a 
faith  as  one  adopts  a  fashion,  or  to 
take  his  religion  simply  as  an  in- 
herita.nce  from  those  that  have 
gone  before  him,'  I  continued.  *  If 
there  were  more  earnest  doubters 
amongst  us,  there  would  be  more 
earnest  believers,  my  father  often 
says.  Let  us  hope  that  these  are 
not  permanent  convictions.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  period  of  spiritual 
doubt  and  difficulty  known  to  al- 
most all  men  of  earnest  minds  in 
early  life.  At  least  I  have  heard 
wise  and  good  men  affirm  it,  and 
my  own  experience  (though  that 
perhaps  is  not  worth  mentioning) 
does  not  contradict  it.' 

That  evening  I  and  Rutter  sat 
alone  in  the  dining-room  discussing 
the  subject  that  had  formed  the 
theme  of  my  morning's  conversation 
with  his  sister. 

*  Do  you  think,  Hamilton,  that  I 
hold  these  views,  then,  from  pre- 
ference, or  that  I  dissent  from  re- 
ceived notions  merely  because  I 
am  unwilling  to  receive  them]' 
broke  out  Rutter,  suddenly.  *  You 
orthodox,  college-bred  folks  seem 
to  have  an  idea  that  we  who  do  not 
pin  our  faith  on  Butler  and  Paley, 
take  up  our  views  either  from  low 
and  selfish  motives,  or  because  we 
wont  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to 
think  on  these  questions.    I  tell 


you  I  have  thought — yes,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  too.  With  what 
result,  you  know.* 

*  I  don't  doubt  it,  Rutter,  and  I 
don't  presume  to  condemn  any  man 
who,  having  made  earnest  search 
after  truth,  arrives  at  different  con- 
clusions to  my  own.  But  speaking 
of  church-going  and  church-goers 
(the  point  we  started  from),  you 
will  allow  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  humbug  amongst  those  advanced 
philosophers  of  the  present  day, 
who,  whilst  they  sneer  at  the 
hollowness  and  formality  of  Church 
services,  the  insincerity  of  preach- 
ers, and  the  worldliness  of  congre- 
gations, prate  about "  natural  piety" 
and  "worshipping  God  in  the 
fields"  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Such  people  talk  edifyingly  enough 
about  the  sins  of  church-goers — 
their  inconsistencies,  their  criti- 
cisms of  bonnets  and  fashions,  their 
worldly  gossip  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  house  of  God;  but  it 
often  strikes  me  that  there  is  as 
much  humbug  in  the  sentimental 
sort  of  religion  these  teachers  pro- 
fess, as  in  that  of  the  most  incon- 
sistent stickler  for  orthodoxy. 
People  dorCt  go  into  the  fields  to 
worship  God.  They  go  for  air,  for 
exercise,  for  a  pleasant  Sunday  walk 
— to  gather  primroses  when  there 
are  any — to  wipe  the  dust  of  cities 
off  their  feet,  and  taste  those  pure 
natural  pleasures  which  are  in- 
stincts with  man,  John  Bunyan 
perhaps,  or  the  meditative  Cowper, 
might  pray  out  in  the  fields :  saints 
and  martyrs  may  have  done  it 
scores  of  times,  but  our  nineteenth- 
century  philosophers  don't  do  it ; 
and  they  would  be  much  surprised, 
I  think,  if  they  caught  the  working 
man  (their  favourite  disciple)  say- 
ing his  prayers  anywhere  about 
Hampstead  or  Blackheath.  No, 
it  requires  more  spirituality  of 
mind  than  we  most  of  us  pos- 
sess, to  worship  God  amidst  such 
surroundings.  We  ought  to,  and 
I  dare  say  often  do  for  a  moment, 
feel  our  thoughts  elevated  to  the 
Great  Giver  of  all  things  at  the 
sight  of  sunshine  and  green  leaves 
and  wayside  flowers ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  dignify  such  transient 
emotions— mere  impulses  wrought 
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by  the  influences  of  the  hour — 
with  the  title  of  worship.* 

*  All  this  djfivpos  of  my  remark 
to  Kate  this  morning,  chf  said 
Kutter,  with  a  smile.  *  Didn't  you 
two  abuse  me  on  your  way  to 
church !  Let's  lay  aside  our  po- 
lemics, old  fellow.  If  anybody  could 
make  a  convert  of  me,  it  woidd 
be  you,  Will,  I  believe ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  **  leaven  of  malice" 
within  nie  is  too  strong  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  hurry.  It  will  require 
powerful  correctives,  I  fear.  Don't 
look  savage.  I  may  talk  lightly, 
but  I  don't  feel  so.  Hark  !— what's 
thatr 

It  was  the  hall-bell,  which  was 
rung  in  haste. 

*A  late  hour  for  visitors,'  re- 
marked Ruttor,  *  and  such  a  night ! 
It  was  snowing  fast  an  hour  ag«x' 

*I  wish  I  possessed  the  argu- 
mentative ]K)wer  of  some  men,  I 
continued,  pursuing  the  train  of 
thought  i)assing  thn)ugh  my  mind. 
'However  clear  my  convictions 
may  be,  I  find  it  dangerous  to  argue 
where  there  are  somanydilHcuItics 
presenting  themselves,  antl  such 
new  and  unthought-of  objections 
brought  to  bear  against  one.  My 
own  armoury  may  contain  the 
right  weapons,  but  I  want  the 
skill  to  use  them,  and  tlie  praccice 
that  ^ives  confidence  in  them,  1 
fear.  When  next  you  come  to 
towii,  lUitter " 

•Tell  your  mistress  it's  of  no  use 

Imtting  nic  off.     I  mitrt  and  tnti  8co 
ler.     l^id  her  come  to  me  at  once. 
I  have  no  time  to  hise.' 

The  words,  uttered  in  a  loud  and 
angry  voice,  came  fn»m  the  lial). 
Kutter  starteil  \\\\  and  turned  white 
as  he  heanl  them.  Tiie  next  ni(»- 
ment,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
a  tall  man  enveloi>ed  in  a  riding- 
coat  stnxle  in. 

*  Where  is  your  mother  ?  I  shall 
take  no  denial  at  the  hands  of  her 
»er\*ants.  1  have  lost  time  enough 
already.' 

With  a  sc(»wling  glance  at  us 
both,  the  intni<ler  tlung  down  his 
rid in;^- whip  on  the  table,  and  )»egan 
to  shake  otf  the  snow  fn»ni  his  hat 
and  coat. 

'IVtiy,  what  ri^ht  have  you  to 
Utter  my  mothers  name  in  this 


tone  f  cried  Rutter,  trembling  with 
anger. 

•Now,  come,  my  good  lad,  no 
heroics,  if  i/ou  please.  I  have  come 
here  to  see  your  mother  on  business, 
and  don't  mean  to  go  away  till  we 
have  settled  it.  As  to  my  "  tone," 
I  cfin't  pretend  to  ada][>t  that  to 
young  gentlemen's  fancies.  If  it 
don't  suit  you,  so  much  the  W(»rso 
for  your  delicate  susceptibility, 
that's  all  I  can  say.' 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  course  it  was  no 
other)  gave  a  coarse  laugh,  and 
stared  defiantly  across  the  tiible. 

'Have  a  care,  sir,  or  you  may 
try  my  }>atience  too  far/  said 
Kutter,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
gazing  at  the  man  he  adilressed 
with  a  ]>ale  but  determined  face. 

•Ha !  ha  1  ha  !  It  must  be  as  good 
as  a  play  for  your  friend  there  to 
see  us  always  at  the  old  game,  Hob. 
So  mysterious,  too,  isn't  it !  {Shall 
we  enlighten  him  a  little?  Yiai 
cut  \\\i  rough  to-night  :  sni»iose  I 
do  the  siime.  Two  can  play  at  this 
game,  my  boy.' 

The  siK'aker  s  tt>ne  suddenly  be- 
came fierce ;  and,  as  he  advanced 
nearer  to  us,  the  scar  un  his  cheek 
grew  livid. 

'  »Say  what  you  like.  Til  .^^tand 
no  more  of  this  bullying.  I  have 
endured  it  long  enough,  if  you 
don't  respect  my  mother's  name, 
perhaj'S  you  will  have  more  regard 
for  my  fist.  Walk  out  of  the 
house,  sir,  or  we'll  see  who  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two.' 

With  a  clenched  hand  and  s]»ark- 
ling  eye,  Kutter  stepi»ed  forward 
and  uttered  the  wonls  in  a  res«ilute 
voice.  They  were  n<  i  s<  n  mer  s\  h  iken 
than  Wiisiiii  snatehed  up  his  whip 
from  the  tableland  said — 

*  L:iy  but  a  tin.L;eron  ine,andyou 
shall  re|K.Mit  it  to  the  last  iby  of 
yt)ur  life,  lUiliert  Kutter.' 

Standing  thus,  glaring  at  each 
other  with  a  fury  1  have  butseldt»m 
seen  in  the  eyes  of  inan,  an  ann 
was  interiNiMHt  l>etween  them. 

'  Lewis :  1^  •!  wrt !  1 1  u>h,  for 
Heaven's  sake!  I'ut  down  that 
whip.  I  say!  How  dare  vmu  lift  it 
agjiinst  my  sonf' 

There  stKNl  Mrs.  Kutter,  with 
territr  in  her  voice  and  Itnik.-*,  gazing 
innn  one  to  the  other  in  diMiiay. 
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'Mother,  leave  me  to  rid  you  of 
this  persecution.  We  have  borne 
it  long  enough.  Now,  sir,  again  I 
request  you  to  leave  the  house.' 

*  Not  at  your  orders,  youngster. 
Do  you  bid  me  go,  Ann  ?  Better 
not  be  rash:  no  knowing  what  a 
desperate  man  will  do  when  driven 
into  a  comer.  Tell  the  young 
gentlemen  to  retire,  Mrs.  Rutter. 
Young  people  are  impulsive,  and 
they  may  ggt  themselves  into  trou- 
ble.' 

The  irritating  mockery  of  the 
tone  made  Butter's  lips  quiver  with 
suppressed  rage ;  but  his  mother 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  gently — 

'  Leave  us,  Bobert.  My  'mind  is 
made  up  as  to  the  course  I  shall  in 
future  pursue.    It  is  well,  perhaps, 


that  things  have  come  to  this  pass, 
and  my  patience  at  an  end.  Are 
you  aware  that  you  left  traces  be- 
hind you  of  your  midnight  ramblea 
round  my  house  last  night  V 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Butter  held 
out  the  ebony  cigar-case  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  gave  a  slight  start  as 
he  beheld  it.  I  did  not  hear  his 
reply;  for,  at  a  sign  from  Mrs. 
Butter,  I  took  hold  of  her  son's 
arm,  and  urged  him  from  the  room. 
Ten  minutes  later,  the  dining-room 
door  opened  again  ;  and  after  a  few 
words  m  a  high  key,  we  heard  Mr. 
Wilson  cross  the  hall,  and  say — 

'Take  the  consequences,  then, 
Mrs.  Butter.  We  are  both  firm: 
we'll  see  who  gives  in  first;'  and 
then  the  hall-door  was  closed  with 
a  bang  that  shook  the  house. 


UNIVEBSAL  SUFFBAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

By  a  White   Bepublican. 


THE  Civil  War  whicli  has  now 
been  raging  in  the  United 
States  for  nearly  fifteen  months 
with  ever-increasing  fierceness  and 
fury,  is  a  calamity  so  enormous 
and  so  threatening,  that  all  the 
thinking  world  may  well  be  occu- 
pied with  its  causes  and  its  cure. 
It  is  not  a  war  between  rival  na- 
tions ;  not  a  conflict  between  dif- 
ferent races  and  religions;  nor  a 
contest  between  superior  and  in- 
ferior civilization.  It  is  simply 
and  literally  a  family  quarrel,  a 
firatricidal  ti§ht,  proverbially  the 
worst  and  wickedest  of  all.  The 
readers  of  Fraser  have  been  told 
by  eminent  authority  that  the  great 
struggle  now  going  on  in  America 
is  simply  a  strife  between  freedom 
and  slavery ;  the  spirit  of  good  con- 
tending with  the  spirit  of  evil; 
and  that  the  seceded  States  of  the 
South  are  fighting  for  the  profits 
of  the  slave-trade;  for  the  exten- 
sion of  slaveryj  and  for  *  the  privi- 
lege of  burning  human  beings 
alive !'  Surely,  if  this  were  true, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  all  Christian 
nations  to  take  active  part  with 
the  North  in  subjugating,  or  even 


annihilating,  so  barbarous  a  people. 
The  same  writer  asserts  that  the 
South  ostentatiously  proclaims  its 
purpose  to  be  that  of  slavery  pro- 
pagandism  •  .but  does  not  state 
when,  or  wnere,  or  by  what  autho- 
rity such  a  purpose  was  proclaimed; 
while  he  omits  to  mention  that  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  Confe- 
derate Legislature  abolis/ied/or  ever 
the  African  slave  trade.  It  is  true, 
the  South  claimed  equal  rights 
with  the  North  in  the  common 
territories  of  the  United  States: 
and  had  this  claim,  so  long  urged 
and  so  logically  established,  been 
granted  and  guarded  by  a  law  of 
Congress,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
war  would  have  been  avoided,  or 
at  least  postponed.  Such,  we  happen 
to  know,  is  the  opinion  of  the  late 
leading  Southern  senators  at  Wash- 
ington, who  are  now  leaders  of  the 
'Great  Bebellion'  in  the  field. 
Vice-President  Breckenridge,  Sena- 
tors Mason,  Benjamin,  Slidell,  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  demanded  nothing 
more  than  this  simpjle  Federal 
guarantee  of  *  Equal  rights  in  the 
Territories.'  The  North  refused 
what  it  considered  a   concession 
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(althougli  there  can  be  no  concession 
in  a  case  of  abstract  right),  and  a 
hundred  thousand  human  lives 
have  already  been  sacrified  to  its  in- 
exorable decision.  We  do  not  stop 
to  count  the  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents,  nor  to  consider  the  wide- 
spreading  disaster  consequent  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  equilibnum 
of  the  whole  commercial  world. 
Was  the  North  wise — was  it  right 
in  refusing  these  demands  of  the 
South  ]  Upon  this  question  hangs 
the  wliole  merit  of  the  controversy, 
and  all  the  justice  and  equity  of 
the  conflict.  In  order  to  judge 
more  intelligently  and  correctly  as 
to  the  rights  and  >*Tongs  involved 
in  the  strife,  we  must  first  consider 
who  and  what  constituted  the  au- 
thority of  these  war-making  Powers. 
To  this  end  let  us  look  a  little 
analyticallv  into  the  Federal  Con- 
gress at  Washington ;  and  see  of 
what  material  the  'assembled 
wisdom  of  the  nation'  is  comi)osed. 
And  here  we  come  at  once  to  the 
root  of  all  tlic  evil,  or  rather  to  the 
result  of  the  great  underlying  evil, 
Unrfstrictcd  tSuffrrn/e,  which  lias 
rent  the  American  Union  asunder, 
and  threatens  to  topple  *the  Mwlel 
Hc]>ublic'  into  a  hoiieless  heai»  of 
ruins.  Was  this  war  the  will  of 
the  people?  And  is  the  voice  of 
the  people  the  will  of  God  I 

To  both  of  these  ouesticms  we  give 
a  most  emphatic  (lenial.  The  war 
was  the  work  of  demagogues,  and 
Universal  Suffrage  the  instrument 
they  used  to  bring  it  alxmt.  Had 
the  (pKstion  of  etjual  rig  I  its  in  the 
territories  been  submitted  to  the 
unbiassed  judgment  of  the  nati ve- 
in mi  male  citizens  of  the  Uniteil 
States  over  twenty-one  years  of 
ajre,  who  etuild  reiid  the  (Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  d«mbt  but  «in  overwhelming 
vote  would  have  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  South.  And  yet  a 
majurity  of  the  s<vcalle<l  rcpresi'n- 
tatives  of  the  i)eople,  in  tlii-ir  h'gis- 
lative  capacity,  vote  adversely  to 
the  claims  and  interests  of  the 
S<mth,  and  secession,  resistance, 
and  o]>en  war  are  the  logical  aiul 
inevitahle  consequences.  The  Cio- 
vemnient  of  the  country  fails  t«» 
embody  and  express  the  wisdom  of 


the  country,  or  even  to  enact  the 
will  of  the  people.  We  therefore 
venture  the  assertion  tliat  a  Go- 
vernment based  upon  unrestricted 
sufFrage  can  never  be  pennanent ; 
and  that  absolute  or  unlimited  De- 
mocracy is  a  failure.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  often  tried,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults. The  Athenians  tried  it ;  the 
Romans  tried  it ;  the  French  tried 
it ;  and  the  last  and  grandest  at- 
tempt of  all  is  likely  to  prove  the 
most  signal  failure  of  all  Demo- 
cracy, or  self-government,  is  very 
beautiful  in  theor>' ;  but  it  docs  not 
work  well  in  practice.  It  starts 
upon  the  fundamental  fallacy  that 
•  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God ;'  that  a  imytirily  of  num- 
bers, witlnmt  regard  to  bniins,  have 
a  divine  richt  to  rule.  Mo  dogma 
is  more  dangerous,  not  to  say 
absurd.  Does  any  one  believe 
that  tiie  populace  of  London  to- 
day, if  absolute  free  ch4»ice  wefie 
given  it,  would  elect  its  wi>est  and 
best  citizen  to  l>e  its  chief  magis- 
trate i  In  the  United  States  free 
Butii-age  has  failed  to  elevate  the 
nation  s  greatest  and  best  men  to 
be  the  nation's  rulers.  Clay  and 
Webster  fell  short  of  the  White 
H<mse ;  and  there  is  no  l>etter  epi- 
taph for  the  tomb  oi  the  f.«rmer 
than  his  own  ]>nmd  words:  *I 
would  rather  be  right  than  be  Pre- 
sident.* 

Of  all  the  causes  which  have 
been  named  as  ieafling  to  the  civil 
war  in  America,  the  l-allut-box  is 
the  mo.st  radical  and  poweiiiil.  In 
the  city  (»f  New  York,  for  in.^-tance, 
where  in  the  year  1857  no  less  than 
183,000  emigrants  were  huuled 
from  all  p|iirts  of  Kun>)>e.  CMii>i>ting 
largely  of  that  miscellaneous  «'la>H 
of  va.::alH»n«l>,  paupers,  ami  «ulj»rits, 
'  wh<i  leave  tlieir  cimntry  f.-r  their 
country's  go«Ml,'  the  annual  access 
«>f  what  is  called  the  *  forei;:n  vote,' 
is  sufficient  to  turn  the  -cah*  in 
favour  of  the  party  that  wins  it 
either  by  purchase  or  lalavir.  It 
is  tnie  that  a  re>idei:ce  of  tivr  years 
is  require<l  to  make  an  'ailopted 
citizen :  hut  the  iM.litical  wire- 
pullers of  New  Y«>rk,  in  tiie  heat 
of  party  excitement,  do  n>>t  stick 
at  any  little  informalities  of  the 
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law  that  stand  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  where  there  is  no  system 
of  registration,  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  stuffing  the  ballot-boxes 
and  deciding  the  elections  with  the 
illegal  votes  of  these  ignorant  aliens. 
And  thus  Democracy  is  demora- 
lized, and  all  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  citizenship  trifled  with  and 
trampled  on.  In  the  empire  city 
of  New  York,  the  vote  of  Mr.  Astor, 
the  richest  man  in  America  (worth 
40,000,000  dollars  before  the  war, 
probably  20,000,000  dollars  to-day,) 
IS  nullified  by  some  raw  and  ragged 
emigrant  who  cannot  even  speak 
the  American  language,  wnose 
'  politics'  are  bought  for  a  glass  of 
rum,  and  who  does  not  know  or 
care  whether  he  is  voting  for  Gene- 
ral Jackson  or  the  Fourth  of  July  1 
In  the  Athenian  city  of  Boston,  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Everett,  who  is  not 
only  a  citizen  of  wealth,  but  who 
represents  the  learning,  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  New  England,  is  also  neutralized 
by  a  ballot  cast  by  some  newly- 
arrived  fugitive  from  justice,  es- 
caped convict,  parish  pauper,  or 
Italian  organ-gnnder,  who  knows 
little  more  of  the  questions  at  issue 
than  the  diminutive  mute  that 
dances  to  his  music. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  better 
class  of  citizens  at  the  North  have 
become  so  disgusted  with  the 
scenes  at  the  polls — the  crowding, 
screaming,  bullying,  and  fighting — 
that  a  majority  of  gentlemen  avoid 
altogether  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  *  election  day,'  letting  the  mob, 
or  rather  the  demagogues  who 
control  it,  have  their  own  way  in 
all  municipal,  state,  and  national 
afEairs.  There  is  shameful  truth, 
as  well  as  scathing  satire,  in  the 
familiar  injunctions  of  the  parti- 
san press,  repeated  in  large  letters 
on  the  morning  of  the  election, 
*  Vote  early  and  vote  often  P  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  squads  of 
'roughs'  to  ^o  from  poll  to  poll, 
particularly  m  *  the  Bloody  Sixth 
Ward'  of  New  York,  and  boast  at 
night  of  the  number  of  illegal  bal- 
lots they  have  cast.  Of  the  1 25,000 
voters  m  the  *  Empire  City,  not 
one-fifth  are  owners  of  real  estate ; 
and  of  the  entire  body  of  aldermen 


and  councilmen,  not  one  in  five 
pays  taxes.  And  these  are  the 
Solons  who  make  laws  for  the 
city,  levying  and  disbursing  a  re- 
venue of  some  2opoo,ooo  dollars  a 
year.  Can  we  wonder  that,  under 
such  a  system,  or  rather  no  system, 
the  lowest  pettifoggers  are  elected 
judges,  and  convicted  criminals  to 
offices  of  the  highest  honour  and 
emolument!  American  congresses 
and  American  chief  magistrates  are 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  free  suff'rage. 
The  result  is  war  instead  of  peace, 
folly  instead  of  wisdom.  No  one 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  can  deny  the  fact, 
that  the  character  of  its  public 
men  has  rapidly  deteriorated  from 
the  days  of  Washington  down  to 
the  present.  In  the  Federal  Con- 
gress we  look  in  vain  for  men  like 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and 
Wright ;  while  the  governors  of 
States  are  far  inferior  in  talent, 
education,  and  social  standing  to 
their  *  Excellencies '  of  yore. 
Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  is 
a  successful  grocer;  Governor 
Sprague,  of  Khode  Island,  a 
wealthy  cotton-spinner;  and  Go- 
vernor Andrew,  of  Boston,  an 
'active  politician.'  Men  who 
truckle  to  the  masses  ride  into 
power  on  some  popular  hobby  of 
the  moment :  now  it  is  Abolition- 
ism, now  Teetotalism,  and  now 
Kadicalism  under  some  of  its 
Protean  forms  ;  politicians  become 
'plenty  as  blackberries,'  while 
statesmen  are  rarer  than  diamonds : 
'wealth  accumulates  and  men 
decay,'  loyalty  is  lost  in  lust  for 
power;  and  even  party  organiza- 
tions— to  quote  the  words  of  a 
famous  partisan  leader  of  the  North 
— are  only  held  together  by  'the 
cohesive  power  of  public  plunder.' 
When  the  United  States  grew  to 
be  an  incoherent  congeries  of 
thirty-four  *  independent  sove- 
reignties,' with  their  thirty-four 
independent  legislatures,  all  the 
creatures  of  free  suffrage,  with  a 
Federal  Congress  composed  of  poli- 
ticians of  the  same  calibre,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  discord,  disagree- 
ment, and  disruption  should  follow, 
especially  when  we  consider  the 
incompatibility  of   interests   and 
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institutions  between  the  Northern 
and  tlie  Southern  States. 

It  is  always  easier  to  trace  the 
causes  of  evil  than  to  point  out  the 
remedy ;  but  tlie  lesson  of  all  his- 
toiy  is  quite  conclusive  i!i  vcfjard  to 
the  utter  imjiracticability  of  unre- 
stricted suffrage.  If  the  wisdc  »m,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  State  are  entitled  to  nde 
the  State,  surely  we  shall  not  find 
them  in  the  poj)ular  voice  of  the 
masses.  Ten  righteous  men,  we 
are  told,  might  have  saved  fn>m 
destriicti«»n  tiie  *  cities  of  the  plain  :* 
and  we  believe  that  ten  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  United  States 
would  have  saved  the  Union,  had 
their  counsels  been  heeded  a  year 
and  a  half  ag(» ;  spared  all  the 
fraternal  blood  that  has  been  wasted 
in  this  unholy  war ;  and  so  con- 
ciliated and  pacitieateil  the  i>eojile, 
that  the  op|M>«ing  sections  of  the 
Kepublic  might  have  lived  on  in 
harmony  through  a  millennium  of 
prosper!  ty  and  [Hsice.  Ihit  *  madness 
ruled  the  hour,'  and  the  golden 
opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  The 
•  Kesolut ions'  introduced  by  Mr. 
•  Crittendi'U,  the  Nestor  «»f  the 
Senate,  who  pleaded  with  eloquent 
tears  that  the  i>live-branch  insteail 
of  the  swonl  should  be  usoil  in 
brinijing  back  an  t>trendod  and  re- 
bellious pe<»ple;  an<l  whose  white 
hairs  should  have  been  rt'sinctctl 
like  a  saoivjl  Hag  of  tnu-e  l>y  the 
nunjumt  ])assioiis  of  angry  and 
belligerent  sections-  the  *(*ritten- 
den  Resolutions/ wiiich  would  have 
satistietl  the  demands  «)f  thr  S«»nth 
witiiout  comi»n»mising  the  honour 
or  the  int«Tosts  of  the  N*>rth»  were 
given  to  the  winds,  ami  Mho  la^t 
argument  t»f  tynuits'  was  ncinpleil. 
The  thoMi^htUd  a!i  I  rea>nnaltle  mm 
of  the  nation  >u;;geste«l  a  (\»nven- 
tion  *fr«'h  fnnn  the  people,*  eom- 
p4»sed  of  two  nr  more  citi/.eU'*  of 
ciich  State,  t  »  devise  me.TMires  «>f 
harimniy  and  reeonciliaiitm.  Ihit 
they  were  unlurded. 

As  an  evideiii-e  tl:at  the  Con- 
servative men  of  the  N«nih  wire 
Htron;:ly  in  favnur  of  conciliation, 
of  saving  the  Uni«»n  wit  In  ait  emn*- 
iiig  the  S  fUth.  a  hin;:le  fart  is  worth 
nn)re  than  volumes  lif  mere  asser- 
tion.   When  these  resolutious  were 


pending  before  Congress,  and  while 
the  voluntary  Peace  Omvention 
was  Wing  held  in  Wa.»thington, 
there  ha]>peneil  to  be  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  city,  a  national 
meeting  of  railroad  otiicers  and 
directors.  The  Hun.  Mr.  Coming, 
M.C.  of  Albany,  a  man  t»f  large 
wealth,  and  a  leading  deinocratic 
politician,  was  ehoscn  chainnan  of 
this  meetin^'.  In  order  to  ascertain 
more  thoroughly  the  feeling  c»f  the 
class  of  people  thnmghout  the 
countrj-  wht»se  material  interests 
were  then  under  ^lK•cial  ci»nsidera- 
tion,  Mr.  Coming  telegraphed  to 
the  prosiilent  o\  every  niilroad 
company  in  the  United  States  for 
his  vote  on  the  Crittenden  Resolu- 
tions; and  fnun  this  large  number 
of  responsible  ami  intelligent  men, 
whose  vari.jus  incorponitii>ns  ex- 
tended over  an  aggregate  distance  of 
32,000  miles  tif  railn».id,  represent- 
ing a  capital  i>f  i, 000,000,000  ciol- 
lars,  only  tw<i  v<ites  were  cast 
a;rainst  Mr.  Crittenden's  nroposi- 
tii»n  lor  a  peaceful  ami  biootHess 
settlement  t»f  the  great  heetit>nal, 
siK-ial,  riiid  political  controversy. 
Coidii  the  v»»tes  4)f  the  judges,  the 
lawyers,  the  eler;ry,  the  presidents 
of  college^,  have  bivn  similarly 
taken  at  that  moment,  there  would 
doubtless  liavebeen  an  overwhelm- 
ing voire  for  i»eace.  Kveii  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  are 
assureil,  had  deeided  «»n  wiiliilniw- 
ing  tlie  Federal  trotijis  fn»in  Fort 
Sumter,  in  the  har)M>ur«>!  Charles- 
ton, atier  the  formal  sece.*  inn  of 
Smth  ( V.voHna,  in  the  hi»pe  that  ne- 
gotiaiion  miu'ht  follow,  result iiu'  in 
ananiieablen'Sti>nitinut»!tht  rnmii. 
Tlie  mas>es.  however,  who  had 
iiothin.:  at  >t:ik>',  anil  the  ilciua- 
gouue>  ainl  >peeulaiurs  who  had 
every tliiiu'  tn  luakr  by  the  war, 
proved  t«Hi  sirnTi;;  f.ir  the  «';i!nier 
c.>un>el.-.  i*i  the  Senate.  '»r  tin.  in«»re 
j»rudt  :•.:  pfliey  i»f  the  ( Jovernnn  nt, 
Tiie  CMmmi>Moner-i  i>f  the  S-uiii 
w«re  refund  a  hearing  at  the  \\  iiite 
lit'U^e.  Flirt  Snnitt  r  wa-*  i.iki-n, 
anil  the  greatest  and  n^»*t  di«.is- 
trous  civil  war  the  \\«»rM  lia^  •  ver 
witne»ed  wa.**  begun.  V.  Inn  and 
hov  it  will  eml.  It  is  ii<-t  our  pro- 
i4ent  purpose  to  pndi.-:  :  thai  it 
uii^hi  and  would  liave  Iki>u  avtiideti 
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under  a  system  of  limited  suffi-age, 
is  the  great  fact  we  would  now  im- 
press upon  the  f  ramers  of  republics 
and  the  advocates  of  democratic 
institutions.  When  the  cry  went 
through  the  North  that  *  the  stars 
and  stripes  had  been  insulted,'  and 
that  volunteers  were  wanted  to 
protect  the  capital,  50,000  idle 
Doys,  unemployed  men,  and  vaga- 
bond 'voters'  in  the  city  of  New 
York  (that  great  reservoir  of  the 
refuse  of  nations),  rushed  to  the 
recruiting  office,  clamorous  for  war 
and — *  rations.*  Wiser  men  remon- 
strated against  this  sudden  mad- 
ness, recommending  the  Federal 
Administration  to  take  an  attitude 
of  patient  firmness,  softened  by 
paternal  forbearance;  to  do  any- 
thing in  reason,  or  what,  in  the 
excitement  of  tne  moment  might 
seem  unreason,  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  fraternal  blood. 

Again  the  'still  small  voice' 
of  wisdom  was  utterly  lost  in  the 
storm.  A  vindictive  feeling  was 
aroused ;  the  policy  of  coercion 
was  inaugurated:  while  600,000 
men  were  orderea  to  the  field  to 
contend  with  a  host  of  equal 
numbers  that  had  sprung  spon- 
taneously to  arms  in  defence  of 
their  sou,  their  families,  and  their 
firesides  :  or,  in  the  historical  lan- 
guage of  the  patriots  of  the  re- 
volution, to  consecrate  to  the  cause 
'their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honour.'  This  Northern 
army,  we  have  high  authority  for 
stating,  is  composed  of  forty-one 
per  cent,  of  Irish  and  Germans,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  alien  nation- 
alities ;  while  the  ranks  of  the 
Southern  army  are  almost  entirely 
filled  with  citizens  *  to  the  manor 
bom.'  It  is  free  suffrage  that  has 
demoralized  the  Government ;  in- 
volved the  nation  in  domestic  war ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  greatly  restricted, 
the  days  of  the  American  Republic 
will  be  soon  numbered.  How 
can  this  great  family  of  States, 
with  opposing  interests,  dwell 
together  in  unity,  when  a  Massa- 
chusetts cotton  manufacturer,  by 
the  aid  of  his  employ6s,  may 
counterbalance  the  votes  of  a 
whole  township  of  Mississippi 
plantera-~the   former   voting   for 


high  tariffs,  and  the  latter  for  free- 
trade? 

The  question  then  arises,  whether 
the  people,  under  any  circumstances, 
are  capable  of  self-government ;  in 
other  words,  whether  Republics 
are  possible.  Making  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  people  and 
the  masses,  between  the  citizens  and 
the  populace,  we  answer  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative.  Under  a  wise 
system  of  restricted  suffrage, 
guarded  by  careful  registration 
laws,  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, restmg  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  is  not  a  mere  Utopian 
dream  bom  of  Platonic  optimism, 
but  a  pleasant  and  practical  reality. 
It  is  a  fundamental  dogma  of 
Democracy  that  all  power  springs 
from  the  people^  and  that  the 
power  to  govern  implies  the  right 
to  govern.  The  great  error  consists 
in  confounding  the  people  with 
the  mob;  the  citizen  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  State,  with  the 
individual  who  merely  inhabits  it. 
The  former  only  has  a  right  to  take 
part  in  the  Government,  either  in 
framing  or  in  executing  the  public 
laws.  All  other  persons  should 
be  treated  as  minors.  Let  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  limited  to  men 
worthy  of  so  sacred  a  trust ;  and 
let  no  man  have  a  vote  in  the  State 
who  cannot  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  the  State  ;  and  who  has 
not  some  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
public  welfare.  With  these  two 
qualifications  of  property  and  edu- 
cation, a  people  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  govern  themselves.  A 
native-born  American  doe's  not 
inherit  the  right  of  franchise  until 
he  attains  his  majority,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years;  and  long 
before  that  time  he  may  be  a  soldier 
in  the  army,  a  graduate  of  the 
university,  a  member  of  the  bar, 
or  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The 
unnaturalized  foreigner  should  at 
least  remain  long  enough  on  pro- 
bation to  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  to  acquire  some  in- 
terest in  the  State,  some  knowledge 
of  its  institutions,  before  being 
permitted,  by  right  of  suffrage,  to 
dispose  of  the  property  and  the 
liberty  of  the  country  that  protects 
and  supports  Jiim. 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  when  land  was  plenty 
and  hands  were  scarce;  when  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  New  World  was 
yearning  to  be  tilled,  and  primeval 
forests  were  waiting  to  be  felled, 
the  broad  arms  of  the  United  States 
were  opened  wide  to  welcome  to  its 
capacious  bosom  refugees  and  emi- 
grants from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  tree  of  American  liberty,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  ab- 
origines, filled  the  heavens  and 
sheltered  the  earth;  while  under 
its  protecting  branches  inexliaus- 
tible  Nature  spread  her  bounteous 
feast  in  this  new  and  magnificent 
*  asylum  for  the  oppressed.'  Politi- 
cal restraints  were  little  needed  to 
keep  a  contented  people  in  order ; 
and  unlimited  suffrage  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  dream  of 
universal  freedom  and  social  equa- 
lity. Thomas  Jciferson  and  Tliomas 
Paine  inaugurated  tlie  A^e  of 
Hetison  and  radicalism  by  incul- 
cating the  falliicious  doctrine— the 
conierstone  of  the  *  Declaration  of 
Independence' — that  *all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal;'  and  this, 
too,  while  recognising  proi>erty  in 
slaves,  and  reckoning  tliem  as  a 
basis  of  representation  !  \Vhy  the 
framers  ot  the  Constitution  were 
not  sutiiciently  logical  to  allow  a 
man  to  cast  a  vote  on  an  equal 
amount  of  property  invested  in 
horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  of 
burden,  has  never  been  siitisfac- 
torily  explained  by  the  Demt)cratic 
doctors;  and  it  is  a  <iuestion 
which  may  try  their  logical  acumen 
to  answer. 

It  is  a  fact  never  to  be  lost  siglit 
of,  that  the  citizens  of  the  S«»utheni 
States,  while  nominally  demotTatic, 
have  always  been  nu»re  conserva- 
tive politically,  and  more  aristo- 
cratic socially,  than  the  ])e(}]>Ie  tif 
the  Nt>rth.  In  their  conj:ri»ssional 
rcjireaontiition,  fur  instance,  which 
under  the  Fedenil  constitution  is 
based  ui)on  inipiilation  incn*ly,  the 
S<»uth  counts  out  of  its  census  two- 
fifths  of  its  negroes;  while  in  the 
North  every  cohmrctl  person,  as 
well  as  every  individual  belonging 
to  the  iiemu  hnmn^  is  Counted  ha 
jMirt  of  the  ]H>pulation,  or  Congn*.-*- 
sional    constituency.       In     oilier 


words,  a  negro  at  the  North  nites 
as  one ;  at  the  South  as  only  three- 
fifths  of  one.  This,  of  course,  gives 
to  the  fonuer  section  a  certain  ad- 
vantage of  numerical  strength,  re- 
presented in  the  popular  or  lower 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 
The  Senate,  or  Upper  House  of 
Congress,  representing  the  States 
rather  than  tiie  masses  (each  State, 
large  or  small,  sending  two),  has 
hitherto  held  in  check  this  suri>lus 
subterranean  iK)wer;  and  so  long 
as  there  existed  an  equal  number 
of  Free  and  Slave  States,  the  kilance 
of  legislation  was  so  equitably  ad- 
justed as  to  keep  the  i)eace  and 
preser\*e  the  Union.  The  centri- 
petal force  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  equal  to  the  centrifu^ 
tendencies  of  the  States,  the  whole 
system  continued  to  revolve  in 
comparative  harmony.  But  when 
the  first  star  *  shot  madly  from  its 
sphere,'  the  equilibrium  was  h»st, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Kenublic  became  discordant  and 
dislocited.  When  the  North,  fnun 
politiciil  rather  than  niond  reasons, 
resolved  to  admit  no  more  slave 
states  into  the  Union,  the  South 
took  the  alarm.  With  sixteen 
States  against  fifteen,  thirty-two 
senators  against  thirty,  they  could 
no  longer  contend  successfully 
against  the  Tariff  iM>licy  of  New 
England.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  fight,  and  Kiinsas  was  the 
first  battle-field.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  question  of  slavery  as  the 
balance  of  ]H»wer  in  the  Senate  that 
iiiqiarteil  such  interest  and  buch 
bitterness  to  that  memorable  ei)n- 
test.  The  Hon.  ll<il>ert  .1.  Walker, 
the  great  champion  of  free  trade, 
who  was  appoints  I  by  President 
liuchanan  as  governor  of  Kan>as, 
cared  not  .m»  much  for  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  as  for  tlje  triumph 
of  his  favourite  theory.  He  wanted 
the  twti  senatorial  votes  i>i  the  in- 
coming Stiitc  to  bo  cast  with  the 
South  in  favour  of  free  trade,  his 
infallible  panacea  foralldoine^tic  ills 
ami  intematio'ial  misunderstand- 
ings. The  1  >emix'r.itic  i»arty  of  the 
North,  pnifes-ii^lly  an  ant i- tariff 
|»arty,  and  friendly  to  Siuthem 
agricultural  interests,  deM-rtr.l  its 
banners  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
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voted  for  protection  to  every  local 
interest ;  the  New  England  demo- 
crat, for  discrimination  in  favour  of 
his  manufactures-  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  in  favour  of  his  iron  works. 
With  a  radical  split  in  the  National 
Presidential  Convention,  the  demo- 
crats were  defeated  in  the  election ; 
although  there  was  a  popular  ma- 
jority against  Lincoln,  thrown  away 
on  Douglas  and  Breckenridge,  of 
more  than  one  million  of  votes  ! 
another  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  wiU  of  the  people  was  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  mauguration  of  the 
Kepublican  President.  And  yet  no 
one  can  deny  the  constitutionality 
of  his  election ;  or  that  individual 
opposition  to  his  executive  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  anything  less  than 
rebellion,  or  even  treason.  The 
opposition  of  '  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent JStiites'  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  quite 
another  question ;  but  whether  this 
resistance,  open  or  secret,  armed 
or  unarmed,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  is  rebellion,  revolution,  trea- 
son, or  simply  the  exercise  of  a 
'reserved  right^'  we  do  not  now 
propose  to  inquire.  The  great  body 
of  tlie  people  of  the  South  have 
evidently  been  educated  to  believe 
in  the  right,  even  in  the  dtUy  of 
secession :  and  it  must  be  confessed 
they  are  nghting  heroically  in  vin- 
dication of  their  faith.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  great  logician  of  South 
Carolina,  during  his  long  career  in 
the  Federal  Senate,  seldom  made  a 
speech  or  a  motion  in  which  he  did 
n()t  strongly  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  State  rights ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  not  only  the  political  leader  of 
the  statesmen  oi  the  South:  he 
was  the  instructor  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  people.  He  taught 
allegiance  to  the  State  as  the  first 
of  political  duties ;  and  his  pupils 
in  the  Senate  of  1861  could  only 
retire  from  their  seats  on  learning 
that  the  States  from  which  they 
had  received  their  commissions 
were  no  longer  members  of  the 
Union. 

To  return  to  our  theme ;  let  us 
glance  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
operations  of  the  unlimited  suffrage 
system,  on  the  broad  field  of  a 


*  presidential  campaign,'  formerly 
the  great  political  Olympiad,  now 
the  quadrennial  Saturnalia  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  local  elec- 
tions of  towns,  districts,  and  States, 
we  find  the  elements  of  this  all- 
pervading  evil  at  work,  but  on 
comparatively  a  limited  scale.  In 
the  grand  race  for  the  White 
House  behold  the  political  *  Derby 
day '  of  the  '  Great  Eepublic !'  All 
the  passions  of  the  mob  are  let 
loose ;  freedom  runs  into  law- 
lessness, and  liberty  riots  in  licen- 
tiousness. Every  partisan  black- 
leg bets  his  *  pile '  upon  his  favou- 
rite ;  and  every  political  prostitute 
has  something  to  win  or  lose  on 
the  result.  The  stakes  are  large, 
the  struggle  desperate,  and  the 
cheating  reckless.  The  winning 
party  not  only  has  four  years  in 
the  White  House,  clothed  with 
supreme  executive  authority,  and 
25,000  dollars  a-year ;  he  has  also 
the  making  of  his  cabinet,  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  foreign  ministers, 
and  the  distribution  of  one  hundred 
thousand  salaried  offices;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  patronage  of 
100,000,000  dollars  a-year  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  1,000,000,000  in  time 
of  war !  And  every  four  years,  or 
twenty  times  since  the  formation 
of  the  American  Crovernment,  has 
this  whirlwind  of  passion,  like  a 
tropical  tornado,  swept  over  the 
land,  its  momentum  increasing 
with  the  tide  of  population,  until 
the  rocking  of  thirty  millions  of 
excited  people,  like  Atlantic  waves 
lashed  into  madness  by  the  fury 
of  opposing  winds,  threatens  to 
upheave  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Republic. 

A  Presidential  canvas  in  the 
United  States — who  that  has  wit- 
nessed its  orgies,  from  the  noisy 
and  sulphurous  announcement  of 
the  canaidate's  nomination,  to  the 
drunken  huzzas  that  hail  his  elec- 
tion, can  need  any  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  degrading  and  dange- 
rous effects  of  universal  suffrage ;  or 
fail  to  foresee  in  these  riotous  and 
gambling  elections,  not  only  the  in- 
stability of  republican  institutions, 
but  the  utter  impossibility  of  their 
permanent  duration?  Poor-house 
paupers  and  bar-room  loafers  sell 
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their  votes  for  money,  for  grog,  for 
the  promiiie  of  a  place,  or  a  con- 
tract under  Qoveriuneut :  and  thuii 
the  masiics  become  debauched, 
-wldle  unprincipled  dcmagogiies, 
through  bribery  and  Gi»rru])tion, 
rise,  scum-like,  to  the  surface,  there 
to  float  and  sparkle  awhile,  like 
rotten  mackerel,  u])on  the  dirty 
current  of  *  popular  favour.' 

In  the  new  Confederate  Consti- 
tution, tlie  superior  con»er\'atism 
of  the  South  has  signally  shown 
itself  by  extending  the  Presidential 
term  to  six  year^,  and  by  making 
the  chief  magistrate  ineligible  to 
re-electioiL    Ihe  latter   provision 
especially   is  an  improvement  of 
the  most  vital  innnirtance.    With 
either   of    these    litoi-ally   saving 
clauses  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  disrupted  Union  might  have 
been  maintained    half  a  century 
longer,  even  against    the    umler- 
mining  and  debasing  influence  of 
free  suffrage.    In    illustration   of 
the  re-election  evil,  let  us  look,  for 
example,  at  the  suiministration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  to  be  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  last  comnloted  adminis- 
tration of  the  unitea  and  unsevered 
States.     'Old  Buck,'  as  his  par- 
tisiins  delighted  to  call  him  (there 
must  always  be  a  low  nickname 
for  a  successful  candidate,  to  tickle 
*tho    ears  of  tlie  gn»uudlings' — 
such  as  HMd  Hickory,'  *01il  lU>ugli 
and  Bomly,'  *  Old  Abe,'  d:c.  &c,\ 
w;i8  a  iirofossional  politician  from 
his  boyiKHNl,  who  h<ul  his  eye  on 
the  Tresidcntial  chair  for  at  least  a 
(piarter  t»f  a    century    before    he 
iillod  it.     During  all  this  ])eriod  of 
l)ublic  life,  in  the  siuate,  in   the 
cabinet,  and  as  minister  to  foreign 
courts,  it  is  no  injustice  ti»  charge 
him,  in  the  technieal  langua;j:e  of 
Lis    party,   witii    *  pulling    wires,' 
and  Maying  pipes'  for  the  Presi- 
dency. '  We   will  not  stop  t'»  ex- 
plain the  proeess  «»f  these  politicid 
manipulation.^   which   our    Ame- 
rican reailers  will  so  readily  un- 
derstand, U'yond  stating  the  fact 
that  the  chief  en<l  anil  aim  of  the 
aspirant  to  that  hi;^di  hommr  is  to 
secure  votes,  or  strength,  as  it  is 
called,  by  becoming  ])opular  with 
the  niJisses,    And  how  is  thi-*  to 
be  done  i    l)y  taking  a  high  tone 


in  morals  and  in  i)olitics?  By 
wearing  clean  linen  and  cultivat- 
ing giHid  manners  ]  By  no  means. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  reach  tho 
hearts  of  the  'unwashed  demo- 
cracy,' nor  to  win  the  *  sweet 
voices'  of  the  dear  i)cople.  Tho 
demagogue  nmst  stoo]»  very  low  to 
conquer.  He  must  dive  deep  in 
order  to  fly  high.  The  vt>te  i>f  the 
drunken  beggar  is  worth  just  as 
much  as  that  of  the  respectable 
millionnaire,  and  is  much  easier  to 
be  had.  Soiled  shirt  l)osoms, 
cheap  rum,  *  quids'  of  tobacco,  and 
vulgar  language,  will  win  nuire 
partisiins  at  the  poll  than  the  most 
gentlemanly  appearance,  the  most 
courte<ius  behaviour,  or  the  mi>st 
beautiful  'platform  of  ])rinciples.' 
With  no  intention  of  casting  any 
reflect i(m  uikmi  the  honesty  or 
ability  of  Tre-sident  Lincoln,  we 
will  hazard  the  assertion,  in  illus- 
tration of  our  bubject,  that  his 
re]mtation  for  '  rail-s]>litting'  and 
liat-boating,  with  the  *  electioneer- 
ing anecdotes'  of  liis  ctuirse  habits 
and  vulgar  familiarity,  did  more 
to  promote  his  election  than  all 
the  newsiMper  praLsc  ot  his 
*  honesty.' 

To  return  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  In 
an  evil  hour  for  the  Ke]>ublic,  the 
dream  of  his  life  was  realized. 
Managing  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  his  party  in  the  National  Ciiu- 
ventionat  Cincinnati,  he  triumphed 
over  Fremont  in  1856,  and  became 
I'resident  of  the  I'nited  »^tates  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1837.  We  will 
not  luok  int<i  the  anteciilents  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  itcrsonal  or  political 
life,  ex<'ejit  ttiob.«*erve  the  fact,  that 
while  reprc.M-ntini;  his  (Jovernnient 
as  Minister  tt»  Kn^^dand,  tlie  notiK 
ritms  Oaniil  M  Nekles  was  his 
chosen  >eerelar>-  and  Imlmuii  fritiid. 
Mr.  iiucliaiian  w;is  a  conb]iieuous 
advoeate  of  the  iJeniocnitic  Siuth, 
withtiut  >\hMse  vute  he  Uevereouhl 
ha\e  bt'iii  Fre>iil(  nt.  He  not  only 
c«)untenan(-ed  and  conniveii  at.  but 
en('oura;;ed  Nre>Mt'n:  antl  ^irklrjj 
wa.^  Imn  Liithful  .•^atelliti  and  re- 
fleiii»r.  liut  n«»w,  while  M;ld 
Burk'  retires  in  nwI  obseurity  t-ithe 
s*»lit,iry  shades  of  Wheat laiiil.  the 
Yoiui.:  I'lirli.ana  Linctilnbiijadiir, 
is  bctkiiig  to  atone  fo;-  the  ern>iii 
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of  the  past  by  covering  himself 
with  gold  lace  and  glory  in  a  war 
of  subjugation  against  the  South. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  that  as  one 
murder  makes  an  assassin,  a  thou- 
sand murders  may  make  a  hero. 

Having  introduced  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  illustrate  the  evils  of  re-elec- 
tion, let  us  return  to  him  as 
the  world  saw  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  inauguration,  with  the 
solemn  oath  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  United  States  solemnly 
administered  by  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol,  before  a  countless 
multitude  of  living  witnesses ;  and, 
more  impressive  still,  in  the  majes- 
tic and  monitory  presence  of  the 
marble  faces  of  Washington,  Jef- 
fersc»n,  Madison,  Munroe  —  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic; inspired  by  all  the  sacred 
souvenirs  of  the  past;  enhaloed 
by  all  the  brilliant  promise  of  the 
future.  The  Man  thus  honoured 
with  the  highest  position,  the  most 
responsible  trust  in  the  gift  of  a 
great  people,  stands  upon  the  top- 
most round  of  the  political  ladder, 
upon  the  very  summit  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition.  He  can  climb  no 
more,  as  there  is  nothing  now  to 
reach  between  him  and  the  stars ; 
nothing  material  left  to  sigh  for- 
nothing  but  glory,  honour,  and 
fame  to  achieve  in  the  everlasting 
praise  of  a  grateful  nation.  Had 
the  Constitution  wisely  closed  his 
official  hopes  with  the  end  of  his 
official  term,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  would  have  proved 
a  better  President,  left  his  office 
with  a  better  name,  and  to  Ids 
country  and  his  successor  a  better 
heritage.  Scheming  for  re-election 
ruined  his  administration,  destroyed 
his  party,  dissevered  the  Union. 
He  selected  liis  Cabinet,  not  so 
much  for  the  fitness  of  the  men  no- 
minated as  Secretiries,  as  to  reward 
sections  of  country  that  had  done 
most  for  him  in  the  past,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  still  more  for  him  in 
the  future.  All  the  appointments 
were  made,  from  the  hignest  to  the 
lowest,  and  all  the  enormous 
patronage  of  the  Government  was 
distributed,  with  a  single  eye,  not 
merely  to  a   continuance  of   his 


party  in  power,  but  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Administration — 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Buchanan; 
and  every  office-holder  in  the 
United  States  was  conspiring  with 
his  Chief  to  accomplish  this  object, 
and  thus  retain  his  place.  This 
single  fact  explains  why  so  many 
pothouse  pouticians,  instead  of 
true  and  honest  men,  are  appointed 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  New 
York  rowdy  who  can  influence  a 
large  number  of  votes,  no  matter 
by  what  means,  must  be  conciliated 
and  secured  for  future  services,  as 
well  as  indemnified  for  the  past. 
Penny-a-liners,  too,  who  puff  every 
act  of  the  Administration  ad, 
miiueam,  must  also  have  their  mess 
of  pottage ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
find  Secretaries  at  Foreign  Courts, 
not  to  say  Ministers,  who  are  not 
only  unable  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  but  who.  from  lack  of 
good  breeding  and  tue  frequenting 
of  good  society  at  home,  neither 
speak  the  language  nor  exhibit  the 
manners  of  gentlemen.  The  better 
class  of  Americans  in  Europe  often 
blush  at  the  facts  we  are  stating: 
It  is  said  that  no  less  than  seven 
employes  of  the  New  Yoik  Tribune 
have  received  appointments  under 
Lincoln,  because  the  editor  of  that 
journal  takes  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  President.  Mr. 
Greelev  having  had  a  private 
quarrel  with  his  old  *  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,  Seward, 
defeats  liim  in  the  Convention  at 
Chicago,  and  nominates  the  *  Illi- 
nois Bail-splitter'  instead  of  the 
New  York  statesman  !  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  have  declared,  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Seward  would 
have  saved  the  country  from  war, 
then  we  fear  the  famous  bran- bread, 
non-resistance  editor  of  the  Tribune 
must  have  something  disagreeable 
on  his  hands,  which  *all  great 
Neptune's  flood'  cannot  wash  off. 
We  envy  no  man  lus  dreams  who 
has  had  any  hand,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  brmging  about  this  most 
horrible  and  unholy  war. 

Another  saving  clause  in  the 
more  conservative  constitution  of 
the  Confederacy,  provides  against 
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the  removal  of  oflfice-holders  under 
tlie  government,  *  except  for  cause.' 
This  puts  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  general  scramble  for  place 
at  every  new  election  of  Pre- 
sident, and  enforces  a  better 
performance  of  official  duties.  At 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"when  a  change  (if  parties  in  power 
as  well  as  Presidents  took  place, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  were  not 
less  than  a  million  of  applicants  for 
the  hundred  thousancl  civil  offices 
to  be  dispovsed  of, — ten  seekers  for 
each  place  ;  and  out  of  this  swarm 
of  hungry  cormorants,  for  every 
appointment  there  must  follow  at 
least  nine  disappointments.  The 
summoning  of  naif  a  million,  pos- 
sibly a  whole  million  of  men,  to 
arms,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  a  militiry  i)atronage  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  civil  list. 
There  were  epaulettes  to  be  con- 
ferred, and  captains,  majors,  colo- 
nels, and  genenil.s  to  be  created  by 
thousands.  There  were  also '  fat  con- 
tracts* to  be  given  imt,  and  Govern- 
ment jobs  of  such  vast  magnitude, 
affording  such  rare  opportunities 
for  large  profits  and  '  stealings,'  as 
to  tempt  even  the  cupidity  of  the 
parsons,  who  had  long  ago  lost  tlie 
sense  of  their  'high  calling*  by 
preaching  party  politics  rather  than 
the  Christianity  of  Christ,  to  come 
down  into  the  ring  of  competition, 
put  in  their  bids,  and,  when  suc- 
cessful, sell  out  at  enormous  gains. 
Contnu'tors,  speculators,  jolilwrs, 
and  sutlers  swarmed  like  locust.s, 
literally  *  devouring  the  substance 
of  the  land.*  We  have  seen  s(mie 
of  these  ( Joveniment  swindlers  and 
'shoddy*  contractors  in  Eunipe, 
frightened  away  from  home,  per- 
haps, by  the  investigating  commit- 
tee of  C«)ngress,  with  their  pockets 
full  of  money,  and  their  mouths 
full  of  cursing  and  bitterness 
against  the  South,  the  vvry  Smth 
which  has  enabled  them  to  get 
suddenly  rich  on  the  'siHiiU  of 
war.*  These  sjjecnlators  in  death 
ami  destruction  are  the  most  n«»isy 
anil  strenuous  adv(»cates  of  the 
'crushing  out*  inilicy ;  and  the 
'vigiirous  prosecution  of  the  war.' 
They  Mt-m  t<»  rcganl  human  beings 
on  the  other  side  of  '  Mason  and 


Dixon's  line'  as  noxious  insects,  and 
talk  coolly  of  brushing  them  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  drowning 
them  out,  as  General  Watson  Webb 
recommended,  '  like  rats  in  a  sink- 
ing ship,  by  cutting  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  !*  While  widows 
and  orphans  are  multiplying  like 
the  drops  of  the  morning ;  while  a 
ghastly  dew,  oozing  from  humau 
hearts,  crimsons  the  green  valleys 
of  the  sunny  South,  these  con- 
scienceless contractors  are  as  gay 
and  ex|)ansive  as  undertakers  thriv- 
ing on  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
They  are  ready  to  die  (of  a  plethora 
of  ill-gotten  gains)  for  the  glorioun 
Union,  and  cling  to  the  '  ship  of 
State*  with  the  same  sort  of  al>do- 
minal  devotion  that  a  ni venous 
shark  follows  an  ill-fated  vessel 
freighted  with  the  sick  and  dying. 
Several  of  these  patriots  are  now 
running  over  Euro]>e,  clamouring 
against  intervention  or  mediation, 
or  any  other  humane  and  Christian 
measure  that  might  lead  to  |»eace, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  deluge  of 
fraternal  blood  These  men  are 
always  champions  of  free  suffrage, 
opposers  of  a  registry  law,  the  i»ro- 
fessed  friends  and  flatterers  of  the 
masses ;  and  they  will  swear  by 
any  iwrty,  and  'stand  by*  any 
Government  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  feeil  and  fatten  them. 

Of  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
free  suffrage  little  more  remain.^  to 
be  said.  Ikhold  the  legitimate 
fniits,  as  forettdd  by  the  far-.seeiiig 
Webster,  *  in  the  broken  and 
dishomm ml  fragments  of  a  once 
gh>nous  rnit»n--  in  States  disse- 
vereil,  discordant,  belligerent — in 
a  land  rent  witli  civil  feud  and 
tlrenched  in  fraternal  bhwHl.*  lie- 
hold  them  in  the  unprcecilented 
outrage  <»f  the  brutal  Butler, 
whose  infamous  pmrlamatitm 
<ngain>t  the  ladies  of  New  ( >rl<ans, 
lii'ensinu'  his  rulKanly  soMiers  to 
treat  them  as  harlots  for  nn  nther 
nffence  tluin  the  imligiiant  ;:In\v  of 
insulted  j^atriotism  upon  their 
cheeks,  ini|Nissibie  to  o»n«eal, 
which  has  extited  the  nintempt, 
the  hate«  and  the  >ha:ne  of 
all  Europe.  Peileral  officers  in- 
trude themselves  ujK»n  rrrt.-iin 
ladies  at  their  dcrution  in  church. 
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who  immediately  rise  and  leave 
their  i)ews;  and  this  is  Butler's 
Justification  of  his  savage  edict! 
Haynan,  whose  name  is  damned 
to  eternal  infamy,  only  flogged 
his  female  prisoners  —  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  Massachusetts — more  re- 
fined in  cruelty,  violates  the  virtue 
of  the  women  in  his  power,  and  robs 
them  of  *  the  immediate  jewel  of 
their  souL' 

In  the  nanieless  graves  of  innu- 
merable victims,  in  thousands  of 
maimed  and  wounded  soldiers,  in 
the  long  procession  of  widows  and 
orphans,  in  desolate  homes  and 
in  bleeding  hearts,  we  behold  a 
painful  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  the 
suffice  as  it  exists  in  America. 
All  these  calamities,  with  an  endless 
vista  of  coming  woes,  have  been 
brought  upon  a  people  who,  but  a 
few  short  months  ago,  were  the 
most  free,  the  most  prosperous, 
and  the  most  lightly  taxed  people 
on  earth ;  and  all  this  comes  from 
trifling  with  their  liberties  through 
the  license  of  the  ballot-box,  by 
placing  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
monster  mob — ^that  hydra  of  demo- 
cracy, whose  *  tender  mercies  are 
cruelty,'  and  whose  reign  is  always 
a  reign  of  terror  and  of  blood,  be- 


ginning by  repudiating  the  sacred 
right  of  Iwbeas  corpm,  suppressing 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  and  ending  by  plunging  the 
nation  into  hopeless  bankruptcy — 
into  fathomless  realms  of  'Chaos 
and  old  Night.' 

But  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  *  unbridled  liberty'  and  gross 
abuse  of  the  ballot-box  do  not  end, 
nor  even  culminate,  in  the  whole- 
sale carnage  now  raging  in  the 
United  States,  where  1,200,000  men 
in  battle  array  stand  face  to  face 
upon  the  fiela  of  death.  These 
soldiers  of  the  Union  on  one  side, 
and  of  Independence  on  the  other, 
who  survive  the  conflict  of  the  war, 
will  become  the  tools  of  their 
leaders  at  the  ballot-box  as  they 
have  been  their  followers  in  the 
fight ;  and  a  military  despotism  is 
the  logical  consequence  of  a  dis- 
severed Union  and  dilapidated 
Eepublic.  Such  is  the  history 
of  the  past ;  and  such,  it  requires 
no  prophet  to  foresee,  mtist 
be  the  future  destiny  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  people 
instead  of  tne  populace  —  the 
citizens  and  not  the  mob  —  are 
restored  to  power  through  a 
restricted  and  purified  system  of 
sufi&age. 
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EDITOBS,  AND  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  WRITERS 
OF  THE  LAST  GENERATION. 

Bt  an   Old  Apprentice  of   the  Law. 

Third  and  Coxcluding  Article. 


IT  is  now  my  tarn  to  speak  of  a 
man  who,  be^nning  life  ng  a 
reporter  and  contributor  to  a  new»- 

Eaper,  rose  from  that  comparatively 
umble  position  to  the  highest 
legal  offices  in  the  State,  botli  in 
England  and  Ireland.  He  was 
Solicit or-Cieneral  in  1832,  twice 
Attorney-General— first  in  1834, 
and  secondly  in  1835  ;  he  w:ia  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  created 
Lord  Caini)bell  in  18^1  (having 
antecedently  obtaine»l  tne  barony 
of  Strathcden  for  his  wife.  Lady 
Campbell) ;  in  1850  he  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  England ;  and  in 
1859  he  received  the  crowning  and 
much-covet  Oil  honour  of  his  life  in 
being  appointed  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Kngland,  an  office  which 
he  held  till  death  removoil  him  in 
June  of  the  past  year  fnmi  a  world 
in  which  he  had  been  so  eminently 
prosperous  and  successful.  His- 
tory, in  calmly  and  dispassionately 
examining:  the  W(mderful  rise  of 
Lord  Campbell,  will  prolxibly  come 
to  the  f. inclusion,  that  in  nothing 
but  steadiness,  perse vcnmce,  know- 
le(l;^e  t»t'  law,  aiitl  what  is  called  in 
tile  ]»n»tession,  *a  le^al  mind,*  and 
worldly  tiK't,  (lid  he  surpass  th«»se 
early  humble  et>lleagiu»s  of  the 
pros  with  whom  in  his  younjriT 
c:ire»T  lir  associated  <»n  a  fontini; 
tif  rtpiality.  Assuredly,  tin-  plain 
John  ('ampbi'll  of  iSoo,  1810,  1H20, 
or  I'Vin  t»f  i}^30,  did  not  jios^es-* 
the  ah-rtne^s,  mental  vi;:our,  and 
pow«T  of  expression  <»f  Finmrty — 
lie  had  not  the  seholar>hip  of 
l»;irni's  hr  had  not  the  taste,  or 
llexihility  of  style,  or  ;;enoral  K-arn- 
in;,'  of  his  countryman,  James 
^lurray    he    had    not    the    ready 


humour,    dry   wit,  and   store   of 
recondite   lore   of  various   kinds 

Kissessed  by  his  brother  Scot, 
obert  Spankie*— he  had  n<»tthe 
compani(mable,s<»cial  nualities  and 
manly  fnnikness  of  style  of  Robert 
Cutler  Fergusson ;  and  it  would 
not  be  proper  in  any  respect  (ex- 
cepting always  in  knowledge  of 
law)  to  comnare  him  to  the  highly- 
gifted  and  all-accomplished  ^lackin- 
tosh,  a  man  whose  mind  was  stored 
with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and 
mo<iem  literature.  Yet,  by  steadily 
confining  himself  to  one  single 
puTSiiit,  and  by  allowing  nothing  to 
divert  him  from  the  praetice  of  it, 
this  student,  of  respe<'table  talents, 
without  any  great  natural  quali- 
fications for  the  bar,  but  a  hard 
head,  strong  sense,  sound  ju<lg- 
ment,  a  retentive  memory,  un- 
wearied perseverance,  and  inordi- 
nate c<M»Iness,  collectedness,  and 
self-esteem,  confnmtod  and  over- 
came difficulties  which  wouhl  have 
api tailed  and  vau'iuishetl  a  man  of 
genius,  and  i»erhai)s  iinpedid  a 
perstui  uf  nobler  and  lar^'cr  facul- 
ties, t>f  nn»re  pnlislud  understand- 
ing, and  nn>re  Mii-^itive  diMiosition. 
There  is  a  difleremv  of  opinion 
as  to  X\\v  year  of  Jnhn  ('ampl»eirs 
birth.  His  i-arly  Scot  eh  eonti-m- 
poraries  u^ed  t«»  say,  anil  hi*  him- 
self in  \iU  humbUr  «!ays  did  ni»t 
«l''ny,  that  In-  was  Immh  in  1777; 
but  at  tin'  prriod  whni  hv  wa>  yv**- 
moted  to  ihr  (.'hanf»lh>rship  nf 
Ireland,  thrri*  yrar**  won-  :it  i»i»«j* 
subtracted  l'n»in  \n<  a^'r  l-y  tht- 
genrali»;:i*'ts :  an<l  in-  wa-  mI  dnwu 
in  the  jMi-ra^rrs  and  I'arlianimt.jry 
companitMi'i  as  I  mm  in  17X3  an.'l 
in  17S1.     Ho  was  the  sun  nf  one  nf 


•  Wo  n^D't  til  It-arn  tlint  a  ^tAteInc^t  wc  lmvo  hi  tli-  nuOi  riiv  if  .1  Ilijilaml 
piiitltiiiJin  ri'l:itivc  l*i  tlur  lato  Mr.  SiT.'vanl  Sji.p.r.ii-  i>  ii:*'iro!.  It  npi.'.-iii  llj.it 
till-  r'.itluT  .iM'I  ;;rinilfnlh«.r  uf  K.'l.i  rt  Sji.inkic  »■:■■  Tn^^U"  :i.ia  lainioti:-.  .-iu  I  :Jrit 
tin-  I  Tiui  r  w.TM  tutnr  t'l  the  Puke  of  Atfi"I.  K  I » :t  Sji.ki-  wri-  f  r  .1  •  ■  T-.-i  ■■  r.i'  !e 
li:ii.«  :i  .st  11. lent  *>(  St.  Amln-w's ;  nrnl  tlinl  he  wis  .1  i.i.m  •  \  tli-r  k*  ■,'i;u->t  »-o:i-  f  I.  n  ur, 
:ii:l  of  :i  rcfiui'd  :inil  <li;:oih(Hl  U*iriii>:,  all  hii  «;.u*.4;Ui|-'r:iiic''  alluw,  .ir.i  :i>.>lc  u.vFc 
rttuilily  than  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Froscr, 
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the  ill-paid  and  hardly-worked 
clergy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
He  was  himself,  I  have  heard,  in- 
tended for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Kirk,  and  with  that  view,  after 
receivingmoderate  instruction  from 
his  father  at  home,  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's.  But 
while  sojourning  within  the  walls 

.^.  of  that  university,  a  desire  to  emi- 
grate southwards  seized  possession 
of  him ;  and  he  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  great  mart  of  the 
needy  and  enterprising  of  all  na- 
tions, and  of  none  more  than  the 
Scotch,  London.  Hardy  in  con- 
stitution, strongly  knit  in  frame, 
frugal,  industrious,  and  persever- 
ing, with  few  wants,  and  long 
accustomed  to  self-denial,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  metropolis  in  his  nine- 
teenth or  twentieth  year,  some- 
where at  the  close  of  1797,  or  the 
beginning  of  1798.  The  world  was 
then  *all  before  him  where  to 
choose ;'  and  with  the  ready  instinct 
of  a  North  Briton,  furnished  with 
an  introduction,  he  first  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  deservedly-success- 
ful countryman,  James  Perry,  then 
proprietorand  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  'Die  office  of  that  news- 
I>aper  was  then  at  143,  Strand, 
nearly  opposite  Catherine-street, 
where  it  continued,  I  believe,  till 
the  death  of  Perry,  or,  at  all  events, 
till  Mr.  Clement,  the  new  proprietor, 
who  purchased  the  paper  after- 
wards, removed  it  to  No.  170  in 
the  same  street,  a  house  a  couple 
of  doors  removed  from  Norfolk- 
street. 

James  Perry  was  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  man.  He,  too,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  an  alumnus, 
like  Campbell,  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  had  by  patient 
labour,  by  persevering  industry,and 
by  highly  honourable  and  upright 
conduct,  risen  not  only  to  affluence, 
but  to  credit  and  distinction.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Perry  lived  not  merely  in  the  con- 
fidence, but  in  familiar  intimacy 
with  the  Bedf  ords  and  Fitzwilliams, 

•  the  Foxes  and  Greys,  the  Lauder- 
dales  and  Erskines.  of  the  past 
generation.  He  haa  the  entree  at 
all  times  and  hours  to  the  Whig 
coteries,  and  was  received  at  their 


houses  on  the  most  friendly  and 
familiar  footing.  He  was  the 
trusted  depository  of  all  the  party 
secrets,  of  all  the  intended  moves 
of  the  Opposition  ;  and  he  proved 
himself  in  every  way  worthy  of 
this  confidence.  "Without  being 
reserved  or  mysterious,  he  was  dis- 
creet and  guarded  He  betrayed 
no  trust.  He  violated  no  confidence. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  genial 
manners  and  fine  social  habitudes ; 
unlike  Campbell,  uncompanionable 
and  unbending.  He  entertained  at 
his  private  residence,  then  in 
Adelphi-terrace,  ultimately  Tavis-  , 
tock-house,  the  men  whose  political  V 
cause  he  so  ardently  subserved;  and 
occasionallv  brought  his  best  writers 
into  friendly  contact  with  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 
This  secured  him  a  willing  co-ope- 
ration from  all  under  him,  and  gave 
him  a  deserved  supremacy  in  jour- 
nalism. Sixty-four  years  ago  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  print  which  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  till  the 
period  of  its  death  a  few  months 
ago,  had  borne  the  old  and  once 
honoured  name.  It  was  in  1708 
and  1800  the  recognised  and  well- 
accredited  organ  of  the  great  Whig 
party,  a  party  distinguished  by 
high  rank,  great  wealth,  much 
Parliamentary  influence,  and  still 
greater  Parliamentary  talent. 

The  *  secrets  of  the  prison-house* 
— ^the  intended  movements  and 
skirmishes  of  the  party — were  early 
communicated  to  the  Whig  editor 
by  Jekyll,  Erskine,  Adair,  Brande, 
Whitbread,  Calcraft,  Abercromby, 
and  Creevy,  often  by  Fox  himself, 
or  by  his  secretaries.  Sir  Francis 
Vincent  or  the  late  Lord  Ken- 
sington. There  were  also  good 
writers  then  connected  with  the 
Chronicle — ^Mackintosh,  Fergusson, 
Porson  (Perry's  brother-in-law). 
Parr  and  Edward  Dubois  contri- 
buted to  its  columns,  as  well  as 
Wishaw  and  Scarlett.  Some  of 
these  were  volunteers  impelled  by 
an  ardent  party  zeal.  Perry  him- 
self was  no  mean  writer  and  no 
contemptible  scholar.  Nominally 
called  to  the  bar,  he  never  prac- 
tised the  profession,  but  dedicated 
himself  heart  and  soul'  to  politics. 

C2 
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The  consequence  was.ihe Chronicle 
was,  taken  all  in  all,  the  first  paper 
of  the  dajr.  Its  circulation  was 
then  considered  immense,  its  ex- 
penditure large,  and  its  profits 
proportionate.  For  twenty  years 
Defore  his  death,  I  have  heard  that 
Perry  made  over  £12,000  a  year  by 
his  pai>er,  and  this,  sixty  years  ago, 
was  a  much  larger  sum  than  it 
would  be  considered  now.  There 
were  several  Scotchmen  writers  on 
the  Chrmiicle  and  many  Scotch- 
men among  the  reporters.  Young 
Campbell  found  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  engagement,  and  en- 
tered the  gallery  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1798  or  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1799.  I  have  heard  from 
several  of  his  contemporaries  that 
his  personal  appearance  at  this 
period  was  not  prepossessing.  Un- 
courtly  in  maimer,  speaking  the 
broadest  Scotch,  without  fluencv, 
and  having  little  U9a(je  du  monde. 
the  young  North  Briton  excitea 
the  occa.sional  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  brother  stenographists. 
But  plain  Jock,  as  he  was  called, 
impassible  and  unheeding,  went  on 
with  his  work,  and  after  a  session 
or  two  made,  I  liave  been  informed, 
a  fair  reporter  in  pt»int  of  accuracy, 
though  a  mediocre  one  in  style. 
His  style — if  style  it  could  be 
called  -  was  stiff,  crabbed,  and 
decoimi,  Terry,  seeing  this,  advised 
Campbell  to  read  a  treatise  on 
rliot<»ric,  and  for  a  while  occumed 
him  on  other  work,  sending  him 
to  the  theatres  to  criticise  the 
drama,  and  occasionally  giving  him 
books  and  i)aini>hlets  to  Review, 
But  his  rather  nigged  and  un- 
polishcMl  HontenccM  appeare<l  but 
little  corre<*te<l  in  this  new  depart- 
ment confulod  to  him.  He  again 
resumed  his  place  in  the  gaHer>'  of 
the  H<»uso,and  after  a  twelvemonth 
had  made  considerable  pmgross  in 
writing  bettor  ami  more  rea<lab]c 
English.  But  at  interwils,  like  the 
other  roi)orters  (with  the  excvption 
of  the  very  suiK'rior  ones\  he  was 
emi>loyed  in  multifarious  wnrlc 
Simietiines  they  sent  him  to  public 
meetings,  sometimes  t4>  political 
dinnerH,  then  greatly  in  vogue, 
sometimes  to  tlic  Old  Bailey  ses- 


sions, and  sometimes  to  the  courts 
of  law  in  Westminster  Hall.  In 
courts  of  law,  criminal  and  civil, 
he  seemed  to  apprehend  all  the 
points  and  to  cany  away  the  facts 
better  than  in  Parliament,  and 
Perry  now  began  to  imagine  that 
his  young  reporter,  so  homespun 
in  most  respects,  possessed  a  legal 
mind  and  apprehension.  As  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  conspicuous  for  industry, 
frugality,  attention  to  business,  ana 
general  good  conduct  and  judg- 
ment, Perrj',  to  whom  Campbell 
had  communicated  his  intention  of 
entering  an  Inn  of  Court  with  a 
view  to  Dea>me  a  barrister,  strongly 
advised  him  to  do  so.  At  the  close 
of  1800  or  the  beginning  of  1801 
he  was  accordingly  entered  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  within  eighteen 
months  after^'ards,  at  the  request 
and  by  the  introduction  and  assist- 
ance of  Perry,  became  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Tidd,  one  of  the  mast  famous 
pleaders  of  the  dav,  and  the  com- 
piler of  a  work  cafled  Tidd*s  Pnte- 
ticf,  long  a  manual  in  courts  of 
common  law.  There  was  in  the 
gallery  in  the  same  year  a  fellow- 
reporter  of  Campbell's,  to  whom, 
with  equal  kindness  and  gotnl- 
nature,  a  similar  proposition  was, 
as  he  told  me,  made  by  the  kind- 
heartetl  and  generous  Perry.  But 
Finnerty  Cfor  it  is  to  him  I  allude, 
and  from  his  lips  I  heard  the  f<ict), 
who  i>os.Hessed  a  masculine  mind,  a 
fluent  tongue,  and  great  readiness, 
at  once  declined  the  t)lfer.  Whether 
his  refusal  an>se  fnmi  a  mi.Htakcn 
feeling  of  indei>endence,  fnun  fit- 
fulness,  cai»rice,  or  waywardness,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is  tliat  Finnerty 
had  s«)me  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  bar  which  CViinpboll  lacked. 
He  |Missc.«sed  fluency,  readiness, 
and  concent nited  jmjwct  of  expres- 
sion, though  hewante<l  that  labori- 
ous plodding  industn'.  that  steadi- 
ness, that  8]»irit  of  order,  that 
pniilent,  cautiouH  self-mntrol, 
which  Bums  calls  •wisdom's  P»ot.' 
For  five  or  six  years  Campbell 
continued  a  parliamentary  repi»rter, 
perfonning  his  duty  with  exem- 
plary industry. 
Some  idea  "^  nous  habits 
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of  application  may  be  formed  when 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  two 
years  he  remained  pupil  at  Tidd'sy 
he  was  almost  uniformly  the  £rst 
at  chambers  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  to  leave  in  the  afternoon. 
When  he  left  in  the  evening,  it  was 
not  to  indulge  *  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or 
wine,'  to  use  the  words  of  Otway, 
but  to  go  to  his  duty  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  Commons,  as  the  case 
might  be.  In  this  course  of  con- 
duct, he  exemplified  the  qualities 
necessary  to  eminent  success  in 
life.  It  is  not  so  much  conspicu- 
ous talent,  it  is  not  great  genius,  it 
is  not  the  highest  mental  endow- 
ments, that  oftenest  secure  con- 
spicuous success  in  the  law,  or  in 
any  other  profession  or  calling, 
but  invincible  steadiness,  laborious 
perseverance,  and  that  unity  and 
directness  of  purpose  towards  one 
engrossing  and  wholly  absorbing 
pursuit.  To  succeed  in  his  profes- 
sion, Campbell  learned  to 

Scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 

He  found  himself  most  wanting 
in  early  life  in  fluency  of  speech 
and  power  of  expression,  and  to 
acqmre  readiness  and  flow  of  lan- 
guage, attended  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal debating  societies  of  the 
metropolis ;  among  others,  the 
Forensic,  and  the  Eccentrics.  At 
this  last  place  of  resort,  Finnerty. 
Power,  firownly,  Harry  Clifford 
of  O.  P.  notoriety,  and  a  barrister 
named  Lovett,  and  a  law  student 
named  Price,  used  to  attack  and 
banter  Campbell  without  stint  or 
mercy,  and,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  club,  brining  the  most 
absurd  charges  agamst  him  night 
after  night.  But  *  plain  John,' 
impassible,  undisturbed,  and  cool 
headed,  went  on  making  progress 
in  fluency  and  self-possession,  and 
learned  to  eschew  some  error,  pro- 
vincialism, or  mispronunciation  of 
the  previous  evening.  So  true  is 
the  saying  of  Publius  Syrus, '  Dis- 
cipulus  est  prions,  posterior  dies.' 
Campbell  had,  as  a  Parliamentary 
reporter,  the  great  advantage  of 
hearing  Pitt  and  Fox,  Windham 
and  Sheridan,  and  Lords  Grenville. 
Grey,  and  Wellesley;  and  as  a  legal 
reporter,  he  had  the  farther  advan- 


tage of  having  often  heard  Erskine 
and  Law,  Garrow  and  Gibbs,  Dallas 
and  RomiUy,  when  at  the  bar ;  and 
among  the  judges,  Eldon,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Lord  Stowell,  and  Lord 
Eilenborough.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  experiences  of  the  utter- 
ances of  able  men,  he  never  to  his 
last  day  became  a  very  fluent  or  a 
ready  speaker,  and  he  had  no  pre- 
tensions at  any  period  of  liis  life 
to  be  an  elegant  or  eloquent  speaker. 
Eloquence  could  not  be  in  him,  for 
he  had  neither  genius,  imagination, 
nor  highly  strung  feeling. 

Many  years  ago,  I  searched  in  a 
work  called  T/ie  Spirit  of  the  Pub- 
lic Journals^  and  which  contained 
remarkable  articles  that  had  ap- 
peared from  1799  to  1814  or  1815, 
for  any  papers  written  by  Camp- 
bell, but  none  worthy  of  fecial 
commentation  were  to  be  found. 
In  the  files  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
between  1800  and  1806,  para- 
graphs, criticisms,  and  reports 
written  and  reported  by  him  were 
long  ago  pointed  out  to  me.  But 
having  read  them  over  and  exa- 
mined them  carefully,  I  must  say 
that  they  were  not  models  of  ele- 
gant composition. 

The  late  Mr.  Curwood,  who  tra- 
velled both  the  Home  and  the 
Oxford  Circuits  with  Campbell, 
told  me  he  rarely  heard  him  make 
an  observation  or  a  remark  that 
was  worth  remembering,  except  on 
some  question  of  law  or  practice; 
and  the  late  Thomas  Jervis  (father 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis),  the 
late  Mr.  Pearson,  Advocate-General 
of  Bengal,  and  the  late  George 
Price,  who  reported  so  long  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  who  was  scarcely 
more  than  seven  years  the  junior 
of  Campbell,  and  saw  much  of 
him  when  himself  a  student,  used 
to  echo  a  similar  opinion, 

I  believe  the  late  Lord  Campbell 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  The 
best,  indeed  the  only  first-rate 
book  he  ever  produced,  was  com- 
menced in  Hilary  Term,  1807.  This 
was  his  reports,  extending  to  four 
vols,  of  cases  argued  and  tried  at 
Nisi  Prius,  in  the  King  s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas.  They  were 
continued  to  the  sittings  before 
Easter,  181 1,  inclusive,  and  were 
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distinguished  by  clearness,  oon- 
•ciseness.  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
correct  legal  knowledge.  As  state- 
ments of  fact  and  argument,  they 
«re  indeed  models  to  future  gene- 
rations of  clear  and  succinct  state- 
ment, and  will  be  for  ever  incorpo- 
rated with  the  legal  literature  of 
England.  In  writing  of  the  law- 
yers, advocates,  and  judges  of  five- 
and-tliirty  years  ago,  I  shall  per- 
haps have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing of  Mr.,  Sir  John,  and  Lord 
Campbell.  Till  then  i  reserve  my 
remarks  on  his  forensic  career.  I 
may,  however,  be  i)ennitted  to  say 
BOW,  that  though  neither  a  pro- 
found scholar  nor  a  good  advocate, 
he  was  as  sound  a  lawyer  and  as 
distinguished  a  judge,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  as  has  ap])cared  in  our 
generation.  When  1  first  became 
acquainted  with  Lord,  then  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  1827,  he  had  iust 
received  a  silk  gown.  I  met  him 
twice  in  society  in  that  year,  but 
much  more  frequently  in  1828. 
He  8i)oke  little  in  general  mK'iety, 
unless  when  i)n)fe88i()nal  toi)ics  or 
questions  of  ])ractice  were  mooted, 
and  then  guardedly,  but  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  his  subject 
His  manner  wa.s  cold,  almost  frigid : 
there  was  a  want  of  How  and  geni- 
ality about  it  whicli  gave  an  ai>- 
pearance  of  constraint.  liisgcne- 
nJ  carriage  was  stitf,  and  wanted 
pliancy  at  a  dinner  table,  and  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  a 
Btaidness  and  gravity  of  manner 
xmsuited  to  the  place  and  the  oc«i- 
aion.  Yet  it  was  not  dilHcult  to 
X)crceive  tlwit  when  the  lawyer 
o<K*JiHion«illy  unl)ent  his  rigidity,* he 
wished  to  he  considered  a  man  <if 
good  society,  a  li^ht  and  graceful 
scholar,  auil  an  iicconiplished  mem- 
ber of  the  fa.shionable  worUl.  In 
matters  not  connected  with  his 
own  individuality,  the  entity  ciille<l 
Mr.,  Sir  John,  ami  Lird  Campl»ell, 
was  somowhat  vain  personally,  and 
vain,  t(M>,  not  of  his  best  and 
strongest  i>oints.  lie  did  not  th«ink 
you  for  saying  he  was  a  grrat 
lawver  and  a  grt-at  judije.  He 
wisheil  to  be  consi<h>ri'd  rather  a 
great  and  eloquent  adviM'at*',  a 
Murray,  an  Krskine,  a  Cumin,  a 
Copley,  a  ikougham,  or  to  be  com- 


plimented as  a  distingQiBhed  man 
of  letters  or  learning.  As  an  ad- 
vocate, though  he  managed  a  cause 
discreetly,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment ana  good  sense  and  Imow- 
ledge,  he  had  no  pretension  to  elo- 
quence, or  even  to  the  praise  of 
lucid  statement  and  arrangement. 
As  a  WTiter  of  biography,  his  style 
was  stiif,  crabbed,  and  unpolished. 
He  availed  himself  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  labours  and 
thoughts  of  others,  gaining  thereby 
a  credit  to  which  he  was  not  justly 
entitled.  But  though  his  future 
biographer  must  admit  this,  and 
allow  that  his  cold  nature  left  him 
with  few  attached  personal  friends 
or  admirers,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted tliat  lie  was  a  useful  legis- 
lator, a  considerable  law  reformer, 
a  first-rate  common  law,  and  a 
great  equity  judge,  with  an  im- 
mense capacity  for  labour,  and  a 
marveHous  i)Ower  of  getting 
through  business.  So  massive  was 
his  mind,  tin),  and  so  strong  his 
comnion  sense,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  defects  of  manner  and  l>ear- 
ing,  he  contrived  to  produce  aa 
impre&sion  in  nuestions  of  import 
elevated  beyona  the  level  of  mere 
party  i>olitics.  As  a  man  he  was 
not  lovid,  but  as  a  legislator  and  a 
judge  he  was  resiiectcd,  and  his 
decisions  will  be  citetl  with  as 
much  resj^ect  as  those  i»f  Hard- 
wicke,  Kldon,  CV)ttcnham,  Mans- 
field, or  tlllenbonmgh. 

1  will  now  speak  of  a  man  very 
diftcrcnt  in  all  resj»ects  from 
Lord  Campbell.  It  was  either  ia 
March  or  April,  1827,  I  first  lie- 
came  ac(iuainte«i  with  a  gentleniaa 
who  had  at  that  jieriod,  .and  for 
some  three  years  previously,  excited 
a  giNid  deid  of  public  attention. 
This  was  the  late  Mr.  James  »^ilk 
Buckin;?lKiui,  then  and  fi*r  M^nie 
time  previmisly  the  pnijirictor  and 
editor  of  tht-  Oneutnl  Ihrahl.  a 
magazine  or  review  chiefly  dev«»ted 
to  Indian  atikirH.  In  addition  to 
this  miscellany,  Mr.  lUickin^'ham 
had  at  the  ch*>e  of  1826  or  the  Ik>- 
ginning  of  1827  started  a  literary 
work,  publisher [  weekly,  called  the 
Athtwrwn^  which  still  sur\'ives  in 
a  tlnuhshing  <*oDdition,  an<i  a 
weekly  political  jonmai  called  the 
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SphynXy  lorxst  sioce  gone  to  the 
^tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.'  He 
^Hso  speedily  meditated  the  publi- 
cation of  a  daily  morning  journal, 
to  be  called,  if  X  remember  rightly^ 
the  Argus^  for  which  he  was  then 
making  preparations.  These  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  his  contests 
with  the  East  India  Comp|any,  gave 
to  the  name  of  Mr.  Buckingnain  a 
certain  vogue,  if  not  notoriety;  but 
I  probably  should  never  have 
made  his  acquaintance,  had  I  not 
been  staying  in  a  country-house  a 
short  time  previously,  where  the 
late  Douglas  Kinnaird,  the  brother 
oi  Lord  £innaird,  was,  like  myself, 
a  visitor.  Douglas  was  not  only  a 
polished  and  fashionable  man  of 
the  world,  but  a  person  of  highly 
cultured  mind,  and  excellent  busir 
ne^  habits.  Few  men  of  his  day 
possessed  more  shrewdness;  and 
when  he  said^  'Buckingham  is  a 
man  in  whom  I  take  an  interest, 
whom  you  ought  to  know,  and  with 
whom  I  will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  you  acquainted,' 
I  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  propo- 
sition. It  chanced,  however,  that 
being  suddenly  called  to  the  Con- 
tinent towards  <JhrL<<tmas,  1826, 
and  not  returning  to  town  till  the 
spring  of  1827,  my  introduction 
really  took  place  through  a  person 
somewhat  less  distinguished  for 
rank  and  fashion  than  the  aristo- 
cratic banker,  though  nevertheless 
an  accomplished  member  for  a 
western  county,  I  found  Mr. 
Buckingham  to  be  a  well-dressed 
and  a£^ble  sort  of  person,  appa- 
rently about  fifty  years  of  age,  of 
rather  elaborate  and  ceremonious 
manners.  His  bearing  might  be 
called  courtly  indeed,  if  there  were 
not  a  certain  laboured  pomposity 
and  v.ant  of  ease  about  it.  His 
conversation  was  fluent,  and  chiefly 
ran  on  his  personal  treatment  bj 
the  East  India  Company,  and  his 
travels  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  But  though  exceedingly 
voluble,  and  clear  enough  in  his 
language,  there  appeared  to  me 
little  of  strength  or  solidit^r,  and 
not  a  particle  of  originality,  in  his 
talk.  There  were  no  classical  or 
historical  allusions,  no  pungent 
jemarkfi,  no  abandon;  there  was 


neither  caustici^,  conciseness^  nor 
wit  apparent.  I  remarked  this  on 
leaving  the  room  to  my  friend  the 
County  member,  who  allowed  that 
my  observations  were  just.  *  Yet,' 
said  he, '  Buckingham  is  a  man  of 
considerable  ment,  and  of  great  per- 
severance and  address,  as  you  must 
admit  when  I  tell  you  his  history. 
He  was  born  about  seven  or  eight- 
and-forty  years  ago,  in  a  small 
town  in  Cornwall,  where  his  father 
was  a  printer,  bookseller,  and  sta- 
tioner. His  schooling  was  of  the 
scantiest,  when  he  was  put  to  work 
at  case  as  a  mere  child,  as  appren- 
tice to  a  printer.  In  this  position 
he,  like  Franklin,  taught  himself 
grammar^  geogi*apliy,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  French.  In  his  twelfth 
year,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, he  went  to  sea  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  remaining  in  that  service  for 
many  years,  and  rising  by  degrees 
from  cabin-boy,  apprentice,  able 
seaman,  and  mate,  to  the  command 
of  a  ship.  Like  Collingwood,  he 
meanwhile  sedulously  improved 
himself  in  all  that  related  to  navi- 
gation and  nautical*  affairs;  and 
being  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade, 
obtained  a  sUght  acquaintance  with 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  At  length  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  ship 
in  the  service  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat.  Having  visited  as  mari- 
ner and  commander  parts  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
he  ultimately  settled  at  Calcutta, 
where  he  set  up  a  newspaper.  This 
papen  conducted  at  a  small  expense, 
and  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
voluntary  contributions  written  by 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company,  had  for  a 
time  an  unexampled  success.  The 
proprietor  and  editor  made  a  deal 
of  money.  But  the  freedom  of  its 
strictures  soon  excited  the  anger 
of  the  Government,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Adam,  the  acting  Governor- 
General,  sent  Mr.  Buckingham 
home  to  England,  thus  ruuiing  his 
newspaper  property  and  prospects. 
From  that  day  commenced  his 
war  against  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  war  which  he  continued 
with  great  perseverance,  if  not  vdth 
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great  vigour  or  ability,  for  seve- 
ral years,  in  the  Orierual  Herald, 
the  iSphynXy  and  the  daily  paper  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  Nor  were 
the  efforts  of  Buckingham  confined 
to  the  pen  merely.  He  travelled 
through  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotl^d,  lecturing  to  lar^  audi- 
ences in  the  towns,  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 

ry.inthe  years  1828  and  1829. 
1829  and  1830  he  delivered  a 
similar  course  of  lectures  in  the 
metropolis,  which  had  a  consider- 
able effect  in  stimulating  public 
opinion.  These  public  utterances 
it  was  that  gave  Mr.  Buckingham 
a  footing  in  Sheffield,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  representation  of 
that  borough  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  1832,  being 
the  chosen  member  of  that  impor- 
tant constituency,  he  establisned 
the  ParluwunrUary  Bt»view,  a  weekly 
magazine,  chiefly  dedicated  to  f>oh- 
tics  and  legislation,  and  to  colonial 
and  Oriental  subjects.  The  work 
extended  to  several  volumes,  and 
attained  a  fair  circulation ;  but  as 
it  ultimately  devoted  an  undue 
portion  of  space  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
nam's  own  notions  and  H])eeches 
on  the  East  India  Company  and 
charter,  on  flogging  in  the  army, 
the  im])reHsment  of  seamen,  the 
ptracticjibility  of  reducing  the  Na- 
tional Debt  oy  its  conversion  inU> 
terminable  annuities,  and  to  curi- 
ous crotchets  connected  with  sys- 
tems of  total  abstinence,  and  a 
plan  for  universal  education,  the 
work  sank  in  ]M>pulanty,  and  was 
ultimately  abandoned. 

S*M»n  after,  Mr.  Buckingham  re- 
signed his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
undertook  a  tour  in  America.  The 
result  of  his  ]>eregri nations  wa^f 
publishcil  by  subscription  in  a 
work  in  two  volumes  in  1840'  but 
these  ])onden>us  tomes  had  an  little 
success  as  the  Travrln  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  MfmjXitamin^drc.  Tlie  fact 
that  Mr.  Buckingham's  writings 
were  distingiiished  by  a  wonliness 
and  verbosity,  without  vigour, 
stnmgly  militated  against  them. 
In  this  resi>ect  they  were  wi»rse 
than  the  productions  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  the  wordiest  writer  of 
our  age  and  generation.    In  shal- 


lowness and  absence  of  sound 
learning  Mr.  Buckingham  tran- 
scended the  Scotchman.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  often  appeared 
in  the  At/ienceum,  the  Sphvix,  and 
the  Parliamentary  Review  very 
creditable  articles;  but  these  were 
not  written  by  the  editor,  but  by 
contributors  some  of  whom  were 
aftem'ards  distinguished  in  the 
Church  or  at  the  Bar.  Bucking- 
ham has  been  more  than  once 
charged  with  claiming  the  credit 
of  articles  which  passed  through 
las  hands  merely,  and  were  not  his 
production.  A  famous  imaginaiy 
debate  was  given  in  the  specimen 
number  of  iiis  daily  paper  pub- 
lished in  1827,  to  which  I  ante- 
cedently made  reference,  in  which 
Cobbett,  Black.  0*Connell,  Hunt, 
and  the  Thunderer  of  the  Time% 
were  introduced  (none  of  whom 
were  in  Parliament  at  that  epoch), 
and  their  respective  styles  well 
imitated.  The  travesty  was  done 
with  liveline^>s  and  vigour ;  and  in 
one  of  his  addresses  jlr.  Bucking- 
ham alluded  to  this  jfu  drtpril  as 
his  own,  though  his  only  merit  in 
the  case  was  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  the  article  as  editor. 
There  was  in  truth  something 
of  the  quack  and  much  of  the 
tradesman  in  the  man,  though  in 
the  main  he  was  a  i)erson  of  good 
intentions.  He  certainly  exagge- 
rated his  |)ecuniary  and  iH.*rsoiial 
losses  in  India,  gave  them  an  un- 
due prominence,  and  re]>eated  the 
tale  with  a  iwrtiuacity  which  was 
almast  nauseating',  and  offensive  to 
go<Kl  taste.  But  considering  that 
he  had  to  Itcjurin  the  world  anew  at 
forty-five,  much  allowance  tmght 
to  be  made  for  a  man  more  than 
lialf  niinetl  Though  a  fluent 
s|H.>aker,  and  with  gentlemanly 
manners  and  address.  Silk  Buck- 
ingham eouIJ  never  secure  a  will- 
ing hearing  in  St.  Stephen^s.  It  is 
true  that  he  w.*us  not  a  man  of 
depth  or  research,  that  lie  was 
without  classical  learning,  witlumt 
imagination,  originality,  genius,  or 
cli»quence,  and  that  he  }Missi*ssed 
no  variety  t»f  style  or  manner;  but 
ucvertheleRs  men  t»f  le>s  merit  and 
mon*  dulnesA  tlian  the  nieml»er  for 
Sheffield  were  J  i  to,  liecause 
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ihey  had  the  good  taste  not  to 
pertinaciously  tbmst  themselves 
into  notoriety.  Mr.  Buckingham's 
articles  in  his  newspapers  and  re- 
views for  the  most  part  resembled 
his  speeches;  they  were  too  wordy, 
were  wanting  in  nerve  and  sinew, 
and  were  without  that  compression 
and  compactness  necessary  to  good 
periodical  writing.  His  classical 
allusions  were  derived  from  Lem- 
priere's  Dictionari/j  but  even  these 
attempts  at  erudition  leisurely  got 
up  might  have  passed  muster,  had 
he  not  set  on  toot  a  plan  for  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe  bv  sub- 
scription, in  a  ship  commanded  by 
himself.  So  specious  and  plausible 
was  the  individual,  however,  that 
there  were  not  wanting  men  of 
high  rank  and  considerable  politi- 
cal and  literary  standing,  who  gave 
their  five,  ten,  and  twenty  guiueas 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
voyage,  paying  their  money  into 
the  bank  of  Kansom  and  Co.  in 
Pall  Mall  East.  But  the  voyage 
never  took  place,  though  a  parlia- 
mentary lecturing  tour  was  under- 
taken in  lieu  of  it  during  the  years 
iS^^t  1834,  and  1835. 

The  last  project  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham was  the  getting  up  of  a  kind 
of  hotel  club,  library,  and  news- 
room, of  which  he  was  the  manager, 
in  George-street,  Hanover-square. 
This,  after  a  short  existence,  went 
in  the  way  of  all  his  projects,  and 
at  the  twelfth  hour  this  showy 
specious  man  of  many  literary, 
mercantile,  and  marine  projects 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  East 
India  Company.  He  did  not  enjoy 
it  very  long,  being  called  to  the 
other  world  soon  after,  while 
writing  his  autobiograi>hy.  It  may 
be  urged  that  I  have  said  too  much 
of  Mr.  Buckingham ;  but  when  it 
is  rememberedf  that  he  founded 
three  or  four  journals  or  periodi- 
cals, kept  himself  prominently 
before  the  public  for  twenty  years, 
and  succeeded  in  satisfying  a  con- 
stituency which  is  now  represented 
by  so  accomplished  and  able  a  man 
as  Mr.  RoeTbuck,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  he  has  been  accorded 
undue  prominence. 

When  in  my  twentieth  year,  in 
1824,  I  was  a  great  frequenter  of 


theatres,  more  especially  of  Drury 
Lane,  where  Shendan's  best  come- 
dies were  then  frequently  and 
admirably  played  to  fashionable 
houses.  A  galaxy  of  first-rate 
comedians  then  shone  out  resplen- 
dently  in  the  theatrical  hemisphere. 
There  were  Elliston,  Dowton, 
Mathews,  Munden,  Knight,  Jack 
Johnstone,  Wrench,  Harley  e  tuUi 
quantL  I  used  frequently  to  ob- 
serve in  a  box  near  me  a  dark- 
looking  man  wearing  spectacles, 
with  strong  unmistakeablc  Jewish 
features,  apparently  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
uniformly  accompanied  by  an  in- 
teresting, lady-hke^  and  pretty 
woman,  with  nothing  Jewish  in 
feature,  physiognomy,  or  manner. 
Inquiring  of  a  friend  who  knew 
the  town  well  who  this  Hebrew 
was,  *  That,'  said  he,  *  is  the  noto- 
rious Lewis  Goldsmith,  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Anti- 
GaUican  Monitor,  In  virtue  of 
his  being  a  member  of  the  press, 
or  rather  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
journal,  he  is  free  of  the  house, 
and  appears  here  almost  every 
evening.  And  who,  I  asked,  is 
that  interesting  and  pretty  young 
woman  of  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
who  sits  by  his  side  and  pays  him 
such  attention  1  *  Some  there  are,' 
he  replied,  *who  say  she  is  the 
daughter,  and  some  the  niece  of 
Goldsmith,  though  there  is.  as  you 
observe,  nothing  Jewish  in  ner  cast 
of  countenance;  while  others  say 
she  is  his  wife  or  daughter.  All  I 
know  is,  that  she  may  be  daily  seen 
walking  with  him  in  many  i)laces 
of  pubhc  resort.'  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may  have  been,  the  Anti- 
Gallican  Monitor  was  a  journal 
then  of  some  standing,  commenced, 
I  believe,  at  the  close  of  1809  or 
the  beginning  of  1810.  It  ap- 
peared once  a  week,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  Catherine-street,  Strand, 
just  near  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
At  first,  I  have  heard,  the  paper 
had  a  considerable  circulation,  as 
Lewis  Goldsmith  had  lived  long 
abroad,  and  was  believed  to  know 
a  good  deal  about  foreign  cabinets 
and  politics,  then  but  little  under- 
stood in  England ;  but  the  impro- 
bability and  extravagance  of  some 
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of  the  statements  in  his  paper  ap- 
))c:iruJ  to  readers  w)^re:it,tliat  they 
(lid  not  continue  to  purchase  it  fur 
any  len;rth  of  time.  1  do  nut  be- 
lieve 1  had  read  more  tli:in  a  num- 
ber or  two  of  the  J/r///iVo;-,juid  then 
by  hai)-lKiziird,  bef(»re  1  first  laid 
eyes  on  the  editor:  but  after  hwir- 
in^  a  p)od  deal  of  his  history  fi*om 
a  friend,  I  he  man  and  his  journal 
excited  Home  interest  in  me,  and  I 
looked  at  a  few  numbers  before  its 
demise,  wJiich  occurred  shortly 
afterwards.  Tossessing  a  ^i  n  m  I  deal 
of  inibrniation  as  to  tlie  ciiaracters 
and  views  of  French  ])oliticians, 
this  special  kni»wled;re  of  Gold- 
smith was  neutralized  by  a  spirit 
of  exa<Lrjjjeration  and  j personality. 
iSoon  after  Lewis  was  misled  Inmi 
his  accustomed  Ik»x  at  Drury  l^ne. 
He  had  auain  settletl  in  Lutetia  in 
the  autumn  t^f  I1SJ4,  a  city  which 
he  left  in  i8oy  t»r  i«Sio.  Tassin^ 
throu^di  l^iris  in  the  autumn  of 
i8?4,  I  a.L^'ain  saw  his  remarkable 
face  at  the  Varirtts  antl  after- 
wards in  the  Kue  ile  liivvdi,  with 
his  fair  frientl  leaniu;j;  on  his  arm  ; 
but  it  was  ntit  till  the  follow  in;; 
year  of  iJ<.\-,  that  1  met  him  vImi- 
in.^r  in  a  hoiisi*  in  the  line  de  la 
Vaix,  where  1  wasmakin;;a  morniu:^ 
call.  Ill  this  lit»u>e,  and  at  others, 
"We  occasionally  nut  aft er wards  be- 
tween 1^52."  and  1S50,  and  1  within 
that  period  leanied  a  ;^'ood  deal  of 
a  jnuniali^t  and  pamjiliieteer  who 
was  jirrlly  nntorioun  Ht  three  dif- 
ferent i|..'.lis  iLs  finineileii  with 
newspaiicrs  both  in  L<«ndnn  and 
I'aris. 

Lewi.-*  (lolilsmith,  whatever  nioV 
ha\e  been  tiie  fail  with  ivsjirct  tt» 
his  f:iili.  r,  wa^  Unix  in  Lm  Imi.  nf 
Jewi>ii  paii'iils  in  177.-;  «»r  i77^». 
ile  liini-fif  always  pri'lfM-d  ilio 
reli^iiiii  «.t  hi-,  taniiiy ;  asiii  in  t-arly 
life  ri-nioM'd  wiiii  them  to  l!«ii.n. 
in  i7«)7.  lir  wa«»  a  >tudeii;  i-i  the 
univer>i(y  <>f  that  c.i]ii:al.  but  >ihiii 
left  Truv^ia  b»r  I'ari.-,  wluiv  he 
becaiiu' enamoured  ot  ihe  d<.rli  im-s 
of  the  Kevniui  loll.  In  I7iiimii  1  xX) 
lie  re->i.''iti'd  iliu'laiui  :  ami  at  ihe 
elo.M'  \4  the  lattei  year  }iul'li.-nid  a 
thick  ]ianiphlei,  ealled  tiit  i  m.m 
ttj  i\ilnifts,i'V  iwk'W.w  «•:  tiiephin^ 

and    a:^«re'«-i«'ii«.    of    the    ei-alexed 

l\)wers  of  Kun»pe    to  aunilulalc 


what  he  wan  ideascd  to  call  the 
lil>erties  of  Fraucc,aiid  to  dismem- 
ber her  territor}'.  Such  were  the 
extreme  oiiiiiions  exi)ressetl  in  tlus 
work,  that  the  IxMtksellcr  who  had 
agreed  to  bring  it  out  refuseil  to 
]mblish  it ;  and  the  conse<pience  was 
tiiai  (Johbmith  s(»ld  it  himself  at 
No.  5,  Thavies-inn,  Ilolborn,  where 
he  had  connnenced  the  busine.vi  of 
a  ni»tary  public.  lleiuK,  luiwwiT, 
threatened  with  a  jmblic  i»ro>ccu- 
tion  by  the  Attoniey-Ueiieral,  he 
returned  to  I'aris  by  the  circuitous 
route  of  the  liairue,  furuishe«l  with 
a  letter  fiimi  M.  Utto  to  M.  de 
Semonville,  Ambassador  of  1  lance 
in  Holland.  N}nionville  ]*ru\idi*d 
Gohbniith  with  a  |i<i.ss]H»rt  for 
i*aris,  where,  after  a  short  inter\id, 
he  issued  the  juospectus  of  a  jour- 
nal called  Tkt  Atytu,  or  Jj'mdnt 
nrii  d  y./yv,  intended  to  be  i'ul>- 
lished  in  the  Kn;;li.'»h  lan;:iia::e. 
Un  issuhi;;  this  pr*»sjicct us,  CiohU 
smith,  in  his  *S''«rf^  UU^ni  *>/  ih^ 
Ctr'iiof  n/  Ji'iH'.'/Hirt<jU'\\6  u>  that 
Tal  ley  land  >int  fur  him,  and  of- 
fered, on  the  part  <»f  the  (i<»vern- 
meni,  t4»  take  three  hundred  copiiii 
on  leriain  e.i!i,liu,ins.  '  il  me parla 
^says  tile  l>raelite;  de  cet  objet 
en  iiTiiier*  eh  -iirnes.  .Ic  le  ompns : 
jc  reiMindi^.*  '.le  ne  lone  pa«*  et 
je  ne  vtnd>  ]»a«  ma  jdume  jMiur  de 
Tai^'ent.*  'it*  this  Ta'leyran«l  le- 
jdied,  *  Vou>  ite.^  uu  niai>.  au  re-ie 
ecrivez  c  'ninie  vt»us  voudrez  ;  Vi»u» 
naurez  ]ias  de  censeur :  vi.us  ne 
serez  pa^  suunns  aii.\  re«trictiuiis 
de  la  p"i:ee.'  The  >imiiie  IJei-rew, 
if  We  ail  to  cmlil  hiMiwn  aceouut, 
believe*  1  in  tise  a.'"«uranie>  I  if  the 
ex-r.i>hn|.  oi  Anlun.  tijat  iie  -^ii.ir.id 
'oeleli  lull  lllH-ny,  anil  ii.-i  Imietl 
to  in«»«  n  ailicle.-  uf  v.liiel:  In  «ii>- 
ap;>i'>i\i(l.  Uiii  it  >«Min  i'fc;.mc 
appavint  tii  hnn  that  'l.-lieyrami, 
t»  u.-^e  hi-  own  inneh.  '  eut  le 
de»ein  di  Ilia  '  r  um  An.-'iai^  tr»ip 
eMn:;ant.'  Within  l-iwr  oa;.  alter 
lb'  a; 'I tea Jai.ee  nf  hi>  new>.|aper 
.-het !.  11  wa>  appare:;!  t.- 1  .i.id-?ii:ih 
that    iie    Wa^    UUiIer   the  •  .Ji- ■  T-hip 

4«I  a  inr.-  '1  ealiinj  hiiiiMJI  An  ire, 
wi»..    al.-..    w.  n:    i.y    ih-     iiaSM-    nf 

l»'Ari"eih.    Wh'  m     i.;      lir-.-'.-is    ;.R 

'  \  :i  •!•  -  « -j«ii.n>  di  T.i.i«yr.in.j  nu 
ji.-ar  »'.  rill  plus  c.»rrr.-:i  jm  n:  >»ii 
aa.e  a..iunee.'     Nor  i-niy  Wa>  the 
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too-confiding  Lewis  nnder  the  cen- 
sorBhip,  but  the  ex-Bishop  sent  the 
poor  deceiyed  Israelite  oatches  of 
articles,  some  attacking  the  British 
Govemment,  some  attacking  the 
Opposition.  'Tant  que  je  le  pris 
(sa^rs  he),  je  resistai.'  But  like  '  le 
moineau  pris  k  la  glu,'  in  the  fable, 
Goldsmith  was  smeared  with  the 
French  official  birdlime,  and  could 
not  fly  back  to  Thavies-inn,  Hol- 
bonL  Every  day  he  wrote  to 
Talleyrand  or  M.  Hauterive  (whose 
work  on  the  state  of  France  he 
translated  into  English),  complain- 
ing of  Andr^,  and  of  the  want  of 
good  faith  with  which  he  was 
treated.  He  wished,  he  said,  to 
establish  an  impartial  journal ;  but 
instead  of  this  ne  was  daily  forced 
to  insert  in  the  Argw  the  most 
disgusting  flatteries  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  the  grossest  abuse  of 
the  King  and  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain.  The  patience  of  this  vir- 
taousman  was  at  length  exhausted, 
and  the  independent  fellow,  in  an 
excess  of  agony,  declared,  *Qu'il 
aimeroit  mieux  r6diger  im  journal 
i  Alger  qu'k  Paris,  qu'il  aimeroit 
mieux  briser  ses  presses  que  de 
soui&ir  rinsertion  d'articles  aussi 
abominables.' 

The  next  day  he  received  a  letter 
from  one  Hagot,  signing  himself 
Propri^taire  Editeur  of  the  Argvs^ 
and  announcing  to  him  that  he  was 
no  longer  editor.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  matters  connected 
with  the  press  were  managed  some 
sixty  years  ago  in  France ;  and  it 
is,  we  very  much  regret  to  say,  not 
very  unlike  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  managed  now,  in  this  year 
of  grace  1 862.  Goldsmith ,  however, 
speedily  sought  an  interview  with 
ms  successor,  who  coolly  told  him, 
'Dor^navant  vous  pourrez  vous 
dispenser  de  paroitre  au  bureau.' 
This  intimation  was  anything  but 
pahitable  to  him ;  but  when  the 
ex-editor  was  informed  that  if  he 
did  not  comply  he  would  be  ar- 
rested, he  discreetly  yielded,  and 
no  longer  darkened  the  doors  of 
the  office  with  his  forbidden  pre- 
sence. He  had  already  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  for  four  weary  months, 
and  notwithstanding  his  compli- 
ances, was  now  sent  adrift.  He  thus 


naively  describes  his  pitiable  posi- 
tion : — '  Je  me  trouvai  dans  la 
situation  dans  laquelle  Voltaire 
peint  Zadig.  J'6tois  accus6  par  des 
personnes  d'un  c6t6  de  la  Manche 
d'etre  partisan  de  la  France,  et 
par  celies  de  Tautre  cote  d'etre  dans 
les  interets  de  I'Angleterre.  Je 
n'6tois  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre;  je  voulais 
etre  impartial:  fetois  cosmopolite* 
This  fine  world-citizenship  may  do 
vastly  well  for  Israelites  who  have 
no  country ;  but  it  will  not  go  down 
with  downright  Christian  English- 
men, who  are  suspicious  of  and 
mistrust  it.  The  truth,  according 
to  contemporary  testimony,  is,  that 
Goldsmith,  after  his  connexion 
with  the  Argus  had  ceased,  was 
sent  on  several  secret  missions  into 
Germany;  one  of  which  had  for 
its  object  to  watch  the  agents  of 
the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIIL ;  the  other  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  course  likely 
to  be  pursued  by  the  Euglish 
Cabinet.  While  executing  these 
secret  services  he  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  French  Government. 
He  had  commenced  a  translation  of 
Blackstone  into  French,  which  was 
to  be  dedicated  by  permission  to 
Cambaceres.  The  prosj>ectus  was 
printed,  and  advertisements  inserted 
m  the  MonUeur;  but  a  few  days  after 
the  Jew's  return  from  one  of  his 
secret  trips  to  Germany,  Fouch68ent 
him  word  that  if  he  attempted  to  go 
on  with  the  translation  of  JJlackstone. 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  H6pitai 
de  Fous,  the  French  St.  Luke  s,  at 
Charenton.  It  is  probable  the 
Minister  of  Police  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  his,  or  rather  of  Bona- 
parte's^ agent;  forasPourceaugnac, 
in  Moliere,  says,  *  Entre  nous  autres 
fourbes  de  la  premiere  classe  nous 
ne  faisons  que  nous  jouer.' 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
clever  cosmopolite  was  forced,  after 
some  pour  parlei*,  to  leave  Paris 
again  for  London,  at  the  close  of 
1809.  Here  he  made  preparations 
to  commence  the  Anti-Gallican, 
After  some  little  difficulty,  and 
some  revelations  made  to  the 
authorities,  he  was  permitted  by 
our  Government  to  go  on  with  the 
journal,  and  he  simultaneously  pre- 
pared  his   Secret   History   of  the 
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Cabinet  of  Napoleon ^  and  a  number 
of  pamphlets.  Tlie  history  is  a 
most  curious  book.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
it,  which  could  only  be  arrived  at 
by  personal  intercourse  with  the 
parties ;  truth,  sniced  occasionally 
with  palpable  falsehoods  and  mis- 
statements. No  dispassionate  in- 
quirer doubts  that  Bonaparte  was 
a  faithless,  perfidious,  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  of  inconceivable  petti- 
ness of  mind  and  despicable  paltri- 
ness, governed  bv  intense  selfish- 
ness and  insatiable  ambition.  That 
he  was  deterred  by  no  scruple  in 
the  commission  of  crimes  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  his  success, 
appears  from  his  whole  history, 
but  most  especially  from  the  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  therefore, 
who  would  stand  up  for  Bona- 
parte's honour,  liis  principle,  his 
morality,  or  his  respect  for  liumaa 
life,  in  cases  where  he  believed  in- 
dividuals were  dangerous  rivals  to 
lus  pretensions  or  to  his  power. 
But  with  all  his  vehemence,  vile- 
ness,  and  malignity  of  di8]><>siti(»n, 
I  do  not  believe  tliat  Bonaparte 
would  take  away  human  life  need- 
lessly or  gratuitously.  Yet  if  wo 
are  to  believe  Lewis  Goldsmith,  he 
poisoned  his  first  love  when  at  the 
8cluK)l  of  Hrienne.  lie  caused  Ad- 
minil  Villeueuve  to  be  strangle*!  at 
Kennes,  CanlinjU  Ciiprcra  to  be 
poisoned  at  Foutainebleau  ;  he  as- 
sassinate! 1  Kleber,  he  caused 
Dcsaix  to  l>e  ]H>nianled  between  the 
shoulders,  and  sliot  at  fnmi  beliind. 
after  lie  had  rendered  him  a  signal 
service  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
also  attempted,  it  is  stated,  by  a 
secret  a^ent  named  (iuillet,  to 
poison  I-iouis  XV 111.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  llistoirt  S*-cretf^  one  of 
the  aides-* le-camp  of  Desiiix  was  an 
accomplice  in  this  murder.  Here 
are  Ooldsmitlfs  won  Is  : — *  Aussitot 
apres  ce  meurtre,  Savauy  et  Ibpp 
furent  noinnies  aides-ile-camp  dc 
Buonapart(>,  **Je  nai  jamais  en- 
tendu  attirmer  que  ^lapp,  ait  en 
part  a  cet  assassinat.**' 

Nor  was  it  only  generals,  accord- 
ing to  Lewis  (ioldsmith.  who  were 
thus  |;ot  rid  of,  for  he  alleges  that 
Admiral  Bniix  was  also  i)oLk>ncd 


by  the  Emperor,  the  tyrant  never 
having  forgiven  the  old  seaman  for 
drawing  his  sword  when  Bonaparte 
struck  him.  The  Napoleon  re- 
ceipt for  causing  arsenic  to  be  effec- 
tive without  leaving  any  traces,  is 
even  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
llistoire  Secrete;  charges  are  also 
made  against  Napoleon  of  having 
kicked  and  cuffed  liis  brother  Lewis, 
of  having  re])eatedly  struck  lus 
Grand  Judge  and  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Regnier;  of  liaving  insulted 
and  struck  women ;  and  of  having 
flung  a  candlestick  at  Perreoauz 
tlie  banker,  an  indignity  which 
ultimately  caused  his  death.  These 
brutal  violences  may  all  be,  and 
probably  are,  true,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Emperor  was  a 
man  of  ungovernable  temper,  of  . 
very  bad  manners,  and  no  resj)ecter 
of  sex  or  persons.  But  when  ( iold- 
smith proceeds  to  state  that  Bona- 
parte ordereil  the  servant  of 
Georges  to  be  tortured,  and  caused 
the  most  frightful  tortures  to  be 
inflicted  on  Captain  Wright,  of  the 
English  navy,  such  as  the  thuml>- 
screw,  and  the  apitlication  of  a  hot 
inm  to  his  larded  feet,  directing  a 
hand  and  an  arm  of  the  victim  to 
be  successively  cut  oflf  when  the 
Englishman  refused  to  reveal  any- 
thing connected  with  the  British 
Government,  and  ultimately  caus- 
ing the  brave  sailor  to  be  strangled, 
<me,  fi»r  the  hommr  of  Immau 
nature,  wwxr^t  refu.se  cretlence  to 
such  revolting,  monstrous,  and 
seemingly  incretlible  statements. 
Yet,  apart  from  the  tletails  touch- 
ing Bonaparte  himself,  whom  G«)ld- 
smith  calls  '  aventurier  mi>crable,* 
'obscure  vagabomi,'  *  vagahiind 
etranger,'  it  must  be  atlmitted  that 
in  most  of  the  statements  as  to  the 
court,  family,  and  br»»tiiers  of  the 
Empentr,  his  marshals  and  minis- 
ters, the  autlmr  i?*  ."singularly  cor- 
rect. Thi-*  has  Ihjcii  nuuie  clear 
since  the  Jliitnirt  StcrtU  w;is  j»ub- 
lislanl,  fmm  the  verbal  revelations 
of  Talleyrand, the  menu»irsof  .S;;nir, 
uf  Bourrienne,  <»f  <le  Baussiz,  of 
Madame  d'Abrantes  of  Mailenioi- 
selle  Cliche  let,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  not  nece.'v.sary  to  name  here. 
Goldsmith.it  is  evident,  mu^t  have 
seen  a  go«Hl  deal  of  Bona{iarte  per- 
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sonally,  and  lie  states  that  for  a 
period  of  four  menths  he  conversed 
with  Talleyrand  every  day. 

With  Fouch^,  also,  and  d'Haute- 
live  (whose  pamphlet,  Etat  de  la 
France  d,  la  fin  de  CAn  VI I L,  he 
translated  into  English),  he  had 
much  intercourse ;  and  it  should  be 
further  stated  that  as  a  practising 
notary,  and  as  sworn  interpreter  of 
the  French  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
of  the  Ccmseil  des  Prises^  he  had 
opportunities  of  acquiring^  infor- 
mation possessed  by  no  English- 
man of  his  day.  As,  therefore, 
he  does  not  misstate  facts,  or 
romance  when  speaking  of  the 
court  and  camp,  of  the  ministers 
and  generals  of  Bonaparte,  there 
are  some  who  would  infer  that  he 
does  not  exaggerate  or  libel  the 
First  Consul  or  Emperor  himself ; 
but  my  answer  is,  that  there  ap- 
pears in  every  line  of  the  llistoire 
iSecr^e  a  blind  and  reckless  hatred 
of  Napoleon,  aptly  described  in  the 
Ampkitrion  of  Molidre — 

Un  conrroax  inflexible, 
Un  yif  ressentcment,  un  d^pit  invincible. 

1  do  not,  therefore,  conclude 
that  all  he  urges  is  false,  but  I 
wholly  disbelieve  in  the  motiveless 
murders  and  causeless  crimes  which 
he  attributes  to  Bonaparte. 

I  have  said  that  Goldsmith  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1824.  He  soon 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
traces  of  the  able  and  politic 
Villele,  who  gave  him  facilities  for 
obtaining  authentic  information 
for  his  Statistics  of  France,  pub- 
lished by  Hatchard,  in  Piccadilly, 
in  1832.  This  work,  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  minister 
Villele,  was  also  dedicated  to  him. 
It  was  a  useful  compilation,  and 
might  have  been  profitably  referred 
to  on  many  subjects,  till  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848.  I  nave  the  work 
before  me  now,  but  although  al- 
most every  page  was  annotated  for 
me  by  a  minister  of  Charles  X, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  administra- 
tors of  France,  much  of  the  infor- 
mation is  now  obsolete. 

When  I  became  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  Ofoldsmith  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1825  and  1826, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  con- 


vinced Lord  Whitworth  that  he 
had  not  written  the  articles  in  the 
Argus,  addressed  to  the  seamen  of 
the  British  navy,  exciting  them  to 
mutiny  and  revolt,  and  that  he  ex- 
hibited, both  to  Lord  Whitworth 
and  Mr.  Mandeville,  an  attache  of 
the  British  mission  in  Paris,  whom 
I  well  knew,  the  MS.  of  these 
articles,  written  in  the  Bureau  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres. 

It  is  within  my  knowledge  that, 
from  1825  to  1833,  Lewis  Gold- 
smith was  on  a  friendly  footing  at 
the  English  embassy  at  Paris, 
while  he  also  enjoyed  from  1825  to 
1830  the  acquaintance  and  counte- 
nance of  men  so  considerable  as 
Villele,  Martignac,  La  Bourdon- 
naye,  and  Polignac.  From  1829  to 
i8iio,  and  probably  even  ante- 
cedently, he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Tom  Barnes,  editor  of  the 
Times,  at  whose  house  I  met  him 
so  late  as  1840.  That  he  frequently 
communicated  foreign  information 
and  news  to  the  Times,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, affirm  that  he  ever  wrote  in 
that  journal  unless  as  a  foreign 
correspondent.  Goldsmith  was  a 
person  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  politicians,  diplomatists, 
generals,  secret  agents,  and  spies 
of  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Restoration ;  and 
he  also  well  enough  knew  the 
writers  and  contributors  of  the 
Continental,  and  more  especially  of 
the  French  and  North  German 
press.  But  apart  from  this  spe- 
cialty, in  which  he  excelled,  he  was 
not  distinguished.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  German  and  French  as  well 
as  English,  with  fluency  and  cor- 
rectness ;  and  these,  in  tlie  era  in 
which  he  lived,  were  and  would 
still  be  considered  no  mean  accom- 
plishments. But  he  was  not  a  man 
of  high  intellect  or  a  subtle  dialec- 
tician, or  the  master  of  an  eloquent 
or  vigorous  style,  though  he  might 
have  iDeen  useful  in  discovering  or 
sounding  public  opinion,  and  find- 
ing out  the  intentions  and  policy 
of  foreign  Ministers.  He  died,  1 
have  heard,  in  Paris,  a  very  short 
while  before  the  tall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  his  eighty-second  or 
eighty-third  year— in  that  Paris  in 
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which  he  had  spent,  as  he  used  to 
say,  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
his  existence.  At  the  peritKlof  his 
death  he  was,  I  believe,  the  onlv 
Hebrew  connected  with  English 
journalism,  though  there  were 
several  of  that  faith  connected 
with  German  journals.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  only  Hebrew 
editors,  reporters,  and  writers,  but 
Hebrew  doctors,  attorneys,  and 
barristers. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1828  a 
French  friend  in  Pans  requested 
me  to  make  a  proposition  on  his 
behalf  to  Mr.  Thwaites,  tlien  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Morning 
jUerald  newspaper,  a  journal  at  the 
period  in  (luesiion  second  only  in 
circulation  to  the  Timts,  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  this  Mr. 
Thwaites  a  few  months  before  in 
London,  and  of  the  etforts  wliich 
he  was  making  to  raise  the  circula- 
tion of  a  ])ai)cr  of  the  copyright 
of  which  he  had  recently  oecome 
poasessed.  Thwaites  had  not  been 
ored  to  journalism,  and  had  no 
pretensions  to  literature  of  any 
kind.  He  was  a  native  of,  and  I 
have  lieard  a  shopkeeper  in,  Man- 
chester; and  having  made  some 
money  there  as  a  dniiwr  or  haber- 
dasher, resolved  to  embark  in  the 
career  of  journalism.  He  pur- 
chasetl  the  Morninff  JIf*rald  for  a 
small  sum,  I  Iwlieve,  and  forth- 
with a.Hsuined  the  etlitofs  chair. 
He  had  ])oculiar  notions  on  cur- 
rency, tra<le,  and  iM»litics,  and 
deemod  it  his  c'sj»ecial  mission  to 
daily  ventilate  his  views  and  ]»ut 
his  orotrhcts,  commercial  an«l  Hnan- 
cial,  forwanl.  Never  before  or 
sine*;  wero  such  h'adrrs  written,  as 
by  this  enli*r|trisin;^  but  ctmcfitcd 
little  man.  It  wxs  not  merely  that 
they  were  in<*onHe(piential  and  illo- 

fici'd,  but  tH>nn(*d  in  the  stran^>st 
ialect  a  kind  4tf  Lanca-shirc  Eng- 
lish, in  whi4-h  i'riscian^s  head  w:us 
broken  in  every  sentence,  in  which 
there  were  breaches  of  ctmc«»nl, 
8olei*isms,  and  barbarisms  without 
number.  One  a4lvanta;ce  the  arti- 
cles certainly  hat  I,  and  one  only. 
Thi*y  were  excee«lin>;Iy  short,  sel- 
dom <*xteiiding  beyond  half  a 
column.  Itut  albeit  sueh  ha-nh  was 
made  of  the  leaders,  other  portions 


of  the  paper  were  greatly  improved 
by  the  Manchester  haberua.«her. 
For  instance,  the  Parliamentary 
rejwrts  were  abridged,  and  the 
spirit  and  substance  given,  rather 
than  long  repetitions.  Then  the 
police  re])orts  were  rendered  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  i>a[>er. 
They  were  given  in  a  truly  gra])hic 
and  dramatic  fonn,  and  were  the 
most  amiising  reading  of  the  day. 
A  Mr.  Waite,  I  believe,  intr<Hiuced 
this  system  of  i)olice  rejxtrting  at 
Bow-street  Otfice,and  at  (»nce  raised 
the  circulation  of  the  JJrndi/  seve- 
ral thousands.  Dramatic  criticisms, 
tiK),  were  written  at  the  su;;gestion 
of  Mr.  Thwaites,  in  a  more  pithy 
and  pungent  style  than  heretofore 
adopted,  and  criminal  trials  at 
home  and  abroad  were  rept>rted 
more  gniphiadlv  and  at  much 
greater  length  than  in  any  other 
London  niornhig  ]>aper.  A  more 
extensive  and  anecdotic  cttrrespon- 
dence  fnun  8<mie  of  the  principal 
caiutals  of  Eurojte  also  appeare<i ; 
and  all  these  new  features  gave  a 
lillip  to  the  journal,  which  was 
daily  rising  in  circulation.  Sevend 
of  the  contributors  were  foreigners, 
and  among  others  the  Paris  <r«irre- 
spondent,  one  l>»n  Andres  IJorrejo, 
a  Spaniard,  who  has  since  l>ec«»me 
somewhat  notorious  as  a  J4>unialist 
at  Mmlrid. 

My  French  frien<l  was  desinma 
of  corresponding  with  Mr.  Thwaites, 
and,  as  he  war*  an  ailvoiate,  oi  fur- 
nishing him  accounts  uf  extnutrdi- 
nary  trials  «>ccurring  at  the  four 
d'As.«iises.  1  wn»te  to  the  inifHir- 
tant  man  on  a  TliurMhiy,  stating 
the  facts  as  1  have  intted  tlieiii 
down  ;  and  on  the  I-Viilay  after- 
mH»n  n*eeive«l  a  iv]i!y,  giving  me 
rendezvous  for  twelve  nVl<Kk  on 
iNiturday  at  the  M'n'uih-j  I/mdd 
office  in  Shor-lauf.  I  was  u>here<l 
into  a  back-iiMiia  citlur  i»n  the 
ground  or  the  lirst-tl«>«ir.  in  wliieh 
there  Wit-*  a  .-^t  and -up  de>k  an<i  sumu 
olfiee->toi»ls,  fr«»n»  one  of  whirli  a 
8elf-im]N»rtant.  poniiHMi>  litiir  man, 
of  abiiut  tivi-  tert  si'Veii  inrh»-^,  de- 
8i.*endeil,  Iniwing  ti»  me  wirii  ;;ri»- 
tes«|ue  ft)rinalily.  Smn  1  L'«»t  '  tn 
m^dnts  ;>.-',*  and  ma<le  the  j»ri]MH 
sition  Mi;:/i  >tetl  by  the  F:e:ii'ini:an. 
After  inquiring  into  the  clianu-ter 
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and  attainment  of  m>]'  friend,  the 
editorand  proprietor  said,  *  Let  him 
give  i»  a  "touch  of  his  quality  ;*' 
and  if  the  first  few  articles  are 
pmblished,  he  may  go  on  on  a  scale 
to  be  agreed  on  hereafter.'  To  this 
proposition  I  assented;  and  Mr. 
Thwaites  then  launched  into  the 
subject  of  general  newspaper  ma- 
nagement, which  I  could  see  was  a 
fiivourite  theme  with  him.  *  An 
Englishman,'  said  he, '  acquainted 
with  commercial  pursuits  ought  to 
be  at  the  head  ox  a  daily  London 
newsp^er  as  editor  and  manager ; 
but  for  critics,  for  parliamentary 
reporters,  for  men  of  all  work,  give 
me  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen.  These 
fellows,  many  of  them  bred  up 
for  Eomish  priests  and  Scottisn 
pastors,  have  great  alertness  and 
flexibility  ;  more  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  Lish ;  and  neither 
of  them  have  had  too  much  beef 
and  beer  in  early  life,  like  English- 
men of  the  same  social  status. 
llieir  heads  are,  therefore,  clearer 
than  those  of  Englishmen;  they 
do  not  run  to  fat ;  they  can  get 
through  more  work  in  a  given  time ; 
and  they  do  not  stand  so  much  on 
dignity  or  punctilio.'  As  I  some- 
what laughed  at  this  theory,  Mr. 
Thwaites  proceeded  to  detail  his 
own  expenences.  *  Look  you,'  said 
he, '  I  have  here  under  me  a  dozen 
or  more  reporters,  five  of  whom  are 
Irish,  four  Scotch,  and  only  three 
British,  and  of  the  three  British, 
only  one  is  to  compare  with  the 
Irish  or  Scotch  for  readiness  and 
hiandiness.'  This  last  was  the  very 
word  he  used.  *A11  the  articles,' 
said  he,  *in  the  London  papers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Herald. 
are  too  long  by  half,  and  they  deal 
too  much  in  man-worship— ^man- 
worship,  literary  and  political. 
Nothing  here  goes  down  in  literature 
(he  continued)  but  Walter  Scott 
and  the  Waverley  Novels,  as  no- 
thing went  down  in  politics  a  year 
ago  but  Canningism.  Now,  I  wish 
to  see  an  end  of  this ;  for  there's  a 
deal  of  nonsense  in  these  Waverley 
Novels  ;  they  are^  in  fact,  sad  trash; 
and  there's  a  deal  of  nonsense  in 
Canningism,  too,  which  I  have 
done  my  best  to  write  down.  But 
the  writing  in  the  London  news- 


papers, sir,  is  too  fine  and  flowing, 
and  too  lengthy  and  farfetched  for 
men  in  business.  A  leader,  sir,'  said 
he,  *  should  be  short,  pithy,  and 
business-like,  just  written  in  the 
style  of  the  circular  of  a  Liverpool 
commercial  house,  like  Ewart, 
Myers,  and  Co.'s  productions. 
There  are  no  leaders  worth  reading, 
sir,  in  any  daily  journal  but  the 
Herald,  excepting  those  written  on 
agriculture  m  the  Chronicle,  and 
those  are  written  by  a  man  who 
was  a  farmer  of  note.'  This  was 
said  with  great  apparent  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  though  in  in- 
different English.  About  three 
weeks  after  this,  I  again  saw 
Thwaites  on  the  affair  of  my  French 
friend.  His  personal  conceit  and 
sense  of  self-importance  appeared 
still  greater  than  on  the  first  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  was  a  conceit  largely 
saturated  with  shrewdness  ana 
business  tact.  Somehow  or  other, 
however,  under  his  management 
and  editorship  the  Herald,  though 
as  to  leaders  ridiculously  written, 
prospered  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and 
shot  a-head  of  the  Chronicle  in 
circulation.  But  Thwaites  had  not 
an  idea  of  grammar  or  rhetoric,  and 
probably  had  never  read  any  books 
m  his  life  but  the  Bible,  Shakspeare, 
and  his  own  ledger  and  cash  books. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a 

Eriority  of  news,  and  also  of  making 
is  journal  lights  various,  and 
amusmg  in  its  general  matter 
and  contents.  He  also  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  professing  an  orthodox 
Pittism  and  Protestantism,  articles 
of  great  gain  in  1827  and  1828 ; 
indeed,  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  an  event  which  Mr. 
Thwaites  did  not  long  survive. 
After  his  death  the  proprietors  of 
the  Herald  did  not  pull  harmo- 
niously together,  and  the  result 
was  a  Chancery  suit  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  a  paper  which 
Mr.  Thwaites,  though  not  a  scholar 
or  a  literary  man,  raised  very  much 
in  general  circulation. 

Another  writer  of  newspapers 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in 
1827,  was  the  late  Horace  Twiss. 
I  was  first  introduced  to  him  in 
March,  1827,  in  a  committee-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
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he  was  then  a  member,  by  the  late 
Richard  Martin,  member  for  Gal- 
way  county,  of  facetious  memory, 
and  within  a  week  of  that  period 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
dinner  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend,  a  brother  barrister.  Though 
Twiss  did  not  rank  very  high  in 
the  estimation  of  his  own  profes- 
sion as  a  man  of  sound  learning  or 
accurate  scholarship,  yet  he  always 
appeared  to  me  to  merit  a  far 
higher  position  than  he  attained 
either  in  the  courts  of  law  or  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  ranked  higher  than  on  Ids  cir- 
cuit or  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

But  the  truth  was,  that  in  early 
life  he  had  to  contend  with  narrow 
circumstances,  and  being  connected 
with  a  family  of  authors  and  actors 
(his  father  wiis  Fras.  Twins,  the 
author  of  an  unhapny  tour  in  Ire- 
land, much  ridiculed,  and  he  was 
ne])hew  of  the  Ke moles),  he  was 
looked  on  with  some  disfavour  by 
his  professional  brethren.  When 
Twins  became  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temi)le,  in  1806,  he  had  been  for  a 
couple  of  years  antecedently  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  the  gjdlery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  men  con- 
nected with  the  press  were  not  then 
looked  on  favourably  by  benchers 
or  leaders  of  circuits.  Irresiwc- 
tively  of  these  considerations, Twiss 
was  a  person  of  versatile  ixiwers, 
wlio  was  at  evervthing  in  the  ring. 
He  wrote  for  the  stage,  he  wrote 
pami»hlcts,  i)«)litical  and  literary, 
he  wrote  prologues,  epilogues, 
satires  and  songs,  and  made  ene- 
mies of  the  envious  and  jealous- 
minded,  who  allow  no  merit  to  men 
of  varied  powers.  He  was  also  a 
6on  vimnt^  a  diner-tiut  and  a  story- 
teller, and  a  man  of  (H)nvivial 
habits,  and  of  an  eminently  social 
and  clubbable  turn.  It  is  «>ften 
erroneously  concluded  tliat  such 
men  cannot  by  any  jMissibility  i»o 
learneil  or  skilkul  in  professional 
lore  ;  for,  as  Hume  8<iys  in  hin  phi- 
loso]>hical  works,  an  ancient  ]|reju- 
dice  is  pn>pagated  by  dunces  in  all 
countries,  that  a  man  of  genius 
cannot  l>e  profound,  and  is  unfit 
for  business.  Ntiw,  tiiough  Twisa 
was  not  a  man  of  gcniu.<i,  yet  ho 
was  a  person  of  quick  faculties,  of 


varied  attainments,  fluent,  ready- 
witted,  and  prompt  at  repartee, 
with  facidties  far  above  the  average. 
These  qualities  excite  more  ill-will 
than  admiration  in  a  profession  so 
highly  competitive  as  the  Bar,  and 
when  Horace  Twiss  joined  the 
Oxford  Circuit  and  the  Hereford 
{Sessions  in  181 1.  he  was  not  |>opu- 
lar  with  the  leaders,  nor  with  such 
juniors  as  Taunton,  Campbell,  and 
Ludlow.  But  men  like  Pearson, 
Maule,  and  Henry  Sheplierd  (the 
son  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd), 
though  quizzing  him  occasionally, 
were  f«.>r  giving  him  fair  play  and 
a  fair  start.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  took  a  respectable  ])lace  at 
the  Hereford  Sessions,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  sessions,  and  led  it 
when  he  left  the  circuit  in  1824  or 
1825.  Though  Horace  never  gained 
general  business  at  the  Equity  bar, 
yet  there  were  many  men  practis- 
ing at  it  making  considerable  in- 
comes who  had  not  a  tithe  of  his 
ability  or  half  his  power  of  clear 
statement.  It  was  said  by  attor- 
neys and  solicitors,  *  Mr.  Twiss  is 
und<»ubteilly  a  clever  man — a  very 
clever  man — but  then  he  writes  so 
much  for  newspa])ers  and  periodi- 
cals, he  comiH)ses  so  many  pam- 
phlets and  l>ooks,  and  attends  ho 
constantly  in  the  House  of  Ci>m- 
mons,  that  he  caimot  be  a  good 
working  pnictical  lai^-yer.'  Though 
not,  certainly,  profound  Jis  a  hiwyer, 
he  was  much  more  com|>etent  than 
many  who  had  ten  times  his  [)n>- 
fessionnl  success.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  before  he  became  an 
official,  Horace  Twiss  always  sixike 
clearly  and  collectetUy  ;  and  1  re- 
niember  hearing  him  make  a  vcrv 
ingenious  and  a  purely  legal  si>eech 
on  the  Koman  Catholic  quc.'^tion  in 
1825  or  1826.  Soon  alt  IT  Twiijs 
had  Iwcoine  Under  Se<Tftary  4)f 
State  for  tlic  Cohmies,  1  rciiicnil>er 
meeting  hiina  giKnl  ileal  in  gcnerml 
society  in  Paris,  in  XovemlH-r  and 
I>eci>inl)er,  1S28.  He  w;ls  not  a 
particle  chan.i:cd  by  this  proniution, 
and  w;ls  the  same  chat  ty,a;:rccal  do, 

foiMi-huinoured,  anecilotical  man 
fuuntl  him  in  the  yi-.u*  pre- 
viously, wht-n  living  in  Si"rU'-Mreet, 
Lincoln Vinn-fiehls.  His  sojourn 
in   office   was,   unfortunately    for 
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himself,  very  short  ;  but  when  his 
political  friends  left  the  Treasury, 
ne  returned  to  the  bar  as  good- 
homouredly  and  unpretendingly  as 
though  he  had  never  been  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
His  performances  in  this  latter  ca- 

r city  were  very  creditable  indeed, 
have  heard  old  stagers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  were  not 
partial  to  Twiss,  and  who  were  not 
of  his  party,  say  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Viscount  Palmerston, 
who  was  Secretary  at  War  for 
twenty  years,  and  Wilson  Croker, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty for  nearly  as  long  a  period, 
no  man  in  their  remembrance  did 
his  business  better.  Indeed;  his 
manner,  style,  and  tone  were  far 
better  than  those  of  Croker,  who, 
though  a  sharp  and  clever  man, 
was  generally  pert,  presumptuous, 
and  underbred.  Twiss,  though  not 
wanting  in  *  modest  assurance,'  and 
a  proper  power  of  self-assertion, 
was  not  an  over-forward  or  presum- 
ing man,  or  injudiciously  or  impu- 
dently demonstrative.  He. was  not 
like  Croker,  ne  Tnaliriy  and  essen- 
tially ill-natured ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  in  office  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  friends  of  his  humbler 
youth,  and  would  do  an  old  Parlia- 
mentary reporter,  an  old  editor,  or 
a  brother  barrister,  a  good  and 
friendly  turn  if  in  his  power.  The 
Eeform  Bill,  it  need  hardlv  be  said, 
put  an  end  in  a  great  degree  to 
Twiss's  political  career,  though  he 
represented  Bridport  in  the  session 
of  1836.  Not  very  long  afterwards 
he  lost  his  seat,  and  again  more 
eagerly  sought  business  in  Chan- 
cery, and  more  especially  in  the 
Ban&ruptcy  Court,  in  which  there 
was  undoubtedly  an  opening  for  a 
man  of  his  quickness.  But  some- 
how or  other  he  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  he  deserved  to  be.  Attor- 
neys and  solicitors  were  wont  to 
say— ;*He  is  still  occupied  about 
politics,  he  gives  himself  up  to 
writing  the  Life  of  Eldon ;  and  you 
may  daily  see  him  loitering  about 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' 

It  was  true  Twiss  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  writing  the  Life 
of  Mdon— a  very  creditable  per- 
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formance,  by  the  way,  though  some- 
what too  diffuse ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  matter  in  Lord  Eldon's  Life 
was  connected  with  law^  and  with 
the  regulation  and  administration 
of  the  Court  of  Ch  ancery.  As  to  his 
loitering  about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  there  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  most  laborious  duty 
confided  to  him  by  the  proprietors, 
editors,  and  manager  ol  the  Ti7tie8 
newspaper— a  duty  he  executed 
with  zeal  and  eminent  ability. 
More  than  five-and- thirty  jrears  an- 
tecedent to  the  time  of  wliich  lam 
speaking,  Twiss  had  been  a  par- 
liamentary reporter,  one  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  Times;  and 
when  he  applied  at  an  age  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  debate  in  the  Lower 
House,  they  at  once,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  their  credit,  acceded  to 
his  wishes.  He  performed  the 
task  ably,  and  continued  to  per- 
form it  till  his  death  in.  I  think, 
the  year  1848  or  1849.  '^^^  death- 
stroke  fell  upon  hiui  in  an  awfully 
sudden  manner.  He  was  preparing 
to  go  to  a  board  meeting  of  a  life 
assurance  company,  of  which  he 
was  a  director,  and  fell  down  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  in  proceeding  up 
the  stairs  to  enter  the  board-room. 
He  was  a  man  of  rather  full  habit, 
a  large  eater,  one  of  those  described 
by  Sallust  as  prone  ^ventri  obedi- 
entice'  I  have  heard  men  say  who 
lived  in  daily  habits  of  familiarity 
with  Twiss,  which  I  never  did,  that 
he  was  the  largest  feeder  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  largest  feeder  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  late 
Lord  Cottenham  and  Stephen 
Price,  the  Yankee  patentee  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  I  once  made 
myself  a  short  sea  excursion 
with  Twiss  and  Stephen  Price,  who* 
were  sworn  friends.  I  well  re- 
member that  on  this  occasion  the 
pair  enjoyed  for  lunch  a  small 
chicken  turbot,  with  lobster  sauce, 
and  a  small  shoulder  of  lamb,  with 
dressed  salad,  at  half-past  one,  and 
that  both  dined  sumptuously  after- 
wards, at  seven,  on  turtle  and 
venison.    It  is  true  we  had  been 
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seven  or  eight  hours  at  sea ;  bnt 
making  all  due  allowance  for  in- 
vigorating and  appetizing  breezes, 
the  performance  of  these  remark- 
able diners-out  was  a  wondrous 
feat  in  what  Rabelais  or  Montaigne, 
I  forget  which,  calls  *  ia  fci^nce  de 
la  ffiu'itlCj  or,  as  a  pedant  would 
say'j  in  gulosity.  I  believe  that 
Twiss  wrote  a  gocxl  deal  in  the 
Qnartfrfff,  when  under  the  editor- 
ship of  tiitford  and  subsequently 
of  Serjeant,  afterwards  Justice 
Coleridge.  He  also  wrote  in  the 
Jofin  Jiull  occasionally,  and,  I  have 
heard  and  believe,  in  the  Tim^y  on 
legal  and  parliamentary  subjects. 
Moore,  in  his  Journal ^  speaks  dis- 
paragingly of  Twi.ss,  though  he 
enjoyed  his  hospitality,  and  affects 
to  sneer  at  Sorle-stroot  dinners. 
This  is  really  ti>o  insutferable.  At 
these  iSerle-street  dinners  vili- 
pended by  the  ])ar\'enu  poet,  the 
toady  and  obsequious  follower  of 
every  human  entity  or  nonentity 
with  a  title,  Castlereagh,  Canning, 
Lords  Kldon  and  Stowell,  Lords 
Dudlev  and  Ward,  Dr.  Oopleston, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  cele- 
brated men  in  the  world  of  politics 
and  literature,  used  to  congregate, 
and  none  <if  them  were  so  ill-brea 
or  so  ill-natured  as  t<»  depreciate 
their  Amphitryon  as  Moore  has 
done,  or  to  sneer  at  the  household 
and  fare. 

A  year  previously  to  1829 — i.**., 
in  the  summer  of  1828  —I  know  for 
the  first  time  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  A. 
Delaiie.  He  was  tlien  serving  his 
terms  at  an  inn  of  court,  and  ro- 
I)ortin;^  law  fnr  the  7Vw*/'x,  in  town 
and  on  the  <*ircuits.  It  was  in  a 
circuit  court  in  a  «*at!ie«iral  t«»wn  I 
first  .«»aw  him,  on  the  first  circuit  T 
ever  travi*ll«Ml.  He  siit  at  the 
fiirther  end  <>f  a  scat  two  places 
riMUovcd  fn»m  me  in  the  back  n)w 
/>f  a  mminal  rourt.  Ho  was  assi- 
duously takini:  notes  of  a  trial  for 
munlor,  ami  had  sketched  a  most 
accurate  likeness  of  the  murderer. 
Struck  by  his  ••heorful  lo<»k  of 
ruddy  health  and  pleasant,  lau;;h- 
in;:  manner,  I  after  a  while  entered 
into  ronversatiim  with  him,  and 
leariMHl  that  he  was  rcjMirting  the 
oinMiit  for  the  ;n^it  lournal,— a 
mtist  laborious  office.  *  flow  do  you 


manage,*  said  T, '  with  such  conBtant 
confinement  in  the  close  and 
noisome  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
court,  to  wear  so  jocund  and  health- 
ful a  look  ]  Fn>m  your  high  health 
and  green  cut-away  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  I  should  take  you  to  l»e  a 
gentleman  farmer  or  a  sportsman 
who  has  come  to  while  away  an 
hour  in  listening  to  the  triid  of  a 
poacher  murderer,  and  not  a  law 
student  working  at  law  reporting 
for  the  TimetC  'Appearances/ 
said  he, '  are  deceptive  ;  bat  as  you 
look  delicate  and  suffering,  I  will 
give  you  my  recii>e  for  what  you 
call  high  health.  I  am  up  every 
morning  between  five  and  six,  and 
ride  the  circuit  from  one  town  to 
another,  taking  as  mucli  exercise 
in  the  open  air  as  I  can  on  horse- 
back, in  drags,  and  on  foot.  Thus,* 
he  obscrveci,  'lam  fit  for  work; 
as  what  with  conmiission  days  and 
the  distance  between  circuit  towns, 
I  have  only  four  days  of  confine- 
ment in  court,  against  which  I 
set  two  (lavs  in  the  saddle  in  the 
open  air.  Ihcn,*  said  he,  '  I  escape 
judges*  and  bar  dinners,  which 
you  do  not,  and  live  aH  simply 
as  1  can.'  When  the  circuit  was 
over,  the  nhattcre<l  state  of  my 
health  obliged  me  to  go  abroad 
to  a  more  genial  clime.  C^  my 
return  to  England,  the  ]ilace  of 
Mr.  Dclane  was  occupies!  by  Mr. 
GtHlmm,  a  barrister,  subse«iueatly 
M.R  for  Kiddenninster ;  and  1 
learned  that  the  ext^llent  business 
habits  and  luLrh  character  nf  my 
now  acfiuaintan<*c  hatl  scoured  to 
him  the  general  management  and 
otmduot  i»f  the  7'inws  paper,— a 
pn.sitinii  nf  ^roat  trust,  and  even 
though  divided  between  two,  of 
immense  rospnnsibility.  iSome  time 
aftonvards,  it  was  my  fate  to  ci>me 
again  into  oontaot  with  Mr.  l>elane, 
and  1  ran  aver  that  a  muro  intelli- 
gent, active,  |ilea.*<ant,  and  friendly 
man  it  never  has  U^en  my  good 
fi»rtune  t«»  meet.  PlaotMl  in  a  most 
ditliouit  and  invidions  ]Nisitit>n,  he 
knew  114 iw  to  conciliate  the  inte- 
rests of  the  pnuiriotors  of  the 
great  jonnial  with  th<'So  of  the 
writers  and  contributors,  and  I 
believe  he  fully  satisfieil  both.  I 
had  myself  ex]H*ricnce  of  his  tact^ 
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iKmomable  feeling,  and  ability,  and 
I  am  bound  to  render  justice.  A 
great  deal  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  Tinu8  is  due  to  hu 
masterly  organization  of  a  quarter 
of  a  centunr  ago,  to  his  clK)ice  of 
agents    and   instruments,  to   his 


judicious  selection  of  writers  and 
contributors.  To  have  achieved 
these  objects,  a  man  must  have  had 
no  ordinary  sagacity  and  tact; 
should  I  not  rather  say,  must  have 
had  high  talent  and  rare  power  of 
discrimination? 


THE  LATE  JOHN  ADOLPHUS. 
To  THE  Edxtoe  07  'Fkasbr's  Magazxvb.' 


Sib,  —In  your  namber  for  this  month 
I  fiad  ao  article  (*  Editors,  and  Newspaper 
and  Periodical  Writers  of  the  Last  Qene- 
ration,  by  an  Old  Apprentice  of  the  Law') 
containing  a  biographical  notice  of  my 
fiktiier,  the  late  John  Adolphus,  Tery  ably 
irritten,  and,  npon  the  whole,  with  great 
candour  and  kindness.  I  cannot  trace 
the  band  from  which  it  proceeds,  bnt 
gness  it  to  be  tbe  same  which,  also  in 
Frcuer  (No.  clxxxviii  p.  170),  bestowed 
a  short  hot  handsome  eologinm  on  my 
fiUher  in  1845,  the  year  of  his  death. 

In  your  present  article  I  must  ask 
permission  to  correct  a  few  inaccuracies. 
The  sabjects  to  which  they  relate  may 
not  be  of  very  general  concern,  but  that 
which  is  worth  publishing  is  worth  setting 
right ;  and  every  one  conversant  with 
historical  and  biographical  discussion 
knows  how  often  traditions  seemingly 
triTial,  which  have  passed  unchallenged 
in  their  earlier  day,  are  pressed  into  ser- 
▼ices  where  they  acquire  an  importance, 
Cfdlaterally  and  incidentally,  which  at 
first  no  one  would  have  ascribed  to  them. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  my  list  of  errors. 

Jfy  father  was  born,  not  in  1765  or 
1766^  but  in  1768,  August  7th.  His 
grandfather,  not  his  father,  was  domestic 
physician,  not  surgeon,  to  Frederic  the 
Great.  The  subject  of  your  correspon- 
dent's memoir  might  have  said  to  you, 
with  Prince  Prettyman  in  The  RehearacU, 

'Ah,  you  just  Gods,  rob  me  not  of  a 
fiitherl" 

The  family  domicile  of  the  physician 
was  at  Cloves.  He  wrote  an  indifferent 
satirical  romance  in  French,  of  which  I 
possess  two  copies,  called  Histoirt  de9 
XHahUt  MocUrnes,  dated  d  LondreSf 
1763.  In  ^aXt' a  BihliotJieca  Britannica 
(Edinburgh,  1824),  it  is  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  my  father.  The  author  of  the 
XHablcs  dedicates  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  protests  that,  on  a  near  examination 
of  *Scipio,  Geesar,  Augustus,  Cato, 
Epamkiondas,  Frederic  the  Great  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  Louis  XIY.,  Marshal 
Toreaney  the  Poke  of  Marlborough,  and 
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Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,'  ke  cannot 
find  among  all  of  them  '  la  grande  4m6 
et  les  traits  sublimes'  of  the  present 
Frederic.  In  courtliness,  certainly,  the 
doctor's  family  has  degenerated  since  his 
day. 

His  son,  the  only  male  of  twenty-three 
children,  came  to  England  very  young,  on 
the  decease  of  the  doctor.  By  the  indul- 
gence of  a  wealthy  uncle  residing  in  Sack« 
ville-street,  then  a  very  fashionable  quar* 
ter,  and  afterwards  in  Cleveland-court^ 
St.  Jameses,  he  enjoyed  the  unfortunate 
privilege  of  living  as  '  a  gentleman  about 
town,'  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  a  handsome  person  and  a  readiness  in 
acquiring  outward  accomplishments :  and 
he  never  qualified  himself  for  any  pro- 
fession. The  fortune  of  his  generous  re- 
lative became  impaired  in  his  latter  days, 
partly  by  the  extinction  of  a  life  interest, 
and  partly,  I  fear,  by  want  of  thrift. 
Some  coolness  arose  between  him  and  my 
grandfather ;  and  the  history  of  that 
gentleman  was  at  last  the  too  common 
one,  a  joyous  youth  and  a  straitened  old 
age.  My  father  owed  his  early  education 
(not  a  complete  one,  but  made  precious 
by  the  energy  and  talents  of  the  pupil), 
and  his  first  outset  in  professional  life,  to 
the  liberality  of  his  great-uncle. 

In  1793,  my  father  married  Miss 
Leycester — not  Leicester,  as  your  cor- 
respondent has  it  Those  who  are  curious 
on  such  points  will  find  both  names  duly 
traced  in  Ormerod's  History  of  Chester, 
vol.  i.  pp.  384,  456.  She  is  described  by 
your  contributor  as  'of  White-place, 
Berks,  a  lady  of  some  family  and  fortune.' 
It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  srty, 
of  good  family  and  little  fortune.  Readers 
may  think  that  the  latter  mistake  might 
well  enough  have  remamed  uncorrected  ; 
but  it  is  material,  as  a  biographical  truth, 
that  the  rugged  paths  which  my  father 
climbed  so  resolutely  in  his  early  profes- 
sional day  were  not  smoothed  by  the 
wealth  of  his  wife,  though  his  toils  were 
always  lightened  by  her  courage,  good 
sense  and  affection. 

Tow  correspondent  intimates  often, 
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and  in  Tarious  forms,  that  mj  father, 
before  and  during  the  period  of  hia  keep- 
ing terms  for  the  bar,  and  even  down  to 
1817  or  1818,  was  an  habitual  writer  for 
the  newspapers.  From  whom  this  infor- 
mi^tion  was  derived,  I  know  not,  but  I 
am  certain  that  it  is  unfounded.  He 
has  said  in  his  family,  as  I  am  told, 
that  he  never  published  a  newspaper 
article  in  his  life.  This  large  denial  may 
or  may  not  have  been  grounded  upon  a 
strictly  accurate  remembrance ;  but  there 
is  no  sliadow  of  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  thode  nearest  to  him  who  now  survive, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  is  there 
any  trace  among  his  papers,  of  his 
having  had  any  engagement  or  con- 
nexion with  a  public  joumaL  In  a  small 
fSuuily,  as  ours  was,  living  in  the  greatest 
confidence,  the  habits  uf  a  professional 
journalist  could  not  have  been  veiled  in 
mystery.  During  several  of  the  years 
next  preceding  hi^i  call  to  the  l)ar,  I  was 
the  comi>anion  of  his  walks  and  the  wit- 
ness  of  his  studies.  My  recollections, 
thou;:h  of  a  boyish  ])erioiI,  are  strong  ; 
and  I  am  contident  that,  during  that 
time,  his  labours  were  not  for  the  news- 
paper press.  That  he  should  have  under- 
taken, or  continued,  the  occupation  of  a 
public  journalist  after  his  call  to  the  l>ar, 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  pronounccil  impossible 
by  all  who  liveil  in  his  intimacy  :  and  if 
he  had  persevered  in  it  down  to  1H17  or 
1818,  I  have  gooil  reasi>n  for  thinking 
that  he  would  not  in  those  years  have 
left  it  otr. 

Neither,  as  I  am  fully  convince<1,  did 
my  father  ever  frequent  the  green-nioms, 
or  write  *  occasional  criticisms  on  the 
perforinanccH,*  though  he  had  a  tolerably 
largo  atHpiaintancc  among  the  actors,  from 
John  Kcinble  downwards  ;  and  his  expe- 
rience of  the  stage,  l>eginning  soon  after 
the  time  of  (^arriok,  was  much  older,  not 
perha])s  than  his  fricntl  Jemmy  Boaden\ 
but  certainly  than  Haxlitt*s  or  Leigh 
Uunt*H.  His  knowledge  of  the  drama 
generally  was,  I  believe,  more  Kcholarlike 
and  masterly  by  far  than  that  of  Hunt, 
Hmlitt,  or  liiiaden,  with  whom  ^and  with 
Stephen  Jone^  of  whom  I  can  say  no- 
ihim;),  your  corresiMudcnt  compares  him. 

*Y*»ur  memoir  is  again  not  very  c«»rrect 
when  it  st.ites  that,  during  some  {leriod 
expresseti  by  the  wurd  *  meanwhile,*  my 
father  *  exercised*  *his  tongue  at  the 
prim*ii>al  debating  societies  of  the  metro- 
polis.* I  have  heard  him  say,  doubtless 
bearing  in  mind  the  early  rhetnri<<nl 
exercises  of  Krskine  and  Garrow,  that  a 
detvrniineil  student  of  oratory  should 
bazanl  himself  freely  in  delating  societies, 
and  not  lie  too  nice  as  to  the  arena  :  but 
I  do  not  think  this  ever  becmiae  his  own 


oufltom.  By  frequenting  the  law  courts 
in  the  iaUnd  of  St.  Kitt*8,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  an  eminent  barrister 
was  the  height  of  mortal  felicity.  He 
returned  to  England  (in  1785)  with  a 
strong  desire  to  excel  in  oratory.  Once» 
at  the  celebrated  Coachmakers*  Hall,  he 
'assayed  to  speak,*  and  once  he  went, 
charged  with  an  oration,  to  the  Mitre  in 
Fleet-street.  Each  time  his  intentiun 
was  baffle<l.  In  1790  he  delivered  a 
maiden  speech  at  the  King*8  Arms  in  the 
Poultry,  and  with  good  success  :  but  in 
a  memorandum,  now  before  me,  in  which 
he  records  these  adventures,  it  appears 
that  he  *  for  eight  years  afterwards  never 
spoke  again.'  And  he  says,  *  I  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  cot  having  followed 
my  inclination,  and  become  identifie<l 
with  the  members  of  these  societies  :* 
they  were  degenerate  in  ability  and 
manners  ;  and  when  minds  had  caught  a 
frenzy  from  the  revolution  in  France,  they 
became  *  an  intolerable  nuisance.*  '  Cla- 
mour and  ill  behaviour,  thumping  of 
sticks,  clattering  of  benches,  and  cries  of 
fa  ira,*  were  the  common  accompaniment 
of  their  debates.  It  must  have  lieen 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  century  that 
my  father  joined  the  better-repute<l 
society  of  the  Athenians,  a  private  dub, 
meeting  in  Fiect -street,  and  generally 
attended  by  large  audiences  of  invited 
visitors.  Here  he  from  time  to  time 
practise<l  debate  for  many  yean. 

The  memlters  were  men  of  literature 
and  of  business.  I  remember  s^ing 
there,  amoni;  others.  Horace  Twi<ui,  who 
was  pointed  out  (inmically  by  the  ilN 
natured)  as  a  rising  star  of  literature  and 
oratory  ;  fluent,  florid,  and  a  Liberal 
(but  that  ftarty  name  had  not  then  been 
ailoptvtl  in  Knsland) ;  the  late  Lord  Truro, 
if  I  remember  ri^ihtly  ;  Waithman,  a 
sorry  pvrformer,  and  ni»t  yet  a  'man  of 
the  peojde  :*  Kenny  the  dramatist,  a 
HlH'aker  (f  few  words  but  apt  ones  ; 
Dubuifi,  then  a  Temple  Mutlent,  a  scholar 
and  a  true  wit,  but  S|)eii'hIeMs  in  a  debet - 
ing-room  ;  and  Brownlvy  (mentione<i  by 
your  corn*>iMiniIent),  a  man  of  great 
though  unmaturfti  tnlentjt,  and  a  victim 
to  gri>5j«  exr^sM  :  in  his  happier  flights  of 
elu<|Ut'nr«.*  hv  nii^'ht  have  l-een  de«crilied 
as  a  oarse  •'opy  of  (mirge  Canning.  ▲ 
lesson  of  wi-Klnm  which  he  lavi»he«l  ou  me 
as  a  S(*h«HiIboy,  was  :  '  Do  ma  waste  your 
strvn.;th  in  late  readin;:  :  the  midnight 
lamp  kili4  n'.-re  tb.iu  the  brittle.*  He 
himself,  pix>r  m-in.  iiuccumbe<l  to  the 
we.iker  enemy. 

Ani>tht>r  club  wlii^h  my  father  ofVen 
visiteil  in  ant  Ik- fore  hit  dnvH  of  prepa- 
ration fir  the  bar,  wa«*  th**  K»*^'ntrics,  an 
Mwmblage    of    humorists    from    every 
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class  of  '  men  upon  town.'  Tbey  met  in 
May*8  Boildings,  and  had,  I  believe,  no 
pliui  but  to  take  their  refreshment  and 
enjoy  the  whim  of  the  hoar  under  a  kind 
of  droll  misrule  :  but  their  repute  was 
such  that  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  as 
I  have  heard,  never  ventured  in  those 
days  to  finish  his  canvas  without  being 
made  free  of  the  Eccentrics.  My  father 
could  not  have  acquired  much  oratory  in 
this  school,  but  he  gained  there  one  of  his 
first,  and  not  least  brilliant^  forensic 
triumphs.  It  was  the  practice  that  mem- 
bers who  ofiended  against  the  known,  or 
unknown,  lawsof  the  society,  were  accused 
before  an  extemi)ore  tribunal,  and  mulcted 
according  to  the  crime.  One  night,  a 
very  little  attorney,  named  Freame,  was 
observed  supping  on  a  very  large  fish,  and 
was  impeached  for  the  enormity  under  a 
law  probably  invented  for  the  occasion. 
My  father  pleaded  his  cause  ;  and  '  the 
defence  lies,'  he  said,  *in  a  dozen  words. 
Mr.  Freame  has  done  no  more  than 
realize  the  legend  known  to  every  school- 
boy, 

I  saw  a  pismire  swallow  up  a  whale.' 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  fencing- 
schools  of  debate  that  my  father  matured 
himself  as  a  speaker,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  which  opened  for  him  a  short 
road  to  success  at  the  bar.  There  are 
many  scenes  of  business  where  a  man 
conversant  with  affairs,  ready,  courageous, 
and  naturally  eloquent,  may  render 
eminent  service  without  bearing  any  pro- 
fessional character.  In  employments  of 
this  kind  my  father  was  much  engaged, 
and  attained  a  good  deal  of  celebrity.  In 
the  great  contests  for  the  representation 
of  Middlesex,  between  Byng,  Burdett,  and 
Main  waring  in  i8o3,  and  Main  waring  the 
younger  and  Burdett  in  1804,  he  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Mainwarings, 
father  and  son,  and  one  of  their  most 
effective  supporters  at  the  hustings.  In- 
habiting fpr  many  years  a  tempestuous 
metropolitan  parish,  one  of  those  which 
I  have  heard  Sir  James  Scarlett  compare 
to  the  turbulent  little  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  he  was  (what  every  one 
now  is  according  to  his  own  understanding 
of  terms)  a  good  Conservative  and  a 
friend  of  steady  progress ;  and  he  sus- 
tained those  characters  in  many  a  contest 
not  wholly  obscure  at  the  time,  though 
to  dwell  on  such  things  now  would  be 
like  calling  up  again  the  certamina  tanta 
of  Virgil's  bees.  The  churchmen  who 
in  my  father's  day  held  the  uneasy  pre- 
eminence of  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras  always 
£oaml  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  a  sound 
adviser.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Moore, 
famoiis  in  his  earlier  days  as  a  Foundling- 


hospital  preacher  ;  another.  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  predecessor  of  Moore,  and  afterward 
the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  my  father's 
dear  friend,  an  eminent  scholar,  of  quiet 
and  simple  habits,  and  one  of  the  most 
warm-hearted  and  single-minded  men  I 
ever  bad  the  happiness  to  know. 

I  do  nut  believe  that  my  father  at  any 
time  exercised  himself  much  in  *  pamph- 
leteering,' as  your  correspondent  imagines. 
His  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  large 
pamphlet  collection  in  his  library  is  made 
up  with  minute  exactness,  and  I  find  in 
it  only  three  tracts  recognised  as  bis  own 
— Ejections  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Rupture  with  France j  1803;  ^4  Letter  to 
Revert  Wardy  Esq.y  M.P.,  occasioned  by 
his  Pamphlet f  intituled ^  A  View  of  the 
relative  Situations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Addington^  1804  (anonymous,  defending 
Addington,  but  not  hostile  to  Pitt) ;  and 
a  treatise,  1824,  on  the  then  recent 
VagrarU  Act  and  on  the  powers  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  He  wrote  historical 
chapters  in  several  volumes  of  Rivington's 
Annual  Register^  and  was  a  not  unfre- 
quent  contributor  to  the  British  Critic^ 
while  that  review  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Nares,  and,  for  a  short  time,  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton.  He  furnished  some  few  papers 
to  the  Monthly  Mirror^  edited  by  his 
friend  Dubois,  and  contributed  to  a  highly 
respectable  but  short-lived  magazine  of 
the  old  schopl,  the  British  Magazine^ 
1800.  He  took  part,  I  believe,  in  esta- 
blishing a  light  literary  paper  called  the 
Pic-nic,  which  soon  broke  up,  the  public 
not  bringing  their  quota  to  the  entertain- 
ment. His  latest  essays  in  periodical 
literature  were  biographical  sketches  of 
Barons  Garrow  and  Gurney,  published 
in  the  Law  Magazine, 

As  to  his  larger  works,  your  correspon- 
dent states  not  quite  correctly  that  he 
wrote  *  biographical  memoirs,  not  merely 
of  the  French  devolution,  but  also  of  the 
British  Cabinet.'  The  contents  of  the 
British  Cabinet  were  engraved  portraits 
of  eminent  English  men  and  women,  se- 
lected without  regard  to  historical  con- 
nexion, and  to  which  my  father  added 
biographical  notices.  It  was  published 
(in  folio)  by  Harding,  Pall  Mall,  in  1 799. 
The  Biographical  Memoirs  were  lives 
(2  vols.  8vo,  Cadell,  1 799)  of  the  persons 
who  had  borne  principal  parts  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Mr.  Croker  (and 
there  could  not  be  a  better  informed 
judge)  characterizes  it  as  *the  best  Eng- 
lish work — indeed,  we  may  say  the  best 
work — on  the  subject.'  {Quarterly  Rt' 
view,  September,  1835  ;  article  reprinted 
in  Essays  on  the  early  Period  of  the 
French  RevolutioUy  Murray,  1857,  page 
348,  note.) 
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That  my  father  should,  at  the  age  of 
screntj,  nudertake  a  new  and  carefnlly 
revised  edition  of  his  History  oftkeReig% 
of  George  IIL  down  to  1 783,  and  a  con- 
iinoation  (of  which  four  Tolnmes  appeared), 
was  a  remarkable  instaiiee  of  resolution, 
more  especially  as  his  health  was  now 
much  broken.  It  had  been  precarious, 
eren  from  the  year  of  his  call  to  the  bar ; 
and  in  1854  he  had  undergone,  within 
one  fortnight,  operations  for  cataract  in 
both  eyes.  His  family  endeaToured  rainly 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  new  literary 
labour.  But  he  cannot  claim  the  credit 
your  contributor  gires  him  of  being 
'nothing  daunted*  by  the  supposed  failure 
of  his  Life  of  Bannister.  The  preface 
to  that  book  shows  that»  while  writing 
the  Life,  he  had  been  some  time  busied 
with  the  JJistory.  The  Life  was  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  an  old  theatrical 
faTourite  and  a  dear  friend  and  neighbour. 
It  is  DO  extravagance  to  say  that  *  Jack 
Bannister  *  was  beloved  both  on  and  off 
the  stage.  Kind  and  joyous  in  himself, 
he  inspired  joy  and  kindness  wherever 
he  went.  Some  of  his  acting  was  of  the 
highest  class  ;  and  it  was  said  that  those 
who  saw  his  'Walter'  in  the  'Children 
in  the  Wood'  (a  happiness  I  have  more 
than  once  enjoyed)  saw  a  masterpiece  of 
the  school  of  Garrick. 

I  would  give  much  that  your  cor^ 
respondent  were  accurate  in  saying  that 
an  eighth  volume  of  my  father's  History 
had  been  published  since  his  decease. 
He  did  prepare  several  chapters  and 
detacheil  f>a8sa?es  for  it,  and  had  made 
many  notoH.  The  pen  was  in  his  hand  on 
the  very  night  of  his  unlooked-for  death. 
Since  that  time  I  have  myself,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  continuation  by 
some  better  (lualified  and  more  diseuga;:ed 
hand,  announced  that  I  would  carry  the 
work  on,  and  I  have  done  not  a  little 
towards  redeeming  this  pledge ;  but  the 
incn.>aHod  rather  than,  as  I  once  hoped  it 
might  be,  diminiMied  pressure  of  other 
unavoidable  labnurs,  the  immense  accre- 
tion of  new  materials  from  year  to  year, 
the  diminiHheil  power  of  diii|K'nsing  with 
tome  intervals  of  rebxation,  and  the  cer- 
tainty— now  too  clear — that  the  History 
of  (rfoiyr  III.  could  not  l»c  complete*!  in 
an  ci,;hth  volume,  have  removetl  farther 
and  farther  off  the  ho|»e  of  a  termination. 
Yet  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  despair  of 
completing,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  so 
nuch  of  the  intendeil  work  as  may  cm- 
body  what  my  father  left  finistlicd. 

Enough,    however,    of    myself,     and 


enoogh,  you  win  perhaps  ny,  of  the 
whole  diBCussion.  But  I  must  still  ask 
room  for  one  or  two  more  comments. 
Tour  contributor  tells  that  my  father  waa 
consulted  by  Oovemment  on  the  State 
prosecutions  against  0*Connell  and  others, 
and  gare  useful  adrice  to  the  Irish 
Attomey-Gkneral.  It  was  for,  not  agai nst, 
O'Connell  that  my  father  was  ))rofesKion- 
ally  called  upon  to  adrise  niK>n  the  in- 
dictment, the  expected  evidence,  and  the 
ease  generally — a  strong  testimony  to  his 
eminence  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  for  no  two 
subjects  of  this  realm  could  have  had 
less  sympathy  with  each  other,  except  aa 
counsel  and  client,  than  O'Connell  and 
my  father.  The  abstruse  point  on  which 
ultimately  O'Connell  eluded  his  sentence 
did  not  and  could  not  arise  till  after  the 
Terdict  and  judgment.  &[y  father  s  com- 
ments and  advice  were  elaborate  and  to* 
luminous,  occupying  thirteen  folio  pages. 
It  is  worth  notice,  though,  to  the  honour 
of  our  bar,  the  case  is  not  singular,  that 
his  most  anxious  consideration  and  hit 
best  efforts  of  oratory  were,  on  several 
remarkable  occasions,  bestowed  upon 
causes  to  which  his  own  i>olitic*al  prepos- 
sessions would  most  strongly  have  disin- 
clined him.  He  conducted  the  defence, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  the  prosecutions  in 
the  King's  Iknch  against  Hart  and  White, 
the  publishers  of  a  wretched  print  called 
the  Independent  irAtV;,  fur  a  lil>el  on  the 
administration  of  jnsticc  in  a  trial  for 
murder  at  sea.*  Never  did  he  sjieak 
with  more  energy,  or  bear  up  more  firmly 
against  the  Court ;  and  I  remember  thai 
he  was  completely,  as  the  bar  used  to 
call  it,  inoculated  with  his  cause.  On 
the  defence  of  Thi»tlewi^  and  his  coa- 
rades  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Neariy 
the  whole  responsibility  of  that  |Munfnl 
case  rested  on  my  father  s  shoulder*,  for 
it  may  be  said  without  ceremony  that 
Curwood  was  quite  une  {oal  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  only  fiivourable  ])i>int  in  the 
case  was  that  it  was  Si>  utterly  bad.  A 
sympathy  was  felt  involuntarily  for  men 
who  appeared  as  if  al really  on  the  scaf- 
fold, es])ecially  ft>r  Thistle wivnl,  now  00 
his  sec<>ni  treason  trial.  I  remember 
him  well ;  a  man  of  decent  presence  and 
bearing,  and  who  sat  in  the  comer  of 
the  prisoners'  dock,  contemplating  the 
coarse  of  the  trial  with  a  8tca<line« 
equally  removed  fnm  finr  and  frmn 
effrontery.  The  inn-lent  nionti.»ne<l  by 
your  cuntributor.  tliat  my  f  aht-r  euipl  *yed 
himself  during  fiort  ff  thcH*  trials  in 
reading  French  pamphlets,  nrcht  ncvm  to 


•  There  was  a  second  case  of  the  same  kind  tried  a  ffw  d»ys  a''tt?rwar  K  in  which, 
M  your  ntrrerpondeni  lias  noticed,  Mr.  CUffbcd  was  CJnLscl  for  tliC  same  del'eadanta. 
In  neither  had  they  a  chance  of  acquittal. 
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places  as  Algiers  and  Constantina, 
where  there  are  hotels  as  good  as 
auy  in  Europe.  I  little  thought 
when  reading  Mr.  Tristram*s  de- 
lightful book  a  year  or  two  ago, 
that  the  *  stout  old  Breton  soldier 
and  his  bustling  matron.'  whom  he 
mentions  as  receiving  nim  at  Kl 
Kantara,  were  to  b«comc  to  me 
esteemed  friends,  of  whose  hospi- 
talities I  shall  always  have  a  grate* 
ful  recollection.  To  Madame  Fou- 
quet  I  owe  more  than  this ;  for  I 
am  conscious  of  having  done  her 
gross  injustice  at  first.  When  I 
first  saw  her,  she  had  the  diligence 
breakfast  on  her  mind,  the  passen- 
gers were  hungry  and  clamorous, 
and,  in  a  word,  5ladamc  Fouquet 
wiis  *put  out,'  and  exhibited  tliat 
briskness  of  manner  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
*tartiir.'  It  is  always  a  jirudent 
precaution,  in  home  as  well  as 
foreign  travel,  to  conciliate  the 
womankind  and  the  dugs  the  first 
thing  on  comin;?  into  a  strange 
house.  Omit  this,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  you  to  feel  thoroughly  at 
home  aftorM-anls.  1  therefore  pro- 
ceeded iiftcr  breakfast  to  humble 
myself  in  Madame  Fouquet  s  sight, 
to  ex])lain  to  her  that  I  was  not,  as 
those  others,  h  seeker  after  un- 
attainable luxuries,  a  grumbler  at 
present  comf(»rts,  but  in  all  things 
submisKive  to  her  authority,  and 
ready  to  ac(ro[»t  thankfully  any  be- 
nefits it  miKht  be  her  pleasure  to 
besti.>w.  liut  it  was  quite  unneces- 
Bixry :  the  source  of  irritation  had 
been  renin  veil,  and  Mailame  Fou- 
quet appeared  the  kind,  good- 
humoured  snul  nature  had  niade, 
and  diligence  breakfasts  could  only 
teniponirily  nifiie.  This  worthy 
couple,  tofrel her  with  the  gar^on  of 
the  establishment,  constitute  the 
whnle  Kuri>pean  population,  which 
is  t<»  the  iw  tit  ft  lit  in  the  pD»iM>rtioii 
of  one  to  a  thousand,  hut  by  the 
simple  forei'  of  funiJwmii'^  M.  Fou- 
quet has  obtaimtl  an  influence  over 
tne  A  nibs  of  Kl  Kantara  greater 
than  if  he  was  a  colonel  comman- 
dant, with  a  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  iie^ides  being  a  general 
referee  antl  counsellor,  he  lh  a  kind 
of  sheik  without  a  jNirtfolio,  r;uU 
without  othce,  and  hakim  in  oidi- 


nary  to  the  town.  The  latter  office 
seemed  to  be  a  sufficiently  tniuble- 
some  one.  Ophthalmia  Ls  very  pre- 
valent at  El  Kantara,  as  it  is  in 
most  towns  of  the  Sahara,  and 
every  evening  towards  sundonTi  a 
troop  of  Arabs,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  came  up  to  the  j^ate  of 
the  caravanserai,  where  M.  Fouquet 
sat  waiting  for  them,  with  a  strip 
of  carpet  and  a  bottle  of  sulplnite 
of  zinc.  It  was  a  group  worthy  of 
Carl  Haag ;  the  Arab  women,  lean, 
and  bn>wn,  and  weird-hH»kiug. 
with  their  kohl-stained  eyelids  ana 
henna-tipped  fingers,  and  profusion 
of  uncoutu,  tawdry  ornaments ;  the 
ixx>r  little  patients  squatting  in 
rows,  bandaged  as  to  the  eyes,  as  if 
for  a  dreary  game  of  blindmau's 
buff,  and  displaying  all  that  redun- 
dancy of  stomach  and  attenuation 
of  limb  for  which  Arab  child h<M)d 
is  remarkable  ;  and  in  the  middle, 
the  jolly,  rosy  face  and  burly  figure 
of  the  doctor.  One  by  one  the 
patients  lay  d«)wn  on  the  car]»et, 
and  while  M.  Fouquet  dro]»iKHl  the 
zinc  solution  into  the  eye,  the 
women,  with  a  lieroie  disreganl  of 
the  |Kun  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selves, and  no  doubt  fancying  tliat 
tlie  greater  the  suti'erini:  the  greater 
the  chance  of  cure,  rublHMl  the  eye- 
lids together  vigon»usly,  amid  the 
yells  and  strug;:les  of  the  little 
wretch  under  operation.  There 
was  one  little  chap  that  made  a 
great  impre>sion  on  me.  As  far  as 
1  couiil  si-e  his  face,  it  had  a  mitst 
comic  expressi(»n,  and  he  hat 
waiting;  ft»r  his  turn  cross- legued, 
bolt  upright,  with  his  haiuU  on  his 
knees,  more  like  a  llindtio  idol 
than  I  had  thought  it  ]M»s.sib!e  for 
a  human  l»eing  ti>  h ok.  When  his 
turn  ciime,  insteiul  of  being  dra^'ired 
like  the  others,  he  skip]ied  ninildy 
to  the  carjK't  and  lay  d«»wn,  clench- 
ing his  little  li^ts  and  hirking 
his  toi's  together,  detennineil  not 
to  shout,  Come  what  might. 
While  the  bitin:,'  lotii»n  ran  all 
over  liisi)«M)r  niw.  inflamed  eyeliiUs 
and  the  harridan  who  had  him  in 
charu'c  chafeti  them,  he  nui<le  no 
si;ni  l»eyond  a  twitch  in;:  <«f  the 
mouth  and  a  working  ••!  the  tm-s  ; 
anil  when  all  was  ov-r.  like  the 
gallant  Tom  {Saycrs,  he  was  carried 
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to  his  corner  smiling.  I  know  it 
is  a  weakness,  and  that  it  is  wrong, 
to  make  untutored  virtue  an  ob- 
ject for  pecuniary  reward ;  but  I 
warmed  to  that  quaint  and  plucky 
small  boy,  and  not  having  any 
other  means  of  expressing  my 
affection  for  him,  I  shpped  certain 
coins  into  his  hand  when  nobody 
was  looking.  At  first,  he  clearly 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
them ;  but  presently  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  flashed  across  him.  As 
his  eyes  could  give  him  no  help, 
he  furtivelv  tasted  and  smelt  the 
money,  looking  humiliatingly  like 
a  monkey  while  he  did  so;  and 
then,  satisfied  with  the  genuineness 
of  the  donation,  he  turned  in  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  direction  of 
the  donor,  and  grinned  a  grin  that 
showed  a  mouthful  of  ivory  a 
chimneysweep  might  have  been 
proud  o£  The  act  was  perhaps  un- 
philosophical,  and  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  political  economy, 
but  I  hope  it  did  something  to- 
wards mitigating  the  smart  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc. 

The  town  of  £1  Kantara  is  a 
collection  of  huts  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  distributed  in 
clusters  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
oasis.  They  are  of  the  regular 
Saharan  type,  with  fiat  roofs  of 
palm -stems  plastered  over  with 
mud,  and  little  windows,  or  rather 
air-holes,  of  fantastic  patterns.  The 
first  room  is  generally  a  kind  of 
Testibule,  with  mud  benches  round 
it,  on  which  the  master  of  the 
house  carries  on  his  trade,  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  and  beyond  this, 
you  catch  glimpses  of  an  open 
court,  and  of  one  or  two  otlier 
rooms,  wliere  the  women  sit  weav- 
ing haiks  or  grinding  com  for  to- 
morrow's kouskous.  They,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  constitute  the  work- 
ing classes  of  El  Kantara.  The 
men  occasionally  do  a  little  light 
gardening,  and  some  few  of  them 
are  smiths  and  shoemakers;  but 
the  branch  of  industry  which 
flourishes  most  in  the  city  is  lying 
at  full  length  on  the  benches  above- 
mentioned  and  meditating.  The 
capacity^  an  Arab  has  for  this  occu- 
pation  is  astonishing.  He  never 
etema  to  tiie  of  it^  never  demands 


any  relaxation.  He  has  a  way,  too, 
of  following  the  calling  in  odd  and, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  inconve- 
nient situations,  such  as  the  mid- 
^e  of  a  road  or  across  a  doorway. 
I  had  a  narrow  escape  myself  one 
dark  night  coming  out  of  a  native 
cafe^  the  threshold  of  which  was 
blocked  up  by  an  obstruction  of 
this  sort  A  French  gentleman  who 
was  following  me  was  less  lucky, 
for  he  fell  over  the  body  of  the 
musing  Mahometan,  and  pitched 
on  his  head  into  a  cesspool  that 
lay  conveniently  in  front  of  the 
door,  in  the  depths  of  which  he 
was  heard  consigning  the  '  pigs  of 
Arabs'  to  eternal  punishment. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  El 
Kantara  I  cannot  say  much.  They 
consist  of  tall  square  watch-towers, 
built  for  the  protection  of  the 
palm-gardens  in  the  date  season, 
which  at  a  distance  are  not  un- 
picturesque,  and  of  marabouts, 
edifices  which  bear  about  tlie  same 
relation  to  the  regular  mosques 
that  a  low-church  chapel  does  to  a 
parish  church.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  case  of  the 
marabout,  the  attraction  is  not  a 
living  popular  preacher,  but  the  fame 
of  some  deceased  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party  among  the  Mos- 
lems, who  has  in  some  way  invested 
the  building  with  an  odour  of  sanc- 
tity: an  odour  which,  after  some 
slight  experience,  I  am  compelled 
to  describe  as  musty.  About  well- 
to-do  marabouts  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  commit  excesses  in 
whitewash,  and  an  assumption  of 
cheerful  piety  which  reminds  one 
rather  of  the  Clapham  School  of 
Architecture;  but  the  poor  ones 
have  a  look  of  shabby  methodism, 
and  give  one  the  idea  of  Dissenting 
dirt-pies. 

As  a  guide  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  sort  of  excursion  I 
contemplated  making,  I  was  glad 
to  get  one  on  the  recommendation 
of  one  of  the  sheiks  of  the  town, 
and  in  this  way  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  my  excellent  friend  Amar 
ben  Moussa.  Unlike  his  race  gene- 
rally, who  are  for  the  most  part  tall 
and  spare,  and  sinewy  rather  than 
muscular,  he  was  somewhat  under 
the  middle  height,  with  brawny 
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shoulders,  powerful  arms,  and  the 
best  i)air  of  legs  I  ever  saw  under 
an  Arab,  wlio,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
miserably  spindle-shanked,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  calf,  has  a  kind  of  swell- 
ing like  a  small  cocoa-nut  a  little 
below  the  back  of  his  knee.  His 
chief  recommendations  were  that 
he  was  the  greatest  hunter  and 
best  mountaineer  in  the  place,  and 
also  that  he  sjioke  a  little  French. 
That  he  had  another  I  did  not 
know  till  afterwards,  when  a  chance 
comer  to  El  Kantani  hinted  myste- 
riously something  about  his  having 
been  in  trouble  with  the  authorities, 
and  having  undergone  certain  terms 
of  travaux  forces  m  consequence  of 
an  uncontrollable  proclivity  towards 
homicide.  What  amount  of  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  the  story 
I  cannot  say,  and  1  must  admit  it 
was  so  far  confirmed  that  Amar 
himself  had  spoken  freciuently  of 
having  *  travaille  bezzcf-  worked  a 
great  deiU — at  Lambessa,  But  at 
the  time  I  heard  it,  Amar  and  I 
had  become  fjvst  friends.  We  had 
eaten  out  of  the  same  wallet  and 
drunk  out  of  the  siime  cup.  We 
had  climbed  many  a  mountiun-side, 
enjoyed  many  a  siesta  under  the 
shade  of  the  rocks,  looked  on  many 
a  wild  and  beautiful  scene  together ; 
in  short,  there  existed  between  us 
a  strong  mountaineering  fellowship 
not  easily  to  be  broken  down,  and 
I  don't  think  it  would  have  shaken 
my  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
worthy  fellow  if  he  had  been  proved 
to  have  been  steeped  in  blood  up  to 
the  ellK»ws,  In  the  case  of  an  Arab, 
an  infirmity  of  this  sort  argues  no- 
thing the  general  qualities  of  the 
man.  it  is  perhaps  a  thing  to  bo 
deplored,  as  a  slight  tendency  to 
drink  might  l>e  in  the  ciuse  of  a 
Euroi)ean  ;  but  it  does  not  prevent 
him  from  being  a  most  estimable 
character  generally ;  and  if  he 
Her\'es  you  in  any  cajjacity,  all 
you  have  to  (lc»  is  to  take  care, 
lor  your  own  siike  as  well  as  ft»r  hi.s, 
not  to  tempt  him  to  err.  I  think 
even  the  Irench,  with  all  their 
anxiety  to  engnift  Eurojiean  ideas 
on  the  Arab  mind,  are  convinced 
of  this,  and  visit  all  otfences  of  tlii* 
Hort,  short  of  actual  (feli berate 
murder,  with  as  light  sentences  as 


are  consistent  with  the  pfeservation 
of  order.  When  I  think  of  Amarus 
broad  good-humoured  face,  I  feel 
that  if  he  was  a  homicide-  and  I 
must  say  I  can't  brin^  myself  to 
believe  it — it  was  simply  the  etfect 
of  early  bad  example,  and  of 
coming  of  a  race  that  sets  a  low 
value  on  human  life,  not  because 
of  any  natural  bias  in  the  man. 

The  expedition  on  wliich  I  had 
set  my  heiirt  was  an  exi)loration  of 
the  Djebel  Mitlili,  the  greiit  moun- 
tain of  the  El  Kant^ira  district, 
which,  from  the  glimpse  I  had  got 
of  it,  seemed  to  pnimise  well  for 
wild  scenery.  The  idea,  however, 
met  witli  strong  opiH»sition  from 
Amar.  He  represented  the  diffi- 
culties as  enormous,  and  the  pre- 
cipices to  be  scaled  as  something 
terrific  He  even  took  me  down 
into  the  town,  and  there  mentioned 
the  scheme  to  a  council  of  grave 
old  sachems,  who  all  receivetl  it 
with  derision.  One  of  them, 
taking  the  wall  of  the  house  in 
front  of  which  they  sat  as  an  illus- 
tration, asked  if  I  could  walk  up 
that,  adding  that  the  sides  of  the 
Mitlili  were  'i'ifklf  just  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  replied  by  planting 
out  a  low  wallchwe  by,  ln)ni  which 
there  ran  an(»ther  a  little  higher, 
fn)m  which  latter  the  ton  of  the 
house  in  tpiestion  might  W  ea.sily 
reached,  and  intimateil  that  I 
should  probably  find  Mime  corro- 
sjKmding  way  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  They  seemed  to  think 
there  might  be  s<»mething  in  that, 
but  i>n  the  whole  mlhered  to  the 
original  i)n  ))M)siti(  >n,  that  the  footing 
on  the  Alitlili  wjis  *w//X-«xA  bono* — 
not  at  ail  good.  1  may  here  observe 
that  this  word — strictly  *  tnakanshy* 
but  jironuunced  '  jnalns/i  -  in  one 
of  the  Words  which  no  gentleman's 
vocabulary'  in  Algeria  .should  be 
without,  liesides  its  everyday  uae 
as  a  simple  negative,  it  .serves,  ac- 
cording to  intonation,  for  Gammon  1 
»Stuff!  Nonsense  I  Not  a  bit  (»f  it, 
Yi>u  never  made  a  greater  mi.stake 
in  your  life,  i)ear  me.  Bless  my 
heart,  You  don't  mean  Ut  say  80| 
You  needn't  try  to  humbug  me, 
I'm  not  such  a  UhA  as  1  hxik,  iV'c  Ac 
With  this  and  'tifiif  vto  l»e  em- 
ployed in  all  cases  where  a  com* 
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paiison  of  any  sort  is  to  be  insti> 
tuted),  and  about  a  dozen  more,  the 
wanderer  among  the  Arabs  will  be 
like  Miss  Pratt  of  Milby,  '  com- 
petent to  conduct  a  conversation 
on  any  topic  whatever.' 

I  confess  the  arguments  advanced 
against  exploring  the  Mitlili  had 
an  effect  tne  opposite  of  that  in- 
tended, and  strengthened  my  de- 
termination to  have  a  look  at  these 
tremendous  cliffs  before  I  left. 
But  as  I  had  plenty  of  time  before 
me,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  put 
down  for  the  present,  and  adopted 
Amar's  amendment,  that  we  should 
have  a  day  or  two  on  the  range  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  one 
of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Auress  run- 
ning out  into  tlie  Sahara.  There, 
he  said,  we  should  find  just  as  fine 
scenery,  and,  what  he  evidently 
considered  much  better,  plenty  of 
Feshtall.  The  Feshtall  is  the  maned 
mouliion  of  the  Atlas,  the  tragela- 
phus  of  the  old  writers,  and  the 
*  Aoudad'  of  modem  naturalists. 
The  latter  is  always  said  to  be  its 
Anib  name,  but  1  never  once  found 
that  it  was  recognised  by  the 
Arabs,  who  invariably  called  the 
animal  by  the  name  I  have  given. 
He  is  a  magnificent  wild  sheep,  in 
size  far  exceeding  the  Sardinian 
moufflon,  and  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  Bighoni  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  In  an  old  male  the 
horns  are  sometimes  of  enormous 
dimensions.  I  have  seen  some  that 
must  have  been  more  than  two  feet 
in  length,  following  the  curve,  and 
were  thicker  at  the  base  than  a 
man's  arm.  But  his  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  thick  flowing  mane 
of  light  yellow  hair,  which  begins 
just  under  the  jaws,  and  extends 
along  the  front  of  the  neck  and 
chest  to  the  knees,  sometimes  in 
a  well-grown  specimen  actually 
sweeping  the  ground.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  noble  beast  in  the 
gardens  in  the  Regent's-park  will 
admit  that  he  is  game  any  sports- 
man might  be  proud  to  hunt;  but 
they  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  figure  he  makes  in  his  native 
mountains  as  he  stands  on  some 
lofty  crag,  his  long  mane  waving 
in  the  breeze,  and  his  head  proudly 
thrown  back  as  he  snuffs  the  tainted 


air  that  tells  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  man,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
mutton.  Still  less  can  they  ima- 
gine the  agility  with  which,  when 
once  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the 
quarter  from  which  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches, he  carries  that  stout  car- 
case of  his  up  rocks  that  the  boldest 
cragsman  would  at  least  look  twice 
at  before  he  attempted  them,  or 
the  marvellous  speed  with  which 
he  dashes  -along  ledges  affording 
barely  a  handsbreadth  of  footing. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
fairly  *  viewed'  a  feshtall  in  the  El 
Kantara  mountains.  We  were 
crawling  along  one  of  the  steep 
smooth  slopes  of  limestone  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  and  for 
my  part  I  confess  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  chances  of  finding 
water  in  the  next  ravine  than  of 
either  scenery  or  sporty  when  Amar 
Buddenlv  came  to  a  pomt  as  perfect 
as  the  best  broke  dog  in  England 
could  have  made,  and  whispered 
excitedly,  *  Feshtall!'  There  was 
nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  under 
his  nose,  to  my  unpractised  optics 
at  least,  except  a  little  paten  of 
gravel  lying  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  but 
confident  in  his  breeding  and  train- 
ing I  patted  him  on,  and  presently 
we  came  upon  a  bit  of  clay  which 
bore  the  distinct  impress  of  a  hoof. 
At  this,  I  must  admit  I  became  as 
excited  as  he  was,  and  on  we  went, 
up  hill,  down  dale,  scrambling 
along  shelves  of  rock,  diving  down 
gorges,  clambering  the  opposite 
sides,  crouching  in  that  painful 
attitude  which  gives  its  special 
ache  to  each  vertebra  of  the  oack, 
picking  our  steps  painfully,  lest  a 
loose  stone  should  give  warning  of 
our  approach,  Amar  sometimes 
losing  the  trail  and  being  forced  to 
make  a  cast,  but  always  with  his 
miraculous  powers  of  vision  reco- 
vering it ;  until  at  last,  as  wo  were 
creeping  over  a  ridge,  he  dropped 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  told  me 
to  look.  For  a  long  time  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ravine  at  the  edge  of  which 
we  were ;  but  at  last,  helped  by  my 
guide,  I  made  out  the  quarry. 
There  he  stood,  screening  himself 
from  the  sun,  and  evidently  medi- 
tating a  noonday  nap  under  the 
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friendly  shade  of  tlie  rocks,  now 
and  tlien  jerking  his  head  in  an 
uncouth  way,  like  an  ovine  Doctor 
Johnson,  as  if  he  was  dissfitisiied 
with  himself  and  things  in  general. 
Ketreating  beliind  the  brow,  we 
consulted  as  to  what  was  to  l>e 
done.  I  proposed  waiting  until  he 
lay  down;  but  Ainar,  who  knew 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  Wiis  of 
o])inion  that  the  feshtall,  like  the 
weasel,  w;is  not  to  be  caught  aslee]>. 
Tie  tlirew  a  ])inch  of  dust  into  the 
air,  but  it  floated  kick  on  us. 
There  was  no  use,  theref«»re,  in  at- 
tempting a  stalk.  We  might  by  a 
detour  of  a  i'ou]>lc  of  miles  get 
round  the  head  of  tlie  ravine ;  but 
then  he  would  have  the  wind  of  us, 
and  would  be  over  the  hills  Jind  far 
away  hnig  before  we  hail  completed 
the  circuit.  There  was  nothing  for 
it,  in  fact,  but  to  try  the  chance  of 
a  h>ng  shot — a  chance  alnmt  wiiich 
my  friend  wjis  obvi«>usIy  far  from 
sanguine,  and  we  crept  back  to  our 
first  {KKsilion.  Making  a  rough 
guess  at  the  distance  acn)ss  the 
ravine,  1  estimated  it  at  s<imething 
between  three  and  four  hundred 
yardp,  and  ])Utting  up  the  highest 
sight  of  the  ritle,  tired  as  if  for  the 
top  of  his  slH)ulder.  A  practised 
target  shot  well  up  in  the  llythe 
l>osition,  anil  contident  in  his 
p)wer  of  making  *  centres'  at  thu'c 
humlred  yards,  will  |)erhaps  laugh 
at  the  n(»tion  itf  missing  .in  animal 
whose  iNNly  is  nearly  ;is  big  as  two 
centres ;  but  every  one  wlio  haa 
trie<l  it  will  know  that  shooting 
across  a  ravine  of  uncertain  width, 
with  notliing  to  helj»  the  eye  with 
a  hint  as  to  tlic  distance,  the  oI»ii*ct 
being  a  dun -coloured  animal  backed 
by  dun-colonn'd  rocks:  is  a  verj* 
dilFerent  sort  of  thing  from  slioi>t- 
ing  at  a  ch*an  wliite  target  over  an 
accnrately  measured  ground,  where 
you  have  notliing  tt»  do  but  to  put 
up  the  sight  to  tlic  rciiiiisite  height 
and  hohl  the  iron  >trai;:ht.  A  little 
putf  of  duM  tluit  rose  into  tlic  air 
just  below  his  fore- feet  sh«»wed 
tliat,  ]u"rhaps  decci\ eil  by  the  clear- 
ness of  the  at iiio.-phere,  I  had  un- 
dernited  the  di>tance  bctwien  us, 
lUit  the  hint  was  en»»m:li  f«»r  the 
fer'htail :  with  a  spring  that  no  one 
couhl     have     exiH.*cted     from     so 


lieavily  built  an  animal,  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  rock  under  which  he 
had  been  standing ;  and  as  he  went 
bounding  uj)  the  mountain  side 
like  an  india-rubber  ball,  I  gave 
him  a  parting  shot  with  the  other 
barrel  that  knocked  s]>linters  <iut  of 
the  rock  just  in  front  of  his  nose. 

Though  I  did  not  get  ani>ther 
chance  of  pulling  a  trigger,  I  saw 
many  more,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  a  hunter  who  was  willing  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  sport,  and 
had  patience  enough  t«»  carry  him 
through  frequent  disa])]M>intments, 
would  in  the  long  nui  succeed  in 
bagging  feshtall.  lie  will,  how- 
ever, have  his  w«)rk  cut  out  for  him. 
The  chamois,  wary  jus  he  is.  is  a 
fool  to  the  fesht;dl,  who  far  sur- 
] lasses  him  in  nose  and  in  running, 
while  he  is  at  least  his  ecpial  in 
speed  and  climbing  ]>owers.  Si> 
well  do  the  Arabs  know  the  ditfi- 
cultyof  getting  within  slmt,  that 
they  rarely  attempt  a  stalk  ;  the 
lew  th.it  are  kille<l  by  them  are  in 
general  killed  fnmi  an  ambush 
built  near  some  fav(»urite  drinking 
place.  Nor  is  the  chase  of  the  fesh- 
tall less  tr>'ing  work  tliau  chamoLi- 
hunting.  It  is  true  there  are 
n<»  gla«-iei-s  to  be  cn»ssed,  and  the 
heiglit<)f  these  numntiiinsis  iniNin- 
siderable  when  comjiari'd  with  that 
of  the  Alps.  Ihit  the  stee]»  s:ntN»th 
sh>ped  of  limestone  of  the  Smtliem 
Atla^  atibrd  quite  as  severe  ri»ck- 
rlimbing  as  anything  in  the  Ober* 
land :  and  In-si^les,  h;ive  to  be 
climbcfl  under  a  blazing  sun. 

I  h'arneti  at  lea-^t  one  useful 
lesson  from  these  excursions.  It 
wa-s  that  the  stuniy,  hiilnnailed, 
double  soleil  Rilnioral  is  net  the 
chaussurc  for  African  miumlaineer- 
ing.  My  tir>t  ramble  was  a  >erie8 
of  «lis;L*ler>.  1  had  n«»  ni«»re  fiMit- 
ht»lii  on  th<'>e  polished  r>>cks  than 
a  cab-jnirsc  im  a  piece  i»f  wood 
pavrmt-nt  :i!tcr  a  shower,  and 
*camc  «lown*  •-•  nfitii  that  Amar'a 
.•41  ml  was  till  I -I  i  with  trinnqih. 
;  lUrlcz  Mitlili  :  .Maka>h  !'  he  .s:iid 
in  his  jialoi^.  with  a  biti«T  em- 
j.ha>i.s:  •*/..«/  talk  uf  tlie  Mitlili. 
StuM"  ami  ni'ns.'n-^cl*  The  next 
time  1  went  out  I  t«H»k  a  ]i;iir  of 
>,il>at-i,  i.r  ct>mM)tiii  ydhiw  .Xrab 
siliplK.'!-:,  which  1  put  u:i  at  the  foot 
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of  the  monntain,  slinging  my  boots 
oyer  my  shoulder,  and  in  these 
perf  onned  sufficiently  well  to  make 
Amar  witiidraw  his  opposition.  I 
took  a  mean  and  spiteful  revenue, 
however,  for  his  obstinacy.  He 
was  rather  footsore  after  our  long 
tramp,  and  the  plain  we  had  to 
cross  was  very  rough  and  stony; 
80  I 'kept  up  a  good  brisk  pace 
across  it,  till  he  was  compelled 
to  protest,  saying  it  was  all  very 
well  for  me  ^  with  my  thick  boots 
I  was  'kifkif  cheval'— just  like  a 
horse — over  ground  of  this  sort, 
but  that,  with  his  bare  feet,  he  did 
not  like  it. 

I  am  afraid  the  Arabs,  including 
my  friend  Amar,  lied  freely  in  the 
account  of  the  Mitlili.  At  least,  I 
saw  none  of  those  hideous  preci- 
pices they  described,  and  encoun- 
tered no  greater  difficulty  than 
some  tolerably  stiff  climbing  in 
getting  to  the  top.  Happening  to 
hint  as  much  to  Amar,  he,  I  sus- 
pect, conceived  the  design  of  re- 
estaolishing  his  own  character  and 
that  of  the  mountain.  There  was 
a  sharp  rocky  peak  near  us  which, 
though  not  the  highest  point,  was, 
he  said,  the  best  for  a  view,  and 
he  proposed  to  climb  it.  We  did 
succeea,  but  it  was  after  a  hard 
scramble,  and  I  rather  think  he 
would  have  been  just  as  well 
pleased  had  we  failed ;  for  when- 
ever we  came  to  a  particularly 
maitvais  pas — and  there  were  one 
or  two  of  that  pleasant  kind  which 
obUges  you  to  put  your  leg  round 
a  comer  in  bund  faith,  and  feel 
for  a  footing— he  used  to  turn  and 
grin,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  There, 
how  do  you  like  that?  and  then 
watch  me  in  that  provokingly  ex- 
pectant way  in  wnich  the  well- 
mounted  man,  after  clearing  his 
fence,  turns  to  see  if  the  man  on 
the  screw  is  *  coming  to  grief.' 
Once  on  the  top,  the  view  1  had 
longed  for  was  before  me.  There 
lay  the  Sahara,  a  vast  tawny  plain, 
dotted  with  black  spots,  a  huge 
leopard  skin,  to  quote  the  old 
similitude,  stretching  away  south- 
wards an  unbroken  tiat  on  to  the 
dim  blue  line  where  the  sky  came 
down  and  met  it.  There,  in  fact, 
lay  the  beginning  of  the  desert 


and  the  end  of  Respectability.  Ab- 
sorbed in  this  tremendous  thought 
I  could  have  sat  gazing  due  south 
a  stricken  hour  at  least ;  the  more 
willingly  as  the  wine  bottle  still 
held  out,  and  a  grateful  breeze 
played  round  the  summit  of  the 
peak.  But  Amar,  whose  religious 
principles  were  too  sound  to  allow 
the  wme  to  tempt  him,  and  whose 
tastes  inclined  rather  to  sport  than 
to  philosophy,  saw,  or  affirmed  he 
saw,  the  slot  of  a  feshtall  below, 
and  proposed  ik  hunt  instead  of 
what  he  considered  an  objectless 
lounge  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
It  came  to  nothing ;  we  never  even 
ran  the  game  into  view,  but  the 
trail  led  us  into  such  wild  gorges 
and  wonderful  ravines,  walled  in 
by  tall  grey  rocks,  ana  rich  with 
semitropical  vegetation,  that  I  felt 
the  expedition  had  at  least  paid  its 
expenses. 

Though  I  had  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted the  attractions  of  £1  Kan- 
tara,  when  the  day  came  round  for 
the  diligence  to  Biscara,  I  felt  sorry 
to  leave  that  friendly  spot  where  I 
had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours. 
About  half  way  between  El  Kan- 
tara  and  Biscara  is  one  of  the  '  re- 
markables,'  as  the  old  travellers 
quaintly  call  them,  of  Algeria,  the 
great  salt  mountain  of  El  Outaia. 
This  is  no  mere  hill  with  lumps  of 
salt  cropping  out  of  it,  but  an 
honest  bona-fide  mountain,  pro- 
bably at  least  four  or  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  with  peaks, 
precipices,  valleys,  grottoes,  and  all 
things  proper  to  a  mountain,  en- 
tirely composed  of  pure  rock-salt. 
There  can  oe  no  doubt  that  this  is 
one  of  the  series  of  salt-hills  which 
Herodotus  mentions  as  standing  at 
intervals  of  ten  days'  journey  all 
along  *  the  ridge  of  sand  stretching 
from  Thebes  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules.' Whether  it  is  the  last  of 
the  five  he  enumerates  is  another 
matter.  The  information  of  Hero- 
dotus was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  travellers'  accounts  of  the 
regular  caravan  route  along  the 
north  of  Africa ;  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  much  accuracy  as  to 
distances ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  fifth  hill  was  at  no  very 
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great  distance  from  this  spot  The 
descriptive  touches  he  gives  are  a 
much  safer  clue  to  identification ; 
and  we  find  that  this  fifth  hill  was 
near  a  mountain  called  Atlas,  which 
was  said  to  be  so  lofty  that  its 
tops  could  never  be  seen,  *  for  the 
clouds  never  leave  them,  summer 
or  winter.'  Tiiere  are  other  hills  of 
salt  to  the  .soutli-ciist,  but  none  so 
situated  that  a  lofty  cloud-capi>ed 
mountain,  or  any  mountain  at  all, 
forms  a  ])art  of  the  landscape  in 
which  they  are  jJaccd ;  while  close 
behind  the  salt  mountain  of  El 
Outaia  rises  the  ^reat  mass  of  the 
Auress,  whose  ridges  and  plateaus, 
as  £  have  often  remarked,  seem  to 
have  a  special  ai)titude,  from  their 
extent  and  elevation,  for  condens- 
ing any  moisture  there  may  bo  in 
the  winds  that  blow  over  them 
from  the  Sahara.  It  is  true  the 
Auress  cannot  be  in  strictness 
described  iis  a  mountain,  being 
rather  an  assemblage  of  mountains 
closely  wedged  together,  but  then 
the  old  caravan  traveller  was  not 
likely  to  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  details,  and 
most  likely  only  conveyed  tlie  im- 

{)re3sion  which  a  very  distant  view 
efl  on  his  mind.  If  this  be  so,  the 
Auress  is  a  region  of  superior  cLossi- 
cality,  c(mtaining  the  garden  of  the 
HesiMjridcs  and  the  Pillar  of  Hea- 
ven, and  entering  largely  into  the 
histories  of  Perseus  and  Hercules. 

A  few  miles  beyond  El  Outaia 
you  cross  a  low  ridge  and  descend 
on  the  great  i)lain.  No  more 
mountains  now  until  you  reach — 
who  knows  what  I  iierhans  the 
chain  where  M.  du  Chaillu  nunto<l 
the  gorilla;  iwrhaps  the  snow 
range  above  the  lake  N'yanza,  As 
you  proceed  things  become  more 
and  nu»re  <lesert-like.  The  rara- 
vans,  which  among  the  upper 
plains  aiul  in  the  Tell  consisted  of 
five  t)r  six  camels  and  as  many 
men,  are  here  trooiis  of  sixty  or 
eighty,  accomiMinieil  by  a  wht>le 
tribe."  Firht  come  the  sheik  and 
the  chief  men  on  horseback,  each 
with  a  h)ng  gini  at  his  Kick,  and 
genendly  a  greyhound  or  two  fol- 
hiwing  him,  then  folhtws  a  string 
of  camels,  ciirrying  things  that  Uvok 
at  a  distance  like  big  blue  band- 


boxes, but  are  in  reality  travelling 
harems,  containing  the  women  of 
the  party.  Then  come  camels  with 
the  tents  and  tent-pMes,  and  more 
camels  carrying  large  fat  brown 
sacks  of  grain,  with  clusters  of 
small,  lean,  brown  children  ]>erched 
on  the  to])  of  them,  aloft  in  mid- 
air. Then  follow  the  tag-rag  and 
bobtail  and  dogs,  and  tlien  more 
camels,  and  so  on  f<»r  perha]>s  half 
a  mile.  Moving  in  a  iKirallel  line 
out  on  the  plain,  are  the  Hocks  i»f 
the  tribe  *  ring-straked,  speckled, 
and  s]K>tted '  like  those  of  Jacob, 
and  we  may  be  sure  iust  such  a 
train  as  this  was  it  that  met  the 
eyes  of  Rsiiu  as  he  rode  out  from 
beir. 

The  gait  of  the  camel  is  admira- 
bly descri)>ed  by  that  queer  old 
tniveller,  William  Lithgow:  *He 
hath  a  most  slow  and  laz>'  pace, 
removing  the  one  foot  fn»in  the 
other  as  though  he  were  weighing 
liis  feet  in  a  balance.*  He  moves 
along  in  a  deliberate  saunter,  with 
his  long,  grave  face  poked  forward, 
and  turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  *Eothen'  si>cakA 
of  *  the  gentle  womanish  ways'  of 
the  camel ;  but  there  is  one  trait  in 
its  character  to  which  he  does  not 
allude,  and  which  is  certainly  n<it 
gentle,  though  ill-natured  i>eople 
may  feel  inclineil  to  call  it  woman- 
ish. The  camel  is  alwrnt  the  most 
unreasonable  animal  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  sjitisfying  it.  It  ciun- 
]>lains  just  as  loudly  against  lying 
down  as  against  rising  ui>^just  as 
bitterly  against  being  relievc<l  of 
its  )»urden  :is  against  oeing loaded; 
and  when  passing  an  Arab  ramp, 
ytm  hear  it  making  night  hide<ius 
with  its  peevish  nwir,  yon  nuiy  Iw 
sure  its  master  is  doing  all  he  ran 
to  make  it  c<mif(>rta1>le.  It  Ikis 
just  one  beaut  iful  feature  the  pn-at 
soft  full  eye,  with  its  ilriN>ping  lid 
and  loni;  black  lashes,  ami  Iwdf- 
eh»«»e«l  hM»k  of  i»atient  sutforins,  as 
if  from  an  aching  brow.  This 
re<leems  the  pictures»iue  bnt  jnisi- 
tive  ugline^  of  the  camel,  ami 
makes  you  forget  his  unc<mth  liead 
and  lean  carcase  and  Kniceless 
splay- fi Mite«l  legs.  As(.1iarie>  f^inih 
said  of  the  Jews,  he  is  *a  piece  of 
stublioni  antiquity.*    As  you  look 
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at  him,  you  feel  that  he  belongs  to 
an  old  world.  He  is  alone  among 
tiie  animals  of  this  latter  eartbl 
He  has  no  congeners,  no  country 
cousins,  no  wild  relatives  to  show 
that  at  any  period,  however  remote, 
he  was  other  than  he  is  now — a 
*  hereditary  bondsman.'  Go  back 
as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  always 
find  him  in  the  company  of  the 
nomad,  alwavs  '  moving  on'  at  the 
command  of  necessity — ^the  great 
original  policeman.  True  to  the 
traditions  of  a  vagabond  ancestry, 
he  refuses  to  fraternize  with  pro- 
gress. In  E^ypt  the  railway  fills 
him  with  disgust,  and  here  in 
Algeria,  when  the  diligence  meets 
him,  he  turns  his  solemn  face  away 
and  sidles  out  into  the  plain  to 
avoid  the  loathed  object.  If  it 
comes  on  him  unexpectedly,  he  is 
paralysed.  I  remember  on  this 
very  journey  to  Biskara,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  caravan  in  the 
evening  after  the  lamps  of  the 
diligence  had  been  lit.  As  we  bore 
down  upon  him.  the  leading  camel 
^ve  a  grunt  of  oismav  and  dropped 
incontinent  on  his  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  sending  the 
Arab  who  rode  him  nearly  under 
the  noses  of  our  horses.  The  si^ht 
of  those  two  glaring  eyes  commg 
down  on  him  out  of  the  darkness 
was  too  much  for  him.  Civiliza- 
tion was  all  very  well,  but  when  it 
came  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
the  patriarchal  old  beast  could  not 
comprehend  it,  and  knelt  to  entreat 
its  forbearance. 

Biskara  is  the  advanced  post  of 
the  province  of  Constantina  on  the 
soutn,  though  the  French  generally 
have  soldiers  at  Tuggurt,  and  their 
authority  is  recognised  as  far  as 
Waregla.  It  consists  of  a  French 
town  and  an  Arab  town ;  the  former 
compact  and  regular,  with  low 
white  houses  and  wide  streets,  the 
latter  straggling  away  in  every 
direction  under  the  palm-trees  of 
the  oasis.  For  an  Algerian  town, 
there  is  some  life  and  activity  at 
Biskara.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  capital 
of  this  part  of  the  Sahara,  and  if 
properly  managed  might  become 
to  the  Great  Desert  very  much 
what  Marseilles  is  to  the  Slediter- 
lanean.    Even  as  it  is,  nowhere, 
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not  even  at  Algiers,  is  there  a 
greater  mixture  of  the  races  of 
northern  Africa.  There  are  traders 
from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco ; 
sleek  quiet-looking  Beni  Mzabites 
from  the  archipelago  of  oases  south 
of  El  Aghouat ;  haggard  bony  men 
from  the  far  depths  of  the  Great 
Desert — staring  at  civilization  with 
wild  eyes,  like  sailors  cast  upon  a 
strange  coast,  and  here  and  there 
perhaps  a  sturdily  built  Kabyle 
from  the  mountains,  or  a  genuine 
unadulterated  negro  from  Timbuc- 
too.  But,  as  everywhere  else  in 
French  Africa,  it  is  the  soldier  that 
is  the  leading  man  at  Biskara.  It 
is  for  him  those  neat  white  streets 
have  been  built.  It  is  his  custom 
the  vermuth  and  absinthe  mer- 
chant seeks,  and  his  recreation  and 
refreshment  that  are  considered  at 
the  cafe  where  the  billiard-balls  are 
clicking  all  day  long.  For  even 
here,  under  the  palm-trees,  they 
have  billiards ;  more  than  this,  they 
have  a  theatre,  and  a  theatre  worthy 
of  the  Sahara.  It  is  simply  one  of 
the  native  houses  with  the  flat  roof 
removed;  and  wheti,  between  the 
acts,  you  look  up,  instead  (rf  a  cut- 
glass  chandelier,  you  have  the  stars 
hanging  (as  they  always  seem  to  be 
in  tnese  latituaes)  from  the  dark 
blue  vault  overhead,  and  instead  of 
gilding  or  stucco,  festoons  of  palfii 
Dranches  for  the  decoration  oi  the 
walls  and  stage.  The  actws  are  all 
militaires,  chiefly,  I  believe,  non- 
conmiissioned  officers  of  the  zou- 
aves, and  a  more  generally  efficient 
company  I  have  seldom  seen.  The 
comic  man  in  particular  would  have 
brought  down  any  house  in  Paris 
or  London.  The  plot  of  the  piece 
I  saw  depended,  as  well  as  I  recol- 
lect, on  the  involvement  conse- 
quent on  the  fact  that  every  one 
except  her  grandmother  is  in  love 
with  the  gentle  and  lovely  Celeste 
(a  strapping  young  corporal  v/ith 
a  deep  bass  voice,  blue  chin,  and 
remarkably  broad  shoulders). 
Plunged  into  despair  by  her  cold- 
ness^ they  all  enlist,  except  the 
comic  man,  whose  tastes  are  not 
military,  and  who  sings  a  comic 
song  instead.  Everybody  fights,  or 
is  on  the  point  of  fighting,  a  duel 
with   everybody  else  (except,  of 
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course,  the  comic  nuui,  who  is 
kicked),  when  mutual  ezpUnationB 
take  place,  and  evervbody  embraces 
everyDody  else.  VSTho  it  is  that 
ultimately  sets  Celeste  is  not  made 
very  clear,  but  as  every  one  of  the 
enlisted  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Bous-lieutcnant  (for  some  act  of 
gallantry  not  mentioned),  no  one 
has  any  right  to  complam,  except 
the  comic  man,  who  relieves  tne 
audience  from  any  anxiety  on  his 
account  by  singing  a  song  expres- 
sive of  his  satisfaction  with  things 
in  general.  For  the  comfort  of 
those  persons  who  dread  these 
formidable  warriors,  and  believe 
that  they  are  always  athirst  for 
glory  and  ready  to  go  to  war  for 
an  idea.  I  may  add  that  the  great 
hit  of  tne  evening  was  the  popular 
song  of  '  L'Amour  et  Bacchus,'  the 
burden  of  which  is,  that  fighting  is 
a  bore  and  that  glory  is  'bosh,* 
and  that  man's  most  sensible  occu- 
pation is  the  cultivation  of  the 
above-named  divinities.  There 
were  one  or  two  Arabs  present,  but 
I  am  afraid  they  hardly  understood 
the  jokes  of  the  piece,  and  perhaps 
the  reflection  that  tueory  is  one 
thing  and  practice  another  pre* 
vented  them  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  sentiment  of  the  song. 
Their  own  entertainments  are  ra 
a  very  different  character.  Biskua 
is  full  of  Arab  cafis.  As  yon  so 
down  one  of  the  streets  at  nifpat 
you  sec  a  blaze  of  light  issuing 
from  an  open  door  aliead  of  yon, 
and  catch  notes  as  of  a  bagpipe 
gone  melanchol  v  mad.  This  is  Arab 
music.  If  you  look  in  at  the  door, 
you  see  a  number  of  grave,  silent 
men,  sitting  cross-legced  or  lying 
on  benches  all  round  the  room.  At 
one  end, behind  asmall  illumination 
of  wax-li^^hts,  are  the  musicians, 
one  of  them  belabouring  a  tom- 
tom, another  tootlinjo^  funonsly  at 
a  kind  of  dwarf  clarionet,  perhaps 
a  third  with  something  not  unliie 
the  bai\]o,  the  national  instrument 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
£thioi)ia.  Presently  ont  of  a  bundls 
of  drapery  in   one  corner  thers 


rises  a  female  figure,  that  begins 
to  revolve  slowly  about  the  floor, 

Srecisely  after  the  manner  of  the 
ttle  figures  on  the  top  of  the  old- 
fashioned  barrel  organs,  all  the 
while  holding  out  her  long  muslin 
headgear  at  arm's  length.  This 
is  Arab  dancing.  And  sometimes 
one  of  the  musicians  will  lift  up 
his  voice,  and  cry  *nya  ya  ya* 
through  ms  nose  for  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour  together:  and  this  is  Arab 
siuj^ng.  A  strong  faith  in  Orien- 
talism will  perhaps  help  the  £on>- 
pean  to  find  grace  and  harmony  in 
an  Arab  cafi;  but  it  must  be  veiy 
strong  to  induce  him  to  imitate 
those  grave,  silent  men,  who  will 
sit  fdr  hours  under  this  kind  of 
entertainment 

At  one  time  I  iiad  an  idea  of 

fing  on  as  far  as  Tuggurt,  hot 
could  find  no  party  starting 
southwards,  and  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  notion  of  a  soiitanf 
journey  of  five  or  six  days  through 
the  Sahara.  Besides,  the  days  were 
shortening,  and  1  wished  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Kabylesw  As  a  substitute,  however^ 
I  took  a  mule,  and  roae  out  one 
day  through  the  Arab  town  and 
the  palm  groves,  on  into  the  great 
plain  south  of  the  oasis.  I  strolled 
along  for  miles,  sometimes  over 
hillocks  of  soft  sand,  sometimes 
over  flats  of  hard  gravel,  throu^ 
which  small  stunted  priduy 
shrubs  forced  their  way,  until  the 
palm-trees  of  BLikara  had  become 
little  more  than  a  dark  streak  on 
the  plain  behind  me.  On  the  right 
was  a  second  streak,  wliich  repre- 
sented the  oasL>  of  Oumash ;  on 
the  left  a  third,  behind  which  lay 
the  ancient  town  of  Sidi  OccbiL 
Between  tlieso  two  hist,  the  ])lain 
stretched  away  southwanU  until 
it  cut  against  the  sky  in  a  sharp 
black  line.  That  way  lay  the  great 
track  to  the  soutlu  in  fact  the  ruad 
to  Timbuctoo*  but  as  I  was  not 
goin^  to  Timbuctoo,  and  as  the 
evening  was  closing  in,  I  returned 
to  Biskara,  and  next  morning  was 
en  route  for  La  Qrande  Kabyhe. 
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WHEN,  in  November  last,  we 
spoke  in  summary  terms  of 
the  Royal  Academy  E3diibition  of 
the  preceding  season,  we  named 
a  decided  advance  in  style  as  the 
most  prominent  merit  of  that  exhi- 
bition, and  as  a  merit  of  paramount 
importance  in  itself.  We  addressed 
ourselves  to  showing  that  style  in 
art  is  only  another  term  for  the 
method  of  representing  objects, 
facts,  or  conceptions  in  art;  that 
a  fine  style  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
fine  representation,  and  therefore 
the  same  thing  as  excellent  art — 
neither  more  nor  less  •  mere  accu- 
racy being  comprehended  in  right  • 
style,  ana  the  conception  of  sub- 
jects being  a  thing  apart,  not 
properly  per  se  an  element  of  fine 
art.  It  is,  however,  a  concomitant 
in  the  greatest  works,  and  we  may 
add,  the  only  adequate  basis  where- 
on to  build  up  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  art. 

This  point  of  view,  if  a  true  one, 
is  sure  to  be  a  convenient  one  as 
well  from  which  to  regard  the  sub- 
ject of  art  as  a  whole;  and  we 
think  it  may  be  found  serviceable 
in  enabling  people  to  *  clear  their 
inind  of  cant,*  notably  in  one 
direction.  Not  a  little  embarrass- 
ment has  been  introduced  into  the 
estimate  of  fine  art,  both  critical 
and  popular,  by  a  confusion  be- 
tween tne  provinces  of  thought,  or 
conception,  and  of  art  (or  style,  or 
embodied  perception,  as  we  may 
call  it),  in  the  works  of  fine  art. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  critics 
upholding  what  they  term  High 
iit,  or  the  choice  and  conception 
of  great  subjects ;  and  we  have  a 
half-hearted,  yet  unresisting  and 
cowed,  acquiescence  in  this  view  of 
the  matter  by  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  real  popu- 
lar sympathy  engaged  by  level, 
matter-of-feict,  and  often  puny  con- 
ceptions and  treatment,  such  as 
form  the  staple  of  domestic  art.  If 
we  apply  the  test  of  style,  we  shall 
come  to  a  detenninate,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  a  true,  conclusion  upon 
both  subjects.  We  shall  find  that 
a  work  of  so-called  High  Art  is 
not  properly  such  in  virtue  of  its 


subject  and  conception,  but  only 
of  the  co-equal  excellence  of  its  re- 
presentation. If  there  is  a  great 
conception,  and  a  corresponding 
greatness  of  representation,  the 
work  is  a  work  Doth  of  mind  and 
of  art, — the  greatest  possible.  If 
there  is  only  a  great  conception, 
without  the  representation  to  cor- 
respond, it  is  not  a  work  of  excel- 
lent art  at  all,  but  only  the  indica- 
tion of  a  capacious  or  ambitious 
mind.  Similarly,  the  domestic 
picture,  or  other  transcript  of  fact, 
may  be  a  work  of  truly  fine  art,  if 
the  style  is  fine ;  while,  failing  this, 
it  will  sink  at  best  into  the  class  of 
simple  accuracy  of  treatment,  or 
may  even  lack  that,  and  only  amuse 
the  popular  eye  because  it  is  some- 
thing with  whose  subject-matter 
the  spectator  is  familiar  and  sym- 
pathetic. We  may  thus  free  our- 
selves finally  from  any  admiration 
or  toleration  of  so-called  High 
Art  practised  by  small  artists,  and 
from  any  depreciation  of  Low  Art 
practised  by  able  artists;  at  the 
same  time  that  we  shall  in  no  wise 
confound  the  real  and  large  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  the 
forms  of  art,  but  shall  recognise 
that  the  greatly  choosing,  conceiv- 
ing, and  representing  artist  is  a 
man  of  essentially  higher  calibre 
than  the  one  who  makes  a  small 
choice,  and  conceives  and  repre- 
sents his  subject  with  even  the 
utmost  excellence  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

The  advocate  of  High  Art  may 
answer,  '  I  admit  all  that,  as  far  as 
it  goes;  but  I  adhere  to  my 
opinion  that  a  work  of  High  Art, 
though  but  imperfectly  realized,  is 
a  better  thing  than  a  succes^ul 
work  of  Low  Art.  I  maintain  the 
dignity  of  mind ;  and,  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  me,  you  degrade 
mind  Delow  handiwork.'  Here  we 
join  issue  with  the  advocate  of 
High  Art.  We  acknowledge  with 
him  that  the  mind  is  nobler  than  the 
hand ;  but  we  assert  that  the  choice 
of  a  great  subject,  without  the 
power  of  representing  it  greatly,  is 
not  only  a  failure  in  result,  but  is 
an  attempt  having  no  relation  to 
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fine  art ;  for,  according  to  our  defi- 
nition^  the  style  or  mode  of  repre- 
sentation is  the  very  art  of  the 
work.  A  man  who  chooses  as  his 
subject  (sui)po8e)  the  Baptist  preach- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  has  assuredly 
made  a  noble  choice,  and  is  almost 
certain  (in  these  enlightened  days, 
at  least)  to  conceive  his  subject 
with  some  defiree  of  adequacy.  He 
cannot  well  help  conceiving  John 
as  earnest,  impassioned,  and  aus- 
tere :  a  great  and  dramatic  variety 
of  enaracter  and  emotion  in  the 
auditors, — some  convinced,  peni- 
tent, and  humiliated,  some  obdu- 
rate or  actively  hostile  in  inertness 
or  pride  of  souL  And  he  may 
carry  his  subject  suggestively  for- 
ward, as  by  introducing  Christ  in 
the  distance,  or  in  some  way  indi- 
cating the  preparation  for  supersed- 
ing a  religion  of  types  ana  forms 
by  a  fulfilled  and  spiritual  religion. 
But  all  this  is  mere  thought:  it 
carries  with  it  no  tittle  of  art, 
wMch  resides  solely  in  the  |X)wer 
of  realizing.  The  representation 
may  be  accurate,  and  so  far  right; 
or  noble,  and  so  consummately 
true  and  great.  In  default  of  this, 
the  conceiver  of  the  subject  may 
have  in  him  the  f<iculty  of  a 
thinker,  writer,  or  preacher,  but  he 
has  given  no  evidence  of  the  faculty 
of  an  artist.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  i)ainter  might  even  have  con- 
ceived his  subject  ignobly;  he 
might  have  nhodc  John  a  sulky 
savage,  and  the  hearers  so  many 
beards,  turbans,  and  cloaks ;  and 
yet,  if  he  had  realized  these  biuser 
elements  of  the  subject  with  real 
insight  into  their  opinirtunities  and 
admirable  jniwor  of  representation, 
his  picture  wuuld  I>e  fine,  and 
might  even  be  great, art.  liLstances 
from  liembnmdt,  among  (»ther 
men,  might  be  citinl  in  supix)rt  of 
tliis  jiosition  :  or  let  the  (piestiiiner 
see,  in  the  Louvre,  how  Titian 
treats  a  conclave  as  the  back  view 
of  so  many  bishops'  mitres,  and 
what  sort  <)f  art  he  makes  (»f  that. 

We  would  understand  an^l  arcept 
in  this  sense  the  axiom  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Iluskin  in  his  first  volume, 
that  tlie  greatest  artist  is  he  who 
conveys  the  greatest  number  of 
the  greatest  ideas.    Yes^  who  con- 


veys ;  not  who  merely  possesses  or 
attemi)ts  to  express  tneni.  And 
we  would  add— so  despotic  is  the 
art  in  the  work  of  art— that  the 
greatest  ideas  for  the  artist's  imr- 
pose  are  not  those  wliich  would  be 
greatest  for  the  theorist,  the  re- 
ligionist, or  the  historian,  but  ideas 
of  beauty,  character,  and  expres- 
sion ;  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and 
action,  tne  material  oeauty  which 
lies  open  to  {lerception.  He  must 
see,  and  live  m,  and  interpret  this  ; 
must  see  rather  than  thinK.  though 
we  shall  be  grateful  to  nim  for 
thinking  as  well,  when  it  is  once 
certain  beyond  dispute  that  he 
sees.  Phidias,  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Veronese,  Velasquez,  saw  and  in- 
vented within  the  domain  of  |>er- 
ception  :  if  they  thowjhi  otherwise, 
it  makes  on  the  whole  little  ap- 
peanmce  in  their  works,  and  counts 
for  not  much  in  our  estimate  of  it. 
The  same  may  be  said,  wmiewhat 
less  strongly,  of  such  men  as 
Giotto,  Tintoret,  Masaccio,  and 
Turner. 

The  test  of  style  may  help  us  to 
solve  another  continually  vexed 
question.  The  debate  is  always  on 
and  off  whether  the  artist  ()r  the 
public  is  the  true  appraiser  of 
works  of  art,  by  whose  verdict  we 
must  walk.  The  question  of  popu- 
larity, though  not  of  enduring  re- 
pute, is  of  course  settled  by  the 
public,  «and  need  not  occupy  ua. 
The  further  question  has  two  sides ; 
that  of  general  intellectual  jiowcr 
in  works  of  art,  and  that  of  ulti- 
mate artistic  excellence.  The  for- 
mer may  be  determined  quite  as 
readily  by  the  public,  and  with 
some  greater  frei'dom  from  bias,  as 
they  are  so  little  swayed  by  the 
bearings  of  the  latter  question. 
The  latter  l)el(»ngs  almost  solely  to 
the  artists  (among  whom  we  would 
for  the  iminedLite  purpose  include 
the  small  number  (»t  men  who, 
witliout  bein;;  artists  in  practice, 
are  such  in  the  study  of  w.irks  of 
art,  an«l  of  nature  \vith  a  view  to 
art'.  They  alone  know  the  ultimate 
arti>tic  excellence  of  the  w«»rk,  l)e- 
cau>c  they  alone  arc  conscious  «>f 
the  thii  needed  t<»  l»e  done  in 
art  and  i  m  s  of  doing  them. 
In  other  Jiey  have  a  practi* 
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cal  knowledge  of  stvle,  which  is 
art;  and  therefore  they  must  in- 
evitably appraise  art,  as  such,  with 
incomparably  more  knowledge  and 
judgment  than  the  public  can.  We 
cannot  certainly  say  that  every 
artist  will  deciae  better  than  any 
outsider :  some  artists  are  bad  ones, 
others  prejudiced,  capricious,  or 
disingenuous;  but,  in  the  lonff 
run,  the  verdict  of  their  body  will 
carry  it.  And  we  may  thus  be 
well  assured  that  in  any  collection, 
such  as  our  National  Gallery, 
which  is  mainly  a  museum  wherein 
the  examples  of  art  can  be  studied 
for  their  own  sake  (as  specimens  of 
zoology,  minerals,  and  so  on,  else- 
where), an  artist,  and  not  a  *  noble- 
man or  gentleman,'  is  the  right 
director. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  critic  to 
find  variety  of  aim  and  character 
between  exhibition  and  exhibi- 
tion whenever  he  might  be  glad  to 
do  so.  In  the  collection  now  open 
at  the  Hoyal  Academy,  the  preva- 
lent feature,  as  in  last  year  s  col- 
lection, is  the  development  and 
advance  of  style;  ana  we  have 
therefore,  not  through  choice  but 
the  prompting  of  fact,  recurred  to 
and  further  set  forth  the  question 
of  style,  and  its  intrinsic  relations 
in  fine  art.  To  attempt  to  define 
good  style  is  no  part  of  our  inten- 
tion; to  succeed  in  doing  so, 
^eatly  beyond  our  expectation.  It 
is  one  of  the  intangible  things 
which  one  recognises  by  a  combi- 
nation of  instinct,  knowledge,  and 
habit,  and  which  appear  the  less 
easily  definable  the  readier  one 
grows  at  discerning  them.  To  say 
that  it  comprises  force,  breadth, 
delicacy,  &c..  is  no  definition,  but 
only  a  catalogue  of  qualities  at 
which  one  might  go  on  to  one's 
heart's  content.  Grood  style  is  prac- 
tically the  quality  which  makes 
good  pictures,  sculptures,  and  so  on, 
out  of  whatever  subjects  the  artist 
chooses  to  treat.  Most  persons, 
though  not  all,  can,  with  attention 
and  experience,  recognise  style  in 
this  sense :  in  any  more  precise  or 
theoretic  one  we,  at  any  rate,  con- 
fess our  inability  to  expound  it.  As 
Dante  says  in  the  Vita  Nova^  *€t 
may  be  that  a  more  subtle  person 


would  find  for  this  thing  a  reason 
of  greater  subtlety :  but  such  is 
the  reason  that  I  nnd,  and  that 
liketh  me  best.' 

Begging  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  that  style,  as  we  here  use  the 
term,  does  not  mean  anything 
which  could  be  identified  with  what 
is  named  ^manner,'  but  means, 
broadly  speaking,  the  form  which 
the  objects  represented  assume  in 
the  work  of  art,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of  the  most  note- 
worthy works  in  the  present  Aca- 
demy Exhibition.  We  first  select, 
though  not  with  any  aim  at  ex- 
haustiveness,  a  batch  of  pictures 
which  seem  well  adapted  to  illus- 
trate the  question  of  style. 

Mr.  Millais  possesses,  beyond  all 
his  British  contemporanes,  the 
power  of  representation  and  of 
painting.  Whatever  he  aims  at 
doing  ne  does  with  consummate 
mastery,  though  he  sometimes  aims 
at  too  little,  and  often  sets  to  work 
without  largeness  or  solidity  of 
thought  to  work  upon.  On  the 
present  occasion,  his  chief  picture, 
'The  Hansom,'  seems  qualified,  by 
fine  choice  of  subject,  and  admi- 
rable power  of  realization,  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect  than  we  feel 
in  it :  somehow  it  falls  a  little  flat. 
The  want  of  mobility  in  the  figures 
is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  this, 
though  the  arrangement  is  well 
calculated  for  telling  the  story.  A 
knight,  of  the  latest  age  of  chi- 
valry, has  come  to  an  enemy's 
castle  to  pay  the  ransom  fixed  for 
his  two  younc  daughters,  who  have 
been  detained  as  hostages  or  priso- 
ners. The  enemy  refuses  to  accept 
jewels  in  part  payment,  instead  of 
the  literal  money  of  the  contract. 
All  the  points  of  the  composition 
bear  suitably  upon  the  suspense  of 
this  moment.  Actuality  of  represen- 
tation, force  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing, are  present  in  large  measure : 
the  picture,  however,  has  less  value 
as  a  work  of  colour,  in  the  distinc- 
tive sense  of  the  term,  than  several 
others  by  Mr.  Millais.  The  smsdler 
picture,  *  Trust  me,'  is  much  more 
of  an  unmixed  success ;  and  though 
its  total  value  is  somewhat  reduced, 
its  artistic  triumph  is  enhanced^by 
the  slightness  of  the  subject.    A 
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country  gentleman,  ready  dressed 
for  hunting,  htm  come  down  to 
breakfast  with  his  daughter ;  she 
has  anticipated  liim,  and  already 
possessed  herself  of  a  letter  to  her 
brought  in  the  i)ostbag— a  love- 
letter,  one  may  readily  guess.  The 
father,  without  harshness  or  sus- 
piciousness, htis  asked  after  it; 
the  daughter,  not  perhaps  with  any 
particular  reason  fur  suppression, 
declines  to  })n)duce  it,  mid  holds 
it  with  meeting  hands  behind  her 
back  Some  amount  of  irritation 
and  of  pain  at  this  want  of  confi- 
dence mingles  with  the  habitual 
kindness  of  the  father's  face:  the 
daughter's  is  impassive — so  impas- 
sive that  it  might  be  transferred 
without  impropriety  to  a  portrait- 
snbject,  and  yet  so  cajxible  of  ex- 
pression, and  so  apt  in  completing 
the  whole  action  of  ^le  figure,  that 
it  deserves  rather  to  be  coiu^idered 
as  giving  the  exactly  right,  only 
half  traceable,  shade  of  emotion 
which  the  occasion  demands.  This 
simple,  refined,  matter  of  fact,  yet 
not  wliolly  un suggestive  subject 
couhl  not  have  been  more  excel- 
lently treated  by  any  painter  of 
any  time  or  school  than  by  Mr. 
Mulais :  the  art  and  importance  he 

S'ves  to  it  are  just  enough  and  no 
dr's  breadth  beyond.  1  le  succeeds 
in  making  this  the  finest  picture  of 
the  year.  A  third  work,  the  *  Pa- 
rable of  the  Woman  seeking  for  a 
piece  of  Money,'  deserves  niuciitho 
same  ])niise,  it  only  tlie  bearing  of 
the  subject  as  a  parable  could  Ije 
overhHiked  :  it  is  a  comely  figure, 
in  a  rich  and  unlabourtMi  candle- 
light etiect,  tempered  and  beauti- 
fie<l  by  contnust  with  a  h)vely 
glimpse  of  moonlit  sky.  But  the 
thought  of  tlio  panible  spoils  onos 
satisfaction,  by  implying  that  .s<imc- 
thing  more  ouglit  to  have  been 
done  for  tlie  sul»ject,  withtmt  «>ne'8 
being  able  to  s^iy  wluit  that  some- 
thing C(»uld  well  be. 

Another  master  of  pictorial  stylo 
is  Mr.  Hook,  who  feels  how  entirely 
dependent  ft»r  tiieir  success  the 
subjects  which  he  treat.s  must  be 
upon  freshness,  vividness,  the  look 
or  nature,  and  above  all,  colour. 
He  is  siH.'cL'illy  gifted  in  the  use  of 
green   for   iandscaiH. — a  point  of 


constant  importance  and  no  small 
difficulty.  Strong  in  his  resources 
of  style,  he  cares  little  to  cabt  about 
for  subjects :  and  yet  Lis  subjects 
have  a  genuine  human  character 
which  saves  them  from  any  charge 
of  inatle<macy.  In  *  The  Trawlers' 
there  is  the  true  fisher-life,  the  real 
occupation  of  the  men,  the  real 
medley  of  their  haul ;  in  *  the  Acre 
by  the  Sea,'  the  reaper,  and  his  wife 
and  biiby,  and  even  the  Welsh 
funeral  train  in  the  remote  field, 
make  the  truth  of  the  subject  as 
much  as  green  headland  and  blue 
sea ;  in  the  '  Sea  Air,'  the  dMractcr 
of  the  whole  scene,  particularly 
simi)Ie  in  its  materials,  is  given  bv 
the  cart,  with  the  rustic  Welsh 
mother,  who  brings  her  weakly 
child  ilown  for  the  bracing  of  the 
beach. 

^Ir.  Poole,  not  to  be  compared 
with  Mr.  IIoi)k  as  a  master  of  the 
art  of  ]  tainting,  has  a  style  more 
complicated  in  its  relations.  He 
aims  at  total  impressions,  com- 
pounded of  the  subject  and  the 
treatment  together,  and  dependent 
uiH)n  a  careful  harmonizing  of  the 
two.  Carefid  we  may  call  it  as  far 
as  the  nrtistic  conception  goes :  the 
realizjition  invariably  falls  short  in 
one  degree  or  another,  and  yet  not 
so  short  as  to  numb  our  interest  in 
the  work,  or  nip  the  warmth  of  our 
feeling  for  the  painters  capacity. 
We  regret  a  failure,  an«l  often  a 
l)er\'erse  failure,  on  his  i»art:  but 
are  still  content  to  take  him  and 
value  him  iis  he  stands.  In  the 
present  year  he  neither  fails  nor 
succoe<ls  so  down  rightly  as  usual : 
there  is  more  of  a  sedulous  manner 
of  Work,  and  levi  (»f  a  dominant 
enforiH.*ment  of  the  thing  as  a  whole; 
He  Ikuh  taken  an  admirable  though 
atriK'ious  .sul»ject — the  *  Trial  of  a 
Sorcere.xs,  Oriieal  by  Water.*  The 
indication  of  an  im|K*nding  re-^^eue 
in  the  back;;round  is  cuntrar}*  to 
the  general  tone  of  Mr.  IV^ole's 
mind,  and  ai>[K*ars  to  Im  an  exiie- 
dient  for  making  the  afifair  li*s8 
horrid,  and  so  conciliating  the 
public 

^(r.  Faed  has  hitherto  \hk'1\  a 
pn»tessor  of  (me  of  the  wor-^t  jn*- 
si^le  styles— the  style  of  Sexterity 
or  "  biuart  writing*  with  brush  ;aid 
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pigment ;  which,  as  we  endeavoured 
to  show  on  a  previous  occasion, 
mnst  he  more  noxious  in  art  than 
in  literature,  as  it  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  objects  themselves,  not 
merely  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  smart  and  natty.  It  is 
as  destructive  of  beauty  as  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  vitiates  the  whole 
range  of  an  artist's  perception.  It 
is  the  one  bad  quality  for  which  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  cite  a 
precedent  from  the  older  masters. 
Last  year  Mr.  Faed  made  a  con- 
Biderable  advance  towards  better 
things ;  and  there  are  passages  in 
his  principal  work  of  this  year — 
*New  Wars  to  an  Old  Soldier  — 
which  confirm  the  promise ;  as  the 
head  of  the  veteran,  and  the  figure 
of  the  lapdo^.  Air.  Faed*s  attain- 
ments as  a  painter  are  clearly  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  throw  off  the 
blemish  altogether,  if  he  chooses. 
But  natural  tendency  confirmed  by 
habit,  and  the  popularity  of  his 

S resent   style,    may   prevent    his 
oing  so. 

A  remarkable  work  by  a  new 
man,  'EUjah  and  the  Widow  of 
55arephath,'  by  Mr.  Bedford,  aims 
at  giving  the  utmost  actuality  and 
positiveness  to  a  sacred  subject  j  it 
repudiates  all  vagueness  of  *  high 
art,'  and  relies  upon  the  direct 
facts  of  the  case,  treated  in  the 
same  spirit  as  they  would  be  in 
any  other  subject,  for  its  effect. 
We  have  a  manly  Elijah,  with  an 
air  of  ascetic  passion  and  com- 
mand ;  the  widow,  blear-eyed  with 
weeping,  smiles  now  in  transport 
as  her  dead  boy  stretches  in  her 
arms,  and  wakes  again  into  life, 
open-eyed  and  at  once.  The  paint- 
ing, notably  in  the  casting  and 
modelling  of  the  draperies,  is  ex- 
tremely re;il  and  direct— with  a 
tendency,  indeed,  to  almost  over- 
iUusive  relief,  lliis  work  is  much 
superior  to  the  other  by  Mr.  Bed- 
ford, *  Enid  hears  of  Gteraint's  Love,' 
though  that  also  evidently  aims  at 
the  same  qualities.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  may  name  another  sacred 
picture,  the  'Flight  into  Egjrpt,' 
pyMr.  Stanhope.  Here  the  style 
is  less  realistic,  more  impressional ; 
the  execution,  in  some  points 
faulty,  has  nevertheless  a  breadth 


and  a  general  result  of  depth 
which  seem  to  qualify  Mr.  Stan- 
hope rather  for  treating  religious 
art  fipom  a  symbolic  or  typical 
point  of  view,  yet  not  divorced 
from  true  natural  perception. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  a  fine  subject 
in  the  'Return  of  Francis  Drake 
to  Plymouth,  with  his  prisoners 
and  prize,  after  the  naval  expedi- 
tion to  Cadiz,  in  1587,'  and  repre- 
sents it  with  uncommon  accuracy 
of  eye  for  truth,  expression,  and 
unforced  arrangement.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  startle,  or  to  go  fEUp 
in  the  way  of  dramatiziug ;  but  he 
sees  his  subject  with  quiet  acute- 
ness,  and  realizes  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  steady  completion,  never 
(][uite  rising  to  the  fervent  life  and 
impulsiveness  of  the  actual  event, 
but  satisfying  us  extremely  weU  as 
a  whole,  if  we  are  willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  parts. 
Mr.  Hodgson's  mam  object  seems 
to  be  to  give  a  picture  of  Eliza- 
bethan historical  and  social  life, 
with  individual  truth  in  the  groups 
and  actions,  but  no  extreme  inten- 
sifying of  any  one  part  of  the  sub- 
ject more  than  anotner.  He  would 
convey  *  the  look  of  the  thing'  in  its 
unfamiliar  familiarity,  life  going  on 
then  as  now,  so  unlike,  and  yet  so 
like:  an  aim  partly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  great  Belgian  painter  Leys, 
whom  Mr.  Hodgson  seems  to  have 
adopted  as  his  model,  rather  than 
any  one  else,  in  the  general  distri- 
bution and  style  of  his  work.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
the  best  production  of  a  painter 
wlio  had  never  hitherto  made 
much  impression,  though  showing, 
for  three  or  four  years  past,  unob- 
trusive merit  of  no  commonplace 
order.  In  Mr.  Marks's  picture  also, 
*The  Jester's  Text,'  we  seem  to 
trace  a  certain  influence  from  M. 
Leys,  mingling  with  the  8enii-Pr»- 
raffaelite  tendency  which  the 
painter  has  heretofore  trifled  with. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  a 
work  of  very  marked  excellence; 
able  and  pleasant  in  painting, 
spontaneous,  quaint,  and  not  can- 
catured,  in  humour.  It  places  Mr. 
Marks  on  quite  a  new  level ;  and 
we  trust  we  may  now  have  seen 
the   last  red   nose,  and  the  last 
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beery  watchman  or  rheumy  dotard, 
from  his  hand.  The  same  principle 
according  to  which  those  yahoo- 
isms  are  degrading  in  art,  leads  us 
to  think  the  jester's  face  of  artificial, 
assumed  comicality  a  blot  upon 
the  present  picture  :  it  is,  however, 
correct  in  point  oi  character,  and 
in  carrying  out  the  subject. 

Mr.  Goodall's  large  picture,  *  The 
Betum  of  a  Pilgrim  from  Mecca, 
his  Purse-bearer  distributing  alms 
to  the  poor  of  Cairo,'  shows  a  great 
advance  in  style,  in  the  faculty  of 
seeine  and  representing  things  pic- 
torially,  not  merely  prettilv,  al- 
though that  weakness  of  feeling 
and  perception  still  claims  a  large 
part  of  Mr.  Goodall.  It  is  a  fatal 
weakness  in  art,  more  damnatory 
by  far  than  even  the  tendencv  to 
ungainliness,  which — as  in  Rem- 
brandt, for  instance — may  be  con- 
sistent with  very  high  powers  of 
art,  though  a  direct  perversion  of 
its  true  aim  of  beauty.  In  many 
cases  ungainliness  is  only  an  early 
stage  of  truth,  or  a  failing  effort 
after  strength  and  character: 
whereas  prettiness  is  a  practical 
confession  of  artistic  incapacity^  of 
the  habit  of  feeling  and  perception 
which  cannot  rise  out  of  the  level 
of  what  everybody  sees,  into  what 
the  artLst  is  specially  commissioned 
to  see  and  to  express.  Half  the 
failure  of  modem,  as  compared 
with  the  great  elder  schools  of  art, 
and  half  its  vices  of  style  and  mo- 
tive, depend  upon  this  pigmy  plea- 
sure in  prettiness,  whicfi  the  artist 
•shares  with  his  public,  to  their 
nutual  content  and  emasculation. 
Mr.  Goodairs  case  seemed  almost 
ho{>eless  a  few  years  ago;  the 
alarming  symptom  of  a  long  course 
of  pomuarity,  with  no  effort  to 
raise  iiiniself  and  his  admirers  a 
step  higher,  boded  the  worst  re- 
sults. He  has,  however,  rallie<l  to 
some  real  )>ur])ose,  and  his  future 
fate  is  in  his  own  liandn.  The 
aame  remarks  will  apply  in  a  gene- 
ral way  to  Mr.  Ehnt>n».  His  pic- 
ture of  *Tlie  Invention  of  the 
Combing  Machine,* — the  i>rojector 
getting  a  hint  f(»r  ]>crfecting  his 
as  yet  faulty  i)roject,  hy  n(»tieing 
his  daughter's  action  in  combing 
her  hair — is  a  work  of  substantial 


merit  as  weU  as  great  general  at- 
tractiveness. We  are  able  to  trace 
in  it,  and  that  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  as  much  of  the  story  as 
can  well  be  represented  by  art  It 
is  not  over  prettified ;  the  daughter 
is  no  nicer  looking  a  girl  than  the 
father  is  a  long-headed  mecha- 
nician. We  should  think  the 
painter  of  this  picture  must  de- 
voutly wish,  in  the  interests  of  his 
future  reputation,  that  all  his 
works  i)ainted  up  to  within  a  few 
years  ago  could  fEuie  from  their 
canvases;  he  must  be  ready  to 
run  away  from  himself  when  he 
sees  such  a  specimen  of  his 
past  as  the  'Beppo,'  which  re- 
appeared in  April  last  in  Messrs. 
Christie's  sale-room.  But  Mr. 
Elmore  is  only  one  instance  among 
many  of  the  change  wrought  upon 
the  artistic  professors  of  *  How  not 
to  do  it,'  by  the  innovators  who 
seemed  their  most  truculent  assail- 
ants, and  have  proved  their  truest 
friends.  Tiiis  year  even  Mr.  Hart 
a])pears  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
painting  with  some  degree  of  force 
and  of  natural  ]>itch  of  colour.  He 
may  still,  however,  vaunt  himself 
a  consistent  friend  of  fallacy  j  the 
notion,  if  consciously  entertained, 
has  residted  only  in  failure. 

Having  picked  out  these  few 
works  as  s])ecimens  more  esi)ecially 
of  style  under  various  ivnases — 
though  several  others  might  have 
been  selected  with  equal  aptness — 
we  now  juiss  to  consider  other 
works  under  the  more  ordinary 
cla.Hsification,  acconling  to  subject- 
matter.  Many  pHnluctions  of  de- 
cided merit  will  necessarily  be 
missed  in  such  a  review  as  this. 
As  examples  of  sacred  art,  only 
three  of  tlie  remaining  pictures 
can  be  cited ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  two  of  these  are  by  wo- 
men. The  late  Mrs.  Wells  is  re- 
presented by  a  single  small  picture 
of  a  chihl-amjel  which  she  terms 
*A  Hird  of  (iod*  the  quaint  and 
Iwautiful  i>hnise  Iwinc  oiiginally 
Dante's .  It  may  hv  long  before 
another  woman  arises  S4»  richly 
gifted  for  art  as  Mrs.  Wells  ;  she 
was  a  miuster  of  tho<«e  qualities 
which,  while  they  fully  realise 
things  to  the  outward  eye,  reach 
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deeper  by  their  subtle  analogjr  to 
poetry  ol  feeling  and  expression. 
The  little  picture  now  exhibited 
goes  straight  to  its  mark  with  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  charm.  The 
second  of  our  two  ladies  is  Mrs. 
Hay,  whose  picture  of  *  The  Prodi- 
gal s  Return  is  carefully  and  de- 
terminately  studied,  and  painted 
with  an  amount  of  force  and  warm 
brilliancy  very  unusual  in  a  wo- 
man's work.  The  Prodigal's  face 
is  concealed ;  but  his  whole  action 
of  appealing,  self-abhorrent  humi- 
liation, with  outstretched  quivering 
arm  and  clenched  hand^  leaves  no 
further  means  of  expression  needful. 
This  is  considerably  the  best  figure 
in  the  group  :  a  fact  which  speaks 
highly  to  tne  capacity  of  the 
painter.  The  minor  meanings  of 
the  picture  might  be  analysed  with 
more  credit  to  the  artist's  mgenuity 
of  intention  than  advantage  to  the 
main  action.  The  third  picture 
which  we  have  to  mention  liere  is 
*The  Star  of  Bethlehem,'  by  Mr. 
Leighton.  It  represents  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  who,  quitting 
a  revel  in  his  palace  garden,  has 
ascended  to  the  terrace,  whence  he 
descries  the  mysterious  flood  of 
radiance  from  the  star  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  stands  contemplating  it 
with  discrowned  brow  and  many 
an  upheaval  of  divining  thought. 
The  idea — ^whicli  we  apprehend  to 
be  wholly  original — is  what  we 
rate  highest  in  this  picture ;  we  do 
not  think  the  conception  —  the 
mode  in  which  the  idea  takes  shape 
to  the  artist's  mental  eye — quite 
equal  to  the  idea  itself,  although 
the  figure  is  a  regal  and  stately 
one.  He  stands  his  full  height 
fronting  the  wondrous  eflFulgence : 
be  makes  no  act  of  outward  obei- 
sance, but  his  soul  bows  down, 
and  in  that  presence  he  cannot  re- 
tain his  diadem.  This,  too,  is  fine ; 
yet  we  think  that  an  artist  less 
self-conscious  than  Mr.  Leighton 
might  have  expressed  his  thought, 
if  more  tritely  and  obviously,  in 
some  form  which  would  have  ap- 
pealed more  directly  to  the  general 
sympathy. 

We  must  here  interrupt  for  a  " 
moment  the  course  of  our  review 
to  dispose  of   the   other   contri- 


butions of  Mr.  Leighton,  five  in 
number.  They  show  a  more  than 
common  versatility  of  aim,  and  an 
equal  power  of  throwing  himself 
into  various  classes  of  subject.  He 
is  primarily  an  artist,  and  having 
thus  worthily  applied  to  a  sacred 
subject,  takes  up  \f\t\\  equal  readi- 
ness   historic     anecdote    in    the 

*  Michael  Angelo  nursing  his  Dying 
Servant,'  luxury  of  beauty  in  the 

*  Odalisque'  and  the  *  Sea  Echoes,' 
or  the  jdyllic  style  in  the  *  Duett,' 
or  the  *  Sisters,'  the  latter  being  in 
a  literal  sense  a  portrait-group, 
raised  by  the  treatment  into  a  more 
inventive  and  poetical  type  of  art. 
We  should  in  strictness  except  the 
'Duett'  from  the  same  compre- 
hensiveness of  encomium,  as  we 
consider  it  the  reverse  of  success- 
ful. It  fails,  however,  not  by  miss- 
ing the  fit  point  of  view,  but  by 
executive  mediocrity,  and  mainly 
by  dingy  colour.  The  *  Michael 
Angelo'  has  great  strength  and 
consistency  of  expression ;  the 
'Odalisque'  and  *Sea  Echoes'  are 
just  things  for  the  eyes  to  dwell 
upon  with  delight,  as  the  ear  upon 
a   sweet    strain   of    music ;    the 

*  Sisters'  is  remarkable  for  the  ado- 
lescent purity  of  its  forms  and 
expression,  and  the  charm  of  its 
composition. 

With  the  'Odalisque'  we  may 
class  Mr.  Watts's  'Sir  Galahad,' 
and  Mr.  Archer's  'King  Arthur 
and  Excalibur,'  as  the  only  works 
pertaining  to  the  poetical  class. 
There  is  tine  style  in  *  Sir  Galahad,' 
and  the  character  of  the  Pure 
Knight  who  has  engaged  in  the 
adventure  of  the  Holy  Grail  is 
expressed  as  far  as  it  goes;  yet 
Mr.  Watts's  tendency  to  idealism 
interferes,  to  our  judgment,  with 
his  success  in  subjects  of  this  kind, 
where  an  ideal  of  character  has  to 
be  presented  in  the  person  of  an 
individual  man.  We  would  ask 
for  more  of  the  individual  and  less 
of  the  impersonal  ideal,  for  an  unity 
of  impression  underlying  the  treat- 
ment, not  constituting  it.  It  may 
sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  an 
ideal  painter  is  better  adapted  to 
actual  than  to  ideal  subjects.  We 
think,  nevertheless,  that  the  affii*- 
mative   might  be  maintained   in 
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several  instances ;  and,  in  that  of 
Mr.  Watts,  his  great  mastery  over 
beauty  and  feeling  in  portraiture 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  in  point. 
In  portniiture  he  is  still  ideal,  as 
far  as  the  form  of  art  allows  him 
to  be  soj  but  this  controls  the 
tendency,  and  prevents  it  from 
passing  into  vagueness.  Ideal  ten- 
dency in  ideal  subject  is  always  in 
danger  of  losing  itself,  *as  water 
does  in  water.'  Mr.  Archer's  theme 
is  where  the  damsel  has  directed 
Arthur  to  row  himself  and  Merlin 
up  to  the  mysterious  arm  'in  white 
samite'  which  holds  out  Excalibur 
midway  in  the  lake.  The  seer- 
like head  of  Merlin,  aiid  the  pitch 
of  feeling  throughout  the  picture 
generally,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
subject;  the  painting,  though  not 
worked  up  to  any  special  point,  is 
of  g(M)(l  (quality.  Mr.  Archer  is  one 
of  the  few  men  of  our  day  who 
show  a  little  ambition  and  some 
measure  of  ])reparedness  in  this 
line  of  art.  The  paucity  of  such 
painters  is  a  serious  drawback  tt) 
the  pn)si)ccts  of  our  tJchool. 

The  conspicuous  historic  ])ictures 
are  no  more  nuiaenms  than  the 
poetic.  Kven  by  stretching  the 
limits  of  the  chuss,  we  can  barely 
eke  out  a  triad  of  theui.  *  After 
the  Battle'  by  Mr.  ('al(leron,isweil 
thought  of  and  invented,  and  tells 
its  story  at  once— the  st«)ry  of  a 
SQuad  of  Marlborough's  soldiers, 
who,  flushed  with  blood  ami  ])lun- 
der,  burst  into  an  almost  desert  oil 
cottage,  and  ri'lcnt  again  into  good- 
natured  Knglishmen  at  tinding  a 
little,  shy,  ipiick-witted  btiy  its  solo 
tenant.  Tin*  expressions  are  easy 
and  direct,  the  painting  equally  so. 
There  are  v.-ry  lew  better  pictures 
in  the  Kxhibitinn.  The  s;inje 
merits  of  la-v*  an<l  ilirectness,  with 
a  ]>een!iar  simplicity  of  arran^'c- 
ment  ivalliii::  an  excellent  ela^-^nf 
French  piciures.  distinguish  Mr. 
Calderon's  second  eontributioii, 
'Katharine  of  Arrapm  and  her 
^Vonlen  at  Work.'  The  auth«»r  ot 
the.M'  i)i<!tures  will  never,  it  may  be 
hojied,  relapse  int»»  the  authi»r  of 
Miroken  Vt»us.'  Mr.  I'rinsep  has 
IKiinted  *  l!»»w  r»ian»a  Cai^illo 
souixht  to  ptji-^on  her  lirother-in- 
law,  the  Cardinal  ile' Medici:*  and 


so  broad  and  solid  a  treatment  by 
an  almost  entirely  new  man,  of  so 
ambitious  a  subject,  justifies  some 
surprise  and  great  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  Cardinal  warned  by 
his  opal  ring,  declines  the  poisoned 
tarts ;  the  Grand  Duke,  his  brother, 
husband  of  Bianca, '«  about  to  take 
them,  and  she,  as  the  story  pro- 
ceeds, has  also  to  eat  and  die. 
There  is  a  very  manly  character 
about  this  picture ;  a  largeness  of 
style  and  emlxxliment  altogether 
mature  in  aim,  though  some  im- 
maturities in  the  matter-of-fact 
practice  might  be  cited  here  and 
there.  With  .something  of  Tne- 
ratfaelite  definition  of  acce.s3t)ry, 
this  has  no  Prae-Kiffaelite  minute- 
ness of  handling ;  it  points  to 
another  stage  that  our  school  is 
rapidly  nearing — ^that  of  breadth 
founded  upon  distinctness  and  a 
clear  conception  of  real  facts,  not. 
as  of  old,  upon  vagueness  of  hana 
or  supercilious  torpor  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  incident  pictures 
and  the  domestic  nictures  form  a 
large  and  miscellaneous  group, 
linketl  together  by  a  chuss  of  works 
which  has  grown  into  ])n>mincnco 
of  late  yeai-s,  consisting  t»f  domes- 
tic or  modern  lite  under  conditions 
of  crisis  or  c^isualty.  Mr.  Veames's 
'Rescued,'  and  Mr.  liirwell's  *  Un- 
accredited Heroes,'  are  the  chief 
Wi»rks  of  this  subdivision.  "  I'n- 
accniUted  Heroes'  is  a  popular 
lecturer's  name  for  pitmen  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  rescue  of 
other  i»itnien;  a  sort  of  dt^<i  in- 
variably acknowledgcil  as  her(»ic  at 
the  present  day  quite  as  ])romptly 
as  a  deed  <»f  .irms.  This  wjis  amply 
prnvid  by  the  Hartley  Colliery 
accidt-nt :  a  tragedy  u]».»n  whose 
deep  I'ublic  intere>t  Mr.  Iliirwell 
ini;:ht  .>eeni  to  be  trading  in  this 
Work,  Were  it  ii-.t  evident  that  ho 
mu>t  have  eniujiieine^l  it  a  gix»d 
while  I  arlier.  These  ehanees  may 
««tniewhal  iiidisjmse  one  ti»  the  pic- 
tut",  but  niu>t  nut  be  allowed  to 
cliilh'Ur  J  rai.MM.f  iis  sustained  pur- 
IH)se  nf  truthfulness,  and  in  many 
re.>j>t.cts  e-;;»erially  ihi-  painting 
of  tiie  scene  ;i.s  a  whoK-,  apart  fruui 
the  ti.i^nres  taken  individually — its 
decided  pictohid  ability.  iSuch  sub- 
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jects,  with  the  prevalent  character 
of  their  treatment,  are  an  outcome 
of  Prad-raffaelitism,  exemplified 
with  more  unqualified  success  in 
the  smaller  but  completely  realized 
work  of  Mr.  Yeames,  wherein  a 
boy  who  has  fallen  off  a  jetty  is 
*r^cued'  from  drowning.  In  the 
strictly  domestic  line  we  have  the 
n^ro  *  Toy-seller'  of  Mr.  Mulready, 
a  modified  enlargement,  not  quite 
finished,  of  his  picture  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  worthy  of  his  long- 
matured  powers,  though  not  to  be 
classed  with  his  finest  works ;  Mr. 
Cope's  *  Mothers,'  the  good  one  and 
the  neglectful  one,  a  bit  of  school- 
boy moralitv  efiiciently  painted ; 
Mr.  Hughes  s  *  Bed-time,'  a  work 
of  exquisite  childish  expression  and 
much  beautiful  painting,  brought 
down  to  a  somewhat  lower  level  by 
a  touch  of  over-sentimentalism : 
and  Mr.  Carrick's  'Nightly  Care. 
a  mother  and  cbild  painted  wita 
equal  grace,  analogous  sentiment, 
and  less  sentimentalism.  The 
*01d  Eyes  and  Young  Eyes'  of  Mr. 
Webster,  *  Brought  before  his  Bet- 
ters'  by  Mr.  Opie,  and  *  The  Mask,' 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Burr,  may  also  be 
specified,  each  of  them  expressing 
its  point  by  subdued  quietness  in 
the  first  instance^  easy  knack  in 
the  second,  and  hvely  spontaneity 
in  the  third.  The  general  incident 
painting,  almost  rising  into  the 
poetical  class,  brings  us  back  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  whose  picture  of  a 
lady  brooding  over  her  love  by  a 
pool  side  in  a  sun-chequered  forest, 
shows  a  higher  character  of  face- 
painting  than  any  of  his  previous 
exhibited  works.  The  countenance 
is  touchingljr  sweet  and  plaintive, 
and  more  individually  real  than 
any  before  produced  by  its  author, 
always  delicate  of  mind  and  hand. 
Mr.  Phillip,  forcible  and  off-hand, 
with  little  to  tell  and  a  loud  self- 
satisfaction  in  the  telling  of  it,  has 
never  perhaps  shown  off  to  better 
advantage  such  valuable  gifts  as 
he  possesses  than  in  two  of  the 
four  subjects  from  his  Spanish  re- 
pertory— *  Doubtful  Fortune'  and 
'  Dolores.' 

Portraiture,  the  art  in  which 
England  stood  so  high  with  her 
Bepiolds  and  Gainsborough,  is  the 


one  which  has  now  sunk  almost  to 
the  dullest  stagnation.  For  years 
past  in  has  received  no  vivifying 
impulse ;  has  not  turned  round 
upon  itseK,  like  other  classes  of 
art,  and  J  scared  at  its  own  unsight- 
liness,  its  purblind  bUnking,  its 
loose,  shambling  jog-trot,  its  '  de- 
creasing leg  and  increasing  belly,' 
candidly  admitted  its  own  un- 
presentablcness,  and  determined 
that  a  new  order  of  things  shall 
begin,  even  by  taking  a  lower 
starting-point,  if  need  be.  It 
might,  mdeed,  have  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  Mr.  Watts, 
whose  portrait-art,  always  of  a  high 
and  most  refined  order,  has  been 
already  alluded  to  above,  and  is 
excellently,  though  not  so  fortu- 
nately as  in  some  other  instances, 
exemplified  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion by  the  '  Lady  Margaret  Beau- 
mont and  Daughter.'  But  probably 
Mr.  Watts  is  too  advanced  and 
finished  an  artist  for  the  purpose ; 
his  qualities  are  such  as  other  men, 
not  'to  the  manner  bom,'  cannot 
be  shamed  into  emulating,  as,  in 
other  walks  of  art,  they  can  be  and 
have  been  shamed  into  working  up 
to  their  quondam  hissing  and  re- 
proach, PrsB-raffaelitism.  For  Prae- 
raffaelitism  can  assert  downright 
that  it  represents  so  and  so  accu- 
rately and  completely,  while  other 
men  scarcely  brush  its  surface,  and 
both  they  and  the  public  are  com- 
pelled in  the  long  run  to  confess 
the  fact,  and  do  open  penance  ; 
whereas  Mr.  Watts  fronts  his  in- 
feriors in  portraiture  with  finer 
thought,  feeling,  and  art,  a  real 
master  among  masters  in  their  own 
eyes,  but  not  an  avowed  oppo- 
sitionist, or  a  demonstrator  of  the 
cffeteness  of  one  system  and  the 
new  birth  of  another.  Amid  its 
various  defects  of  commonplace 
flattery,  walking  -  gentlemanhood, 
shirking  of  strong  character  in  the 
sitter,  and  slurred,  perfunctory 
execution,  the  portraiture  of  our 
day  chiefly  fails  in  art.  It  shows 
but  the  dimmest  perception  that  a 
portrait  must  be  a  work  ofart^  like 
any  other,  not  a  mere  imitation 
(now  come  to  be  a  quasi-imitation) 
of  a  bipedal  object  of  sight  having 
a  Christian  name  and  a  surname. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  art,  the 
riffht  gtj/le,  which  we  need  above 
all  Titian  and  Velaisquez  often 
dispensed  with  detail,  Reynolds 
(it  IS  asserted)  with  likeness,  all  the 
great  portrait-painters  with  the 
mere  getting  their  ])roductions  to 
*  look  nice,'  apart  from  the  quality 
of  pictorial  beauty :  but  none  of 
them  dispensed  witli  art.  Failing 
a  positive  manifestation  of  this 
faculty,  we  cannot  highly  value, 
though  we  in  no  way  deny  or  de- 

Sreciate,  the  unstilted  social  ease  of 
[f.  Grant,  the  life-likeness  of  Mr. 
Knight,  the  educated  retinement  of 
Mr.  Kiclimond.  In  Sir  Watson 
Gordon  there  is  more  of  a  strenuous 
grasp  of  character,  and  of  a  painter- 
nke  perception,  while  he  vies  in 
ease  with  the  most  gifted  of  his 
colleagues :  some  one  i)oint  or  other 
of  excellence  developed  a  little 
more  thoroughly  mij?ht  have  ranked 
him  permanently  high  in  portrai- 
ture. Mr.  Phillips  can  discern 
thought  in  a  face ;  and  Mr.  Dickin- 
son looks  honestly  to  sec  what  his 
sitter  is  like,  and  paints  honestly 
to  transfer  the  facts  to  canvas. 
Mr.  Wells,  the  miniature-painter, 
has  practised  oils  on  a  large  scale 
both  this  year  and  the  last ;  and 
the  dctiniteness,  and  aim  at  com- 

Elete  realization  throughout,  which 
e  display.s,  united  with  thorough 
executive  training  and  mastery, 
come  nearer  than  anything  else  we 
can  name  to  introducing  into  ]K)r- 
traiture  a  nucleus  of  renovation, 
corresponding  to  what  l*rai-raffaelit- 
ism  lijis  effected  in  other  quarters. 
The  spice  of  eccentricity  which 
accom[>anied  the  great  *go'  of  the 
leaders  of  that  m<»vement,  and 
which  undoubteilly  ctmduceil  to 
their  eventual  success,  is  indeed 
wanting  to  Mr.  Wells,  but  he  can- 
not be  cen.sured  for  this.  Ills 
group  of  family  *  I'ortraits,  includ- 
ing a  Portniit  of  thelate  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Wells,'  the  admirable  and  unre- 
i)laccable  lady-painter  whom  we 
have  named  above,  mu.st  count  as 
next  to  Mr.  Wattss  *  I^idy  Margaret 
Beaumont,'  among  the  thing's  really 
achieved  this  year  in  portniiture. 
The  remarkable  amateur  work  of 
bir  CouttsLimLsay,  *Mrs.  Limlsay,' 
evidently  based  u|)on  study  of  Mr. 


Watts,  also  stands  high  upon  the 
list.  Along  with  the  portraits 
proper  we  may  name  the  'IStudy 
of  a  Capri  Girl's  Head,'  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moore,  a  work  of  fine  style  in 
drawing  and  design,  pure  in  artistic 
quality,  and  reaching  high  in  a 
certain  ideal  realism  of  national 
character. 

Of  Landscape  there  is  not  much 
new  to  be  said ;  so  powerfully  has 
Prse-raffaelitism  fixed  its  fate  for 
several  years  past,  and  probably 
for  more  to  come.  We  must  yass 
over  with  bare  mention  nunor 
works  of  this  class ;  even  one  so 
tender  in  feeling  and  refined  in 
drawing  as  Mr.  Hay  ward's,  so  true 
and  unhackneyed  as  Mr.  C.  E. 
Johnson's,  so  sweet  and  natural  as 
31r.  Davis's,  so  notable  for  exact 
actuality  at  all  i)oint.s,  without 
nragmatic  self-assertion,  as  Mr. 
Mote's.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  appears 
with  a  work  of  more  than  usual 
im])ortance  and  much  .subtle  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy,  tending,  how- 
ever, to  i^ss  into  tenuity  and 
supertineness :  this  is  'Debateable 
Ground,'  an  oil-])icture  of  the  same 
landscii})e  as  his  water-colour  now 
on  view  in  theOhl  Society's  Gallery. 
In  some  respects,  a  like  ten- 
dency affects  the  very  iin]»ortaiit 
*Kainbow,'  by  Mr.  Whaite;  but  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  censured  here,  as 
it  bears  every  look  of  being  a  stage 
in  onward  pn)gress,  rather  than 
a  i>oint  reach eil  and  settled  down 
uiMHi,  which  is  the  danger,  at  any 
rate,  if  not  actually  the  cii-se»  with 
Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Whaite's  picture  is 
really  an  extniorilinar>'  one,  ap- 
pDKiching,  on  the  whole,  nearer 
than  any  other  oil-picture  we 
know  to  the  manner  of  Turner's 
culminating  vrurk  (more  especially 
in  water-c«ilour) ;  and  this  not  in 
an  imitative  way,asamereiK)int  of 
artistic  method,  but  in  the  true 
spirit  <*(  a  student  of  nature,  who 
finds  that  the  multi]>licity  and 
coltjur-brilliancrof  the  seenel>el<»re 
him  are  most  nearly  expn'»iblo 
upon  thesf  terms.  If  we  rightly 
estimate  Mr.  Whaite  as  Mill  a  reK>- 
lute  student,  rather  than  a  |minter 
who  (^insiders  himself  *in  the 
riyht  1m ix/  once  ami  for  all,  we 
know  not  where  his  adYtiiice  need 
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fitop.  Mr.  Brett,  in  his  *  Champ^ry,' 
ana  in  a  water-colour  of  lake  and 
mountain  villages,  realizes  the 
scenes  with  a  greater  perfection  of 
detail  than  perhaps  m  even  his 
best  works  of  former  years  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  reaches  much 
niore  forcibly  and  fully  to  the 
general  impression  of  the  views, 
with  exquisite  passages  of  light 
and  surface.  Along  with  the 
breadth  and  skill  of  the  veteran 
Roberts,  in  a  very  different  class 
of-  painting,  we  must  also  praise 
the  almost  classic  choiceness, 
mingled  with  great  natural  freedom 
and  spirit,  of  Mr.  Mason  ^  and  the 
massive  sketching,  combming  the 
sturdy  and  the  sensitive,  of  Mr. 
Whistler. 

The  most  striking  achievements, 
however,  in  the  landscape  depart- 
ment, are  the  two  green  Cornish 
seas  of  Mr.  Inchbola,  and  the  in- 
tense vigour  of  tone  and  body  of 
colour,  with  charming  pastoral 
feeling,  of  Mr.  W.  Linnell's  large 
work,  *  The  Gleaner's  Return.*  Mr. 
Inchbold  shows  splendid  power  in 
the  sea  of '  King  Arthur's  Island' — 
the  liquid  heaving  surface  seen 
comparatively  level  from  a  great 
height,  the  foam-whirls  bluish  and 
vitreous  ;  a  power  not  fitful  or  got 
forth  by  any  sleight-of-hand,  but 
resolutely  worked  for  by  study,  and 
worked  out  with  strenuous,  delibe- 
rate pertinacity.  In  the  smaller 
picture,  'The  Cornish  Coast,'  a 
greener  green  of  sea  is  given  with 
fully  the  same  strength  ;  the  clots 
of  white  foam  scattered  afar  over 
its  level,  arrowy  streaks  of  a  darker 
ffreen  flashing  in  and  out.  Of  the 
details  of  Mr.  Linnell's  picture,  we 
need  hardly  say  more  than  has  been 
above  indicated ;  save  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  that  the  figures, 
much  larger  in  scale  than  in  the 
generality  of  landscapes,  are  de- 
signed with  real  appropriateness, 
so  as  to  bear  their  full  share  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  work,  and 
that  very  few  nictures  of  any  school 
could  be  at  all  cited  as  precedents 
for  the  intensity  of  tone  and  colour 
to  be  found  here.  We  are  not  in- 
sensible to  some  blemishes  of  the 
work— the  colour  approaches  vio- 
lence, and  the  forms  of  the  hills 


are  too  lumpish:  but  such  nice 
distinctions  affect  to  only  a  very 
limited  degree  the  strong  impression 
producible  by  the  picture.  It  is 
neither  Prae-raffaelite,  Linnellish, 
nor  of  any  other  single  style,  but 
will  not  fail  to  have  a  following  of 
its  own. 

We  have  now  finished  our  review, 
so  far  as  our  limits  enable  us  to 
carry  it,  of  the  oil-pictures.  We 
cannot  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
the  minor  divisions  of  the  Galleiy 
— such  as  its  uninteresting  archi- 
tecture, its  decadent  miniature-art, 
against  which  the  fiat  of  photo- 
graphy has  gone  forth,  its  etchings, 
in  which  Mr.  Whistler  already  leads 
a  small  school,  and  its  water-colours 
and  drawings,  though  distinguished 
by  choice  specimens  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  a  very  striking  large  pen-and- 
ink  design  by  Mr.  Sandys.  The 
small  space  which  remains  to  us 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Sculpture. 

A  small  space  will  indeed  suflSce, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  statue  or 
ideal  work  of  any  kind  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  claim  notice,  upon 
the  scale  of  this  summary.  Except 
a  series  of  Indian  bas-reliefs  by  Mr. 
Armstead,  forming  *  portions  of  a 
shield  now  being  executed  in  silver 
by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell  for 
Sir  James  Outrani,'  and  which 
have  considerable  spirit  and  skill, 
the  busts  will  be  our  only  theme. 
To  such  a  pass  has  it  come  with  the 
majestic  Muse  of  Sculpture,  fettered 
by  precedent,  divorced  from  archi- 
tecture, patronized  by  committees, 
and  browbeaten  by  Grecian  and 
Roman  ghosts,  or  by  evil  spirits  in 
their  form  conjured  up  by  Conven- 
tionalism. On  this  subject  we  had 
our  say  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
cannot  here  return  to  it  at  any 
length. 

The  busts  are  on  the  whole  well 
up  to  the  mark  of  former  years, 
and  perhaps  a  little  beyond  it. 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  life- 
likeness,  in  an  obvious  sort  of 
way,  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Its 
weak  point  is  that  it  has  come  to 
much  the  same  condition  as  painted 
portraiture:  the  works  being  like 
enough,  ana  readily  done,  with  the 
quantum  of  skill  here,  spirit  and 
naturalness  there,  but  very  seldom 
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THE  transfer  of  India  from  the 
lianda  of  an  Administration 
based  upon  Commercial  principles, 
and  swayed  by  class  interests,  to 
tbe  Imperial  Government  of  Eng- 
land, appears  to  have  been  over- 
ruled, at  a  critical  moment,  when 
nothing  but  a  complete  change  of 
s^tem  would  have  averted  some 
signal  calamity. 

TChe  increasing  elasticity  in  the 
revenue,  the  marvellous  extension 
of  commerce,  the  sudden  lise  in 
the  price  of  labour  and  provisions, 
the  unusual  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  newly-discovered  love  of  loco- 
motion, and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
fierce  mutiny  and  rebellion  of  1857, 
are  clear  indications  that  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  revolution  has 
b^^n  amongst  the  nations  of  India, 
which,  if  it  be  full  of  promise,  is 
also  full  of  danger. 

It  will  require  the  utmost  eflforts 
of  statesmanship  to  guide  the 
vessel  of  the  State  through  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  by  wliich  it 
is  surrounded.  But  it  is  not  in 
any  spirit  of  distrust  that  we  ven- 
ture to  point  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  aflGairs.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  placed  in  safer 
hands  than  in  those  of  the  wise 
and  experienced  Ministers  who  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world :  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  tnese  statesmen,  with 
respect  to  India,  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  external  sources  both 
for  information  and  advice;  and 
that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Administration,  both  at  home  and 
in  India,  is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  party  views— firstly,  of  the 
European  capitalists,  who  regard 
India  merely  as  a  field  for  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  eagerly 
demand  special  laws  and  exclusive 
privileges:  secondly,  of  the  old 
civilian,  whose  judgment  is  warped 
by  antiquated  notions,  and  whose 
energy  is  repressed  by  the  indolence 
and  apathy  of  hereditary  ofl&ce: 
and  thirdly,  of  the  new  school  of 


physical  improvement,  who  have 
faith  only  in  the  spade,  who  firmly 
believe  that  India  is  only  to  be 
saved  by  diijging  and  delving,  and 
to  whose  projects  more  than  four 
millions  sterling,  drawn  from  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  have  been 
appropriated  out  of  this  year's 
revenue.  The  views  of  all  these 
parties  have  their  respective  uses 
and  abuses ;  but  it  nmst  be  recol- 
lected, that  not  one  of  these  fairly 
represents  in  the  councils  of  India 
the  native  inhabitants,  the  party 
most  deeply  concerned*  ana  we 
cannot  but  think  that  tne  opinion 
of  one  v/ho  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  party  interest,  and  who 
has  had  large  experience  in  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  people, 
may  not  be  wholly  without  value 
under  present  circumstances. 

The  past  history  of  India,  as 
known  to  all  the  world,  mi^ht 
have  suggested  to  our  rulers  a  hue 
of  policy  which  would  frequently 
have  prevented  many  grievous 
errors.  The  Moghul  dynasty,  like 
the  English,  was  an  alien  and 
intrusive  government ;  but  for  many 
generations  it  ruled  that  extensive 
country  with  eminent  success,  and 
appears  to  have  won  and  deserved 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants,  both  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
homedan.  In  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  Moghul  Empire  fell  into  pieces 
by  its  own  weight*  and  as  the 
Government  was  broken  up,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  integrity  of  its 
original  institutions  was  disturbed, 
and  abuses  of  all  kinds  were  intro- 
duced; but  this  does  not  afiect 
the  main  fact  that  the  Moghul 
Government  did  contrive  to  win 
the  affections,  sympathies,  and 
willing  obedience  of  the  people  ;  to 
institute  suitable  and  popular  laws, 
and  to  develope  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  an  extent 
which  produced  general  prosperity 
and  contentment. 

In  succeeding  to  a  government 
which,  at  no  distant  time,  and 
under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, had  successfully  overcome 
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the  inherent  difficulties  of  its  posi- 
tion, it  would  have  been  well  had 
we  studied,  with  care  and  candour, 
the  vestiges  left  by  our  predecessors 
in  power — whether  recorded  in 
writing,  or  surviving  in  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  people,  or 
in  actual  existence  in  the  material 
shape  of  durable  works  of  utility : 
and  that  we  should  have  adoptea 
and  adapted  those  beneficial  rules 
and  works  which  had  come  down 
to  us  under  the  sanction  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

UnfortuTiately,  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government — particularly  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years— has 
turned  with  contempt  from  the 
lessons  of  past  experience,  and  have 
preferred  a  system  of  quackery; 
following  too  easily  and  too  im- 
plicitly the  extreme  views,  and 
new  ideas,  and  visionary  scnemes 
of  enthusiastic  theorists. 

Now  it  happens  that  men,  and 
very  able  ana  useful  men  t>oo,  are 
sometimes  bom  with  one  idea  in 
their  heads ;  or  circumstances  deve- 
lo])e  one  idea,  which,  like  the  young 
cuckoo  bird,  takes  possession  of 
the  whole  nest  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  legitimate  proj^eny  j  and 
then  sucli  men  falling  into  influ- 
ential positions,  force  thb  one  idea 
upon  a  government  which,  ab- 
stractedly, is  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  diversified  wants  and 
interests  of  the  nations  committed 
to  its  charge.  For  a  time,  the  j)re- 
vailing  idea  carries  everj'thing 
before  it.  All  doubts  are  held  to 
be  heterodox,  all  hesitati(m  a  proof 
of  inca])acity  and  obstinacy ;  and 
unless  executive  officers  in  their 
several  stations  carry  out  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  against  their 
better  judgment,  the  particular 
whim  then  in  vi»gue,  they  are  put 
down  as  impracticable,  and  a  cross 
entered  against  their  names. 

As  an  instance  pregnant  with 
proof  and  instruction,  we  may 
notice  the  endless  contnjversies, 
abortive  cxi)eriments,  and  pievous 
and  mischievous  ern>rs  which  have 
attended  all  our  fiscal  regulations 


in  India.  The  Government  has 
successively  changed  its  views 
three  times  in  regard  to  Land 
Revenue  settlement,  following  to 
extremity  the  extreme  opinions  of 
particular  leaders;  and  regardless 
of  the  real  fact  that  a  system  much 
more  sound,  embodying  all  that 
was  good  and  avoiding  ail  that  was 
evil  in  the  imperfect  scnemes  under 
trial,  was  lying  unnoticed  in  their 
own  archives. 

The  Grovemment  has  now  slowly 
awakened  to  the  truth,  that  the 
only  foundation  for  a  fair  and 
equal  land  assessment  must  rest 
upon  a  careful  survey  and  appraise- 
ment of  the  culturable  land ;  such 
as  was  completed  by  the  Emperors 
of  Dellii  ;*  but  this  point  once 
admitted  has  not  secured  the 
Government  from  crotchety  con- 
troversy, and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Calcutta  has  a  nrm  faith  in 
one  kind  of  revenue  survey,  and 
Bombay  in  another,  and  as  both 
cannot  be  right,  a  great  loss  of 
time  and  expenditure  must  result, 
in  one  of  the  Presidencies,  before 
the  question  is  decided. 

The  last  whim,  not  to  mention 
others— for  in  the  sense  it  comes 
before  the  public  it  is  a  whim,  and 
an  extravagant  one — is  that  which 
is  known  under  the  generic  term 
of  *  Public  Works.*  Undoubtedly 
public  works  as  well  as  private 
works,  if  judiciously  devised  and 
carefully  and  economicallv  exe- 
cuted, might  be  highly  useral,  and 
would  pn>bably  contnbute  to  the 
pn)fit  and  convenience  of  the 
Iieoplc,  or  in  a  ix)litical  and  mili- 
tary sense  to  the  advantage  and 
safety  of  the  Government.  The 
Komans  never  considered  a  new 
countr}'  concjuered  or  fairly  an- 
nexed, until  a  straight  solid  road 
was  laid  dovm  fn>m  the  chief 
military  station  to  the  mast  remote 
angle  <»f  a  new  territor}*.  There 
was  practical  wisdom  in  this  idea ; 
and  the  want  of  direct  and  per- 
manent communications  in  all 
India,  whether  for  military  or 
commercial  pur|>oscs,  undoubtedly 


*  Mr.  EIphinitoDe,  in  hii  histonr,  ipeaks  of  the  rerenoe  surrey  of  Imlia,  completed 
by  the  Em|>erurs  of  Delhi,  ai  the  mott  admirable  work  that  was  ever  executed  by 
any  goTerninent. 
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denotes  judicial  blindness  on  our 
narti  and  is  a  blot,  which  being 
lut,  is  an  obvious  olot.  But  all 
this  being  admitted,  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  the  mania  for  public 
works  got  up  by  Colonel  Cotton 
and  his  school,  in  its  excesses  and 
crudeness,  does  in  effect  change  an 
originally  true  and  sound  idea  into 
a  mischievous  crotchet. 

All  India  is  now  being  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  income, 
and  the  Imperial  treasury  is  other- 
wise being  used  up,  in  the  name  of 
public  works,  while  there  is  not 
one  public  work  in  progress  which 
deserves  public  confidence  or  sup- 
port. The  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  an  expensive 
establishment  of  executive  officers, 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  workmen  to  effect  any  useful 
improvement;  and  who  for  the 
most  part  are  in  themselves  wholly 
incompetent  to  plan  or  to  execute 
any  work  which  might  not  be 
better  done  by  a  native  mason. 
As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  Executive 
officers  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  operatives,  and  kindly 
relieve  them  of  all  official  responsi- 
bility, but  nothing  more. 

The  result  is,  that  this  new 
branch  of  Government  establish- 
ment is  fast  becoming,  if  it  has  not 
become,  a  sink  of  wasteful  extra- 
vagance, and,  we  fear,  of  fraud. 
The  unsuitable  expenditure  and  the 
large  fortunes  suddenly  acquired 
by  underlings  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  have  already  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  ;  while 
nothing  is  more  notorious  in  every 
district,  than  that  the  work  done 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  heavy 
costs  of  tne  fixed  establish- 
ments. 

Colonel  Cotton,  a  most  able, 
amiable,  and  perfectly  sincere  en- 
thusiast, is  mainly  responsible  for 
this  new  idea.  As  an  engineer  he, 
perhaps  natundly,  believes  that 
there  is  nothing* outside  of  his  own 
profession  which  deserves  consi- 
deration. He  sajrs,  and  he  says 
truly,  that  water  is  the  most  plen- 
tiful and  valuable  natural  product 
of  India,  and  he  adds  that  it  is 
the  cheapest;  and  he  infers  that 
reservoirs  to  hold  water,  and  canals 
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to  distribute  it,  are  the  chief  wants 
of  India. 

Any  one  who  has  gone  through 
a  heavy  monsoon  in  any  part  of 
India,  but  particularly  on  the 
Western  Ghauts,  might  be  inclined 
to  admit  that  water  is  plentiful 
and  cheap  enough  abstractedly ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  water 
would  be  cheap  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Cotton  in  his 
irrigation  and  navigation  schemes. 
We  believe  that  not  only  would 
the  purchase  be  dear,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

Tanks  are  good  and  profitable 
works,  and  canals  not  less  so,  upon 
one  condition — that  thej' are  placed 
in  suitable  localities.  Tanks  for 
irrigational  purposes  are  not  useful 
everyw'here,  but  would  prove  abso- 
lutely detrimental  in  many  parts 
of  India.  Canals  also  are  useful, 
provided  that  there  is  traffic  on 
their  banks  to  support  their  cost, 
and  water  to  fill  them ;  but  if  tanks 
are  made  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  canals  run  where  there 
is  no  traffic  and  no  natural  supply 
of  water  to  fill  them,  they  become 
unproductive  works,  and  all  money 
and  labour  expended  upon  them 
are  mere  waste. 

Colonel  Cotton  projected  an 
anicut  across  the  river  Godavery 
at  the  head  of  a  delt-a  of  alluvial 
soil.  An  anicut  is  a  strong  wall, 
or  embankment,  which  intersects  a 
river,  and,  according  to  its  height, 
raises  the  water  above  its  natural 
basin.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
in  such  a  locality,  with  a  large 
stretch  of  level  and  fertile  soil  ex- 
tending in  a  wide  sheet  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  application 
of  a  perennial  supply  of  water,  as 
fed  by  a  large  stream,  must  be 
easy ;  and  that  whether  for  canals 
or  for  irrigational  aqueducts,  en- 
gineering work  in  such  a  locality 
was  promising  and  favourable. 

Whether  the  profits  of  this 
scheme  are  at  all  equal  to  what 
they  have  been  represented  to  be, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  Colonel  Cotton,  may 
reasonably  be  questioned.  The 
collector  of  the  district  published 
a  pamphlet  of  statistics  to  prove 
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that  the  data  given  in  Colonel 
Cotton's  report  on  the  anient  are 
wrong  throughout  ^  and  that  the 
works  do  not  pay  interest  on  the 
capital  expended  upon  them. 
Colonel  Cotton,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent.,  and, 
we  believe,  more.  Probably,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  truth  lies 
about  midway.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  there  is  a  main 
^dlacy  in  Colonel  Cotton's  column 
of  revenue  results,  whicli  is  liable 
to  mislead  the  public. 

In  1832-3,  Guntoor,  Raiahmundry, 
and  all  ttiat  part  of  the  country 
lying  under  and  around  the  present 
site  of  the  anicut,  was  completely 
desolated  by  famine.  The  popul^ 
tion  of  Guutoor  was  reduced  from 
500,000  to  2^000;  and  the  re- 
venue fell  suddenly  fifty  per  cent ; 
but,  as  always  hap|>en3  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  gradual 
rise  of  revenue  to  its  ordinary 
level  commences  from  the  year  of 
such  calamity.  Families  for  the 
time-being  are  broken  up  and  dis- 
persed ;  tbey  wander  into  distant 
lands  in  search  of  food  and  labour ; 
their  cattle  die ;  and  their  small  do- 
mestic stock  of  silver  ornaments 
and  brass  utensils  arc  pledged  or 
sold  for  the  means  of  present  sub- 
sistence. But  the  drought  and 
dearth  pass  away,  the  floodgates 
of  heaven  are  again  opMBued,  ho[)e 
revives,  and  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants again  congregate  on  their  old 
hearths.  Chiltivation  is  re-com- 
menccii,  and  the  huid  revenue, 
which  is  the  main  source  of  income 
and  the  chief  test  of  prosperity, 
begin.s  to  increane.  C^»lonel  Cotton 
has  taken  the  year  after  the  great 
£unine  as  his  starting-]M)iut ;  and 
he  chiiniH  all  increa.se  fniui  that 
year  as  the  fair  result  of  his  anicut. 

It  is  quite  )K)Hsibie  thiitaiM)rtion 
of  the  iniprovcil  rates  maybe  fairly 
Attributed  to  his  irrigation  works  ; 
but  it  is  morally  certain  tliat  from 
the  year  1834  until  the  present 
time,  under  oniinary  circumstances, 
and  without  any  anicut  whatever, 
the  land  revenue  of  the  district 
would  have  roc(»vered,  or  nearlv 
rccovi're<l,  its  original  level.  Indeed, 
a  careful  study  of  Colonel  C«>tt(»n  s 
own  statement  of  annual  revenue 


would  show  that  the  increase  of 
revenue  had  commenced,  and  was 
progressively  as  rapid,  before  the 
anient  was  advanced  into  a  state 
of  useful  application,  as  since :  and 
that  there  has  been  an  equal  rise 
of  revenue  in  neighbouring  districts 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
irrigation  canals. 

All  such  comparative  statistics 
are,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  merely 
blind  guides.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared in  perfect  gocxl  faith,  and  we 
feel  sure  Colonel  Cotton  would  put 
forth  no  statement  in  which  he  had 
not  full  confidence ;  but  this  does 
not  alter  'the  fact,  as  a  fact,  that 
such  returns  are  for  the  most  part 
untrustworthy,  and  only  show  one 
side  of  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  anicut  across  the 
Qodavery,  from  its  locality,  is  a 
work  wmch  promised  well,  if  prac- 
ticable. It  rests  upon  no  solid 
foundation,  and,  like  the  railway 
over  Chatworth  moss,  is  suspended 
over  a  quicksand ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
predicted  that  it  would  one  day  be 
dislodged.  This  is  an  engineering 
question  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  We  incline  trustfully  to  the 
oi)iuion  of  a  scientific  man  on  a 
scientific  point ;  and  we  heartily 
hoi)e  that  the  anicut  of  the  Goda- 
very  may  hold  £ist,  and  neither 
sink  into  the  bottomless  gulf  be- 
neath, nor  swim  ofif  towards  the 
sea ;  and  that  its  canals  and  aque- 
ducts may  prove  as  profitable  as 
its  sanguine  projector  could  desire. 
But  the  mistake  is  to  suppose  that 
because  a  delta,  lying  towards  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  may  l>e  im- 
proved bv  irrigatitm  and  navi^le 
canals,  tlie  same  result  could  be 
attained  on  high  and  dry  lands, 
where  there  are  no  large  rivers  and 
little  alluvial  soil,  and  where  the 
whole  surface  of  an  arid  country 
is  broken  up  into  hills  and  valleys, 
where  water  is  intractable. 

Coh»nel  Cotton,  not  content  with 
an  anicut  across  rivers  in  favour- 
able vicinities,  would  have  canals 
everywhere,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  nature.  We  are  assured 
he  wislies  for  a  canal  cimimencing 
at  Ahmudnoggur,  in  the  Bombay 
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Presidency,  about  seventeen  hnnr 
dred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
to  meander  across  the  co»ntrv 
on  the  top  of  the  Deccan  tableland, 
and  finally  to  reach  Ellore  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  on  the  east,  as 
also  to  cross  the  Ghauts  into  Ma- 
labar on  the  west.  How  such  a 
canid  would  be  supplied  with  water, 
Colonel  Cotton  only  knows;  but 
in  the  same  way,  wherever  two 
rivers  happen  to  run  in  parallel 
lines  across  the  map.  Colonel 
Cotton,  regardless  of  moors  and 
mountains  and  the  transitorv  cha- 
racters of  the  rivers,  would  join 
them  by  navigable  canals;  and 
deludes  himself  and  others  into 
the  hope  and  belief  that  boats 
would  bring  supplies  and  luxuries 
to  the  door  of  every  ryot. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  perpetu^ 
mirage  seems  to  float  before  Colonel 
Cotton's  mental  vision;  and  a 
phantasmagoria  of  large  lakes  and 
abounding  rivers,  trees  and  gardens 
and  green  fields,  turreted  castles 
and  palaces,  fill  up  a  vista,  where, 
in  melancholy  trutn,  nothing  really 
exists  but  barren  lands  and  dry 
channels  and  dilapidated  huts; 
but  Colonel  Cotton  believes  that 
his  visuion  is  prophetic,  if  not  real, 
and  that  water  would  make  it 
good. 

Preisnitz  said  that  water  was  a 
specific  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  Dr.  Gully  and  his 
brother  physicians  at  Malvern  and 
elsewhere  are  transmuting  water 
into  gold  at  a  rate  which  might 
justify  its  claim  of  affinity  to  the  real 
elixir.  But  Colonel  Cotton  goes  fur- 
ther than  Preisnitz  in  his  belief  of 
the  salutary  effects  of  water,  or  than 
Dr.  Gully  in  respect  to  its  productive 
powers;  for  he  boldly,  expressly,  and 
m  a  few  modest  words  affirms  and 
declares,  that  by  the  mere  conserva- 
tion and  application  of  his  univer- 
sal solvent,  four  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  besides  cattle  and 
other  concomitants,  would  be  cre- 
ated and  sustainea  in  all  comfort 
in  India  alone;  and  to  complete 
the  calculation,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
money  profit,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  perplexed  Minister  of  Finance, 


he  places  a  capitation  value  on  each 
person  at  the  rate  of  ten  roopees ; 
and  thus  proves  by  figures,  that 
water,  properly  manipmatecL  may 
first  be  turned  into  human  life,  and 
then  converted  into  Sycee  silver; 

giving  a  clear  annual  income  of  six 
undred  millions  sterling ! 
Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
we  exaggerate  Colonel  Cotton's 
estimate  oi  the  latent  value  of 
waste  water,  we  will  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself : — 

India  is  like  the  field  after  an  Indian 
battle — there  is  but  one  cry,  *  Water, 
water.'  All  that  is  wanted  is  water,  and 
this  want  supplied,  everything  else  will 
almost  follow  of  course.  Water  for  irri- 
gation and  water  for  transit  will  provide 
for  everything  else.  Water  is  the  uni- 
versal solvent,  and  can  solve  that  which 
has  puzzled  all  the  Indian  wise  men,  from 
Lord  Gomwallis  downward  to  the  present 
time,  viz.,  the  Eevenue  settlement. — 
p.  -213.* 

And  he  proceeds  to  show  how,  on 
the  same  page — 

The  total  amount  of  treasure  in  the 
country,  in  the  shape  of  wat^,  may  be 
thus  calculated.  If  we  allow  on  an  ave- 
rage two  feet  of  rain  to  run  off  the  face 
of  the  country  annually,  then,  after  allow- 
ing for  evaporation,  there  will  be  two 
millions  of  cubic  yards  available  per  square 
mile  ;  besides  what  falls  on  ground  under 
cultivation,  of  which,  of  course,  the  profit 
is  not  lost.  Thus  the  water  that  fiows 
off  every  square  mile  is  worth  at  the  rate 
of  500  cubic  yards  per  roopee  (2*.), 
roopees  4000  (400I. )  a  year.  The  present 
population  of  India  averages  about  100 
per  square  mile ;  but  if  the  whole  of  the 
water  tiiat  falls  were  made  use  of,  no 
doubt  the  country  would  have  at  least 
400  to  the  square  mile.  The  water  then, 
turned  to  account,  would  be  worth  ten 
roopees  ( I /.)  per  head  per  annum  ;  and 
as  there  would  be  600  millions  of  people, 
the  total  value  of  the  water  would  be  60 
thousand  hies  a  year,  or  600  millions 
sterling  ! 

In  sad  and  sober  earnestness,  we 
would  ask  whether  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  to  tax  the  poor  and 
needy  of  all  India  to  carry  out 
works  which  are  based  on  such 
visionary  calculations  as  these  1 
But  not  to  follow  Colonel  Cotton 
any  further  in   his   wild  specu- 
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l&tions  upon  imaginary  results, 
we  would  wish  to  call  attention 
to  one  of  his  more  practical 
schemes,  for  which  large  sums  have 
already  been  sanctioned,  and  much 
larger  are  in  contemplation — ^and 
this  is,  his  plan  of  making  the 
river  Godavery  navigable.  Colonel 
Cotton  has,  we  fear,  persuaded  the 
authorities,  both  at  home  and  in 
Calcutta,  that  this  undertaking  is 
easy  ana  profitable ;  and  that  the 
long  neglect  of  such  an  obvious 
physical  improvement  shows  crimi- 
nal supineness  on  the  part  of  all 
past  administrations. 

The  extraordinary  importance 
which  has  been  given  to  this  pro- 
ject, both  in  India  and  at  home, 
f eems  to  justify  and  demand  a!i 
extended  notice  of  the  subject. 
The  sclieme  has  been  nursed  and 
fostered  towards  maturity  by  go- 
vernors, and  governor-generals,  and 
miuiHters  of  state,  ana  capitalists  ; 
and  it  may  now  be  a  difficult  task 
to  sivtisfy  all  the  authorities  that 
it  is  essentially  delusive.  The  late 
CJovernor  of  Aladras,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  when  deeply  engaged  in 
administrative  labours  which  re- 
(^uircd  his  whole  care  and  atten- 
tion, was  content  to  set  all  aside, 
and  undertake  a  journey,  to  ana 
fro,  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
miles,  to  ascertain  oy  T)ersonal 
inspection  the  pn)bable  advantage 
of  making  the  river  Godavery  na- 
vigable ;  but,  we  believe,  he  turned 
back  at  the  anicut.  His  successor, 
»Sir  W.  Deunison,  has  visited  the 
same  locality  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  wisely  did  not  choose  to  nene- 
trate  the  recesses  of  the  PahMni- 
cluili  jun;,'les,  with  their  malarious 
atniosijherc.  The  Governor-General 
himself  had  projected  a  voyage  of 
discovery  up  the  Gcnlavery,  as  a 
final  lalxmr  before  withdrawing 
fn)m  his  vice-royalty ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Wooil,  in  his  i)lace  in  Par- 
liament, ill  the  full  convicti<m  of 
its  a<lvisability,  has  taken  credit 
to  himself  that  he  had  always 
favoured  and  supported  so  lioi>eful 
a  scheme.  In  the  Indian  financial 
budget,  the  works  on  the  Godavery 
arc  estimated  at  £360,000 ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  accei)te<l  as  a  pn)ve(l 
fiict    that  the  navigation  of   the 


Godavery,  by  artificial  appliances, 
is  a  feasible  operation,  and  likely 
to  prove  highly  remunerative. 

This  sanguine  view  of  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  confined  to  the 
authorities ;  the  capitalists  appear 
willing  to  share  in  the  speculation. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  prospec- 
tus of  a  company  calling  itself 
*  The  Oriental  Cotton  and  Transit 
and  Trade  Association,  Godaver>- 
division.  First  capital,  £250,000, 
with  power  to    increase;'    which 

?>roposes  to  open  up  *  to  the  great 
ree-labour  cotton-fields,  and  corn- 
fields, and  coal-fields  of  Berar, 
certain  portions  of  the  great  Goda- 
very river,'  by  establishing  '  a  ^s- 
tem  of  inland  steam  navigation 
upon  this  the  Mississippi  of  the 
eastern  coast.'  A  map  of  India 
accompanies  this  prospectus,  in 
which  the  words,  *  the  great  cot- 
ton-field,' in  large  red  letters,  are 
printed  across  the-  area  occupied 
by  the  river  Ctodavery,  where  no 
cotton  is  grown  ;  while  the  words, 
'the  (}Reat  corx-fieu),'  are  in 
like  manner  entered  across  Berar, 
the  real  cotton-field  of  central 
India,  which  is  distant  from  the 
basin  of  the  Gmlavcry  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  the  siiace  being 
occupietl  by  hills  and  another 
river. 

Now,  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
one  word  that  might  seem  to  dis- 
courage mercantile  enterj^rise  and 
the  introduction  of  Kuro]>ean  capi- 
tal into  the  rich  and  pHxluctive 
country  of  lierar.  A  ver>'  extended 
experience  of  the  wants  and  facili- 
ties of  that  i)art  of  India  warranto 
us  in  sayin^r,  that  therg  are  abun- 
dant r«Mnn  and  opi>ortunity  for  the 
profitable  eiiiployinent  of  foreign 
caiutal,  and  that  the  native  in- 
hahitants  would  eiiually  Wnefit  by 
being  bnm^Hit  into  imme<liate  coni- 
muiiieation  with  nuniey  agencies 
who  mi;;ht  Ik?  williii;;  to  deal  with 
them  on  more  liWral  and  catholic 

{)rinciples  than  Marwarec  inoney- 
enders  :  but  we  should  wish  to 
warn  the  public,  whether  in  it4 
ruling  or  eominereial  caiiacity,  that 
the  Uuin  f*1  ih^  (wodivrry  1*  nni 
Berar ^  an<f  that  the  river  is  not 
and  never  will  l>ecome  the  best 
medium  of  transi>orting  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  Berar  to  the  sea-board; 
aud  with  this  view  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  examine  the 
scheme  as  it  has  come  before  us  iu 
the  engineer's  jmblished  works.* 

But  before  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion, we  should  wish  to  premise 
that  inasmuch  as  Colonel,  now  Sir 
Arthur,  Cotton  has  become,  by  his 
skill  as  an  engineer,  his  untiring 
zeal  and  self-devotion,  and  his  gi-eat 
and  varied  ability,  the  chief  autho- 
rity on  all  pubhc  works  in  India, 
and  particularly  on  this  subject  oi 
the  Godavery,  It  is  not  possible  to 
avoid  the  frequent  use  of  his  name 
when  quoting  from  his  published 
reports,  or  referring  to  works 
which  he  has  carried  out  or  sug- 
gested; but  we  hope  it  will  be 
fully  understood,  that  we  diflfer  in 
opinion  about  his  projects,  without 
feeling  or  intendmg  the  slightest 
personal  disrespect  towards  him- 
self, or  with  any  wish  to  derogate 
from  the  high  claims  he  has  esta- 
blished upon  public  estimation. 

A  few  explanatory  observations 
upon  the  length,  position,  and 
general  course  of  the  Godavery 
river  may  be  useful  for  the  English 
reader.  The  Godaveiy  rises  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nassick,  N.E.  of  Bom- 
bay, in  about  20°  N.  Lat.,  by  74° 
E.  Long.,  and  it  runs  for  about 
500  miles  in  an  easterly  direction, 
trending  to  the  south,  passing  by 
Pyctun,  Gungakheir,  Nandair,  and 
Chinnoor.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Pranheetta  in  Lat.  18°  N.,  the  river 
turns  nearly  due  south,  with  some 
westing,  and  finally  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by 
several  mouths,  at  and  south  of 
Coringah,  in  about  16^40'  N.  Lat., 
by  82^  30'  E.  Long. 

Ascending  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  there  is  a  delta 
of  alluvial  soil,  at  the  head  of 
which,  at  Rajahmuudry,  is  the 
anient  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  about  50  miles  from  the 
coast ;  and  at  a  further  distance  of 
200  miles  is  the  junction  of  the 
Pranheetta.  This  river  extends 
perhaps  icx>   miles  in  a  N.N.W. 


direction,  where  it  loses  its  name 
in  two  rivers  —  the  Paimgunga, 
whjch  extends  nearly  due  west, 
and  the  Wurdah,  which  descends 
from  the  north.  Chandah,  the 
town  hereafter  noticed  as  the 
point  to  which  it  is  expected  the 
river  navigation  may  be  extended, 
is  about  50  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wurdah  with  the 
Paimgunga. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Chandah  is 
connected  with  the  Godavery  by 
about  50  miles  of  the  Wurdah,  and 
icx)  miles  of  the  Pranheetta,  both 
rivers  keeping  nearly  a  southerly 
course  down  stream,  and  that  the 
total  distance  of  Chandah  from  the 
sea,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  -^00 
miles ;  and  that  from  the  junction 
of  the  Pranheetta  with  tlie  (Joda- 
very,  the  course  of  the  Godavery 
lies  east  and  west,  and  for  the 
most  part  runs  between  18  and  19 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Any 
good  map  will  show  the  exact 
course  and  position  of  all  these 
places  and  rivers. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred, 
in  the  way  of  doubt,  to  any 
one,  that  navigable  rivers  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  the  most 
barbarous  nations,  are  constantly 
used  as  a  means  of  transport ;  and 
more  especially  when  the  land  com- 
munication is  difficult — ^that  India 
has  been  for  ages  in  the  occupation 
of  civilized  nations,  which  had 
most  successfully  developed  its 
j>hy8ical  resources — that  both  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  indeed  all  other 
practicable  rivers,  were  from  time 
immemorial  largely  employed  for 
inland  traffic ;  and  that  the  mere 
fact  that  neither  at  present,  nor 
within  the  memory  of  man,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  has  the  Godavery  ever 
supported  a  boat  traffic — and  the 
same  observation  applies  to  many 
other  rivers  of  a  similar  character 
— ^might  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
there  may  not  be  other  drawbacks 
and  difficulties  to  overcome  in  this 
scheme  besides  that  which  is  sug- 
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gested  as  the  tnfficing  cause— viz., 
tkat  the  zemindars  on  the  banks 
exact  river  dues. 

Colonel  Cotton  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  transit  dnes,  both  on 
roads  and  rivers,  under  native  go- 
vemmcnts,  have  been  demanded 
from  time  immemorial  in  all  parts 
of  India,  and  have  never  proved 
prohibitory.  They  were  vexatious, 
no  doubt,  but  arc  more  popular 
than  our  own  municipal  and  in- 
come taxes ;  and  morally  less  ob- 
jectionable than  that  abomination 
of  iniquity,  the  tax  for  revenue 
purposes  on  liquor  and  opium ;  the 
conaumption  of  which  poisons, 
under  our  fostering  care,  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  wiiich  is  placed 
in  u;dy  association  with  the  other 
practice.  The  Godavery  chiefly 
flows  through  the  Nizam*s  country, 
and  there  is  a  road  runs  parallel 
with  the  river  fn>m  Rajaliuiundry 
to  Chandah ;  and  Colonel  Cotton 
knows  tliat  every  bullock  carrying 
salt  has  to  {>ay  transit  dues  at  every 
chief  town,  to  the  same  zemindars 
as  those  who  would  demand  river 
dues  if  the  traffic  was  transferred 
to  the  water :  but  the  road  traffic 
is  not  stop])eu,  although  the  tax  is 
lieavier  and  more  vexatious  on 
land  than  it  would  be  on  the  river. 
There  were  always  dues  taken  on 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  but  the 
trade  went  on,  and  without  imi>e- 
dinient,  l>ecaiisc  the  amount  of  the 
tax  was  added  to  the  price  of  the 
goods. 

Til  ere  never  was  any  traffic  tm 
the  GtMiavery  within  the  memory  of 
man.  First,  bi^cause  the  river  fn»m 
l^jahniundry  to  Nandair.  fur  l»e- 
yond  the  contluence  of  the  Wur- 
dah.  Hows  through  a  belt  of  denno 
jungle  extending  far  and  near  on 
both  si<ii'M.  This  jungle  for  a  c<m- 
siderable  {lart  of  the  year  is  im- 
practicable from  malaria,  particu- 
larly ahmg  the  ci>nrse  <»f  the  river. 
^  The  sparse  iM»piihition  arc  ]»liyM- 
cally  weekly,  and  subject  to  annual 
visitations  of  ague  and  fever ;  and 
they  grow  little  to  exi>ort,  and  have 
no  means  t4»  ]mrchase  iniiM»rts ; 
there  is,  then*fore,  nothing  on  the 
river  to  support  tsMit  navipition. 

{Secondly,  because  there  are  fre- 


quent obstructions  on  the  river, 
which  Colonel  Cotton  believes  to  be 
six  in  number ;  but  on  more  careful 
survey  it  is  probable  these  obstruc- 
tions would  be  found  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Colonel  CotUm 
trusts  to  the  report  of  one  Ca))tain 
Fenwick ;  but  we  happen  to  know 
that  Captain  Fenwick  is  not  a 
trustworthy  authority.  However, 
these  obstructions  are  very  serious, 
and  form  dangerous  rapids.  One 
of  Colonel  Cotton's  engineers  at- 
tempted to  descend  one  of  these 
rapids,  and,  like  Icarus,  was 
drowned  for  his  pains;  and  this, 
I  think,  is  the  last  experiment  that 
has  been  made.  Colonel  Cotttm 
of  course  leaps  over  such  tritling 
impediments,  and  purposes,  like 
Hannibal  on  the  Al()S,  to  melt 
them  down  ;  or  like  Napoleon,  to 
turn  them.  But  the  natives  of 
India,  not  having  equal  faith,  have 
not  been  able  to  remove  mountains, 
and  have  pn»bably  not  sufficient 
enthusiasm  to  be  drowned  in  ex|>e- 
rimental  navigation,  and  therefore 
have  preferred  to  travel  by  the 
road. 

Thirdlv,  because  the  Gtxiavery, 
during  the  monsoon,  is  a  rushing 
flood,  and  in  dry  weather  is  a  slial- 
low  stream ;  and  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  uncertain  inter\'als  in 
each  year,  lM»at  navigation  migtit 
be  practic;ible,  yet  nothing  like 
permanent  water-way  could  be  ex- 
I)ected  or  ever  (»ccurs;  and  there 
was  nothing  t4)  encourage  a  trade 
which  was  ILable  to  such  interrup- 
tion both  in  regard  to  time  and 
distance. 

As  far  as  wo  know,  the  only 
chance  of  usrful  or  ]H;rmaneiit 
water-way  on  any  river  in  India,  is 
where  the  source  of  the  river  han- 
])cns  to  lie  in  the  l»osotn  of  hilla 
which  are  clipped  with  Miow,or  are 
in  some  way  in  communication  with 
the  line  of  |»eriietual  cimgelation. 
Such  rivers  as  the  Ganges,  the 
Jumna,  the  five  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,and  the  lioorhani{MH»ter,  which 
descend  fn>m  the  llinialayaH,  have 
two  miun^s  of  supply  the  niou- 
tuMm  niins,  and  th**  meltin;;  t»f  the 
snow,  and  t bereft »re  remain  full 
during  the  whole  year;  b'.it  the 
rivers   of   Central   and    Southern 
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India,  the  Nurbuddah,  the  Taptee, 
the  Godavery,  the  Kistnah,  and  the 
Qiuveri,  take  their  rise  on  lower 
hills,  where  snow  never  rests.  Such 
rivers  become  broad  torrents  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  but  thejr  fall 
rapidly  after  the  rains  terminate, 
and  cease  to  become  navigable 
from  want  of  depth ;  and  Colonel 
Cotton,  with  all  his  engineering 
skill,  would  not  be  able  to  over- 
come the  inherent  defect  of  these 
rivers,  or  to  compensate  for  a  want 
for  which  nature  has  not  provided. 

But  apart  from  this  inherent, 
and,  as  we  believe,  insurmountable 
obstacle,  on  which  opinions  may 
differ,  surely  the  Government  is 
bound,  before  it  adopts  the  specu- 
lative views  of  an  admitted  water 
enthusiast,  albeit  a  most  able 
and  honourable  man,  to  consider 
and  to  test  the  value  of  the 
statistics  upon  which  Colonel^Cot- 
ton*s  calculations  of  profits  osten- 
sibly rest.  It  was  surely  the  duty 
of  Government  to  ascertain  from 
the  best  and  nearest  sources  whe- 
ther the  amount  of  traflBic,  present 
or  prospective,  does,  or  ever  would, 
approach  what  is  assumed  by 
Colonel  Cotton,  provided  his 
schemes  were  adopted ;  that  is  to 
say,  canals  made,  gigantic  reser- 
voirs constructed,  masses  of  rocks 
removed,  and  untold  expenditure 
incurred ;  and  we  make  bold  to 
submit,  that  such  investigation  of 
simple  matters  of  fact  ought  to 
have  been  a  preliminary  precau- 
tion, before  a  grant  of  more  than 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees  had  been 
sanctioned  from  an  exhausted  trea- 
sury. 

Now,  we  know  perfectly  well, 
that  although  Berar,  the  supposea 
area  of  Colonel  Cotton's  import  and 
export  trade,  has  been  under  the 
civil  control  of  the  English  for 
more  than  eight  years,  Lord  Can- 
ning and  his  council  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  call  for  any 
returns  from  any  of  the  officers  in 
civil  charge  of  those  fertile  dis- 
tricts ;  either  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  traffic,  or  its  direction 


in  relation  to  the  Godaverv.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Political  Kesident 
at  Hyderabad,  distant  from  Berar 
three  hundred  miles,  may  have 
been  required  to  offer  his  opinion. 
It  was  one  of  Earl  Canning's  weak 
points  to  believe  that  his  personal 
representative  in  any  part  of  India 
is  gifted  with  all  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  And  it  was  further  his 
lordship's  imperious  pleasure  to 
expect  that  every  such  representa- 
tive should  re-echo  the  views  of 
Government,  whatever  they  might 
be.  We  think  it  quite  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  some 
official  correspondence  between 
Hyderabad  and  Calcutta,  about 
the  Godavery  and  its  navigable 
capabilities,  and  the  trade  on  its 
banks.  We  think  so  the  rather 
that,  in  i860  a  new  treaty  was 
forced  upon  his  Highness  the 
Nizam,  our  long-suffering  victim 
and  faithful  ally,  in  special  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  Ma^iesty's 
gratitude  for  his  fidelity  .during 
the  mutiny,  whereby  he  was  re- 
quired and  compelled  to  cede,  in 
perpetuity,  his  right  and  title  to  all 
land  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Grodavery,  through  its  whole  length, 
from  the  i  unction  of  the  Wurdah 
downwards;  and  furthermore,  to 
commute  for  value  not  received, 
his  own  right  and  that  of  his  lieges 
to  demand  any  river  dues. 

We  infer  from  these  pregnant 
facts  that  the  Governor-General 
has,  or  supposes  he  has,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad 
for  adopting  the  calculations  of 
Colonel  Cotton  as  a  correct  return 
of  river  traffic  now  and  hereafter.* 

But  if  the  Government  had  been 
really  anxious  to  obtain  correct 
data,  and  not  predetermined  to 
give  way  to  a  iK>pular  delusion^ 
information  would  have  been  called 
for,  not  from  the  Political  Kesident, 
who  really  has  no  information  to 
give,  as  he  possesses  none,  but  from 
the  Commissioner  and  nis  assish 
tants  in  charge  of  Berar.  These 
officials,  residing  on  the  spot,  fully 
possessed    of    all  statistics,    and 


*  We  observe  by  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of  June,  that 
the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  OoIodoI  Davidson,  bad  exvressed  an  opinion  uufaYoacafaie 
to  the  KavigatioQ  scheme^  and  had  reoeived  a  hint  that  he  was  to  huld  his  tongue. 
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in  constant  communication  with 
I>eople  of  all  classes,  might  on  some 
reasouahle  groimd  have  confirmed 
the  estimates  of  Colonel  Cotton,  or 
refuted  them.  But  assuredly,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  i860 — that  is, 
for  some  time  after  the  new  Treaty 
had  been  signed,  and  the  grant 
allowed — no  sucli  information  had 
ever  been  required  or  sui)phed. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  Colonel 
Cotton's  trade  statistics  as  they  are 
given  in  the  revised  edition  of  his 
published  work;  and  if  possible 
ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the 
direction  of  the  traflic  to  which  he 
refers.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  basis  on  which  he  builds 
his  airy  castle  is  a  pure  illusion, 
and  that  his  calculations  do  not,  in 
fact,  rest  upon  any  stable  founda- 
tion. He  assumes  that  a  certain 
depth  of  water  (about  three  feet) 
may  be  calculated  upon  from 
Chandah  on  the  Wurdah  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles,  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
At  page  90,  the  depth  at  many 
places  is  shown  to  be  only  a  few 
inches,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  continuous  depth  of  three  feet 
would  remain  for  three  months  in 
each  year.  But  never  mind — let  it 
be  thr6e  feet.  How  does  this  apply 
to  hLs  argument  of  the  pro1)able 
traffic?  Here  arc  his  own  words 
(page  194) : — *The  trattic  from  the 
upper  {>art  of  the  biisin  of  the 
(^odavery,  towards  ]^)ml)ay  and 
the  Ganges,  appears,  from  the  state- 
ments given  by  the  railway  engi- 
neers, to  be  at  least  ioo,ocx>  tons  a 
year  of  gooils  merely  seeking  the 
cheapest  access  t4)  a  i»ort,  and 
whicli  would  conscouently  l»e  all 
carried  by  the  Godavery,  if  the 
navigation  were  open ;'  and  this 
traffic  goes  on  increasing  at  a  ratio 
faster  tlian  Falstatfs  men  in  buck- 
ram, for  he  adds-  -*in  such  a  case 
OS  this,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  jirescnt  amount  of  tmffic  can- 
not ni  the  remotest  degree  indicate 
the  amount  of  traffic  there  would 
be  on  the  river  if  eiwily  navigsited  ;' 
and,  iu<nt  $wt^  Colonel  Cotton 
assumes  that  the  im}N>rt  trade 
would  immediately  increase  to 
500,000  tons ;  but  he  cautions  his 
reader  not  to  be  content  with  this 


moderate  estimate,  as  he  should 
consider  one  million  tons  to  be 
nearer  the  mark.  And  this  again 
Colonel  Cotton  contrives,  by  a 
process  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
which  is  not  intelligible  to  us,  to 
convert  into  a  cash  profit ;  and  he 
shows  how  untold  treasures  woiUd 
flow  into  the  Government  chest,  if 
only  the  Godavery  was  made  na- 
vi^ble  from  Chandah  to  the  sea. 

Now  we  must  submit  that  from 
the  first  there  is  a  radical  error  in 
these  figures.  The  postulate  is 
wrong,  and  the  deduction  neces- 
sarily falls  to  the  ground.  The 
traffic  estimated  by  the  railway 
engineers  at  100,000  tons,  and 
which  Ct)lonel  Cotton  claims  for 
ttie  hmin  of  the  Godmtrt/,  and 
thereupon  multiplies,  first  by  five 
and  then  by  ten,  and  then  leaves 
to  be  filled  up  by  more  ambitious 
figures  at  some  future  time,  does 
not  lie  within  tJte  iKisin  of  (he  Goda- 
trr^y  ami  does  not  ajq^rocu-h  v*iUiin 
120  miles  of  the  course  ofUuU  riwr. 

The  line  of  traffic  indicated  by 
the  railway  engineers  lies  east  and 
west,  extending  from  Nagi>oore  to 
lk>inbay,  and  {>asses  through  the 
•  fertile  valley  of  Berar,  the  cotton 
country,  and  the  l^rovinee  of  Khan- 
deish.  A  railway  is  now  in  pro- 
gress on  this  line,  in  I^it.  21  and 
20,  and  its  general  progress  through 
Nagi)(K)re,  ( )omraottee,  Akolah,  and 
Nassick  may  Iw  traced  i>n  any 
map.  The  upper  basin  of  the  Goda- 
very, the  only  i»art  of  the  river 
where  |H>puhition  .and  cultivation 
cxist^  runs  parallel  with  this  line, 
but  it  will  be  observinl,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  w)me  i?o  miles,  and  it 
only  turns  n(»rthward  and  ai>- 
proaches  the  line  of  traffic  in  the 
neigh bourhocKl  of  Njissuck,  where 
the  river  rises.  liut  we  presume  that 
even  Colonel  Cotton,  with  ail  his 
water  mania,  would  not  ]>retend 
that  the  river  Gtnlavery  i^  navi- 
gable above  Gungukheir ;  nor  docs 
his  argument,  as  it  stands  in  his 
book,  apply  to  any  part  of  the 
river  aUive  its  t*t»ntiuence  with  the 
Wunlahand  IVanhectta.  Therefore, 
when  Col(»neICt»tton  claims  the  line 
of  traHic  of  Berar,  Khandei>h,  and 
Nag{NM>re  as  the  natural  supply 
belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  God*- 
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very,  he  is  bringing  two  things 
into  comunction  which  nature  has 
separated  by  hills,  and  dales,  and 
long  distance. 

It  is  quite  true,  and  the  map 
shows,  that  the  Wurdah  at  Chan- 
<lah,  which  flows  north  and  south, 
and  falls  into  the  Godavery,  does 
impinge  at  one  point,  not  on  the 
line  of  railway  traffic,  but  on  one 
comer  of  the  country  which  col- 
laterally supplies  the  line ;  and  if 
Colonel  Cotton  had  claimed  for 
this  tributary  stream  a  section  of 
the  traffic  corresponding  with  its 
real  value,  his  argument  would 
have  held  good  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  maintain 
large  speculative  profits.  Colonel 
Cotton  was  not  content  with  a 
logical  inference,  but  is  misled  by 
liis  sanguine  temperament  into 
^q-asping  at  the  whole  traffic  of  a 
totally  different  line  of  territory, 
and  leads  the  Grovemment  and  the 
public  to  understand  that  the  ex- 
port trade  he  describes  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  basin  of  the  Grodavery, 
and  would  necessarily  flow  towards 
the  river  on  either  hand  through 
its  whole  course. 

And  that  this  was  the  meaning 
he  wished  to  convey  is  evident,  as 
in  his  calculation  of  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  transport  by  the  rail- 
way and  the  river  he  observes 
(page  194),  'we  must  add  an  ave- 
rage of  thirty  miles  of  land  carriage, 
which  would  take  in  a  great  range 
of  country.'  Well,  we  will  allow 
Colonel  Cotton  thirty  miles  of 
country  from  Chandah  on  the 
Wurdah  towards  the  railway  line, 
and  assume  that  this  amount  of 
traffic  would  go  down  the  Godavery 
to  Coringah,  and  how  stands  the 
calculation  of  profits? 

Chandah  stands  on  the  Nagpoore 
side  of  the  Wurdah,  and  approaches 
the  extreme  south-easterly  corner 
of  the  valley  of  Berar.  The  river 
at  that  point  might  command,  on 
a  sanguine  calculation,  an  export 
trade  of  about  one  thousand  tons 
yearly,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is 
all  that  Colonel  Cotton  has  any- 
right  to  claim  for  his  river  navi- 
gation, on  his  own  average  of  thirty 
miles  for  land  carriage  out  of  the 
whole  traffic  of  a  han<ked  thousand 


tons,  as  estimated  by  the  railway 
engineers.  The  rest  of  the  Goda- 
very traffic  must  come  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  real  basin 
of  the  Godavery,  from  Chandah 
downwards ;  but  we  have  already 
stated  that  this  river,  as  does  also 
the  lower  part  of  the  Wurdah,  runs 
through  a  wide  belt  of  dense 
jungle  as  far  as  Eajahmundry, 
and  there  is  neither  population  nor 
produce  to  maintam  an  import 
trade,  even  if  there  were  water. 

Colonel  Cotton  knew  this  per- 
fectly well;  but  blinded  by  his 
water  crotchet,  he  has  contrived  to 
mystify  himself  and  the  authorities 
by  assuming  that  the  line  of  traffic 
from  Nagpoore  to  Bombay  lies  along 
the  basin  of  the  Grodavery. 

If  Colonel  Cotton  wishes  to  claim 
the  traffic  which  he  has  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  calculation,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Godavery, 
he  must  be  content  to  add  to  other 
costs  of  transport  any  amount  of 
land  carriage  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  transport  the  goods  from 
Khandeish,  Berar,  and  all  Nagpoore 
to  Chandah.  In  some  instances 
this  would  far  exceed  the  whole  of 
the  land  carriage  to  Bombay,  where 
merchandize  could  at  once  be 
shipped  for  England  and  China  at 
a  magnificent  port,  and  from  an 
emporium  of  commerce ;  instead  of 
being  thrown  down  at  a  wretched 
town  four  hundred  miles  inland,  in 
an  imhealthy  jungle,  on  the  bank  of 
an  impracticable  river  leading  to  a 
bad  harbour,  with  a  bar  across  its 
mouth. 

Colonel  Cotton,  writing  in  1854, 
in  drawing  a  pleasant  comparison 
between  his  own  project  of  river 
navigation  and  the  railway,  in- 
dulged in  a  little  vaticination 
which  was  fated  to  be  fulfilled, 
but  in  an  opposite  sense.  Were  it 
not,  he  says,  *for  those  plaguy 
ghauts,'  the  railway  *  might  reach 
the  Wurdah  in  forty  years  •'  while 
as  regards  the  Godavery  he  ven- 
tures to  predict  that  *  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  when  the  railway  would 
not  yet  have  reached  up  half  way 
to  Berar  (even  allowing  it  to  pro- 
ceed three  times  as  fast  as  hitherto), 
the  Godavery  would  have  been  a 
line  of  immense  traffic  for  four 
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years,  every  one  of  which  would 
much  more  than  pa^  the  whole 
cost  of  making  it  a  six  feet  navi- 
gation.' 

We  will  not  follow  him  through 
his  figures  to  prove  this,  because 
they  are  all  based  on  an  hypothesis 
which  has  been  corrected  by  the 
mere  lai>sc  of  time;  but  we  will 
quote  a  short  passage  to  show  how 
far  Colonel  C!otton  can  delude  him- 
self by  imaginary  pictures : 

If  ve  could  only  have  a  shipload  of 
East  ludla  directors,  Manchester  mer- 
chants, Indian  reformers,  and  others  in- 
terestcd  in  this  matter  huided  at  Bombay, 
carried  twenty  miles  by  the  railway,  and 
then  on  hoi-ses  or  in  palanquins  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  Wurdah  \a  journey 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  days),  at  an  expense 
of  loors.  (jL'io)  each,  and  on  arriving 
there  placed  on  a  steamer  and  floated 
down  toCoringah  in  thirty  or  forty  hours 
for  I  r.  (2*.)  each,  then  they  would  pro- 
bably rt'turo  to  England  with  a  more 
correct  notion  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  particularly  as  on  the  way  up  they 
would  have  met  with  thousands  of  worn- 
out  bullocks  and  drivers  carrying  cotton 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day  and  a  cost 
of  60  rs.  (16)  a  ton  ;  whilst  in  the  boats 
in  which  they  descended  the  river  there 
would  probably  be  a  hundred  tons  of 
cotton  on  freight  at  5  rs.  (lot.)  a  ton. 
Beaching  the  end  of  the  railway  after  a 
journey  of  twenty  miles,  when  it  had 
alreatly  been  two  hours  in  pi-ogress,  and 
then  seeing  the  frowning  ghauts  imme- 
diately Ijcfore  them,  would  also  be  a 
highly  instructive  circumstance  that  would 
tend  gnntly  to  clear  their  sight;  and 
there  would  also  be  plenty  of  time  for 
true  impressions  to  be  received,  while  on 
their  long  wenry  jouniey  of  ten  or  twenty 
days  tj  the  Wurdah,  through  a  country 
without  roads  and  across  rivers  without 
bridges.  What  a  lively  idea  they  would 
have  uf  the  advantage  of  inland  steam 
navigation  long  Iwforu  they  reiu'hod  the 
Wurdah,  and  with  what  entire  satisfac- 
tion Would  thoy  rcsi^'U  tlicmselves  to  the 
■ofas  in  the  stenmcr  and  consider  them- 
selves as  good  as  at  their  journey^s  end. 

Alas,  for  the  dreams  <>f  a  vision- 
ary !  i^ike  all  other  dreams,  they 
must  be  interpreted  by  contraries. 
If  the  dircoturs,  merchantH,  and 
reformers  were,  in  the  year  i8<»2, 
to  undertake  the  voyage  of  disco- 
very «in:K<?«tt»d  by  Colonel  0)1  ton, 
they  would  find  that  they  could  in 


all  comfort  and  safety  reach  the 
Wurdah  in  twenty  hours ;  but  that 
on  arriving  at  that  rendezvous 
their  troubles  and  dangers  would 
commence.  We  agree  with  Colonel 
Cotton  that  they  would  '  soon  have 
a  very  lively  idea  uf  inland  steam 
navigation,'  and  that  they  would 
see  occasion  to* resign  themselves,' 
not  on  sofas,  to  perils  by  land  and 
water,  which  we  think  would  prove 
more  instructive  than  pleasant 
If  they  could  not  altogether  per- 
suade themselves,  as  promisea  by 
Colonel  Cotton,  that  they  were  '  at 
their  jouniey 's  end,'  we  have  no 
doubt  they  would  devoutly  pray 
for  that  happy  but  improbable 
consummation.  The  utmost  ac- 
commodati4»n  they  could  expect  for 
a  voyage  of  one  month,  if  in  the 
dry  weather,  would  be  the  outside 
of  a  rough  log  on  an  unmanageable 
raft ;  and  if  in  the  rains,  the  time 
would  certainly  be  less,  but  the 
risk  would  be  in  more  than  equal 
proporti(»n,  and  would  probably 
merge  into  eternity ;  because  they 
would  be  swept  along  on  the  top  of 
a  resistless  torrent  and  down  the 
most  dangerous  rapids.  In  fact, 
these  grave  and  potent  seigniors 
would  find  themselves  the  victims 
of  a  mad  experiment ;  and  if  ther 
ever  did  reach  England  against  all 
chances,  I  d(»ubt  not  their  'true 
impression'  would  ]>e  very  different 
from  what  Colonel  Cotton  antici- 
pates. 

We  have  now  shown  what  is  the 
real  amount  of  export  traffic  that, 
upon  his  own  premises.  Colonel 
C<»lton  has  a  right  ti»  claim  for  the 
GtKiavery.  We  do  not  limit  his 
future  s|»eculations  ;  and  it  may  lie 
as  he  s^iys,  thou;j;h  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  conjecture  why,  that  the 
culture  of  cotton  iu  lierar  would 
iucreas«!  fn»m  400,000,  his  present 
crrono<>us  estimate,  t«.>  1,000,000,  hj 
the  mere  o]»ening  of  a  river  with 
which  BcRir  has  little  or  no  cc»n- 
nexion.  We  ho|K?  that  Government 
will  at  least  decide  u|»on  things  as 
they  are,  an<l  not  as  Cohmel  Cotton 
is  pleaHe«l  to  sav  they  might,  could, 
would.  (»r  sh(»uld  l»e.  And  we  will 
ni»w  )»nK'eeii  t«)  consider  the  impoK 
trailc.  which  he  aiimit.i  does  noi 
exist  to  any  amoimt  worth 
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tioning ;  but  ^^ch  is  to  begin  and 
flourish  the  moment  the  river  navi- 
gation is  fairly  pronounced. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  his  argument  on  this 
^>eculative  result  also  rests  upon 
a  radical  error,  which  any  revenue 
officer  could  have  demonstrated. 
Colonel  Cotton  estimates  that  an 
import  trade  from  Rajahmundry 
into  Berar,  in  rice  and  salt,  which 
be  puts  down  at  the  moderate  figure 
of  700,000  tons,  would  necessarily 
spring  up;  but  he  judiciously 
cautions  the  reader  not  to  limit 
his  expectations  to  this  trifling 
amount,  as  the  trade,  he  says,  would 
no  doubt  increase,  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  Manchester  goods. 

Probably  the  present  trade  in 
salt  from  the  east  coast  into  Berar 
may  amount  to  3000  tons,  which 
would  represent  30,000  bullock 
loads ;  but  we  think  this  is  beyond 
the  mark.  Berar  m  chiefly,  and 
Kandeish  wholly,  supplied  with 
salt  from  the  western  coast.  The 
bullocks  and  carts  which  carry 
down  cotton  and  linseed,  bring 
back  salt  and  European  goods; 
and  there  is  also  a  large  quantity 
of  salt  manufactured  in  Berar  from 
salt  wells.  The  poorer  classes  and 
cattle  chiefly  consume  this  indige- 
nous salt,  and  the  surplus  is  sent  in 
the  direction  of  Nagpoore  and 
Central  India.  The  road  from 
Bajahmundry  into  Berar  lies 
through  a  thick  jungle,  and  is 
about  400  miles  in  length.  It  is 
only  practicable  through  the  hot 
season,  owing  to  malaria*  and 
therefore  we  believe  that  the  im- 
port trade  in  salt  from  the  east 
coast  does  not  exceed  3000  tons 
per  annimi. 

As  regards  rice,  there  is  an  inhe- 
rent fallacy  on  the  point  in  Colonel 
Cotton's  argument,  as  he  supposes 
that  the  intSibitants  of  Berar  would 
adopt  a  description  of  food  which 
they  neither  like  nor  require. 
Colonel  Cotton  says :— *  The  Berar 
people  now  grow  their  own  rice  at 
four  times  the  price  they  could  get 
it  for  from  Bajahmundry  by  the 
Godavery,  and  also  pay  four  times 
as  much  for  salt ;  while  they  have 
no  sale  at  aU  for  their  wheat,  and 
comparatively  little  for  their  cotton. 


because  of  the  cost  of  transit  to  the 
coast.'  The  real  fact  being,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  tnat  the 
people  of  Berar  neither  grow  rice 
nor  consume  it ;  and  their  cotton 
is  always  sold  before  it  is  grown. 

But  Colonel  Cotton  goes  on 
dreaming  :— 

How  immense  would  the  traffic  thns 
become!  Perhaps,  for  instance,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  Berar  would  be  employed  in  growing 
cotton,  while  their  food  would  be  grown 
in  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  Delta  of  the 
GK>daver7.  If  only  two  millions  of  people 
were  so  provided  with  food,  there  would 
be  a  traffic  up  the  Godavery  in  food  alone 
of  700,000  tons. 

Now  all  this,  we  are  compelled 
to  say,  is  sheer  error  and  ignorance 
of  fact.  Every  revenue  ofl&cer 
knows  that  the  cotton-plant  in 
Berar  is  an  annual  product ;  that  a 
rotation  of  crops  is  essential  to  its 
culture;  and  that  if  cotton  were 
grown  a  second  year  on  the  same 
ground,  it  would  not  come  to  pod. 
The  best  alternate  crop  with  cotton 
is  jowaree.  Jowaree  yields  a  large 
coarse  grain,  which  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, very  cheap — less  than  one- 
fourth  the  price  of  rice  in  rice 
countries — and,  from  habit,  is  better 
suited  and  more  wholesome  for  the 
people  of  Berar  than  rice.  Jowaree 
and  wheat,  with  other  cheap  grains, 
are  the  staple  food  of  the  people  of 
Berar,  and  would  continue  to  be 
so  if  Colonel  Cotton  could  trans- 
port Bajahmundry  and  his  anient 
to  Chandah  ;  and  as  jowaree  is  the 
best  alternate  crop,  its  production 
is  as  necessary  for  the  culture  of 
cotton  as  it  is  to  afford  a  wholesome 
food  for  the  people.  It  is  not  true, 
therefore,  that  the  introduction  01 
rice  into  Berar  would  increase  the 
culture  of  cotton,  or  help  to  feed 
the  people.  In  all  ordinary  seasons, 
both  wheat  and  jowaree  are  plen- 
tiful and  to  spare  in  Berar.  Even 
in  times  of  scarcity  there  is  still 
abundance,  buried  in  large  pits 
called  pews,  enough  to  feed  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  export  else- 
where. Berar  is  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey — a  garden  of  fertility, 
which  grows  more  than  it  can  con- 
sume ;  and  the  cheap  grains  there 
produced   could   not,    with    any 
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advautage,  be  exported  or  ex- 
changed for  rice  or  any  other 
edible  commodity. 

The  real  basin  of  the  Qodavery, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Pran- 
heetta,  produces  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  common  grains,  and 
supplies  Hyderabad,  Aurungabad, 
and  other  cities  in  the  Deccan; 
but  there  is  no  trade  to  the  coast, 
east  or  west ;  and  we  have  already 
shown  that  fromChandah  toKajah- 
nmndry  there  is  nothing  but  dense 
jungle,  where  no  trade,  either  im- 
port or  export,  could  be  expected ; 
until  war  liad  been  made  upon  the 
forest,  and  people  had  taken  the 
place  of  trees,  under  the  creative 
influence  of  Colonel  CJotton's  uni- 
versal solvent,  water. 

But  besides  the  want  of  traftic, 
there  is  another  want,  which  is  a 
very  serious  impediment  to  river 
navigation,  and  this  is  the  want  of 
water.  C'olonel  Cottcm'a  plan  is 
to  store  water  in  large  reservoirs 
during  the  monsoon,  and  then  to 
feed  the  river  with  a  perennial 
supply  during  the  dry  season. 
Here  are  his  own  words,  referring 
to  the  Mississippi  (page  188) : — 

Water  stored  in  lakes  or  reservoirs  is 
discharged  at  certain  fixed  intervals  into 
tbo  streams,  bo  as  to  give  a  flush  for  a 
few  days,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  boats,  which  have  previously  been 
collecting  in  the  line  of  navigation  ;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  plan  I  would  pro- 
pose, excepting  that  the  supply  should 
be  made  constant. 

Colonel  Cotton's  calculation  is 
that  tliree-thousand  million  cubic 
yards  of  water  would  increase  the 
assumetl  average  depth  of  three 
feet,  to  a  navigable  dei>th  (»f  six 
feet ;  and  the  work  is  to  be  i>aid 
for  out  of  the  profits,  which  are 
put  down  in  magnificent  figures, 
with  that  happy  facility  which 
distinguishes  ail  Colonel  Cottons 
calculations  of  water  pnitit. 

Colonel  Ci>tton  does  not  tnnible 
us  with  particulars  as  to  where 
these  reservoirs  are  to  be  idaced; 
indeed*  he  says  it  is  not  c»f  nmch 
cc»nse<juence ;  nor  does  he  con- 
descend to  describe  how  such  en(»r- 
mous  works  are  to  be  constructctl. 
All  that  he  is  good  enough  to 
communicate  is,  that  he  rct^uircs 


3,ooOjOOO,ooo  cubic  yards  of  water 
for  his  purpose. 

We  think  there  would  be  difti- 
culty  in  locality  and  construction  ; 
but  let  this  be.  We  will  assume 
that  the  water — ^it  takes  our  breath 
away  to  repeat  the  quantity — is 
stored.  Engineers  do  not  tolerate 
the  word  impossible  ;  and  as  we 
know  that  once  upon  a  time  the 
Pyramids  were  bmlt,  we  suppose 
moimds  of  earth  to  any  amount 
may  be  raised  :  and  that  tbeG<Kia- 
very,  when  full,  has  the  water  to 
spare  :  but  all  this  allowed,  we  arc 
not  tree  from  some  scruples  of 
doubt  about  the  water-way.  We 
doubt,  from  actual  obser^-ation, 
whether,  in  its  normal  state,  the 
river  during  the  dry  seasou  has  a 
continuous  depth  of  three  feet ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Cottons  book  to  reduce 
the  three  feet  to  a  few  inches ;  and 
we  doubt  still  more  vehemently 
whether  the  actual  depth  coidil  by 
any  qusintity  of  stored  water  be 
increased  to  six  feet,  as  he  Wlievcs. 

We  know  the  river  G<Kiavery 
right  well,  and  have  crossed  it  and 
recrossed  it  in  all  |MUts.  We  have 
been  encamped  for  weeks  at  the 
spot  named  by  Colonel  Cotton,  even 
Budrachellum,  and  we  have  tra- 
velled up  and  down  the  Kinks, 
although  we  have  never  attempted 
its  navigation,  seeing  nothing  to 
encourage  the  experiment ;  and  our 
firm  impression  is,  that  a  depth  of 
six  feet  tnroughout  its  whole  course 
could  not  possibly  l>e  maintained 
by  any  artificial  means  whatever. 

The  Godavery  during  the  rains, 
that  is,  after  each  fresh,  inmni 
down  towards  the  sea  in  a  broad 
and  rapid  torrent,  probably  vary- 
ing fn)m  one  to  one  and  a  half 
mile  in  width ;  but  during  eight 
montlisof  the  year  it  sulfides  int(» 
a  narrow  stream  in  the  middle  uf 
its  natural  bed,  and  then  it  ex{H)8es 
an  immensely  wide  channel  some 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
country,  the  l)cd  itself  l>eing  nearly 
level  fnmi  bank  to  bank. 

Colonel  (^tton  estimates  the 
mean  fall  of  the  river  from  Chandah 
downwards  at  a  fiMit  and  a  cjuarter 
per  mile,  with  a  current  of  three 
miles  })er  hour.    Oomraottee  ia,  bf 
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measurement,  eleven  hundred  and 
aeventy-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  Chandah,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, judging  by  the  general 
sweep  of  the  country,  cannot  be 
less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The 
distance  thence  to  the  sea  is  scarcely 
four  hundred  miles,  which  gives  a 
mean  fall  of  two  feet  and  a  half, 
nearly  double  the  estimate  of 
Colonel  Cotton;  and  the  current 
must  be  rapid  in  proportion. 

Now,  one  foot  of  increased  depth 
would  widen  the  stream  probably 
one  hundred  yards ;  two  feet  would 
cover  half  of  the  whole  hed  ;  and 
three  feet  would  probably  extend 
the  water  from  bank  to  bank,  par- 
ticularly if  we  assume,  with  Colonel 
Cotton,  that  the  natural  stream 
is  three  feet ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  quantity  of  water 
womd  be  required  to  feed  a  tole- 
rably rapid  current  with  three  feet 
of  water,  over  a  width  of  nearly 
one  mile,  and  four  hundred  miles 
in  length. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  re- 
servoirs Colonel  Cotton  could  con- 
stnict  would  furnish  the  necessary 
supply  for  two  weeks;  and  we 
would  entreat  the  Government, 
before  it  throws  away  another 
^rant  of  thirt;/-  lacs,  to  be  sunk 
irrecoverably  in  the  quicksands 
of  the  Godavery,  to  ascertain 
more  particularly  how  Colonel 
Cotton  proposes  to  construct  these 
enormous  waterworks,  about  which 
X>oint  his  book  is  remarkably  ob- 
scure. 

And  while  the  Gk)vemment  pauses 
to  investigate  this  main  point,  let 
it  also  question  those  who  are  really 
in  a  position  to  give  sound  infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  and  pro- 
spective traffic  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  this 
is  a  counter-project.  It  is  not 
merely  an  expensive  undertaking 
in  itself,  but  it  is  meant  and  in- 
tended as  a  check  to  the  railway 
now  rapidly  advancing  from  Bom- 
bay to  Nagpoore.  The  Berar 
cotton  will  never  ^o  down  to 
Coringah,  and  it  would  not  if  the 
Godavery  were  made  navigable  to- 
morrow ;  but  this  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion.    What,  however,  is  a 


matter  of  fact  is,  that  the  100,000 
tonsof  present  traffic,  which  Colonel 
Cotton  claims  for  the  *  basin  of  the 
Godavery,'  is  not  within  reach  of 
that  river  at  all. 

The  line  of  railway  from  Bombay 
to  Naffpoore,  on  the  contrary,  inter- 
sects longitudinally  the  populous 
districts  of  Nagpoore,  Berar,  and 
Khandeish;  and  throughout  its 
whole  length  it  passes  through 
countries  teeming  with  i)opulatiou 
and  luxuriant  with  fertility.  Its 
staple  products  for  export,  cotton 
and  linseed,  are  sold  for  ready 
money  before  they  are  grown  ;  and 
on  either  hand  the  character  of  the 
country  defines  and  limits  and 
prescribes  the  line  of  traffic  to- 
wards Bombay.  The  river  Wurdah 
and  the  Godaveiy  i*un  at  right 
angles,  and  may  or  may  not  create 
and  maintain  a  traffic  of  their  own  ; 
but  we  repeat  again  and  again, 
that  it  is  not  that  traffic  which 
Colonel  Cotton  claims  for  the  river, 
and  upon  which  he  has  based  his 
whole  scheme. 

If  there  were  a  navigable  river 
running  east  and  west,  parallel 
with  the  railway,  it  might  be  quite 
true  that  canal  navigation  would 
bo  a  better  mode  of  transport  for 
cheap  and  heavy  merchandize  than 
the  railroad ;  but  since  the  Poornah 
and  the  Taptee  do  not  happen  to 
be  navigable,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  adopt  the  next  best  method, 
be  it  a  common  road  or  a  railway. 

But  although  we  differ  ioto  coelo 
with  Colonel  Cotton  in  his  Goda- 
very project,  and  think,  generally, 
that  his  plans  of  improvement,  like 
those  of  Brunei,  are  too  magiiiHcent 
to  be  practically  useful  or  profit- 
able, yet  we  give  him  full  credit  for 
having  earnestly  and  persistently 
called  attention  to  the  great  neglect 
of  material  improvement.  His 
method  may  not  always  be  good, 
but  the  principle  h  sound.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
broken  tanks  and  dilapidated  ruins. 
India  does  not  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  country  which  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  has  been  ruled 
by  a  civilized  and  energetic  govern- 
ment. It  looks  more  like  the  estate 
of  a  spendthrift^  which  is  being 
rack-rented  by  its  insolvent  and 
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reckless  proprietor;  and  this  too 
nearly  represents  the  tmth.  Eng- 
land is  so  greedy  of  present  gain, 
and  is  so  intent  upon  making  India 
a  milch  cow  for  England's  necessi- 
ties, that  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
both  nations  is  sacrificed.  We  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egffs. 

Colonel  Cotton,  indeed,  thinks 
that  in  governing  India  we  should 
abandon  all  Indian  ideas  and  trust 
to  the  heaven-bom  legislation  of 
young  England.  We  believe  this 
to  be  a  fundamental  error  in  any 
branch  of  adminiitration ;  but  ou 
his  own  principle  of  physical  appli- 
ances, and  particularly  of  water, 
Colonel  Cotton  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  turn  from  the 
wisdom  of  ancient  India  as  denoted 
by  her  public  works.  If  Colonel 
(jotton  were  only  to  strike  inland 
from  the  right  bemk  of  his  favourite 
river,  he  would  discover  a  system 
of  tanks  such  as  would  come 
nearer  to  fulfil  his  own  dreams  of 
improvement  than  any  he  has  vet 
devised.  He  would  see  the  Pykal 
tank,  six  miles  broad  by  some  fortv 
long,  and  tilled  with  water  which 
never  fails;  and  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Wurungcl  and  Elgundel  he  would 
see  one  tank  succeeding  another 
with  such  skill  in  selection  and 
construction,  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  could  have  escaped  unprofit- 
ablv  to  the  sea.  He  might  also 
gather  from  the  experience  of  [)ast 
agc8  the  im{>ortaiice  of  applying 
irrigation  only  where  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  soil  denoted  the 
advantage  of  water — a  secret  which 
is  not  uuderhtood  in  the  present 
day. 

But  everywhere  India  bears  ui>on 
its  surface  the  vesti;^es  of  a  i)opu- 
lation  numenms,  thriving,  indus- 
trious^ wealthy,  aud  intelligent,  who 
had  fully  deveh»i)ed  the  physical 
resources  of  the  whole  countr>'. 

They  did  not  waste  their  strength 
in  attempting  to  feed  large  riven 
witli  water  Wyond  the  intention  of 
nature;  but  they  navigated  the 
rivers  where  navi^^ation  was  prac- 
ti<jable,  they  made  tanks  where 
tanks  were  useful,  and  they  culti- 
vated their  fields  with  skill  and 
success.    iSo  far  from  turniug  with 


contempt  from  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  the 
Government  would  do  well,  before 
undertaking  any  new  or  expensive 
work  in  strange  places,  to  search 
out  and  repair  or  renew  those  works 
of  material  improvement  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  selec- 
tion and  labour  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. But  if  we  try  to  be  wiser 
than  our  predecessors  we  shall  in 
most  instances  fail.  We  doubt,  for 
instance,  whether  irrigational  works 
would  succeed  anyi^here  in  India, 
where  there  are  not  any  remains  of 
similar  ;¥orks  in  the  site  or  in  the 
vicinity.  It  has  never  happened  to 
us  to  see  a  tank  laid  down  and 
completed  for  irrigational  purposes 
on  a  new  site  tliat  has  not  proved 
a  practical  failure ;  and  the  hint  is 
useful  not  only  as  it  concerns 
works  of  physical  improvement, 
but  also  in  regard  to  fiscal  rules 
and  administrative  regulations 
generally.  The  first  step  to  sound 
legislation  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
past  history  of  a  nation,  and  a  dis- 
passionate review  of  its  old  laws, 
tradition.s,  and  public  works. 

But  all  this  will  not  be  under- 
stood until  the  English  shall  be 
content  to  govern  India,  not  for  the 
money  profit  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  but  in  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  its  real  duties  towards 
the  nations  of  India.  We  make 
roads  and  laws  not  to  benefit  IndiA 
but  to  promote  English  commerce 
and  increase  the  revenue  ;  and  for 
anything  beyond  this  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  neither  ears  to  hear 
nor  eyes  to  see.  The  result  is  un- 
deniable— that  one  hundred  years* 
occu|Kition,  with  unlimited  power 
for  good  or  for  evil,  has  left  the 
country  as  a  whole  unimnrove<l,and 
the  peo]»ie  se|)arated  Inim  us  in 
feeling  and  syni|)athy  by  a  gulf  that 
gniws  wider  and  more  impassable 
every  day. 

Wfi  have  not  room,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  show  on  what 
principles  English  capital  might  be 
empl(»yed  in  India  with  mutual 
advantage  to  Imth  ct entries.  W^e 
do  not  believe  tliat  money  and 
enterprise  couhl  l>e  embarked  anjr* 
where  with  better  pronli^e  than  m 
India— a  country  subject  to   uvr 
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political  authority,  and  pre-emi- 
nently enriched  with  every  natural 
groduct  that  is  coveted  or  required 
y  the  whole  world.  More  rapid 
fortunes  may  be  made  in  the  irre- 
gular trade  in  opium  with  China ; 
but  the  money  thus  gained  is  tar- 
nished with  iniquity  to  an  extent 
which  never  can  be  washed  out ; 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  this 
smuggling  trade  must  soon  termi- 
nate. In  India,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  regular 
commerce,  which,  rightly  followed 
out,  would  prove  of  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  people  of  India. and  our 
own  capitalists.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  in  combating  misconcep- 
tion, we  have  not  said  anything 
that  should  be  misconstrued  mto  an 
argument  against  trade  based  on 
soimd  calcuktion,  or  public  wori^s 
of  real  utility. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  brieiiv  an 
opinion  upon  a  question  which 
possesses  at  the  present  time  sur- 
passing interest — ^the  cotton  famine. 
Let  us  review  this  important  sub- 
ject through  the  retrospect  of  past 
events.  In  182 1,  the  United  States 
supplied  England  with  93>47o>745 
pounds  of  cotton,  against  8,827,107 
pounds  imported  from  India ;  in 
1841,  the  import  from  America  was 
358,240,964  pounds,  and  from  India 
9^,388,153 pounds;  in  i860, the  sup- 
ply from  America  was  1,1 15,890,608 
I)ounds,  and  from  India  204,141,168 
pounds.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
from  both  countries  the  supply  has 
followed  the  demand  in  about  an 
equal  ratio ;  that  the  production 
of  and  trade  in  cotton  have  been 
gradually  developed;  that  it  has 
taken  forty  years  to  bring  up  the 
quantity  required  from  either 
country  to  its  present  amount* 
and  that  India  has  never  suppliea 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  aggre- 
gate demand.  In  1861  a  blockade 
is  established  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica,   which   suddenly   stops   the 


American  supply,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  England,  in  their  dis- 
tress, call  upon  India  with  some- 
thing like  angry  impatience,  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum,  and  seem  dis- 
posed to  blame  the  Government 
because  the  urgent  want  is  not  im- 
mediately supplied. 

We  believe,  from  our  knowledge 
of  cotton  cultivation  —  and  we 
happen  to  have  considerable  expe- 
rience in  cotton  districts — that 
India  is  fully  capable  of  contribut- 
ing a  much  larger  supply  of  cotton 
than  it  now  does,  but  that  this  in- 
creased supply  depends  upon  causes 
which  require  time  for  develop- 
ment. New  ground  may  be  broken 
up,  and  cotton  sown  without  much 
difficulty,  but  increased  population 
is  required  to  gather  the  cotton  in 
season,  and  the  want  of  labour — 
that  is,  of  women's  and  children's 
labour — limits  any  great  increase  of 
quantity  more  than  any  other  cause ; 
and  is  a  practical  difficulty  which 
u*  not  to  be  suddenly  overcome. 
So  long  as  the  whole  population  of 
India  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
with  cloths,  chiefly  the  product  of 
hand-looms  in  each  village,  and 
China  is  supplied  from  India,  the 
supply  to  England  could  not  be 
more  than  doubled ;  and  as  a  per- 
manent export,  year  by  year,  even 
this  quantity  could  not  be  provided 
under  a  period  of  ten  years. 

If,  then,  it  be  asked — Can  India 
prevent  or  materiaUy  relieve  the 
cotton  famine  as  it  now  exists? 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  our 
opinion  it  cannot.  We  think  it  is 
a  delusive  idea;  and  although,  as 
an  old  Indian,  our  interest  and 
prejudices  are  towards  that  country, 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool ought  to  be  directed  towards 
some  other  means  by  which  the 
trade  with  America  may  be  thrown 
open^  even  though  the  fratricidal 
war  IS  doomed  to  go  on  with  all  its 
melancholy  results. 
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THE  SHORE. 

CUBTLE  distinctions,  qualified  aftscnts, 

^  ClasMifications  not  to  be  transgressed. 

Theories  of  science  and  disputed  facts, 

Heligious  squabbles,  philosophic  schools. 

Historic  ages,  periods  of  geology, 

Artistic  jargon,  progress  of  the  species, 

Classic  and  Gothic — endless  oppositions. 

Wherein  the  memory  faints,  thn  reason  reels. 

The  imagination  frets — I  put  them  all 

Behind  roe ;  for  I  stand  upon  the  shore, 

And  they  are  of  the  land — the  man-marred  land — 

Not  of  the  sea.     The  waters  know  them  not. 

But  draw  their  level  leagues  against  the  sky. 

And  heaving  ceaselessly  througli  formless  formii 

Their  ever-changeful,  never-clianging  bulk. 

Come  dancing,  flashing,  rolling  to  my  feet. 

Their  murmurous  speech  I  cannot  coin  in  words, 

Nor  grasp  the  meaning  of  that  doubtful  smile : 

Of  Christian  moral  or  of  Pagan  creed 

They  make  no  mention,  but  ignore  mankind. 

And  disregard  with  even  countenance 

PlesiosflUinis  or  excursion  train ; 

Awful  in  every  mood — a  molten  mass 

Of  boiling  chaos,  as  a  week  ago. 

Green  monsters  lighted  by  the  flying  storm. 

Or  creeping,  as  they  crept  but  yesterday. 

Raggedly  bannered  by  the  coiling  mist. 

With  dull  and  leaden  cadence  to  the  shore. 

To-day  the  azure  canopy  above 

Is  mirrored  azure  in  tht*  brine  below ; 

The  breeze  that  clears  the  brightness  overhead 

Just  wakes  the  'countless  laughter'  of  the  deep. 

Surely  to-day  God*s  Spirit  visibly 

Moves,  as  of  yore,  upon  the  waters'  face ; 

Man*8  spirit  feels  the  kindred  pre!«ence  stir 

Within,  and  straightway  rends  the  bandages 

Of  custom,  logic,  sense,  that  swathe  him  up; 

Fares  forth  in  widening  circles,  till  he  greet 

The  dim  horizon,  lilled  to  the  life 

Of  harmonv  with  nature  and  with  God. 

T.  E.  H. 


♦ 
♦ 
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A     MODEL     AND     A     WIFE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  AQNES  TRSMOBHE.' 


CHAPTER   I. 


npHE  studio  of  John  Herbert  was 
-*-  perhaps  the  dirtiest,  certainly 
the  most  uncomfortable,  in  Rome. 
I  may  be  accused  of  exaggeration, 
but  calmly  and  deliberately  I  repeat 
the  assertion. 

John  Herbert  was  a  genius; 
moreover,  he  had  that  capacity  for 
work,  hard  work,  which  is  so 
rarely  combined  with  genius ;  but, 
alas !  he  was  also  the  most  absent- 
minded,  untidy,  and  careless  of 
men. 

He  would  stand  at  his  easel  for 
hours,  regardless  of  time  and  appe- 
tite, with  his  studio  one  htter 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  of  sketches, 
cast-aside  palettes,  bottles,  brushes, 
ra^,  bits  of  costume,  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  heterogeneous 
articles,  of  which  I  could  make  a 
catalogue  as  long  as  an  auctioneer's, 
and  sublimely  unconscious  that 
over  his  most  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate studies,  a  thick  glutinous 
stream  of  turpentine  was  producing 
a  most  fitful  varnish,  ana  that  the 

Eurple  and  silver  brocade  wliich 
nn^  from  his  lay  figure  was  rest- 
ing m  a  pool  of  oil. 

One  afternoon,  while  he  was 
conquering  with  great  skill  and 
patience  a  refractory  portion  of  the 
foreground  of  his  most  ambitious 
picture,  he  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door.   Herbert  hated  interruptions. 


and  his  *  Come  in'  was  uttered  in  a 
venr  peevish  and  uninviting  tone. 

The  door  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  a  middle-aged  man 
with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  dis- 
gustj  amazement,  and  perplexity 
on  his  face.  Herbert  was  not  aware 
of  it.  He  had  gone  on  with  his 
painting,  having  instantly  forgotten 
the  interruption. 

*How  long  am  I  to  wait  here, 
Herbert? 

*You]  Why,  I  thought  I  had 
said  come  in  an  hour  ago.' 

*  It  is  easy  to  say  come  in  :  kow 
to  come  in  is  the  question.' 

Herbert  looked  round,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  did 
not  understand  the  difl&culties.  He 
rose,  however,  with  the  intention 
of  clearing  a  narrow  path  through 
the  obstructions  for  the  intruder. 

*No,  no;  I  would  rather  not, 
thank  you.  I  am  contented  to 
stay  here,  if  you  will  only  listen  to 
me.  First,  how  are  you  getting  on  V 

*Notatall.' 

*  Humph.   What  is  the  matter  f 

'  My  dear  Elton,  I  feel  inclined 
to  break  up  my  studio,  bum  my 
canvas,  destroy  my  brushes,  and 
go  to  New  Zealand. 

*  Nonsense.    What  is  it  ]' 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  realize  an 
idea  suggested  by  Tennyson.  You 
know  the  verses — 


A  leaniug  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Clothing  the  stem,  which  else  had  fallen  quite. 
With  clustered  flower- bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 
Of  rich  fruit  bunches  leaning  on  each  other 
Shadow  forth  thee  :  the  world  hath  not  another, 
Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee. 
And  thou  of  God,  in  the  great  chastity 
Of  such  a  finished  chastened  purity.* 

a  Catholic  Madpnna,  that  type  has 
been  done  to  death  ;  but  a  woman 
in  whose  face  one  could  read  a 
steadfast  and  heroic  purpose,  united 
to  the  most  loving  sweetness.  Every 
model  in  Eome  has  sat  to  me.' 
Elton    whistled,     *I   have   made 

G 


*Welir 

'The  picture  is  not  getting  on 
badly  in  all  its  accessories  ;  but  the 
principal  figure  is  a  failure.' 

•How? 

*  I  call  the  picture  "  Notre  Damef 
de  bon  Secours,"  but  I  do  not  want 
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sketches  from  them,  but  not  one 
approaclies  the  idea  I  seek  to  re- 
present.' 

*  Explain.' 

^  The  fact  is,  ihtse  Italian  faces, 
beautiful  as  they  are  in  form  and 
colour,  arc,  if  1  may  so  express 
myself,  too  easily  read.  If  they 
are  pleased, grieved,  vexed,  amused, 
it  is  on  the  surfaoe  at  once.  They 
are  too  broadly  expressed.  There 
is  a  want  of  self-ccmtn^  and  dis- 
cipline on  their  faces.' 

*  You  raved  al>ont  them  once.' 

*  So  I  do  now  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
Imt  forth  is  particidar  picture  I  wish 
I  could  obtain  the  soft,  veiled  look 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countenance,  com- 
bined with  the  beauty  of  form  of 
an  Italian  face.' 

•That  is  not  likely/ 

*  No ;  and  rather  than  fail,  I  will 
give  it  up ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment.' 

*  Yon  liave  seen  all  the  models  f 
'  All  r 

'  Annnnziatal* 

'Yes;  she  has  a  mild  saintly 
look,  but  it  is  the  mildness  of  a 
ffon  naturef,  and  nothing  more. 
There  is  nothing  deep  or  self- 
restrained  in  it.  Leonardo's  intel- 
lectual-looking Madonnas  have 
something  of  the  look  I  mean.' 

'  Yes.  How  much  nower  and 
refinement  we  see  in  the  faces  of 
his  Maries.' 

*  Exactly.  You  remember  those 
largo  full  eyes  and  round  temples, 
and  the  delicate,  almost  thin 
cheek  ]' 

*Yefl.  By-the-bye,  I  have  a 
notion ' 

*  What  Y 

*  I  have  seen 1  know  a  face 

that  would  (h).' 

*Vour 

*Ycs.     I  will  see  about  it.' 

*  What  on  earth  do  ycm  mean'f* 

*  Oh,  sometimes  in  this  dull  old 
anachronism  t»f  a  t«)wn  in  which 
/  have  no  vocation,  I  ramble  alnmt 
and  use  my  eyes.' 

*  But,  then,  have  you  only  seen 
some  nuKlel  whom  you  think  will 
do  t  Do  you  not  know  whether 
8he  will  bQ  contented  to  sit  to  me 
or  not  V 

'I  will  ascertain  all  that    Bat 


now  en(»ugh  of  this.  Do  wa>h  your 
hands,  smouth  that  door-mat  c;illoi 
by  courtesy  a  head  of  hair,  chanp:e 
your  blouse,  and  come  alonir.  .My 
aunt  and  my  cousins  have  anivoiL' 
'  I  am  not  tit  to  dine  out,'  inter- 
rupted Herbert,  in  a  most  pitoims 
tone. 

*  What  arc  yourdisqualifications  T 

*  I  have  so 'much  to  do.' 

*  No,  n<» :  come  along.  Besides, 
there  is  Nellie.' 

'Nellie?    Oh!  I  remember ' 

•Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  had 
forgotten  f  The  question  was 
asked  in  a  tone  of  in(lifniati«m. 

*  I  had  not  forgotten  little  Nellie,' 
answered  Herbert,  mihlly ;  '  but  I 
did  n<>t  at  the  moment  connect 
your  family  with  her.  You  must 
acknowledge  the  name  is  a  common 
one.' 

*  To  me,  there  is  but  one  Nellie 
in  all  the  world.'  Herbert  looked 
inquiringly  at  Elt4>n,  but  was  silent. 

He  then  pnt  by  his  {viinting, 
threaded  his  way  through  the  maze, 
and  disapi>earea  through  a  side 
door,  from  which  he  emerged  ten 
minutes  afterwards  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  having  attenpted  a 
toilette. 

As  they  made  their  way  through 
the  Cors4»,  Elton  obsen'ed  how 
cnrionsly  HerWrt  peered  into  every 
face,  still  intent  im  his  search  for 
the  lineaments  (»f  *  Notre  Dame  de 
bon  Secours.' 

*  How  your  niicjle  soul  is  ab- 
8orbe<l  in  that  picture,'  said  Elton, 
impatiently. 

'  Of  c<mr8e  it  is.' 

*  1  have  no  i»atience  with  you.' 

*  My  dear  ElttMi,  (me  cannot  senre 
two  masters :  I  l)elon;;  wholly  and 
irrevocably  t<»  art.  Whv  should  I 
shake  i»if  my  allegiance  the  moment 
I  am  out  of  the  studio  f 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
no  affections,  ft-i'linirs.  <lcsirej«^ 
which  an*  not  thost*  of  an  artist  V 

*N(»ne,  I  hope,'  answered  Hor- 
l)ert,  fjuietly. 

'Tlu'U  ynti  an*  a  f— ,  humph.  I 
mean  1  do  not  U'licve  you.' 

'My  dear  fellow,  I  kmiw  I  seem 
a  f(M)l  to  you,  and  to  most  men ; 
but  I  have  ma<le  my  choice.  My 
studio  is  mv  home,  my  art  is  my 
mistress,  wife,  child — the  object  to 
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which  I  devote  myself  body  and 
souL' 

'That  will  do,  till  the  proper 
person  appears.' 

*  I  tell  you  seriously  I  shall  never 
marry ;  the  jealous  divinity  I  serve 
admits  of  no  divided  affections. 
Where  would  be  my  concentration 
of  thought  on  my  picture  if,  while 
painting  it,  I  should  be  depressed 
or  delighted  by  circumstances 
which  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it  ]' 

*  Pshaw!' 

*  Fancy  me  a  slave  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  felicity. 
"My  dear,  return  at  one  to  lun- 
cheon; it  is  our  Dick's  birthday, 
Bo  you  must  see  him  at  dinner. 
Bemember  to  be  home  early  this 
ev^iing,  for  we  dine  at  Mrs.  Hum's. 
BecoUect  that  to-morrow  is  Mrs. 
Prim's  ball ;  be  sure  you  have  your 
hair  cut,  and  try  to  look  a  Uttle 
more  like  other  people.  Pray  do 
not  go  to  the  studio  t(>-day;  Charlie 
has  the  measles,  and  I  am  so 
anxious."  And  then  confinements 
and  monthly  nurses  and  wet-nurses 
and  dry-nurses  and  cooks  and  mil- 
liners and  dressiiiakers,  and  all  the 
liUiputian  fetters  of  all  Jdnds  which 
pin  you  to  earth,  when  you  wish 
to  be  most  freed  from  it — ^then 
jealoosies  and  bickerings  and  con- 
tentions— ^ 

'Stuff;  cannot  you  imagine  a 
woman  really  loving  you  enough 
to  study  your  comfort  and  save  you 
all  this  torment  f 

A  softer  expression  passed  over 
Herbert's  face. 

*  No  woman  whom  I  could  love 
could  herself  love  such  a  creature 
as  I  am — a  dirty,  ill-conditioned, 
careless  dog.  with  nothing  to  attract 
whatever,  absent  and  pre-occupied 
in  manner,  unkempt  aini  unbrushed 
in  person.  Individually,  who  could 
love  John  Herbert  the  man,  and 
the  artist  has  as  yet  achieved 
nothing  which  could  bestow  a  re- 
flected glory  on  him.  I  am  never 
happy  but  in  my  studio ;  ordinary 
conversation  bores  me  to  death, 
and  then  women,  say  what  you 
like,  are  so  exacting ;  if  you  fau  in 
petUs  soins.  they  are  so  imforgiving. 

With  the  best  intentions,  I  should 
be  always  sinning.  You  know  the 
pithy  account  the  young  midship- 


man wrote  of  some  South  Sea 
islanders  he  had  been  ordered  to 
visit  and  send  a  report  of,  **  Man- 
ners, none;  customs,  beastly,"  Most 
women  would  think  in  much  the 
same  way  of  me.  Sometimes  I  rise 
at  four,  sometimes  I  crawl  out  of 
bed  to  dinner;  there  are  nights 
when  I  do  not  go  to  bed  at  all; 
there  are  days  when,  if  I  was  put 
to  the  torture,  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  I  had  dined  or  not.' 

'And  the  conseauence  of  this 
fooling  away  of  health  and  strength 
is,  that  John  Herbert,  at  thirty, 
looks  forty,  and  that  a  naturally 
fine  constitution  is  nearly  destroyed. 
You  stoop,  you  cough,  and  you  are 
about  half  the  weight  you  were 
four  years  ago.' 

*  I  know  it,  Elton.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, I  shall  live  long  enough  to 
fulfil  one  of  my  ambitions — that  is, 
paint  a  first-class  picture.  There 
nave  been  times,  however,  when  I 
feared  I  must  not  expect  even  that.' 

*You  are  the  most  provoking 
fellow ;  what  nonsense.' 

'Dear  Jim,'  said  Herbert,  in  a 
soft  caressing  tone,  *  truth  is  best. 
I  know  my  health  is  gone,  why 
should  I  shrink  from  telling  you ; 
but  after  all,  life  survives  health, 
and  while  I  live  I  can  work.' 

Elton  sighed.  He  looked  at 
Herbert,  and  saw  there  was  truth 
in  what  he  feared. 

Herbert  was  not  only  thin,  but 
attenuated;  the  features  were 
sharpened,  and  the  complexion  was 
of  a  flushed  sallowness.  which  spoke 
ill  as  to  the  general  nealth.  The 
cough  was  not  frequent,  but  there 
were  inflammatory  symptoms  about 
it.  In  short,  John  Herbert  was  in 
that  state  when  a  little  care  would 
set  the  creaking  machine  in  order, 
but  a  little  more  neglect  and  inju- 
dicious usage  would  break  it  up. 

Elton  felt  sad  and  anxious.  He 
loved  the  young  artist  with  a  half 
protecting,  half  admiring  love.  The 
only  romance  of  his  honest  matter- 
of-fact  nature  was  connected  with 
him.  This  romance  was  of  course 
connected  with  a  woman — Elton's 
first  arid  only  love,  Herbert's  no 
love.  • 

They  arrived  in  Via  Gregoriana ; 
Mrs.  Mton,  Elton's  aunt,  lived  there. 
oa 
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They  were  late,  and  the  precise  old 
lady  looked  somewhat  reproach fuL 

'Where  is  Nell  V  was  Elton's  first 
whispered  question. 

'upstairs;  she  is  so  tired,  she 
is  not  coming  down  again.  She 
has  been  to  the  Protestant  ceme- 
tery for  hours  to-day.' 

Elton  disappeared  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  when  he  returned,  he  found 
his  aunt  leaning  back  with  a  puz- 
zled and  somewhat  offended  air, 
and  his  two  sisters  were  whisper- 
ing together  over  their  crochet. 

Herbert  had  vanished. 

*  Where  is  John  f  he  asked. 
Mrs.  Elton  pointed  in  silence  to 

the  terrace,  which  opened  from  the 
farthest  drawing-room.  Elton  there 
found  Herbert  sketching  a  peculiar- 
looking  carved  and  twisted  pedi- 
ment of  a  column,  from  whicn  its 
capital  had  long  been  broken,  but 
round  which  a  passion-flower  had 
twisted  itself  in  great  luxuriance 
and  beauty.  Mrs.  Elton's  con- 
versation had  not  had  iK)wer  to  fix 
Herbert's  thoughts,  and  his  eyes 
had  been  attracted  by  the  effect  of 
this  lovely  bit  of  green  leaf  and 
starry  flower  on  the  luminous  mar- 
ble, till  the  temptation  had  been 
irresistible,  and  after  mumbling 
some  excuses  he  had  escaped  to 
make  a  sketch  of  it. 

Elton  went  to  him,  and  after  a 
little  persuasion  and  some  reproof, 
induced  liini  to  return  to  his  hostess* 
but  the  column  was  sketched,  ana 
certain  cabalistic  signs  scratched 
on  the  paper  explained  to  the  artist 
where  the  colours  should  be  placed 
and  what  they  were. 

Enricheil  witli  this  sketch,  he 
bore  in  smiling  patience  all  the 
tedi(msness  (»f  a  fonnal  dinner,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  get  away  l>efore 
Elton  hinisclt  rose  and  bade  his 
relatives  g(K)d  night. 

'  Now  njmember,  Jim,'  said  Her- 
bert, *  you  iiiust  not  tempt  me  out 
again.  I  must  work  hard  to  make  up 
for  this  fulfilment  of  social  duties.' 

•And  Nellie r 

*  I  toM  Mrs.  Elton  I  hopc<l  they 
would  all  come  and  see  me  at  mv 
studio  in  a  month  or  so.  1  shall 
be  less  presseil  for  time  then,  and 
she  can  bring  Nell  with  her.  Good 
night' 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  next  morning,  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  same  house  where  they 
had  dined,  Elton  might  have  been 
seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
voung  lady.  She  was  seated  on  a 
low  stool  in  an  attitude  too  free  and 
careless  for  any  English  woman 
*  pur  sang'  to  take.  The  muscles  of 
the  British  female  are  of  a  stronger 
consistency,  and  do  not  permit  that 
willoA^-y  and  flexible  grace. 

Her  abundant  hair  was  of  the 
darkest  brown  where  it  was  folded 
in  a  mass  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
but  of  a  warmer  tint  in  the  little 
wavy  rings  about  the  forehead.  Her 
eyes  were  black,  her  nose  small, 
with  fine  nostrils,  cut  as  clearly  as 
a  statue's  ;  her  mouth,  which  smiled 
rarely,  wore  in  its  abiding  expres- 
sion something  tender,  yet  sad. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  eyes,  the 
mouth  would  have  been  almost 
pathetic  in  its  gentleness  *  had  it 
not  been  for  the  mouth,  tne  eyes 
would  have  been  too  keen  and 
purely  intellectual ;  as  it  was,  the 
face  was  full  of  tneaning,  but  one 
not  to  be  defined  immediately.  It 
suggested  more  than  it  expressed. 
At  times  it  was  grand  and  passion- 
less as  a  Minerva's,  at  others  it  was 
arch  and  almast  mischievous.  At 
the  very  moment  that  the  beholder 
had  fitted  some  story  or  some  judg- 
ment of  character  to  its  prevailing 
expression,  some  sudden  shadow 
or  some  fleeting  brightness  would 
belie  his  verdict. 

*  1  saw  him,  Jim :  I  tell  you,  I 
looked  down  accidentally  from  that 
window,  and  saw  him  sketching 
that  column.  He  is  more  altered 
than  I  thought  possible.  I  can  see 
that  he  is  very  ill.' 

'  I  know  it ;  but  what  can  be 
done  ?  I  only  wish  he  could  find  a 
nimlel,  and  finish  that  curse^l  pic- 
ture ;  we  might  then  get  him  to 
chauf^e  the  air' 

*  \\ hy  cant  he  find  one f 

*  He  wants  such  a  contnidict4>ry, 
inconceivable,  as  the  Saturday  lU- 
virw  wiuild  say.' 

*  C  ould  /  d«>,  cousin  f 

*  You— well,  on  my  word,  let  me 
look  at  you,  I  begin  to  think  you 
would.' 
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Sy  Elton.  He  had  resolved  on 
this  very  way  of  serving  Herbert 
and  Nelly  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
was  determined  to  let  it  appear  the 
work  of  chance,  and  not  his  own 
arrangement,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  make  the  proposition 
himself. 

*  But  howf  and  the  young  lady 
was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  *  I 
know,'  she  said;  *tell  him  you 
have  found  an  Italian  model.' 

*  Lie  the  firat.' 

*  I  will  take  Annina  with  me, 
and  you  can  say  I  am  rather  in  a 
better  class  of  life,  or  that  I  have  a 
jealous  husband — ' 

*  Lie  the  second.' 

'  And  that  he  must  speak  to  me 
as  little  as  possible.' 

*  At  the  cost  of  three  white  lies, 
then;  no.  no— let  him  take  your 
picture,  tliat  is  plain  and  straight- 
forward. I  told  my  aunt,  who 
wishes  you  to  have  your  portrait 
painted  while  you  are  in  Rome, 
that  I  would  recommend  you  a 
good  artist ;  I  know  of  none  better 
than  Herbert.  I  will  manage  him, 
and  she  will  surely  make  no  ob- 
jection.' 

*0h  no,  I  have  so  tutored  my 
tutoress,  that  she  never  does  make 
inconvenient  objections.' 

'  What  a  Turk  you  are ;  my  poor 
aunt  has  had  a  difficult  task  with 
you.' 

*No,  we  are  the  best  friends  in 
the  world,  but  she  does  not  quite 
understand  me,  and  we  should 
have  come  into  constant  collision 
if  I  had  not  found  out  at  once  that 
an  armed  peace  was  our  best  posi- 
tion. There  are  so  many  things 
which  I  wish  to  know  and  to  do, 
which  are  gall  and  wormwood  to 
her.  She  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  consider  it  right  to  visit  the 
poor  in  cottages  in  the  country, 
but  not  in  lodging:s  in  London.  She 
thinks  it  the  height  of  bad  taste 
to  wish  to  study  art  as  an  artist, 
and  not  as  an  amateur ;  and  to  seek 
work  with  those  who  now  in  every 
part  of  England  are  helping  the 
poor,  raising  the  fallen,  nursing 
the  sick,  and  who  so  nobly  assert 
a  woman's  right  to  be  and  to  do, 
as  well  as  to  suffer,  she  pronounces 
unfeminine  and  irreligious.    I  was 


therefore  early  obliged  to  ass( 
the  independence  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  irksome  to 
me.  "  It  is  only  Nellie's  way,"  is 
now  her  invariable  answer  to  anv 
one  who  would  expostulate  with 
her  about  me.' 

*  What  would  she  say  to  the  pre- 
sent project  which  fills  that  pretty 
little  heart  of  yours  ? 

'  What?'  said  Nellie,  blushing. 

*  Wishing  to  act  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence to  that  perverse  individual, 
John  Herbert.' 

*  To  prove  my  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  kindness  to  me,  a  miserable 
little  orphan,  in  India;  to  repay 
him  for  having  paid  out  of  his  own 
small  cadet's  pay  for  my  voyage  to 
England,  and  nursing  me  through 
a  long  illness  on  board.  A  lad  of 
twenty,  acting  the  part  of  mother 
to  a  puny,  wretched  little  girl  of 
ten.    Can  I,  ought  I  to  forget  1* 

*  Nay,  don't  cry,  Nell,  or  look  so 
fierce.' 

*  If  my  money,  that  money  which 
never  would  have  been  mine  but 
for  him,  can  be  of  use  to  him,  it 
shall  be  so  :  though  he  shall  never 
know  that  ne  owes  Nell  anything ; 
lie  has  forgotten  me,^  and  Nellie's 
face  looked  very  sad. 

*  How  to  serve  him  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  will  die  at  his  easel,  I  tell 
you;  paint,  paint,  paint,  there  is 
nothing  can  take  him  away.' 

'  I  wUl  alter  that.' 

*  I  defy  you,  NelL' 
'  We  shall  see.' 

The  next  day  Elton  went  to 
Herbert,  and  told  him  he  had  seen 
a  lady  who  wished  to  have  her  pic- 
ture taken. 

'You  know  I  never  paint  por- 
traits.' 

*When  you  have  seen  her,  you 
will  speak  differently.  She  is,  I 
would  bet  a  hundred  to  one,  the 
very  model  you  want.' 

'  I  doubt  it :  a  model  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  as  a  wife.  By  the  way, 
fancv  that  monkey,  Nell,  being  too 
tired  to  come  down  last  night.' 

*  Do  you  remember  Nell  V  asked 
Elton,  who  felt  convinced  that 
Herbert  had  forgotten  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  thought  of  Nell  just  as 
he  had  left  her  ten  years  pre- 
viously. 
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*  Of  course  I  do ;  a  little  black- 
eyed  girl,  with  no  good  feature 
but  her  eyes ;  thin  and  dark,  and 
as  sharp  as  a  needle.' 

'  She  is  very  much  altered,  then.' 
'  Ah !  she  )ias  probably  rounded 
off  into  an  indolent  Oriental  style  ; 
those  thin  children  often  do.  By 
the  way,  when  I  was  sketching  that 
column  at  Mrs.  Elton's,  I  caught 
si^ht  of  a  hand  holding  back  a  cur- 
tain, and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  which 
I  liked  the  look  of.' 

*  To  what  kind  of  face  did  those 
eyes  belong  V 

*'  Unmistakeably  Italian.' 

*  That  is  the  very  person ;  she 
lives  in  the  same  house  as  my 
aunt' 

'And  wishes  me  to  paint  her 
portrait?  That  will  do.  Uers  is 
a  £&ce  I  should  like  to  paint.' 

*  Can  you  8i>eak  Italian,  John  T 
'After  a  fashion— jres.' 

The  next  day  Llton  escorted 
Nellie  to  Herbert's  studio. 

She  spoke  Italian,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  sitting. 
Nellie's  affectionate  heart  was 
touched  by  the  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  studio,  and  by  Her- 
berts  evident  air  of  ill  health. 
Herbert  wixs  enchanted  with  her 
face  and  tigure. 

'  Eureka !'  he  said  to  his  friend ; 
'though  the  type  of  the  face  is 
Italian,  there  is  something  in  its 
expression  which  is  precis>ely  what 
I  need.  Enthusiasm  yet  reticence, 
ardour  yet  timidity,  i>assion  and 
yet  rei>ose.' 

But  the  la<ly,  in  fixing  the  day 
and  hour  of  her  tinit  sittings  said, 
in  a  gentle  but  decided  tone,  that 
the  iirst  few  sittings  must  be  in  her 
own  house. 

Herbert  was  aghast. 

'Anch'io  Mm  pittore,'  she  said, 
with  a  deepening  colour  and  depre- 
cating lottk  ;  ^and  you  bhaii  have 
all  tlie  liji^lit  and  as  much  of  the 
sha^ie  218  you  like.' 

HerbiTt  wjts  alnmt  to  decline 
painting  the  picture  on  sueh  con- 
aiti(»us,  but  he  caught  tlie  tender 
flitting  blush  of  the  oval  cheek,  tlie 
yearning  in  the  eyes,  and  he  was 
cuniiuercd. 

'At  all  events/ added  the  lady, 
'  I  ^  ill  sit  as  lung  as  you  like  in 


my  own  house,  and  this  wOl  make 
up  for  giving  you  the  trouble  of 
coming  t4>  me.' 

He  assented,  and  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged. 

Elton  was  present  during  the 
sittings.  His  aunt  and  sisters 
very  rarely  at  any  time  inva»led 
Nellie's  own  rooms;  and  now  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  duties  of 
sight-seeing,  Jim  took  care  of 
Nellie ;  and  that  was  enougli.  They 
knew  she  was  sitting  for  her  por- 
trait, but  knew  not  to  whom. 
Elton  was  amused,  and  T>orha])8 
even  more  touched,  at  the  utter  un- 
consciousness of  Herbert.  Nellie*H 
colour  went  and  came  as  she  met 
his  eyes  exploring  with  calm  criti- 
cal obser\'ation  her  features  and 
the  contour  of  her  face ;  but  he 
evi<lently  had  no  susnicitm  that 
he  had  ever  looked  on  them  before. 
Jim  had  managed  the  affair,  and 
Herbert  was  quite  satistietl.  '  An 
Italian  who  lived  inViaOregoriana' 
was  all  he  knew  of  his  sitter. 

They  all  spoke  Italian;  and 
though  Nellie  Fpoke  it  with  far 
more  fluency  tluin  the  two  gentle- 
men, there  was  a  want  of  ea.se  and 
spirit  in  the  c^mversation  which 
effectually  place<l  a  b;irrier  Utween 
them.  This  aided  the  deception. 
Had  Nellie  s]M>ken  English,  Her- 
bert would  have  pmlwibly  recog- 
nised something  of  the  voice  .ind 
manner  of  his  former  7)/*"/f^/r^;  but 
nothing  tlissmises  the  voice  mtire 
effectually  than  the  use  of  another 
language.  The  tliflerent  accents 
anil  inflections  secin  entirely  to 
change  the  intimation.  Besides 
this,  ten  years,  fnun  ton  to  twenty, 
altera  human  being wlxilly.  After 
that  the  progress  of  time  may  be 
traciMl,  but  Xuo  features  remain  un- 
chan.:eiL  and  the  expression  is  not 
nuiterialiy  altore<L 

Nellie  SiM'iicer  had  worshipi^ 
as  a  child  the  genonan  yi>uth  who 
had  pr«»ve«i  lini)>eif  surli  a  friend 
t4>  her.  She  was  an  or|>lian  ;  tier 
mother  ha<l  died  in  giving  her 
birth,  ami  her  father,  a  piMir  Milxal- 
tern  oflicer,  lia^l  kept  her  with  him 
in  India  At  his  death  the  coli>n«l 
of  the  rejriniei:t  sent  her  l*»  CVJ- 
cutta,  but  what  was  to  U^conie  of 
her  afterwards  he  neither  knew  nor 
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-CHTcd.  Herbert  was  rctnrningr  to 
"Kngland  :  he  knew  her  father  well 
— was,  in  fact,  a  distant  relative  af 
hh.  He  knew  that  if  the  child 
eo«Lld  be  sent  to  England,  she  had 
lelatiTes  there  who  would  take 
charge  of  her.  He  bad  sold  out  of 
the  army,  finding  the  climate  and 
the  mode  ol  life  insupportable ; 
and  having  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  tbe  profession  of  an  artist, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  love  and 
some  talent,  and  abandon  that  of  a 
military  man,  for  which  he  had 
an  invincible  repagnance,  he  had 
sold  his  commission  well,  and  was 
in  possession  of  a  tolerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
artistic  studies.  He  very  gene- 
rously made  use  of  i)art  of  this 
sum  to  pay  for  Nell's  journey  to 
England.  «John  Herbert's  heart  was 
as  kind  as  his  exterior  was  rough. 

During  the  voyage  the  cliild  was 
taken  ill,  and  he  had  nursed  her 
with  the  tenderest  care  and  assi- 
duity. It  was  not  extraordinary 
that  tbe  poor  little  orphan,  brother- 
less  and  sisterless,  clung  to  her 
only  friend.  Her  heart  was  almiost 
broken  when  they  parted.  He 
consigned  her  to  a  great-aunt,  who 
acknowledged  her  claims  on  her 
when  she  was  brought  in  person 
before  her,  but  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  making  any  in- 
quiries about  her  had  she  not  seen 
her.  She  repaid  the  debt  to  Her- 
bert, and  was  kind  to  Nellie. 
Herbert  then  set  off  for  Italy, 
where  he  had  remained  ever  since. 

A  year  or  two  after  her  arrival 
in  England,  Nellie  had  been  adopted 
by  a  rich  old  bachelor  relation, 
who  was  abo  connected  with  Her- 
bert. This  old  man  resolved  she 
should  be  his  heiress. 

Nellie  had,  however,  spoken  so 
enthusiastically  of  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude she  owed  Herbert,  and  the 
claims  he  had  on  all  who  professed 
to  love  her,  that  Mr.  fcipencer,  pre- 
viously to  the  final  arrangement  of 
his  testamentary  ailairs,  had  writ- 
ten to  him.  He  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  all  he  possessed  to 
Nellie,  and  at  the  same  time  rather 
coarsely  proposed  to  Herbert  that 
he  should  marry  her  and  take  the 
name  of  Spencer.    If  he  consented, 


though  the  landed  property  was 
strictly  entailed  on  the  ofispring  of 
the  marriage^a  large  sum  of  money 
was  divided  between  Nellie  and 
Herbert,  into  two  independent 
shares;  if  he  refused,  the  whok 
fortune  was  Nellie's,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  annuity  wlach 
was  settled  on  Herbert,  and  which 
at  his  death  was  merged  again  in 
the  property.  Herbert  was  thus 
poor  but  independent. 

Nellie  did  not  see  the  letter ;  in- 
deed, she  was  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
position till  Herbert's  refusal  of  it 
came.  Hla  answer  was  not  shown 
to  her,  but  she  was  told  its  purport, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  did  not  conceal 
Ins  annoyance  at  its  haughty  and 
resentful  tone.  Herbert  had  been 
deeply  offended.  He  wrote  as  if  he 
felt  he  had  been  mortally  insulted. 
To  his  chivalric,  romantic  nature, 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  marriage 
was  odious ;  and  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  notion  of  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward for  what  had  been  such  a 
labour  of  love  (the  service  he  had 
rendered  Nellie),  his  indignation 
could  not  be  controlled.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  never  more  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Mr.  or 
Miss  Spencer. 

Poor  Nellie  only  indistinctly 
heard  that  Herbert  had  preferred 
beggary,  so  Mr.  Spencer  termed  it, 
to  the  possession  of  an  enormous 
fortune  shared  with  her.  Her 
vanity  was  not  mortified,  she  pos- 
sessed very  little  of  that  irritabk 
noli  me  tanfftre  thistle  in  her  com- 
position, but  her  heart  was  wounded. 
She  felt  that  somehow  she  stood 
in  Herbert's  place.  Had  she  never 
come  to  Enghmd,  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
default  of  any  other  heir,  must 
have  done  justice  to  Herbert  Her- 
bert's goodness  in  bringing  her  to 
England  had  brought  about  this 
bitter  result.  But  how  to  atonii 
was  the  difficulty,  fur  during  his 
life-time  Mr.  Spencer  prevented  aU 
further  commuidcation  with  Her- 
bert. 

At  his  death  she  was  left  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Elton,  and  to  the 
guardianship  of  James  Elton.  She 
was  of  age  at  eighteen,  but  she 
was  to  reside  with  them,  if  un^ 
married,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
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James  Elton  fell  in  love  as  des- 
perately and  irretrievably  as  onlv 
a  midd.le-aged  bachelor  can  with 
Nellie,  but  before  he  liad  com- 
mitted himself,  he  had  discovered 
Nellie's  deep  interest  in,  and  grate- 
ful affection  for  Herbert  It  was 
not  yet  love,  but  Elton,  who  had 
long  known  the  wayward,  careless, 
but  thoroughly  loveable  Herbert, 
could  well  believe  %hat  a  girl  thus 
prepared  by  gratitude  and  affec- 
tionate interest,  only  required  a 
personal  knowledge  of  tne  man 
who  thus  filled  her  whole  thoughts, 
to  ^ve  him  her  whole  heart. 

Nellie  had  admirers  —  what 
heiress  has  not  ?  Nellie  had  lovers 
—what  girl  of  spirit  and  beauty  is 
without  them?  but  she  was  as 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  hom- 
age she  received,  as  if  she  had  been 
eighty  instead  of  eighteen.  Her 
one  absorbing  dream  was  to  serve 
Herbert,  and  compensate  to  him 
for  the  injustice  done  him  by  Mr. 
Spencer. 

She  consulted  James.  She  would 
have  purchased  every  picture  Her- 
bert had  painted,  she  would  have 
given  him  commissions  for  a  future 
series  of  pictures  which  would 
have  occupied  a  life-time  to  com- 
plete, and  she  would  have  insisted 
on  paying  all  in  advance.  But  this 
was  impossible ;  John  Herbert 
would  not  sell  his  sketches  or  un- 
dertake commissicms.  One  or  two 
of  his  pictures  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sell,  but  it  was  ludicrous 
to  observe  the  hardship  it  was  to 
him  to  |)art  with  them.  Stem 
necessity  had,  however,  imperi- 
ously demanded  the  sacrifice,  but 
he  had  been  known  to  refuse  a 
large  sum  from  persons  who  had 
disgusted  him  by  want  of  know- 
ledge of  art,  and  he  would  {»art 
for  a  mere  trifle  with  his  most 
cherished  performance  to  some  tnie 
connoisseur  or  acute  critic. 

After  all,  the  value  of  money  is 
but  relative,  and  there  was  not 
much  it  could  do  for  HcrWrt. 
His  indifference  to  it  wsis  absolute. 

When  Nellie  was  twenty  she 
begged  Mrs.  Klt4)n  to  go  abroad. 
James  had  been  in  llomc  the  whole 
winter,  his  aunt,  sisters,  and  Miss 
Spencer  arrived  there  in  April 


The  first  two  sittings  passed  off 
in  the  most  harmonious  manner, 
and  Nellie's  incognito  was  strictly 
kept.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
she  petitioned  for  two  more  in  her 
own  house.  Herbert  hesitated,  but 
finally  complied. 

*  The  fact  is,*  he  said,  apologizing 
for  having  hesitated,  as  he  entered 
the  room  for  the  fourth  sitting, '  I 
am  in  a  state  of  perfect  bewilder- 
ment During  these  three  sittings 
during  which  1  have  been  absent, 
and  during  that  afternoon  when  1 
accompanied  you  to  the  Ludovisi, 
my  landlord  has  been  making  the 
most  astonishing  and  unheara  of 
revolutions  in  my  apartment  and 
studio.  Carpet  and  matting  have 
been  put  down,  curtains  have  been 
put  up,  he  has  hung  tapestry  on 
the  walls,  absolutely  good  and 
tastefully  chosen,  and  I  think  if  I 
do  not  remain  immovable  in  my 
studio,  it  will  take  only  a  few  days 
more  to  transform  it  into  a  palace. 
Cinderella's  godmother  was  a  goose 
compared  to  my  miracle-working 
nadrone.  You  would  no  longer 
laugh  at  my  disorderly  den,  Elton, 
now ;  and  I  am  in  terror  if  I  am 
absent  much  longer,  that  he  will 
actually  invade  the  studio  itself 
and  put  it  in  order.' 

Nellie  and  Elton  both  laughed 
at  this  climax  ;  but  Nellie  was  de- 
lighted to  find  how  totally  unsus- 
picious Herbert  was  of  the  cause 
of  these  changes.  Slie  had  confided 
her  wishes  to  her  maid  Annina, 
with  cftrtt'  ftlcnirhe  as  to  expense, 
and  with  the  .strictest  commands 
to  1x3  secret.  How  Annina  had 
|>ersuailed  the  landlord,  she  knew 
not,  but  she  herself  had  chosen, 
and  Annina  had  made  the  curtains, 
car|K'ts,  (kc,  which  were  ti>  change 
a  cold  unhealthy  apartment  int4>  a 
comfortable  i  »ne.  The  {Mulrone  had 
mended  windows,  closeti  two  un- 
nec€ssiir>'  doors,  and  o|)ened  an 
additional  one.  The  large  loggia 
which  ran  in  front  of  the  bed-room 
and  sitting-nM»m  hail  been  deco- 
rated with  a  ^y  matting — the  vine 
which  grew  in  rich  pn)fiLHion  over 
it  had  l)eeii  pruned  and  cut  till  it 
admitted  air  and  light,  and  the. 
whole  i>aRii)et  (»f  the  loggia  n-av 
now  covered  with  red  Etruscan- 
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shaped  terra-cotta  vases  filled  with 
the  spike-leaved  cactuses  and  aloes 
whicn  are  so  characteristic  of  Rome. 
Even  though  the  studio  itself  had 
not  been  touched,  the  window  had 
been  cleaned,  a  new  curtain  hung 
before  it,  and  the  ground  had  been 
carefully  and  elaborately  scoured, 
there  were  more  chairs  in  it,  and  a 
large  *  armoire,'  in  which  some  of 
the  heterogeneous  articles  had  been 
deposited. 

Annina  had  simply  told  the 
padrone  that  these  alterations  were 
commanded  by  a  relative  of  Her- 
bert's, but  that  Herbert  was  so 
eccentric  it  must  be  done  without 
his  knowledge,  and  the  padrone 
must  take  the  merit  or  blame  on 
himself.  He  was  only  too  willing 
to  do  so  at  the  rate  he  was  paid 
for  everything,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge, that  come  what  would,  the 
articles  would  remain  in  his  house. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  quite  wiUing 
to  gratify  any  whim  of  those 
'  pazzi,  gl'  Inglesi.' 

The  morning  before  the  first  sit- 
ting which  was  to  be  in  his  own 
house,  Herbert  had  breakfasted  at 
the  Cafie  Gr^co.  He  breakfasted 
there  when  he  breakfasted  at  all. 
There  was,  as  usual,  a  plentiful 
assemblage  of  artists ;  bearded  and 
moustached  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries ;  spruce  Englishmen, 
neat  even  at  that  hour,  and  looking 
as  if  they  had  never  left  the  small 
and  symmetrical  domestic  parlours 
of  their  native  land,  though  years 
and  years  had  passed  in  this  law- 
less wandering  life  ;  long-haired 
Danes.  burly,  reckless-looking 
Frenclimen,  drinking  wine  instead 
of  coffee;  self-willed  and  pugna- 
cious Americans,  with  surreptitious 
tobacco  swelling  in  their  cheeks, 
but  all  with  an  air  of  life^  indi- 
viduality, and  self-reliance,  if  also 
of  self-assertion,  which  gave  them 
incontestibly  the  palm  over  the 
assemblages  in  the  Caff6  Nuovo  or 
any  other  in  which  languid  and 
wearied  travellers  or  effete  Ponti- 
ficals assembled. 

The  great  English  sculptor,  who 
has  never  missed  his  morning  cup 
of  coffee  at  the  Caff6  Gr^o  for 
more  years  than  one  likes  to  re- 
member, when  one  also  considers 


of  what  value  is  that  life  to  art» 
was  there,  delivering  as  usual  some 
of  his  terse  and  pithy  axioms  with 
his  decided  yet  simple  manner. 
The  forcible  enunciation  of  a  man 
who  has  sought  for  Truth  patiently 
and  honestly,  and  expresses  what 
he  has  f ouna  fearlessly  and  posi- 
tively. He  and  Herbert  were  great 
allies.  Herbert  had  a  profoimd 
veneration  for  Gibson.  Gibson  re- 
cognised and  proclaimed  Herbert's 
talents,  and  respected  his  character. 

The  conversation  turned  on 
beauty^  and  Gibson  spoke  with  an 
enthusiasm  (ever-young)  of  the 
beauty  of  a  lady  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  Rome,  a  Miss  Spencer. 

'  She  has  the  most  winning  face,' 
he  said,  *  a  charming  playful  smile, 
and  with  these  very  feminine  at- 
tractions she  combines  a  brow  and 
a  pose  of  the  head  I  have  never 
seen  but  in  the  purest  Greek  type. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  alone  could 
paint  such  a  face,  at  once  so  refined 
and  so  intellectual' 

*  She  is  a  rich  heiress,'  said  one 
of  the  other  artists,  *  and  is  going 
to  be  married  to  a  relation,  or 
guardian,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
James  Elton,  a  good  fellow,  but 
plain,  and  much  older  than  she  is.' 

Herbert  turned  round.  It  seemed 
strange  to  hear  little  Nell  so  spoken 
of. 

*  They  say,'  added  another,  *  that 
she  has  come  to  Rome  with  the 
most  generous  intentions  towards 
artists.  She  is  going  to  till  a  gallery 
with  pictures.' 

The  conversation  turned  off  in 
another  direction.  The  morning 
assemblage  dispersed,  and  Herbert 
went  home.  He  was  delighted  that 
it  was  to  be  the  first  sitting  in  his 
own  house.  He  was  rather  glad 
on  that  account  that  the  sitting- 
room,  which  opened  into  his  studio 
on  one  side  and  into  his  bed-room 
on  the  other,  had  been  so  adorned 
by  his  padrone  ;  for  now  it  was  a 
pretty  and  picturesque  room.  He 
further  decorated  it  with  a  few 
flowers  placed  on  the  table  near 
which  the  young  lady  was  to  sit. 

He  was  working  at  the  picture, 
and  thinking  with  somewhat  of 
wounded  feelings  of  Elton's  want 
of  confidence  in  him.    They  had 
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htid  so  many  diflcussions  about 
marna;LCO,  uikI  James  liad  so  re- 
proaclieil  llerlxirt  fur  cutting  him- 
self off  from  all  Jissociiitioii  with 
the  lS|>encer8  jirevious  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  death,  and  hail  ho  often 
hint<,'d,  even  lately,  at  the  advanta;;eH 
of  such  a  marriage  for  him  (Her- 
bert,  that  his  lip  ciirle<l  in  scorn  at 
the  e violent  want  of  openness  and 
straiu^litforwartiness  in  Jim.  Wiiat 
Wius  lie  afraid  of  t  There  could  be 
no  chance  of  rivalry.  Eveiy  feel- 
ing <»f  Herbert's  heart  was  absorbed 
in  the  young  Italian  with  whuni 
he  had  lately  become  acquainted, 
who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him, 
of  whose  very  name  he  was  igno- 
rant, and  yet  to  whom,  by  the  line 
intuition  of  love,  he  knew  he  wjls 
b4)und  l»y  the  chords  of  the  most 
entire  symjiathy  and  the  most  in- 
timate comprehension.  l*nnr  little 
Nellie!  he  eouhl  not  help  smiling 
at  the  julmiring,  alnntst  reverential 
way  in  which  he  hail  heard  her 
nientiniied.  II(»w  often  ha<l  she 
sat  on  his  knee  or  slept  in  his  arms 
— how  often,  little  mniikey,  had 
alie,  in  the  waywardness  of  illness, 
refused  to  take  fotHl  but  from  iiis 
hand.  It  was  strange,  but  he  could 
not  imagine  how  she  could  have 
developed  into  this  rarely  b«autilul 
w<mjanliood.  At  all  events,  he 
Would  eutleavoin*  to  see  her,  and 
judge  him>elf,  <ine  of  tlu-se  ilays. 
Afterall,  >lie  hal  no  part,  probably, 
in  Mr.  Siii-neer's  insult ingiktler.  and 
for  the  >.ike  <»f  Auld  Ian.:  syne 
he  woidil  lie  ;;lad  l.»  shake  hands 
with  her  a-.'ain.  lint  all  th«-^e 
thou;;hl.^  were  put  to  tiiglit  as  he 
heard  a  earria.-e  stop,  auil  >aw  lii^ 
beautiful  inoiivl  .step  out  of  it  and 
enter  tlu-  liou^e. 

Nellie  h;id  brnu.irht  .\nnina.  for 
Jim  wa-i  tujagri.  Winn  tiny 
entered  the  ImuM',  Mrrln'rl'-i  lan«l- 
lord  met  tli«ni  on  tin-  -tair-*,  autl 
after  a  low  bnw  t<»  Ni  111'-,  enleptl 
into  a  loHi;  ulii^pi  n-d  e  >nvrr-atioii 
\\'\{\\  Aiinina.  an<l  f.'l!<  \\«'d  liiiMii 
to  the  «ioiir  of  lierbi-rt'-i  nMhIio. 
Mc-rbfrt  ••I'l-neil  it.  ami  ob-^irvol 
with  .surpii-e  that  tin*  man  -TimmI 
for  a  1*  w  nliuute^  on  tin- lini  MfM, 
and  >fruird  pointing  **\it  to  A'lnina 
tin'  i:np"«>veuji'ni"i  ainl  .  lt«T.i*.i"'n^ 
in  the  room.-,  and  between  each  he 


made  a  low  bow  in  the  direction  «)f 
Nellie,  but  he  was  soon  S4»  busy 
placing  her,  and  pre}uiring  for  hu 
work,  that  he  thought  no  more  of 
ISignor  ik>nif:izio's  unwouteil  Uian- 
ners. 

The  sitting  commenced ;  ami 
Herbert,  in  Ids  slow,  c«»rrect,  but 
somewhat  stltf  Italian,  began  s]*e:dc- 
ing  of  the  i»icture  f'>r  which  he 
luul  a.sketl  her  to  sit.  He  IuhI  al- 
rea<  ly,  f n  »m  h  is  ow  n  ]  m  irt  rait  •  »f  her, 
sketched  in  the  princii  al  liiiure, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  and  >pirited 
sketch,  lie  poiiited  out  to  lier  an 
cn;rni\ing  he  had  i»f  Shetler's 
H'liri^tus  O»n?*olator,*  and  siiid 
that  the  idea  of  his  picture  h:id  leen 
in  M)nie  nu-iu^ure  sug::e&ted  by  it. 

He  wi.^hcd  to  |»jdut  an  apotheosis 
of  w. 'man,  not  only  ils the  dan :: liter, 
wife,  mother,  but  through  the>i*  re- 
latii'us  to  an  iuiliviimal,  t«>  typify 
her  greater  mi nistrat inns  ii»  hunuk- 
nity.  lie  wished  t«i  end)iHly  in  one 
beautiful  woman  that  feminine 
element  which  ;;ranted  fair  play 
and  >e<iMe  wouiil,  he  conceived, 
thoroui^iiiy  niodify  the  W4>rM,  and 
whirh,  acting  >ith-  by  >ide  with 
man,  w..id«l  reliiii-  art  into  bt-auiy, 
iKUeirate  life  with  li;'ht,  rn*wn 
law  with  litve  :  a  realization  of 
that  grand  ligure  whieh  St.  Ji>hu 
i\  I resa w  * ;  h e  w i . man  c h  •!  hei i  w it  h 
the  >un,  and  crowned  with  the 
stars.' 

Nellie'.s  eye<  dilated  as  she  lis- 
temil.  ileriiirt  wa«»  earue.^t, ihi>ugb 
faueifui  ;  i'loi|Uent.  if  inia.Mnative  : 
and  there  wrre  cinird-  in  Ntllie'si 
heart  wnieh  thrilhd  ;l^  he  >] Hike  oil 
til!"*  exaltid  tlirnir.  'I  l.r  rapt  ex- 
pri"Siiin  o:i  !.•  r  fa.r  -.ivi-  it  a  >ul)- 
iiuie.  unraiihly  hi. li;,  whirh  .-^tdl 
biiiiT  >uiieo  I  in- picture;  and  Her- 
bert w.iN  m«>rran<i  m<>re  i*n<-hahtrtL 

H«-  W.is  n<i  h>Ii:^i  I    llurDt  :   l.e  frtam- 

iutri'l.  i:e  hidi.itto  :  an«l  the  end 

•  •f  hi-  « oiivii-;:t."n  wi.uid  have 
bei-n  \i  1. 1  iy  ui.\\nril:y  the  coni- 
nnhci'SM-i.t  ;  fi^r  it  ehan/'d  from 
.,--ni  raiit.r-  :«>  ii.dn  i«iu.i"aie>.  ir-'in 
niaMi:<<«Mi  i>i  ih*  i-)i«'ii.d  man  who 
v.. I.  :;.•.!  .-in-:  t !.■.■•■  n.iv.ini.::  hid 

•  twn  i"\«-,  and  h  •piij  :.  a-kin:,'.  ini- 
I  i»'V:n-r  Ini-,  wiirn  a:  ihat  very 
iM-i:niiit   a   knori;    wa-«    luard.  and 

Mi««.  Klii»n  aiul  li<  r  dau^htvn 

i-nureii; 
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There  was  no  escape.  Both  Her- 
bert and  Nellie  remembered  it  was 
the  very  day  Herbert  had  asked 
Mrs.  Elton  to  come  a  month  pre- 
viously, so  that  she  was  dans  son 
droit, 

'Why,  Nellie,  who  would  have 
tJionght  it?*  said  the  youngest  girl, 
who  was  talkative,  and  rather 
vulgar.  *  You  never  told  us  it  was 
Jim's  Mend,  Mr.  Herbert,  who  was 
painting  your  picture.' 

*He  has  succeeded  very  well,' 
said  Mrs.  Elton,  in  a  patronizing 
tone,  fussing  up  to  the  easel ;  '  but 
ratlier  an  idealized  portrait,  1 
should  say.' 

Nellie  was  literally  breathless 
with  confusion.  Herbert,  strange 
to  say,  was  the  first  to  recover  liim- 
self.  He  looked  more  steru  than 
she  could  have  thought  possible. 
A  man  who  has  been  walking  in  a 
smiling  sunny  prairie,  and  who, 
without  warning,  falls  suddenly 
into  an  ambush  which  an  enemy 
has  prepared  for  him,  may  wear 
such  a  look. 

He  bowed  to  Mrs.  Elton,  and 
said,  'I  myself  do  not  think  the 
picture  has  done  justice  to  the 
original  in  all  points.  To  ensure 
success  and  produce  a  true  likeness 
would  require  a  profounder  com- 
prehension of  art  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to.' 

There  was  a  double  meaning  in 
these  words,  which  hit  home. 
Nellie's  face  was  covered  with  in- 
dignant blushes,  but  she  could  not 
speak.  She  felt  that  most  humi- 
liating of  all  feelings  to  a  woman, 
that  she  was  in  a  false  position, and 
could  not  extricate  herself  from  it. 

'I  understand  now,'  continued 
Mrs.  Elton,  *why  Jim  and  you 
have  been  more  than  usually  con- 
fidential and  mysterious  the  last 
week  or  two.  Is  this  picture  for 
himr 

*Yes,  yes,'  said  Nellie,  impa- 
tiently, wishing  herself  a  hundred 
miles  off. 

But  all  was  not  over  yet.  Jane 
Elton  had  been  occupying  herself 
by  looking  about  her  at  the  rooms 
and  furniture.  She  now  ran  back 
to  Nellie,  while  Herbert  stood  by 
Mrs.  Elton,  as  she  was  examining 
the  sketches  in  a  portfolio. 


*  I  see  now,'  she  said,  *  why  An- 

nina  and  you  have  been  so  busy 
sewing  curtains  and  choosing  car- 
pets and  tapestry.  Could  not  your 
ladyship  come  to  a  studio  till  you 
had  furnished  it  T 

This  wjis  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 
and  Nellie  hoped  Herbert  had  not 
heard  it. 

*  You  are  a  good,  kind  creature, 
Nell,'  rattled  on  the  unsuspicious 
girl,  *  that's  the  tmth.  Jim  told 
me  Mr.  Herbert  ought  to  have  had 
your  fortune,  but  for  Mr.  Sf)encer's 
whim  about  the  name,  and  that  you 
want  to  make  it  up  to  him.' 

Nellie  could  hear  no  more.  She 
jumped  up  ;  she  could  not  endure 
the  accusing  look  fixed  on  her. 

'  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  think  I 
hear  the  carriage,'  she  said,  and  put 
on  her  hat  and  veil. 

It  was  the  carriage,  and  James 
Elton  was  in  it.  When  he  entered 
the  studio  he  saw  that  all  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  Herbert  looked 
fearfully  angry.  Of  all  the  fore- 
gone insinujitions  which  made  the 
truth  so  inexpressibly  bitter  to  him, 
Jim  was  entirely  ignorant. 

Nellie  looked  timidly  towards 
Herbert  as  she  moved  to  the  door. 

'  Our  sittings  are  over,'  he  said, 
as  he  bowed  coldly  to  her.  *I 
will  send  you  the  picture  in  a  few 
days.' 

'  Is  it  finished  f  asked  Mrs.  Elton. 

*  Quite  finished.' 

'Wait,  Nell;  we  will  go  with 
you.' 

James  handed  in  the  ladies  and 
returned.  Herbert  was  painting 
with  great  zeal. 

*  Are  you  vexed,  John  V 

*  Why?  said  Herbert,  carelessly. 
*  Miss  Spencer  wished,  no  doubt,  to 
be  very  kind,  but  she  has  mistaken 
the  object  of  her  benevolence,  and 
I  confess  the  motive  of  her  masque- 
rade is,  and  will  probably  always 
remain,  a  mystery  to  mc ;  but  of 
course  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  vexed.' 

*  But  you  look  so,  John.' 

*  Are  you  and  I  friends,  Jim  T 

*  Are  we  not  f 

*Why  could  you  not  have  told 
mef 

Herbert  referred  to  Elton's  en- 
gagement, but  Elton   understood 
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him  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pseudo- 
Italian  and  Nellie. 

*I  promised  I  would  not — a 
girl's  whim,  that's  all.* 

*  It  does  not  matter  now.' 
Herbert  tried  to  say  something 

about  wishes  for  their  happiness, 
but  a  tightness  in  his  throat  choked 
him. 

*If  you  only  knew,  John,  how 
she  wishes  to  serve  you * 

*  Thanks.  No  man  or  woman 
living  has  a  right  to  confer  favours 
on  me.' 

His  eyes  flashed  with  haughty 
indignation. 

The  fact  is,  as  Browning  says, 
*  Whosoever  loves  must  be  in  some 
sort  god  or  worshipper,  queen  or 
page  7  and  most  of  us,  when  wo 
love,  choose  what  seems  the  royal 
part— that  of  giving.  But  it  is 
more  divine  in  some  c«ises  to  sub- 
mit to  receive.  And  Herbert  had 
a  nature  noble  enough  to  have 
been  contented  with  the  subordi- 
nate one,  had  Nellie  loved  him ; 
but  Nellie  was  betrothed  to  Elton, 
and  it  was  intolerable  to  him  to  be 
indebted  to  her. 

'When  does  Mrs.  Elton  leave 
Bomef 

*  In  a  week  or  ten  days — it  is  not 
finally  settled.' 

Herbert  remained  silent  and 
went  <m  working  with  a  fen>cious 
kind  of  vigour,  and  Jim  thought  it 
best  to  leave  him,  as  ho  obtained 
nothing  but  monosyllabic  replies 
to  his  remarks. 

A  few  days  afteiru-ards  Miss 
Spencer  received  her  jwrtrait.  With 
it  were  two  exquisitely  tinished 
landscapes,  framed  in  tlie  most 
elaborate  and  artistic  carving,  and 
a  note  containing  these  few  lines : 

'I  shall  be  ^l^d  if  you  think 
these  pictures  will  actiuit  my  debt 
to  you.  I  wish  you  every  happi- 
ness, and  am  rejoiced  that  at  la&t 
you  pennit  nie  to  do  so  in  your 
true  character.     Farewell. 

*JoHX  Herbert.* 

No  answer  was  sent  to  this  letter; 
but  James,  who  found  Nellie  in 
tears  over  it,  went  to  John  to  ex- 
postulate with  him.  lie  found  the 
studio  locked ;  the  artist  had  gone 
to  Albano. 


CHAPTER  HL 


A  week  aftenii-ards  Elton  called 
again,  and  found  that  Herbert 
had  returned.  He  was  looking 
dreadfully  ill,  and  James  could  see 
the  traces  of  many  struggles  and 
much  mental  as  well  as  physical 
sutfering  on  his  face. 

When  he  entered  the  studio, 
Herbert  was  standing  before  the 
sketch  of  Nellie  as  *  Notre  Dame  de 
bon  Secours  :*  but  he  turned  away 
savagely  and  covered  it.  It  was 
torture  to  him  that  Jim  should  see 
what  a  fool  he  was.  He  had  so 
scorned  love,  and  now — no,  no, 
it  could  not  be  love— he  would 
fon^et  it  entirely,  and  devote  him- 
self more  diligently  than  ever  to 
art. 

*I  thought  you  were  to  leave 
Rome  this  week,  Elton  V 

'  I  am  not  dreaming  of  going 
away.* 

'  I  thought  you  accompanied  your 
aunt  and  sisters  f 

*  No,  1  am  going  to  stay.' 
There  was  a  silence,  and  a  look 

of    pain    passed    over    Herbert's 
face. 

*  Wliy  do  you  stay,  Jim  f 

*  Because  I  am  anxious  about 
some  (me  in  llome.* 

Herbert  did  not  answer,  but  the 
compression  of  his  lips  and  tlic 
contraction  of  his  forehead  showed 
how  much  he  suffered. 

*  Come  to  England,  John.' 

*  You  know  it  is  impossible.  l)o 
your  cousins  and  Sliss  Sjiencer 
leave  Rome  this  weekf 

His  lip  blanched  as  he  said  the 
wonl  Si>eiicer. 

*In  a  week,  I  tldnk,  or  there- 
abouts.* 

*  And  you  do  not  go  with  them  ?' 

*  No.* 

*  How  short  and  surly  you  are, 
Jim.' 

*  Don  t  pn>voke  me,  nerl>ert.* 

*  Dear  old  fellow,'  sad  Herlwrt, 
in  the  lioyLsh  and  caressing  tone 
which  nunglcil  with  his  more 
serious  miKxls,  *  I  know  you  are 
vexed  with  me,  and  yet  you  are 
going  to  brave  the  summer  heat, 
which  you  so  dislike,  l>ecause  you 
think  as  ill  of  nn*  state  of  health 
as  I  do  myself.    I  am  not  the  cold- 
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blooded  wretch  you  think  me.  I 
accept  ^our  kindness,  and  thank 
you  for  it  from  my  heart.' 

James  Elton  was  moved,  but  lie 
was  too  seriously  displeased  to 
answer.  He  merely  nodded,  and 
left  the  studio,  muttering  that 
Nellie  expected  him.  He  thought 
Herbert  was  a  brute  to  Nellie,  and 
yet  ....  After  he  was  gone, 
Herbert  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in 
deep  thought;  he  then  rose,  and 
again  uncovering  Nellie's  picture, 
stood  before  it. 

*  Notre  Dame  de  bon  Secours,' 
he  murmured,  *  but  not  for  me. 

He  would  not  look  again,  and 
turning  resolutely  away,  he  sat 
down  to  the  study  he  wished  to 
finish.  In  the  study,  he  had  put 
in  the  broken  coluiim,  with  the 
passion-flower  crowning  it,  which 
he  had  sketched  at  Mrs.  Elton's. 
The  train  of  thought  which  it 
roused  was  too  painful,  and  he  put 
it  aside.  John  Herbert  was  in  love 
at  last ;  but  his  pride  had  been 
wounded  to  the  quick.  That 
Nellie,  happy  in  her  engagement 
with  James,  should  seek  to  play 
the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  to  him, 
was  unendurable.  Elton's  kind- 
ness itself  was  a  torture  in  certain 
moods.  He  had  just  now,  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
accepted  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness ;  now,  it  was  a  positive 
pain  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Jim  and  he  should  be  left 
alone,  Jim  eating  out  his  heart  in 
imi)atience  for  the  time  to  come  for 
him  to  be  free  to  return  to  Nellie, 
and  she  waiting  eagerlv  for  the 
consummation  of  her  happiness, 
which  his  death  was  to  seal. 

*I  feel  I  shall  not  detain  liioi 
long,'  he  muttered. 

He  was  profoundly  miserable. 
Art  availed  him  nothing  in  this 
mood.  That  life  which  was  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  a  spiritual  idea 
alone,  was  ebbing  away  :  and  as  it 
ebbed,  the  weakness  of  nis  nature 
made  him  sigh  weakly  for  human 
affection  and  earthly  tics,  and  the 
hunger  of  the  heart  became  un- 
appeasable just  as  all  chance  of 
satisfying  it  was  over.  No  man 
must  cultivate  one  part  of  his 
nature  alone,  or  he  will  have  a 


heavy  debt  to  pay;  and  perha^js 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
bankrupt  of  success  in  his  most 
cherished  aims,  the  latent  and 
hitherto  unemployed  forces  of  his 
being  will  arise  and  demand  a  stem 
reckoning. 

Herbert  sat  for  some  time  lost 
in  the  fluctuation  of  his  feelings  ; 
but  the  heat  became  so  suffocating, 
his  power  of  commanding  himself 
was  so  overcome  by  physical  weak- 
ness, added  to  mental  torture,  that 
he  found  he  could  not  work.  He 
thought  the  fresh  air  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  would  revive  him.  He  left 
his  studio,  and  jumping  into  a 
fiacre^  told  the  coachman  to  drive 
out  of  the  I*orta  Salara.  He  had 
entirely  forgotten  it  was  the  first 
of  May,  and  that  it  was  the  day 
the  German  artists  celebrate  by  a 
procession  and  a  pic-nic  in  the 
Campagna.  His  .coachman,  how- 
ever, had  not  forgotten  it,  and  he 
Eushed  on  his  poor  jaded,  wearied 
acks  till  they  reached  a  large 
assembly  of  persons  who  had  met 
on  that  part  of  the  plain  which  is 
near  Poussin's  rocks. 

Every  year  the  German  artists 
and  students  hold  a  merry  festival 
in  the  open  air,  in  some  picturesque 
part  of  the  Campagna.  They  keep 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fatherland.  They 
wear  mediaeval  fancy  dresses,  they 
liave  a  president  enthroned  on  a 
fanciful  car,  and  all  are  decorated 
with  swords,  or  rather  with  scab- 
bards, for  the  weapon  inside  is  a 
very  bloodless  one, — a  mere  wooden 
blade,  with  the  device,  *  Thou  shalt 
not  kill '  emblazoned  in  large 
Gothic  characters  on  it. 

It  depends  a  good  deal  on  who 
is  president  how  the  festa  goes  off; 
but  when  it  is  a  popular  member 
of  the  fraternity  of  artists,  or  one 
who  has  a  spirit  of  invention,  or 
rather  of  organization,  nothing  can 
be  gayer  or  more  pleasant  than  this 
May  holiday. 

Bright  colours,  pretty  women, 
picturesque  costumes  ;  over  all,  the 
Koman  sky.  with  its  serene  and 
changeless  olue ;  beneath  all,  the 
earth,  with  its  carpet  of  wild 
flowers  and  tender  vernal  grass : 
and  around  all,  that  balmy,  lucid 
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air  wliicli  it  is  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment to  breathe,  and  which  seems 
to  soothe  sorrow  as  much  as  it 
heals  pain. 

Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  games, 
races,  running  in  sacks,  leaping, 
wrestling;  the  Teutonic  element 
asserting  itself  forcibly  partly  in 
these  athletic  sports.  |)artly  in  that 
exquisite  music  which  is  heard 
after  tiic  noise  lias  ceased. 

At  this  particular  festa  was  pre- 
sent an  English  lady  who  nad 
been  once  a  celebrated  queen  of 
song,  both  in  Italy  and  England. 
She  was  an  artist,  by  God's  gift  as 
well  as  by  hereditary  claini,  and 
the  artists  present  were  desirous  of 
rendering  her  due  homage. 

After  the  jovial  dinner,  which 
was  eaten  pic-nic  fashion  on  the 
ffrass,  about  a  dozen  >[oung  men 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sound, 
the  ueautiful  well  tutored  voioea 
sang  a  chorus  composed  for  the 
occasion. 

Surelv  music,  like  colour,  is  one 
of  Gods  especial  charities.  Use 
might  sha[)c  form,  and  sound  be 
intelligible  in  words,  but  what  a 
ffrey  dumb  world  it  would  then  be. 
Kow,  if  we  seek  for  beauty  for  the 
eye,  comes  colour  to  enchant 
us ;  if  we  seek  for  beauty  for  the 
ear.  we  are  ravished  by  melody, 
ana  thus  to  man  it  is  given  not 
only  to  live,  but  to  eiyoy.  The 
voices  swelled  in  full  accord,  then 
sank,  and  the  echoes  prolonged  the 
sweet  cadence  till  every  he;irt  was 
stirred  with  the  passionate  melan- 
choly  of  the  straiiL 

One  iK*rson  in  a  group  among 
the  listeners  was  moved  to  tears. 
Nellie,  with  Mrs.  Elton  and  her 
daughterly  was  present.  The  music 
had  touched  her  as  few  things 
could  liavo  d<.>ne,  and  her  tears  fell 
fast.  She  move<l  away,  aiki  wan- 
dered over  the  grass  till  she  found 
she  had  reached  the  other  side  of 
the  mound  at  the  foot  of  which  all 
the  gay  com|>aiiy  was  assembled. 
It  was  a  respite  to  her  to  liwl  her- 
self alone,  and  she  went  on,  till  she 
stood  behind  a  clump  of  trees, 
which  entirely  shut  out  from  her 
the  revellers  below,  tlu»u;{h  fnif- 
mentaiy  chords  from  the  musie 


rose  with  a  sweetness  made  more 
touching  by  the  breaks  and  {jauses 
caused  by  Uie  distance. 

Nellie  was  in  a  very  despcmdent 
state  of  mind.  She  had  tailed  in 
her  plan,  and  failure  is  always 
bitter.  Nellie  was  a  charming 
creature ;  but  charming  creatures, 
let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  are 
often  self-willed  and  proud.  N  ellie 
was  very  proud,  and  she  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  find  herself 
baftted;  nay,  it  seemed  very  like 
being  twice  rejected.  Yes:  the 
ugly  thought  would  come ;  she 
turned  pale  as  she  reflected  on  it, 
and  then  tlie  jtaleness  gave  way  to 
a  warm  indignant  blush.  It  never 
occurred  to  Nellie  that  any  one 
could  misunderstand  her  relations 
with  James.  He  was  her  brother, 
her  guardian,  her  old  friend  (not 
such  an  old  friend  as  Herbert, 
though) ;  but  such  a  staid,  steady 
fellow  could  never  be  thought  of  in 
any  other  capacity  but  that  of  ad- 
viser, consoler,  guide.  It  was 
sweet,  however,  to  have  such  an 
affection  to  fall  back  on.  He  loved 
Herbert,  too,  so  dearly ;  and  Her- 
bert had  accepted  his  offer  of  re- 
maining with  him— that  was  one 
comfort. 

Nellie  resolved  to  make  him 
promise  faithfully  to  let  her  know 
every  |>articular  of  Herbert  s  health. 
She  did  not  dare  allow  even  to 
herself  (iK>or  Nellie !)  that  there 
was  much  to  fear  in  Herl>ert*s 
state ;  nor  did  she  acknowledge 
whv  all  her  hoi)cs  were  thus  bound 
in  Herbert's  life,  and  that  the  gra- 
titude of  the  child  had  nier>;eil  into 
the  absitrbing  love  nf  the  woman. 
She  was  too  innocent  and  too 
girlish  clearl}'  t4»  understand  her 
own  feelings.  She  only  knew  she 
was  very  unhappy. 

While  she  Wiis  thus  musin;;,  a 
slow  step  at  her  side  made  her  hnik 
up,  and  a  vnicc  suddenly  addresbcd 
her: 

*  Miss  S|>encer  !  is  it  tM>sHil>lc  f 

1 1  w;is  1  i  er bert  H  e  ha<l  Kot  out 
of  his  carriage  and  sent  it  away, 
while  he  wandered  as  far  as  he 
could  from  thegay  plea-surc-beeken 
below. 

Nrllie  rec«»vered  herself  at  (»iice. 

'  Why  imposhible,  Mr.  Herbert  f 
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*I  oould  Dot  IftDcy  you  would 
be  left  aloae.' 

*  Why  slwold  I  hav^  less  liberty 
than  ouer  people  ?  I  was  a  little 
tned,  JBid  I  fancied  I  could  enjoy 
iSbm  music  better  here,'  Nellie  an- 
swered, petulantly.  It  is  often  a 
woman's  armour  when  she  feels 
most  weak  and  bumble. 

*  What  a  pathos  underlies  their 
gayest  songs  with  the  Germans,  do 
yon  not  think  so  T  He  plunged  at 
once  into  a  subject  wliicli  could  be 
impersonal,  for  there  was  a  tone  in 
her  voice  which  stung  him. 

*Yes:  it  is  very  perceptible  in 
such  a  chorus  as  this,  which  is  joy- 
008  and  genial,  but  in  which  there 
is  a  depth  bo  different  from  the 
tight  sparkling  brindid  of  an  Ita- 
lian composer. 

'Yes;  the  Italians  have  much 
more  single-mindedness,  or  single- 
heartedness,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
than  we  have;  they  love,  hate, 
enjoy,  suffer  with  a  more  simple 
wholeness  than  we  Northerns.' 

*  There  is  not  that  mingling  of 
op]>o6ing  currents ;  with  us,  even 
in  joy  there  is  perceptible  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  unattained  and  unat- 
tainable ;  and  in  our  grief  there  is 
always  a  note  of  aspiration,  of  vic- 
tory.' 

^  If  I  may  speak  as  a  painter,  the 
Italians  know  blue  and  red — ^the 
Germans  understand  violet  and 
orange.' 

*  I  suppose  the  perfect  individual 
would  be  one  who  manages  the 
whole  scale  of  colour,  blends  hope 
with  grief,  humility  with  joy.' 

*'  It  is  the  same  with  the  coun- 
tenance :  how  plainly  we  read  these 
expressive  faces  around  us ;  our 
Northern  ones  are  almost  inscru- 
table.' 

Nellie  thought  so  too,  and  wished 
she  could  read  Herbert's.  He  was 
so  pale,  he  looked  so  ill,  and  yet  in 
his  eyes  was  a  troubled  gleam 
whenever  he  met  hers,  which  gave 
a  fire  and  a  glow  to  his  whole  face. 
She  had  a  dim  consciousness  that 
no  man  who  was  utterly  indifferent 
towards  her  could  so  have  looked. 
But  his  words  and  manner  belied 
loA  eyes. 

Both  felt  too  constrained,  how- 
ever, to  prolong  the  interview,  and 


they  rose  and  turned  their  steps 
downwards. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens 
were  deepening  into  that  wonder- 
ful orange  tint  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  Roman  sunsets — ^a  colour  at  once 
transparent,  yet  deep.  But  this 
evening  Herbert's  artist  eye  was 
blind  to 

The  strange  superflaous  glory  of  the  air. 

They  walked  side  by  side,  with 
drooping  eyes  and  silent  lips ;  with 
the  same  sad  thought  in  the  hearts 
of  each,  that  it  was  certainly  the 
last  time  they  should  so  walk  to- 
gether. 

Oh!  if  the  earth  on  which  we 
tread  could  be  conscious  of  the 
feelings  which  make  heavy  the 
once  fight  foot,  or  if  the  sky  could 
guess  why  our  eyes  turn  away  from 
its  blue  arch,  it  might  be  that  a 
voice  of  comfort  and  consolation 
would  be  heard  to  whisper  to  ua. 
But  it  never  may  be  so ;  and  now 
as  ever,  all  nature  was  silent  and 
unpitying;  and  Herbert  and 
Nellie  never  forgot  the  misery  of 
that  walk,  the  smiling  recklessness 
of  the  sunny  scene  around  them, 
nor  the  relentless  serenity  of  the 
blue  above  them. 

When  they  reached  the  Eltons, 
Jim  was  startled  at  seeing  them 
together.  He  anxiously  p^nsed 
their  faces  to  see  if  there  had  been 
pardon  or  reconciliation  ;  but  they 
were  both  so  pale  and  sad,  he  saw 
there  was  no  change.  Herbert  said 
a  few  words  of  civil  greeting,  and 
then  took  his  leave. 

Every  one  was  beginningto  move, 
and  the  carriages  were  assembled. 
The  servants  were  running  about 
after  their  respective  padroni,  pack- 
ing up  baskets  and  gathering 
cloaks.  But,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  such  cases,  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  various  par- 
ties. There  had  been  an  accimiu- 
lation  of  people,  and  no  correspond- 
ing stretching  and  elastic  power  in 
the  equipages. 

Nellie  had  come  in  her  own  car- 
riage with  Mrs.  Elton  and  the  two 
girls,  and  Elton  on  the  box;  but 
a  lady  and  her  son  had  joined  their 
party,  and  there  was  some  hesita- 
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tion  as  to  how  the^  could  be  ac- 
commodated. Nellie  settled  it  in 
a  moment.  She  said  she  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  Elton, 
and  tue  first  emi)ty  vehicle  that 
could  be  found  was  lo  be  sent  back 
for  her.  She  was  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  the  quiet  teU-ik-ttU  with 
Elton,  instead  of  the  chattering  of 
his  sisters  and  the  platitudes  of  his 
aunt.  Some  apologies  were  uk'uIo  : 
and  the  young  man  who  liad  joinea 
the  party  on  purpose  to  improve 
his  acquaintance  with  the  heiress, 
looked  considerably  disappointed. 

Nellie  drew  down  her  veil  and 
walked  silently  beside  Jim.  He 
commenced  making  some  observa- 
tions on  the  dav,  but  she  was  silent, 
and  his  remarks  remained  unan- 
swered.   At  last  she  said — 

*  When  will  you  write  to  me,  Jim  ?* 

*  As  soon  as  you  please,  Nellie.' 

*  I  rely  on  your  writing  to  me 
very  often  long  letters,  telling  me 
all  you  do,  where  you  go,  who  you 
see  ; — how  Herbert  is.*  Her  voice 
sank  as  she  added  the  last  injunc- 
tion. 

*  I  promise  yon.  Nell.' 

Eltcm's  brave  lieart  felt  a  pang, 
but  he  conquered  it  nobly.  All  he 
did  was  precious  in  her  eyes  now. 
because  through  him  she  would 
hear  of  Herbert  The  most  unsel- 
fish of  mortals  could  not  l>e  insen- 
sible to  the  sting  nf  8uch  a  thought, 
but  he  w;is  too  generous  to  allow  it 
to  rankle. 

Gnulually  the  distance  lietwecn 
them  au<l  the  few  |>e(lcstrians  be- 
sides themselves  increased,  and 
they  were  left  to  almost  utter  soli- 
tude. 

*  You  will  be  very  tired,  I  fear, 
Nellie.'  s;ii<l  Jim,  «»b.serving  her 
languid  and  sjiiritiess  step. 

*  No  ;  but  I  wish  we  coti/d  n^trr 
reach  Itome.' 

*  I  fear  it  will  be  very  late  bcAire 
we  shall  <lo  so.  It  is  so  <litficult  to 
find  carriages  at  this  hour.* 

Presently  a  speck  in  the  distance 
became  visible,  aponmching  them  ; 
it  came  nearer,  enlargeil,  an<i  they 
Raw  a  comm<m  caln^^  driven  by  a 
ru8tic-l(M)king  man,  an<l  drawn  by 
a  spirited  but  rather  restive  horse. 


Elton  hailed  it.  Would  the  man 
take  them  to  Rome,  or  would  he — 
for  Elton  saw  there  was  only  place 
for  two — follow  them  on  foot,  and 
repossess  himself  of  his  equina^ 
after  it  deposited  Elton  and  Nelfie 
at  home? 

The  man  demurred ;  he  was  going 
back  to  liis  own  house.  It  was  late, 
and  to  return  would  oblige  him  to 
I  KISS  a  night  in  Rome ;  however,  on 
promise  of  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  all  this  inconvenience,  he 
consented. 

Eltcm  hande<l  Nellie  in,  and 
jumped  in  himself,  the  nmn  hold- 
ing the  horse  meanwhile. 

*  E  un  poco  fiero,  Signore  :  bada, 
bada,**  he  added,  as,  having  taken 
the  reins,  Elton  set  off.  The  horse 
evidently  did  not  like  retracing  his 
stejis  frttm  the  pleasant  road  lead- 
ing to  his  stable  and  supi>er.  His 
l>ells  and  scarlet  tassels  shook  most 
ominously;  and  the  curious  gilt 
hook  which  rises  from  the  collar  of 
the  barbaric  Roman  harness,  and 
to  which  was,  as  iLsual,  appemlwl  a 
tuft  of  fiery-looking  feathers, 
matching  the  tuft  fastened  on  his 
foreheiul,  nodded  very  viciously 
from  side  to  side  as  he  felt  the  bit 
and  reins. 

'  What  a  brute,'  said  Elton  ;  '  he 
will  pull  my  wriste  off.'  Nellie,  to 
whom  the  very  sensation  of  physical 
fear  was  unknown,  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  ctmtest.  *  Hush, 
Nellie,  for  God's  sake !  j^'he  kicks, 
we  are  done  for ;  and  there  are 
s<mie  ugly  bits  of  road  between  us 
and  lUmie.' 

Nothing  but  Elton's  stntng  hand 
could  have  curl)ed  the  horse  at  all ; 
but  his  ner\'es  were  not  of  inm, 
and  he  was  anxious  alxmt  Nellie. 

*  If  Wf  were  cmly  clear  of  the 
gap '  he  said 

'  What  g!ip  r 

*They  are  making  a  new  mad  in 
a  more  dirtn-t  line  from  the  gate  ; 
and  where  it  meets  this  one  there 
is  a  shan>  turn,  which  might  be 
awkwanl,  for  on  one  side  it  sud- 
denly falls  .several  feet.' 

The  shocks  and  strains  which  the 
little  calesse  had  endured,  seemed 
to  try  its  springs  to  the  utmost,  as 


*  He  it  a  littl«  wikl,  air  ;  Uke  mre—Uke  care. 
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the  horse  would  gallop  for  a  few 
yards  and  then  plunge  and  swerve 
in  the  most  heaoloug  manner. 

*  It  is  quite  useless,  Nell.  You 
must  jump  out.  Here,  my  good 
fellow,*  said  Elton  to  a  man  whom 
they  were  overtaking,  *liold  his 
head  for  a  minute.' 

The  man  turned :  it  was  Herbert. 
He  obeyed,  and  stood  in  the  path 
as  the  horse  came  up,  and  neld 
him. 

*  Nellie,  jump  out,'  called  Jim, 
almost  throwing  her  from  the  car- 
riage as  he  leaped  out  himself. 

Nellie  was  so  confused  and  be- 
wildered that  she  lost  her  presence 
of  mind.  She  stumbled  and  fell, 
fortunately  clear  of  the  carriage. 
The  horse,  held  in  for  a  moment, 
swerved  aside,  and  then,  with  head- 
long fury,  plunged  onwards.  In  a 
moment  calesse  and  horse  were  in 
the  gap. 

Herbert  and  Elton  raised  Nell. 
She  was  stunned  by  her  falL 

*  Lift  her,'  said  James.  *  I  will 
go  to  that  accursed  horse  ;  but  you 
must  carry  her  down  the  bank 
yonder.  I  think  there  is  a  little 
rUl  of  water  there.* 

Herbert  did  not  say  that  the 
horse's  sudden  swervinp^  had  bruised 
and  nearly  dislocated  ms  shoulder. 
He  lifted  Nellie  and  carried  her  to 
the  stream.  When  Nellie  came  to 
her  senses,  her  hat  was  off  her 
fiftce,  her  hair  wet,  but  she  saw  no 
one. 

She  called  James. 

*  James  is  with  the  horse,'  said 
Herbert.  She  then  found  he  was 
standing  leaning  against  the  bank, 
but  he  did  not  turn  round. 

*  Who  brought  me  here  T 
'James  tuld  me  to  do  so.'    His 

voice  was  very  weak  and  low. 

*  Again  !'  muttered  Nellie,  'again 
I  owe  my  life  to  him.  How  un- 
fortunate I  am.  He  has  no  right 
to  do  it.' 

*No  right,  Miss  Spencer,'  said 
Herbert,  who  had  turned  round 
and  showed  a  face  so  deathly  pale 
that  Nellie  was  awestruck.  She 
could  not  continue  her  reproach, 
— ^half  jestj  half  earnest— but  ap- 
proached lum  frightened  and  peni- 
tent. At  this  moment,  a  carriage 
advanced    towards    them,   which 
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proved  to  be  the  one  sent  by  Mrs. "   - 
Elton,  with  Nellie's  own  servant  on 
the  box. 

James,  having  found  the  calesse 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  horse 
reduced  to  docility  from  fright, 
bade  the  servant  lead  it  on  to  Rome, 
and  Nellie  and  he  got  into  the  other 
carriage ;  Herbert  would  have 
turned  away,  but  Elton  made  him 
get  in  too. 

*  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurtf 
said  James  to  Nellie. 

*  No;  only  shaken  and  bruised.' 
'What  an  end   to  our  day  of 

pleasure,'  continued  Jim,  but  the 
two  other  occupants  of  the  carriage 
were  perfectly  silent,  and  he  said 
no  more. 
When  they  arrived  at  Via  Gre- 

foriana,  Nellie  was  assisted  out  by 
ames.  She  turned  round  and 
looked  wistfully  at  Herbert,  but 
after  one  glance  he  had  turned 
away. 

*  God  bless  him !  he  has  saved 
my  life  again,'  she  said,  as  she  and 
Elton  went  in,  having  given  orders 
for  the  coachman  to  drop  Herbert 
at  his  studio. 

After  stopping  for  half  an  hour 
to  explain  matters  to  Mrs.  Elton, 
James  went  home,  and  then  thought 
he  would  go  and  see  after  Herbert, 
whose  looks  and  silence  had 
alarmed  him. 

At  the  door  there  was  a  little 
crowd,  and  the  carriage  which  had 
taken  him  home  was  still  in  the 
street,  while  the  coachman  was 
answering  questions  right  and  left. 

*  U  qtuiM  mortOy'  were  tlie  words 
he  heard. 

*  What  is  it  r  he  asked. 

A  dozen  voices  replied  that  the 
Signor  forestiere  had  fainted,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  be  carried  into 
his  studio.  That  he  was  dying,  if 
not  dead. 

James  rushed  ui)stairs  —  the 
studio  was  full  of  persons,  but 
Herbert  was  not  tiiere  ;  he  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  bed-room, 
there  were  some  people  busy  about 
the  bed,  on  it  John  Herbert  lay, 
with  blood  staining  his  lips  ;  he 
had  broken  a  bloodvessel. 

*  It  is  all  over,  dear  fellow,'  he 
whispered,  in  a  hoarse  voice ;  '  but 
tell  her  I  loved  her.    You  will  fop- 
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give  me,  I  know,  for  I  have  never 
let  her  see  it.  I  knew  Bhe  was 
yours ;  but  why  not  tell  me,  Jim  T 

'  Mine !  God  help  you,  Herbert, 
how  could  you  be  so  deceived.  I 
h)Vo  her,  as  you  may  guess,  but 
Nellie  has  no  feeling  for  me  but 
regard,  friendship,  confidence.  I 
saw  it  at  once,  and  have  never 
breatlied  a  wora  of  my  feelings  to 
her.' 

A  strange,  wild  light  gleamed  in 
Herbert's  eyes,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  *  tell  her,  then,  I  loved  her, 
darling  Nellie.' 

The  revulsion  of  feel  in;?  was  too 
strong,  ami  he  fainted  ag:iin. 

Elton  had  sent  for  the  best  sur- 
geon in  llome,  and  he  arrived, 
fortunately,  almost  inmiediately. 
After  three  or  four  hours  <»f  great 
peril,  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
stancthed,  and  the  case  pnmounced 
not  entirely  hoi)eless.  Constant 
watching  was  enjoined  Weak- 
ness and  fever  were  hotli  to  be 
guarded  against,  but  if  all  went 
well,  the  enforced  aire  and  repose 
might,  so  said  the  great  authority, 
restore  his  health,  which  evidently 
had  been  much  shaken. 

'  Dear  Nell,'  wrote  Elton,  *  I  can- 
not leave  Herbert ;  his  exertions  to- 
day have  ended  in  a  bn)kcn  blood- 
vessel. Do  not  1)0  frigiitened ; 
grciit  care  is  reciuireil,  but  the 
worst  of  the  danger  is  over.  He 
was  in  great  peril  for  some  hours. 
I  shall  not  leave  him  for  a  day  or 
two.  Take  care  of  yourself.  I  will 
send  ycai  another  bulletin  to-mor- 
row. How  he  loves  you»  Xell  I  he 
ha<l  got  some  i>rei>i)sterous  non- 
sense into  his  head  lx?f«)re;  but 
when  he  thought  it  was  all  «»ver 
with  him,  he  held  me  to  him  and 
whisiHTe<l,  with  what  we  all  thought 
WiW  his  last  breath,  **Tell  her  how 
Moved  her.  Darling  Nellie."  Will 
this  bring  back  the  colour  to  your 
cheek,  and  the  light  to  your  eyes? 
It  Wiw  all  a  mistake  befon'  T 

The  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  the 
martyr  in  his  shirt  of  tire,  have 
rart»ly  overcome  self  more  ni>bly 
an<l  entirely  than  did  .lanics  Klton 
wht-n  he  wrote  the  la.^t  few  sen- 
tenres  of  his  letter.  Ho  disiKitrhed 
it  at  ten  oVh»ck,  and  coni|M>sed 
himself  for  the  night,  leaving  the 


door  between  the  bed-room  and 
studio  half  open,  that  a  little  air 
might  enter  the  room  during  the 
warm  May  night. 

Herbert  continued  asleej* :  the 
exhaustion  was  so  great,  and  na- 
ture was  also  asserting  her  right  to 
replace  the  rest  he  had  so  merci- 
lessly n>bbed  himself  of  for  st* 
many  months  and  years.  Elton 
was  dozing,  too.  be  it  said  ;  in  fact, 
good,  ]Kitient  Elttm  was  tired  out, 
but  it  was  a  ver>'  slieht  dore,  for  ho 
started  to  his  feet  on  hearing  a  sound 
of  a  i)a«ser  by  in  the  street.  All  wan 
quiet  again.  He  had  heard  alnmt 
ten  minutes  after  the  movement  in 
the  street,  a  slight  rustle  in  tlie- 
curtains  at  the  o])po8ite  side  of  the 
beil,  but  he  fancied  it  was  the  win- 
dow, or  some  outer  door  beyond, 
which  had  admitted  a  little  air, 
and  he  did  not  move. 

About  dawn  Herbert  awoke.  Ho 
moaned  a  little,  and  with  the  vague 
unrest  of  weakness,  stretcheil  i>ut 
his  arms.  A  hand  held  a  cu]> 
with  a  cordial  to  his  lins. 

'Tliank  you,  Jim,*  lie  said,  and 
pressed  the  hand.  It  was  S4>  s«>(t 
and  small  that  he  involuntarily 
opened  his  eyes. 

A  female  figure  was  bending 
over  him ;  there  was  tender  com- 
passion, but  there  was  something 
more  solemn  and  more  exalted  in 
those  divine  eyes. 

*  yo(r^  Dame  d^  ffon  «SrroMnr  / 
Oh.  if  1  dream  may  I  never  wake 
again.'  His  senses  seemed  sway- 
ing to  and  fn»  on  the  verge  of  de- 
lirium. 

It  was  a  low  but  mt»rtal  v<iice 
which  replied- - 

*Was  all  the  debt  to  be  mine, 
Ji»hn  ?  were  y«>u  to  s.ive  my  life 
twice,  ami  this  time  at  the  ri'*k  of 
your  own. and  wa*  I  m*"/'  to  ]ir«ive 
that  1  was  grateful  to  you — that  l 
love<l  you  r 

The  last  wnnls  wvre  ad<led  in 
compliance  with  the  wild  and 
que*itioinii'^  ardmir  in  the  hollow 
eves  whifh  were  fixed  on  her,  ami 
then  she  Wiit  hiw  over  his  hand, 
and  Herbert  filt  Nellie's  te::rs  fiUl 
fast  on  it. 

Six  months  afterwards  John 
Herbert  was  painting  at  his  u'reat 
picture.     He  was  i>aler,  thinner^ 
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bat  the  wliole  man  looked  vivified  *  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going, 

into    health    and   happiness.    He  dear  old   Jim,'    she    said ;    *  you 

and  Nellie   had   been  married  a  must  stay  this  winter   with   us. 

month.     It  was    November,  and  We  will  make  you  so  happy.' 

theyhad  returned  to  Rome.  *  You  have  the  right  model  at 

*How  are  you  getting  on.  Her-  last,    John,'  said   Elton,    with   a 

bert  T  said  Elton.  strange  wistful  look. 

*  Famously;  but  when  did  you  *Yes,    thanks   to   you,   Jim,  a 

arrive  f  model  and  a  wif  ei.  1  owe  you  both.* 

'  Only  last  night.    I  am  ^n  route  John  Herbert  never  attained  to 

to  the  East.'  great  precision  or  order,  but  he  be- 

'  Nonsense,'  said  a  voice  from  came  a  great  painter,  and  in  all  his 

the  loggia,  and  there,  framed  in  by  pictures  there  was  the  same  noble 

the  han^g  tendrils  of  the  tardy  head,  with  its  deep  and  spiritual 

vine,    Nellie    looked    down  upon  eyes,  and  its  lovely,  loving  mouth. 

them,    radiant    with   beauty   and  He  and  Nell  were   happy  though 

beautiful  with  joy.  married. 
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A  OF  all  maidens  Mistress !  Help  at  need 
^»  Of  souls  unstained  and  bosoms  virginal. 
With  vervain  and  with  fragrant  gums  we  feed 
The  flame  that  burned  and  burns,  and  ever  shall ; 
Light  thou  the  fire  that  flames  with  holy  thought, 
And  let  the  world  to  thy  white  shrine  be  brought. 

The  altar-light,  mounting  to  find  thy  face, 

Gleams  back  upon  ns  from  the  brow  divine. 
Filling  with  placid  splendour  all  the  place : 
Fill  80  the  earth,  supremest  Goddess  mine ! 
That  men,  awaking  out  of  fancied  light. 
May  know  it,  matched  with  Dian's  noon-time — ^night. 

O  brow,  where  shame  can  never  come  to  sit ! 

0  cheek  of  snow,  that  blush  can  never  melt ! 
0  ear,  that  hears  no  word  or  wish  unfit ! 

0  breast,  which  thought  imsainted  never  felt ! 
Show  thyself,  Dian  1  unto  other  eyes 
As  unto  us,  thy  deep-Sworn  votaries. 

For  we,  who  round  about  thine  altar  go. 

Thou  Daughter  of  the  Father  of  the  world ! 
Know  thee  divinest ; — if  men  knew  thee  so 

Then  were  the  false  gods  from  their  temples  hurled ; 
And  mortals,  leaving  blind  and  sinful  yearning. 
Should  scorn  false  beauty,  beauty  true  discerning. 
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Queen  of  the  qniet  »ky ! — the  night's  full  moon ! 

Be  moon,  and  pierce  the  darkness  of  this  cloud, 
Whereunder  wander,  in  a  dreamful  swoon. 
The  fellows  of  our  blood,  a  witless  crowd ; 
Send  thou  the  silver  ray  that  lightens  this ; 
Show  them  the  path  which  goes  by  good  to  bliss. 

Huntress  of  noble  harts — high-purposed  Maid ! 

Whose  sandal  tied  for  free  and  fearless  chase 

Is  fairer  than  the  cestus  proud,  displayed 

By  her  of  Cyprus — stand  in  pride  of  place 

Before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  lead  them  on 

To  hunt  beside  thee,  turning  off  for  none. 

Ah,  joy !  beside  thee — by  thee — in  thy  spirit — 

The  chase  of  life  along  the  years  to  lead. 
Conquering  desire,  by  high  desire  to  merit 
The  bliss  of  bliss,  the  love  of  loves,  the  meed 
Of  angel-eyes,  blessing  th'  unshaken  faith. 
Firm  held  through  life,  in  full  repose  on  death. 

And  Thou,  of  all  the  gods,  hast 'these  to  give — 

The  kingdom  of  a  calm  and  equal  mind ; 
The  kiss,  cold,  true,  bidding  the  soul's  love  live 
To  meet  caresses,  tarrying  yet  behind. 

But  past  hope  tender,  as  what  dreams  the  moon 
Left  on  the  forehead  of  Endymion. 

£keu  !  we  speak  of  things  we  cannot  know. 

And  knowing,  in  this  presence  we  were  dumb ; 
i^ut  on  these  winds  that  round  thy  portal  go 
ISchoes  from  Aphrodite's  revels  come, 

Marring  oar  hymns.     High  Goddess !  make  men  see 
The  <  Foam-Bom's'  beauty  but  a  blot  to  thee. 

Edwik  Abkold. 


♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦^♦# 
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THE    OKDEAL    BY    OATH. 
A  Plka  for  Enfranchisemknt. 


ONE  day  last  autumn  the  follow- 
ing report  appeared  in  the 
colomns  of  the  Mancfvester  Ex- 
€tmtner  : — 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place 
last  -week  in  the  Rochdale  County  Court. 
So  far  as  we  have  obsenred,  it  has  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  contem- 
poraries, and  since  it  involves  an  im- 
portant question  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers.  The  case  in  dispute  was  a  trivial 
one.  Mr.  Samuel  Maden,  by  profession 
an  artist,  sued  his  wife's  stepfather  for 
£6  5s.,  being  the  estimated  value  of  a 
pianoforte,  which,  it  was  alleged,  the 
latter  had  wrongfully  detained.  The 
defence  set  up  was,  that  the  pianoforte 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Maden's  mother,  the 
defendants  wife.  These  facts  are  imma- 
terial, but  it  is  necessary  to  state  them 
in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 
The  only  witness  called  to  substantiate 
the  plaintlfiTs  case  was  Mrs.  Maden.  She 
would  probably  have  deposed  that  the 
pianoforte  belonged  to  her,  and  might 
have  sustained  this  allegation  by  facts 
convincing  to  the  jury.  This,  however, 
is  merely  supposition,  for  she  was  not 
allowed  to  give  evidence  at  all.  The 
moment  Mrs.  Maden  stepped  into  the  box, 
Mr.  Standring,  the  defendant's  counsel, 
b^an  questioning  her  as  to  her  religions 
belief.  Did  she  believe  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  She  did 
not.  At  this  point  the  judge,  C.  Temple, 
Esq.,  took  up  the  examination.  His 
Honour — *  You  do  not  believe  in  any 
human  responsibility  for  telling  a  lie  ?' 
•  Yes,  I  do.'  His  Honour — *  Except  to 
society  V  *  No.'  His  Honour — *  Do  you 
believe  in  a  God  who  can  punish  you  for 
telling  a  lief  *No.'  His  Honour — 
'  Then  1  cannot  hear  you,  and  1  nonsuit 
the  pUuntiff,  with  costs  for  the  defendant's 
advocate.  If  people  will  insult  public 
opinion  in  a  court  of  justice  they  must 
take  the  consequences.'  And  so  the  case 
ended. 

It  is  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  not 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  Temple,  that  we 
desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  decision  is 
inconsistent  with  equit  jr,andf  oreign 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Upon  the  manner,  indeed,  in  which 
this  Bochdale  magistrate  maintains 


truth  and  executes  justice,  any 
comment  were  superfluous.  Sorely 
against  her  will,  he  extorts  from 
the  poor  woman  at  his  bar  an 
avowal  of  her  opinions  upon  re- 
ligious toi)ics,  and  then  accuses  her 
of  'insulting  public  opinion  in  a 
court  of  justice'  by  the  expression 
of  them!  We  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Temple's  antecedents ; 
but  we  incline  to  believe  that  in 
a  previous  era  of  official  existence 
(at  a  yet  earlier  he  may  have  sat  for 
Dogberry)  he  must  have  supplied 
Mr.  Dickens  with  the  hint  of  one 
of  his  happiest  sketches.  No 
reader  can  have  forgotten  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  Bleak  HousCyWhere 
the  sapient  coroner  examines  'Joe' 
on  his  theological  experiences.  The 
little  crossing-sweeper  is  brought 
up  to  give  evidence  on  an  inquest, 
and  being  interrogated,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  on  the  voire  dire,  deposes 
as  follows  : — 

Name,  Jo.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows 
on.  Knows  a  broom's  a  broom,  and  knows 
it*s  wicked  to  tell  a  lie.  Don't  recollect 
who  told  him  about  the  broom  or  about 
the  lie,  but  knows  both.  Can't  exactly 
say  what' 11  be  done  to  him  arter  he's 
dead,  if  he  tells  a  lie  to  the  gentleman, 
but  believes  it'll  be  something  very  bad 
to  punish  him,  and  sarve  him  right — and 
so  he'll  tell  the  truth  !  '  This  wont  do, 
gentlemen,'  says  the  coroner,  with  a  me- 
lancholy shake  of  the  head.  *  Don't  you 
think  you  can  receive  his  evidence,  sir  T 
says  an  attentive  juryman.  *  Out  of  the 
question,'  says  the  coroner.  *  You  have 
heard  the  boy.  CanH  exactly  my,  wont 
do,  you  know.  We  can't  take  that  in  a 
court  of  justice,  gentlemen.  It's  terrible 
depravity.  Put  the  boy  aside.'  Boy 
put  aside,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
audience,  especially  of  little  Swills,  the 
comic  vocalist. 

But,  leaving  Mr.  Temple,  the 
question  is  one  that  demands  se- 
rious consideration.  Its  importance 
was  felt  at  the  time,  and  an  appeal 
was  immediately  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the  dif- 
ferent points  involved  were  elabo- 
rately argued  by  Mr.  Crawfurd. 
The  appeal  was  unsuccessful. 
Chief  B^n  Pollock  expressed  the 
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unanimous  opinion  of  his  brethren 
on  the  bench  when  he  said  that 
*  by  the  law  of  England  a  witness 
must  be  sworn  according  to  some 
religious  ceremony  or  other;  that 
a  sceptic  who  is  insensible  to  the 
obligations  of  an  oath  is  an  incom- 
petent witness ;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  decision  of  the  court 
below  must  be  affirmed.**  The  law 
t clear:  the  judges  are  of  course 
oound  to  administer  the  law ;  and 
it  is  to  the  Legislature  that  we 
must  look  for  redress, — if  it  be 
expedient  that  redress  should  be 
granted, — *if  it  be  expedient,' — 
and  we  think  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  the  subject  carefully  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
wisdom,  mercy,  and  policy  counsel 
the  removal  oi  tlie  disability. 

The  considerations  which  should 
giude  the  jurist  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  are  very  clear  and  very 
aimple.  Testimony  is  either  trust- 
worthy or  untrustworthy.  It  is 
quite  proper  that  precautions  should 
be  token  to  exclude  from  the  court 
of  justice  testimony  that  cannot 
be  relied  on.  But^  on  the  other 
hand,  when  any  reliable  testimony 
is  excluded,  the  chances  that  justice 
will  be  done  diminish  in  i>roportion 
to  the  extent  of  testimony  so  ex- 
cluded. The  truth  is  shut  out ; 
the  eye  b  closed  against  the  light ; 
and  a  measure  of  positive  injustice 
and  \vTong  is  inflicted. 

These  are  the  only  considerations 
that  the  jurist  can  entertain.  Un- 
happily, however,  others  have  been 
alloweil  t<)  influence  the  argument 
The  sceptic  is  dcolarcil  to  Ikj  an 
incompetent  witness,  l>ecause  it  is 
deemtnl  advisiible  to  punUfi  him  for 
his  opinions.  A  mark  of  infamy 
is  attache<i  to  him.  He  is  singled 
out,  and  branded  like  a  convict. 
Such  a  i^>licy,  4>f  course,  <l<»e8  not 
admit  of  justification.  The  law 
has  no  dislikes.  The  State  theo- 
retically at  least — is  never  in  a  ]ia»- 
aion.  It  neither  approves  nor  diii- 
ai>pn>ves  of  a  man's  character,  or 
of  a  mans  opiniitns.  The  fools 
among  us  are  Ui>t  re(|uired  to  wear 
the  cap  and  bells :  our  ninners  do 
not  ait  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  :  the 


pretty  horsebreaker  does  not  appear 
in  the  Devil's  livery.  If  the  law, 
therefore,  attach  any  disability  to  an 
unbeliever,  it  is  not  to  punish  him 
for  his  unbelief.  On  the  contrary, 
it  saysindiflerently  to  all  its  citizens: 
*  Believe  what  you  like  ;  the  region 
of  faith  is  beyond  my  jurisdiction ; 
I  do  not  reward  belief,  I  attach  no 
penalty  to  unbelief  You  may  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  a  Supreme 
Being  does  not  govern  the  world 
without  challenge  fn)m  me.  I 
wont  imprison  you — I  wont  bum 
you.  So  long  as  you  do  not  invade 
my  rights  or  i)€ril  my  existence,  I 
regard  you  and  your  opinions  with 
perfect  unconcenu  1  take  your 
children  from  you.  indeed,  because 
I  cannot  with  safety  allow  you  to 
corrupt  the  future  citizen :  and  I 
do  not  admit  your  testimony,  be- 
cause you  cannot  be  expected  to 
speak  the  truth.  I  protect  myself 
— 1  do  not  punish  you.' 

When  we  have  once  rid  ourselves 
of  the  notion  that  *  society  holds  a 
conmiission  from  on  high  to  avenge 
any  supposed  offence  to  Omid- 
potence,  which  is  not  also  a  wrong 
to  our  fellow-creatures,'  and  of  other 
delusions  begotten  under  similar 
auspices,  the  question  of  the  ad* 
niissibility  of  a  sceptic's  testimony 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  qiiestion  of 
exi>ediency,  and  falls  to  be  decided 
by  the  plain  nile  already  adverted 
to.  Are  we  entitlerl  to  exclude  the 
sceptic,  iHJcause  his  testimony  can- 
not be  tnisted? 

*  Yes,'  is  the  answer.  *  A  sceptic 
does  not  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  will  punish  him  at  the 
day  of  judgnunt  if  he  testify 
falsely ;  and  comieouently,  a  scep- 
tic can  have  no  adequate  induce- 
ment to  tell  the  truth,  and  no 
reliance  can  l>e  placed  uimui  his 
testimony.' 

The  argument  will  not  bear  in- 
Ki>ection.  It  is  nothing  Wttrr  than 
a  theological  Hction,  -a  dn^am  of 
bch(M)lmen  or  ca<«ui.Hti*.  In  the  flnst 
place,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  obser^'tni,  it 
IS  '  historii^ally  true  that  a  large 
uroitortion  of  infldcls  in  all  ages 
Lave  been  ])erson8  <if  distinguiKhed 
inte^ty  and  h4»nour.*    In  the  next 
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place,  the  terrorifit  theory  of  morals 
lA  in  articulo  niortis.  An  honest 
man  does  not  tell  the  truth  because 
he  is  to  bo  punished  if  he  does 
not.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  prison 
fiure  here,  or  hell  fire  hereafter, 
that  keeps  you  from  lying.  Analyse 
your  own  motives,  and  see  if  it  be 
the  dread  of  punishment,  or  a 
natural  feeling  of  rectitude,  the 
instinct  of  truth  in  the  soul,  that 
is  at  work  in  your  life.  The  scep- 
tic is  subject  to  the  same  motives. 
Hi^  sense  of  honour  is  as  nice  as 
your  own ;  he  is  as  honest,  as 
scrupulous,  as  yourself.  What,  in- 
deed, can  more  strikingly  demon- 
strate his  steady  conscientiousness, 
his  keen  regard  for  truth,  than  his 
readiness  to  brave  the  obloquy 
which  must  attach  to  one  who 
confesses  that  he  belongs  to  a 
proscribed  and  obnoxious  sect  ] 

The  scholastic  theory  on  which 
exclusion  is  maintained  being  once 
put  out  of  the  w^ay,  it  is  obvious 
that  equity  demands  admission.  It 
is  surely  prodigiously  unjust  that 
a  woman  can  be  deprived  of  her 
{ttano  because  she  holds  eccentric 
views  about  the  day  of  judgment  1 
The  practical  consequences  of  ex- 
clusion arc,  in  short,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  letter,  not  to  say 
with  the  spirit,  of  our  law.  Ai 
infidel  is  not  an  outlaw.  You  are 
not  entitled  to  hmit  him  down, 
and  shoot  him  like  a  noxious  ani- 
mal The  State  spreads  its  shield 
over  him  as  over  the  rest  of  us. 
You  cannot  plunder  an  unbeliever 
any  more  tJian  you  can  plunder  a 
bishop.  *  You  cannot ;'  and  yet  in 
effect  you  can  with  perfect  impu- 
nity, whenever,  at  least,  you  iind 
him  by  himself,  or  in  company 
with  others  of  his  own  persuasion 
only;  fur  the  law  will  not  allow 
him  or  them  to  testify  against  you. 
The  exclusion,  besides,  is  fraught 
with  injustice,  not  merely  to  the 
nnbeliever,  but  to  those  who  are 
thereby  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
his  testimony.  Herein,  indeed, 
consists  the  hope  of  the  reformer. 
A  very  keen  feeling  of  self-interest 
or  iucugnation  is  needed  to  rouse 
the  British  public  out  of  its  habi- 
tual apathy.  When  some  notorious 
criminal,  some  future  Manning  or 


Laffarge,  escapes  the  hangman  be- 
cause the  sole  eye-witness  chanced 
to  cntertaui  sceptical  opinions,  and 
could  not  enter  the  witness-box, 
the  people,  seriously  indignant 
or  alarmed,  will  begin  to  iucjuire 
whether  a  lantastic  disability  is  to 
be  allowed  any  longer  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  ParUameut 
will  then  cease,  perhaps,  to  extend 
an  admiring  deference  to  this  vene- 
rable anomaly. 

These  considerations  are  conclu- 
sive ;  but  the  crowning  absurdity 
yet  remains.  The  unbelieving  liar 
is  adnutted :  the  unbelieving  truth- 
teller  is  shut  out.  In  most  cases, 
the  proof  of  capacity  or  incapacity 
must  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
party  himself  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  a  man  is  an 
unbeliever,  if  he  asserts  that  he  is 
not.  The  utmost  that  you  can  do 
is  to  show  that  he  was  an  uiir 
believer  at  some  past  period,  which 
will  not  avail  against  his  assertion 
on  oath  that  he  has  changed  his 
views,  and  is  a  believer  tiow.  Here 
surely  is  a  nestful  of  anomalies. 
You  start  with  the  proposition 
that  all  unbelievers  are  necessarily 
liars ;  and  yet  on  the  question  of 
competency  you  depend  exclusively 
upon  tlieir  testimony.  The  sole 
guarantee  that  you  can  obtain  is 
the  word  of  the  man  whom  you  do 
not  credit.  You  rely  upon  the  truth- 
fulness of  those  who  have  no  root  of 
truth  in  them.  You  have  recourse 
to  a  test  which  you  declare  in  the 
same  breath  to  be  no  test  at  all. 
So  that  if  an  unbeliever  act  up  to 
the  theory  of  his  character  which 
you  have  constructed,  and  (by  pro- 
claiming himself  a  believer)  lies, 
you  allow  him  to  speak ;  but  if  he 
shows  that  your  theory  is  at  fault, 
and  (in  confessmg  his  unbelief — to 
his  own  detriment,  it  may  be) 
speaks  the  truth,  you  shut  his 
mouth.  These  logical  dilemmas 
miglit  be  multiplied  indefinitely; 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  how- 
ever^  that  witnesses  are  not  always 
willing  witnesses,  and  are  in  fact 
(in  cases  where  their  testimony 
must  prove  damaging  or  disastrous 
to  a  friend  or  near  relative)  often 
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Bincerely  anxious  to  diggvalify 
themselves.  The  records  of  our 
criminal  courts,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  discover  many  cases  in  whicn 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
safest  and  surest  mode  of  disquali- 
fication.* 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the 
principle  with  which  we  set  out  is 
very  clear.  The  exclusion  of  a 
sceptic's  evidence  is  indefensible ; 
because  we  thereby  wrongfully, 
and  <against  the  policy  of  law,  limit 
the  area  from  which  evidence  may 
be  taken.  Any  disability,  there- 
fore, which  is  attached  to  him  by 
•  statute  or  at  common  law,  ought  to 
be  at  once  removed. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
question  which  we  have  not  yet 
touclied  upon.  No  person  (with 
certain  exceptions  to  be  noticed 
immediately)  is  permitted  to  be- 
come a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice 
in  this  country  unless  he  first  take 
part  in  a  religious  rite.  This  re- 
ligious rite  is  the  oath,  whereby, 
as  Coke  cx])rc88eM  it,  *  tne  witness 
calls  upon  Almighty  God  to  wit- 
ness that  his  testimony  is  true.' 
It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this 
initial  ordeal  is  maintained,  the 
sceptic  who  declines  to  swear 
against  his  conscience  must  be 
excluded.  So  that  in  dealing  with 
the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  we  are 
forced  to  consider  whether  it  is 
essential  to  maintain  this  test,  or 
whether  it  may  not  with  pertect 
safety  be  disj[)ensed  with  or  abo- 
lished,- abolished,  at  least  as  re- 
spects those  to  whom  it  is  inappli- 
cable. 

We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  at 


any  length  the  more  general  of 
these  (questions.  Wc  have  always 
held,  indeed,  that  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham^s  an^uments  against  the  re- 
tention of  the  rite — a  rite  which 
frightens  the  timid  out  of  their 
senses,  and  does  not  deter  the  un- 
scrupulous—  have  not  been  an- 
swered, and  are  unanswerablct 
Bentham — the  most  incisive,  if  not 
the  soundest,  uf  political  and  legal 
thinkers — was  of  opinion  that  the 
oath,  besides  being  in  many  as- 
pects an  irreverential,  unbecoming, 
and  anomalous  ceremony,  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  safeguard.  It  was 
'a  sort  of  artificial  or  factitious 
security  for  trustworthiness  ;*  *  a  se- 
curitv  against  a  man's  doing  that 
which  he  has  engaged  not  to  do ;' 
'in  the  hands  of  justice  an  alto- 
gether useless  agent,  in  the  hands 
of  injustice  a  deplorably  service- 
able one.*  If  it  had  any  appearance 
of  efficacy,  it  was  because  '  a  decla- 
ration upon  oath  includes  a  decla- 
ration uiK)n  honour  ;'  and  because 
the  penK^n  who  swore  falsely  in- 
curred infamy,  and  could  be  pro- 
secuted for  perjury.  Stripped  of 
those  sanctions,  its  impotence  im- 
mediately appeared.  *  Jf  you  wish 
to  have  powder  of  iwst,'  he  ex- 
claims, *  taken  for  an  etficacious 
medicine,  t^  it  with  opium  and 
antimony ;  if  you  wish  to  have  it 
taken  for  what  it  is,  try  it  by  itsel£' 
It  was  one  of  the  supernatural  tests 
for  the  detection  of  tnith  resorted 
to  by  a  material  and  sui)erstitious 
age,  and  the  fate  which  had  over- 
taken its  coimexions  was  in  store 
for  the  last  of  the  race.  In  a  sin- 
gular   passage,    marked    by    that 


•  The  later  inittitutional  writers  had  laid  down,  ^ffr»f,  that  it  wan  not  ci^roi>etent  to 
examine  a  witness  as  to  his  religious  Wlief,  and  thnt  his  incoinpetencT  must  be 
eatablishtnl  by  other  evidence  ;  and  secondt  that  the  objection  could  not  be  stated 
against  a  witness  who  was  a  party  to  the  cause,  ami  who  did  not  decline  to  lie  sworn. 
As  to  the  first,  *  becaase  a  personal  scrutiny  into  the  state  of  his  faith  and  conscience, 
was  foreign  to  the  spirit  nf  our  institutions  ;'  and  as  to  the  second,  on  the  gmnnd  ojf 
manifest  impolicy.  *  The  state  of  his  faith  is  not  inquired  into  where  hix  own  rights 
are  concerned.  He  is  only  prevented  from  being  made  the  instrument  of  t4iking  awaj 
those  of  others.  It  is  a  leas  evil  that  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  bhould  l.e  iTcasionallj 
mocked  than  any  one  deprived  of  his  rights.*  The  latter  of  these  maxiin.H  appears 
quite  sound  in  principle  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  just  to  jircrent 
H  witness  from  being  examined,  and  so  exclude  him  on  evidence  whi<*h  his  o«n  might 
dispUce.  However  this  may  be,  it  would  appear  from  what  fell  frum  the  judges  in 
Madtn  and  Wife  v.  Cattanack,  that  neither  of  these  propositions  is  likely  to  ret^eive 
much  countenance  in  Westminster  Hall. 

t  Bentham*s  Rationalt  o/Jndieiai  Eridener,  vol.  i.  book  iii« 
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nigged  vividness  and  picturesque- 
ness  which  sometimes  brightens  an 
argument — clear  as  crystal  in  logic, 
bnt  often  discursive  and  obscure 
in  language — he  takes  up  his  testi- 
mony against  it. 

It  was  in  the  earliest  stage  of  society — 
in  those  stages  at  which  the  powers  of 
the  haman  understanding  were  at  the 
weakest — that  this,  together  with  so 
many  other  articles  in  the  list  of  super- 
natural secnrities,  or  substitutes  for  testi- 
monial Teracity,  took  their  rise.  Ordeals, 
in  all  their  forms ;  trials  by  battle  ;  trials 
with  oat  evidence  (understand  human  evi- 
dence) ;  trials  by  supernatural,  to  the 
exclusiuu  of  human,  evidence  ;  trials  by 
eridence  secured  against  mendacity  by 
sapematural  means — by  the  ceremony  of 
an  oath.  As  the  powers  of  the  human 
nnderstanding  gain  strength,  invigorated 
by  nourishment  and  exercise,  the  natural 
securities  rise  in  value,  the  supernatural, 
understood  to  be  what  they  are,  drop  one 
after  another  o£f  the  stage.  First  went 
ordeal ;  then  went  duel ;  after  that  went, 
under  the  name  of  the  wager  of  law,  the 
ceremony  of  an  oath  in  its  pure  state,  nn- 
propped  by  that  support  which  this 
inefficient  security  receives  at  present 
from  those  efficient  ones  which  are  still 
cl(>gged  with  it ;  by  and  bye,  its  rotten- 
ness standing  confessed,  it  will  perish  off 
the  human  stage  ;  and  this  last  of  the  train 
of  supernatural  powers,  ultima  cceli- 
coldm,  will  be  gathered  with  Astrea  into 
its  native  skies.  The  lights  which  at  that 
time  of  day  were  sought  for  in  vain  from 
supernatural  interference,  are  now  col- 
lected and  applied  by  a  watchful  atten- 
tion to  the  probative  force  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  and  a  skilful  application  of 
the  scrutinizbg  force  of  cross-examina- 
tion. 

But  if  the  oath,  in  its  character 
of  ordeal,  be  repugnant  to  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  calls  *the  genius  of 
the  epoch,'  it  is  quite  as  repugnant 
(be  it  said  in  passing)  to  the  policy 
which  now  animates  our  junspru- 
dence.  Thirty  years  ago  a  huge 
treatise  could  have  been  written 
upon  the  countless  disabilities 
which  affected  witnes.ses.  The 
disabilities  which  remain  can  be 
enumerated  in  a  paragraph.  The 
old  principle  was — exclude  all  evi- 
dence which  is  in  any  way  tainted; 


the  modem  principle  is — admit  all 
evidence,  and  let  it  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Criminals,  for 
instance,  or  those  who  had  been 
convicted  of  crime,  were  formerly 
inadmissible.  They  were  infamous 
persons,  the  old  theory  asserted, 
who  were  *  morally  too  corrupt  to 
be  trusted  to  testify.'  The  theory 
looked  very  well  on  paper ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  i)ractice  that 
their  evidence  may  be  admitted 
with  safety  and  with  advantage  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 
Surely  a  sceptic  is  quite  as  likely 
to  speak  the  truth  as  a  house- 
breaker or  a  thief? 

If,  therefore,  the  oath  be  ineffi- 
cient as  a  safeguard,  the  sooner  it 
is  dismissed  the  better ;  for  besides 
excluding  evidence  that  may  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  truth,  the  fruits  which  it 
produces  are  <apt  to  bring  law  and 
religion  alike  into  contempt. 

We  have  found,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  in  strictness  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  it.  Of  course,  if  a  re- 
ligious rite  were  really  essential  to 
the  purification  of  evidence — a  sort 
of  legal  baptism — no  exception 
could  for  an  instant  be  tolerated. 
Yet  in  practice  we  admit  ex- 
ceptions. Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
Separatists*  have  been  exempted 
from  its  operation ;  and  a  recent 
statute,  in  tlie  case  of  all  those  who 
from  'alleged  conscientious  mo- 
tives' decline  to  be  sworn,  substi- 
tutes for  the  oath  *  a  solemn  affir- 
mation or  declaration,'  whereby 
the  witness,  after  declaring  that 

*  according  to  his  religious  belief ' 
an  oath  is  unlawful,  undertakes  to 
speak  the  truth.* 

And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  been  forced  to  limit  its  appli- 
cation to  a  certain  class,  on  the 
other,  we  have  been  forced  to  con- 
strue its  phraseology  with  unbe- 
coming latitude.  The  old  bishops 
and  judges,  when  they  administered 

*  the  oath  on  the  Evangelists,'  had 
a  very  distinct  idea  of  what  they 
meant.  The  oath  was  then,  as 
Coke  said,  *  an  affirmation  or  denial 


♦  17  and  18  Vict.,  cap.  125,  §  20  (Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854).  18 
and  19  Vict.,  c.  a5,  extends  its  provisions  to  Scotland.  In  England  and  Scotland  the 
Aett  apply  to  CourU  of  Civil  Jndicatare  only ;  in  Ireland  the  Criminal  are  included. 
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by  any  Christian.'  But  modem 
practice  has  deprived  it  of  any  in- 
telligible exactness  or  precision  of 
meaning.  The  Danish  code,  in- 
deed, continues  consistently  logicdL 
A  Danish  witness  swears  with  his 
&igers;  the  thumb  and  the  two 
next  being  held  up  together,  one 
for  each  person  of  the  Trinity.  The 
religion  of  the  State  is  Trinitarian^ 
and  it  is  to  the  Trinity  that  the 
witness  appeals.  Such  an  ordeal 
of  course  excludes  Arians.  So* 
cinians,  and  Jews — all  people,  in 
short,  who  are  not  Trinitarians ;  but 
the  position  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  intelligible.  Our  exi- 
gencies as  a  great  commercial  and 
maritime  depot  force  us  to  be  less 
exclusive.  It  is  nt)t  the  God  of 
Christendom  alone  who  is  invoked 
in  our  courts  of  law  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  judges  of  the  land. 
Any  deity  will  answer  the  purpose 
— American,  Asiatic,  African,  or 
Australasian.  With  questionable 
liberality  we  api)n)priate  and  stamp 
with  the  authority  of  our  tribunals 
the  superstitions  of  everv  nation 
under  heaven.  Our  judges,  for 
instance,  infonn  the  African  who 
is  imt  into  tlie  witness-box,  that,  if 
he  lies,  he  will  be  punished  by  the 
ill-favoured  and  ncketty  idol  that 
he  keei>s  in  the  attic.  Here,  again, 
is  a  description  of  what  takes  place 
in  our  Courts  when  a  native  of 
China  is  examined : 

The  ])r(>stiCutor  was  then  called,  and  on 
getting  intu  the  witness-box  imme<liatel7 
knelt  down,  and  a  china  Mucir  having 
been  placed  in  his  hand,  he  struck  it 
against  the  brass  rail  in  front  of  the  Itox 
and  broke  it.  The  crier  of  the  Court, 
who  swears  the  witneases,  then,  bj 
direction  of  the  interpreter,  adniiniatered 
the  oath  in  these  \M)rds,  which  were 
tran8lute4l    by  the  interpreter   into   the 


Ghineae  tongae^'You  shall  tell  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth  ;  the  sauctr  u 
cracked f  and  if  ifou  do  not  tell  the  trutk, 
your »oul shall  bccracUdlikethc  §aucit.* 

Does  it  not  read  like  a  burlesque  I 
Is  it  becoming  that  such  scenes 
should  be  permitted  to  take  jdace  ? 
Is  it  decent  that  English  judges 
should  tacitly  declare  their  belief 
in  Mahomet,  Confucius,  or  Muinbo 
Jumbo — should  seem  to  aifirm  tluit 
it  is  really  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  whom  the  appeal  is  addrcssi^d. 
and  that  any  one  Divinity  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  i  Of 
course  if  the  religious  ceremony  is 
to  be  retained,  these  are  its  prujier 
fruits ;  and  though  we  are  prepared 
to  j^ny  the  price  rather  than  h>se 
the  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
spectacle  is  an  anomaly  and  an  in- 
decorum. But  there  is  a  simple 
remedy— JvboUsh  the  oath  altoge- 
ther. When  a  man  is  called  as  a 
witness  into  a  court  of  justice,  let 
him  speak  under  sanctions  similar 
to  those  which  goveni  him  in  all 
the  other  relations  he  maintains 
with  society.  *  I  undertake  t)n  my 
honour  to  implement  the  contract, 
and  if  I  do  not  implement  it,  let 
me  be  liable  in  damages.* 

In  Scotland  those  persons  are 
not  sworn  who  are  consiclered  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  obli- 
gation  of  an  ()ath.  They  are  exa- 
mined on  their  declaration  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  rule  applies,  for 
instance,  to  children  of  tender  age. 
and  to  deaf  and  dumb  )»erHoiis  of 
deficient  intelligence.  In  a  well- 
known  whaling  Ciise  decided  the 
4)ther  day  by  the  lit  ►use  of  Lords, 
an  hisquimaux-  *Te^>uiirby  name, 

Crobably  the  only  Es^piiniaux  who 
as  ever  appi^ared  in  a  witne>s-lH»x 
— was    examined    in    this    way.t 


*  Rtfjina  r.  Entrfhnum  and  tniMHt,  Carr.  and  Marsh.  34ft.  Tliis  recalls  the 
Koman  furm.  The  witness  held  a  dint  done  in  his  riKht  hand,  and  drui'|)e<l  it  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  —  'Si  soivus  fallo,  turn  uie  I)iei<piier,  sal  re  urbe  aroe<iuc,  b<»nie 
ejiciat,  ut  ego  hunc  lapideni.* 

t  Our  readers  may  feel  interested  in  seeing  the  mode  in  which  *  Tessuiu'h*  cxa> 
ininntion  was  conducted  : — 

•  The  Counsel  for  the  defemlers  objecteil  to  the  propose<l  witness  being  e&ttniine«l,  in 
reRi)ect  there  is  no  form  of  i>ath  which  is  binding;  on  the  witness's  cunscienn*,  and  that 
the  witnctis  does  not  l)elieve  in  a  Deity  or  in  a  tuiure  Ktatc  uf  retribution., 

*  Counhol  for  the  pursuers  moved  tlleConl^iiK^ionvr  to  put  the  witneM*  upon  oath  in 
the  ordinary  form,  or  in  any  i»ther  foim  which  may  bv  mure  binding  on  his  c^ns'^iriioe. 

*\Yhereu[>on  the  Committianer  intemfated  the  vitnen  lhr»agh  tbe  said  inter> 
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AlthjHigh  the  Scotidsh  institu* 
tknial  writers  aasoine  that  an  in- 
fidel is  not  a  competent  witness,  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  belonginjj  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  un- 
aerstanding  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  (and  an  infidel  belongs  to  the 
class),  may  not  be  examined  on 
declaration.  A  recent  statute* 
allows  our  colonial  subjects  who 
are  *  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
Qtod  and  of  any  religious  belief  to 
be  examined  without  an  oath ;  and 
in  several  of  the  United,  or  dis- 
united, States — in  Michigan,  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri— no  in- 
competence attaches  to  a  witness 
*  on  account  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  religion.' 

These  are  the  facts,  and  from 
these  facts  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  drawn.  Upon  the  larger  ques- 
tion, indeed,  a  diiference  of  opinion 
may  possibly  exist.  Some  people 
may  still  believe  that  the  oath  is  a 
safeguard, and  that  as  regards  those 
who  appreciate  the  sanctions  which 
it  invoices,  its  effect  is  wholesome. 
But  of  course  the  sceptic  is  beyond 
these  influences.  He  cannot  join 
in  the  ceremony ;  or  if  he  does  join 
in  it,  he  can  do  so  only  because  he 
regards  it  as  a  meaningless  judicial 
form.  When  a  citizen  could  not 
vindicate  his  rights  until  he  had 
partaken  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
the  unbeliever^  who  was  not  made 
of  the  stuff  01  which  martyrs  are 


made,  not  lufrequeatly  partook. 
We  do  not  seek  to  excuse  tnis  easy 
morality;  but  a  weightier  con- 
demnation must  be  pronounced 
upon  the  society  which  forces  its 
citizens  to  choose  between  martvr- 
dom  and  hypocrisy,  and  degrades 
a  mystery  ot  religion  into  an  in- 
strument of  traffic.  We  know  that 
even  His  anger  was  kindled  when 
He  found  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  in  the  Temple. 
And  the  State  which  forces  a  man 
to  undergo  a  religious  oper<ition 
before  he  can  recover  his  rent, 
is  as  truly  a  persecuting  State  as 
the  State  which  will  not  let  him 
visit  his  butcher  or  his  baker 
until  he  has  partaken  of  the 
Eucharist. 

So  that  the  whole  matter  resolves 
into  a  simple  issue.  An  unbe- 
liever's evidence  is  credible,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted.  An  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony  does  not  add  to 
the  value  of  evidence,  not,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  case  of  those  whom  it 
does  not  bind,  and  therefore  from 
them  it  ought  not  to  be  exacted. 
No  radical  or  sweeping  change, 
however,  is,  or  need  be,  involved 
in  the  reform.  Men  and  women 
who  have  *  religious'  scruples  about 
swearing,  are  every  day  examined 
in  our  Courts  without  an  oath.  If 
you  will  not  abolish  the  oath  alto- 
gether, at  least  include  the  unbe- 
liever within  the  exceptions  which 
you  admit. 

Shirley. 


preter.  Interrogated,  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  ?  Declares  that  he  does 
not  know.  Interrogated,  Do  you  believe  in  a  future  state  after  death  ?  Declares  that  he 
does.  Interrogated,  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  is  liable  to  punishment  in  that  future 
state  for  crimes  committed  in  this  world  ?  Declares  he  does.  Interrogated,  Do  yoa 
beUeve  that  you  are  liable  to  be  so  punished  for  telling  lies  ?  Declares  that  he  does. 
Interrogated,  Uemembering  that,  do  you  now  engage  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  Declares  he  doea  Declares,  further,  there  is  no 
form  of  ceremony  I  can  observe  which  would  make  this  engagement  more  binding  on 
my  conscience. 

*  The  Commissioner  repels  the  objection  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  defenders, 
refuses  the  motion  of  the  pursuers*  counsel  so  far  as  it  asks  the  Commissioner  to  put 
the  said  Tessuin  upon  his  oath,  and  appoints  the  examination  to  proceed  upon  his 
declaration  and  engagement  to  tell  the  truth ;  against  which  deliverance  counsel  for 
the  defenders  appealed  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Court. 

'  Whereupon  the  witness  was  again  interrogated  by  the  Commissioner,  through  the 
said  interpreter,  as  follows : — Do  you  promise,  as  you  believe  you  shall  be  punished  in 
%  future  state  for  telling  a  lie,  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  bat  the  truth  I    Declares  that  he  will.' 

*  6  and  7  Vict.,  c  12. 
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HISTOKICAL  RECORDS  AND  RECJORD  COMMISSION& 


THE  right  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  our  national  records  is 
by  no  means  a  feeling  peculiar  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  out  existed 
in  past  ages  perhaps  stronger  and 
more  extensively  than  at  present, 
although  then  they  were  lookea 
upon  almost  exclusively  as  the  legal 
evidences  of  the  kingdom.  Every- 
body who  regarded  them  in  tms 
light,  and  who  had  liimself  any 
^take  in  tbe  nation,  was  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  its  records, 
and  they  were  watched  over  with  a 
certain  degree  of  anxiety.  They 
were  at  first  carried  about  with  the 

Seat  law-courts,  and  these,  as  we 
low,  attended  upon  the  King  in 
his  progresses,  and  even  sometimes 
in  his  hostile  expeditions.  The 
records  were  thus  exposed  to  what 
may  be  considered  a  constant  dan- 
ger, to  avert  which  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  place  them  in  perma- 
nent repositories  in  the  metropolis. 
The  CLancery  records  were  depo- 
sited in  tbe  Tower  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  tbat 
time  their  number  was  compara- 
tively small,  but  it  increased  ra- 
pidly, and  they  became  divided, 
and  other  places  of  deposit  were 
found;  so  that  in  course  of  time 
they  were  scattered  over  the  town. 
Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  just  menti(med,  the  Record 
Office  attached  to  the  Rolls  House 
in  Chancery-lane  was  establislied ; 
and  this  and  tlie  succeeding  reigns 
furnish  us  with  evidence  of  the 
care  which  was  bestowed  from  time 
to  time  on  the  prcser>'ation  of  these 
national  evidences.  Even  popular 
agitators  were  accustomeil  toapi>cal 
to  them  ;  and  in  some  of  the  earliest 
petitions  on  the  n>lls  of  Pitrliament 
they  are  claimed  as  '  the  people's 
evidences,'  and  ordered  to  be  made 
accessible  to  all  the  King*s  subjects. 


The  value  thus  set  upon  the  re- 
cords appears  to  have  experienced 
no  diminution  during  subsequent 
periods.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  study 
formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
education  of  a  lawyer,  and  to  that 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  we  owe 
such  men  as  the  Cottons,  and  Sel- 
dens,  and  Prynnes,  and  Hales,  and 
D'Eweses^ofthatage;  men  who  rank 
at  the  same  time  among  our  greatest 
antiquaries  and  our  stanchest  ])a- 
triots:  for  the  leaders  in  the 
great  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown  had  certainly 
established  their  own  convictions 
and  gathered  many  of  their  most 
convincing  arguments  in  studying 
those  *  i>eople's  evidences,*  the  na- 
tional records.  This  fact,  one  would 
think,  should  furnish  a  sufficient 
contradiction  to  a  notion  which  lias 
been  very  hastily  adopted,  that  the 
records  of  the  kingdom  were 
threatened  with  destruction  during 
the  ]>eriod  of  the  Commonwealth.* 
If,  however,  they  were  not  then  in 
danger  of  perishing,  they  fell  intc» 
a  degree  oi  neglect  in  the  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  Restoration,  from 
w^hich  they  have  only  been  rescued 
in  very  recent  times. 

Although  the  antiquaries  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury understood  well  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  value  of  the  na- 
tional records,  they  appear  not  to 
have  so  fully  appreciateil  their  his- 
t4>rical  value,  or  the  necessity,  or 
even  utility,  of  printing  them.  The 
inona.stic  chronicles  had  more  at- 
tractioiLS  for  them,  and  several  iin- 
l)ortant  collections  of  this  class  of 
rec()rds  were  published  during  tliat 
pcritHl  by  the  exertions  of  inilivi- 
duals.  1  his  advance  in  the  histo- 
rical estimation  of  our  records  was 
reserveil  for  the  reign  of  William 


*  Tbe  fonndation  for  this  notion  was  bat  of  a  f riTolona  character.  The  cclehrated 
fanatic,  Hugh  Peters,  pnhlished,  in  1651,  a  pamphlet  under  tht*  title  of  f.iootl  ilVrZ* 
/or  a  (hod  Matjittrate^  in  which  he  8UggeBtc<l  that  it  wnj%  *  verie  .idvihaMv  Ut  \*\\n\  all 
the  old  records,  yea,  eren  those  in  the  Tower,  the  monumentii  of  tjrannic*  Writer* 
on  this  snbject  seem  to  have  assumed,  without  much  reflection,  that  the  extreme 
opinions  of  Hugh  Peters  were  at  some  period  so  nearly  in  the  aai<vn«lancy  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  carried  into  execution,  which  we  all  know  was  not  the  cabe.  There 
was  but  little  of  tbe  mnt-ruliAtt  element  in  the  great  En^rU^b  rerolution  of  tbe  middle 
of  the  serenteeniii  oenUuy. 
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and  Mary,  when  the  office  of  His- 
toriographer Royal  was  conferred 
on  a  man  since  well  known  for  his 
diligent  researches,  Thomas  Ryraer, 
who,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1693, 
was  authorized  by  an  order  from 
the    Crown   to  visit  the    Record 
offices  and  make  use  of  the  records 
freely.    The  form  which  his  design 
of  publication  took  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  political  condition 
of  the  age,  m  which  Great  Britain 
had  just  taken  a  more  ])rominent 
and  decided  part  than  formerly  in 
the  affairs  of  Continental  Europe. 
Rymer   proposed  to    collect    and 
print  all  the  leagues,  treaties,  and 
papers    relating    to   international 
transactions  between  England  and 
foreign  States;   and  his  proposal 
was  warmly  espoused,  first  by  Lord 
Halifax,    and    afterwards,    under 
Queen  Anne,  by  Robert  Harley, 
both  as  Si)eaKer  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Money  was  furnished  by  the  Court, 
and  other  persons  were  from  time 
to  time  appointed  to  assist  him ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  gone  on 
for  several  years  silently  collecting 
and  transcribing,  and  it  was  only 
under  the  active  encouragement  of 
Harley  that  the  public  first  saw 
any  result  of  their  labours.     In 
1704  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
the  great  national  work  now  so 
well  known  as  Rymers  Fcedera^ 
which  was  received  with  entimsias- 
tic  approval  by  historical  scholars 
as  well  abroad  as  at  home.    It  was 
completed  in  nineteen  volumes  in 
17 17,    four   years    after   Rymer's 
death,  the  three  last  volumes  being 
altogether  the  work  of  his  chief 
assistant  or  colleague,  Saunderson. 
The  circumstance  of  this  ^eat  book 
passing  through  three  editions  is  a 
sufficient  proof  how  much  it  was 
appreciated. 

A  work  like  Rymer's  Foederawas 
well  calculated  to  show  the  inte- 
resting historical  information  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  treasures 
of  our  Record  Offices,  but  little  was 
done,  beyond  pointing  out  the 
melancholy  state  of  neglect  in 
which  these  treasures  lay,  until 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  called  to  that  most  cele- 


brated rff  English  records,  the  book 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  This  book 
had  an  entirely  different  interest 
from  the  Foedera — it  was  a  record 
of  all  the  lands  of  England  at  a 
period  to  which  the  present  holders 
in  general  were  proud  of  tracing 
their  history ;  and  thus  the  proposal 
to  make  it  eR&ily  accessible  could 
not  fail  to  be  well  received  by  most 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1767,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  easily  induced  to  agree  to  an 
address  to  the  King,  representing 
that  it  was  advisable  that  the 
Domesday  Book  should  be  printed ; 
and  the  King  as  readily  gave  his 
consent.  In  this  case  it  was  thought 
that  the  printed  edition  should  be 
inade  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fac- 
simile of  the  original ;  and,  as  the 
process  now  known  by  the  rather 
formidable  name  of  photo-zinco- 
graphy was  not  yet  known^  it  was 
resolved,  after  some  inquiries  and 
discussion^  to  secure  the  object  by 
casting  printing  type  which  should 
resemble,  as  near  as  a  general  re- 
semblance could  be  made,  the 
letters  of  the  manuscript,  and  which 
should  especially  reproduce  the 
various  marks  and  contractions 
used  by  the  ancient  scribes.  Some 
delay  was  caused  by  these  prepara- 
tions, but  the  work  was  actually 
commenced  soon  after  the  year 
1770,  and  it  was  completed  in  four 
large  folio  volumes  early  in  1783. 
They  are  said  to  have  cost  the 
nation  the  rather  formidable  sum 
of  -£38,000. 

The  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  the  tippointment 
of  the  first  Record  Commission 
which  contemplated  printing  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  Early  in  the 
year  1800  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  select  committee  was  appointed 
*to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
public  records  of  Great  Britain,' 
with  tolerably  extensive  powers. 
If  the  proposal  did  not  originate 
with  him,  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  earnestly  promoted  by  the 
first  Lord  Colcnester,  then  Mr. 
Abbot.  The  attention  of  this  par- 
liamentary committee  was  directed 
to  four  questions :  the  condition  of 
the    records,   their    arrangement, 
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tbeir  preservation,  and  the  means 
of  makinj^  them  more  generally 
useful.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  committee  presented 
two  reports  to  the  House^  and  these 
were  made  the  foundation  for  an 
address  to  the  King,  in  which  the 
Commons  represented  that  the 
public  records  *  were  in  many  offices 
unarranged,  undescribed,  and  un- 
ascertained ;'  that  many  of  them 
were  'exposed  to  erasure,  altera- 
tion, and  embezzlement,  and  were 
lodged  in  buildings .  incommodious 
and  insecure;'  that  it  would  be 
'beneficial  to  the  public  service 
that  the  records  and  pa])ers  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  principal 
offices  and  repositories  should  be 
methodized;'  and  that  'certain  of 
the  more  ancient  and  valuable 
amongst  them  should  be  printed.* 
The  result  of  this  address  was  the 
appointment  by  the  King,  on  the 
loth  of  July,  1800,  of  the  first  of 
what  we  now  speak  of  as  the 
Eecord  Commissions.  The  Com- 
missioners held  their  first  meeting 
three  days  afterwards,  on  the  22na 
of  July,  appointed  their  secretary, 
and  named  sub-commissioners,  the 
latter  to  be  employed  in  the  different 
labours  with  which  the  commission 
was  charged ;  and  it  was  directed 
that  the  progress  of  the  latter 
should  be  reported  in  monthly  re- 
turns to  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  a  yearly  summary  of  these  re- 
turns should  also  be  made.  Six 
years  afterwards  the  Commission 
was  reappointed,  chiefiy  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  new  commis- 
sioners ;  but  no  change  took  place 
in  its  proceedings  until  the  year 
181 2,  when  a  general  report  was 
published  which  throws  some  light 
on  its  operations. 

These  operations  were  certainly 
not  very  remarkable  for  their  ap- 
parent results.  During  twelve 
years,  with  a  very  heavy  expendi- 
ture, about  a  dozen  folio  volumes 
had  been  given  to  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  catal<>gues  of  the  Cot- 
tonian  and  Harleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  which 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
earlier  commissitmers,  were  in- 
cluded under  the  denomination  of 
the  l^iblic  Kecords  of  the   king- 


dom. The  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
progress  of  this  first  commission  in 
Its  labours  is  explained  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Kecord  Offices  at  that 
time,  and  b^  the  general  want  of 
economy  with  which  the  public 
money  was  expended  at  the  oegin- 
ning  of  the  present  century.  The 
first  difficulty  the  Commissioners 
had  to  encounter,  was  the  very 
serious  obstacle  which  they  call  in 
their  report '  vested  rights'  To  ex- 
plain this,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  give  the  office  of  Keejicr  of 
Records  by  letters  patent,  and  that 
the  keeper  thus  in  possession  was 
a  kind  of  '  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed' within  the  limits  of  his 
charge ;  that  he  held  the  records  as 
a  sort  of  temporary  private  pro- 

Eertv,  with  the  condition  only  of 
is  being  ready  to  produce  any  of 
them  when  wanted  for  law  pur- 
poses, and  of  delivering  them  up  in 
nominal  safetv  to  his  successor; 
that  he  had  the  sole  appointment 
of  all  his  clerks  and  assistants :  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  law 
purposes,  and  unless  under  a  direct 
mandate  from  the  Crown,  he  was 
the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  would  allow  the  records 
to  be  used  or  seen.  The  keepers 
of  the  records  would  theref4)re 
naturally  look  upon  the  a]nM>int- 
ment  of  the  Commission  as  likely 
to  interfere  with  these  'vested 
rights,'  and  would  be  inclined  to 
do  what  they  could  to  obstruct  its 
proceedings.  With  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  conciliate  this  feeling  of 
opposition,  the  Commissioners,  who 
had  authority  t^)  apiK>int  subHL*om- 
missioners  to  do  their  work,  gene- 
rally chose  the  Kecord  Office  keepers 
for  their  sub-coinniissioners.  The 
keei>ers  had  thus  virtually  the 
whole  mana.irement  in  their  own 
hands  :  but  even  here  another  ilif- 
ficulty  presente<l itself.  The  keeiwrs 
themselves,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, were  not  much  more  ac- 
Quainted  with  the  rect)nls  under 
tneir  charge  than  was  sufficient  for 
their  duties  in  pnKlucing  them  for 
law  pur|M>seft,  and  ino^t  of  their 
clerks  and  assistants  seem  to  have 
been  still  more  ignorant,  in  fact, 
the  only  staff  of  editors  available 
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in  printing  tba  records  were  very 
imperfectly  qualified  for  the  work. 
In  the  attempt  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  the  Commissioners  appear 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  caution,  and  to 
have  obtained  only  a  moclerate  de- 
gree of  success ;  and  they  seem  to 
have    considered    that   they    had 
gained  a  great    concession  when 
they  persuaded  the  keepers,  at  their 
recommendation,  to  appoint  some 
assistants    who    were    better    in- 
structed in  their  work.     It  will 
sound  rather  strange  in  our  ears, 
at  the  present  day,  to  hear  the 
Commissioners  in  their  general  re- 
port in  1812,  congratulate  them- 
selves that  by  the  *  liberal  co-opera- 
tion' of  the  keepers  of  records,  men 
had  been  admitted  to  vacant  offices 
on  their  (the  Commissioners*)  re- 
commendations, *  as  the  best  quali- 
fied' for  performing  the  duties  of 
those  offices !  They  announce,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  instances  they 
had  enlarged  the  number  of  clerks, 
and  that  they  had  taken  steps  for 
their   better    instruction    in   the 
knowledge  of  records.      The  old 
derks  seem  to  have  been  as  little 
able  to  find  the  records  as  they 
were  to  read  them— for  the  '  peo- 
ple's Evidences'  were  in  a  state  of 
disj^ceful  neglect,  many  of  them 
perishing  rapidly  from  exposure  to 
damp  and  other  causes,  while  only 
such  as  were  frequently  liable  to 
be  called  for  by  the  lawyers  were 
in  their  places,  or  to  be  found  when 
wanted.    The  Commissioners  tako 
credit   for    having   effected    *the 
general  introduction  of  greater  re- 
gularity in  the  offices;'  and  they 
state    that   in  the    comparatively 
small   progress   which  had   been 
made  during  these  twelve  years  in 
sorting  the  confused  mass  of  neg- 
lected records,  many  very  impor- 
tant documents   were    discovered 
which  were  previously  not  known 
to  exist. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Com- 
missioners were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  sub-commissioners, 
the  record  keepers,  in  the  choice  of 
works  for  publication,  and  this 
proved  rather  disastrous  to  the 
utility  of  the  publications  thcm- 
selvesb    There  was  a  class  of  docu- 


ments in  the  offices  which  be- 
longed especially  to  the  keepers, 
and  which  originated  entirely  in 
their  convenience.  If  an  indi- 
vidual had  to  consult  the  records 
for  law  purposes,  he  either  knew 
from  former  reference  that  there 
was  some  entry  on  the  rolls,  or 
some  separate  clocument  which  he 
wanted,  and  where  to  find  it,  or  he 
only  supposed  the  existence  of  such 
an  entry  or  document ;  in  this  latter 
case,  he  had  usually  no  other  re- 
source but  to  fee  the  record-keeper 
to  search  for  him  ;  and  as  this  was 
a  process  by  which  the  latter  was 
a  gainer,  different  keepers  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  made  private 
indexes,  or  calendars  of  certain 
classes  of  records  during  certain 
dates,  entering  in  them  only  such 
articles  as  they  supposed  might  be 
wanted  by  the  lawyers,  and  would 
therefore  repay  them  well  for  their 
labour,  while  they  omitted  the 
articles  of  mere  historical  or  topo- 
graphical interest.  Such  a  calen- 
dar the  keeper  preserved  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  himself  in  cases  of 
searches,  and  on  the  death  of  a 
keeper  it  was  bouglit  from  his  re- 
presentative by  his  successor,  or 
passed  into  other  hands  as  an 
article  of  private  property.  Some 
of  these  compilations  were  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  had  been 
from  time  to  time  revised  and  en- 
larged. One  of  the  first  notions  of 
the  record-keepers  would  naturally 
be  to  recommend  these  calendars 
for  printing.  They  might  be  sold 
at  a  high  price  in  the  name  of 
transcripts,  and  could  be  edited 
with  no  great  labour.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  calendars  of  records 
were  among  the  first  publications 
of  the  record-commission  of  George 
III.  The  error  committed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  publishing  such 
calendars  was  a  great  one,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  their  position 
of  dependence  on  the  record- 
keepers.  Even  a  mere  index,  if 
complete,  is  a  useful  book,  where 
the  record  itself  is  not  easily  acces* 
sible  ;  but  a  calendar,  as  these  ca^ 
lendars  were  made,  was  only  an 
index  to  a  capricious  selection  of 
articles  from  the  record,  and  waii 
therefore  worse  than  useless  to  th4 
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historical  inquirer,  because  it  led 
him  to  believe  that  facts  were  un- 
noticed, which,  in  truth,  were  care- 
fully and  minutely  recorded.  It 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  use- 
lessuess  of  these  calendars  when 
we  state  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
printed  calendar  of  one  of  the  series 
of  the  rolls  most  valuable  for  his- 
torical purposes,  the  Patent  llolls, 
it  has  been  found  on  careful  exa- 
mination that  the  articles  noticed 
in  the  calendar  were,  on  an  average, 
about  one  in  fourteen  in  the  earlier 
rolls,  and  one  in  ten  in  those  of 
later  date]  It  was  further  found, 
when  the  publications  of  the  com- 
mission were  carefully  examined 
by  scholars,  th.it  they  were  often 
loosely  and  carelessly  edited.  When 
they  published  their  report  in  1812, 
the  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
been  discouniged,  and  they  resolved 
on  recommending  no  further  pub- 
lications, except  those  which  were 
already  in  hand. 

It  was  i)erhaps  this  necessity  of 
conciliating  the  llecord-keei)ers 
which  led  the  Connnissioners  to 
limit  their  printing  almost  entirely 
to  the  documents  contained  in  the 
Record  Offices;  and  the  subsequent 
Commissions,  rti)pointed  in  181 7, 
and,  after  the  accession  of  George 
IV.,  in  1821,  did  little  more  than 
carry  on  and  complete  works  wliicli 
had  been  commenced  by  the  earlier 
commission.  But  during  this  i>e- 
riod  new  principles  of  liistorical 
criticism  began  to  spread  them- 
selves, and  larger  views  of  the  re- 
quirements of  liistorical  literature 
had  been  developing  themselves, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  men 
as  Hallam,  Guizot,  and  Niebuhr. 
The  Commissioners  ap|>oiuted  by 
George  IV.  seem  to  have  been  ctm- 
scious  how  little  service  had  been 
done  by  the  labours  of  so  many 
years ;  and  the  publication  of  the 
catalogues  of  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  reyeakni  liow 
many  of  those  grand  original  monu- 
ments of  our  national  histonr,  the 
chronicles  and  narratives  of  con- 
temporary, ^)r  nearly  contemporary 
events,  remained  still  unpublished, 
and  to  a  great  extent  unknown; 
while  of  tliose  which  had  been 
published,  many  were  edited  im- 


perfectly or  incorrectly.  On  the 
24th  of  July.  1822,  the  Commons 
voted  an  adaoess  to  the  King,  re- 
presenting that  '  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  our  ancient  historians  are 
incorrect  and  defective :  that  many 
of  their  writings  still  remain  in 
manuscript,  and  in  some  cases  in  a 
single  copy  only  *  and  that  an  uni- 
form ana  convement  edition  of  the 
whole,  published  under  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  sanction,  would  be  an 
undertaking  honourable  to  his 
Majesty^s  reign,  and  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  historical  and 
constitutional  knowledge.'  This 
proposal  received  the  Kind's  con- 
sent, and  directions  were  given  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Those, 
however^  to  whom  the  direction  of 
this  proiect  was  confided,  appear 
to  have  had  no  great  confidence  in 
their  own  judgment,  and  adopted 
an  idea  already  formed  for  them  in 
France,  for  which  there  appeared 
some  plausible  argument,  but 
which  was  also  exposed  to  some 
very  grave  objections.  A  publica- 
tion had.  years  ago,  been  com- 
menced oy  the  French  Benedic- 
tines, under  the  title  of  the  Hecutil 
des  Uistfirirns  dcs  GauUs  et  de  la 
France^  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  work  of  the  Benedictine 
Dom  Bouquet,  and  which  is  stUl 
supposed  tt)  be  continued  (and  is 
ctmtinucd  very  slowly  as  a  matter 
of  form)  by  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions of  the  Institute  of  France. 
This  publication  was  formed  on 
the  notion  that  many  of  the  me- 
dieval chronicles  are  partly  copied 
or  abridged  from  older  ones,  with 
the  addition  of  new  matter ;  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  the 
rei)etiti(m  of  matter  copied  from 
chronicle  to  chronicle ;  and  also 
that  each  chronicle  often  contained 
a  certain  amount  of  legendary  and 
other  non-historical  materials  which 
might  be  omitted.  It  was  thought 
that  by  printing  only  the  strictly 
new  historical  materials  contained 
in  ea<!h,  and,  instead  of  publishing 
them  as  separate  authors,  arrang- 
ing them  all  in  chronological  order 
and  in  short  divisions,  the  whole 
might  be  brought  within  a  mode- 
rate number  of  folio  volumes,  and 
the  entire  materials  for  the  liistory 
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of  each  of  these  short  periods 
might  be  embraced  at  a  single 
glance.  But  this  plan  implied  nar- 
row, and  not  enlarged,  views  of 
the  science  of  history,  and  even 
then  it  was  no  longer  approved  by 
the  best  historical  writers  in 
France,  for  in  fact  it  presented 
many  very  grave  inconveniences. 
To  appreciate  the  value  of  a  writer, 
we  must  have  his  book  in  entire ; 
his  legends  and  tales,  his  apparent 
misrepresentations  in  cases  where 
they  are  easily  seen,  even  his 
greater  or  less  want  of  originality, 
all  enable  us  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  without 
which  we  may  be  entirely  nustaken 
as  to  the  value  of  the  new  informa- 
tion he  gives  us ;  while  these  very 
legends  and  stories,  and  many 
other  things  still  less  historical  in 
the  sense  to  which  the  Record 
Commissioners  seem  then  to  have 
restricted  the  word,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  enabling 
US  to  understand  history  itself 
The  Record  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, accepted  this  narrower  view 
of  history,  and  resolved  on  adoptr 
ing  to  some  extent  the  plan  of 
Dom  Bouquet,  again  having  re- 
course to  the  Record-keepers.  The 
care  of  editing  this  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr,  Petrie,  the  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and 
vast  sums  of  money  were  expended 
in  collecting  materials  for  the 
work,  which,  however,  went  on  so 
slowly,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1 83 1,  only  between  six  and  seven 
hunared  pa^es  of  the  first  volume 
had  been  printed. 

Just  two  years  after  tlus  date,  a 
commission  for  the  publication  of 
the  more  important  records  of  the 
national  history  was  appointed  in 
France,  where  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  towards  the  print- 
ing of  historicalmaterials  was  felt, 
as  it  had  been  felt  in  England, 
while  there  it  was  rendered  per- 
haps more  urgent  by  certain  poli- 
tical causes.  A  great  revolution 
had  recently  taken  place,  and,  in 
the  existing  state  of  popular  feel- 
ings, it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  interests  of  classes,  among 
whom  the  journeymen  printers, 
wlio  had  been  very  active  m  bring- 
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ing  about  the  revolution  of  June, 
were  to  be  especially  considered. 
The  operations  of  the  royal  print- 
ing office  were  greatly  extended, 
and  several  extensive  series  of  pub- 
lications were  undertaken  bv  the 
Government.  Moreover,  the  French 
Government  felt  the  necessity  of 
giving  employment  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  learning  of  the  country, 
which  include  a  rather  numerous 
class  which  was  easily  made  trou-  • 
blesome  and  dangerous.  Hence 
the  attention  of  the  Government 
was  given  very  earnestly  to  edit- 
ing and  printing,  and  as  far  as 
historical  records  went,  it  was  left 
much  more  free  in  its  action  than 
in  England,  because  it  had  no 
*  vested  rights  *  of  Record-keepers 
to  contend  with.  Fortunately,  too, 
at  this  time,  the  office  of  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  held  by 
one  of  the  first  historians  of  the 
day,  and  one  especially  qualified  to 
appreciate  the  labours  with  which 
a  commission  of  this  kind  must  be 
entrusted.  Monsieur  Guizot,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  laid 
his  plan  before  the  King  in  a 
ministerial  report  dated  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1833.  He  stated 
that,  *  during  about  fifteen  years 

gast,  the  study  of  the  sources  of 
istory  had  taken  a  new  activity. 
Men  of  great  sa^citjr,  of  rare 
knowledge,  and  of  laborious  perse- 
verance, have  penetrated,  some 
into  the  vast  depots  of  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  others  into  the 
collections  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Royale:  some  have 
carried  their  researcnes  evep  into 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  the 
departments.  Everywhere  the  very 
first  attempts,  mere  searches  by 
chance,  have  shown  clearly  that 
great  riches  remained  buried.  The 
efforts  were  redoubled,  and  soon 
led  to  discoveries  no  less  impor- 
tant than  unexpected,  veritable 
revelations,  which  throw  a  new 
light  on  such  and  such  events,  and 
on  such  and  such  ages  of  our  his- 
tory.' From  that  moment,  the 
minister  informs  us,  everybody  had 
regretted  that  such  mines  of  wealth 
should  be  left  to  the  feeble  efforts 
of  individuals;  and  the  necessity, 
of  putting  an  end  to  such  estate. 
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of  things  was  deeply  felt,  the  more 
80  as  some  of  the  docmnents  them- 
selves were  (as  in  England)  through 
different  causes  daily  perishing. 
*  It  was  the  Government  alone,'  M. 
Quizot  thought, '  which  could  and 
ought  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  a  general  puolication  of  all  the 
important  and  still  unedited  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  our  country.' 
The  Government,  in  fact,  alone 
commanded  the  resources  for  meet- 
ing the  expenditure  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  it  was  also  the 
guardian  of  the  documents  them- 
selves. The  Minister  proposed  to 
commence  by  a  geuenil  visitation 
of  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the 
departments,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  destruction  where  it 
might  be  going  on  (for  the  records 
were  for  many  reasons  exposed  to 
much  greater  neglect  and  danger 
in  the  provinces  tlian  in  the  capi- 
tal),* and  to  make  catalogues  of  all 
the  historical  manuscripts  which 
remained.  In  Paris,  the  records, 
of  whatever  kind,  were  not  in  the 
same  danger.  There,  however,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Royal  Library, 
the  records  in  tbe  Archives  du 
Ro^aume,  and  the  papers  of  the 
various  ministerial  archives  (an- 
swering to  our  State  Pai)ers),  should 
be  carefully  and  completely  ex- 
plored. The  Ministers  proposal 
was  approved  by  the  King,  and 
the  Cuambers  voted  the  sum  of 
120,000  francs,  equivalent  to  ^£4800 


sterling,  for  the  operations  of  the 
first  year.  M.  Guizot.  as  might  be 
expected,  entertained  the  most 
comprehensive  (but  strictly  just) 
views  of  the  nature  of  his- 
torical materials.  *  After  its  poli- 
tical history,'  he  says,  in  his 
second  report  to  the  King,  *  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  history  of  the 
country  has  an  equal  claim  upon 
our  attention ;  the  successive  efforts 
in  its  progress,  in  philosophy, 
science,  and  letters,  are  indeed  a 
great  and  noble  part  of  a  people's 
destinies.  No  doubt  the  abun- 
dance and  special  character  of  the 
monuments  of  this  kind  must 
have  prescribed  to  us  some  care  in 
this  respect ;  they  could  not  be 
brought  together  easily  or  in  very 
great  numbers,  in  a  collection  of 
which  the  dominant  object  is  what 
is  strictly  called  history.  But  the 
works  which,  at  certain  ejK)chs, 
have  strongly  agitated  the  minds, 
and  exercised  a  powerful  action  on 
the  intellectual  development  of 
contemporary  generations ;  those 
which  nave  opened  in  the  move- 
ment of  ideas,  a  new  era :  those,  in 
fine,  which,  under  a  purely  literary 
form,  reveal  to  us  forgotten  man- 
ners, customs,  and  social  facts,  of 
which  the  traces  had  been  lost ; 
such  works  have  a  very  intimate 
connexion  with  history ;  and  should 
we  discover  any  monuments  of 
this  descriptiun,  we  shall  consider 
it  our  duty  to  publish  them  imme- 
diately, forming  them  into  a  par- 


*  At  present  the  GoTernmeot  appoints  keepers  and  librarians  to  the  mnnicipa]  and 
departmental  archives  and  public  libraries  in  France:  batpreviuus  to  the  time  of  which 
we  are  here  speaking,  the  appointment  was  in  the  local  authorities ;  and  the  choice  of 
individuals,  often  dictated  by  a  mere  feeling  of  jealousy  against  fureigners,  was  some- 
times very  fatal  to  tho  collectiun  entrusted  to  their  charge.  An  example  of  this  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  light  about  tbe  time  of  the  establishment  of  M.  Guisot^s 
committee.  In  a  town,  we  think  in  the  north  of  France,  the  oflice  of  public  librarian 
was  vacant,  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  town  was  pro()erly  qualified  for  it ;  but,  in  their 
jealousy  against  the  admission  of  any  one  who  was  not  a  native  of  the  town,  they  gave 
the  office  to  a  bookbinder,  no  doubt  as  the  inhabitant  most  acquainted  with  literature. 
Tears  passed  on,  nobody  went  to  consult  the  library,  the  txMk binder- librarian  died, 
and  another  had  been  elected  into  his  pUce,  when  the  men  authoriied  by  (Jovemmeni 
went  round  to  visit  the  libraries  and  arehivea  of  the  departments.  This  particular 
library  had  contained  a  very  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  the  visitor  was  at 
fint  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  them  all  in  their  places  on  the  shelves  ;  but  on  taking  tho 
volumes  down  one  after  another,  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  they  consisted  of 
nothing  but  the  outside  covers.  Medieval  parchment  and  vellum  were  useful  articiea 
in  binding  books,  and  the  bookbinder-librarian  had  taken  advantage  of  his  office  to 
abstract  and  use  in  this  way  all  the  material  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  Ubraiy 
ander  hi«  ehaige  1 
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ticular  series  in  the  general  collec- 
tion.' After  mentioning  Abelard's 
celebrated  philosophical  *  treatise 
entitled  Sic  et  Non^  which  had  just 
been  discovered  in  the  library  of 
Avranches,  AL  Guizot  goes  on  to 
say,  *  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  arts 
ought  to  occupy  a  place  in  this 
vast  ensemble  of  researches,  which 
embraces  all  parts  of  the  national 
existence  and  destinies.  No  study 
perhaps  reveals  to  us  more  dis- 
tinctly the  social  condition  and  the 
true  spirit  of  past  generations, 
than  that  of  their  rehgious,  civil, 
public,  and  domestic  monuments, 
of  the  various  ideas  and  rules 
which  presided  over  their  construc- 
tion, the  study,  in  fact,  of  all  the 
works  and  of  all  the  variations  of 
architecture,  which  is  at  once  the 
beginning  and  the  summary  of  all 
the  arts.  I  propose  to  set  on  foot 
immediately  a  considerable  work 
on  this  subject ;  I  intend  to  have 
drawn  up  a  complete  inventory,  a 
complete  analytical  catalogue  of 
all  the  monuments  of  all  sorts  and 
of  all  epochs,  which  have  existed 
or  still  exist  on  French  ground. 
Such  a  work,  by  reason  of  its 
special  nature,  of  its  importance, 
and  of  its  novelty,  should  remain 
distinct  from  the  other  historical 
labours  which  I  have  enumerated, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  entrust 
the  direction  of  it  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  so  make  it  the  object 
of  particular  measures/  Such  were 
the  first  ideas  of  M.  Guizot  for 
this  important  and  extensive  un- 
dertaking. 

These  plans  underwent  some 
slight  modifications,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  eventually  divided  into 
two  series  of  works,  one  embracing 
the  documents  *  relating  to  the 
political  and  social  history  of  the 
country,  and  to  its  legislation  and 
institutions ;'  the  other,  the  history 
of  science,  literature,  and  art.  Sub- 
sequently, what  was  here  under- 
stood by  art  was  formed  into  a 
separate  committee,  under  the  title 
of  *  Arts  and  Monuments,'  and  in- 
cluded what  we  commonly  desig- 
nate the  archaeology  of  the  country. 
It  had,  in  fact,  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  publication  of 
^torical  records. 


Meanwhile,  the  English  Record 
Commission  had  been  reappointed 
in  1825,  and  again  in  183 1,  after 
the  accession  of  King  William  IV. ; 
and,  on  this  latter  occasion,  the 
Commissioners  were  invested  with 
a  considerable  increase  of  power, 
enabling  them  especially  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  management 
of  the  Record  OflSces.  Its  Uterary 
labours  were  pursued  with  great 
activity,  and  its  publications  were 
perhaps  better  selected,  but  cer- 
tainly better  edited,  than  those  of 
the  Commissions  which  had  pre- 
ceded. The  printing  of  calendars 
and  catalogues  had  been  abandoned, 
and  it  had  been  resolved  to  print 
in  entire  all  the  official  records  of 
the  kingdom  down  to  a  certain 
date — we  believe  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  in  this  design 
during  the  few  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Commission.  Editors, 
too,  were  employed  who  were  not 
all  directly  connected  with  the 
Record  Offices ;  and  the  spirit  of 
reform  had  found  its  way  into  the 
offices  themselves,  though  the  old 
feeling  did  not  give  way  without  a 
struggle,  which  ended  m  a  rather 
lengthy  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion. Of  this  we  need  only  now 
say  that  it  ended  in  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  old  system  of  the 
Record  Offices,  which  were  soon 
afterwards  placed  on  an  entirely 
new  footing,  and  that  the  printing 
was  discontinued.  Since  that  time 
the  desire  expressed  so  long  ago  as 
the  fourteenth  century  has  been 
fully  carried  out  in  making  the 
national  records  more  and  more 
easily  accessible  to  everybody. 
They  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
earned  from  the  former  scattered 
offices  into  one  great  repository, 
and  have  been  placed  under  the 
immediate  and  absolute  control  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  John  Romilly  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls 
at  a  time  when  the  reforms  in  the 
offices  were  in  progress,  while  the 
question  of  printing  seemed  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  publications 
which  had  been  completed  op 
partly  printed  were  locKed  up  in 
the  warehouses  of  her  Majesty's 
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printers.  The  first  yolume  of  the 
materials  for  the  History  of  Britain 
was  still  unfinished,  and  its  ori- 

final  editor,  Mr.  Petrie,  was  dead, 
ut  its  plan  had  been  so  generally 
disapproved  that  it  was  determined 
not  to  continue  it  It  had,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  originated 
in  narrow,  and  not  in  enlarged, 
views  of  the  wants  of  history, 
although  the  more  objectionable 
parts  of  the  plan  of  Dom  Bouquet*8 
work  had  been  abandoned.  Yet  the 
feeling  which  gave  rise  to  it  had 
not  subsided,  and  a  succession  of 
individual  efforts,  in  the  shape  of 
.clubs  and  societies,  manifested  the 
general  impression  that  it  was  a 
complete  and  correct  edition  of  our 
medieval  chronicles  and  histories, 
and  not  an  edition  of  the  mere 
records,  which  the  historian  wanted. 
At  length,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1857,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  appears  to  have  had  the 
subject  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  submitted  to  the  Trea- 
sury his  proposal  for  the  publica- 
tion of  *  materials  tor  the  history 
of  this  country,  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.'  His  plan,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury,  and  since 
carried  into  execution,  contem- 
plated the  publication,  in  separate 
editions,  and  in  octavo,  of  what  he 
terms  Hhe  chronicles  and  memo- 
rials of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages.*  Each 
was  to  be  edite<l  without  any 
mutilation  or  abridgment,  and  the 
editor  was  to  give  the  most  correct 
text  that  could  be  formed  fn>m  a 
collation  of  tiie  bent  manuscripts  • 
and  each  work  was  to  be  sold 
separately,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
pncc. 

Sir  John  Roniilly's  views  of  the 
wants  of  history  have  been  de- 
veK)i)ed  in  the  course  of  the  publi- 
cation of  thirty-five  volumen,  and 
it  must  be  confe«.sed  that  they  are 
sufficiently  extensive.  The  Ma.ster 
of  the  Rolls  hits,  indeed,  adopted 
the  whole  i>lan  of  the  French  *  His- 
torical Committee'  of  M.  Ouiiot ; 
with  the  excei)tion  of  the  history 
of  literature,  and  of  the  section  of 
'  Arts  and  Mtmuments,*  neither  of 
which  belongs  necessarily  to  the 


plan,  and  they  would  probably 
nave  been  only  an  embarrassment. 
Besides  the  )M)litical  and  social 
history  of  the  country,  he  includes 
the  history  of  religion,  which  is  so 
intimately  cjunected  with  that  of 
most  of  the  political  revolutions, 
and  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
science,  which  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  progress  of  society 
and  of  the  State.  As  we  read  the 
programme,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
if  the  Master  of  tlie  Rolls  contem- 
plates (as  we  hone  he  does)  the 
adoption  ultimately  of  the  plan  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1822,  to  include  in  his 
series  all  the  chronicles  existing, 
whether  they  have  been  previously 
edited  or  not ;  but  he  proposes  to 
give  preference,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, 'to  such  materials  as  are 
most  scarce  and  valuable.*  It  has 
been  already  statetl  that  the  exist- 
ing editions  of  some  of  our  most 
valuable  chronicles  are  very  defec- 
tive and  incorrect,  and  others  have 
been  published  bv  individuals  or 
societies,  in  small  numbers,  and 
are  not  much  more  accessible  to 
historical  writers  than  the  original 
manuscripts. 

The  details  and  execution  of  this 
design  have  been  hanlly  equal  to 
the  plan  itself.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  liad  one  vantage  ^und 
over  all  the  former  commissions — 
he  had  no  *  vested  rights'  to  con- 
tend with,  for  these  had  now  been 
entirely  sweiit  away,  and  he  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  use  his  own 
free  jud^^ueiit  in  the  selection  of 
works  for  publication,  and  of 
editors  to  caro'  them  through  the 
press ;  though,  in  regard  to  cither, at 
first  at  least,  the  iirinciple  of  selec- 
tic»n  was  not  very  ajjjiarcnt  Tlie 
one  iniiHirtant  fact  apiK'ars  to  liave 
been  overltHtked,  that  as  you 
choose  a  gooil  ola.ssical  scholar  to 
edit  a  cla.H.*4ical  text,  so  an  editor  of 
a  medieval  U'xt  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied for  his  task  by  a  sufiicient,  if 
nt»t  a  long,  course  of  study  of 
nieilieval  lau^ruages  and  medieval 
literature.  It  wimid  have  been 
Well,  i»erhai>H,  to  select  in  the  first 
place  a  IxHiy  of  known  learned 
men,  to  whom  the  eilitiiig  of  the 
different  works  might  be  eatnisted ; 
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but  instead  of  this,  mere  univer- 
sity education  appears  to  have 
been  considered  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee, and  proposals  appear  to 
have  been  received  for  different 
works  without  a  sufficient  exami- 
nation into  the  special  qualifica- 
tions of  the  proposer  for  editing 
the  work  he  suggested.  Thus  while, 
among  the  publications  which 
have  already  issued  from  her  Ma- 
jesty's printing  office^  the  names  of 
some  of  our  best  meoieval  scholars 
appear,  there  are  others  to  whom 
medieval  knowledge  was  certainly 
new,  and  whose  publications  have 
not  given  any  great  degree  of  credit 
to  the  collection. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  seemsw 
for  the  present,  to  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  French  com- 
mission, to  print  only  manuscripts 
which  have  been  previously  m- 
edited;  though,  like  most  such  rules> 
it  has  been  broken  through  in 
more  than  one  instance — and  we 
think  wisely.  Why,  for  example, 
should  we  not  have  a  good  and 
useful  edition  of  that  important 
record,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, merely  because  there  are 
one  or  two  bad  editions  previously 
existing?  It  seems,  however,  as 
if  the  wish  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  deciding  on  particular  cases  had 
led  to  a  series  of  strict  general 
rules,  some  of  which  no  doubt 
merit  our  approval,  while  others 
are  perhaps  open  to  objections. 
Among  the  latter  is  that  which 
fixes  a  uniform  rate  of  remunera- 
tion per  sheet  for  editing,  by  which 
an  editor  who  merely  reproduces 
a  text  from  one  manuscript  with 
very  little  labour,  is  placed  on  an 
exact  equality  with  another  who 
has  to  deal  with  difficult  texts,  to 
collate  a  number  of  manuscripts, 
and  to  follow  them  at  his  own 
expense  to  distant  libraries;  it  is 
simply  unjust  to  the  merits  of  the 
editors.  There  is  another  rule, 
however,  which  commands  our  en- 
tire approval, — that  which  excludes 
all  superfluity  of  notes.  We  want 
from  the  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  cor- 
rect texts  of  these  ancient  writers, 
and  not  popular  editions  with 
illustrations  and  explanations  for 


the  use  of  students.  Young  editors, 
who  are  not  very  deeply  read  in 
the  vast  mine  of  medieval  learning, 
are  apt  to  think  that  what  is  new 
to  them  is  new  to  everybody,  and 
without  some  such  salutary  rule 
we  should  not  only  be  exposed  at 
times  to  profuse  and  useless  dis- 
plays of  learning^  but,  in  the  hands 
of  different  editors,  we  might  have 
the  same  thing  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  We  therefore  entirely 
approve  the  rule  proposed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  accepted 
by  the  Treasury,  *that  no  notes 
should  be  added,  except  such  as 
were  illustrative  of  tne  various 
readings ;'  or,  as  it  is  explained  in 
another  part  of  the  printed  pro- 
gramme, ^  that  no  note  or  comment 
was  to  be  allowed,  except  what 
might  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  text.'  Even  the 
prefaces  and  introductions  seem  to 
us  to  display  too  decided  a  ten- 
dency to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
moderation. 

We  think  that  the  Glossaries, 
also,  are  Hable  to  run  into  consi- 
derable abuse.  It  may  be  desirable 
in  publishing  these  medieval  docu- 
ments, to  give  at  the  end  glossaries 
of  the  words  which  belong  only  to 
medieval  Latin,  or  of  obsolete 
ikiglish  words,  but  they  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  an  index  of  the 
words  with  the  shortest  possible 
explanation;  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  run  into  long 
dissertations  upon  words  like  the 
Glossaries  to  the  London  Guildhall 
records.  Still  less  is  it  necessary 
to  add  glossaries  to  books  in  which 
the  text  is  literally  translated  into 
English. 

Another  rtile,  too,  adopted  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is,  we  think, 
open  to  serious  objections.  He  has 
decided  that  all  texts  which  are  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  in  Anglo-Norman 
or  French,  shall  be  accompanied 
with  English  translations.  It  is 
assumed,  and  perhaps  justly,  that 
few  of  tlie  persons  who  may  want 
to  use  these  works  for  historical 
purposes  will  be  able  to  read  with 
ease  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Norman  languages,  and  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  trans- 
lated into  English  by  scholars  who 
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can  read  them ;  but  it  should  be 
considered  that  these  scholars  are 
not  very  numerous,  and  that  pub- 
lishing a  bad  translation  under  the 
sanction  of  Government,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  for  its 
accuracy,  would  be  a  much  greater 
evil  than  eiving  the  historian  a 
bare  text  of  the  original,  and  leav- 
ing him  to  inten)ret  it  as  well  as 
he  can.  Every  one  who  can  take 
an  interest  in  it  w  ill  be  thankful 
for  a  careful  translation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  by  a  well- 
known  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  like 
Thorpe,  but  we  should  have  little 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  work  of  a 
beginner  who  attempted  to  trana- 
late  by  looking  tlie  words  out  in  a 
dictionary,  and  guessing  at  the 
construction  of  the  language.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  wliat  some  of  the 
translators  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
old  French  have  been  doing  in  the 
publications  of  the  Msvster  of  the 
Kolls.  Let  us  take  up  the  first 
example  which  comes  to  hand,  the 
volume  of  Lives  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  edited  by  Jklr.  Luard. 
One  of  the  works  contained  in 
this  volume  is  a  Life  of  King 
Edwjird.  of  some  interest,  written 
in  Anglo-Norman  verse  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  printed 
from  a  beautifully  illuminated 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  anti<iuity 
of  the  manuscript  has,  we  think, 
been  considerably  overrated  by  its 
editor,  for  the  writing  seems  to 
bespeak  rather  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  thirteenth,  and  errors 
of  language  which  occur  in  it  would 
8Upi>ort  tliis  opinion.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  copy  of  the  original  manu- 
script made  alxmt  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  At  that  time  the 
Anglo-Norman  dialect— 4>r  rather 
the  French  as  si>okcn  in  England 
— was  nifiidly  losing  the  strictness 
of  its  grammatical  fonns  ;  and  this 
circumHtjince,  with  errors  which 
the  scribe  apiK'ars  to  have  com- 
mitted here  and  there,  have  intro- 
duced obscurity  into  S4)me  luissages, 
although  in  general  the  text  is  by 
no  means  a  dithcult  one.  But 
Mr.  Luard  has  mistran.slated  the 
simplest  phniseology,  and  these 
mistranslations   occur   almost  on 


every  page.  We  have  only  to  open 
at  random  to  find  an  example,  and 
here  is  one  from  near  the  beginning 
of  the  poem,  where  (I.42)  we  read-^ 
N^en  Toil  anc  un  cuple  faire, 
Si  Testoire  ne  uase  estaunplaire  ; 

which  the  editor,  forgetting  his 
own  axiom  that  much  of  the  difi&- 
culty  in  reading  this  old  Norman 
arises  horn  not  paying  attention  to 
the  forms  of  the  verbs,  translates— 

I  would  not  ever  make  one  couplet^ 
If  the  history  had  not  a  copy  ; 

which  certainly  is  not  very  intel- 
ligible. But  he  should  have  known 
that  usse  is  the  first,  and  not  the 
third  person  of  the  verb,  and  have 
translated  it— 

I  would  not  make  a  couplet  about  it. 
If  /  hcLd  not  the  hUtory  as  an  authority. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  phrase  in  this 
language  of  more  simple  construc- 
tion or  more  common  occurrence 
than  t  ad  (tliere  is),  and  i  out  (there 
was) ;  in  fact,  the  Frenchman  of 
the  present  day  uses  it  constantly 
in  the  forms  tV  y  a  and  il  v  avail; 
yet  Mr.  Luard  continually  mis- 
translates it  Thus  (L  6«7) 
Ni  ad  meillur  de  ci  ca  Rumme^ 

where  n't  should  be  printed  for  nt^ 
and  cd  for  ca,  is  translated,  ^  He 
has  not  &  better  from  here  to  Rome,* 
instead  of  *t/iere  is  not  a  better.* 
Again  (L  i3ii), 

Ases  i  out  chiralerie, 

in  which  the  verb  is  imdoubtedlT 
in  the  singular,  is  translated. 
*  Fjiough  of  chivalry  had  (key  there^ 
instead  of  *  There  was  enough  of 
chivalr}'.'    And  (1.  1219), 

Mut  i  out  de  riches  duns, 

translated  'Many  rich  gifts  had 
she  there,'  instead  of  *  There  were 
many  rich  gifu.'  MiscelUneons 
errors  like  the  following  are  of 
pen>etual  occurrence.  When  (L  635) 
St  Peter,  appearing  in  a  visu>n,  u 
dcscril>ea  as 

Un  vellUrd  a  cler  semblant ; 

that  is, '  An  old  man  with  a  bright 
countenance  ;*  Mr.  Luard  tramdates 
it,  *An  old  man  liirad^rk.'  On 
another  occasion  (L  S26)  a 
scoger  comes— 
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Ki  par  lettre  enclose  en  cire, 
B  enaeignes  k*il  bien  soat  dire  ; 
L*en  fait  tnt  de  fi  sear, 

which  is  here  translated, 

Who  by  a  letter  closed  by  wax, 

And  marks  which  he  well  knows  what 

they  mean, 
Makes  him  all  confidently  sore. 

It  should  he  translated, 

Who  by  letter  inclosed  in  wax. 
And  by  signs  which  he  knew  well  to  say, 
Kakes  him  quite  sare  of  the  faith  (or 
trustworthiness)  of  it 

In  those  times  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  credence  of  a  messenger  to 
give  him  a  letter,  but  he  usually 
carried  also  some  private  sign  or 
token  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  accredited.  Mr.  Luard  has 
here  translated  a  verb  in  the  im- 
perfect tense,  soiUy  as  though  it 
were  in  the  present  tense.  In  an- 
other place  (1.  i8i)  he  has  turned 
the  same  word  into  an  adjective. 
The  poet  tells  us  that  the  Danish 
chieftain,  Swanus,  was  *  cruel,  and 
jmew  much  of  war :' — 

Crueus,  e  mnt  sout  de  gnere ; 

which  Mr.  Luard  translates,  *  Cruel, 
and  well  skilled  in  war,*  and  in  his 
glossary  he  sets  down  the  word 
sout  as  representing  the  Latin  scUus, 
Again  (L  191 7),  the  writer  of  the 
poem  says. 

Par  an  cnnte  le  voil  prover, 

Ei  ne  fait  pas  a  nblier ; 

which  Mr.  Luard  translates. 

By  a  history  I  will  prove  it, 
Which  prevents  one  from  forgetting. 

de  has  again  misunderstood  a  well- 
known  phrase ;  it  should  be  trans- 
lated, 

I  will  prove  it  by  a  story  (or  anecdote), 
Which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  description  of  King  Ed- 
ward's church  at  Westminster,  we 
find  several  of  these  mistransla- 
tions. The  writer  tells  us  (L  2290) 
that  the  king 

Atpnt  ad  fundS  sa  iglise 

De  grantz  quareus  de  pere  bise, 

A  fundement  le  e  parf und ; 


which  Mr.  Luard  translates, 

Now  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church, 
With  large  square  blocks  of  grey  stone : 
Its  foundations  are  deep. 

Totally  overlooking  the  word  le  in 
the  last  line,  which  should  pro- 
perly be  printed  le,  and  represents 
the  Latin  latum.  The  lines  should 
be  translated  literally  :— 

At  length  he  has  founded  his  church 
Of  great  squared  blocks  of  grey  stone, 
With  a  foundation  broad  and  deep. 

But  the  most  serious  misunder- 
standing occurs  a  few  lines  further 
on,  in  the  account  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  where  we  are  told  in  the 
Anglo-Norman,  as  here  printed, 
that  there  were 

Refaitur  e  le  dortur, 
£  les  officines  en  tur  ; 

which  lines  are  translated. 

Refectory  and  dormitory. 
And  the  offices  in  the  tower. 

En  tur  should  be  printed  entury 
and  signifies  merely,  round  about. 
The  lines  should  be  translated, 

Refectory  and  the  dormitory, 
And  the  ofBces  round  them. 

When  we  assure  our  readers  that 
these  examples  are  taken  simpler  as 
they  offered  themselves  to  our  view 
in  opening  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
they  will  readily  agree  with  us  that 
this  is  not  such  a  translation  as 
should  appear  under  the  authority 
of  Government.  Even  in  Mr. 
Kiley's  edition  of  the  records  of 
the  Guildhall  of  London,  the  trans- 
lations are  the  least  satisfactory- 
part  ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  of  these  editors, 
has  on  several  occasions  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  passages  in  his 
letters  and  papers  relative  to  the 
wars  of  the  English  in  France,  the 
language  of  the  French  of  which 
is  not  so  antiquated  as  to  require 
the  accompaniment  of  an  English 
version.  We  would  certainly  re- 
commend the  omission  of  these 
translations  in  future.* 


*  Our  medieval  historical  records  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  mis- 
fortunes  in  translating,  and  it  is  odd  enough  that  translators,  in  place  of  seeking  a 
careful  knowledge  of  the  language,  have  oontinually  shown  a  tendenqr  to  translate  by 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  to  tbe 
credit  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
that  his  plan  for  publishing  the 
monuments  of  English  history  dis- 
plays views  of  history  far  more 
enlarged,  and  we  may  add  more 
vase,  than  those  entertained  b)r  any 
of  our  former  record  commissions. 
He  adopts  in  their  full  extent  the 
historical  ideas  of  M.  Guizot.  Thd 
knowledge  of  tbe  social  condition 
of  the  people  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  changes  and 
revolutions  which  take  place  in 
States,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  in 
their  true  and  full  importance  the 
facts  recorded  in  their  chronicles  ; 
and  the  records  of  their  social  his- 
tory, fewer  in  number,  are  equally 
interesting  in  their  character,  and 
no  less  worthy  of  being  printed.  We 
all  know  how  much,  during  the 
middle  ages  especially,  the  history 
of  religion  was  mixed  up  with  that 


of  the  State  and  of  the  people : 
and  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
of  intelligence,  which  influenced 
the  progress  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  of  national  power,  are 
too  intimately  allied  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  and  science  to 
allow  the  monuments  of  that  his- 
tory to  be  overlooked.  Sir  John 
Romilly  has  embraced  all  these 
legitimate  branches  of  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  has  already,  in 
the  volumes  which  have  appeared, 
given  a  fair  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  will  be  included  in  his 
plan.  We,  however,  leave  the 
subject  for  the  present,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  this  series  of 
Ckronicle*  and  J/enwrialSy  to  point 
out  the  merit  of  each  work  indivi- 
dually, and  to  show  how  far  they 
have  already  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  history. 


the  ear,  according  to  some  fancied  resemblance  of  sound.  Tbus,  Sir  Harris  Nico1a« 
published,  with  a  translation,  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  on  the  Siege  of  CaerlaTerock, 
and  he  had  not  gone  far  into  it  before  he  came  to  the  line, 

De  prowesse  enbraase  et  a  cole, 

which  he  translated,  rather  cnrionsly  when  we  reckon  the  number  of  words,  '  burning 
with  valour,*  It  is  clear  that  he  took  coif  to  signify  a  coal,  and  that  he  thought  the 
third  word  in  the  line  had  something  to  do  with  blazing  ;  the  sound  presented  to  his 
ear  was  probably  blazing  like  a  coal^  which  he  condensed  into  the  one  word  ^iinitii^. 
He  should  have  printed  it  enbraue  et  aeole,  and  translated  it, 

He  embraced  him  and  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck  ; 

for  the  line^  of  which  this  it  one,  merely  describe  a  baron  saluting  another  affec- 
tionately. 8haron  Turner,  whose  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  was  very  limited, 
was  much  given  to  this  system  of  translating,  of  which  the  following  {History  of  the 
Anglo'Sojrons,  b.  vii.  c.  3)  is  rather  a  ludicrous  example.  In  AIfric*s  Colloquy,  the 
fisherman  is  questioned  as  to  what  he  gained  by  his  craft,  and  replies,  ^bigltojan  and 
trrud  and  feoh^"  which  means  literally  *fuo<l  and  clothing  and  money  ;*  but  Sharon 
Tumer*s  ear  led  him,  without  consulting  his  dictionary,  to  define  the  character  of  the 
food,  for  he  rather  ingeniously  translated  it  '  big  loaret  and  clothing  and  money.* 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts,  our  Anglo-Saxon  forS' 
fathers  ate  small  loaves  instead  of  big  ones.  Turner,  however,  bad  a  rival  in  this 
style  of  translation  in  a  man  with  more  pretensions  to  Anglo-Saxon  sehularship, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford  ;  we  mean  Dr.  Ingram,  who 
published  an  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chrvniclt,  Under  the  year  1176,  that  in- 
valuable record  descril)es  Earl  Kalph^s  rebellion  against  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
concludes  by  telling  us  how  the  rebels  were  punihhed;  some  were  blinded,  and  some 
were  banished,  and  ^ tuvu  getawod  to  $cande/  •'.«.,  some  were  brought  to  shame,  or« 
M  Thorpe  translates  it,  'punished  ignominiously.*  But  Dr.  Ingram  has  translaiec| 
it,  *  and  some  were  towed  to  Scandinaria  t  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
whence  he  obtained  the  notion  of  so  singular  a  mode  of  punishment,  or  why  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  '  tow*  the  offenders  so  far. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MR.  MACPHKESON's  VISIT, 

IT  must  have  been  aboul  ten  days 
afterwards,  when  sitting  alone 
in  the  library  at  Elmfields  one 
morning,  a  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  in  an  elderly 
man  in  a  brown  wig,  white  neck- 
cloth, and  silver  spectacles. 

'Mr.  Macpherson,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  reply  to  the  servant's 
inquiry  for  his  name.  *  Better  say 
from  Coupon  and  Cayley's,  in  the 
City.' 

The  old  gentleman  took  a  seat 
at  my  request,  and  remarked  that 
Elmfields  was  a  pretty  spot,  and 
the  morning  a  very  cold  one. 

'  Knew  this  neighbourhood  well 
some  years  ago.  Wonderful  changes 
in  it  since  then.  Remember  the  late 
Mr.  Rutter  purchasing  the  pro- 
perty. I  was  not  senior  clert  at 
Coupon's  at  that  time,  but  a  needy 
junior.  I  recollect  Mr.  Rutter  (a 
more  liberal  man  of  business  never 
lived)  asked  me  to  run  down  some 
Sunday,  and  take  a  look  at  his 
purchase,  and  when  I  came  he  gave 
ine  the  finest  saddle  of  mutton 
and  the  best  glass  of  claret  I  ever 
tasted.  That  was  when  he  was  a 
bachelor.  He  married  some  time 
after,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  look 
more  thoroughly  proud  and  happy 
than  he  did  when  he  first  intro- 
duced me  to  Mrs.  Rutter  in  this 
very  room.  Hey-day !  that's  some 
years  back.' 

I  had  heard  mention  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  before,  and  knew  that 
he  was  attached  to  the  firm  in  the 
City  where  Mrs.  Rutter  kept  her 
banking  account.    Kate  sometimes 
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AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Spoke  of  him  as  Hhat  nice  old 
Scotchman,  who  treated  mamma 
like  a  princess  whenever  she  went 
up  to  Lombard-street,  and  was  yet 
so  paternal  that  his  handing  of  a 
cheque  for  her  to  sign  was  aunost 
like  a  blessing.* 

*  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,' said  Mrs.  Rutter,  entering 
the  room  at  this  moment.  '  What 
am  I  indebted  to  for  the  honour  of 
this  visit]  It  must  be  some  un- 
usual errand  that  brings  you  away 
from  town  so  early  in  the  day  to 
call  on  a  lady.' 

^  In  this  house,  madam,  mine  is 
an  unusual  errand,'  replied  the  old 
clerk,  rising,  and  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Rutter  with  aseiiousbut  courteous 
^ir.  *I— I — may  I  ask  to  speak 
with  you  in  private  for  a  few 
minutes  f 

Mr.  Macpherson  fidgetci}  liis  hat, 
and  glanced  at  me. 

*0h,  this  gentleman  is  an  old 
friend.  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  you 
and  I  nave  no  secrets,  I  think,  that 
he  may  not  hear.  Pray  don't  go 
away,  Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the 
business,  Mr.  Macpherson?  You 
look  so  grave,  I  declare  I  should 
begin  to  have  some  doubts  as  to 
the  solvency  of  the  house  of 
Coupon  and  Co.,  were  it  not  that 
such  a  suspicion  would  be  flat 
heresy.' 

Mr.  Macpherson  did  not  respond 
to  Mrs.  Rutter's  liveliness,  but 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  placed  them 
in  his  hat,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

*  If  you  have  not  already  formed 
any  idea  of  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
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sion,  madam,  I  had  better  acc^uaint 
you  with  it  without  loss  of  time/ 

I  thought  Mr.  Macpherson's 
gravity  was  almost  intended  to 
rebuke  Mrs.  Ruttcr's  cheerfulness. 

'  You  arc  aware,  madam,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Uutter  honoured  our 
house  with  his  confidence  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  his  credit 
stood  well  with  our  firm,  and  large 
transactions  were  carried  on  witii 
us.  1  have  cashed  hundreds  of  his 
cheques  over  our  counter,  and  I 
don't  know  any  signature  that  in- 
spired more  confidence  than  that 
of  *^  Jacob  Rutter,"  with  a  fine 
flourishing  R,  I  recollect  I  need 
not  then  say,  madam,  that  Messra. 
Coupon  and  Cayley  are  disposed  to 
show  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
in  matters  of  business  towards  his 
widow.  In  accounts  such  as  the 
one  you  hold  with  us,  it  is  our 
custom,  however,  not  to  advance 
loans  to  any  large  extent  without 
the  deposit  of  Kccurities.  Within 
ilie  last  few  days,  three  cheques, 
signed  by  yourself,  for  heavy 
amounts,  have  come  in.  I  have 
therefore  to  inform  you,  madam, 
that  your  account  is  overdrawn.' 

*My  account  overdrawn,  Mr. 
Macpherson !  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  1  don*t  think  I  have 
signed  a  cheque  for  the  last  fort- 
night.* 

*  Excuse  me,  madam,  when  I  say 
tliat  1  hold  in  my  hand  yimr  sig- 
nature to  a  chetiue  drawn  this 
week.  If  that  is  not  your  writing, 
I  can  only  s«iy  that' it  is  the 
cleverest  forgery  that  was  ever 
practised.' 

Mr.  Maq)herson  handed  a  cheoue 
to  Mrs.  Uutter  as  he  spoke.  Mra 
Rutter  l(K>ked  at  it  in  astonish- 
ment, turned  it  over,  looked  at  it 
again,  and  said, 

*  1  never  wn>tc  this — never  saw 
it  beft)re.' 

'  Had  my  Rnsfacions,  madam, 
when  the  last  of  the  three  came  in 
yesterday.  Here's  a  case  for  the 
Old  Bailey,  that's  very  clear.' 

Mrs.  RuttcT  stood  gaiing  at  the 
Hli]>  of  fiaper  in  her  hand  in  silent 
amazement.  8uildenly  she  went 
tip  t4)  I  he  window,  andhehlitto 
the  light. 


'  To  whom  was  this  paid  1  Who 
brought  it  in  V 

*Each  cheque  was  cashed  over 
the  counter,  but  to  a  diflTerent  per- 
son. The  one  you  hold  in  yt»ur 
hand  —  the  last  —  I  paid  to  a 
foi*eigner,  who  spoke  broken  Eng- 
lish.' • 

*Mr.  Hamilton,  may  I  trouble 
you  to  look  for  my  son,  and  send 
him  to  me  immediately.' 

Whilst  she  stood  examining  the 
cheque  by  the  window,  Mrs. 
Rutter  had  suddenly  uttered  an 
exclamation,  and  turned  pale  as 
death.  I  found  Rutter  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  told  him  he  was 
wanted  in  tlie  library.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  and  informed 
me  that  he  was  going  up  to  town 
with  his  motlier  at  once,  and  he 
rang  to  order  the  carriage. 

^  We  have  business  in  Lombard- 
street  that  requires  immediate  at^ 
tention.  We  shall  not  be  back,  I 
am  afraid,  until  a  late  dinner  this 
evening.  We  must  defer  our 
morning's  ride,  Hamilton  ;'  and 
giving  orders  to  the  servant  to  l(»se 
no  time  in  getting  luncheon  ready 
for  Mr.  Macpherson,  he  ran  off  to 
the  stables  to  liasten  the  coach- 
man, evidently  desirous  to  escape 
any  questions  from  myself  or  liis 
sister. 

Jt  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  when 
Mrs.  Rutter  and  her  son  returned. 
They  both  seemed  tired  and  wi>ni. 
Mrs.  Rutter's  face  had  not  lost  the 
startled  k>ok  tliat  had  come  acn>s8 
it  in  the  morning.  »She  ate  iu>thing 
at  dinner,  but  sat  {lale  and  silent, 
with  an  air  of  denression  about  her 
that  sliowe<l  ><he  iiad  received  som* 
shock  mithin  the  last  few  hours. 

<>n  the  niomm'  things  were  no 
better.  Mrs.  Rutter  was  obliged 
to  keep  her  riMim  with  a  ner\'ous 
liead;iche,  and  her  daughter  never 
left  her.  Rutter  was  moody  and 
silent,  and  ahnent  from  Imnie  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  next 
morning  arrived  Mr.  MacpherMio 
ainain  by  nine  o  chnrk  :  and  sh(»rtly 
after  breakfast,  he  returutni  to 
town,  accom|ianied  by  MrsL  Rutter 
and  her  S4»n  and  daughter,  i  sf>ent 
a  solitary  day  witii  Rupert  in  the 
library. 

It  was  very  late  ere  I  heard  ihm 
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sound  of  the  earriage  wheels  in  the 
drive  that  announced  their  return. 
Mr&  Rutter  and  her  daughter  re- 
tired immediately,  and  merely  en- 
tered the  room  to  wish  me  good 
nights  I  noticed  that  Miss  Rutter 
Iiad  been  crying  •  her  eyes  were  red 
and  8Wt)llen.  Her  mother  looked 
calmer  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
but  more  worn  and  pale  than  ever. 

'  Anxiety  of  mind  does  not  take 
away  my  appetite,  it  appears,*  re- 
marked Rutter,  as  he  sat  down  to 
supper.  *  I  am  hungry  as  a  wolf 
to-night  Wont  you  join  me, 
Hamilton  %  This  is  a  capital  game 
pie.' 

Whilst  we  sat  at  supper,  Rutter 
endeavoured  to  talk  away  and 
assume  an  interest  in  the  account 
of  my  day's  idleness  I  was  giving 
him ;  but  his  attention  was  very 
evidently  constrained,  and  his 
thoughts  were  wandering. 

*  Hamilton,  you  are  not  tired  1 
Will  yuu  sit  up  an. hour  longer?  I 
have  oomcthing  to  say  to-night,'  he 
said,  as  soon  as  the  supper  was 
removed. 

We  drew  our  chairs  before  the 
fire^  and  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Rutter  sat  looking  down- 
wards at  the  hearth-rug,  he  began. 

*  Whether  I  act  prudently  or  not, 
I  don't  know  ;  but  I  am  going  to 
confide  to  you,  Hamilton,  a  secret 
that  I  would  entnist  to  no  one  else 
on  earth  ;*  and  then  he  raised  bis 
eyes  to  mine  with  a  seriousness 
that  almost  oppressed  me.  *If, 
after  all,'  he  continued,  *  it  is  only 
a  half  confidence,  and  leaves  you 
still  in  doubt,  rest  assured,  Will, 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  not 
disclosing  more  ;  and,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  us,  don't  form  un- 
charitable suspicions  or  rash  judg- 
ments about  us,  whatever  you  have 
seen  or  heard  under  our  roof.' 

*  Rutter,  could  you  think  so 
meanly  of  me?  I  don't  ask,  I 
don't  want  you  to  disclose  any- 
thing. I  am  contented  to  know 
you  all,  as  I  have  hitherto  done, 
and  want  no  other  proof  that  you 
are  my  friends.  I  had  rather  not 
hear  you  try  to  remove  suspicions 
I  have  never  formed.  Don't  think 
I  seek  or  require  this  confidence 
from  joQ.' 


*  I  know  that,  Hamilton ;  but  I 
must  still  make  a  disclosure  to  you, 
or  we  may  lose  sight  of  each  other 
for  ever.  You  look  surprised  ;  but 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell  you.* 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece  con- 
tinued, 

*0f  course  you  have  observed 
that  some  unusual  anxiety  has 
troubled  our  household  the  last 
few  days.  My  motlier's  pale  face 
and  Kate's  red  eyes  have  not 
passed  unnoticed,  I  know.  All  I 
can  tell  you  for  the  present  (some 
day  we'll  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  Hamilton)  is,  that  my  mother's 
fortune  is  exposed  to  serious 
danger.  The  danger  I  allude  to  is 
secret  and  peculiar — of  a  nature 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  t4>  cope 
with.  In  self-defence,  therefore, 
and  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
anxieties  which  we  should  always 
be  liable  to  as  long  as  we  remained 
here,  we  have  decided  to  sell  Elm- 
fields,  leave  England  as  socm  as 
possible,  and  reside  abroad.  I  and 
my  mother  sat  up  half  last  nighty 
devising  and  cogitating,  and  we 
have  to-day  made  arrangements  in 
town  for  carrying  out  our  plans. 
But  now  comes  the  mysterious 
feature  of  the  case — the  one  that 
is  calculated  to  try  a  friends  con- 
fidence. We  leave  England  secretly 
and  (quietly  .'vs  possible.  We  commu- 
nicate our  plans  to  no  one.  We  shall 
take  as  many  precautions  to  keep  our 
destination  a  secret,  as  though  we 
were  criminals  fleeing  from  justice, 
or  conspirators  in  a  state  plot, 
Tnist  me,  Hamilton,  nothing  but 
necessity  would  induce  us  to  adopt 
this  course.  I  hate  and  rebel 
against  it,  but  see  no  alternative. 
You  are  the  only  person,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Macnherson  (who 
is  appointed  my  motlier's  man  of 
business,  and  is  the  wariest  of  wary 
Scotchmen),  to  whom  this  secret  is 
to  be  entrusted.  Are  you  inclined 
to  continue  towards  us  the  friend- 
ship you  have  hitherto  shown? 
Aye,  1  knew  it !  I  shall  carry  one 
friend  out  of  old  England,  thank 
God!' 

It  was  not  often  Rutter  displayed 
such  emoti(m :  his  lips  trembled  as 
his  hand  grasped  mine. 
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*  Now,  then,  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  what  information  I  can 
give  you  as  to  our  proposed  move- 
ments.* 

Butter  resumed  his  seat,  and  we 
sat  by  the  hearth  until  the  hall  clock 
struck  two.  The  fire  was  out,  the 
lamp  burning  low,  the  room  looked 
cold  and  dreary. 

*Heighol  we  may  take  leave  of 
the  old  home  as  soon  as  we  like 
now,'  sighed  Rutter.  '  I  feel  as  if 
we  were  about  to  open  another 
volume  of  the  romance  called  Life. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  reading  it 
will  contain  1     The  first  has  not 

2uite  answered  my  expectations, 
'm  afraid.  Will  the  second  f 
He  was  silent  I  likewise.  The 
only  answer  to  the  question  was 
the  wind  sighing  mournfully  round 
the  house,  telhng  of  the  black 
night  and  the  snow-covered  ex- 
panse that  lay  around  us. 

*  Let's  go  to  bed.*  said  Rutter, 
shivering.  We  rose,  and  with 
noiseless  steps  ascended  the  stair- 
case of  the  silent  house. 

On  the  morrow  I  took  my  leave 
of  Elmfields. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

^EN  BOUTE  TO  FRANCE. 

I  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  my 
narrative  when  I  feel  some  hesi- 
tation as  to  whether  I  should  pro- 
ceed. Why  should  I  awaken  some 
of  the  bitterest  recollections  of  my 
life  1  Why  again  live  thn>ugh  sor- 
rows as  keen  as  any  I  have  ever 
known?  A  nervous  apprehension 
already  possesses  me  as  I  approach 
certain  events  that  even  now  begin 
to  throw  a  shadow  across  the  ]:>age. 
Again  I  ask  myself  whether  1  have 
a  right  to  reve^il  the  secrets  of  the 
hearts  dearest  to  me  in  the  world — 
whether  any  purpose  i.-*  to  be  served 
— any  lesmm  taught  thereby.  In 
the  belief  that  there  is  in  every 
htmest  record  of  huuian  suffering 
and  sorrow  a  teaching  as  elo<iUL*nt 
to  humanity  as  in  any  essay  or 
homily  that  was  ever  written,  I 
resolve  not  to  throw  aside  my  pen. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  friend- 
shif),  Kutter  and  1  had  carrieil  on 
an  irregular,  iutermitteut  sort  of 


correspondence.  We  both  agreed 
that  all  obligatory  writing  between 
friends  is  a  bore,  and  so  neither  of 
us  ever  penned  a  line  but  when  the 
spirit  moved  the  writer.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  however,  a  good 
number  of  epistles,  long  and  shortL 
generally  passed  between  us,  and 
a  heap  of  letters  lie  by  me  now 
that  bear  still  the  odour  of  those 
distant  days,  and  can^  me  back  to 
the  first  iioi)es  of  life,  as  dried 
flowers  recall  a  vanished  spring. 
Like  all  letters  lon§  preserved, 
many  of  them  read  with  a  strange 
jarring  inappropriateness,  now  that 
the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  are  so  changed. 
Some  of  these  letters  are  written 
on  foreign  paper,  and  bear  foreign 
post-marks. 

One  of  these  lies  open  before  me 
as  I  write.  It  will  serve  to  hasten 
on  my  narrative.  It  was  the  last  I 
received  before  leaving  Cambridge, 
and  runs  thus : — 

Saint  Barbe,  Auvergne. 
Dear  Hamilton,— If  in  the  midst 
of  your  labours  for  the  approach- 
ing exainiuation  you  can  suffer 
your  thoughts  to  descend  from  the 
exalted  regions  of  Greek  verse  and 
conic  sections,  just  drop  down  a 
moment  from  those  altitudes  to 
hold  five  minutes*  chat  with  an  old 
friend.  Here  we  are,  jolly  as  beg- 
gars (French  bc^xgars— tferangers 
*Gueux,'  of  course),  in  our  old 
chateau  in  Auvergne.  You  know 
all  about  our  journey  here,  our 
residence  in  Paris,  d:a,  and  how 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  nego- 
tiate through  agents  for  the  very 
place  we  wanted.  I  told  you  ail 
about  the  house  long  ago,  didn't  I) 
Such  a  (pieer,  handsome  old  place, 
with  the  real  French  marquis 
flavour  alM)ut  it,  and  just  a  suffi- 
cient suspicion  of  bygone  crime 
clinging  to  its  walls  to  give  a  spice 
of  the  ghostly  and  mysterious  to 
the  place.  Kate  likes  it  very 
much,  she  says,  now  that  she  has 
ascertained!  tiiat  the  ghosts  are  not 
of  that  uncomfortable  order  of 
spirits  who  have  always  something 
or  other  to  avenge,  and  who  call 
you  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  iulbrm  you  that  you  are  th«i 
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OKid  there  to  seek  out  and  bring  to 
justice  their  grandmother's  mur- 
derer or  their  first  cousin's  betrayer. 
My  mother,  too,  grows  more 
attached  to  the  place  every  day, 
and  is  getting  quite  a  circle  of 
friends  around  her.  She  looks 
already  ten  years  younger,  and  is 
handsomer,  1  tell  her,  every  time  I 
look  at  her. 

Well,  and  what  are  you  about  in 
that   cloudy  old  island  (with  its 
make-believe    sunsliine    and    pre- 
tended    spring    weather),    called 
Merry  England?     As  I  sit  here, 
with  a  sunny  valley  before  me,  ana 
a  glorious  mountain  range  behind, 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  you  in 
your  dull  college  rooms,  a  heap  of 
brown  books  on  your  table,  and  a 
sullen  April  sky  glooming  in  at 
your  window — the  very    pers<mi- 
ncation  dt  the  industrious  student 
whom  Alma  Mater  loves.    But  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
you  this  that  I  sat  down  to  write. 
It  was,  I  believe,  with  some  weak 
idea  of  improving  your  mind  and 
taste  by  painting  the  scene  before 
me  that  I  commenced  my  letter. 
Happily.  I  abandon  the  project  on 
a  secona  glance  at  the  panorama 
beneath    my    window.     A  better 
means  of  giving  you  the  pleasure 
we  have    ourselves  derived  from 
this  spot  is  reserved  for  us.    Come 
to  us,  Hamilton,  and  see  it  for 
yourself.    There,  that  is  the  object 
and  argument  of  my  present  letter. 
In  four  weeks  from  this  y)u  will 
have  passed  (honourably  passed,  I 
know)  that  stupendous  examina- 
tion.    You   will    want   rest   and 
change,  and  will  be  free  for  some 
months  to  roam  where  your  fancy 
leads.    Don't  deny  it,  now.    That 
grand  old  governor  of  yours  (the 
pattern  of  an  English  priest,  says 
my  mother,  who  venerates  his  silk 
stockings  and  knee  breeches)  told 
me  when  last  we  all  dined  at  your 
house  that  he  purposed  letting  you 
have  a  twelvemonth's  ramble  abroad 
as  soon  as  you  had  taken  your 
degree.    Come,  then,  and  seek  rest 
aod  recreation  with  us.    Madame 
Butter  will   give   you    the  same 
welcome  here,  in  our  present  home, 
«he  always  accorded  you  of  old 
(she  says  you  are  the  only  link 


between  us  and  the  past,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  mention 
of  your  name  this  morning),  and  I 
— why  I  shall  hoist  the  flag  on  the 
highest  turret,  draw  up  the  old 
family  retainers  in  the  ancestral 
hall,  fire  a  royal  salute  from  the 
battlements,  and  then,  at  the  sight 
of  your  highness,  spur  into  the 
plain  on  my  charger,  whilst  Kate 
and  *  her  Maidens'  wave  their  best 
scarves, embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  the  de  Rutters,  from  the  upper 
windows.  If  after  this  you  refuse 
to  come,  I'll  erase  your  name  from 
my  memory,  regard  David  and 
Jonathan  ever  afterwards  as  a  pair 
of  impostors,  and  consider  the  word 
friendship  as  aggravated  humbug. 
I'll  say  good-bye  at  once,  lest  I 
should  weaken  the  eifect  of  the 
foregoing. 

1  ours,  as-your-answer- 
determines, 

RR 

Five  weeks  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  above,  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  South  of  France.  It  had 
long  been  my  desire  to  travel 
abroad,  and  my  father  had  always 
purposed  gratifying  the  wish  as 
soon  as  I  had  taken  my  degree. 
He  therefore  made  no  objection  to 
my  joining  my  friends.  Of  their 
sudden  and  mysterious  departure 
from  England  he  had  been  all 
along  aware.  Imleed  Mrs.  Rutter 
had  spent  an  afternoon  in  quiet 
conclave  with  my  father  before 
leaving  England,  and  had  dis- 
closed to  him  as  much  of  their 
plans  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Well  do  I  recall  the  pleasant 
hopes  and  anticipations  with  which 
I  set  out  on  my  journey.  The 
freedom  from  care  of  an  age  that 

Possesses  the  advantages  of  man- 
ood  without  its  later  responsi- 
bilities, the  prospect  of  foreign 
travel  and  a  long  holiday,  and 
above  all,  the  thought  of  rejoining 
my  old  companion  and  friend— 
these  were  all  mine,  and  gave  a 
bright  and  sunny  air  to  the  coming 
months.  Happily  for  me.  I  knew 
not  then  how  much  sorrow  as  well 
as  sunshine  these  same  months  had 
in  store. 
Travelling  down  to  Dover,  how- 
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ever,  bjr  mail  coach,  all  was  bright 
and  fair  before  me,  and  when  the 

Eleasaiit  auticipationA  tiuit  liad 
aunted  my  mind  for  the  last  few 
weeks  gave  place  at  last  t<>  the 
glorious  reality  of  the  sea  gleaming 
on  the  horizon,  I  felt  tliat  I  was 
indeed  off  to  foreign  lands,  and 
exulted  in  every  wave  tliat  broke 
and  every  breeze  that  blew.  In 
•pite,  however,  of  its  overwhelm- 
ing interest  and  deli<!htful  novelty 
for  myself,  my  journey  was  n<»t 
marked  by  any  incidents  that  I  need 
stay  to  record,  save  one,  that  is. 

Waiting  on  the  pier  at  Dover  for 
the  Calais  boat,  I  observed  sonic 
one  engaged  in  deciphering  the 
labels  on  my  lug;:ap:e.  My  atten- 
tion had  been  attnicted  some  little 
time  before  to  the  gentleman  thus 
occupied,  from  the  fact  of  lib 
having  marie  himself  particularly 
disagreeable  to  the  hystandtM's  by 
a  haJ)it  of  spitting,  in  wliioh  he 
indulgeil  with  a  freedom  that  not 
even  the  large  meerschaum  he  was 
smoking  could  at  all  justify.  The 
gentleman's  dress,  moreover,  was  of 
a  character  calculated  to  provoke 
attention.  He  wore  a  hjuidsome 
Tclvet  lounging  coat,  a  pur|>lc  fcz, 
vellow  kid  glov(^H,  and  oatent 
leather  lH>ots.  He  was  tall  and 
well  made,  with  a  fine  beanl  and 
moustache.  When  he  had  satLstie^l 
his  mind  as  to  the  ownenthip  of 
my  portmanteau,  this  imj)osing  in> 
dividual  turned  round  as  1  ap- 
proacheil,  and  rai.ning  his  hat,  said, 

'  Hope  I  sec  you  well,  Mr. 
Hamilti)!!.  Qoin<?  abniad,  1  pre- 
sume r 

It  was  Mr.  Lewis  Wilscm  who 
addressed  me.  Mindful  of  the  cir- 
eumstances  under  which  we  had 
last  met,  1  briefly  replied  in  the 
afiinnative. 

'Likely  to  stay  long  in  Parisy 
Mr.  Hamilton  Y  continueilthe  man, 
witli  an  air  of  easy  assurance. 
'  Observed  the  destination  of  your 
higgi^ge,  you  see.  Travelling  far, 
ehr 

To  these  int^uiries  I  made  any- 
thing but  conciliatory  replies  Hut 
Mr.  WitsiMi  wa^  not  to  be  so  easily 
put  oif.  lie  persLsteil  in  trying  to 
nnd  out  wlu  n*  1  was  going  ;  and 
fur  the  next  ten  minutes  walked 


up  and  down  the  pier  by  my  side^ 
endeavouring,  as  ailroitly  ax  ]>os- 
sible,  to  extract  from  me  some  in- 
formation as  to  my  movements. 
It  was  not  until  I  turi:e  I  round 
and  fairly  informed  him  that  1  wjis 
not  inclined  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
that  he  desisted.  At  length  the 
bell  rung. 

*  Bon  voyage,  mon  cher,'  cried 
Mr.  Wilson,  taking  leave  of  ii.e 
with  an  afiectiouateness  I  cotdd 
very  well  have  dispensed  with. 
*Let  me  carry  your  i>ag,'  and  he 
insisted  on  acci>mi>aiiying  inc  iio'.vn 
to  the  b«>at.  Even  then  1  could 
not  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  pbnted 
hims<.'lf  on  the  quay  in  a  cons])i- 
cuims  place,  and  kept  shouting  out 
to  me  to  take  cire  of  my  health, 
mind  my  passport,  keep  clear  of 
fi>reign  swindlers,  <kc.,  in  a  way 
that  wiis  ui tended  to  sliow  the 
I>ublic  that  I  was  a  very  inex- 
I>ericnce«l  traveller,  and  scarcely 
tit  to  be  trusted  alone.  Thr  sa- 
tirical smile  with  which  Mr.  Wilson 
tendered  his  advice  drove  me 
almost  wild.  At  last  the  i^iddle- 
wheels  were  in  motion,  and  t<»  my 
delight  my  tormentor  and  all  the 
people  on  the  wharf  glided  past  us 
as  the  packet  steamed  out  of  the 
harbtmr.  The  last  glimpse  1  &iu;;ht 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Wilsim  re\eade.l  him 
loun;.'ing  over  the  wall,mecn»chaum 
in  hand,  spitting  into  the  water,  as 
I  hail  first  .Si-en  him.  For  s4Mne 
little  time  afterwards  this  incident 
annoy^  me.  I  could  scarcely  tell 
why,  but  1  would  have  Kivoii  much 
n(»t  to  have  encountered  this  man. 
Thtjre  was  something  about  him 
that  dUturbeil  me  more  than  his 
inipertin«'nt  familiarity  •  some- 
thing in  his  manner  of  quo>tioning 
me.  and  in  the  curious  >i^uiticanco 
of  Lis  time,  that  1  did  n«>t  like  nor 
umlersland.  1  felt  as  thou^ih  hut 
apiiarilion  lia«l  castashailow  arr«»ss 
my  path  that  1  would  willingly  hive 
seen  removeil.  The  sun  shone  less 
brightly,  the  wind  blcA'  tes>  freshly 
than  iR'tore.  I  had  reacht- 1  C  al.iis, 
indeed,  before  the  unpleii>.-uit  im- 
pression 1  hail  receive*  1  hail  iiis^ 
apfKiared,  and  my  former  rheerftd* 
ness  returned.  Then*,  with  Ute 
l>^^t  fiMitstvp  on  fitrei^i  sod,  I 
shook  otf  all  morbid  fancies,  and 
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plnnged  at  once  into  the  novel  life 
urunud  me  with  the  zest  of  one 
who  for  the  first  time  sees  the  sun 
shine  on  men  and  wuuicn  who 
speak  another  tongue. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 

AN  OLD  CHATEAU  AND  ITS 
INMATES. 

It  was  a  warm,  delicious  evening 
when  at  length  I  reached  the  little 
French  town  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  mountains  whore  my  friends 
had  fixed  their  new  home.  It  was 
a  secluded,  old-world,  out-of-the- 
way  place,  where  the  strictest 
privacy  could  be  enjoyed,  and 
offered  the  most  striking  contrast 
in  every  way  to  an  English  metro- 
politiin  suburb,  such  as  that  where 
the  liutters  had  lately  resided.  I 
recollect  how  thoroughly  I  reidized 
the  remoteness  of  London  and 
London  life  as  we  entered  its  walls. 
My  departure  fn>m  home  seemed 
already  to  date  months  back,  and 
my  college  days  to  belong  to  some 
remote  antiquity.  The  sunny  pic- 
tures that  had  flitted  bef«)re  my 
sight  the  last  few  <lays— pictures  of 
warui  valleys  and  vine-covered 
hills — pictures  of  old  bridges  span- 
nini;  rapid  streiims,  of  white 
chateaux  gleaming  through  early 
leaves,  and  grey  church  towers 
looming  against  the  evening  sky, 
mingled  with  new  costumes  and 
new  speech,  new  mauners  and  new 
faces,  in  street  and  road,  in  market 
and  hotel — had  driven  away  all  the 
as-si>ciiitions  of  bygouc  weeks. 
Cambridgeshire,  witii  its  fens  and 
level  tracts,  had  vanished  from  my 
mii)d.  1  had  left  east  winds  and 
dull  skies  in  our  cloudy  isle,  to  find* 
the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  early 
summer  and  the  real  May  sunshine 
amongst  my  friends. 

That  same  May  sun  was  low  in 
the  west  when  I  alighted  from  that 
diabolical  travelling  ajiparatus,  the 
old  French  diligence,  iu  the  Phice 
Koyale  of  the  little  town  of  Saint 
Barbe.  Dazed  with  the  sunshine 
that  had  been  streaming  on  my 
eyes  all  day  long  on  the  dusty  roads 
we  had  traversed,  it  was  a  relief  to 


find  myself  in  the  shade  of  tall 
houses  with  green  jalousies,  and 
amongst  dark  crooked  old  streets 
with  cool  perspective  glimpses  of 
trees  overhanging  garden  walls,  and 
stone  basins  where  waters  gurgled 
and  ran.  It  was  not  only  a  relief, 
but  a  positive  refreshment  to  de- 
scend from  the  musty  vehicle  where 
I  had  been  cooped  uj)  since  day- 
break, and  stretch  ray  limbs  on  the 
pavement  and  breathe  the  air. 
Alighting  from  the  coup6,  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  an  aniuiated 
scene.  The  Place  was  filled  with 
people  in  holidav  costume,  and  a 
number  of  small  booths  for  the 
sale  of  refreshments,  crockery,  toys, 
highly-coloured  pictures  of  saints, 
plaster  virgins,  and  elaborately- 
carved  crucifixes,  stretched  along 
one  side  of  the  square.  There  was 
a  Babel  of  voices,  of  laughter,  of 
penny  trumpets  and  bonis.  The 
whiteness  of  the  house  fronts,  the 
greenness  of  the  wooden  blinds, 
the  gildiug  over  the  restaurants 
and  wine  shops,  together  with  the 
blue  blouses  of  the  men,  and  the 
quaint  bright  dresses  and  head- 
gear of  the  women,  made  up  a 
striking  gaily-coloured  picture  to 
my  English  eyCvS.  It  wjis  a^/^day 
at  Siiint  Bivrbe ;  and  while  every- 
body seemed  gay  and  lighthearted, 
the  little  ftmutain  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  not  to  be  behindhand, 
threw  up  its  column  of  spray  with 
as  much  vivacity  and  good  will  as 
though  the  national  reputation  for 
Graudes  Eaux  depended  on  its 
unaided  exertions.  Extensive  py- 
rotechnical  prei>aratit)ns,  moreover, 
were  going  on  around,  and  coloured 
lamps,  Chiuese  lanterns,  and  illu- 
minatory  devices  of  all  sorts,  were 
getting  ready  for  the  hour  when 
darkness  should  allow  of  their 
proper  display.  The  fame  of  the 
'  bouquet*  of  rockets  that  was  to 
crown  the  evenings  entertainments, 
had  even  reached  my  ears  as  I 
journeyed  on  the  roal.  Antoine, 
the  driver  of  the  diligence,  had 
been  expatiating  thereon  At  every 
auberge  where  we  stopped,  exciting 
thereby  an  amount  of  popular  in- 
terest that  the  subject  of  fireworks 
never  fails  to  arouse  in  French 
minds. 
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As  Mcm  M  it  VB8  knowii  that  tiw 

stranger  (whose  appearance  had 
created  a  considerable  but  by  no 
means  an  impertinent  curiosity) 
was  in  search  of  the  family  at  the 
chateau,  more  than  one  applicant 
solicited  the  honour  of  esc«»rt'ng 
him  to  their  residence.  My  friends 
were  already  well  known  and  much 
affected  by  these  g«H>d  folks.  One 
dark-visaged  fellow  in  a  blue  bloi  se, 
who  introduced  himself  to  me  as 
guide,  on  the  ground  that  he  came 
from  Blois,  and  s|»oke  pure  French, 
^and  not  this  villanous  jxttois  of 
Auvergne,'  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  lafamille  Anglaue. 

*  Without  doubt,  Monsieur  comes 
to  reside  here  with  his  friends  f 
observed  the  blue  blouse,  interro- 
gatively, as  we  threaded  our  way 
up  a  steep  and  narrow  street  that 
led  oif  the  Place.  *  Madame  has 
taken  the  chateau  for  a  term,  they 
sav,  and  has  changed  it  by  magic. 
Ah,  it  was  a  noble  place,  they  tell 
me,  formerly,  but  since  a  long  time 
it  lias  been  dull  and  deserted. 
Monsieur  knows  perhaps  that  the 
present  proprietor  is  poor  as  a  rat — 
a  willow  of  the  brave  Colonel  de 
Longueville  (himself  but  a  younger 
Bon  of  the  ancient  family),  vmo 
fought  and  fell  under  the  Empire. 
Mai  tame,  the  widow,  is  compelled 
to  let  her  house  and  live  simply  on 
the  upper  floor,  for  save  the  chateau 
and  its  gardens,  she  has  nothing  in 
the  world ;  and  it  is  said  that  before 
the  arrival  of  Monsieur's  friends 
the  i)oor  old  lady  often  gathered 
the  herbs  for  her  soup  with  her 
own  hands,  and  almost  lived  on  the 
produce  of  her  garden.  But  M(m- 
sieur  knows  how  the  world  talks ; 
and  if  they  siiy  that  Madame  de 
Longueville  is  proud  as  a  duchess, 
and  plays  hiuh  at  cards  with  the 
^larquis  de  Vieuxton  sometimes, 

i)erhans  that  is  not  tnie  cither. 
M  all  case,  Monsieur  does  well  to 
come  here  ;  he  will  like  our  coun- 
try. It  is  a  fine  country,  the  finest 
in  the  world.' 

The  blue  blouse,  whose  heart  was 
evidently  opened  and  tongue 
loosened  by  the  influence  of  the 
j)frtii  nil  (iu  jyiy»  he  had  just  liien 
Consuming,  m  comi>any  with  Pierre, 
Henri,  and  Jules,  at  the  wine  shop. 


tnmed  his  oliYe  face  towards  me, 
and  smiled  with  proud  satisfaction. 
As  Monsieur  was  too  tired  and  too 
much  of  a  novice  at  the  language, 
even  had  he  not  been  travelling 
since  daybreak,  either  to  assent  to 
or  deny  these  assumptions,  he 
merely  murmured  some  reply^  in 
which  he  felt  painfully  conscious 
of  his  inability  to  manage  the  verbs 
avoir  and  kre ;  but  his  polite  con- 
ductor making  show  of  «it  once 
comprehending  the  Saxon  idiom. 
Monsieur  strained  every  nerve  and 
faculty  to  twist  his  mouth  and 
thoughts  into  a  Gallic  form  for  the 
next  ten  minutes. 

It  was  in  a  higher  part  of  the 
town  where  we  at  length  stopped. 
The  chateau  where  my  friends 
were  living,  was  not  \i'ithout  good 
pretensions  to  its  designation.  It 
was  a  large,  heavy-looking  mansion, 
with  a  white  front,  a  8tee)>  high 
roof,  and  two  rows  of  long  up|>er 
windows,  visible  from  the  street. 
That  was  all  I  could  see  at  first ; 
and  I  thought  it  looked  very  like 
a  hospital  or  barracks  or  some 
other  un-homelike  place,  as  I 
viewed  it  from  the  namiw  lane  we 
were  ascending.  A  high  dead 
wall  gave  on  the  street,  wiiich  did 
not  improve  matters  at  all,  but 
blocked  out  all  view  of  the  house 
as  we  approached  nearer  to  it.  But 
when  we  had  rung  a  bell,  and  the 
Cfmci-rf/e  had  thrown  open  a  ])airof 
inf  mcnsc  doors  ^minted  like  bronze, 
a  new  impression  was  produced. 

We  st<H>d  in  a  large  garden, 
extending  over  a  terrace,  and  laia 
out  in  a  formal,  geometrical  style. 
A  broad  drive,  bordered  on  cither 
side  by  orange-trees  in  green  boxes, 
ran  up  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  stiKKl  at  right  angles  with 
'the  street,  and  commanaed  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  valley  be- 
neath. Another  row  of  oran^ 
trees  in  green  boxes  adorned  the 
terrace  inmt.  which  was  balus- 
traded  with  nandsome  sUmework 
ganiished  with  massive  urns,  and  a 
third  row  formed  a  long  ])ers|)ectiYe 
tha  terminated  in  a  sort  of  temple, 
kicked  by  a  dark  grove  of  trees 
that  rose  upwards  along  the  niuun- 
tain-sideami  bounded  in  the  garden 
on  the  north.      Several  weather- 
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stained  statues  of  the  conventional- 
classic  order  were  disposed  here 
and  there  along  the  formal  alleys 
and  parterres ;  two  peacocks  in 
yew  mounted  guard  over  a  sun- 
dial, and  a  high  clock-turret  sur- 
mounted the  sloping  roof.  The 
only  bit  of  nature  in  the  midst  of 
this  prodigality  of  art,  was  a  tuft 
of  acacias,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  grow  unchecked  in  the  centre  of 
the  terrace. 

Ere  I  had  time  to  take  more  than 
a  glance  at  all  this,  a  bearded  young 
foreigner  came  rushing  out  of  the 
house,  followed  by  a  large  hound, 
and  began  shaking  me  violently  by 
the  hand.  I  stared,  looked  again 
— ^it  was  Kutter.  A  few  months' 
absence  had  metamori>hosed  him 
into  a  handsome  Soutiierner. 

'Here  you  are,  then,  all  right. 
Where's  your  luggage?  How  do 
you  ]  Baptiste,  where  is  Monsieur's 
luggage)  Go  and  see  after  his 
afiiedrs,  my  friend.  Come  along,  I 
say  ;'  and  pouring  out  English  and 
French  in  rapid  succession,  and 
laughing  heartily  all  the  time  at 
my  air  of  amazement  at  his  altered 
appearance,  he  dragged  me  into  the 
house. 

*  There,  Hamilton,  you  can  re- 
cognise old  friends  here  without 
any  shock  to  your  feelings,'  he 
cried,  throwing  open  the  door  of  a 
sitting-room  ;  and  Mrs.  Rutter  and 
her  daughter  were  before  me. 

The  scene  is  present  to  me  as  I 
write.  I  stood  in  a  large  salon, 
fitted  with  old  and  massive  furni- 
ture, covered  with  ancient  damask. 
The  floor  was  of  inlaid,  polished 
wood ;  the  ceiling  lofty,  concave, 
and  showing  dim  traces  of  mytho- 
logy in  faded  paint  and  tarnished 
gilt.  An  antique  chandelier,  with 
a  minimum  of  lustres  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  brass,  stretched  its  skinny 
branches  in  the  centre  of  the  roi>m, 
like  some  metallic  mistletoe  slung 
in  the  grasp  of  the  brazen  Cai)id 
above.  Two  or  three  long  mirrors, 
some  handsome  bronzes,  and  a 
magnificent  clock  on  the  high  man- 
telpiece, completed  the  decorations 
of  the  chamber.  It  had  a  fresh 
and  fragrant  air  on  entering,  for 
the  windows  were  all  open,  and  an 
immense  Sevres  vase,  filled  with 


flowers,  stood  on  the  great  ebony 
cabinet  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room. 

It  was  indeed  as  old  friends  that 
we  all  met.  The  cordiality  with 
which  Mrs.  Rutter  and  her  daugh- 
ter welcomed  me,  and  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  Rutter,  would  have 
been  enough  to  repay  me  for  un- 
dertaking the  journey,  had  it  been 
half  round  the  globe.  I  remember 
the  novel  feeling  I  experienced  in 
seeing  the  familiar  faces  of  my 
friends  amidst  the  unenglish  aspect 
of  everything  that  surrounded 
them.  I  was  still  receiving  their 
greetings,  when  an  elderly  lady  in 
brocaded  silk,  seated  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  rose  from  her 
arm-chair,  and  speaking  to  a  young 
girl  who  sat  working  at  her  feet, 
moved  to  the  door. 

*  Pardon,  madame.  We  will 
withdraw  ourselves,'  she  spoke  in 
French  to  Mrs.  Rutter  •  '  we  shall 
restrain  you.  Come,  Victorine,  let 
us  leave  our  friends  to  enjoy  Mon- 
sieur j  their  compatriot's  society ;  ^ 
ce  soir,  ma  belle.' 

Wafting  a  kiss  to  Kate  with  her 
gloved  hand,  and  bestowing  a  suave 
movement  to  our  group  in  general, 
and  an  especial  inclination  to  me 
in  particular  as  a  stranger,  the  old 
lady  graciously  retired,  with  her 
arm  linked  in  that  of  her  com- 
panion. I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
younger  one's  face  as  she  turned  to 
look  back  on  us  at  the  door.  It 
struck  me  as  being  a  very  beautiful 
one. 

What  a  chattering  of  English 
tongues  was  to  be  heard  in  the  old 
French  chateau  that  night !  It  was 
proposed  at  once  by  Miss  Rutter 
that  my  arrival  should  be  cele- 
brated by  an  English  tea,  and  she 
set  about  its  preparation  forthwith. 

*Our  servants  here  have  the 
wildest  notions  on  the  subject  of 
tea,'  continued  Miss  Rutter,  as  the 
tray  appeared  soon  after.  *They 
serve  up  boiling  water  in  a  hana- 
some  china  pot  in  which  they  have 
scattered  atnimbleful  of  tea-leaves, 
and,  handing  it  round  in  tine  por- 
celain cups,  without  milk,  cream, 
breail  and  butter,  or  cake,  call  that 
the  it  VAngLaUe,  Now,  do  let  us 
be  comfortable  this  evening,  and 
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fancy  ourselves  in  dear  old  England 
again.  Our  servants,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, don't  know  awor«l  of  English, 
and  are  ofcen  scandalized  by  our 
national  predilections,  I  assure 
you.' 

I  could  see  that  Miss  Butter, 
whetiier  at  Elmfields  or  in  Au- 
vergne,  was  the  same  cheerful,  un- 
affected girl,  whom  no  changes 
would  alter,  other  than  to  confirm 
in  simplicity, .  candour,  and  good 
sensa  There  was  something  so 
feminine  about  her,  such  a  grace 
of  womanhood  in  all  her  ways,  that 
the  spot  where  she  was  had  already 
caught  a  home- like  air ;  and  as  she 
stood  there  making  tea,  chatting 
delightfully  the  while,  I  felt  as 
thouch  I  had  already  kuown  that 
stately  room  for  months. 

*  I'here ;  we  only  want  slirimps 
to  niake  a  proper  tea  of  it,*  she 
said,  announcing  to  us  that  the 
meal  was  ready.  '  It  may  be  a 
very  vulvar  trait  in  my  cluiracter, 
and  betray  a  plebeian  origin,  to 
hunger  after  slirimps  and  water- 
cresses,  but  I  do,  and  wont  deny  it. 
If  a  iSpanianl  may  pine  after  Jiis 
olives,  a  Neapolitan  after  his  grai»es 
or  maccaroni,  why  may  not  a  Lon- 
doner sigh  for  shrimps  and  water- 
cresses]  Oh !  you  are  not  half  so 
JBritish,  Rob,  as  I  am.  I  glory  in 
my  attachment  to  the  institutions 
of  the  huul  of  my  birth,  and  only 
wish  1  could  introduce  them  (and 
shrimps)  into  Auvergne.' 

*  Here  are  strawberries  and 
honey ;  wont  they  do,  you  ridicu- 
lous cockney  f  laughed  Uutter. 
'  Come  along,  Hamilttm  ;  you  and 
mv  mother  liave  time  enough  to 
talk  over  all  your  English  news. 
You  must  want  somctlnng  to  eat  ;* 
and  we  drew  to  the  table. 

It  was  growing  duak  when  the 
meal  ctmcluded,  and  Kuttcr  ])ro- 
posed  that  we  should  make  the  tour 
of  the  liouse  and  grounds  ere  it 
grew  dark.  »So  we  rose  fri»ni  the 
table  at  once,  arranging  that  we 
would  rejoin  the  latiies  on  the 
terrace  in  half  an  hour. 

*  You  arrive  at  a  lucky  moment, 
Mr.  Hamilton,'  rcmarketl  Airs. 
Kutter ;  '  we  have  a  fiu  in  fcit. 
Bar  be  to-night,  and  a  display  of 
fireworks  is  to  take  place.    Mind 


you  join  us  in  the  garden  by  nine 
o*clock.* 

We  first  of  all  explored  the 
grounds.  They  comprised  the  ter- 
race garden  in  frontC  the  wood  of 
walnut  and  chcsnut  trees  that 
skirted  the  northern  side,  and  a 
large  space  of  ground  tilled  with 
herbs,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  at  the 
back.  A  second  garden  was  being 
laid  out  in  English  st>le,  with  un- 
dulating lawns  and  winding  paths, 
under  the  superintendence  ot  Mrs. 
Butter  and  her  daughter,  on  the 
slope  below  the  terrace  and  the 
chesnut  grove. 

'This  is  Kate's  hobby,*  said 
Butter,  as  we  auproached  the  Eng- 
lish garden.  'I  he  diificidties  she 
hits  had  to  contend  with,  in  the 
prejudice  of  French  gardeners,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  would  have 
daunted  any  less  determined  h>ver 
of  nature.  It  will  be  a  pretty  spot 
in  a  few  weeks,  wont  it  I  That 
grove  there  of  chesnutsand  walnuts 
is  part  of  our  dom^un.  It  is  a 
ca})ital  place  for  a  book  on  a  hot 
day,  quiet  and  dark  euough  for  a 
hermit.  It  runs  upwards  for  s«ime 
distiuicc;  and  we  can  get  (»ut  by 
it  on  to  the  mounUiiuj,  without 
going  throu^'li  the  town.  What 
glorious  strolls  we  shall  have,  I 
say,  about  the  neigh bourhooil !  1 
am  going  to  take  up  geology. 
'1  he  strange  volcanic  formation  uf 
tluso  Auvcrgne  mountains  pro- 
vokes one's  curiosity,  and  provides 
a  capital  field  of  investigation. 
Have  you  brought  any  new  books 
with  you  f 

From  the  English  garden  we 
stri>lled  into  the  grove,  which  was 
fiist  becoming  a  place  of  imiiene- 
tmble  night,  and  thence  out  on  to 
the  terrace  again,  at  the  i>oiiit 
where  a  large  stone  buihling  like  a 
family  maus(»leuui  reared  itself  in 
an  inconsequential  manner. 

*  Wliat  in  the  world  is  this  plaoe 
for  X  i  asked  ;  *  is  it  a  temple  -to 
the  heathen  gi»ds  I  1  have  been  ota 
the  )H>int  of  impiiring  whether  yoa 
hzul  l>ecoine  Pagans,  and  taken  to 
sat.riiicing  U)  Jupiter,  ever  since  1 
first  «';iuglit  sight  of  it.* 

*Ohl  thU  is  the  l^miUon—^ 
ab.ounl  sort  of  summer  bamiueting 
room,  with  au  ante-room  beyond. 
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Inodlt  by  the  Marquis  de  Saint 
Barbe  iu  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Game  in ;  I  have  the  key.* 

He  turned  the  lock,  an4  we 
entered  a  circular  room,  with 
dome-shaped  roof,  pilastered  walls, 
«nd  marble  pavement.  It  had  a 
wunny  smell,  ancT  suggested  im- 
mediately the  Marquises  of  St. 
Barbe,  not  as  they  there  entertained 
the  courtiers  and  beauties  of  Ver- 
•allies,  but  as  they  now  were,  Iving 
in  the  crypts  under  the  Cliurcli  of 
BL  £tienne,  in  the  town  below. 
Some  such  remark  passed  Butter's 
lips ;  and  with  an  observation  to 
the  effect  that  the  windows  must 
be  opened,  and  that  flavour  of  dead 
men  8  banquets  got  rid  of,  we 
quitted  its  damp  and  gloomy 
lirecincts. 

*"  llie  dullest  places  in  these  old 
bouses  are  always  those  associated 
with  the  gaieties  and  pleasures  of 
their  former  possessors/  remarked 
Kutter,  as  we  returned  to  the 
biiutfc.  *  The  Cupids  of  that  pavUr 
hn  seem  no  better  than  death's 
iietAB^  and  the  stone  garlands  on 
the  walls  are  so  many  wreaths  of 
immoi-teLUs,  to  my  eyes.' 

It  took  so  long  to  explore  the 
Tarious  rooms,  corridors,  and  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  of  the  chateau, 
that  it  was  getting  quite  dark  ere 
we  came  to  the  end,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  posti>one  till  the  mor- 
row our  visit  to  the  stables  and 
coach-houses,  which,  from  their 
dimensions,  looked  as  if  they 
could  liave  accommodated  horses 
and  carriages  enough  for  a  small 
court  We  had  not  visited  any  of 
the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
bouse.  They,  as  Kuttcr  informed 
me,  were  tenanted  by  Madame  de 
Lionguevillc,  who  retained  that  por- 
tion of  the  chateau  for  herself,  her 
grand-daughter,  and  the  two  ser- 
Tants  who  attended  on  them. 

*  Now  that  you  have  explored 
our  Castle  of  Udolpho,  what  do 

5ou  tliink  of  it  f  said  Rutter,  as  we 
escended  a  flight  of  narrow  stairs 
«t  the  northern  an&;le  of  the  house. 
*  It  is  a  joUy  old  box,  isnt  it? 
Stay !  I  h^ve  forgotten  one  of  its 
great  features — ^the  **  salle  des  fan- 
tdmeSy"  as  Kate  calls  it.  I  must 
show  you  that    This  way;'  and 


turning  into  a  passage  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  he  led  the  way  towards 
a  lofty  doorway  at  the  end, 

*  Muid  the  steps ;  there  are  three.' 
As  he  spoke,  Rutter  unlocked  the 
door,  and  preceded  me  into  a 
chamber  so  dark  and  spacious  that 
I  could  with  difficulty  discern  its 
dimensions  on  first  entering. 

'This,  I  believe,  was  a  music 
saloon  in  the  days  gone  by.  One 
of  the  grand  seigneurs  of  St.  Barbe 
had  a  passion  for  music,  it  is  said, 
and  he  built  this  chamber  on  pur- 
pose for  the  performance  of  private 
operas  and  concerts.  An  organ 
stood  yonder,  which  was  brought 
down  from  Paris,  and  was  once 
played  on  by  Mozart.  It  was  ulti- 
mately chopped  up  and  used  as 
firewood,  I  believe,  by  certain  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  Marquises  of 
St  Barbe,  who  lived  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  chateau  and 
ate  nettle  broth  for  dinner,  in  the 
year  1792.' 

'  It  must  have  been  a  handsome 
room  in  its  time,'  I  remarked.  *  I 
am  beginning  to  make  out  its  size 
and  shape,  which  I  failed  to  do  at 
first.  Is  that  a  balcony  there  ?  I 
thought  so.  Wliy  it  might  be  a 
ball-room  for  a  palace.' 

*  You  would  say  so  if  you  could 
see  it  by  daylight.  Such  painting 
and  gilding !  There  must  have 
been  a  pretty  bill  to  pay  when 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  had  satisfied 
his  whim.' 

*I  suppose  that  would  be  the 
last  consi<ieration  that  would  pre- 
sent itself  to  his  noble  mind,'  I 
observed.  *  There  were  other  ways 
of  settling  bills  besides  paying 
them  in  those  days.  How  hollow 
our  voices  sound  under  this  high 
roof,  don*t  they  %  You  have  got  a 
ghostly  sort  of  chamber  here,  I 
confess.' 

'  Talking  of  ghosts,  if  you  don't 
object  to  the  company  of  a  heatlless 
marquis,  who  is  said  to  frequent 
the  alcove  yonder,  and  play  La  ci 
dai-em  very  nicely  on  the  violin 
about  this  time  of  the  evening, 
we'll  sit  down  in  yon  window  for 
five  minutes,  whilst  I  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  the  family  of  the  St. 
Barbes.' 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  we  sat 
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in  the  twilight,  and  discussed  the 
fortunes  of  the  dead  lords  of  the 
faded  s[ilendour  anmnd. 

*You  saw  that  old  lady  in 
brocaded  silk  sitting  in  our  salon 
when  you  arrived?*  continued 
Rutter,  in  conclusion.  *  Well,  that 
is  the  last  representative  of  the 
house.  Madame  de  Longueville  is 
the  widow  of  a  younger  son  who 
inherited  the  chateau,  but  not  the 
title  or  estates,  for  they  disappeared 
in  the  great  Revolution.  Madame 
is  compelled  to  let  her  house  and 

{)ractise  economy,  and  I  believe  has 
ittle  else  in  the  world  but  her 
chateau  to  live  upon.  What  do 
you  think  we  pav  a  year  for  all 
this  grandeur,  ghosts  included  ¥ 
Why,  less  than  the  rent  of  a  good 
house  at  the  west  end.  Food,  too, 
is  cheap ;  so  we  intend  to  live  like 
lords,  and  t:ilk  of  refurnishing  the 
rooms,  and  reviving  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  chateau,  should  we 
remain  here  long  enough.  What  do 
you  think  of  tne  step  we  have 
taken f 

As  Butter  spoke,  there  came  a 
sound  of  a  distant  explosion,  that 
shook  the  dust  from  the  drapery 
over  our  heads.  A  ruddy  light 
shot  through  the  upper  windows  of 
the  chamber,  and  stirred  into  mo- 
mentary life  the  painted  figures  on 
the  ceiling. 

*  Hark !  there's  the  cannon.  The 
fireworks  have  commenced  We 
must  be  going.* 

We  rose,  groped  <mr  way  to  the 
door,  and  hastened  to  the  garden. 
When  we  reached  it,  Mrs.  Kutter 
and  Kate  were  already  sitting  out 
on  the  terrace  under  a  sky  t)f  stars, 
to  watch  the  festivities  taking 
place  in  the  town  below. 

*  Come,  gentlemen,  we  thought 
you  had  deserted  us,'  said  Mrs. 
l(utter,  as  we  approached.  *The 
fite  has  commenced.' 

'  Yes ;  and  here  come  Madame 
and  her  ^^nd-daughter,'  cried 
Kite.  *  Will  one  of  you  run  and 
fetch  two  more  chairs  (mt  of  the 
house  ?  And  bring  a  footstool  for 
Madame  also.* 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  esta- 
blished (mrselves  on  the  terrace  as 
con)fortably  as  though  we  had 
taken  opera  stalls  for  the  entertain- 


ment, as  Madame  de  Longueville 
remarked,  overwhelming  roe  with 
thanks  for  the  footstool  I  presented 
to  h^r.  Indeed,  the  business-like 
air  with  which  Madame  and  her 
grand-daughter  entered  on  this 
little  diversion  amused  me  con- 
siderably. They  had  evidently 
made  a  toilette  for  the  occasion, 
and  looked  upon  the  /He  as  an 
annual  festivity,  that  both  religion 
and  good  breeding  required  to  be 
duly  observed. 

It  was  all  so  new  to  me,  I  seemed 
as  in  a  dream.  The  warm  night 
air.  the  twinkling,  many-coloured 
lignts  in  the  town  below,  the  ^und 
of  a  foreign  tongue  in  my  ears,  and 
the  odour  of  the  seringa  and  sum- 
mer flowers  about  me,  produced 
impressions  at  once  delightful  and 
mysterious.  From  time  to  time  a 
bright  rocket  shot  up  in  the  night 
air,  and  burst  in  a  shower  of  gems 
above  our  heads.  Anon,  the  sound 
of  drums  and  military  music  rose 
up  from  the  Place,  mingled  with 
the  hum  and  laughter  of  the  li^ht- 
hearted  crowd  ;  while  the  soft  night 
wind  crept  through'  the  leaves  of 
the  acacias,  and  carried  our  voices 
away  to  the  little  wood,  and  beyond 
to  the  dark  ravine  above,  lying  in 
the  starless  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  old  French  Lady  seemed  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  greatly  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  the  jUe^ 
exclaiming  at  each  fresh  discharge 
of  rockets  or  red  and  golden  lights, 
with  as  much  vivacity  as  though 
she  ha<l  not  witnessed  the  same 
si^^ht  and  expressed  the  same  ad- 
miration every  May  for  a  score  of 
years. 

*  Oh,  c'est  superbe,  c'est  ravis- 
sant  1  Repanlez  done,  Victorine  ! 
Quelles  belles  C(»uleur8  !  Mon  dieo, 
que  cVst  beau !    Oh  I  oh  !' 

Anil  the  old  lady's  enjoyment 
was  evidently  shared  by  the  spec- 
tators below,  jis  was  evinced  by  the 
murmur  of  applause  that  rose  up 
fnmi  the  town. 

*  I-.et  nie  fetch  you  a  shawl, 
^lademoisclle/  said  Rutter  to  the 
young  Imly,  who  had  hitherto  l>een 
chatting  aJone  with  Kate,  but  had 
just  risen  and  st<K>d  leaning  over 
the  balustrade  before  us. 
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Oh,  Mademoiselle  thanked  him 
a  thousand  times,  she  would  not 
troabie  him  to  do  that.  Indeed 
she  was  not  cold,  she  could  assure 
him. 

What  an  odd  voice,  thought  I, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  Mademoi- 
selle open  her  lips  before.  It  did 
not  seem  to  consort  well  with  that 
beautiful  face  ;  and  what  a  lovely 
face  it  was,  with  the  uncertain 
Hght  of  the  stars  overhead  shining 
on  it,  as  she  turned  to  address 
Butter.  Shortly  after,  they  were 
both  pacing  up  and  down  the  ter- 
race with  Kate,  and  all  three  chat- 
ting away  together  in  French. 
Though  Mademoiselle  Victorine's 
voice  was  low,  and  her  laugh  like 
a  musical  scale,  it  did  not  please 
me,  but  jarred,  I  thought,  against 
Kate  Rutter's  clear  tones. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  mid- 
night ere  the  J^te  was  over  and  the 
fireworks  ceased.  They  were  con- 
cluded by  a  final  burst  of  crimson 
flame  from  a  Bengal  li^ht,  which 
steeped  the  whole  air  in  a  lurid 
glow.  The  garden  and  mountain 
side,  bathed  in  this  blood-red  hue. 
with  the  outline  of  the  church  ana 
roofs  below  thrown  out  in  bold 
relief,  wore  a  grand  and  super- 
natural air.  I  was  standing  trans- 
fixed with  the  sight,  likening  it  to 
some  apocalyptic  picture  of  Martin, 
and  drawing  in  my  mind  a  giant 
angel  in  the  sky  pouring  out  a  vial 
over  the  plain,  when  a  rustling  of 
leaves  in  the  little  wood  near  at 
hand  attracted  mv  attention.  I 
turned  and  beheld  a  pair  of  eyes 
shining  out  of  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  bosquet,  and  caught  the  sparkle 
of  a  military  uniform.  Ere  I  had 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
friends  to  the  apparition,  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  rang  out  through  the 
garden,  and  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine  was  fainting  away. 

'  Non — non,  ce  n'est  rien,' gasped 
the  young  girl,  as  Rutter  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  *  I — I  only  placed 
my  hand  on  that  dreadful  frotj  or 
toad,  I  know  not  which,  crawling 
there  on  the  balustrade.  Oh.  que 
j'ai  f)eur  de  ces  vilains  crapauds  1' 

The  fright  and  the  explanation 
vfcre  both  so  sudden  that  the 
■whole  affair  was  over  by  the  time 


the  Bengal  light  had  died  away 
and  left  us  all  in  gloom  a^in. 
Mademoiselle's  panic  had  fright- 
ened away  the  trespasser  in  the 
wood,  whoever  he  might  be.  I 
heard  the  crash  of  a  bough  im- 
mediately after,  and  concluded  that 
the  intruder  (whom  I  set  down  as 
a  soldier  from  the  barracks  in  the 
town)  had  beaten  a  quick  retreat. 
In  the  darkness  that  had  fallen 
round,  I  cimld  hear  the  laughter  of 
the  young  French  girl,  as  she  made 
light  of  and  jested  at  her  folly  to 
Rutter,  on  whose  arm  she  hung. 

The  fSle  was  over ;  the  rest  of 
our  party  had  already  returned  to 
the  house.  '  Come,  Victorine ;  come, 
my  child,'  cried  graud'mere,  from 
our  8alo7i  window.  *Thou  wilt 
take  harm  at  the  chest,  little  one.' 

Mademoiselle  entered ;  Rutter 
followed  on  her  steps. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

MADAME  DE  LONGUEVILLE's 
EEMINISCENCES. 

It  was  like  waking  upj  into  a 
new  existence,  the  awakening  from 
sleep  next  morning.  The  sun  was 
pouring  its  beams  on  the  polished 
oaken  floor  of  my  chamber,  when  a 
knock  at  the  dour  roused  me,  and 
a  well-known  voice  bid  me  make 
haste  and  come  out  for  a  turn  (m 
the  hill  or  a  stroll  through  the 
wood.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  out 
in  the  garden,  redolent  of  early 
sunshine,  fresh  flowers,  and  dew, 
and  we  turned  into  the  grove 
where  the  wood  lilies  were  waking 
in  the  pale  green  li^ht,  and  the 
birds  performing  a  divine  service 
that  put  to  shame  the  dreary 
matins  being  chanted  at  that  hour 
in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  below. 
When  we  returned  to  breakfast, 
and  found  the  table  spread  with 
brown  bread,  strawberries,  white 
napkins,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  I 
felt  as  though  my  morning  tea  and 
dry  toast  at  college  had  been  all 
along  the  greatest  mistake  in  the 
world,  and  cream  cheese,  fresh 
fruit,  and  good  Bordeaux  were  the 
proper  sustenance  of  man. 

How  that  day  and  a  dosen  more 
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succeeding  ones  passed  away  I  no 
longer  recollect.  I  only  know  that 
each  hour  found  me  better  pleased 
with  all  around  me  than  the  last, 
and  I  seemed  to*  enjoy  more  sun- 
shine in  one  week  at  St.  Barbe, 
than  in  a  montli  in  England.  The 
transition  from  the  bleak  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  smoke  of 
London,  to  the  sunny  ])lains  and 
mountains  of  Southern  France,  was 
great  as  one  could  have  desired. 
Fresh  from  both,  and  with  the 
dust  of  college  life  and  the  odour 
of  the  '  midnight  lamp,'  as  Kutter 
said,  still  about  me,  I  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  enjoyment  of 
this  holiday  existence,  and  revved 
in  the  fresh  sense  i)f  life  imparted 
by  new  scenes  and  impressions. 

During  my  first  month  at  St. 
Barbe,  day  followed  day  in  a  round 
of  pleasurable  pursuits.  Excur- 
sions on  tlic  mountains,  pic-nics  in 
the  woods,  with  strolls  amongst 
the  vineyards  and  the  environs  of 
the  town^  occupied  our  time.  The 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  gar- 
den, to  music,  and  tlie  reception  of 
various  acquaintances  the  family 
liad  made  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours. 

As  for  my  friends,  I  scarcely 
knew  tliem  under  the  clianged  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  now  found 
theui.  Removed  from  English 
society,  and  no  Umger  under  the 
social  disadvantages  that  had  gidled 
and  fettoretl  them  at  lumic,  I  saw 
them  here  in  a  new  light  Thejr 
l^vd  assimilated  tliemsclves  with 
the  society  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  with  a  facility  that,  con- 
sidering tlicir  natural  reseiryc  and 
certiiin  English  predilections  tliat, 
in  common  with  all  tnie  litems, 
they  still  cIuuil;  to,  surprised  me  not 
a  httle.  Their  fonner  residence 
abroaii,  and  perfect  acquaintance 
with  i^rcnch,  Iiad  nrobably  some- 
thing to  d«>  w  ith  t  his,  and  helfyod 
to  account  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  had  accomino<lated  themselves 
to  the  habits  of  foreign  life.  I  had 
never  seen  Mrs.  llutter  to  such  ad- 
vantage before.  She  h  Hiked  years 
younger,  and  was  decidedly  hand- 
somer than  ever.  Her  spirits,  too, 
were  excellent,  and  she  had  already 
won   gulden    opinions    from   bcr 


neighbours,  who  pronounced  her  a 
conversationalist  of  the  first  «>rder, 
and  as  handsome  and  amiable  as 
she  was  gay  and  *  hpirituclle.'  Kut- 
ter, too,  Wiis  quite  as  much  changeiL 
The  irritability  and  morbid  »eu>i- 
tiveness  I  liad  so  often  seen  in  him 
in  old  times,  was  rarely  {lerceptible 
now.  Both  he  and  his  sister  en- 
tered right  cheerfully  into  tiie  new 
amusements  and  pursuits  al>out 
them,  and  shxired  in  the  society  of 
the  neighbourhood  with  zc>t  and 
eiiji  )y  nient.  A nd  the  society  atlon  led 
by  St.  B<u'l>e  was  bui)erit>r  to  tli«tt 
usually  found  in  small  provincial 
towns  in  France.  Iksidcs  one  or 
two  wcaltliy  manufacturers  who 
had  establishments  at  C-leruiont 
(the  smoke  of  whose  chimneys  was 
visible  from  the  hills  beliind  u.^*), 
there  were  several  oM  families  iu 
St.  Barbe  who  had  lived  through 
the  storms  of  revolution,  and  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes 
enough  to  live  upon  in  decent 
obscurity  in  this  quiet  corner  of 
Auvergne.  Amonzst  the  latter  were 
Monsieur  dc  Boissec,  the  Marquis 
de  Vieuxton,  and  the  Comte^ise 
Sangp<mn>re,  friends  of  Madame  de 
Lon^'ueville,  who  \md  her  stately 
visits  from  time  to  time  in  luuil»er- 
ing  old  family  coaches  drawn  by 
horses  taken  trom  the  plough,  and 
in  spite  of  their  {Hiverty  and  their 
shifts  to  conceal  it,  ]>rcserved  an 
air  of  quiet  di;;nity  and  an  inctiablo 
politeness  worthy  of  descendants 
of  the  courtiers  of  Marly  and  the 
Trianon,  in  addition,  our  circle 
occasionally  cv>m prised  simie  of  the 
othccrs  from  too  l>arracks,  and 
Monsieur  le  ('ure  4»f  St.  IWbe,  tlie 
intimate  fik-ud  and  .si»intual  atl- 
viscr  of  Madauic  de  l^>nguevillc. 
It  had  not  taken  long  co  intruiiuce 
Madame  KuUer  and  her  family  to 
tlicsc  s«M:iable  people.  Mailamc  de 
Jyuii^ucvillo,  though  the  iXMirent, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  pn>prietors 
in  the  n<'ighb<iurhu<Kl,  and  any 
friend  of  liers  was  certain  (»f  a 
gracious  rccepti«»n.  *The  last  of 
the  St.  Barl)e>,*  as  Ma<lame  h>ved  to 
style  herself  (though  she  w;is  i»nly 
allied  by  marriage  with  a  youngir 
branch  of  the  liousc)  c^mK!  still 
ctmnt  on  that,  aiid  so  Mitdame  had 
taken  la  hellc  kuk  Awjlatm  by  tlie 
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liand,  and  had  introduced  her  to 
Uie  very  eliU  of  the  district.  In- 
deed she  had  created  quite  an  en- 
thusiasm amongst  her  friends  about 
the  charming  family  who  had  taken 
np  their  residence  in  her  chateau, 
and  told  the  most  delightful  stories 
of  their  wealth,  talents,  and  vir- 
tues. The  advent  of  the  Rutters 
had  certainlv  worked  a  marvellous 
change  in  Madame  de  Longueville's 
property.  The  grounds  had  been 
put  into  proper  order,  the  house 
repaired,  and  an  air  of  life  and 
eheerfiilness  imparted  to  the  once 
gloomy,  decaying  mansion.  Made- 
moiselle Victorine  frankly  declared 
that  she  did  not  know  the  old 
place  when  slie  returned  from 
Paris,  where  she  had  lately  finished 
her  education. 

*  I  thought  some  good  fairy  must 
have  waved  her  magic  wand  over 
the  roof  and  transformed  it. in  a 
night,'  said  the  young  French  girl 
to  Mrs.  Rutter  one  evening,  as  we 
all  sat  together  in  the  lar^e  salon, 
*And  I  know  now  that  it  wa^  a 
good  fairy,*  continued  Mademoi- 
selle, seating  herself  on  the  stool 
at  Mrs.  Rutter's  feet,  and  kissing 
her  hand  with  pretty  impulsive- 


I  remember  that  it  waa  twilight, 
and  Madame  de  Longueville  was 
dozing  in  the  large  arm-chair  where 
she  generally  sat :  for  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  Madame  and  her 
grand-daughter  spending  some  part 
of  it  in  our  apartments.  Made- 
moiselle Victorine  was  a  fine  singer, 
and  a  sympathy  of  musical  tastes 
between  herself  and  Miss  Rutter 
had  caused  their  intimacy  to  ripen 
fast.  As  foi*  madame,  she  daily 
affirmed  that  she  loved  the  society 
of  *  les  jeunes  gens ;'  and  with  her 
knitting  or  tambour-work  in  hand, 
would  talk  of  her  youth  in  Paris 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Revolution 
and  the  First  Empire,  for  hours 
together.  To-night,  Madame  dozed, 
and  her  grand-daughter  talked  in- 
steacL 

*  Ah.  it  would  have  been  a  triste 
life  indeed  for  poor  me  to  have  re- 
turned to  this  dull  old  chateau  to 
live  alone  with  grand'mdre,  and 
Jules,  and  Nannette ;  would  it  not) 
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How  I  should  have  got  through 
my  days,  I  cannot  conceive.  Se- 
riously, I  contemplated  entering 
the  convent  of  tne  Little  Sisters 
down  yonder.  You  don't  know — ' 
here  mademoiselle  lowered  her 
voice,  *  how  dull  and  quiet  the  poor 
grand'mdre  used  to  be  before  you 
came.  Once  a  month  the  old 
chariot  was  pulled  out  into  the 
court-yard,  the  cushions  aired,  and 
four  horses  sent  for  from  the 
Aigle  d*or,  and  grand'jpere  and  I 
mounted  therein,  and  were  shaken 
and  jolted  nearly  to  death  for  six 
hours ;  and  that  was  called  making 
visits  and  seeing  society.  Certainly, 
we  had  an  occasional  reunion  here, 
but  it  was  always  the  same  people, 
formal  and  stiff  as  barber's  dolls, 
and  pedantic  as  our  professors  at 
the  old  pension  at  Auteuil ;  or  else 
it  was  monsieur  le  cur6  with  his 
everlasting  trictrac  and  extracts 
from  F6nelon.' 

*  You  are  satirical,  mademoiselle,* 
remarked  Rutter,  looking  at  the 
young  girl  at  his  mother's  feet  with 
a  smue. 

*I,  monsieur?  No,  I  am  only 
frank.  I  have  not  enough  wit  for 
satire.  I  only  speak  my  thoughts — 
a  dangerous  habit,  though,  savs 
grandmamma.  Wh^  shomd  it  be 
dangerous,  however,  if  our  thoughts 
are  harmless  V 

*  Ah !  if  we  could  all  dare  to 
speak  our  thoughts,  mademoiselle  ! 
lou  must  not  judge  of  the  world 
by  yourself,  I  fear.'  Rutter  re- 
garded Mademoiselle  Victorine  ad- 
mirinpfly.  She  sat  playing  with 
the  tassels  of  her  apron,  and  looked 
up  as  he  spoke  with  an  expression 
of  child-like  surprise  on  her  face. 

*  Ah ;  why  so  ]  I  am  ignorant,  I 
fear,  and  perhaps  imprudent  in 
what  I  say.  you  will  teach  me 
better,  dear  madam,  and  make  me 
wise  and  ffood.  will  you  not  T  and 
mademoiselle  clasped  Mrs.  Rutter's 
hand  in  hers,  and  looked  up  at  her 
fondly  with  her  large  brown  eyes. 

'Nannette,  Nannette,  ne  le 
touchez  pas,  je  vous  dis !  Comment 
osez-vous  mettre  la  main  sur  mou 
coffrel  H6,  h61  Uargent?  Qui, 
qui  en  aparlef 

*  Granamdre,  you  are  dreaming  I* 
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cried  mademoiselle,  rising  and 
running  to  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville's  chair.  *  Awake  thyself. 
grand*m^re !  What  disquiets  theei 
*He,  h6]  Victoriiie  — what?— 
where  ?  Oh,  it  is  thou,  my  child.' 
With  a  startled,  disturbed  air,  the 
old  lady  awoke,  rubbed  her  eyes, 
and  looked  round  her.  '  Oh,  paidon 
me.  Madame  Kutter.  I  am  ashamed 
— distressed  1  What  rudeness  have 
I  been  guilty  of?  To  fall  asleep  in 
your  society  T  Madame  de  Longue- 
villewas  wide  awake  and  overcome 
with  polite  remorse  in  a  moment. 
*  And  to  fri^ten  you  all  with  my 
stupid  dreams  in  this  way !  Ah, 
ah,  it  is  most  laughable— the  ab- 
surdity of  these  dreams !  A  thou- 
sand, thousand  pardons,  my  friends.' 
Madame  was  not  only  wide  awake 
again,  but  determined  not  to  fall 
asleep  any  more;  and  with  that 
intention  (and  also  to  make  amends 
for  this  breach  of  good  manners), 
she  exerted  herself  to  talk  and  be 
agreeable.  With  Madame,  as  with 
many  other  Frenchwomen,  conver- 
sation was  an  art,  and  an  art  tliat 
she  had  well  studied ;  so  in  a  few 
minutes  more  she  was  entertaining 
us  all  with  her  reminiscences  of 
bygone  days,  a  fertile  subject  with 
her,  and  a  favourite  one  with  Kate, 
who  loved  to  ply  the  old  lady  with 
questions  about  the  great  historio 
past 

'  And  so  you  have  seen  Mirabeau, 
madame  ?'  said  Miss  Butter,  follow- 
ing up  an  incidental  allusion  to 
that  celebrity.    *  Well,  and- ' 

*'  Ah,  mademoiselle,  there  was  a 
genius  !  I  have  seen  him,  as  you 
aav ;  a:id  shall  I  ever  forget  him  1 
I  had  not  then  espoused  Colonel  de 
Longueville,  but  was  a  young  jprl 
in  my  father's  house,  f  requcntuig 
but  little  the  mhn  where  my 
parents  received  the  strong  minds 
and  first  statesmen  of  the  day.  I 
sat  alone  (me  evening  playing  my 
lesson  on  the  harpsichord— a  simple 
toucliing  air  of  Paisiello  then  in 
vogue  (you  know  it,  Victorine ;  it 
runs,  trala  lira  la)' — the  old  lady 
quavered  out  the  melody,  and 
nodded  her  head  gravely  to  it — 
•  when  I  heanl  a  deep  sigh  l)ehiDd 
me,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld 


in  the  dusk  a  gentleman  lying  on 
the  couch  with  his  face  buried  in 
the    cushions.      "Continue,     ray 
diild,  I  implore."  said  the  stranger. 
"Let  me  not  oreak  the  spell  so 
quickly.    My  heart  beats  as  it  has 
not  done  for  many  a  day."    There 
was  such  earnest,  such  pitiful  en- 
treaty in  the  tone,  that,  surprised 
and  half-frightened   as  I  was,   I 
could  not  refuse,  and  so  I  played 
the    air    again.      I    had    scarcely 
finished,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on 
my  head,  and  a  voice  so  deep,  s«> 
full  of  pathos,  I  hear  it  still,  mur- 
mured, "  When  I  die,  that  is  the 
air  I  would  breathe  out  my  life  to  • 
those  are  the  last  sounds  I  would 
hear  on  earth  !"    But  for  the  gentle 
voice  and  manner  of  the  sp>eaker, 
I    should    have    been    dreadfully 
alarmed  as  I  looked  up  at  the  figure 
bending  over  me.    It  was  that  of  a 
tall  thick-set  man.  with  wide  shoul- 
ders and  a  huge  nead  shaded  with 
a  vast  mass  of  dark  hair.     His 
features  were  coarse  and  haggard — 
hi^  eyes  were  fiery  and  inflamed. 
But  it  was  the  ghastly  aspect  im- 
parted to  his  face  by  a  linen  ban- 
dage fastened  round  his  throat  to 
stanch  the  leech  wounds  on  his  neck 
tliat  most  moved  my  fear.    "  Play 
again."  said  the    stranger,  gently, 
as  bctore ;  and  as  I  play^  I  felt 
a  hot  tear  fall  on  my  shoulder ; 
and  moved  by  pity  and  a  sort  of 
strange  exaltation,  I  went  on  till  I 
no  longer  heard  the  creat  h«irt 
beating  behind  me,  and  the  quick 
respiration,    and    turning    round, 
found    that    I    was   alone.     That 
niL^ht  (it  was  January,  *qi),  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  National  Assembly, 
banda^^  and  livid  as  I  had  just 
seen  him,  sat  thn^ugh  the  evening 
session,    C(>ntn>lling    the    stormy 
elements  about  him  with  his  voice 
of  Jove,  and  launching  his  bolts  of 
eloquence    through    the   fiery  air 
around.   Tliree  months  later,  there 
was  a  great  crowd  round  the  d(x>T» 
of  a  house  higher  up  la  Bue  de  la 
Chauss6c  d'Antin,  "w-liere  we  lived, 
reading  a  written  placard  on  the 
walls.     It  was  the  bulletin  (they 
had  been  issued  every  three  hours 
the  last  two  days)  announcing  the 
death  of  Mirabeau.    I  heard  the 
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wail  that  burst  from  the  crowd  as 
the  news  was  made  known.  That 
wail  was  taken  up  in  every  street 
in  Paris,  and  echoed  in  every  house, 
as  the  report  fled  from  mouth  to 
mouth  thiEkt  Mirabeau,  the  Titan 
who  alone  could  have  upheld  the 
sinking  throne,  had  fallen.  Heigh- 
ho!  What  days — what  men  were 
those!' 

'Dreadful  days— horrible  men!* 
murmured  Victorine,  shuddering. 

*  Mademoiselle Rutter,' continued 
madame,  taking  no  notice  of  this 
remark,  'would  you  think  it,  I 
have  drunk  eau  sucrSe  out  of  the 
same  glass  with  Robespierre  I 
Under  compulsion,  though,  be  it 
said.  Yes,  and  for  my  complaisance 
I  ^ned  a  favour  for  a  friend  in 
imson,  and  a  silver  shoe-buckle 
that  belonged  to  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  family.  Oh  quelles  belles 
mains  blanches  il  avait — ce  laid 
petit  Avocat  d'Arras !' 

'Robespierre's  white  hands, ma* 
dame  f  said  Kate.  '  Ah !  you  are 
not  speaking  figurativelv.  or  you 
would  have  called  them  blood-red, 
I  think.' 

'  Precisely,  my  child.  But,  never- 
theless, I  remarked  what  I  allude 
to.  There  was  a  softness,  a  cour- 
tesy, in  that  man  that  astonished 
me.  It  was  a  small  thing  to  say, 
mademoiselle — "If  all  the  friends 
of  Louis  Capet  had  such  eyes  as 
yours,  the  Republic  would  be  in 
danger  of  losing  many  of  its  sup- 
porters, I  fear."  And  perhaps  it 
was  but  an  insipid  compliment, 
after  all;  but  it  is  the  tone  ana 
manner  of  these  things  that  make 
their  value ;  is  it  not  so,  made- 
moiselle ?  Victorine,  ma  belle,  go 
and  fetch  the  silver  buckle  of  which 
I  speak.    You  will  find  it — ' 

'  Oh,  grandmamma,  I  wish  you 
would  not  talk  of  all  these  fright- 
ful things,'  interrupted  mademoi- 
selle, impatiently.  '  I  cannot  bear 
the  sight  of  your  "mementoes." 
They  make  me  absolutely  ill ;  and 
I  don't  get  over  the  opening  of 
your  cabinet  of  relics  for  days. 

*  Ah,  my  child,  you  never  lived 
in  those  great  times,  or  beheld  its 
great  men,  as  I  have  done,  and 
therefore — ' 


'Therefore  the  shoe-buckles  of 
that  age  don't  inspire  me  with 
proper  emotion,  eh,  dear  grand- 
mamma? and  with  a  laugh  the 
young  girl  rose  from  her  stool,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  piano.  '  Come, 
Mademoiselle  Rutter,  shall  we  try 
over  our  duets  to-night  ?  We  are 
growing  frightfully  triste,  all  of  us. 
with  grandmamma  s  reminiscences. 

Mademoiselle  Victorine  lighted 
the  wax  tapers  on  the  piano  as  she 

rke,  and  then  ran  her  hands  over 
keys,  and  commenced  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  son^  they 
were  about  to  sing.  We  all  listened 
attentively,  for  the  clear,  powerful 
notes  of  Victorine  rang  out  through 
the  room,  and  she  sang  with  a 
brilliancy  and  finish  that  did  infi- 
nite credit  to  her  Parisian  music- 
master.  When  the  duet  was 
finished,  she  sang  alone,  at  Mrs. 
Rutter's  request;  and  as  neither 
her  repertoire  nor  her  vocal  powers 
were  easily  exhausted,  song  suc- 
ceeded song,  tmtil  the  moon  rose 
above  the  acacias  on  the  terrace, 
and  shed  a  silver  stream  of  light 
upon  the  polished  fioor.  Rutter 
sat  in  the  shade  of  the  window- 
curtains,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand.  I  could  see  the  great  brown 
eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Victorine 
directed  to  that  dark  comer  from 
time  to  time,  as  though  she  won- 
dered what  kept  him  so  silent  to- 
night. 

At  length  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece chimed  off  ten  silvery  strokes, 
and  a  servant  entered  with  a  supper- 
Xj^Y  of  fruit  and  wine. 

'For  the  English  gentleman, 
madame,'  said  the  servant,  laving 
a  letter  before  Mrs.  Rutter.  '  There 
has  been  a  delay  on  the  roads,  and 
the  post  has  only  just  come  in,  says 
Monsieur  Jules.' 

The  letter  was  handed  to  me,  and 
I  recognised  my  father's  writing. 
I  had  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
him  for  a  week  past.  The  post  was 
not  so  regular  or  reliable  then  as  in 
these  days;  and  London  was  al- 
most as  far  from  Auvergne  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  as  it  is  from 
Constantinople  now. 

'  Pray  take  one  of  these  lights, 
Mr.  Hamilton,'  said  Mrs.  Rutter, 
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handing  me  a  candle  from  the  piano. 
*I  know  you  want  to  read  your 
letter; 

I  was  quickly  engaged  in  perusing 
its  contents.  My  father  wrote  in 
the  usual  strain  of  mingled  advice 
and  affection,  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  cheerful  tone  of 
my  letters,  bidding  me  make  the 
most  of  the  holiday  time  before 
me. 

*  By  the  way,*  went  on  the  epistle, 
'  I  had  news  of  you  yesterday  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  I  returned 
home  from  a  parish-meeting  last 
night  to  -  find  a  gentleman  waiting 
to  see  me  who,  it  appears,  had  met 
you  on  vour  journey  out  last  month. 
He  called  on  me,  at  your  sugges* 
tion,  to  solicit  my  name  for  an 
order  for  a  copy  of  a  work  on 
Entomology  he  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  He  appeared  a  well-informed 
and  very  gentlemanly  person,  and 
we  had  an  agreeable  half-hour's 
chat  His  name,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  is  Clifford.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  acquaintance  with  you  of 
some  standmg ;  and  spoke  of  the 


unejxpected  pleasure  your  meeting 
had  afforded  you  both.  Did  you 
knowhimatCSimbridge?  I  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  work.' 

Clifford  ?  I  knew  no  one  of  the 
name.  Who  in  the  world  could  the 
person  be  t  Turning  it  over  in  my 
mind,  I  stood  with  the  letter  in  my 
han(L  lost  in  thought 

*No  bad  news  there,  I  hopef 
whispered  Rutter,  coming  up  be- 
hind me. 

'  Oh,  no,'  I  replied  ;  but  I  started 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  for  at 
that  moment  an  explanation  flashed 
across  me.  So  little  did  I  feel 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion  I  had 
formed,  however,  that  I  hastened 
to  Quit  the  supper-table,  and  re- 
tiree to  my  room  as  soon  as  I  could. 
Arrived  there^  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  mv  father  immediately,  request- 
ing him  to  furnish  me  with  a  full 
description  of  the  visitor  he  alluded 
to,  and  all  particulars  of  his  visit 
For  some  days  1  was  a  prey  to  the 
suspicions  that  Mr.  Clifford's  ap- 
pearance in  my  fathei^s  house  had 
lorced  upon  my  mind. 
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'TO'HILE  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
'  "  pursuing  his  career  to  its  ter- 
mination of  dishonour ;  and  death 
by  the  guillotine,  the  King,  his 
cousin — an  example  of  timid  virtue 
— was  moving  on  step  by  step  in 
advance  of  him  to  that  same  scaffold 
which  was  to  accomplish  his  destiny, 
to  sever  him  from  the  tender  loves 
of  wife,  sister,  and  children,  and  to 
leave  them  prisoners  in  the  custody 
of  a  people  who  had  learned  the 
relish  of  blood,  whose  amusement 
was  the  torture  of  their  prey,  who 
knew  no  compunction,  whose  hearts 
were  closed  against  aU  pity  and  all 
remorse. 

The  King's  feebleness,  though  in 
his  position  it  amounted  to  a  vice, 
was  not  vicious.  His  solicitude 
for  his  Queen,  and  his  horror  of 
shedding  a  drop  of  his  people's 
blood,  were  the  chief  motives  of 
his  ill-considered,  ill-timed  con- 
cessions. These  especial  fears  acted 
as  shackles  upon  all  his  move- 
ments* but  there  was  besides  a 
natural  sluggishness  in  his  veins 
which  made  him  averse  to  any 
course  of  action;  and  the  Queen 
described  him  well  when  she  said, 

Le  Roi  n'est  pas  lAche — au  contraire,  il 
est  impassible  devant  le  danger,  mais  son 
courage  est  dans  son  coeur,  et  n'en  sort 
pas.  Sa  timidit6  Ty  comprime.  Son 
grandpdre  Louis  15  a  prolong^  son 
enfance  jnsqu'&  vingt  et  un  ans ;  sa  yie 
s'en  ressent  et  il  n'ose  rien. 

Her  perceptions,  if  not  extended, 
were  vivid,  and  she  had  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  personal  character. 
She  understood  the  King  well ;  and 
if  at  times  she  suffered  under  the 
smart  of  impatience  while  she  saw 
him  sinking  in  his  lethargy  into 
the  grave  which  his  enemies  were 
hollowing  under  him,  that  was  not 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
As  King,  to  her  he  was  invested 
with  something  of  the  Divine  right, 
and  so  far  he  was  a  part  of  her 
religion ;  he  was  the  father  of  her 
children,  and  no  mother's  love  was 
ever  deeper  than  hers ;  he  was  her 
husband  and  her  protector.   When 


first  calumny  opened  its  vials  and 
poured  out  poisonous  exhalations, 
making    of    her    fair    beauty    a 
leprosy  to  the  nation ;  when  the 
pertinacity  of  a  half  insane  jeweller 
(Boehmer)  bent  upon  selling  his 
diamond  necklace,  in  association 
with  the  devices   of  a  depraved 
woman  (Mdme.  Lamotte),  imposed 
upon  the  passion  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  for  the  Queen— when 
the  Cardinal,  in   his  vanity  and 
delirious   credulity,  accepted  the 
clumsy  forgeries  of  Madame  La- 
motte as  truth,  and  fixed  a  stain 
upon    the    Queen's   good    name; 
tnen.  when   she  wept,  the  Kins 
stooa  by  her  side  holding  her  hand 
in    his,   and    speaking    comfort. 
Among    the    schemes    contrived 
for  his  flight  bv  his  friends,  there 
were    some    which    micrht    have 
succeeded  if  he  would  nave  con- 
sented  to  escape    alone,  but    he 
would  not.    He  would  not  ensure 
his  personal  safety  bv  leaving  her 
behind,  for,  said  he,   I  know  how 
it  would   be;   my   escape  would 
bring  vengeance  upon  her,  and  she 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
populace;  therefore  I  will  not  go 
from    her.'     Neither   would    the 
Queen  consent  to  disuse  herself 
and  flv  to  the  frontiers  without 
him,  though  her  present  position 
was   so   frightful^  and  the   hope 
held  out  so  alluring,  though  leav- 
ing him  she  would  leave  a  nation 
of    assassins    (of    whose    hatred 
she  was  the   especial  object),  to 
find  love,  security,  and  honour  in 
her  own  country.    These  two  could 
neither  part  from  each  other  nor 
from  their  children;  the  mighty 
malignit^r  of  a  persecution  whicn 
could  strip  them  of  all  besides,  had 
no  power  to  lessen  their  affection. 
The  difficulties  of  their  unhappy 
attempt  at  escape  which  was  in- 
tercepted  at  Varennes,  were   in 
great   measure   due   to  the   per- 
plexities of  preparation  necessary 
for  moving  so  large  a  family  se- 
cretly away  all  together.    That  he 
was   discovered  was  the    King's 
misfortune,  but  that  he  was  ae- 
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tained  was  his  fault.  I  believe 
that  with  any  -fire  in  bis  soul 
he  might  have  met  and  conquered 
his  fate,  for  at  the  moment  when 
the  Royal  family  was  first  arrested 
at  the  bridge  at  Varennes,  there 
were  only  six  men  to  oppose  their 
progress.  It  was  night ;  the  town 
still  slept;  and  if  the  King  had 
at  once  given  the  order  to 
charge,  his  escape  must  have  been 
effected;  for  though  he  had  few 
defenders  at  his  side,  those  few 
were  lo^al,  armed,  and  mounted; 
they  might  easily  have  cut  down 
the  half-dozen  antagonists  who 
opposed  them,  and  have  urged  on 
the  King's  postilions,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  once  gained, 
there  were  troops  in  readiness  who 
would  have  ensured  the  safety  of 
their  road  onwards.  But  the  Count 
Damas  looked  in  vain  to  the  King 
for  the  order:  the  Queen  spoke, 
but  the  King  would  not,  ana 
the  moment  was  lost  The  old 
irresolution  sat  upon  Louis  and 
bore  him  down—bore  down  to  un- 
fathomable depths  all  that  his 
heart  held  dear,  and  all  the  honour 
and  all  the  hope  of  his  afiiicted 
country.  AL  de  Damas'  after  life 
was  embittered  by  a  continual 
regret.  He  thought  he  sliould 
have  chared  for  the  Queen  with- 
out the  Kmg's  command,  and  the 
horror  of  her  f^te  fell  upon  him 
like  a  great  remorse. 

The  King  was  undecided  when 
indecision  was  ruin.  The  tocsin  was 
rung ;  the  sleepers  were  awakened; 
the  town  ]K)ured  out  its  citi- 
zens, the  national  guard  was  sum- 
moned, and  the  royal  carriiige  was 
dragged  back  from  the  bridge  to 
the  shop  of  a  grocer  named  JSausse, 
a  man  ni  authority  holding  some 
small  oiiicial  situation.  The  poor 
King  in  his  extremity  took  this 
man  by  the  hands  and  implored 
him  to  let  liim  go,  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  for  the  gtHxl 
of  his  country — and  that  not  he, 
but  those  who  coerced  him,  were 
guilty  of  tyranny.  The  pathos 
of  the  King's  appeal,  and  the 
nobility  of  the  Oueens  beauty, 
her  courage,  *and  the  sight  of  the 
children  clinging  to  her,  moved 
this  man ;  but  the  woman  his  wife 


was  of  a  harder  nature,  and  whis- 
pered other  words  in  his  ear.  He 
listened  to  her,  and  turned- away 
from  the  King.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth^  the  Boyal  children, 
and  Mane  Antoinette,  were  lea 
into  that  sordid  shop.  What 
thoughts,  what  high  passions  were 
working  in  the  Queen's  heart 
when  she  entered  there  where  she 
was  to  pass  the  night  with  her 
defeated  hope.  The  long-looked- 
for  light  of  deliverance  had  been 
open  to  her  for  a  day,  and  now  it 
was  so  suddenly  closed.  Was  it 
quite  gone — ^might  she  not  rise  and 
kindle  it  again,  or  was  the  universe 
become  a  vast  darkness?  Was  the 
whole  of  life  to  be  an  unutterable 
affliction  ?  She  could  see  nothing 
before  her  but  calamity ;  the  pre- 
sent was  nothing  else,  the  future 
could  have  nothing  else  in  store. 
She  looked  on  her  boy  while  she 
sat  in  that  hot,  dusty  atmosphere 
among  the  bales  of  goods  piled  in 
the  grocer's  warehouse,  looked  till 
a  new  impulse  prompted  her,  and 
she  went  to  the  disloyal  woman 
who  was  the  grocer's  wfie,  and  cast 
herself  down  before  her  and  im- 
plored her  mercy — she,  the  pride 
and  beauty  of  the  world,  at  whose 
feet  a  whole  nation  had  knelt  in 
passionate  adoration. 

*  Feel  for  me,'  she  said.  *  oh !  feel 
for  a  woman — a  wife  ana  a  mother 
-—whose  husband  and  children  are 
in  the  last  extremity  of  danger,  and 
let  uS  go.' 

*  Well,  well,  well— but,  you  see, 
I  also,'  rei)licd  Mdme.  Siiusse, '  am 
a  wife,  ami  1  must  think  for  my 
husband.  If  1  were  to  let  you  go, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  M.  Sausse 
would  tind  nimself  in  difficulty.' 

After  this  reply  Marie  Antoinette 
sank  into  silence,  and  passed  the 
night  gazing  mutely,  with  fixed 
eyes,  u})on  her  son  ;  but  the  light 
of  nioniing  disclosed  a  sign  upon 
her  brow  which  was  like  a  s]>eech 
of  woe.  The  silken  hair  whose 
delicate  auburn  wsm  p<»wdereil  «»nly 
slightly  in  compliance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  had  turned 
completely  white.  Ever>'  little  i)ore 
then  of  the  uutward  skin  had  been 
in  syiniiathy  with  the  secret  pas- 
sion of  the  souL     Nature's  most 
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hidden  subtle  agents  had  refused 
to  work  in  that  great  despair,  and 
the  glory  of  the  discrowned  head 
was  withered  with  the  heart. 

Marie  Antoinette  forwarded  a 
tress  of  this  bleached  hair  in  a 
locket  to  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
with  this  inscription — *  Blanchi  par 
\b  malheur.' 

Things  then  seemed  at  their 
worst ;  but  in  the  downward  course 
of  sorrow  or  of  error  there  is  gene- 
rally some  instant  of  pause  when 
it  seems  possible  for  the  lost  way- 
fiurer  to  break  into  a  better  path  ; 
and  such  a  moment  was  now  com- 
ing for  this  great  sufferer.  In  the 
journey  from  Varennes  back  to 
i*aris — ^in  the  slow  procession, every 
step  of  which  was  like  a  new  screw 
turned  on  from  the  rack — ^in  the 
midst  of  that  hot  throng  of  men 
pressing  insult  upon  a  woman 
whom  it  should  have  been  their 
part  to  honour  and  defend — in 
that  hour,  when  seated  opposite 
to  Pethion,  afterwards  mayor  of 
Paris,  she  saw  him  treat  her  king 
■and  her  king's  sister  with  gross 
offence— in  that  hour  when  one  of 
her  body-guard  was  killed  and 
mangled  (for  those  Jacobins 
mangled  when  they  killed)  before 
her  eyes,  and  the  life  of  a  coura- 
geous priest,  who  dared  to  bow 
down  before  the  king,  was  savagely 
threatened — an  unlooked-for  hope 
showed  through  the  gloom.  The 
famous  demagogue  Barnave,  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Assembly,  who  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  P6thion  to  guard  the 
royal  prisoners,  prevented  this  im- 
pending murder  with  passionate 
interference.  The  Queen  turned 
towards  him,  and  looked  her 
thanks.  To  that  look  his  eyes 
replied,  moist  with  an  emotion 
which  could  not  be  approved  by 
patriots,  for  it  was  not  malignant 
and  inhuman,  but  tender  and  re- 
spectful. His  hatred  was  extin- 
guished. He  had  detested  a  queen 
whom  he  had  not  seen  ;  he  had 
seasoned  liis  oratory  with  common 
scandal,  defaming  a  character  he 
had  not  known,  and  imputing 
vices  to  her  which  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  conceive.  He  saw 
iier  now  as  she  was ;  he  admired 


the  mi^estic  front  which  she  op- 
posed to  her  humiliation ;  he 
revered  the  maternal  love,  conquer- 
ing pride,  which  quivered  in  her 
accents  when  she  appealed  to  the 
ruffians  who  pressed  upon  her 
tlirough  the  open  carriage  window. 
She  pleaded  to  them  that  the  day 
was  very  hot,  and  that  her  children 
were  almost  suffocated  by  want  of 
air;  but  she  was  answered  by  a 
savage  taunt,  *  Nous  t'6toufferons 
bien  autrement  toL'  Tears,  drown- 
ing the  queenly  disdain  which 
h)oked  so  beautiful  upon  her  lips, 
dropped  from  her  eyes  upon  her 
boy  s  bright  curls,  r^thion,  with 
his  coarse  insolence,  had  pulled 
those  curls  too  rudely,  and  the 
child  had  cried;  and  now  his 
mother  held  him  close  against  her 
heart,  and  shielded  him  with  her 
deUcate  arms. 

Bamave's  heart  was  not  proof 
against  what  he  saw ;  it  was  sub- 
dued to  a  sacred  sympathy  which 
he  dared  not  then  express,  because 
P^thion  was  by  his  side,  but  which 
the  Queen  perceived  and  appre- 
ciated. Reverence  and  love  had 
been  once  so  familiar  to  her,  that 
she  could  not  fail  to  know  them 
again  wherever  they  appeared,  and 
in  whatever  disguise.  Only  the 
day  before  she  had  parted  from  one 
whose  attachment  to  her  has  made 
his  name  the  very  symbol  of  true 
devotion,  who  is  rencfmied  through- 
out the  world  for  one  act  of 
chivalry.  The  noble  Swede,  Count 
Fersen,  had  only  yesterday  made 
his  last  salutation  to  her,  and 
looked  his  last  hope  for  her 
deliverance.  How  well  she  had 
judged  hiin,  singling  him  out 
from  the  crowd  who  worshipped 
when  she  shone  in  her  full  glory 
at  Versailles, — singling  him  out  in 
her  thoughts  as  something  brave 
and  true,  and  capable  of  a  great 
deed.  Now,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  had  come,  with  her  salvation  for 
his  trust,  and  had  played  the  great 
stake,  and  had  almost  won  it.  His 
part  in  the  drama  was  over  before 
Varennes  was  reached,  and  he  had 
thought  her  safe  when  he  left  her. 
How  cleverly  he  had  laid  his 
schemes,  how  well  he  had  acted 
his  character  of  coachman,   how 
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acliieTe  a  Eoman  republic  out  of 
such  materials  as  were  still  left 
coherent  in  the  perishing  constitu- 
tion of  the  Frenen  government,  was 
a  work  of  difficulty  so  great  that 
it  seemed  better  to  begin  by  total 
destruction,  and  trust  to  their  wits 
to  build  a  new  edifice  on  the  classi- 
cal model  They  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  annihila- 
tion, for  they  were  vain  men,  and 
each  was  ambitious  to  be  most 
distinguished  in  the  work;  there 
were  suspicions  and  jealousies  be- 
tween them ;  they  were  afraid  of 
each  other,  and  their  worst  acts  of 
cruelty  were  the  results  of  a  rank 
cowardice.  One  part  of  their  object 
they  compassed, — they  were  suc- 
cessful in  destroying  :  but  they  did 
more  than  they  intended  when  they 
destroyed  themselves.  In  their 
attack  upon  the  throne,  they  cast 
away  justice,  honour,  religion,  and 
righteousness,  as  clumsy  encum- 
brances, like  the  sand  which  the 
aeronaut  throws  out  from  his 
balloon  when  he  soars  striving 
after  unknown  heights ;  and  when 
at  last  they  fell  to  earth,  or  to 
a  region  below  it,  they  stared 
aghast  in  the  great  shock,  and 
bewailed  the  loss  of  those  things 
which  their  own  hands  had  flung 
to  the  winds.  They  ranted  about 
Brutus  (the  assassin),  and  played 
antique  Romans  like  a  bad  pro- 
vincial company.  Among  them 
all  there  were  only  two  men  who 
Lad  the  true  gift  of  eloquence, — a 
fatal  gift  in  such  hands.  The  one 
was  Vergniaud,  distinguished  as 
•  an  orator ;  the  other,  CamiUe  Des- 
moulins,  whose  strength  was  in  his 
pen.  Vergniaud  was  sonorous  and 
persuasive  ;  Desmoulins  was  bril- 
liant and  satirical.  He  had  in  him 
an  irony  like  that  of  Mephisto- 
pheles ;  he  was  a  cruel-hearted 
man,  who  stung  when  he  killed ; 
he  relished  murder  when  it  was 
seasoned  with  a  jest;  he  had  an 
epigram  for  every  head  that  rolled 
from  the  scaffold ;  he  understood 
how  to  place  his  victims  in  a 
ludicrous  position ;  and  he  could 
make  even  their  dead  bodies  play 
out  a  comic  scene.  The  influence 
of  the  press  at  this  time  in  Paris 
was  enormous,  and  the  paper  un- 


der his  direction,  the  Eevolution  de 
France^  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  wrong.  His 
lampoons,  his  libels,  his  profieuie 
ribaldry  directed  against  the  Queen, 
used  greatly  to  entertain  Madame 
Roland,  and  he  was  one  of  her 
esteemed  friends.  But  she  thought 
differently  of  his  powers  when,  at 
a  later  day,  his  wit  played  upon 
and  polluted  her  own  reputation. 
He  was  one  who  could  *mock 
mothers  from  their  sons,  mock 
castles  down-*  but  the  day  came 
when  his  mockinff  was  silenced  for 
ever — when  one  nead  was  severed 
by  the  axe  for  which  he  had  no 
epigram  prepared — when  he  saw 
tears  fall  which  he  had  no  sarcastn 
to  arrest — ^when  he  saw  the  people 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  the  in- 
genious use  of  derision  as  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  jeering  at  the 
last  pangs  of  the  one  creature  he 
loved  on  earth — ^when  his  wife^ 
Lucille,  tender  and  beautiful, 
perished  by  the  guillotine  before 
his  eyes.  He  followed  her ;  for  the 
first  time  failing  to  smile  at  the 
sight  of  the  executioner. 

The  faith  with  which  the  new 
Constitution  was  ushered  in  was  a 
delusion,  and  amidst  the  admiring 
acclamations  of  the  people  who 
had  insulted  and  wronged  them, 
the  sovereigns  heard  still  the  under 
tones  of  menace,  and  knew  that  the 
cannons  then  rolling  out  their 
thunders  in  applause  might  speak 
to  them  with  a  different  meaning 
at  another  hour.  They  walked  on 
thin  ice;  there  was  only  a  frail 
partition  between  them  and  the 
deep  waters;  and  when  the  King 
left  the  Assembly,  after  receiving 
his  congratulations  on  his  position 
as  monarch  of  this  new  consti- 
tution from  the  president,  who 
kept  his  seat  while  he  addressed 
him — ^when  escorted  to  his  palace 
with  the  loud  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the 
joyous  sound  of  military  music,  he 
jomed  his  Oueen,  who  had  been  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  and  who 
was  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful 
in  her  own  apartment — his  fece 
was  60  pale  that  she  started  at  the 
sight  of  it.  He  sank  into  a  chair 
and  wept. 
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It  was  bv  her  friends  thought 
desirable  that  Marie  Antoinette 
should  now  show  herself  frequently 
to  her  subjects,  and  she  was  per- 
suaded on  one  occasion  to  accom- 
pany her  £Eunily  to  the  Com^die 
Italienne.  Mrs.  Elliot,  whose  Me- 
moirs I  have  Eluded  to  in  a  former 
number,  was  present  on  this  even- 
ing, and  gives  an  account  of  the 
scene  which  then  took  place : 

I  was  there  (says  Mrs.  Elliot)  in  my 
own  box,  nearly  opposite  the  Queen's, 
and  as  she  was  so  much  more  interesting 
than  the  play,  I  never  took  my  eyes  off 
her  and  her  family.  The  opera  given  * 
was  *Les  Evenemens  impruvus,*  and 
Madame  Dagazon  played  the  sonbrette. 
Her  Majesty  from  hei*  first  entering  the 
house  seemed  distressed.  She  was  over- 
come even  by  the  applause,  and  I  saw 
her  several  times  wipe  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  The  little  Dauphin,  who  sat  on  her 
knee  the  whole  night,  seemed  anxious  to 
know  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  mother's 
tears.  She  seemed  to  soothe  him,  and 
the  audience  appeared  well  disposed,  and 
to  feel  for  the  cruel  situation  of  their 
beautiful  Queen.  In  one  of  the  acts  a 
duet  is  sung  by  the  soubrette  and  the 
valet,  where  Made.  Dugaxon  says, 

Ah!  eommefaime  ma  maUrttte. 

Am  she  looked  particularly  at  the  Queen 
at  the  moment  she  said  this,  some 
Jacobins  leapt  upon  the  stage,  and  if  the 
actors  had  not  hid  Made.  Dugazon,  they 
would  Live  murdered  her.  They  hurried 
the  poor  Queen  and  family  out  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  all  the  guards  could  do 
to  get  them  safe  into  their  carriages. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the 
Queen  ever  appeared  in  public. 
The  show  of  hope  was  dissolving ; 
the  monarchy  and  its  representa- 
tives were  rapidly  sinking.  Marie 
Antoinette's  imagination  turned 
fondly  to  the  fmntiers.  She 
thought  of  her  friends  among  the 
emigrants,  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
who  was  clear  to  her  as  a  brother, 
and  of  her  own  kindred.  She 
thought  tliat  they  must  soon  bring 
help.  Slie  relied  on  them,  but 
they  were  the  origin  of  her  worst 
penis,  and  the  source  of  her  most 
grievous  ailamities. 

Bamave  saw  where  her  trust  was 
placed,  and  knew  that  it  never  could 
be  fulfilled.  Ho  saw  his  own 
counsels  for  the  formation  of  the 


Boyal  household  and  the  King's 
cpiard  disregarded.  He  would  have 
nlled  these  places  with  men  of  the 
popular  sid!e,  like  himself,  still 
attached  to  the  throne,  but  this 
suggestion  was  not  accepted.  The 
Queen's  position,  between  the 
King's  shiftings  of  purpose,  the 
sullen  bigotry  of  the  cdte  droit,  and 
the  ag^essive  movements  of  the 
Qirondin  party,  was  most  unhappy. 
She  personally  esteemed  Barnave, 
but  his  power  was  not  e<]ual  to  his 
wish  to  serve  her,  and  other  voices 
influenced  the  Assembly.  He  had 
done  his  utmost,  and  he  came 
to  take  his  leave.  Their  last  in- 
terview was  trying  to  her.  He 
expressed  to  her  the  ardour  he 
had  felt  in  her  service,  and  the 
regret  with  which  he  left  her  in  so 
perilous  a  position.  He  told  her 
that  if  her  hopes  were  with  the 
emigrant  princes  and  their  allies, 
she  was  nursing  a  delusion,  and 
urged  upon  her  again  his  views  for 
the  safety  of  the  interior.  He  told 
her  that  nis  task  was  over,  and  that 
he  left  her  neither  in  fear  nor  in 
anger.  He  only  went  awav  because 
he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
of  use.  He  had  served  no  personal 
interest  in  serving  her.  He  was 
proud  to  think  that  he  had  run  a 
great  risk  for  her  sake.  He  came 
to  bid  her  adieu,  perhaps  for  ever, 
and  he  anked  only  one  reward — 
this  was,  the  permission  to  kiss  her 
hand. 

The  Queen's  resolution  struggled 
vainly  against  her  emotion  while 
she  heard  these  words ;  and  when 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  her  tears  - 
fell  fa8t,  fell  over  his  hand  and  her 
own  while  they  were  for  a  moment 
linked  t<»gethcr,and  so  they  parted. 
She  cherished  the  recollecticm  of 
his  sacrifice  and  of  his  remorse,  not 
of  his  injuHtice.  Made.  Camnaa 
found  her  weeping  bitterly  alter 
his  dei>arture,  and  his  name  was 
often  dwelt  on  in  the  dark  hours 
of  distress  by  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  Princess  EUixabeth  witk 
grateful  affection.  They  were  spared 
the  knowledge  of  his  fate.  It  was 
on  the  29th  October,  1793,  after 
the  date  of  the  Qucen*s  exceutioay 
that  he  paid  the  ]>eiialty  of  his 
virtue  with    his  head.     He 
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tltirty-two  years  of  age  when  the 
coillotme  ended  his  eventful  life. 
He  had  laced  the  probability  of 
nach  a  termination  to  his  career ;  he 
knew  what  his  peril  was  when  he 
entered  on  his  new  path,  and  his 
death  was  worthy  of  his  repentance. 

The  Queen  strained  her  eyes  to 
discern  deliverance  advancing  from 
Goblentz;  but  it  was  ruin,  not 
saccoor,  that  was  marching  on- 
wards. The  loud-sounding  threats 
of  the  emigrants  and  their  allies 
furnished  the  revolutionists  with 
their  only  plea  for  violence.  The 
Qirondins  found  in  the  menaces 
from  foreign  shores  a  pretext  for 
aggressions.  It  was  their  policy 
continually  to  propose  measures 
which  must  compel  the  King  to 
use  his  veto,  and  then  to  force 
him  to  withdraw  it.  The  King, 
eonscious  of  the  difficulties  that 
surrounded  him,  and  without 
strength  to  face  them,  fell  into  a 
deep  despondency :  for  ten  days  he 
sat  speechless,  never  addressing  a 
word  either  to  his  sister,  his  chil- 
dren, or  his  wife.  The  Queen  saw 
in  this  helpless  dejection  a  worse 
calamity  than  all  that  had  preceded, 
and  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
I>assionately  entreating  him  to  speak 
to  her.  She  appealed  to  him  with 
caresses  and  with  exhortations : 
her  eloquence  came  from  her  heart. 
The  Eong  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  spoke ;  and  this,  for  her, 
was  a  moment  of  rejoicing  wrung 
from  anguish. 

Increasing  perplexity  and  fears 
too  well  founded,  threw  the  King 
into  the  arms  of  a  patriot  ministry. 
of  which  Dumouriez  and  Roland 
were  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers ;  very  different  men,  widely 
separated  as  to  their  genius  and 
their  actual  opinions,  but  thrown 
together  for  the  present  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Dumouriez, 
bred  as  a  courtier,  had  gone 
through  many  phases  before  he 
became  a  minister  of  the  King 
and  a  General  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  associated  with  the  Giron- 
dins,  he  watched  their  movements 
with  suspicion.  His  views  were 
for  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
limits  to  the  regal  power  were 
already  drawn  too  close,  and  he 


saw  a  ^stem  of  continual  encroach- 
ment threatening  the  existence  of 
the  little  that  was  left.  He  dis- 
cerned the  low  personal  vanities 
and  ambitions  of  the  Gironde, 
and  viewed  with  contempt  their 
ostentatious  parade  of  would-be 
Roman  virtue.  They  looked  pitiful 
and  ridiculous  to  him  with  the 
costume  of  classical  sentiment  in 
which  they  dressed  themselves: 
and  on  the  other  hand  they,  ana 
especially  the  wife  of  Roland,  re- 
cognised, with  envious  distrust, 
his  superior  genius  and  popu- 
larity. He  was  a  man  misplaced 
by  destiny,  whom  republicanism 
and  royalty  viewed  witn  equal  dis- 
taste. The  Queen  was  afflicted, 
not  gratified,  when  he  knelt  to 
her^  kissing  her  hands,  and  as- 
surmg  her  of  his  devotion;  and 
she  expressed  to  her  friends  her 
doubts  of  his  sincerity.  But  when 
she  and  her  husband  came  into 
closer  contact  with  him,  they 
learned  to  believe  him,  and  some 
of  his  counsels  were  followed.  He 
saw  for  the  King  but  one  chance 
of  salvation :  it  was  to  become 
the  chief  of  the  Revolution,  to 
guide  and  protect  it  against  foreign 
opposition,  and  to  regulate  the 
movement  by  heading  it.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  persuaded 
the  King  to  declare  war  against 
Austria ;  a  measure  which  obtained 
for  him  a  short-lived  popularity, 
but  which  on  the  whole  sunk  ms 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  pation, 
because  it  was  dishonest.  While 
Louis  protested  with  his  lips 
against  Austrian  interference,  his 
heart  was  yearning  for  it,  and 
secret  letters  to  the  Austrian  Court 
contradicted  his  open  speech.  He 
could  only  be  forgiven  by  the 
Royalists  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  was  acting  under  coercion ; 
he  could  only  be  despised  by  the 
Republicans,  who  forced  the  lie 
upon  him.  The  populace  clamoured 
their  applause  one  day,  and  their 
suspicions  the  next  j  and  the  King, 
blown  by  diverse  wmds,  found  not 
an  instant  of  rest  He  had  neither 
the  vigour,  the  craft,  nor  the  con- 
sistency for  carrying  out  a  lying 
policy,  and  the  Queen  had  too 
much  integrity  for  a  system   of 
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fraud.  'Monsieur,'  she  said  to 
Dumouriez,  with  that  candour 
which  on  several  occasions  acted 
upon  her  enemies  like  a  defeat^ 
*  vous  devez  juger  que  ni  le  Roi  ni 
moi  ne  pouvons  souffrir  toutes  ces 
nouyeaut6s  de  la  constitution.  Je 
vous  le  d6clare  franchement.'  The 
severe  decrees  against  emigrants 
and  priests,  continually  urged,  de- 
manding the  King*s  sanction,  were 
still  answered  by  his  veto :  he  re- 
mained constant  in  his  refusal  to  con- 
demn the  brothers  of  his  blood  and 
the  ministers  of  his  religion.  Dumou- 
riez,  unable  to  persuade  him  to  do 
this  violence  to  his  principles,  his 
affections,  and  his  faith,  took  leave 
of  him,  and  went  to  the  defence  of 
the  French  frontiers  against  the 
advancing  foreign  forces.  With 
sorrow  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
sovereigns,  for  he  had  conceived  a 

Eersonal  attachment  for  them,  and 
e  saw  the  fire  kindling  which  was 
to  consume  them. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Roland  had 
done  a  great  wrong.  Foreseeing  the 
dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministry 
as  a  necessity  for  the  King,  she 
had  drawn  up  a  threatening  letter 
to  be  read  to  him  bv  her  husband, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  recited 
to  tlie  Assembly,  and  was  to  serve 
as  an  act  of  inculpation  for  the 
monarch  and  of  justification  for 
the  minister.  It  was  an  insulting, 
cowardly  letter.  I  extract  here 
some  of  its  choicest  phrases. 

La  declaration  des  droits  est  deTenne 
le  nouvel  ^vaogile.  La  Iibert6  est  dHor- 
mais  la  religion  da  penple.  Lea  opiniona 
ont  pris  Taction  de  la  passion  .  .  .  .  , 
Dunnes  des  gages  6clatants  de  vdtre  sin- 
cerity. Par  exemple,  deax  d6crets  im- 
portans  ont  6th  rend  us ;  tons  deux 
int^ressent  le  salut  de  I'Btat.  Le  reUid 
de  leur  sanction  excite  la  defiance. 
Prtnez  y  ffardt :  la  defiance  n'ett  pas 
loin  de  la  halne,  et  la  halne  ne  rieule 
pat  devant  le  crime,  Les  prdtres  d6- 
posBed6s  agitent  les  campagnes  :  ratifies 
les  mesures  propres  k  6touffer  lenr  fana- 

tiame Encore  qnetqaes  delais,  et 

on  Terra  en  Tons  an  conspiratenr  et  an 
complice.  Je  d6mande  qaMl  7  ait  id  an 
■6cr6taire  da  conseil  qui  enregistre  noe 
opinions.  II  faat  poor  des  minisirea 
responsables  nn  temoin  de  lears  opinions ; 
si  ce  temoin  existait,  je  ne  m^adretseiais 
paa  par  torit  A  T6tre  Majesty. 


Vergniaud,  when  he  saw  the 
rough  draft  of  this  document,  pro- 
tested against  it  as  an  act  of  dis- 
honour. Dumouriez  condemned  it 
as  an  unmanly  outrage  (it  was  a 
womanlv  one),  and  a  treachery. 
Roland  himself  hesitated.  His  close 
approach  to  the  monarch  had 
snown  him  a  man  of  temper  so 
gentle,  and  views  so  tolerant,  that 
he  had  found  himself  unable  to 
copy  his  wife  in  her  implacable 
hatred.  He  had  venturea  some- 
times even  to  say  that  he  discerned 
domestic  virtues  in  both  his  sove- 
reigns ;  but  when  he  spoke  so,  his 
lips  were  closed  by  the  feminine 
hand.  He  was  told  that  he  was  a 
fool,  who  suffered  insidious  tyrants 
to  impose  upon  him ;  and  he  was 
adjured  to  call  up  his  Roman 
virtue,  and  to  remember  Brutus. 

The  woman's  counsel  prevailed, 
and  the  letter  was  read  to  the 
King,  who  listened  to  it  in  silence, 
as  one  too  much  accustomed  to 
outrage  to  break  into  indignation. 
It  was  afterwards  declaimed  to  the 
Assembly,  who  received  it  with 
applause,  and  welcomed  the  minis- 
ter who  was  courting  their  favour 
by  a  stab  at  the  falling  monarch, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  martyr  sacri- 
ficed by  a  tyrant  This  letter  was 
made  one  of  the  firrounds  of  accusar 
tion  against  the  King  at  his  triaL 
Afterwards  Madame  Roland  waa 
guilty  of  a  yet  worse  suggestion, 
inviting  within  the  walls  of  Paris 
the  presence  of  1500  armed  rufiSans 
from  Marseilles— for  they  were 
nothing  else — ^brigands,  ferocious 
and  hungry,  ready  for  any  act  of 
violence,  with  fir^  famine,  and 
slaughter  in  their  tnoughts,  and  a 
cry  of  patriotism  on  their  tongues, 
which  meant  pillage  and  assaRsina- 
tion.  It  was  Madame  Roland  who 
propased  to  her  friend  Barbarouz 
(a  native  of  MarseilleM)  the  sum- 
mon.s  of  this  wild  southern  horde 
to  assist  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  loth  of  August.  The  hideous 
deeds  which  followed  the  events  of 
that  day  were  principally  com- 
mitted oy  these  agents.  Their 
hands  were  strongest,  their  knives 
were  sharpest,  in  the  ^September 
massacres  and  in  all  the  massacres 
that  came  after.    It  was  no  matter 
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whose  head  guided  them  then ; 
thev  were  instruments  made  for 
sada  work,  and  those  who  first 
called  in  their  assistance  knew  it. 

The  painful  necessities  of  a  re- 
Tolution  was  a  grand  phrase  in  the 
mouths  of  the  patriots,  and  they 
sometimes  called  in  the  aid  of 
poetry  to  adorn  their  sentiment. 
Si.  Temaux  quotes  a  pretty  couplet 
in  illustration  of  their  gifts  in  this 
line: — 

Le  deToir  le  plus  saint,  la  lot  la  plus 

chSrie, 
Sit  d*oablier  la  loi  pour  saaver  la  patrie. 

Such  wretched  stuff  as  this  passed 
for  inspiration  at  that  time. 

The  approach  of  the  loth  of 
August  was  felt  by  the  victims 
before  it  came,  and  preparations 
were  going  on  at  the  Tuueries  for 
the  defence  of  the  throne  against 
the  coming  onslaught.  Futile  pre- 
parations !  It  was  well  understood 
oy  all  sides  that  a  great  final 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
throne.  The  assault  was  no  longer 
to  cover  itself  under  the  disguise 
of  a  petition ;  it  was  no  longer  the 
passing  of  any  special  decree  that 
was  clamoured  for,  but  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  veto,  which  meant  the 
annihilation  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  monarchs;  for  Mirabeau  had 
spoken  truly  when  he  said  of  the 
Queen,  *«raime  k  croire  qu'elle  ne 
supporterait  pas  la  vie  sans  sa 
couronne,  et  ce  dont,  je  suis 
bien  certain,  c'est  q^u'on  ne  lui 
laiasera  pas  la  vie  si  on  lui  ote 
la  couronne.'  More  than  once  be- 
fore the  day  came  the  unhappy 
victims  started  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  waked  by  some  un- 
accustomed noise,  and  imagining 
that  the  conflict  had  begun.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  King  and 
the  Princess  were  thus  roused. 
they  dressed  themselves  and  stood 
ready,  but  suffered  the  Queen  to 
sleep  on.  '  *  Shall  I  wake  her  V 
asked  Mme.  Campan.  *No,'  said 
the  King,  looking  at  her  in  her 
slumber,  with  compassion;  *no, 
let  her  taste  these  few  moments  of 
forgetfulness :  she  has  enough  to 
suffer.  Let  her  rest.  Ses  peincs 
doublent  les  miennes.'  But  when 
the  Queen  woke,  she  reproached 


her  attendants,  and  wept.  *  Eliza* 
beth  etait  pr^  du  Boi,*  said  she, 
*  et  je  dormais  •  mpi  qui  veux  p6rir 
k  ses  cot^s.  Je  suis  sa  femme,  et 
je  ne  veux  pas  qu'il  coure  le 
moindre  p^ril  sans  moL' 

There  was  peril  enough.  The 
Queen  was  ready  to  meet  it  with 
lofty  intrepidity,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  with  pious  prayer :  her 
hand  was  clasped  in  Mane  Antoi- 
nette's, her  looks  were  directed  to 
heaven.  For  her  brother,  for  his 
home,  for  his  wife  and  his  children, 
she  had  rejected  splendid  offers  of 
marriage :  she  preferred  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  their  throne  in  the 
days  of  their  glory  to  filling  a 
throne  of  her  own.  In  her  youth 
and  beauty  she  was  one  of  the 
fairest  ornaments  of  their  pro- 
sperity, and  now,  clinging  to 
tnem  in  their  sorrow,  she  was  an 
unfailing  support  With  all  her 
heart  the  Queen  loved  her;  and 
these  hours  of  protracted  anxiety 
were  softened  while  thejr  were 
shared  with  her  and  with  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe.  The  Queen 
still  looked  with  fevered  longing 
towards  the  frontiers.  She  had  re- 
solutely rejected  the  intervention 
of  La  Fayette.  La  Fayette  had 
protested  against  the  insurrection 
of  the  2oth  of  June.  He  had  left 
his  soldiers  at  Maubeuge,  and  had 
come  alone  to  address  the  Assembly 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrance.  He  had 
been  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  and 
threatened  with  impeachment.  He 
had  repaired  to  his  sovereigns,  and 
proposed  a  scheme  for  their  deli- 
verance, which  was  to  place  them 
under  the  protection  of  his  army. 
The  Queen  would  not  hear  of  it. 
This  was  the  man  who  had  deter- 
mined her  fate  by  permitting  the 
first  attack  on  her  palace,  for  a 
man  in  authority  who  does  not 
resist  permits.  This  was  the  piti- 
less watchman  whose  superinten- 
dence had  been  most  galling  to 
her  womanly  feelings.  He  was  her 
personal  enemy;  and  she  also  re- 
membered Mirabeau's  emphatic 
warnings  against  him :  '  Defiez  vous 
de  M.  (U  La  Fayette,  si  jamais  il 
commande  VarmJee  it  voudra  garder 
le  Boi  sous  sa  tenie/  and  so  she 
said  rather  death  than  the  protec- 
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tion  of  such  a  man,  for  which  she 
has  been  blamed  j  bat  I  think  that 
La  Fayette's  povate  communica- 
tions with  his  friend  La  Colombe, 
and  his  whole  mode  of  action,  from 
1 7851  up  to  the  present  time,  amply 
justify  her  decision.  *  En  fait  de 
liberty,*  said  he  to  La  Colombe,  *  je 
ne  me  fie  ni  au  Boi  ni  ^  personne 
et  s'il  voulait  trancher  du  souverain 
je  me  battrais  contre  lui  comme 
en  '89.*  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
better  motive  directed  his  present 
proceeding  than  a  disappointed 
egotism.  Events  had  not  marched 
according  to  his  orders,  and  he 
was  angry.  His  day  was  done ; 
and  Robespierre  and  Danton  were 
seated  on  that  throne  of  popularity 
which  he  had  intended  to  win 
for  himself.  His  best  chance  for 
raising  himself  into  importance 
was  to  take  the  Roval  family  under 
bis  charge,  but  that  chance  the 
Queen  cut  off;  and  so  his  feeble 
light  was  snuffed  out,  his  poor  part 
was  played,  and  he  had  to  fly  nrom 
the  rage  of  the  people  whose  favours 
he  had  meanly  courted,  while  the 
unhappy  monarchs  had  nothing 
left  but  to  await  the  event  of  the 
loth  of  August.  On  this  event 
M.  Temaux  throws  some  new  light : 
*  Les  seuls  documens,'  says  he,  *  que 
les  historiens  aient  consult^  jusqull 
pr§sent  sont  tronqu^,  mutii6s, 
falsifies  ii  plaisir.  Le  mensonge 
officiel  f abnqu6  par  une  seule  plmne 
peut  tromner  Tnistoire.  La  chose 
est  plus  difficile  si  les  menteurs 
sont  multiples.  Or,  pour  la  nuit 
du  10  Aout  le  menson^  eut  qnar- 
ante  nuit  organes  dans  les  quarante 
huit  sections  de  Paris.' 

There  was  not  a  complete  una- 
nimity among  the  sections  of  the 
capital,  there  was  not  any  tremen- 
dous assault  on  the  palace,  any 
desperate  conflict,  or  any  vast  en- 
gagement ;  on  the  contrary,  several 
of  the  sections  protestecf  against 
the  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  many  citizens  wished  well  to 
the  cause  of  order. 

Mandat,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  National  Guard,  was  faithfully 
attached  to  the  monarchy,  and  was 
a  brave  determined  officer,  but  un- 
bi^pily  his  powers  were  too  limited 
for  what  he  nad  to  do,  and  he  could 


not  act  independently  of  that  traitor, 
P6thion,  who  was  Mayor  of  Paris. 
I  refer  my  readers  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
loth  of  August  to  Book  viL  vol.  2, 
of  M.  Temaux's  work,  while  I  pause 
upK)n  the  position  of  M.  P^thion  on 
this  occasion — I  think  the  meanest 
position  that  any  man  ever  occupied. 
As  one  of  the  Gironde  he  was 
naturally  a  conspirator  and  an  in- 
surrectionist, but  as  Mayor  of  Paris 
he  was  ostensibly  the  defender  of 
law  and  order '  and  in  order  to  fill 
both  posts  witn  a  show  of  decency, 
a  good  deal  of  contrivance  was 
necessary.  Between  him  and  his 
friends,  with  this  view,  a  clever 
little  scheme  was  concerted.  He 
was  to  retreat  to  the  Mayoralty, 
and  to  be  detained  there  by  a  show 
of  force,  and  a  guard  of  honour  was 
to  be  sent  to  keep  him  in  safe 
custody :  an  account  of  his  feelings 
in  this  critical  situaticm  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  writing.  *Je 
d^sirais  Tinsurrection,*  he  says, 
*  mais  je  tremblais  qu'elle  ne  r6ussit 
pas.    Quoiqu*on  eut  proj6t^  de  me 

Eer  chez  moi  on  taraait  \  le  fidre. 
croyez-vous,  qui  envoya  par 
ieurs  fois  presser  Texecution 
e  cette  mesuref  Cest  moi— oui, 
c*est  moi  !*  He  was  not  suffered, 
however,  to  remain  quiet  in  this 
retreat  While  hurrying  steps  to 
and  fro,  strange  meetings  of 
armed  men,  clamorous  voices  of 
orators  addressing  patriotic  friends, 
and  a  general  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tuileries,  indicated 
the  tempest  gathering  to  a  h«u], 
urgent  appeals  from  Mandat,  from 
the  sections,  and  from  the  munici- 
pality^  showed  P6thion  that  his 
situation  was  becoming  suspicious, 
and  he  found  himself  forced  fb 
abandon  it,  and  to  repair  to  the 
Tuileries,  which  he  did  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  Here  the 
King  addressed  him  with  his  ac- 
customed bluntness.  *I1  parait 
qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  de  mouvementf 
*Oui,  sire,'  replied  P6thion,  *la 
fermentation  est  grande,'  and  he 
added  some  worthless  flowery 
phrases  about  his  devotion,  and  his 
determination  to  protect  the  Royal 
family,  for  which  the  King  thanlced 
him    with    simple    good    faith. 
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P^thion  did  not  altogether  relish 
these  thanks,  and  turned  towards 
the  d(X)r,  saying  that  he  must  go 
away  to  examine  the  posts,  <fcc. ; 
but  while  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
he  was  confronted  by  ^landat. 
The  frank  soldier  fixed  a  scrutiniz- 
ing look  on  the  double-dealing 
magistrate,  and  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  cartridges  were  denied  to 
the  National  Guard,  and  issued  to 
the  Marseillais.  Petbion  equivo- 
cated ;  ^landat  persisted.  Finally, 
the  General  cut  the  dialogue  short 
with  these  words:  *Je  n'ai  que 
quatre  coups  i  tircr,  mais  c'est  6^ ; 
je  reponds  de  tout;  mes  mesures 
sont  bien  prises.'  Upon  this, 
P6thion,  wincing,  turned  to 
Roederer,  and  said,  *  Suppose  we 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  very  close  here.' 
On  leaving  the  palace  Ids  steps  were 
directed  stealthily  towards  the 
Assembly,  for  he  hoped  for  a  decree 
of  arrest  from  that  friendly  body, 
but  there  were  not  yet  members 
enough  collected  to  pass  such  a 
resolution ;  and  he  found  himself 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, to  go  back  once  more  to  the 
Tuileries.  Meanwhile,  a  deputation  ' 
of  his  personal  friends  proceeded 
to  the  Assembly,  and  there  asserted 
that  tliey  knew  the  life  of  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  to  be  in  danger, 
and  that  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
the  paliice.  A  vote  of  requisition 
was  tlicn  passed,  and  an  order 
signed  for  nis  immediate  appear- 
ance at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
But  he  was  condemned  to  hear 
some  words  of  truth  from  an 
honest  man's  lips  before  this  order 
was  acted  upon.  While  he  was 
sauntering  along  the  terrace  of  the 
Tuileries,  he  was  accosted  by  one 
of  the  National  Guard  with  ironi- 
cal congratulations  on  his  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  order.  This 
tone  of  irony  was  followed  by  one 
of  open  reproach,  and  P6thion 
found  himself  publicly  accused  of 
encouraging  sedition,  and  of  being 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Santerre. 
He  was  frightened.  He  stammered, 
he  hesitated,  *  Monsieur,  qu'est  ce 
que  cela  veut  dire  vous  oubliez  le 
respect.  Ah,  Toyons,  entendons 
nous.'    He  was  conducted  to  the 


palace,  and  requested  to  go  up 
to  the  Royal  apartments,  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase  he  was 
met  by  the  deputation  bringing 
the  order  he  longed  for;  and  he 
obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity, 
and  soon  reposed  in  security  in  the 
affectionate  bosom  of  the  Assembly. 

The  sound  of  the  departing 
wheels  of  this  man's  carriage 
brought  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
the  window  of  her  apartment. 
That  sun  was  rising  tnen  with 
whose  sinking  all  was  to  go  down 
that  she  cherished  and  honoured. 
Struck  with  the  fine  pageant  of 
this  birth  of  light,  she  called  Marie 
Antoinette  to  her  side.  *Venez 
done,  ma  soeur,  voir  I'aurore,'  and 
the  Oueen  came  and  stood  by  her 
and  looked  out  at  the  red  dawn 
that  was  opening  on  her  destruc^ 
tiou. 

With  the  tender  Lamballe,  with 
her  sister-in-law,  and  a  few  devoted 
attendants,  she  awaited  her  ruin, 
not  without  an  effort  to  avert  it ; 
and  had  things  depended  upon 
her  without  the  King,  she  might, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  republican 
ministry  and  disaffected  troops, 
have  done  it.  But  she  was  tne 
King's  wife,  not  the  Queen.  She 
understood  her  position,  and  she 
described  it  to  her  friends. 

*Un  mot  enemque,*  said  she, 
*de  sa  bouche  (the  King's)  en  ce 
moment  k  la  garde  nationale,  en- 
trainerait  tout  Paris.  II  ne  le  dira 
pas.  Pour  moi,  je  pourrais  bien 
agir  et  monter  ^  cheval  s'il  le  fallait, 
mais  ce  serait  donner  des  armes 
centre  lui.  On  crierait  it  TAu- 
trichienne.  Une  Heine  dans  ma 
situation  doit  se  taire  et  se  pr6' 
parer  k  mourir.' 

But  her  high  nature  was  not 
capable  of  inaction  at  such  a  crisis. 
Within  the  palace  walls  she  was 
yet  a  queen,  greater  with  her 
proved  courage,  more  commanding 
m  her  spectral  beauty,  than  in 
the  glow  and  glitter  of  her  youth; 
Some  of  the  French  nobility,  old 
men  for  the  most  part,  had  left 
repose  and  redeemed  the  credit  of 
their  caste  by  forming  a  troop  to 
defend  royalty  at  this  critical  hour, 
or  to  do  the  last  honour  to  its 
obsequies* 
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The  Queen  was  sensible  of  their 
chivalry,  and  addressed  them  with 
looks  and  words  which  sent  new 
blood  into  their  veins.  Their 
swords  flashed  from  their  sheaths, 
and  they  swore  an  oath  of  deep 
devotion.  Sympathy  with  their  en- 
thusiasm brougnt  a  transient  flush 
to  the  Queen's  face,  lighting  up  its 
wasted  beauty,  and  a  sense  of 
power  animated  her  steps.  She 
took  her  sister  with  her,  and  they 
moved  on  together  through  tlie 
long  corridors  of  the  palace.  Tlie 
Queen's  penetrating  glance  singled 
out  the  faithful  among  her  de- 
fenders, and  its  recognition  of  their 
worth  kindled  in  their  hearts. 
There  were  some  even  of  the  less 
loyal  who  were  then  strangely 
stirred  by  the  grandeur  of  her 
presence  and  her  hope.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  unfortunate  King 
show  himself  than  the  whole  work 
was  undone.  He  had  been  lying 
on  his  bed,  exhausted  by  suff^er- 
iog.  and  had  fallen  asleep.  He 
had  during  the  last  days  shut 
himself  up  for  many  hours  alone, 
with  his  praycr-b()ok  and  the 
HiAory  qf  (jluifUs  I,  of  Englandy 
meditating  on  death,  prei»ariug  his 
soul  for  its  passage  to  another 
world.  He  was  ready  to  die,  but 
not  to  combat.  His  arms  fell  nerve- 
less by  his  side ;  his  attitude  was 
that  of  a  defeated  man.  He  stum- 
bled as  he  walked;  and  his  wig, 
owing  to  his  late  recumbent  pos- 
ture, was  flattened  on  one  side. 
The  French  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  appearance,  and  the  Queen's 
a  nick  glance  perceived  the  effect 
bat  his  aspect  produced.  She  re- 
a4justed  his  dress  l)efore  he  went 
to  pass  hi  review  the  tnK)ps  out- 
aide  the  ludace,  and  sat  at  the 
window  watching  his  prugress. 
Cheers  at  first,  but  they  were 
changed  as  he  went  on ;  then  came 
disa>rdant  sounds,  a  cry  of  *  Vive 
la  nation,  k  bas  le  roi  T  and  an^ 
words  exchanged  between  loyalists 
and  republicans  amon{][  the  national 
guards.  At  last  the  King  returned, 
pursued  by  a  grenadier,  who  at- 
tempted his  lite,  and  hooted  by 
the  men  appointed  to  defend  him. 
The  Queen  at  that  bitter  sound  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  her  sister. 


'  Qrand  Dieu,*  she  cried, '  on  hue 
le  roi' 

When  he  reached  her  apartment, 
she  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  He 
was  alive,  and  that  was  something; 
but  the  cruel  clamour  still  rung  in 
her  ears  and  in  her  heart,  and 
she  looked  at  the  Kinf,  and  felt 
that  the  cause  was  Tost.  Her 
children  were  with  her.  ^e  had 
waked  them  herself  at  early  dawn, 
that  they  might  not  be  too  rudely 
startled  from  their  sleep  by  the 
attack  on  the  palace,  and  they  were 
dinging  to  her.  What  was  to 
come  next  ?  A  heavier  blow.  The 
energy  of  Qeneral  Mandat.  the 
constancy  of  the  Swiss,  ana  the 
chivalry  of  their  personal  friends, 
these  were  the  supports  on  which 
Royalty  had  to  lean.  But  Mandat 
was  suddenly  suspend|d  in  the 
course  of  his  duty,  was  nimmoned 
to  the  Council  of  the  Commune  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  was  there  sub- 
iected  to  a  sharp  interrogatory, 
leg[ally  conducted,  and  was  ac- 
Quitted*  but  as  he  was  about  to 
ae|)art,  he  was  seized  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  self-erected  tribunal  sitting 
in  a  contiguous  apartment  in  the 
•  same  building,  and  calling  itself 
the  Commune  Insurrectioncile,wa8 
convicted  by  them  of  treason  against 
the  nation  on  account  of  his  orders 
for  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries, 
was  dismissed  to  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye  with  a  view  to  his  perfect 
safety,  was  draj;ged  out  of  prison 
by  some  assassins  who  understood 
the  meaning  of  that  i)erfect  safety, 
and  who  blew  out  his  brains.  This 
death  paralysed  what  little  nerve 
the  King  had:  it  seemed  that 
whatever  he  relied  cm  was  to  sink 
from  under  him^  and  that  it  was 
his  terrible  destiny  to  bring  disas- 
tcr  upon  all  his  adherents.  Better 
give  himself  up,  he  thought,  than 
see  the  murder  of  more  such  men. 
Santerre  was  elected  commander 
of  the  national  guard  in  ^landat  s 
pUce.  The  tcm|icr  <»f  the  men  in 
power  was  proved  by  this  aMiassi- 
nation ;  the  teiniicr  of  the  imtiunal 
guard  had  shown  itself  in  his 
miserable  attempt  at  a  review ;  the 
sections  an<l  the  ^larseillais  were 
Bloving  on  t«»wards  the  iiatace; 
the  attack  was  closely  impending ; 
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there  was  knocking  at  the  gates  • 
there  was  noise,  agitation,  ana 
ahirm ;  the  Queen  was  ready  to 
face  it  all.  The  blood  of  Marie 
Theresc  glowed  at  the  thought  of  a 
righteous  defence  against  unjust 
assault  and  an  enormous  tyranny. 
She  was  ready  to  do  or  die,  and  to 
die  a  brave  death.  But  the  King's 
counsellor,  Roederer,  was  a  re- 
publican, and  his  advice  was  to 
surrender.  According  to  his  views 
that  was  the  right  course.  He  saw 
no  other  means  of  personal  safety 
for  the  King,  and  he  saw  nothing 
worth  saving  but  the  King's  life. 
He  did  not  believe  there  would  be 
a  sufficient  defence  for  the  palace. 
Several  of  the  troops  were  disloyal, 
and  there  was  no  loyal  general 
now  to  lead  them  on.  The  Mar- 
seillais  and  the  people  were  press- 
ing on  to  the  attack.  The  King 
listened.  The  old  horror  of  blood- 
shed crept  over  him.  He  believed 
he  should  be  guilty  in  holding  out. 
Kocderer  advised  him  to  throw 
Jiiraself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Assembly.  That  honourable  body 
was  respected  by  the  populace,  and 
would  receive  him  with  generous 
magnanimity.  Strange  tliat  the 
King  should  think  it.  Mandates 
death  might  have  taught  him  what 
their  authority  or  their  generosity 
was,  but  the  advice  suited  with  the 
feebleness  of  his  character,  and 
once  again  he  determined  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  which  he  should 
have  resisted  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood.  The  Queen  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Koederer  for  a 
moment,  but  Roederer  got  the 
better.  Roederer  protested  that  in 
this  course  alone  there  was  safety 
for  the  mother  and  her  children, 
and  the  King  said,  ^Mardiom^  ana 
rose  to  move  on  to  the  Assembly. 
That  ^Marchf/m'  sounded  like  a 
death-warrant  in  the  Queen's  ear. 
She  felt  its  full  significance.  She 
saw  the  crown  trampled  upon,  and 
the  chivalry  of  her  tnie  adherents 
wantonly  sacrificed.  Her  heart 
longed  to  rise  and  act,  but  her 
duty  was  to  obey. 

*  Marchons !'  said  the  King. 

The  Queen  hid  on  the  shoulder 
of  Lamballe  the  shame  that  red- 
dened for  a  moment  a  face  grown 
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white  with  sorrow,  and  then  she 
followed  her  husband.  She  held 
the  little  Dauphin  bv  the  hand; 
her  thoughts  were  full  of  trouble 
and  sad  foreknowledge.  She  saw 
a  crime  in  this  desertion  of  the 
throne,  and  she  guessed  what  its 
penalty  was  to  be ;  but  it  was  her 
part  to  go  with  the  King,  and  she 
went. 

*  Make  way  for  the  Royal  family,' 
said  Roederer,  addressing  the 
gathering  crowd,  as  they  left  the 
palace.  *  The  Royal  family  is  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly— make  way.' 

A  passage  was  opened  for  them. 
They  moved ^  on  along  the  great 
walk  of  the  Tuileries,  and  then 
turned  to  the  right  down  the  alley 
of  chesnuts.  In  that  hot  summer 
the  parched  leaves  had  fallen  from 
the  trees  prematurely.  The  King 
observed  it,  while  his  son  played 
among  them  with  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  childhood.  The  Queen 
looked  at  the  bare  branches  stripped 
of  their  honours,  and  sighed.  Hers 
were  withered  too,  and  would  not 
come  back  with  another  spring. 

So  it  was  that  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1792,  the  Kling  gave  up 
his  crown,  and  deserted  his  post, 
not  overcome  by  a  hot  siege,  not 
vanquished  by  a  courageous  ene- 
my, out  frightened  at  the  approach 
of  bullies,  panicstruck  at  the 
sound  of  menace,  persuaded  by  a 
republican  adviser  to  leave  his 
throne  empty  and  his  defenders  at 
the  mercy  of  the  people,  knowing 
well  what  that  mercy  was. 

From  the  Assembly,  when  the 
sound  of  firing  reached  him,  he 
despatched  an  order  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  who  stood  true  to  their 
posts  at  the  Tuileries,  and  who  had 
just  repulsed  the  mob,  to  evacuate 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  another 
order  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  barracks.  These 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  Swiss 
marched  defenceless  through  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  There  they 
were  shot  down  in  large  numbers 
by  the  national  guard  in  cold 
blood,  and  others  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison,  And  left  to  be 
massacred  in  the  famous  four  days 
oif  September.  The  Swiss  were  shot 
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down  in  the  Taileries  ^  the  insnr- 
rectionarv  tumult  was  in  the  Place 
Carrouael ;  there  was  no  great  de- 
fence, there  was  no  ^eat  fight ; 
very  few  lives  were  lost  on  the 
revolutionary  side;  and  the  ex- 
cesses that  were  committed  in  its 
triumph  must  be  put  down  under 
the  head  of  pillage  and  murder. 

Power  was  to  shift  again  into 
other  and  worse  hands.  The  Gi- 
rondins  saw  their  friend  Kobes- 
pierre,  whom  they  had  long  viewed 
with  suspicion,  rising  while  they 
sank.  His  speeches  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  upon  the  9th  of  August  had 
been  significant.  *  Wkaty'  he^  had 
asked,  *  W(is  to  covne  after  the  Kifig  1 
There  must  be  one  great  repreeentor 
five  of  tlie  people.  In  tJte  most  palmy 
days  of  Rome  there  Iiad  been  dicta- 
tors,* It  was  easy  to  see  where  his 
thoughts  were;  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Aaron's  serpent.  But  the  rest  who 
were  to  play  that  other  part  of 
being  swallowed  objected  to  their 
&te,  and  stniggled.  They  struggled 
in  vain.  Kobespierre  was  a  man  of 
ability,  without  scruples  and  with- 
out pity,  and  had  a  definite  inten- 
tion. He  was  ambitious,  treache- 
rous, cruel,  and  a  coward.  He 
worked  stealthily,  but  consistently. 
He  sjiw  in  Danton  a  rival,  while 
he  embraced  him  as  a  friend.  They 
acted  ostensibly  together,  but  each 
was  l)cnt  upon  the  other  s  destruc- 
tion. While  these  two  powers  were 
in  the  ascendant,  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  race  for  popular  favour, 
insurrectionary  communes,  revolu- 
tionary tribunals,  committees  of 
public  safety,  were  set  up  between 
them,  whose  law  was  the  supersed- 
ing <»f  all  law,  whose  ofiicer  was  the 
Guillotine.  Marat,  Tami  du  peuple, 
was  bn)ught  forward  into  the 
light,  hitherti)  liaving  carried  on 
his  murderous  work  obscurely 
enough.  He  had  a  real  avowed 
love  <»f  bl(MHl8Ucking;  he  liked  to 
see  the  bleeding  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children:  he  took  a 
positive  ])leasure  in  nacking  his 
tellow-crcatures  to  pieces ;  so  tliat 
when  Danton,  on  the  2nd  of  SSep- 
tembcr.  at  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  Vcniun  and  the  advance  of  the 
foreign  armies,  rang  the  tocsin  and 


hung  out  the  black  fla£,  proclaim- 
ing liis  country  in  danger,  and 
gave  the  order  for  troops  of  assas- 
sins to  enter  all  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  there  to  do  indiscriminate 
murder,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
to  the  foe,  and  to  surpass  any  act 
of  iiis  formidable  rival,  Robes- 
pierre, be  was  also  providing  an 
especial  entertainment  for  his 
finend  Manit 

Madame  Roland's  chosen  army  of 
Marseillais  showed  their  use,  too, 
and  made  great  play  on  those  four 
days  of  uninterrupted  massacre. 
Boland  wrote  protests  against  these 
proceedings.  They  were  feeble  and 
pedantic^  like  himselfl  Madame 
Roland  recoiled  from  the  work 
she  had  brought  about,  for  it 
threatened  her  own  party.  She  saw 
that  Robespierre  intended  to  reign 
alone,  that  Danton  was  the  only 
power  of  sufficient  weight  to  con- 
tend with  him,  and  that  their 
common  object  was  the  destruction 
of  eveiy  other  human  influence. 
RobcHpierre  perceived  an  act  of 
rivalry  in  Danton's  SSeptember 
massacres;  he  disapproved  them, 
and  signified  his  disapprobation  to 
his  favourite  disciple,  the  fanatic 
St  Juste ;  but  he  took  no  measures 
to  stop  the  proceeding,  and  there- 
fore, though  not  the  perpetrator,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  act  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  humanity  was  ever  a  strong 
motive  with  the  man  who  after- 
wards consigned  the  whole  of  the 
Ginmdins  —  his  own  personal 
friends — to  the  srafiold,  and  among 
them  the  woman  of  whose  little 
convivial  supiiers  he  had  so  often 
partaken,  an(i  who  had  plcadeil  for 
Jiim  when  others  looked  on  him 
with  distrust  Madame  Roland, 
when  Ili>l>espierre  was  ill  spoken 
of,  hail  said  that  she  could  not  do 
otncrrvifle  than  love  a  man  who  so 
thoroughly  hated  the  King  and 
Queen.  It  was  a  sentiment  that 
na  should  have  appreciated,  but  he 
rewarded  her  by  cutting  off  her 
head  when  he  found  her  standing 
in  his  way. 

While  Terror  was  reigning 
throughout  l^iris,  and  paralysing 
the  country  with  its  operations, 
the  King,  whose  reign  was  over. 
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'was  tasting  something  like  peaee 
within  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
Prison.  After  the  first  shock  was 
past,  his  imprisonment  seemed 
more  tolerable  to  him  than  his 
perplexing  position  on  the  throne. 
Here  was  certainty  and  rest.  There 
was  no  longer  anything  to  be  done: 
it  was  done  for  him.  Suffering 
suited  him  better  than  action  ;  and 
so  long  as  his  wife  was  with  him, 
80  long  as  he  might  fondle  and  in- 
struct his  children,  and  live  with 
Lis  family,  he  was  tolerably  happy. 
The  luxuries  of  a  palace  had  never 
much  attraction  for  him,  and  the 
perils  of  his  daily  life  ever  since 
the  return  from  Varennes  had 
left  him  no  quiet.  Now  he  had 
only  to  sit  down  and  wait.  Tiie 
submission  that  was  natural  to  the 
King,  was  in  the  Queen  an  act  of 
devotion;  a  noble  effort  of  self- 
abnegation  stopped  the  source  of 
her  tears,  taught  her  to  smile 
upon  her  child  in  his  playful  hours, 
to  merge  her  existence  in  her 
husband's,  and  to  venerate  his 
piety  and  his  patience  as  the 
virtues  of  a  holy  martjrr.  The 
qualities  which  had  excited  the 
enthusiastic  attachment  of  all  who 
were  closely  connected  with  her 
in  her  happier  days,  Ciime  out  in 
strong  relief  against  Uie  dark  back- 
ground of  adversity,  to  be  recog- 
nised at  last  by  the  whole  world, 
but  not  till  she  was  dead  to  this 
world's  praise  or  censure,  and  had 
gone  to  seek  that  judgment  which 
alone  is  worth  striving  for.  8he 
liad  a  keen  sense  of  the  delights  of 
free  air  and  liberty,  and  I  remember 
a  pretty  anecdote  told  by  Madame 
Campan,  showing  that  she  ai)pre- 
ciated  them  as  well  for  others  as 
for  lierself.  There  was  a  certain 
M.  de  Casteluaux,  who  had  an  in- 
sane piission  for  the  Queen.  For 
ten  years  he  haunted  all  her  steps  ; 
wherever  she  went  she  saw  This 
haggard,  eager  face  watching  her 
movements.  He  was  wasting  away 
with  his  mad  attachment,  and  the 
8ight  of  him  became  intolerable  to 
lier.  M.  de  S^ze,  the  famous  lawyer, 
informed  by  Madame  Campan  of 
this  unfortunate  case  of  delirium, 
had  an  interview  with  M.  de 
Castelnaux,  and  persuaded  him  to 


retire  into  his  own  province  of 
Bordeaux.  The  news  was  brought 
to  the  Queen,  and  she  betrayed  an 
almost  childish  delight  at  the  idea 
of  his  departure  ;  but  the  next  day 
brought  another  message  —  he 
would  not  go.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  he  was  clearly  a  lunatic, 
and  might  be  legally  shut  up,  but 
the  Queen  would  not  allow  it. 
*Qu'il  m'ennuie,'  she  said,  with 
generous  forbearance,  *  mais  qu*0Bi 
ne  lui  ravisse  pas  le  boimeur 
d'etre  libre.' 

To  such  a  woman  as  Marie  Antoi- 
nette the  inaction  of  a  prison  could 
not  bring  i>eace.  Her  throne  de- 
serted, her  friends  sacrificed,  her 
palace  desolate,  and  her  children 
without  an  inheritance :  these  were 
not  subjects  for  pleasant  contem- 
plation :  and  these  were  the  images 
with  wliich  her  prison  walls  were 
hung.  Madame  Campan  recalling 
her  last  farewell  to  her  Royal  mis- 
tress at  the  Tuileries,  on  lier  way 
to  the  Temple,  tells  the  extremity 
of  her  affliction. 

In  a  short  sentence,  her  rapid 
eloquence  called  up  all  that  had 
been  and  all  that  was  to  come. 
Her  passion  fiashed  like  a  gleam  of 
electric  fire  across  the  storm,  re- 
vealing at  one  sharp  stroke  her 
wliole  history:  but  Tier  pain  was 
not  that  of  a  selfish  heart :  ^  Venez, 
malheureuses  femmes,'  she  said, 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
her  attendants,  *  venez,  en  voir  une 
encore  plus  malheureuse  que  vous, 
puisque  c'est  elle  qui  fait  v6tre 
malheur  ^  toutcs.'  *Je  crois  voir 
encore,'  sajrs  Madame  Campan,  *je 
verrai  toujours  cette  petite  cellule 
des  Feuillans  coll6e  de  papier  vert, 
cette  miserable  couchette  aoii  cette 
souVeraine  d6tron6e  nous  tcndit  les 
bras  en  disant  que  nos  malheurs 
d^it  elle  6tait  la  caase  aggravaient 
les  sieus  propres.  \A  pour  la  der  niere 
fois  j'ai  vu  couler  les  pleui-s,  j'aii 
entendu  les  sanglots  de  celle  que  la 
naissance,  les  dons  de  la  nature,  tt 
suHout  la  bonte  de  «oh  cosuVy  avaieut 
destin6e  k  faire  Tornement  de  tons 
les  trones  et  le  bonheur  de  tous  les 
peuples.' 

After  tills  agony  was  past  the 
Queen  gathered  up  her  force 
for   submission ;    and   the    same 
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strength  of  will  which  had  made 
her  great  in  the  hour  of  resistance, 
made  her  sublime  in  that  of  re- 
signation. Her  nature  was  too 
lofty  for  complaint,  her  temper  was 
too  generous  for  reproach.  She 
resolved  to  glorify  the  Kind's 
martyrdom  bjr  her  devotion.  She 
watched  his  hps  when  they  prayed 
— her  eyes  met  his  when  they  fell 
on  the  fair  face  of  his  captive  son. 
She  followed  his  steps  in  the  mo- 
notony of  the  daily  walk  in  the 
Erison  garden.  She  played  with 
im  every  evening  at  chess ;  and 
when  he  was  mated,  she  sighed,  for 
the  game  then  had  too  sad  a  sig- 
nificance. Hallowed  by  affection 
and  virtuous  effort,  this  prison  life 
might,  even  to  the  Queen,  have 
been  almost  happy,  had  not  the 
cruelty  of  her  ^lers  daily  added 
Bometuing  to  pnvation  and  sorrow. 
The  first  blow  struck  was  the  rend- 
ing away  of  the  faithful  Lamballe, 
who  had  come  with  her  to  the 
prison,  and  fervently  entreated  not 
to  be  removed.  This  parting  was 
very  bitter;  the  King  and  his 
sister  were  forced  to  tear  the 
friends  apart,  for  they  clung  to  each 
other  as  if  they  never  could  be  put 
asunder.  There  was  perhaps  a 
presage  in  the  Queen's  heart  of  that 
worst  penalty  to  come.  The  King 
lay  awake  all  night  after  this  sepa- 
ration, unable  to  forget  what  ne 
had  seen,  but  not  knowing  the 
horn)r  of  the  future.  The  Queen 
was  afterwards,  by  his  interven- 
tion, 8|)ared  the  sight  of  the 
cruel  nmtilation,  but  she  could 
not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
murder  of  lier  best  loved  friend. 
Next  came  an  attempt  at  dividing 
the  King  fn)m  the  Queen,  for  their 
persecutors  saw  that  they  were  dear 
to  each  other;  but  the  Queen's 
passionate  entreaty,  and  the  stead- 
last  refusal  of  her  despair  to  sustain 
life  with  f(H>d,  prevailed  ngaiuMtthis 
decree,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
meet  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
hope  was  roused  (futile,  but  wel- 
come hope)  in  the  hearts  of  the 
captives  oy  secret  signs  of  sym- 
pathy from  the  inhabitants  (»f  the 
nouses  bordering  the  prison-gar- 
dens ;  and  one  of  the  dolegates  of 
the  Convention  sent  daily  to  inspect 


the  prisoners,  conceived  that  pas- 
sionate attachment  for  the  Queen 
which,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  her  career,  it  was  her  fate 
to  inspire  in  so  many  of  those  who 
approached  her.  She  was  the 
*  segno  d'immensa  invidia  e  d'in- 
domato  amor.*  Implacable  hatred 
and  passionate  love  contended  over 
her  to  the  very  last  hour.  Foulan 
had  been  chosen  as  an  inspector  on 
account  of  his  fer^'ent  hatred  of 
Royalty;  but  he  saw  the  Queen 
with  her  resolute  endurance  and 
her  altered  beauty,  and  he  was 
conquered.  He  made  a  plan  for 
her  rescue,  which  failed,  and  he 
died  for  it.  Madame  Tison,  the 
{pier's  wife,  underwent  agoniz- 
ing alternations  of  feeling  in 
her  oflRce.  The  Queen's  grandeur 
and  suffering  moved  her  at  times 
to  fits  of  impetuous  admiration, 
and  she  would  kneel  at  her  feet 
weeping  and  kissing  her  hands ;  at 
others,  in  the  fear  of  her  husband 
and  the  Revolutionary  tribunals, 
she  would  execrate  her  own  com- 
passion, and  accuse  Marie  Antoi- 
nette of  unheard-of  crimes.  She 
resorted  to  drink  in  these  extremi- 
ties, and  fell  into  a  brain  fever,  in 
which  the  Queen  and  Princess 
nursed  her  themselves,  and  sacrificed 
to  her  necessities  portions  of  their 
own  too  scanty  nourishment  The 
ravings  of  this  woman's  delirium 
were  used  as  accusations  against 
the  Queen  at  her  trial 

The  King  taught  the  Dauphin 
daily,  and  impre»fied  ufion  him  the 
forgiveness  of  his  enemies  as  the 
first  duty  of  a  Christian  King. 
The  Queen  undressed  the  child, 
and  put  him  to  bed  every  niuht 
herself,  and  whispered  in  his  car> 
this  prayer:  *Dieu  tout  jmissant, 
qui  mavez  cr^  et  rachete,  je  voun 
airae.  Conservez  les  iours  de  inon 
pt^reetdemafamille.  Protcgez-nous 
contre  noH  ennemis.  Donnez  k  ma 
mdre,  k  ma  tante,  kma  sceur  Ich  force.^ 
dont  elles  ont  beM»in  pour  supi>or- 
ter  leurs  i>eine«.' 

The  prayer  was  whispered  under 
the  disguise  of  a  kiss;  for  a 
prayer  overheard  by  the  sentinel 
would  have  been  a  crime.  The 
Dauphin  fell  sick  in  this  close  con- 
finement ;  and  the  Queen  then  used 
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to  sweep  his  room  herself,  for  all 
service  was  denied  to  her.  *Ah, 
Madame,'  said  the  King,  as  he 
looked  at  her  so  employed,  *quel 
metier  pour  une  Reine  de  Franfte. 
Et  si  on  le  voyait  k  Vienne !  Ah, 
qui  eut  dit,  qu'en  vous  unissant  k 
moil  soit  je  vous  faisais  descendre 
si  bas?' — 'Et  comptez-vous  pour 
rien/  replied  Marie  Antoinette,  *  la 
gloire  d  etre  la  femme  du  meilleur 
et  du  plus  persecut6  des  hommes  T 

Persecution  added  each  day  some- 
thing to  outrage,  insult,  and  want, 
and  that  calamity  came  at  last 
which  it  was  almost  beyond  the 
Queen's  power  to  bear.  Her  hus- 
band was  taken  from  her,  to  be 
subjected  to  an  unjust  trial  and  an 
ignominious  death.  So  sharp  were 
the  cries  of  the  wife,  the  sister,  and 
the  children  at  the  final  parting, 
that  the  bitter  sound  penetrated  to 
the  opposite  houses,  and  hearts 
that  dared  not  tell  it  till  after  days, 
shuddered  in  a  secret  passion  of 
sympathy. 

The  gun  that  was  fired  at  the 
King's  death,  the  drums  that  beat 
to  drown  his  last  words  on  the  scaf- 
fold, sent  their  vibrations  through 
the  close  atmosphere  of  his  widow's 
prison.  Her  hope  was  gone :  the 
life  she  had  cherished,  the  life 
which  it  had  been  her  comfort  to 
solace,  was  taken  away.  Her  King 
was  killed,  cruelly,  and  like  a  felon. 
The  sense  of  injustice  and  injury 
pressed  her  down.  What  a  widow- 
hood hers  was!  The  prince,  the 
husband,  the  father,  gone — not 
with  a  nation's  mourning — ^not  with 
the  obsequies  of  a  people's  love — 
not,  as  he  deserved,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  a  long  line  of  friends — 
but  with  hooting  and  contempt, 
with  only  one  faithful  defender  ana 
one  devoted  priest.  Let  the  names 
of  Malesherbes  and  Edgeworth  ring 
for  ever  loud  and  clear  through  this 
thick  gloom.  They  were  held  dear 
in  the  widow's  heart  while  she  pon- 
dered on  the  thought  of  that  ob- 
scure grave,  of  which  her  figure, 
rigid  and  motionless,  petrified  by 
grief,  might  be  accepted  as  the 
monument.  A  torpor  laid  hold  of 
her  limbs  and  her  thoughts,  from 
which  the  tenderness  of  her  sister 
could  only  partially  rouse  her. 


But  a  crueller  hour  yet  was  to 
come.  When  the  Convention,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  hardly 
knowing  where  next  to  strike, 
pressed  by  a  cry  for  bread  from  the 
people,  and  a  fear  of  new  revolt, 
resolved  to  give  up  the  Queen  as 
the  next  victim,  tliey  sent  their 
emissaries  first  to  take  the  Dauphin 
from  her.  They  had  killed  much 
that  had  been  strong  within  her — 
they  had  killed  her  hope ;  but  the 
mother's  love  was  still  alive.  Her 
child  clung  to  her,  and  implored 
her  to  defend  him.  She  did  defend 
him.  For  two  long  hours  she  stood 
there  between  him  and  the  ruffians 
who  summoned  her  to  give  him  up 
— ^for  two  long  hours,  with  desperate 
energy,  she  struggled  and  com  Dated, 
till  her  strength  was  spent,  and  she 
fell  powerless  to  the  ground.  The 
child  was  torn  from  her  tender 
arms  to  be  delivered  to  a  guardian 
singled  out  for  his  brutality;  and 
the  Queen  and  Princess  could  ob- 
tain no  mercy  and  no  pity.  They 
were  never  allowea  another 
glimpse ;  they  only  knew  that  the 
child  of  their  affection  was  mise- 
rable. The  mother  had  no  prospect 
through  the  long  day  but  tne  hope 
of  seeing  his  shadow  through  a 
chink  in  her  shutters  when  ho 
walked  on  the  platform  of  his 
dungeon,  and  of  catching  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  his  voice. 

When  the  summons  came  for 
herself  to  go  to  the  trial  which 
meant  death,  it  was  welcome.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Princess 
Eoyal  clung  to  her  knees  and  im- 
plored the  members  of  the  Com- 
mune to  let  them  go  with  her;  but 
they  were  answered  by  a  dead 
silence.  Insult  in  its  worst  form, 
outrage  surpassing  all  that  had 
gone  Defore,  were  proffered  to  the 
Queen  in  the  shape  of  charges  at 
her  trial.  But  she  was  past  the 
reach  of  calumny  now.  She  knew 
that  she  was  on  her  way  to  a 
righteous  sentence,  and  what  these 
men  said  could  matter  little.  She 
met  their  charges,  delivered  by  the 
voice  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  with 
calm  denial:  but  once,  when  she 
was  accused  of  working  on  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  King,  a  wife's 
resentment  stirred  her  blood,  and 
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she  said, '  Jc  ne  lui  ai  janmis  connu 
ce  caractdre,  c  6tait  mon  devoir  de 
Tobdir  et  je  Tai  obei  •*  aiul  once 
again  there  came  a  flnah  across  her 
marble  face  at  the  mention  of 
Lamballe's  name.  But  her  de- 
meanour was  too  composed,  too 
resolved  for  the  perfect  satisfac- 
tion of  her  persecutors.  It  touched 
the  heart  of  Madame  Bault,  her 
appointed  superintendent  in  the 
prison  of  the  Conci^rgerie,  and 
she  concealed  tinder  a  show  of 
rigour  a  devoted  compassion,  and 
granted  whatever  indul/^ence  was 
possible  to  her  prisoner.  The 
Queen  employed  her  last  hour  in 
writing  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law 
the  Princess  l*^izabeth — a  letter  the 
beauty  of  which  mnst  cling  to 
every  heart  that  reads  it,  but  from 
whicli  my  space  only  allows  me  to 
nmkc  a  very  short  extract : 

Combien  dans  nAtre  malheiir  nAtra 
amitie  nous  &  donn^  de  consolations. 
Que  mon  fils  n^oublic  jamais  Ics  deniiers 
mots  de  son  pdre,  que  je  lui  re[>cte  ex- 
prc8-<ement.  Qu'il  nc  cherche  jamais  ik 
venger  oAtro  mort. 

Adieu,  ma  bonne  et  tendre  sorar. 
Adien,  adieo ;  je  ne  dois  plus  m'uccvper 
que  de  devoirs  spirituels. 

The  Queen  positively  refused  to 
confess  herself  to  the  so-called 
priests  of  the  Revolution, and  when 
they  were  sent  to  her  she  declined 
their  ofhces  with  majestic  courtesy. 
Two  of  them  were  so  moved  by 
that  iusf>ect  of  ruined  beauty  and 
resignation  that  tears  burst  fn»m 
their  eyes,  and  when  she  said,  '  je 
vais  reoevoir  un  ^rand  sacrement* 
(meanii)g  her  death  on  the  scaifold), 
one  whispered  to  her,  'Qui,  le 
xnartyre.' 

Too  noble  for  aifectatiim.  the 
Queen  made  no  |»anule  of  her 
wretcheilness.  She  dressed  herself 
as  neatly  as  the  sordid  cruelty  of 
her  iterHecntors  allowed, and  calmly 
let  her  hands  l>e  bound — a  pri>ce88 
which  Louis  bad  st niggled  against; 
but  she  wius  too  ]>n»u<l  to  resist 
where  resistance  was  useless,  fciho 
trod  by  chance  on  the  fiHit  of  the 
exerutioner  as  she  mounted  the 
steps,  and  said,  '  Panlonnez-moi/ 
with  that  samv  sweetnesM  of  tone 
which  used  to  onchuit  her  court. 


By  the  contrivance  of  her  sister-in- 
law  she  received  a  last  benediction 
from  a  priest  of  her  own  persuasion. 
He  was  stationed  in  disguise  at  a 

Sktret  window  in  the  Kue  St. 
onor^,  through  which  the  con- 
demned cart  was  to  pass.  She 
knew  the  number  of  the  house,  and 
watched  for  it,  and  saw  the  signal, 
and  so  she  passed  out  of  a  world  of 
anguish  with  a  secret  prayer  and 
a  secret  blessing.  Before  the  axe 
fell  she  turned  towards  the  towers 
of  the  Temple,  where  her  children 
were  left. 

'Adieu,  encore  une  fois,  mes  en- 
fiuits,*  she  said.  *  Je  vais  rejoindre 
vdtre  pere.' 

In  that  faith  the  discrowned 
widow  died,  tnisting  that  she 
might  share  with  her  munlered 
King  that  better  crown  which  hia 
pietv  and  his  aiAiction  liad  won. 

The  deach  of  the  Queen  took 
place  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1793. 
In  the  following  month  Madame 
Roland  tr<Kl  on  tiie  track  of  her 
victim.  She  was  thrown  into  the 
same  prison-  there  she  experi- 
enced the  nisgrace  and  despair 
which  she  had  thought  it  so  plea- 
sant t4»  see  the  Queen  endure ; 
there  she  wept  over  the  taint  on 
her  fame  traced  by  that  pen  whose 
slanders  of  another  woman  she  had 
encouraged  with  so  much  plavful 
humour;  there  she  wondennl  at 
the  cnieltv  of  Robespierre,  whom 
she  had  loved  for  his  power  of 
hating;  there  she  lamente«l  her 
fate  in  vain.  It  was  a  strange 
irony  of  destiny  that  offered  her  the 
Queen  s  counsi'l  for  lier  defence, 
and  1  do  not  wonder  that  she  re- 
jecteil  this  favour.  She  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  loth  of  November, 

Kobespierre  himself  did  not  fall 
a  victim  till  he  hiul  tasteil  the 
felicity  of  supreme  |)ower,  of  crush- 
ing Danton  and  all  the  (iinmdi.Mts 
and  (»f  hearing  it  said  of  himself, 
when  he  cast  d«iwii  the  pKldesM  of 
reason  from  her  chis^ical  |>e<lestal, 
and  held  a  festival  for  the  reiicwecl 
worship  of  the  tnie  G<h1,  *  Ci  >t  lui 
qui  a  invente  l>ieu,'  a  sublime 
tribute  to  his  creative  power. 

The  heavt.-nly-niinded  l*rin«vHS 
Elizabeth   followed  Marie  ^Vutoi- 
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nette  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  little 
dauphin  died  a  far  worse  death. 
He  was  a  child  of  fair  promise, 
upon  whom  his  father's  tender 
teaching  had  not  been  lost. 

*  Capet,'  said  the  brutal  Simon 
to  him  one  day,  *tell  me,  pray, 
wliat  you  would  ao  if  the  Austrians 
were  to  enter  Paris  and  to  defeat 
our  party?' 

*Je  te  pardonnerais,'  the  child 
replied. 

But  that  day,  which  Simon  feared 
and  which  Marie  Antoinette  longed 
for,  never  came,  and  she  and  her 
hope  perished.  The  news  of  such 
a  murder  shook  Europe  to  its  very 
centre. 

The  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France 
(writes  Windham,  addressing  Edmund 
Burke)  appears  more  shocking  eren  thsin 
that  of  the  King.     An  act  of  such  savage 


and  unrelenting  cruelty  I  suppose  is 
hardly  to  be  paralleled,  as  a  case  can 
hardly  be  found  of  life  ended  in  circum- 
stiinces  so  dreadful,  so  beset  with  every- 
thing to  embitter  and  sharpen  the  last 
agony.  All  that  the  imagination  pic- 
tures of  death  had  been  hers  for  long 
past — seclusion,  silence,  solitude,  igno- 
rance of  all  that  was  passing,  separation 
from  all  the  visible  world.  It  was  won- 
derful how  her  courage  was  able  to  sustain 
so  long  a  conflict,  or  how,  in  fact,  she  con- 
trived to  preserve  her  senses.  She  seems 
to  have  retained  her  dignity  and  firmness 
to  the  last,  to  have  been  wanting  in 
nothing  that  the  occasion  required,  to 
have  sustained  throughout  the  part  she 
was  to  act  worthily  of  herself  and  of  those 
whom  she  represented.  The  assertors  of 
monarchy  as  opposed  to  modern  doctrines 
need  wish  for  nothing  better  than  such  a 
contrast  as  is  formed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  King  and  Queen  compared  with  that 
of  their  destroyers. 


PROrETHEUS  CHAINrED. 


TpAR  o'er  Scythia's  pathless  plains, 
-*-      Ne'er  by  foot  of  mortal  ttod, 
Bound  with  adamantine  chains, 

Pines  the  captive  demigod ; 
Bound,  but  not  by  human  hand. 
Bound,  but  not  with  earth- wrought  band. 
To  a  riven  precipice. 
Beetling  o'er  the  dark  abyss. 
Burning  sun,  and  freezing  storm. 
Wither  his  unsheltered  form ; 
Powerless  hate,  and  ceaseless  pain, 
Gnaw  his  heart  and  fire  his  brain : 
He  hath  braved  the  powers  on  high. 
And  his  rashness  must  abye. 
Till  the  destined  year^  be  run, 
And  his  tyrant's  empire  done. 


II. 

Where  are  they,  to  whom  was  given 
The  boon  he  won  from  adverse  heaven  ? 
Never  eye  of  man  hath  viewed 
Scythia's  trackless  solitude. 
Never  foot  of  man  can  tread 
On  that  rifted  mountain's  head ; 
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And,  if  earth's  embattled  pride 

Stood  to  aid  him  at  hiv  side, 

Vain  would  be  the  warrior's  spear,— 

Might  of  man  is  weakness  here. 

But  though  human  help  be  vain 

To  relieve  or  end  his  pain. 

Will  not  his  brother-gods  be  nigh 

To  aid  him  in  his  agony  ? 

Where  are  they  ?     Their  time  of  power 

Is  past,  'tis  now  another's  hour : 

The  gods  of  eld  are  overthrown. 

And  the  Thunderer  reigns  alone. 

III. 

Doth  not  the  captive's  spirit  quail  ? 
Will  not  his  heiurt,  though  haughty,  fail  ? 
He  yields  not,  though  forsaken,  left ; 
Of  aid,  from  man  or  god,  berefl ; 
For  to  his  prophet-soul  is  given 
To  know  the  mysteries  of  heaven. 
His  glance  is  o'er  the  future  cast. 
To  mark  his  triumph  at  the  last. 
Though  slowly  rolls  the  car  of  Fate, 
'Twill  crush  the  tyrant  with  its  weight 
His  immortality  is  sure. 
His  nature  can  all  pain  endure ; 
There  is  no  weakness  in  his  heart, 
No  shrinking  from  his  dreadful  part : 
Chained  and  alone,  he  dares  defy 
The  Monarch  of  Infinity. 


♦ 
♦ 
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CONCERNING  DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE. 


*  f\N  the  whole,  it  was  very  dis- 
^  agreeable.* 

Thus  wrote  a  certain  great  tra- 
veller and  hunter,  summing  up  an 
account  of  his  position  as  he  com- 
posed himself  to  rest  upon  a  cer- 
tain evening  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  And  no  doubt  it  must  have 
been  very  disagreeable.  The  night 
was  cold  and  dark :  and  the  in- 
trepid traveller  bad  to  lie  down  to 
.sleep  in  the  open  air,  without  even 
a  tree  to  shelter  him.  A  heavy 
shower  of  hail  was  falling;  each 
hailstone  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
The  dark  air  was  occasionally  illu- 
minated by  forked  lightning,  of 
the  most  appalling  aspect :  and  the 
thunder  was  deafening.  By  vari- 
ous sounds,  heard  in  the  intervals 
of  the  })eals,  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  vicinity  wiis  pervaded  by 
wolves,  tigers,  elephants,  wild 
boars,  and  serpents.  A  peciiliar 
motion,  perceptible  under  a  horse- 
cloth which  was  wrapped  up  to 
serve  as  a  pillow,  appeared  to  in- 
dicate that  a  snate  was  wriggling 
about  underneath  it.  The  hunter 
had  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
it  was  a  very  venomous  one;  as 
indeed  in  the  morning  it  proved  to 
be  :  but  he  was  too  tired  to  look. 
And  speaking  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  matters  upon  that  evening, 
the  hunter  stated,  with  great  mild- 
ness of  language,  tliat  *  it  was  very 
disagreeable.' 

Most  readers  would  be  disposed 
to  say,  that  disagreeable  was  hardly 
the  right  word.  No  doubt,  all 
things  that  are  perilous,  horrible, 
awful,  ghastly,  deadly  and  the  like, 
are  disagreeable  too.  But  when 
we  use  the  word  disagreeable  by 
itself,  our  meaning  is  understood 
to  be,  that  in  calling  the  thing  dis- 
agreeable, we  have  said  the  worst 
of  it.  A  long  and  tiresome  sermon 
is  disagreeable :  but  a  venomous 
Huake  under  your  pillow  passes  be- 
yond being  disagreeable.  To  have 
a  tooth  stopped,  is  disagreeable : 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  (though 
nobody  could  like  it),  transcends 
ifuxt  If  a  thing  be  horrible  and 
awful,  you  would  not  say  it  was 
disagreeable.    The  greater  includes 


the  less  :  as  when  a  human  being 
becomes  entitled  to  write  D.D. 
after  his  name,  he  drops  all  men- 
tion of  the  M.  A.  borne  m  preceding 
years. 

Let  this  truth  be  remembered, 
by  such  as  shall  read  the  following 
pages.  We  are  to  think  about  Dis- 
agreeable People.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  (speaking  generally)  we 
are  to  think  of  people  who  are  no 
worse  than  disagreeable.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  even  by  the  most  preju- 
diced, that  murderers,  pirates,  slave- 
drivers,  and  burglars,  are  disagree- 
able. The  cut-throat :  the  poisoner : 
the  sneaking  blackguard  who 
shoots  his  landlord  from  behind  a 
hedge:  are  no  doubt  disagreeable 
people ;  so  very  disagreeable  that 
m  this  country  the  common  consent 
of  mankind  removes  them  from 
human  society  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  halter.  But  disagreeable 
is  too  mild  a  word.  Such  people 
are  all  that,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
And  accordingly,  they  stand  beyond 
the  range  of  tMs  dissertation.  We 
are  to  treat  of  folk  who  are  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  not  worse  than 
disagreeable.  We  may  sometimes, 
indeed,  overstep  the  boundary  line. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
there  are  people  who  in  the  main 
are  good  people,  who  yet  are  ex- 
tremely disagreeable.  And  a  fur- 
ther complication  is  introduced 
into  the  subject  by  the  fact,  that 
some  people  who  are  far  from  good, 
are  yet  imquestionably  agreeable. 
You  disapprove  them ;  but  you 
cannot  help  liking  them.  Others, 
again,  are  substantially  good ;  yet 
you  are  angry  with  yourself  to  &id 
that  you  cannot  like  them. 

I  take  for  granted  that  all  obser- 
vant human  beings  will  admit  that 
in  this  world  there  are  disagree- 
able people.  Probably  the  distinc- 
tion which  presses  itself  most 
strongly  upon  our  attention  as  we 
mingle  in  the  society  of  our  fellow- 
men,  is  the  distinction  between 
agreeable  people  and  disagreeable. 
There  are  various  tests,  more  or 
less  important,  which  put  all  man- 
kind to  right  and  left    A  familiar 
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division  is  into  rich  and  poor. 
Thomas  Paine,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, denied  the  propriety  of  that 
classification ;  and  declared  that 
the  only  true  and  evssential  classifi- 
cation of  mankind  is  into  male  and 
female.  I  have  read  a  story  whose 
author  maintained  that  to  his 
mind,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  tiiorough  division  of  our  race, 
is  into  such  as  have  been  hanged 
and  such  as  have  not  been  hanged : 
he  himself  belonging  to  the  former 
class.  But  we  all,  more  or  less, 
recognise  and  act  upon  the  great 
classification  of  all  human  beings 
into  the  agreeable  and  the  dis- 
agreeable. And  we  begin  very 
early  to  recognise  and  act  upon  it. 
Very  early  in  life,  the  little  child 
understands  and  feels  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  neople  who  are 
nice,  and  neople  wlio  are  not  nice. 
In  schoolboy  days,  the  first  thing 
settled  as  to  any  new  acquaintance, 
man  or  boy,  is  on  whicii  side  ho 
stands  of  the  great  boundary  line. 
It  is  not  genius,  not  scholarship,  not 
•wisdom,  not  strength  nor  speed, 
that  fix  the  man's  place.  None  of 
these  things  is  chiefly  l(K)ked  to : 
the  question  is,  Is  he  agreeable  or 
disagreeable]  And  according  as 
that  que.sti(m  is  decidetl,  the  man 
is  described,  in  the  forcible  lan- 
guage of  youth,  as  *  a  brick,'  or  as 
'  a  beast.' 

Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  division  between  the  agreeable 
and  disagreeable  of  mankind,  is 
one  whicli  may  be  transcendeiL  It 
is  a  scrtit(*h  on  the  earth  :  not  a 
ten-ftK)t  wall.  And  you  ^^ill  find 
men  who  pass  fn)m  one  side  ol*  it 
to  the  other ;  and  back  again  ;  pro- 
bably several  times  in  a  week,  or 
even  in  a  day.  There  are  people 
whom  you  never  know  where  t<» 
have.  They  are  constantly  skip- 
ping from  side  to  .side  of  that  line 
of  demarcation  :  or  they  even  walk 
along  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of 
it.  There  are  peoi)le  who  are 
always  disagreeable  ;  and  disagree- 
able to  all  men.  There  are  ])eople 
wtlo  are  agreeable  at  si»me  times, 
and  disagreeable  at  others.  There 
are  i>eople  who  are  agreeable  to 
some  men  and  disagreeable  to  other 
men.    I  do  not  intend  by  the  last 


named  class,  people  who  inten- 
tionally make  themselves  agreeable 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  race,  to 
which  they  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  themselves  agreeable; 
and  who  do  not  take  that  trouble 
in  the  case  of  the  remainder  of 
humankind.  What  I  mean  is  this: 
that  there  are  people  who  have 
such  an  affinity  and  sympathy  with 
certain  other  people:  who  so  9uU 
certain  other  people :  that  they  are 
agreeable  to  these  other  people: 
though  perha])s  not  particularly  so 
to  the  race  at  large.  And  excep- 
tional tastes  and  likings  are  often 
the  strongest.  The  thing  you  like 
enthusiastically,  another  man  abso- 
lutely loathes.  The  thing  which 
all  men  like,  is  for  the  most  part 
liked  with  a  mild  and  subdued 
liking.  Everybodv  likes  good  and 
well-made  bread  :  but  nobody  goes 
into  ra])tures  over  it.  Few  per- 
sons like  caviare:  but  those  who 
like  it  are  very  fond  of  it  I  never 
knew  but  one  being  who  liked 
mustiird  with  apple-pie :  but  that 
solitary  man  ate  it  with  avidity, 
and  praised  the  flavour  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  le^slate 
for  every  individual  case.  Every 
rule  must  have  exceptions  from  it ; 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  resolve 
to  lay  down  no  more  rules.  There 
may  be,  somewhere,  the  man  who 
likes  Mr.  Snarling:  and  to  that 
man  Mr.  Snarling  would  doubtless 
Ihj  agreeable.  liut  for  {iractical 
nuri)oses,  Mr.  Snarling  may  justly 
be  des<Til)ed  as  a  disagreeable  man, 
if  he  be  disagreeable  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  mortals  out 
of  every  thousand.  And  with 
precision  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  we  may  say  that 
there  are  people  who  are  essentially 
disa^rreeable. 

Tliere  are  people  who  go  through 
life,  leaving  an  unpleasant  influence 
on  all  whom  they  come  near.  You 
are  not  at  your  ease  in  their  society. 
Y<m  feel  awkwanl  and  constn&ined 
while  with  them.  Thtt  is  ]>rol>ably 
the  milde.^t  degree  in  the  .ncale  of 
unpleasantness.  There  are  i>eople 
who  disseminate  a  much  worse  in- 
fluence. As  the  upas-tree  was  said 
to  blight  all  the  country  round  it» 
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so  do  these  disagreeable  folk  pre- 
judicially affect  the  whole  sur- 
rounding moral  atmosphere.  They 
chill  all  wannth  of  heart  in  those 
near  them :  they  put  down  any- 
thing generous  or  magnanimous : 
they  suggest  unpleasant  thoughts 
and  associations:  they  excite  & 
diverse  and  numerous  array  of  bad 
tempers.  The  great  evil  of  dis- 
agi-eeable  people  lies  in  this :  that 
they  tend  powerfully  to  make  other 
people  disagreeable  too.  And  these 
people  are  not  necessarily  bad 
people,  though  they  produce  a  bad 
effect.  It  is  not  certain  that  they 
design  to  be  disagreeable.  There 
are  those  who  do  entertain  that 
design  ;  and  they  always  succeed 
in  carrying  it  out.  Nobody  ever 
tried  diligently  to  be  disagreeable  ; 
and  failed.  Such  persons  may 
indeed  intiict  much  less  annoyance 
than  they  wished  :  they  may  even 
fail  of  inflicting  any  pain  whatever 
on  others:  but  they  make  them- 
selves as  disgusting  as  they  could 
desire.  And  in  many  cases,  they 
succeed  in  inflicting  a  good  deal  of 
pain.  A  very  low,  vulgar,  petty, 
and  uncultivated  nature,  may  cause 
much  suffering  to  a  lofty,  noble, 
and  refined  one :  particularly  if  the 
hitter  be  in  a  i>osition  of  depen- 
dence or  subjection.  A  wretched 
hornet  may  madden  a  noble  horse  : 
a  contemptible  mosquito  may  de- 
stroy the  night's  rest  which  would 
have  recruited  a  noble  brain.  But 
without  any  evil  intention :  some- 
times with  the  very  kindest  inten- 
tion :  there  are  those  who  worry 
and  torment  you.  It  is  through 
want  of  perception  :  want  of  tact : 
coarseness  of  nature  :  utter  lack  of 
power  to  understand  you.  Were 
you  ever  sitting  in  a  considerable 
company,  a  good  deal  saddened  by 
something  you  did  not  choose  to 
tell  to  any  one,  and  probably  look- 
ing dull  and  dispirited  enough : 
and  did  a  fussy  host  or  hostess 
draw  the  attention  of  the  entire 
party  upon  you,  by  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  asking  if  you  were  ill, 
if  you  had  a  headache,  because 
you  seemed  so  dull  and  so  unlike 
yourself]  And  did  that  person 
time  after  time  return  to  the  cnarge, 
till  you  would  have  liked  to  poison 


him  1  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
agreeable, and  few  things  more 
mischievous,  than  a  well-meaning, 
meddling  fooL  And  where  there 
was  no  special  intention,  good  or 
bad,  towards  yourself,  you  have 
known  people  make  jrou  uncom- 
fortable through  the  simple  exhi- 
bition to  you,  and  pressure  upon 
you,  of  their  own  inherent  dis- 
agreeableness.  You  have  known 
people  after  talking  to  whom  for  a 
while,  you  felt  disgusted  with 
everything:  and  above  all,  with 
those  people  themselves.  Talking 
to  them,  you  felt  your  moral  nature 
being  rubbed  against  the  grain : 
being  stung  all  over  with  nettles. 
You  showed  your  new  house  and 
furniture  to  such  a  man  :  and  with 
eagle  eye  he  traced  out  and  pointed 
out  every  scratch  on  yonr  fine  fresh 
paint,  and  every  flaw  in  your  oak 
and  walnut.  He  showed  you  that 
there  were  comers  of  your  big 
mirrors  that  distort  your  face  :  that 
there  were  bits  of  your  grand 
marble  mantelpieces  that  might  be 
expected  soon  to  scale  away.  Or 
you  have  known  a  man  who,  with 
no  evil  intention,  made  it  his  prac- 
tice to  talk  of  you  before  your  face, 
as  your  other  friends  are  accustomed 
to  talk  of  you  behind  your  back. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  result 
is  anything  but  pleasant.  ^What 
a  fool  you  were.  Smithy  in  saying 
t/uxi  at  Snooks's  last  night,'  your 
friend  exclaims  when  you  meet  him 
next  morning.  You  were  quite 
aware,  by  this  time,  that  what  you 
said  was  foolish :  but  there  is  some- 
thing grating  in  hearing  your  name 
connected  with  the  unpleasant 
name.  I  would  strongly  advise 
any  man,  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
set  down  as  disagreeable,  entirely 
to  break  off  the  habit  (if  he  has 
such  a  habit)  of  addressing  to  even 
his  best  friends  any  sentence  be- 
ginning with  *What  a  fool  you 
were.'  Let  me  offer  the  like  advice 
as  to  sentences  which  set  out  as 
follows:  'I  say,  Snuth,  I  think 
your  brother  is  the  greatest  fool  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  Stop  that 
kind  of  thing,  my  friend;  or  you 
may  come  to  be  classed  with  Mr. 
Snarling.  You  are  probably  a 
manly  fellow,  and  a  sincere  friend: 
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and  for  the  sake  of  your  substantial 
good  qualities,  one  would  stand  a 
great  deal  But  over-frankness  is 
disagreeable :  and  if  you  make 
over-frankness  yuur  leading  charac- 
teristic, of  course  your  entire  cha- 
racter will  come  to  be  a  disagree- 
able one :  and  you  will  be*  a  dis- 
agreeable person. 

Besides  the  people  who  are  dis- 
agreeable through  malignant  inten- 
tion, and  through  deficiency  of 
sensitiveness,  there  are  other  people 
wlio  are  disagreeable  through  pure 
ill-luck.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
there  are  people  whom  evil  fortune 
dogs  through  all  their  life :  who 
are  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  un- 
lucky. And  in  no  respect  have  we 
beheld  a  man's  ill-luck  so  persecute 
him,  as  in  the  matter  of  making 
him  (without  the  slightest  evil  pur- 
pose, and  even  when  he  is  most 
anxious  to  render  himself  agree- 
able), render  himself  extremely 
disagreeable.  Of  course  there  must 
be  some  measure  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  f orgetfulne&s :  some  lack 
of  tliat  social  caution  so  indispen- 
sable in  the  complication  of  modem 
society,  which  teaches  a  man  (so  to 
speak)  to  try  if  the  ice  will  bear 
him  before  venturing  liis  entire 
weight  upon  it :  about  ])eople  who 
are  unlucky  in  the  way  of  which  I 
am  speiikiug.  But  doubtless  you 
have  known  persons  who  were 
always  saying  disagreeable  things, 
or  putting  disagreeable  questions  ; 
either  through  forgetfulness  of 
tilings  which  they  ouffht  to  have 
remembered,  or  through  unhappilv 
chancing  on  forbidden  ground. 
You  will  find  a  man,  a  thoughtless 
but  quite  g(K)d-natured  man,  begin 
at  a  dinner  table  to  relate  a  suc- 
cession of  stiiries  very  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  somebody :  while 
somebody's  daughter  is  sitting  op- 
jMjsite  hinu  And  you  will  find 
the  man  quite  obtuse  to  all  the 
hints  by  which  the  host  or  hostess 
tries  to  stop  him ;  and  going  on  to 
particulars  worse  and  worse:  till 
m  terror  of  what  all  this  might 
grow  to,  the  hostess  has  to  exclaim, 
*Mr.  Smith,  y«)U  wont  take  a  hint : 
that  is  Mr.  hJomebody's  daughter 
sitting  opposite  you.'  It  is  <[uit6 
essential  that  any  man,  whose  con- 


versation consists  mainly  of  obser- 
vations not  at  all  to  the  advantage 
of  some  absent  acquaintance,  should 
carefully  feel  his  way  before  giving 
full  scope  to  his  malice  and  his 
invention,  in  the  presence  of  any 
general  company.  And  before 
making  any  playful  reference  to 
halters,  you  should  be  clear  that 
you  are  not  talking  to  a  man  whose 
grandfather  was  hanged.  Nor 
should  you  venture  any  deprecia- 
tory remarks  upon  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  unless  you 
are  tolerably  versed  in  the  family 
history  of  those  to  whom  you  are 
talking.  You  may  have  heard  a 
ma?i  very  jocular  upon  lunatic 
asylums,  to  another  who  had  several 
brothers  and  sisters  in  one.  And 
though  in  some  cases,  human  beinfifs 
may  render  themselves  disagreeable 
through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  really  absolves  them 
from  all  blame :  yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  man  who  is  disagreeable 
through  ill-luck  is  at  least  guilty 
of  cul^iable  carelessness. 

You  have  probably,  my  reader, 
known  people  who  had  the  faculty 
of  making  themselves  extremely 
agreeable.  You  have  known  one 
or  two  men  who,  whenever  you  met 
them,  conveyed  to  you  by  a  re- 
markably frank  and  genial  manner. 
an  impression  that  they  esteeflwl 
you  as  one  of  their  best  and  deareat 
friends.  A  vague  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  your  mind,  that  they  had 
been  longing  to  see  you  ever  since 
they  saw  you  last:  which  in  all 
probability  was  six  or  twelve 
months  previously.  And  during 
all  that  period  it  may  be  regardra 
as  quite  certain,  that  the  thought 
of  you  luid  never  once  entered  their 
mind.  Such  a  manner  has  a  vast 
etfect  ujK>ii  young  and  inexi>eri- 
enced  folk.  The  inexperienced 
man  fancies  that  this  manner,  so 
wonderfully  frank  and  friendly,  is 
reserved  si>ecially  for  himself;  and 
is  a  reci»gniti(m  of  his  own  si)ecial 
excellences.  But  the  man  of 
greater  exj>crience  has  come  to 
8usi>ect  this  manner,  and  to  see 
through  it  He  has  discovered  that 
it  is  the  same  to  every lM>dy:  at 
Icaat,  to  eveiybody  to  whom  it  is 
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thought  worth  while  to  put  it  on. 
And  he  no  more  thinks  of  arguing 
the  existence  of  any  particular 
liking  for  himself,  or  of  any  par- 
tiouhir  merit  in  himself,  from  that 
friendly  manner;  than  he  thinks 
of  believing,  on  a  warm  summer 
day,  that  the  sun  has  a  special 
liking  for  himself,  and  is  looking 
so  beautiful  and  bright  all  for  him- 
self. It  is  perhaps  unjust  to  accuse 
the  man,  always  overflowing  in 
geniality  upon  everybody  he  meets, 
of  l)eing  an  impostor  or  hupibug. 
Perhaps  he  does  feel  an  irrepres- 
sible gush  of  love  to  all  his  race : 
but  why  convey  to  each  individual 
of  the  race  that  he  loves  him  more 
than  all  the  others'^ 

Yet  it  is  to  be  admitted,  that  it 
is  always  well  that  a  man  should 
bo  agreeable.  Pleasantness  is  al- 
ways a  pleasing  thing.  And  a 
sensible  man,  seeking  by  honest 
means  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
Avill  generally  succeed  in  making 
himself  agreeable  to  sensible  men. 
But  although  there  is  an  implied 
compliment,  to  your  power  if  not 
to  your  personality,  in  the  fact  of 
a  man's  taking  pains  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  you ;  it  is  certain 
that  he  may  try  to  make  himself 
so  by  means  of  which  the  upshot 
will  be,  to  make  him  mtensely  dis- 
agreeable. You  know  the  fawning, 
sneaking  manner  which  an  occa- 
sional shopkeeper  adopts.  It  is 
most  disagi-eeable  to  right-thinking 
people.  Let  him  remember  that 
he  is  also  a  man  :  and  let  his  man- 
ner be  manly  as  w^ell  as  civil.  It 
is  an  awful  and  humiliating  sight, 
a  man  who  is  always  Squeezing 
himself  together  like  a  whipped 
dog  whenever  you  speak  to  him : 
grinning  and  bowing:  and  (in  a 
moral  sense)  wriggling  about  before 
you  on  the  earth,  and  begging  you 
to  w^ipe  your  feet  on  his  head.  You 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  sneak 
would  be  a  tyrant  if  he  had  the  op- 
portunity. It  is  pleasant  to  find 
peojile  in  the  humblest  position, 
blending  a  manly  independence  of 
demeanour  with  the  regard  justly 
due  to  those  placed  by  Providence 
farther  up  the  social :  scale.  Yet 
doubtless  there  are  persons  to 
whom    the    sneakiest   manner  is 


agreeable:  who  enjoy  the  flattery 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  wretched 
toady  who  is  always  ready  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful, graceful,  witty,  well-informed, 
aristocratic- looking,  and  generally- 
beloved,  of  the  human  race.  You 
must  remember  that  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  a 
man  himself,  whether  any  particu- 
lar demeanour  shall  be  agreeable 
to  him  or  not  And  you  know  well 
that  a  crinffing,  toadying  manner, 
which  would  oe  thoroughly  dis- 
gusting to  a  person  of  sense,  may 
be  extremely  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful to  a  self-conceited  idiot. 
Was  there  not  an  idiotic  monarch, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  when  his 
courtiers,  in  speaking  to  him,  af- 
fected to  veil  their  eyes  with  their 
hands,  as  unable  to  bear  the  insuf- 
ferable effulgence  of  his  counte- 
nance 1  And  would  not  a  monarch 
of  sense  have  been  ready  to  kick 
the  people  who  thus  treated  him 
like  a  fooU  And  every  one  has 
observed  that  there  are  silly  women 
who  are  much  gfatified  by  coarse 
and  fulsome  compliments  upon 
their  personal  appe;irance,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  grossly  in- 
sulting by  a  woman  of  sense.  You 
may  have  heard  of  country  gentle- 
men, of  lladical  politics,  who  had 
seldom  wandered  beyond  their  pa- 
ternal acres  (by  their  paternal  acres 
I  mean  the  acres  they  had  recently 
bought),  and  who  Jiad  there  grown 
into  a  fixed  belief  that  they  wxre 
among  the  noblest  and  mightiest  of 
the  earth ;  who  thought  their  parish 
clergyman  an  agreeable  man  if  he 
voted  at  the  county  election  for 
the  candidate  they  supported, 
though  that  candidates  politics 
were  directly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  parson.  These  individuals,  of 
course,  would  hold  their  clergyman 
as  a  disagreeable  man,  if  he  held 
by  his  own  principles:  and  quite 
declined  to  take  their  wishes  into 
account  in  exercising  the  trust  of 
the  francliise.  Now  of  course  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  right 
feeling,  would  regard  the  parson  as 
a  turncoat  and  sneak,  who  should 
thus  deny  his  convictions.  Yes : 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  you  may 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  unwor- 
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thy  folk,  hy  unworthy  means.  A 
late  iiotonous  Marquis  declared 
on  bin  dying  bed,  that  a  two-legged 
animal,  of  human  pretensions,  who 
had  acted  as  his  valet,  and  had 
aided  th«at  hoary  reprobate  in  the 
gratification  of  his  peculiar  tastes, 
was  '  an  excellent  man.'  And  you 
may  remember  how  Burke  said 
that  as  we  learn  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Eussell  made  himself  very  agree- 
able to  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  Mr.  BusseU 
was  himself  (in  a  humble  degree) 
something  like  his  master.  Pro- 
bably to  most  right-minded  men, 
the  fact  that  a  man  was  agreeable 
to  Heur}r  the  Eighth,  or  to  the 
Marquis  in  question,  or  to  Belial. 
Beelzebub,  or  Api>llyon,  would  tend 
to  make  tliat  man  remarkably  dis- 
agreeable. And  let  the  reader  re- 
member the  guarded  way  in  which 
the  writer  laid  down  his  general 
principle  as  to  pleasantness  of 
character  and  demeanour.  I  said 
that  a  sensible  man,  seeking  by 
honest  means  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  will  generally  succeed  in 
making  himself  agreeable  to  sen- 
sible men.  I  exclude  from  the 
class  of  men  to  be  esteemed  agree- 
able, those  ivho  would  disgust  all 
but  fools  i>r  blackguards.  1  exclude 
parsons  who  express  heretical  \iews 
m  the(»lo^ry,  ill  the  presence 'of  a 
patron  known  to  be  a  free-thinker. 
I  exclude  men  who  do  great  folk's 
dirty  work.  I  exclude  all  toad- 
eaters,  Kneaks,  flatterers,  and  fawn- 
in<;  imp<jstor.s :  from  the  schoolboy 
who  tliinks  to  gain  his  master's 
favour  by  vohintiirily  bearing  tales 
of  his  cianiKinions,  u\i  to  the  bish(q> 
who  declared  tliat  he  reganled  it 
not  merely  as  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple but  as  an  ethical  fact,  that 
the  King  could  do  no  wntng :  and 
the  other  bishop  who  declared  that 
the  reason  why  Getirge  the  SSecond 
died,  was  that  this  world  was  not 
good  enough  for  him,  and  it  was 
nccessiiry  to  transfer  him  to  heaven 
that  he  mi^ht  be  the  right  man  iu 
the  ri^'ht  place.  Such  persons  may 
succeeil  in  making  tiiemseivcs 
agreeable  to  the  man  with  whom 
they  desire  to  ingratiate  themselves, 

1>n)vided  that  man  be  a  fool  or  a 
Lmive;  but  they  as^iuredly  render 


themselves  disagreeable,  not  to  say 
revolting,  to  ail  human  beings 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  the 
possessing.  Ajid  though  any  one 
who  is  not  a  fool  ^\'ill  generally 
make  himself  agreeable  to  people 
of  ordinary  temper  and  nervous 
system  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  ;  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  too  intru- 
sive attempts  to  be  agreeable  often 
make  a  man  very  disagreeable: 
and  likewise,  that  a  man  is  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable  if  you  see  that 
he  is  ^trying  by  managing  and  hu- 
mouring you  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  vou.  I  mean,  if  you 
can  see  that  he  is  smootliing  you 
down,  and  agreeing  with  you,  and 
trying  to  get  you  on  your  blind 
side,  as  if  he  thtmght  you  a  baby 
or  a  lunatic.  And  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  between 
the  frank  hearty  wish  in  man  or 
woman  to  be  a^eable;  and  this 
diplomatic  and  indirect  way.  No 
man  likes  to  think  that  he  is  being 
managed  as  Mr.  Rarev  might 
manage  an  unbroken  colt  And 
though  many  human  beings  must 
in  fact  be  thus  managed  :  though  a 
person  of  a  violent  or  a  sullen  tem- 
per, or  of  a  wrong  head,  or  of  out- 
rageous vanity,  or  of  invincible 
prejudices,  must  be  managed  very 
much  as  you  would  manage  a  luna- 
tic (being,  in  fact,  removed  from 
perfect  sanity  upon  these  points) : 
still,  they  must  never  be  allowed 
to  discern  that  they  are  being 
managed ;  or  the  charm  will  fail  at 
<mce.  I  confess,  for  myself,  that  I 
am  no  Iniliever  in  the  efficacy  of 
diphunacy  and  indirect  ways  in 
dealing:  with  onc*s  fellow-crcaturea. 
I  believe  that  a  manly,  candid, 
straightforward  course  is  always 
the  best.  Treat  pei»ple  in  a  per- 
fectly frank  manner:  with  frank- 
ness not  put  on,  but  real :  and  yoa 
will  l»e  agreeable  to  most  (»f  those 
to  whom  you  would  desire  to  be 
so. 

My  reader,  I  am  now  alxmt  to 
tell  you  of  certain  sorts  of  human 
beings,  who  ap|>ear  to  me  :is  worthy 
of  being  ranked  am<ing  disagree- 
able ]>e(»ple.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  you  an  exhaustive  catalogue 
of  sucii.  Doubtless  you  liave  your 
o^'n  black  beasts,  yonr  own  s|>ectal 
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aversions,  which  have  for  you  a 
disagreeableness  beyond  the  under- 
standing or  sympathy  of  others. 
Nor  do  I  make  quite  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  all  the  views 
which  I  am  going  to  set  fortli.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  you  may 
regard  as  very  nice  people,  or  even 
as  quite  fascinating  and  enthralling 
people,  certain  people  whom  I  re- 
gard as  intensely  disagreeable. 
Let  me  begin  with  an  order  of 
human  beings,  as  to  which  I  do 
not  expect  every  one  who  reads 
this  page  to  go  along  with  me  : 
though  I  do  not  know  any  opinion 
which  I  hold  more  resolutely  than 
that  which  I  am  about  to  express. 

We  all  understand  the  kind  of 
thing  which  is  meant  by  people 
who  talk  of  Muscular  Christianity, 
It  is  certainly  a  noble  and  excellent 
thing  to  make  people  discern  that 
a  good  Christian  need  not  be  a  muff 
(pardon  the  slang  term :  there  is  no 
other  that  would  bring  out  my 
meaning).  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
make  it  plain-  that  manliness  and 
dash  may  co-exist  with  pure  mo- 
raUty  and  sincere  piety.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  make  young  fellows 
comprehend  that  there  is  nothing 
fine  and  manly  in  being  bad ;  and 
nothing  unmanly  in  being  good. 
And  in  this  view,  it  is  impossible 
to  value  too  highly  sucli  characters 
and  such  biographies  as  those  of 
Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse  and  of 
Captain  Hedley  Vicars.  It  is  a 
splendid  combination,  pluck  and 
daring  in  their  highest  degree,  with 
an  unaffected  and  earnest  regard  to 
religion  and  religious  duties :  in 
short,  muscularity  with  Christi- 
anity. A  man  consists  of  body  and 
soul :  and  both  would  be  in  their 
ideal  perfection,  if  the  soul  were 
decidedly  Christian,  and  the  body 
decidedly  muscular. 

But  there  are  folk  whose  admi- 
ration of  the  muscularity  is  very 
great ;  but  whose  regard  for  the 
Christianity  is  very  small.  They 
are  captivated  by  the  dash  and 
glitter  of  physical  pluck  :  they  are 
quite  content  to  accept  it  without 
any  Christianity ;  and  even  without 
the  most  ordinary  morality  and 
decency.  They  appear,  indeed,  to 
think  that  the   grandeur  of  the 


character  is  increased,  by  the  com- 
bination of  thorough  blackguardism 
with  high  physical  qualifications  : 
their  gospel,  in  short,  may  be  said 
to  be  that  of  Unchristian  MtLscii- 
larity.  And  you  will  find  various 
books  in  which  the  hero  is  such  a 
man  :  and  while  the  writer  of  the 
book  frankly  admits  that  he  is  in 
strict  morality  an  extremelv  bad 
man,  the  writer  still  recals  his 
doings  with  such  manifest  gusto 
and  sympathy,  and  takes  such  pains 
to  make  him  agreeable  on  the 
whole,  and  relates  with  such  ap- 

Eroval  the  admiration  which  empty- 
eaded  idiots  express  for  him  when 
he  has  jumped  his  horse  over  some 
very  perilous  fence  or  thrashed 
some  insolent  farmer,  that  it  is 
painfully  apparent  what  is  the 
writer's  ideal  of  a  grand  and  im- 
posing character.  Yoii  know  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  the  hero  of 
some  novels :  the  muscular  black- 
guard: and  you  remember  what 
are  his  unfailing  characteristics. 
He  has  a  deep  chest.  He  has  huge 
arms  and  limos :  the  muscles  being 
knotted.  He  has  an  immense 
moustache.  He  has  (God  knows 
why)  a  serene  contempt  for  ordi- 
nary mortals.  He  is  always  grow- 
ing black  with  fury,  and  bullying 
weak  men.  On  such  occasions,  his 
lips  may  be  observed  to  be  twisted 
into  an  evil  sneer.  He  is  a  seducer 
and  liar :  he  has  ruined  various 
women,  and  had  special  facilities 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
rottenness  of  society :  and  occa- 
sionally he  expresses,  in  language 
of  the  most  profane,  not  to  say 
blasphemous  character,  a  momen- 
tary regret  for  having  done  so  much 
harm;  such  as  the  Devil  might 
sentimentally  have  expressed  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  misleading  our 
first  parents.  Of  course,  he  never 
pays  tradesmen  for  the  things  with 
which  they  supply  him.  He  can 
drink  an  enormous  quantity  of 
wine  without  his  head  becoming 
affected.  He  looks  down  with 
entire  disregard  on  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  as  made  for  inferior 
beings.  As  for  any  worthy  moral 
quality :  as  for  anjrthing  beyond  a 
certain  picturesque  brutality  and 
bull-dog  disregard  of  danger :  not  a 
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trace  of  .such  a  thing  can  be  found 
about  him. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  such 
a  person,  though  not  uncommon  in 
novels,  very  rarely  occurs  in  real 
life:  and  if  he  occur  at  all,  it  is 
with  his  ideal  perfections  very  much 
toned  down.  In  actual  life,  such  a 
hero  would  become  known  in  the 
Insolvent  Court,  and  would  fre- 
quently appear  before  the  police 
magistrates.  He  would  eventually 
become  a  billiard-marker:  and 
might  ultimately  be  hangea,  with 
general  approval.  If  the  man,  in 
his  unclij)ped  proportions,  did  ac- 
tually exist,  it  would  bo  right  that 
a  combination  should  be  formed  to 
wipe  him  out  of  creation.  He 
should  be  put  down :  as  you  would 
put  down  a  tiger  or  a  rattlesnake 
if  found  at  liberty  somewhere  in 
the  Midland  Counties.  A  more 
hateful  character,  to  all  who  pos- 
sess a  grain  of  moral  discernment, 
could  not  even  be  imagined.  And 
it  need  not  be  shown,  that  the 
conception  of  such  a  character  is 
worthy  only  of  a  baby.  However 
many  years  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately and  admiringly  delineates 
such  a  person  may  have  lived  in 
this  world,  intellectually  he  cannot 
be  more  than  about  seven  years  old. 
And  none  but  calves  the  most 
immature  can  possibly  sympathize 
with  him.  Yet  if  there  were  not 
many  silly  persons  to  whom  such  a 
chanicter  is  agreeable,  such  a  cha- 
racter would  not  be  portrayed. 
And  it  seems  certain  that  a  single 
exhibition  of  strength  or  daring 
will  to  some  minds  be  the  com- 
pendium (»f  all  good  <iualities :  or 
(more  accurately  speaking)  the 
e«|uivalent  for  them.  A  muscular 
blackguard  clears  a  higli  fence  :  he 
does  precisely  that,  neither  more 
nor  less.  And  upon  the  strength 
of  that  sinj^le  achievement,  the 
sei-vants  at  the  house  where  he  is 
visiting  declare  that  they  wouhl 
follow  him  over  the  worhl.  Ami 
you  may  lind  various  young  women, 
an<l  various  women  who  wish  to 
jKiss  for  young,  who  wi>uld  profe.vH, 
and  perhaps  actually  feel,  a  like 
enthusiasm  for  the  muscular  black- 
guard. I  confess  that  I  cannot  tind 
worils  strong  enough  to  express  my 


contempt  and  abhorrence  for  the 
theory  of  life  and  character  wliich 
is  assumed  by  the  writers  who 
describe  such  blackguards,  and  by 
the  fools  who  admire  them.  And 
though  very  far  from  saying  or 
thinking  that  the  kind  of  human 
being  who  has  been  described,  Ls 
no  worse  than  disagreeable,  I  assert 
with  entire  conhdence  that  to  all 
right-thinking  men,  he  is  more  dis- 
a^eeable  than  almost  any  other 
kind  of  human  being.  Aiid  I  do 
not  know  any  single  lesson  ^ou 
coidd  instil  into  a  youthful  mind, 
which  would  be  so  mischievous,  as 
the  lesson  that  the  muscular  black- 
guard should  be  regarded  with  any 
other  feelinff  than  that  of  pure 
loathing  and  disgust.  But  let  us 
liave  done  with  him.  I  cannot 
think  of  the  books  which  delineate 
him,  and  ask  you  to  admire  him, 
without  indignation  more  bitter 
than  I  wish  to  feel  in  writing  such 
a  page. 

And  passing  to  the  consideration 
of  human  beings  who  though  dis- 
agreeable, are  good  in  the  main ;  it 
may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  any  person,  however 
good,  is  disagreeable,  from  whom 
you  feel  it  a  relief  to  get  away.  We 
have  all  known  people,  thoroughly 
estimable,  and  wiiom  you  coidd  not 
but  respect,  in  whose  presence  it 
was  impossible  to  feel  at  case ;  and 
whose  absence  was  felt  as  the  with- 
drawal of  a  sense  of  constraint  of 
the  most  oppressive  kind.  And 
this  vaffue,  uncomfortable  influence, 
wliich  breathes  from  simie  men.  Is 
pnxluced  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times it  is  the  result  of  mere  stiff- 
ness and  awkwardness  of  manner : 
ami  there  arc  men  whose  stiffness 
and  awkwardness  of  manner  are 
such  as  would  freeze  the  most 
genial  and  mIciicc  the  frankest. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  ignorance 
of  social  rules  and  proprieties: 
s(»nietimes  from  incapacity  to  Unke, 
or  even  to  comprehend,  a  joke. 
S»metimes  it  proceeds  fn)m  a  jict- 
teilness  of  nature,  which  keeps  you 
ever  in  fear  that  offence  may  be 
taken  at  the  most  innocent  word  or 
jict.  »S;>meiimes  it  ccmies  of  a  pre- 
postcn»us  sense  of  his  own  standing 
and  inii»ortance,  existing  in  a  mau 
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whose  standing  and  importance  are 
very  small.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
what  very  great  folk,  very  little 
folk  will  sometimes  fancy  them- 
selves to  be.  The  present  writer 
has  liad  little  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  men  of  great  rank  and 
power.  Yet  he  has  conversed  with 
certain  men  of  the  verv  greatest : 
and  lie  can  say  sincerely  that  he 
has  found  head-stewards  to  be  much 
more  dignified  men  than  dukes: 
and  parsons  of  no  earthly  reputa- 
tion, and  of  very  limited  means,  to 
be  infinitely  more  stuck-up  than 
archbishops.  And  though  at  first 
the  airs  of  stuck-up  small  men  are 
amazingly  ridiculous,  and  so  rather 
amusing ;  they  speeaily  become  so 
irritating,  that  the  men  who  exhibit 
them  cannot  be  classed  otherwise 
tlian  with  the  disagreeable  of  the 
earth. 

Few  people  are  more  disagreeable 
than  the  man  who  (you  know)  is, 
while  you  are  conversing  with  him, 
taking  a  mental  estimate  of  you ; 
more  particularly  of  the  soundness 
of  your  doctrinal  views  :  with  the 
intention  of  showing  you  up  if  you 
be  wrong,  and  of  inventing  or  mis- 
representing something  to  your 
prejudice  if  you  be  right.  When- 
ever you  find  any  man  trying  (in  a 
moral  sense)  to  trot  you  out,  and 
examine  your  paces,  and  pronounce 
upon  your  general  soundness:  there 
are  two  courses  you  may  follow. 
The  one  is,  severely  to  shut  him 
up  ;  and  sternly  mate  him  under- 
stand that  you  don't  choose  to  be 
inspected  by  him.  Show  him  that 
you  will  not  exhibit  for  his  ap- 
proval your  particular  views  about 
the  Papacy,  or  about  Moral  In- 
ability, or  about  Pelagianism  or  the 
Patripassian  heresy.  Indicate  that 
you  will  not  be  pumped  :  and  you 
may  convey,  in  a  kindly  and  polite 
way,  that  you  really  don't  care  a 
rush  what  he  thinks  of  you.  The 
other  course  is,  with  deep  solemnity 
and  an  unchanged  countenance,  to 
horrify  your  inspector  by  avowing 
the  most  fearful  views.  Tell  him 
that  on  long  reflection,  you  are 
prepared  to  advocate  the  revival  of 
Cannibalism.  Say  that  prob^ly 
something  may  be  said  for  Poly- 
gamy.   Defend  the  Thugs,  and  say 
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something  f or  Mumbo Jumbo.  End 
by  saying  that  no  doubt  black  is 
white,  and  twice  ten  are  fifty.  Or 
a  third  way  of  meeting  such  a  man. 
is  suddenly  to  turn  upon  him,  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  a  brief  and 
lucid  account  of  the  views  he  is 
condemning.  Ask-  him  to  tell  you 
what  are  the  theological  pecu- 
liarities of  Bunsen;  and  what  is 
the  exact  teaching  of  Mr.  Maurice. 
He  does  not  know,  you  may  be 
tolerably  sure.  In  the  case  ot  the 
latter  eminent  man,»  I  never  met 
anybody  who  did  know :  and  I  have 
the  firmest  belief  that  he  does  not 
know  himself.  I  was  told,  lately, 
of  an  eminent  foreigner,  who  came 
£o  Britain  to  promote  a  certain 
public  end.  For  its  promotion,  the 
eminent  man  wished  to  conciliate 
the  sympathies  of  a  certain  small 
class  of  religionists.  He  procured 
an  introduction  to  a  leadmg  man 
among  them:  a  good,  but  very 
stupid  and  sell-conceited  man.  This 
man  entered  into  talk  with  the 
eminent  foreigner;  and  ranged  over 
a  multitude  of  topics,  political  and 
religious.  And  at  an  hour's  end 
the  foreigner  was  astonished  by  the 
good  but  stupid  man  suddenly  ex- 
claiming :  *  Now,  sir,  I  have  been 
reckoning  you  up:  you  wont  do: 
you  are  a' — no  matter  what.  It 
was  something  that  had  nothing 
earthly  to  do  with  the  end  to  be 
promoted.  The  religious  dema- 
gogue had  been  trotting  out  the 
foreigner;  and  he  had  found  him 
unsound.  The  religious  demagogue 
belonged  to  a  petty  sect,  no  doubt : 
and  he  was  trying  for  his 
wretched  little  Shibboleth.  But 
you  may  have  seen  the  like,  even 
with  leading  men  in  National 
Churches.  And  I  have  seen  a  pert 
little  whippersnapper  ask  a  vene- 
rable clergyman  what  he  thought  of 
a  certain  outrageous  lay-preacher ; 
and  receive  the  clergyman's  reply 
that  he  thought  most  unfavourably 
of  many  of  the  lay-preacher's  do- 
ings, with  a  self-conceited  smirk 
that  seemed  to  say  to  the  venerable 
clergyman, '  I  have  been  reckoning 
you  up :  you  wont  do.' 

People  whom  you  cannot  get  to 
attena  to  you  when  you  talk  to 
them,  are  disagreeable.    There  are 
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men  whom  yon  feel  it  is  vain  to 
speak  to ;  whether  you  are  men- 
tioning facts,  or  stating  arguments. 
All  the  while  you  are  speaking, 
they  are  thinking  of  what  they  are 
themselves  to  say  next  There  is  a 
strong  current,  as  it  were,  setting 
outward  from  their  minds ;  and  it 
prevents  what  you  say  from  getting 
in.  Yuu  know,  if  a  pipe  be  full  of 
water,  running  strongly  one  way,  it 
is  vain  to  think  to  push  in  a  stream 
running  the  other  way.  You  can- 
not get  at  their  attention.  You 
cannot  get  at  the  quick  of  their 
mental  sensorium.  it  is  not  the 
dull  of  hearing  whom  it  is  hardest 
to  get  to  hear :  it  is  rather  the  man 
who  is  roaring  out  himself,  and  so 
who  cannot  attend  to  any  thing  else. 
Now  this  is  provoking.  It  is  a 
mortifyipg  inoication  of  the  little 
importance  that  is  attached  to  what 
we  are  saying :  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  irritation  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  living  being  by  con- 
tending with  the  passive  resistance 
of  inert  matter.  And  there  is  some- 
thing provoking  even  in  the  out- 
ward signs  tliat  the  mind  is  in  a 
non-receptive  state.  You  remember 
the  eye  that  is  looking  beyond  you : 
the  grin  that  is  not  at  anything 
funny  in  what  you  say :  the  occa- 
sii>nal  inarticulate  sounds  that  are 
put  in  at  the  close  of  your  sentences, 
as  if  to  delude  you  with  a  show  of 
attcnti(»n.  The  non-recentive  mind 
is  occasionally  found  in  clever  men : 
but  the  men  who  exhibit  it  are  in- 
variably very  conceited.  They  can 
think  of  nothing  but  themselves. 
And  you  may  find  the  last-named 
chanioteristic  strongly  developed, 
even  in  men  with  gray  hair,  who 
ouj^ht  to  have  learned  better 
tlirou/;li  the  experience  of  a  pretty 
long  life.  There  are  other  minds 
which  are  very  receptive.  They 
seem  to  have  a  strong  power  of 
suctioiL  They  take  in,  very  de- 
cidedly, all  that  is  said  to  tliem. 
The  l»est  mind,  of  course,  is  that 
which  combines  l>oth  charac- 
tcri.stic.s:  which  is  strongly  recep- 
tive when  it  ought  to  l)e  receiving  ; 
and  which  gives  out  strtmgly  when 
it  ought  to  be  giving  out.  The 
povk-er  i)f  receptivity  is  greatly  in- 
creased   by   habit     I   remember 


feeling  awe-stricken  by  the  intense 
attention  with  which  a  very  great 
Judge  was  wont,  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, to  listen  to  all  that  was 
said  to  him.  It  was  the  habit  of 
the  judgment-seat,  acquired  through 
manv  years  of  listening,  with  every 
£ftcuity  awake,  to  the  arguments 
addressed  to  him.  But  when  you 
began  to  make  some  statement  to 
him,  it  was  positively  alarming  to 
see  him  look  you  full  in  the  face, 
and  listen  with  inconceivable  fixed- 
ness of  attention  to  all  you  said 
You  could  not  help  feeling  that 
really  the  small  remark  you  had  to 
make  was  not  worth  that  great 
mind's  grasping  it  so  intently,  as 
he  might  have  grasped  an  argu- 
ment by  Follett  Tne  mind  was 
intensely  receptive,  when  it  was 
receiving  at  alJ.  But  I  remember, 
too,  that  when  the  great  Judge 
began  to  speak,  then  his  mind  was 

SK>  to  speak)  streaming  out :  and 
e  was  particidarly  impatient  of 
inattention  or  interruption  *  and 
particularly  non-receptive  of  any- 
thing that  might  be  suggested  to 
him. 

It  is  extremely  disagreeable  when 
a  vulgar  feUow,  whom  you  hardly 
know,  addresses  you  by  your  sur- 
name with  great  familiarity  of 
manner.  And  such  a  {)ers<m  will 
take  no  hint  that  he  is  disagree- 
able: however  stiff,  and  however 
formally  polite,  you  may  take  pains 
to  be  to  him.  It  is  disagreeable 
when  persons,  with  whom  you  have 
no  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy, i)er8LHt  in  putting  many 
questions  to  you  as  to  your  private 
concerns :  such  as  your  annuid 
income  and  ex}>enditure,  and  the 
like.  No  doubt,  it  is  both  pleasant 
and  pn)fitable  fur  people  who  are 
not  rich,  to  compare  notes  on  these 
matters  with  some  frank  and  hearty 
friend,  whose  means  and  outgoings 
are  much  the  same  as  their  own. 
I  do  not  think  of  such  a  case  :  but 
of  the  prying  curiosity  of  ]>erson8 
who  Lave  no  right  t4»  pry :  and  who, 
very  generally,  wlule  diligently 
prying  into  your  atfairs,  take  siHicial 
care  not  to  take  yi»u  into  their  cou- 
fidAcc.  Such  people,  too,  while 
making  a  pretence  of  revealing  to 
you  all  their  secrets,  will  often  tell 
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A  very  small  portion  of  them,  and 
make  various  statements  which  you 
at  the  time  are  quite  aware  are  not 
true.  There  are  not  many  things 
more  disagreeable  than  a  very 
stupid  and  ill-set  old  woman,  who, 
quite  unaware  what  her  opinion  is 
worth,  expresses  it  with  entire  con- 
fidence upon  many  subjects  of 
which  she  knows  nothing  whatever, 
and  as  to  which  she  is  wholly  in- 
capable of  judging.  And  the  self- 
satisfied  and  confident  air  with 
which  she  settles  the  most  difficult 
questions,  and  pronounces  un- 
favourable judgment  upon  people 
ten  thousand  times  wiser  and  oetter 
than  herself,  is  an  insufferably  ir- 
ritating phenomenon.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  people  I  have 
in  view  invariably  combine  extreme 
ugliness  with  spitefulness  and  self- 
conceit.  Such  a  person  will  make 
particular  inauines  of  you  as  to 
some  near  relative  of  your  o^vn : 
and  will  add,  with  a  malicious  and 
horribly  ugly  expression  of  face, 
that  she  is  glad  to  hear  how  verjf 
mncfh  improved  your  relative  now 
is.  She  will  rcneat  the  sentence 
several  times,  laying  great  em- 
phasis and  significance  upon  the 
very  muck  improved.  Of  course, 
the  notion  conveyed  to  any  stranger 
who  may  be  present,  is  that  your 
relative  must  in  former  days  have 
been  an  extremely  bad  fellow.  The 
fact  probably  is,  that  he  has  always, 
man  and  boy,  been  particularly 
well-behaved ;  and  that  really  you 
were  not  aware  that  he  needed  any 
special  improvement :  save  indeed 
in  the  sense  that  every  human  being 
might  be  and  ought  to  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  he  is. 

People  who  are  always  vapouring 
about  their  own  importance,  and 
the  value  of  their  own  possessions, 
are  disagreeable.  We  all  know 
such  people :  and  they  are  made 
more  irriUiting  by  the  fact,  that 
their  Iwasting  is  almost  invariably 
absurd  and  false.  I  do  not  mean 
etiiically  false,  but  logically  false. 
For  doubtless,  in  many  cases, 
human  beings  honestly  think  them- 
selves and  their  possessions  as  much 
better  than  other  men  and  their 
possessions ;  as  they  say  they  do. 
If  thirty  families  compose  the  best 


society  of  a  little  country  town,  you 
may  be  snre  that  each  of  the  thirty 
families  in  its  secret  soul  looks 
down  upo»n  the  other  twenty-nine ; 
and  fancies  that  it  stands  on  a 
totally  different  level  And  it  is  a 
kind  arrangement  of  Providence, 
that  a  man's  own  children,  horses, 
house,  and  other  possessions,  are  so 
much  more  interesting  to  himself 
than  are  the  children,  horses,  and 
houses  of  other  men,  that  he  can 
readily  persuade  himself  that  they 
are  as  much  better  in  fact,  as  they 
are  more  interesting  to  his  personal 
feeling.  But  it  ia  provokmg  when 
a  man  is  always  obtruding  on  you 
how  highly  he  estimates  his  own 
belongings,  and  how  much  better 
than  yours  he  thinks  them,  even 
when  this  is  done  in  all  honesty 
and  simplicity :  and  it  is  infuriating 
when  a  man  keeps  constantly  tell- 
ing you  things  which  he  knows  are 
not  true,  as  to  the  preciousness  and 
excellence  of  the  gifts  with  which 
fortune  has  endowed  him.  You 
feel  angry  when  a  man,  who  has 
lately  bought  a  house,  one  in  a 
square  containing  fifty,  idl  as  nearly 
as  possible  alike,  tells  you  with  an 
air  of  confidence  that  he  has  got 
the  finest  house  in  Scotland,  or  in 
England,  as  the  case  may  be.  You 
are  irritated  by  the  man  who  on 
all  occasions  tells  you  that  he  drives 
in  his  mail-phaeton  *  five  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  horseflesh.*  You 
are  well  aware  that  he  did  not  pay 
a  quarter  of  that  sum  for  the 
animals  in  question:  and  you  as- 
sume as  certain  that  the  dealer  did 
not  give  him  that  pair  of  horses  for 
less  than  they  were  worth.  It  is 
somewhat  irritating  when  a  man, 
not  remarkable  in  any  way,  begins 
to  tell  you  that  he  can  hardly  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  without 
being  recognised  by  some  one  who 
remembers  liis  striking  iispect,  or 
is  familiar  with  his  famous  name. 
'  It  costs  me  three  hmidred  a  year, 
having  that  picture  to  look  at,'  said 
Mr.  Windbag,  pointing  to  a  picture 
hanging  on  a  wall  in  his  ubrar}^ 
He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  re- 
fused six  thousand  pounds  for  that 
picture;  which  at  five  per  cent 
would  yield  the  annual  income 
named.     You    repeat   Windbag's 
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statement  to  an  eminent  artist. 
The  artist  knows  the  picture.  He 
looks  at  you  fixedly:  and  for  all 
comment  on  Windbag  s  story,  says 
(he  is  a  Scotchman)  Hoot  toot. 
But  the  disposition  to  vapour  is 
deep  set  in  ouman  nature.  There 
are  not  very  many  men  or  women 
whom  I  would  trust,  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  their  family, 
dwelling,  influence,  and  general 
position,  to  people  a  thousand  miles 
Drom  home,  who  were  not  likely 
ever  to  be  aole  to  verify  the  picture 
drawn. 

It  is  hardly  necessarv  to  men- 
tion among  disagreeable  people, 
those  individuals  who  take  plea- 
sure in  telling  you  that  you  are 
looking  ill :  that  you  are  falling 
off,  physically  or  mentally.  *  Surely 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  teeth 
since  I  saw  you  last,'  said  a  good 
man  to  a  man  of  seventy-five  years : 
*I  cannot  make  out  a  word  you 
say,  you  speak  so  indistinctly.* 
Ana  so  obtuse,  and  so  thoroughly 
devoid  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  was 
that  ^ood  man,  that  when  admo- 
nished that  he  ought  not  to  speak 
in  that  fashion  to  a  man  in  ad- 
vanced years,  he  coidd  not  for  his 
life  see  that  lie  had  done  anything 
unkind  or  unmannerly.  *I  dare 
say  you  are  wearied  wi'  preacbin* 
to-day :  you  see  you're  gettin*  frail 
noo,'  said  a  Scotch  elder,  in  my 
hearing,  to  a  worthy  clergyman. 
Seldom  has  it  cost  me  a  greater 
effort  than  it  did  to  refrain  from 
turning  to  the  elder,  and  sayinff 
with  candour,  *  What  a  boor  and 
what  a  fool  you  must  be,  to  say 
tluit  P  It  was  as  well  I  did  not : 
the  b<H)r  would  not  have  known 
what  I  meant.  He  would  not  have 
kno^Mi  the  provocation  which  led 
me  to  give  him  my  true  opinion  of 
him.  *How  very  bald  you  are 
getting,'  said  a  really  goodnatured 
man,  to  a  friend  he  was  meeting 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Such  remarks  arc  for  the  most 
mrt  made  by  men  who,  in  goo<l 
laith,  have  not  the  least  idea  that 
they  are  making  thcmselvt*  dis- 
agreeable. There  is  no  malicious 
intention.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure 
obtuseness,  stupidity,  selfishness, 
and   vulgarity.     But   an   obtuse, 


stupid,  selfish,  and  vulgar  person 
is  disagreeable.  And  your  right 
course  will  be,  to  carefully  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  such  a  nerson. 
But  besides  people  who  olunder 
into  saying  unpleasant  things,  there 
are  a  few  who  do  so  of  set  inten- 
tion. And  such  people  ought  to 
be  cracked.  They  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm :  inflict  a  great  deal 
of  suffering.  I  believe  that  huinan 
beings  in  general  are  more  mise- 
rable than  you  think.  They  are 
very  anxious :  very  careworn :  stunfl^ 
by  a  host  of  worries :  a  good  deal 
disappointed,  in  many  ways.  And 
in  the  case  ot  many  people,  worthy 
and  able,  there  is  a  very  low  esti- 
mate of  themselves  and  their  abili- 
ties; and  a  sad  tendency  to  de- 
pressed spirits  and  gloomy  views. 
And  while  a  kind  word  said  to 
such  is  a  real  benefit,  and  a  great 
lightener  of  the  heart ;  an  ingeni- 
ous malignant  may  suggest  to  such, 
things  which  are  as  a  stunning 
blow,  and  as  an  added  load  on  the 
weary  frame  and  mind.  I  have 
seen,  with  burning  indignation,  a 
malignant  beast  (I  mean  man)  play- 
ing upon  tliat  tendency  to  a  ter- 
rible apprebensiveness  which  is 
bom  with  many  men.  I  have  seen 
the  beast  vaguely  suggest  evil  to 
the  nervoas  and  apprehensive  man. 
'This  cannot  end  here:'  *I  shall 
take  my  own  measures  now  :*  ^  A 
higher  authority  sliall  decide  be- 
tween us:'  I  have  heard  the  beast 
say ;  and  then  go  away.  Of  course 
I  knew  well  that  the  beast  could 
and  would  do  nothing :  and  I  has- 
tened to  say  so  to  the  apprehensive 
man.  But  I  knew  that  the  poor 
fellow  would  go  away  home ;  and 
brood  over  the  beast's  ominous 
threats;  and  imagine  a  hundred 
terrible  contingencies:  and  work 
himself  into  a  fever  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  And  it  is  because  I  know 
that  the  vague  threatener  counted 
on  all  that ;  and  wished  it ;  and 
enjoyed  the  thought  of  the  slow 
t4)nncnt  he  wa-s  causing ;  that  I 
choose  to  call  him  a  beast  rather 
than  a  man.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
order  of  beings,  worse  than  beast. s, 
to  which  that  being  should  rather 
be  referred.  You  have  said  or  done 
something,  which  has  given  offence 
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to  certain  of  your  neighbours.  Mr. 
Snarling  comes  and  gives  you  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the 
indignation  they  feel,  and  of  their 
plans  for  vengeance.  Mr.  Snarling 
IS  happy  to  see  you  look  somewhat 
annoyed  :  and  he  kindly  says,  *  Oh, 
never  mind:  this  will  blow  over, 
as  dt/ier  things  you  Jvave  said  and 
done  have  blown  over^  Thus  he 
vaguely  suggests  that  you  have 
given  great  otfence  on  many  occa- 
sions, .^ri^id  ma<?.c  many  bitter  ene- 
mies. He  adds,  in  a  musing  voice, 
'  Yes,  as  many  other  t lungs  have 
blown  over.'  Turn  the  individual 
out ;  and  cut  his  acquaintance.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  a  upas 
tree  in  your  neighbourhood.  Of 
all  disagreeable  men,  a  man  with 
his  tendencies  is  the  most  disagree- 
able. The  bitterest  and  longest 
lasting  east-^^dnd,  acts  less  pernici- 
ously on  body  and  soul,  than  does 
the  society  of  Mr.  Snarling. 

Suspicious  people  are  disagree- 
able :  also  people  who  are  alwajrs 
taking  the  pet.  Indeed,  suspici- 
ousness and  pettedness  generally 
go  together.  There  are  many  men 
and  women  who  are  always  imagin- 
ing that  some  insult  is  designed  by 
the  most  innocent  words  and  doings 
of  those  around  them :  and  always 
suspecting  that  some  evil  intention 
against  their  peace  is  cherished  by 
some  one  or  other.  It  is  most 
irritating  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  impracticable  and  silly 
mortals.  But  it  is  a  delightful 
thing  to  work  along  with  a  man  who 
never  takes  offence :  a  frank,  manly 
man,  who  gives  credit  to  others  for 
the  same  generosity  of  nature 
which  he  feels  within  himself; 
and  who  if  he  thinks  he  has  rea- 
son to  comjjlain,  speaks  out  his 
mind  and  has  things  cleared  up  at 
once.  A  disagreeable  person  is  he 
who  frequently  sends  letters  to 
you  without  paying  the  postage; 
leaving  you  to  pay  twopence  for 
each  penny  which  he  has  thus 
saved.  The  loss  of  twopence  is  no 
great  matter ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing irritating  in  the  feeling  thaA 
your  correspondent  has  delibe- 
rately resolved  that  he  would  save 
liis  penny  at  the  cost  of  your  two- 
pence.    There  is  a  man,  describ- 


ing himself  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  (I  cannot  think 
he  is  one)  who  occasionaUy  sends 
me  an  abusive  anonymous  letter ; 
and  who  invariably  sends  his  let- 
ters unpaid.  I  do  not  mind  about 
the  man's  abuse  ;  but  I  confess  I 
grudge  my  twopence.  I  have  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  people  who 
send  letters  unpaid,  .do  so  habitu- 
ally. I  have  known  the  same  in- 
dividual send  six  successive  letters 
unpaid.  And  it  is  probably  within 
the  experience  oi  most  of  my 
readers,  that  but  of  (say)  a  hundred 
correspondents,  ninety-nine  inva- 
riably i)ay  their  letters  properly; 
while  time  after  time  the  hun- 
dredth sends  his  with  the  abomi- 
nable big  2  stamped  upon  it ;  and 
your  servant  walks  in  and  worries 
you  by  the  old  statement  that  the 
postman  is  waiting.  Let  me  ad- 
vise every  reader  to  do  what  I  in- 
tend doing  for  the  future :  to  wit, 
to  refuse  to  receive  any  \mpaia 
letter.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
by  so  doing  you  will  not  lose  any 
letter  that  is  worth  having.  A 
class  of  people,  very  closely  analo- 
gous to  tliat  of  the  people  who  do 
not  pay  their  letters,  is  that  of  such 
as  are  constantly  borrowing  small 
sums  from  their  friends,  which 
they  never  restore.  If  you  should 
ever  be  thrown  into  the  society  of 
such,  your  right  course  wiU  be  to 
take  care  to  have  no  money  in  your 
pocket.  People  are  disagreeable, 
who  are  given  to  talking  of  the 
badness  of  their  servants,  the  un- 
dutifulness  of  their  children,  the 
smokiness  of  their  chimneys,  and 
the  deficiency  of  their  digestive 
organs.  And  though  with  a  true 
and  close  friend,  it  is  a  great  relief, 
and  a  special  tie,  to  have  spoken 
out  your  heart  about  your  burdens 
and  sorrows;  it  is  expedient,  in 
conversation  with  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances, to  keep  these  to  your- 
self. 

It  must  be  admitted,  with  great 
regret,  that  people  who  make  a 
considerable  profession  of  religion 
have  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  disagreeable 
than  almost  any  other  human 
beings  have  ever  made  themselves. 
You   will   find   people,  who   not 
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merely  claim  to  be  pious  and  Clirls- 
tian  people,  but  to  be  very  much 
more  pious  aud  Christian  thau 
others,  who  are  extremely  unchari- 
table, unamiable.  repulsive,  stui>id, 
aud  narrow-muuled ;  and  intensely 
opinionated  and  self-satistied.  \^  e 
know,  from  a  very  high  authority, 
that  a  Christian  ouglit  to  be  an 
enistle  in  commendation  of  the 
blessed  foith  he  holds.  But  it  is 
beyond  question,  that  many  people 
who  profess  to  be  diristians,  are 
like  grim  Gorgon's  heads  warning 
eople  off  from  having  anything  to 
o  with  Christianity.  Why  should 
a  middle-aged  clergyman  walk 
about  the  streets  with  a  sullen  and 
malignant  scowl  always  on  his  face, 
whicli  at  the  best  would  be  a  \QTy 
Uglv  one]  Why  should  another 
walk  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and 
his  eyes  n)lled  up  till  they  seem 
likely  to  roll  out  I  And  why  should 
a  third  be  always  dabbfed  over 
with  a  cLammy  [wrspiration ;  and 
prolong  all  his  vowels  to  twice  the 
usual  length  ]  Jt  i.s  indeed  a  most 
woful  thing,  that  people  who  evince 
a  spirit  in  every  re8)>ect  the  direct 
oontrary  of  that  of  our  Blessed  lie- 
deeiner,  siiould  fancy  that  they  are 
Christians  of  singular  attainments : 
and  it  is  more  woful  still,  that 
many  young  people  should  be 
scareil  away  into  irreligion  or  un- 
belief by  the  wretched  delusion 
that  these  creatures,  wickedly  cari- 
ciituring  Christianity,  are  fairly 
re[)rcsenting  it.  1  nave  l)eheld 
mt)re  deliberate  malice,  more  lying 
aud  cheating,  more  backbiting  and 
Klandering,  denser  stupidity,  and 
greater  self-suffiiicncy, among  bad- 
hearted  and  wningheadeil  religion- 
ists ;  tiian  auKwig  any  other  order 
of  human  beings.  1  have  known 
more  malignity  iuid  hlainler  con- 
veyed in  the  f<>rm  of  a  prayer,  than 
shouhl  have  coiiMfqn^l  any  on  li nary 
libeHer  to  the  pillnr>'.  1  have 
known  a  ]>ers(in  who  nnule  evening 
prayer  a  means  of  infuriating  and 
stabbing  the  servants:  under  the 
pretext  of  confessing  their  sins. 
*Th(»u  knowest,  b)rd,  how  my  ser- 
vants liave  been  occnpietl  this  <lay  :* 
with  thesu  W(»rds  did  the  bhis- 
pheinous  mockery  of  prayer  begin 


one  Sunday  evening  in  a  house  I 
could  easily  indicate :  and  then  the 
man,  under  the  pretext  of  address- 
ing the  Almightv,  raked  up  all  the 
misdoings  of  the  servants  (they 
being  present,  of  course)  in  a  fashion 
which,  if  he  uad  ventured  on  it  at 
any  other  time,  would  probably 
have  led  some  of  them  to  assault 
him.  '  I  went  to  Edinburgh,*  said 
a  Higldand  elder,  '  and  was  there 
a  Sabbath.  It  was  an  awf  u*  sight ! 
There,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  yi>u 
would  see  people  walking  along  the 
street,  smiling  as  if  they  were 
PEBFECTLY  HAPPY  !'  There  was  the 
i/nivamtn  of  the  poor  Highlander's 
charge.  To  think  of  people  being 
or  looking  hapi»y  on  the  Lord's 
day !  And  indeed  to  think  of  a 
Christian  man  ever  venturing  to  be 
happy  at  all !  *  Yes,  thu)  parish 
was  highly  favoured  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown,'  said  a 
spiteful  and  venomous  old  woman ; 
with  a  glance  of  deadly  malice  at  a 
young  lad  who  was  present.  That 
young  hid  was  the  son  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  imrisli :  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  exemplary  cler- 
gymen in  Britain.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Brown  were  the  clergj-men 
who  preceded  hiuu  And  the  »pite- 
ful  old  woman  adopted  this  means 
of  sticking  a  pin  into  the  young 
lad  :  conveving  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  sad  falling  otf  now.  1  saw 
and  heard  her,  my  reader.  Now 
when  an  ordhiary  spiteful  person 
says  a  malicious  tiling,  being  quite 
aware  that  she  is  saying  a  nndicious 
thing,  and  that  her  motive  is  pure 
malice,  you  are  disgmtted.  But 
when  a  ^piteful  ]>ersi»n  siiys  a  mali- 
cious thing,  all  the  while  fancying 
herself  a  very  pious  person  ;  ami 
fancying  that  in  gnitifying  her 
spite,  she  is  acting  from  Christian 
principle :  1  siiy  tlie  sight  is  to  me 
one  of  the  most  diBgusting,  \HiT- 
nlexing,  an<l  miserable,  that  ever 
human  eye  iKihehi.  1  have  no  tear 
of  the  attacks  of  enemies  on  the 
blesse<l  Faith  in  which  1  live,  and 
]u>i>e  to  die.  lint  it  is  dismal,  to 
see  how  our  lioly  religi<»n  is  niisre- 
presented  btt-iru  the  worM,  by  the 
vile  inipo2»torn  who  preteml  to  be 
its  friends. 
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Among  the  disagreeable  people 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
probably  many  are  purely  hypo- 
crites. But  we  willingly  believe 
that  there  are  people,  m  whom 
Christianity  appears  in  a  wretch- 
edly stunted  and  distorted  form, 
who  yet  are  right  at  the  root.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  a 
Christian,  because  he  turns  up  his 
eyes  and  drawls  out  his  words; 
and  when  asked  to  say  grace,  offers 
a  prayer  of  twenty  minutes*  dura- 
tion. But  again,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  not  a  Christian,  though 
he  may  do  all  these  things.  The 
bitter  sectary,  who  distinctly  says 
that  a  humble,  pious  man,  just 
dead,  has  *gone  to  hell,'  because 
he  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,—  however  abhorrent  that 
sectary  may  be  in  some  respects, 
may  be,  in  the  main,  within  the 
Good  (Shepherd's  fold,  wherein 
he  fancies  there  are  very  few  but 
himself  The  dissenting  teacher 
who  declared  from  his  pulpit  that 
the  parish  clergyman  (newly  come, 
and  an  entire  stranger  to  him)  was 
'  a  servant  of  Satan,'  may  possibly 
have  been  a  good  man,  after  all. 
Grievous  defects  and  errors  may 
exist  in  a  Christian  character, 
which  is  a  Christian  character  stilL 
And  the  Christian,  horribly  dis- 
agreeable and  repulsive  now,  will 
some  day,  we  trust,  liave  all  tlud 
purged  away.  But  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  any  Christian,  by  so  far 
as  he  is  disagreeable  and  repul- 
sive, deviates  from  the  right  thing. 
Oh  my  reader,  when  ray  heart  is 
sometimes  sore  through  what  I  see 
of  disiigrecable  traits  in  Christian 
character,  what  a  blessed  relief 
there  is  in  turning  to  the  simple 
pages,  and  seeing  for  the  thousandth 
time  The  True  Christian  Character, 
—so  dittcrent !  Yes,  thank  God, 
we  know  where  to  look,  to  find 
what  every  pious  man  should  be 
liumbly  aiming  to  be:  and  when 
we  see  That  i^ace,  and  hear  That 
Voice,  there  is  something  that 
soothes  and  cheers  among  the 
wretched  irajMirfections  (in  one's- 
self  as  in  others)  of  the  [)resent : — 
something  tiiat  warms  the  heart, 
and  that  brings  a  man  to  his  knees ! 


The  present  writer  has  a  relative, 
who  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  a 
certain  famous  University.  With 
that  theologian  I  recently  hiid  a 
conversation  on  the  matter  of  which 
we  have  just  been  thinking.  The 
Professor  lamented  bitterly  the 
unchristian  features  of  character 
which  may  be  found  in  many  peo- 
ple making  a  great  x^arade  of  tneir 
Christianity.  He  mentioned  vari- 
ous facts,  which  had  recently  come 
to  his  own  knowledge;  which 
would  sustain  stronger  expressions 
of  opinion  than  any  whicn  I  have 
given.  But  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  no 
fools  could  get  to  heaven  ;  nor  any 
unamiable,  narrow-minded,  sour, 
and  stupid  people.  Now,  said  he, 
with  great  force  of  reason,  religion 
does  not  alter  idiosyncrasy.  When 
a  fool  becomes  a  Christian,  he  will 
be  a  foolish  Christian.  A  narrow- 
minded  man,  will  be  a  narrow- 
minded  Christian :  a  stupid  man,  a 
stupid  Cliristiau.  And  though  a 
malignant  man  will  have  his  ma- 
lignity much  diminished,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  will  be  com- 
pletely rooted  out.  *  When  I  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.* 
*  I  find  a  law  in  my  members,  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  my  mind : 
and  enslaving  me  to  the  law  of  sin. 
But  you  are  not  to  blame  Chris- 
tianity for  the  stupidity  and  un- 
amiability  of  Christians.  If  they 
be  disagreeable,  it  is  not  the  mea- 
sure of  true  religion  they  have  got, 
that  makes  them  so.  Li  so  far  as 
they  are  disagreeable,  they  depart 
from  the  standard.  You  know, 
you  may  make  water  sweet  or  sour : 
you  may  make  it  red,  blue,  black : 
and  it  will  be  water  still,  though 
its  purity  and  pleasantness  are 
much  interfered  with.  In  like 
manner,  Christianity  may  co-exist 
with  a  good  deal  of  acid ;  with  a 
great  niany  features  of  character 
very  inconsistent  with  itself.  The 
cup  of  fair  water  may  have  a  bottle 
of  ink  emptied  into  it,  or  a  little 
verjuice,  or  even  a  little  strychnine. 
And  yet,  though  sadly  deterio- 
rated: though  hopelessly  disguised; 
the  fEiir  water  is  there:  and  not 
entirely  neutralized. 
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And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
you  will  find  many  persons  who  are 
very  charitable  to  blackguards,  but 
who  have  no  charity  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  really  gooa  ])eople.  They 
will  hunt  out  the  act  of  thoughtless 
liberality,  done  by  the  scapegrace 
who  broke  his  mother  s  heart,  and 
squandered  his  poor  sisters*  little 
portions :  they  will  make  much  of 
that  liberal  act:  such  an  act  as 
tossing  to  some  i)oor  Magdalen  a 
purse,  filled  with  money  which  was 
probably  not  his  own :  and  they 
will  insist  that  there  is  hope  for  the 
black^aixl  yet.  But  these  persons 
will  tightly  shut  their  eyes  against 
a  great  many  substantially  ^ood 
de^s,  done  by  a  man  who  thinks 
Prelacy  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, or  who  thinks  that  stained 


glass  and  an  organ  are  sinful.  I 
ffrant  you  that  there  is  a  certain 
fairness  in  trying  the  blackguard 
and  the  religionist  by  different 
standards.  Where  the  pretension 
is  higher,  the  test  may  justly  be 
more  severe.  But  I  say  it  is  unfair 
to  puzzle  out  with  diligence  the 
one  or  two  good  things  in  the 
character  of  a  reckless  scamp  :  and 
to  refuse  moderate  attention  to  the 
many  good  points  about  a  weak, 
narrow-minded,  and  uncharitable 
good  person.  I  ask  for  charity  in 
the  estimating  of  all  human  charac- 
ters; even  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  would  show 
no  charity  to  another.  I  confess 
freely  that  in  the  last-named  case, 
the  exercise  of  charity  is  extremely 
difRcult. 

A.  K  H.  B. 


THE  FIXE  ART  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


IT  would  be  a  nice  question  for 
an  artistic  theorist  to  decide 
where  the  industrial  art  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  ends,  and 
its  fine  art  begins.  Is  its  decora- 
tive art  t-o  be  classed  as  fine  or  in- 
dustrial ?  Much  pretty  argument, 
and  some  ingenious  hair-splitting, 
might  be  devoted  to  this  point.  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  we  should 
always  incline  to  give  the  widest 
interpretation  to  the  term  fine  art 
We  conceive  the  faculty  for  art 
throughout  its  whole  range  to  be 
essentially  the  same;  being  com- 
{K>sed,  firstly,  of  a  strong  percep- 
tion of  character  and  beauty  in  the 
abstract  pr(»j)erties  of  form  and 
colour,  and  in  tbe  actual  facts  of 
nature ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  vivid 
adaptation  of  these  in  whatever 
shape.  The  painting  of  a  ])icture, 
the  carving  of  a  statue,  the  design 
of  a  building,  the  setting  of  a  jewel, 
are  all  cxemplificiitions  of  the 
faculty  of  fine  art ;  the  right  doing 
of  any  one  of  these  things  is  the 
function  of  an  artist,  and  none  but 
an  artist,  in  the  correct  sense  of 
the  word,  can  manage  it  well  We 
conceive,  also,  that   the   extreme 


division  and  subdivision  of  art  in 
the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  features  of  it— one  of  those 
which  most  cramp  the  artist,  mis- 
lead the  i)ublic  taste,  and  cripple 
the  powers  of  art  itsel£  There 
ought  to  be  much  less  of  this  dis- 
tinction, and  a  much  freer  field  for 
the  artist  to  work  in.  The  healthy 
and  progressive  periods  of  art  have 
been  those  in  which  an  artist  for 
one  thing  was  intrinsically  an  artist 
for  an^'thing.  Not  to  recur  to  tlie 
antique  times,  we  may  remember 
that  Qiotto  would  paint  a  Cruci- 
fixion or  a  coat-of-arms,  as  he  was 
bidden,  draw  a  circle  as  a  final 
proof  of  his  artistic  power,  or  exe- 
cute a  work  of  sculpture  or  of 
architecture,  with  jierfect  sim- 
plicity of  ctimjKJtcnce,  and  no  sense 
of  incongruity.  Vem>cchio  was 
sculptor  and  i>ainter;  Luca  della 
Roboia,  sculpti^r  and  potter; 
Francia.  goldsmith  and  painter; 
Leonarao  and  ^lichacl  Angelo, 
were  sculptors,  ]>aiuters,  and  archi- 
tects; Raffiielle  was  the  same,  as 
well  as  a  painter  of  architectural 
ornament,  and  perhaps  a  designer 
for  potter}' ;  Titian  would  do  mo- 
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saics ;  Durer,  engravings,  as  readily 
as  pictures ;  Cellini,  colossal  groups, 
as  artistically  as  jewellery  and  plate. 
We  might  prolong  the  list  to  al- 
most any  extent.  What  have  we 
now  1  Engravers  upon  copper  who 
know  notliing  of  wood,  and  painters 
in  water-colour  who  could  not 
work  in  oils.  The  time  will  per- 
haps come  again  when  we  shall  be 
well  assured  that  the  best  painter 
or  sculptor  is  the  man  to  do  a 
chair  or  a  drinking-glass  also,  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else ;  when  we 
shall  naturally  ask  him  to  do  these 
things,  and  he  will  do  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  knowing  no  rea- 
son, in  liis  aptitude  or  Ms  profes- 
sional position,  why  he  should  not. 
That  time  will  be  a  better  one  than 
the  present  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Holding  these  opinions,  we 
should  feel  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prising, under  the  fine  art  of  the 
Exhibition,  a  great  deal  of  its  in- 
dustrial art.  The  exclusion  of 
painted  glass,  for  instance,  is 
merely  arbitrary  ;  and  we  couldgo  a 
long  way  beyond  this  in  the  works 
to  be  included.  Neither  should 
we  at  all  fear  to  exalt  the  art  of 
the  lower  material  form  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  higher,  where 
the  facts  might  appear  to  us 
to  warrant  it.  The  truest  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  subject  might 
possibly  show  us  that  about  the 
very  best  fine  art  practised  at  the 
present  day  in  any  corner  of  the 
globe,  is  the  decorative  art  of  the 
Japanese.  We  will  not  indeed 
venture  to  assert  this  as  a  fact ; 
but  we  do  advance  it  as  a  position 
capable  of  being  fairly  entertained, 
and  by  no  means  refutable  on  the 
mere  ground  that  historic  painting 
and  ideal  sculpture  are  higherfoi'ms 
of  art.  After  being  sufficiently  de- 
rided or  decried  for  hinting  at  such 
a  heresy,  we  shall  still  bear  in 
mind  the  relative  value  of  an 
Etruscan  vase  and  late  Eoman 
figure  sculpture,  of  a  x>a'inted  win- 
dow at  Ciiartrcs,  and  a  picture  by 
Domenichino,  of  pottery  in  Delia 
Eobbia's  hands,  and  marble  in 
Bandinelli's,  and  shall  perhaps 
deem  the  suggestion  undisproved. 


However,  our  intention  is  to 
start  with  a  more  limited  view  of 
the  fine  art  of  the  Exhibition,  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  the  official 
catalogue  to  that  department  of  it. 
The  subdivisions  which  this  cata- 
logue gives,  in  reference  to  the 
country  most  fully  represented, 
which  is  naturally  our  own,  are 
those  of  paintings  m  oil-colour  and 
in  water-colour,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, engraving,  ana  art-designs. 
To  these  we  shall  at  present  confine 
ourselves. 

It  may  be  not  irrelevant  or  un- 
interesting to  examine,  in  the  first 
Slace,  the  comparative  range  and 
evelopment  of  the  fine  art  in 
the  present  Exhibition,  and  in  its 
three  great  precursors,  the  original 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1835,  and  the  Art- 
treasures  Exhibition  in  Manchester 
of  1857. 

The  first  of  these  three,  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85 1,  need  not  detain 
us  long.  It  purported  to  be  a  dis- 
play of  *  the  works  of  Industry  of 
all  nations,'  and  included  none  of 
the  aforenamed  sections  of  fine  art, 
except  sculpture,  and  that  much 
less  fully  and  systematically  repre- 
sented than  in  the  collections  of 
1855  and  of  the  present  year,  though 
it  must  have  considerably  exceeded 
the  collection  of  1857. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we 
find,  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
respective  catalogues,  that  the  Ex- 
hibition now  open  not  only  far 
transcends  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion in  its  representation  of  modem 
art.  but  even  exceeds  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  (about  700  works)  the 
Paris  Exhibition  as  well.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  Manchester  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  basis  of 
selection  was  a  verv  different  one. 
and  that  works  of  the  older  as  well 
as  the  existing  schools  enriched 
the  walls.  These,  however,  cannot 
be  in  any  way  reckoned  in  the 
comparison  which  we  are  now  in- 
stituting. Taking  the  modem  art 
of  that  Exhibition,  as  well  as  of  the 
Paris  and  London  ones,  in  which 
the  whole  is  modern,  the  account, 
as  near  as  we  can  give  the  numbers, 
stands  thus : — 
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Brituh  Art,  For^gn  Art,  Total. 

Parii,  1855 782     ..  .     4307     .  .  .  5089 

HaDchegter»  1857,  about  •     .     4100    .     •  .       700    .  .  .  3800 

London,  1863 3333    .     .  .     1443    .  .  .  5766* 


Some  readers  may  perhaps  like 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  items. 


For  their  benefit  we  append  the 
following  table : — 


In  Paris, 
Knmbera.    Totals. 

BritUh  Oil-punting 131  ^ 

„      Water-ooloon 146 

„      Sculpture 77 

„      Architecture 118 

„      Engraving i^ 

,,      Art-designs — 

,,      Dependencies —  . 

French  Painting 1869 

,,      Sculpture 385 

,,      Architecture 1S8 

f,      Eugraving 7B6 

German  (including  Austrian)  Painting  .     .  379 

„             ,f             ,,        Sculpture     .  164 

,1              ,,              ff        Architecture.  9 

„             „              „        EngraTing    .  83 

Dutch  and  Belgian  Painting 313 


Sculpture 
,,  „       Architecture     .     • 

»»  M       Engraving     .     .     . 

Swiss,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  Art 

Kussian  Art 

Italian  (including  Roman)  Painting 
M  ,,  M       Sculpturef  . 

,,  ,,  ,,       Architecture 

„  „  „       Engraving    .     .       — 

Spanish  Art 137 

Swiss  ditto 110 

United  States  ditto 43 

Other  Countries  ditto 60 


783 


1718 


635 


30 

"5 

191 
138 

66 

43 
119 

'3 
53 


In  London. 
Nnmben.    Totals. 

693 
556 

3«7 

51 

36 

95 

iio 

83 
I '5 

96 
«5^ 

36 


3333 


4»6 


604 


"3 


76 


137 
no 

43 
60 


398 

333 
"5 

550 

43 
119 

13 

53 


There  are  a  few  noticeable  points 
in  this  list.  It  is  with  some  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  regret,  that  we 
find  the  French  contribution  to 
London  to  be  greatly  below  the 
English  contribution  to  Paris— 426 
to  782 ;  and  actually  below  both 
the  Germanic  (604)  and  the  Italian 
(550)  sections  here.  The  totiil  ab- 
sence of  Kussia  from  I^aris  in  the 
war-year  of  1855  presents  some 
analogy  to  the  reduction  of  the 
United  States  art,  in  this  year  of 
their  war,  to  13  works  from  43, 
spite  of  the  greater  intercourse 
held  by  the  States  with  England 
than  with  France.  However,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  American 


works  of  art  is  excluded  from  this 
numbering ;  and  we  have  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  best 
means  of  forming  an  opinion,  that 
the  war  is  not  really  so  much 
responsible  for  the  small  show,  as 
the  difficulty  and  risk  in  the 
transport  of  works  of  art  from  so 
great  a  distance.  The  lai]g;est  pro- 
portional increase  by  far  is  that  of 
Italy — fn)m  76  works  to  550,  or 
more  than  seven  times  as  many. 
The  impulse  of  a  people  which 
now  feels  itself  free,  the  unity 
of  movement  in  a  consolidated 
nation,  and  tlie  influence  of  the 
Florentine  Exliibition  of  last  year, 
all  doubtless  conduce  to  so  saUs- 


*  These  numbeni  are  the  totiU  of  the  items  afterwards  given,  and  fall  somevhat 
below  the  actual  tigurefi  printed  in  the  catalogues  :  the  London  catalogue  etjiectally 
■eemi  to  hare  left  some  considerable  margin  for  |)ofwible  CDUtributions.  According  to 
the  catalogues,  the  total  in  Parin  wa«  5138,  and  iu  London  6338. 

t  The  sculpture  in  the  'Roman  Court*  inclndes  Mveral  worka  hj  Kngiiik« 
American,  and  other  artists.     The  Venetian  works  pass  as  *  Aostrian,*  en  attendamt. 
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factory  a  result.  The  *  Other 
Countries'  ou  our  list  include 
Greece  in  woful  imbecility,  and  one 
painter  (in  a  rather  sloppy  style) 
from  Turkey. 


One  more  item  of  statistics,  and 
we  shall  have  done  with  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  com- 
parative numbers  of  the  several 
classes  of  art  were  as  follows : — 


In  Paris. 

In  Lond-oji. 

Painting 

3362 

2846 

Sculpture 

737 

751 

Architecture 

.        .          364        . 

1007 

Engraving     . 

.        .          635        . 

.        .          841 

Art-designs  . 

321 

This  table  shows  that  the  increase 
of  London  over  Paris  in  the  num- 
ber of  works  exhibited  is  more 
than  covered  by  the  architectund' 
and  art-designs  sections;  the  in- 
crease in  two  of  the  other  three 
sections  would  merge,  if  the  tliree 
are  taken  together,  in  the  sensible 
decrease  in  the  single  section  of 
painting.  Concerning  this,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  Paris  Exhibition  included 
the  biennial  display  of  French  art, 
corresponding    to    our   Academy 

fallery;  whereas  the  London  Ex- 
ibition  has  excluded  British  works 
of  painting  not  previously  brought 
before  tlie  public.  On  this  p*oint  a 
good  deal  might  be,  and  has  been, 
said  upon  both  sides.  Some  artists 
feel  it  a  grievance  that  important 
works  in  which  they  would  have 
done  their  best  for  so  special  an 
occasion  became  inadmissible.  On 
the  otber  hand,  it  might  have  been 
scarcely  fair  to  interfere  with  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  esta- 
blished bodies  to  so  serious  an  ex- 
tent as  the  admission  of  new  worts 
would  have  implied ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  easy  to  keep  out,  in  the 
interests  of  art,  poor  productions 
of  prominent  men.  We  incline  to 
think  that  tJie  Commissioners  ex- 
ercised, on  tlie  whole,  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter:  and  wo 
would  say  the  same  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  works  of  line  art  from  the 
prize-list,  the  ftict  being  that  no 
tribunal  of  taste  could  be  got  to- 
gether carrying  sufficient  authority 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  prevalent 
character  of  the  respective  schools 
(»f  art  is  a  subject  which  might  be 
treated  from  various  points  of  view, 
and  upon  which  much  might  be 
said  from  any  one  of  these.  We 
shall  aim  at  being  summary  rather 


than  exhaustive,  and  at  adhering  to 
matter  of  fact  rather  than  launch- 
ing into  speculation. 

The  French  artist  is  the  one  who 
keeps  the  properties  and  the  limi- 
tations of  art  most  steadily  in  view. 
He  addresses  himself  with  a  clearer 
consciousness  and  a  firmer  purpose 
to  using  the  elements  of  his  subject 
as  far  as  they  pertain  to  an  artistic 
conception,  and  eliminating  those 
which  prove  extraneous  or  obstruc- 
tive. To  this  quality  of  mind  he 
unites  the  most  advanced  mastery 
of  the  materials  of  art  taken  collec- 
tively, and  the  greatest  readiness 
to  move  along  with  the  general 
movement  of  his  school — to  *  keep 
in  step,*  as  it  were,  with  his  col- 
leagues, and  follow  out  the  impulse 
of  his  chiefs.  At  the  same  time. 
French  art  embraces  an  unrestricted 
range  of  subject,  from  the  grand  in 
scale  and  idea,  to  all  forms  of  sub- 
ordinate work.  The  result  is  that 
French  art  has  more  uniformity, 
continuity,  thoroughness  of  artistic 
aim,  and  adeiiuate  rendering  of  the 
thing  intended  according  to  the 
method  proposed,  tlian  tne  art  of 
any  other  country :  it  has  the  most 
of  national,  and  the  most  also  of 
artistic,  style.  Its  tendency  to 
select,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rea- 
lize— to  exhibit  facts  with  gravity 
and  system,  and  in  their  relations 
as  w^ell  as  individually— makes  the 
French,  even  irrespectively  of  direct 
choice  of  subject,  the  most  historic 
school  of  modern  Europe. 

With  the  French  we  may  in  the 
main  class  the  Belgian  school, 
which  shows  strongly  in  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition.  In  feeling  and 
styles  it  is  nearly  related  to  the 
French  school;  though  with  as 
much  distinctiveness  as  suffices  to 
render  it  a  living  and  genuinely 
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national  school,  not  a  mere  acces- 
sory offshoot.  As  here  displayed, 
it  is  dominated  by  two  men  of  con- 
spicuous ability,  uallait  and  Leys, 
tlie  latter  an  unmistakeablv  great 
painter.  The  aim  of  both  these 
men  is  historic — Gallait  with  a  ten- 
dency to  sentiment,  ingenuity,  and 
eclecticism,  Leys  with  an  intense 
re-development  of  mediaeval  art, 
especially  that  of  his  own  country, 
which  makes  his  works  the  most 
exceptional^  and  nearly  the  most 
admirable,  m  the  whole  collection. 
The  German  school  has  as  much 
aspiration,  and  perhaps  as  wide  a 
range,  as  the  Prench,  but  falls 
far  short  of  that  in  the  inborn 
faculty  of  art.  While  the  French- 
man discerns,  as  a  general  rule, 
how  his  subject  can  be  treated  with 
an  artistic  result,  and  treats  it  ac- 
cordingly, the  German  is  hammer- 
ing at  a  matter  of  fact,  or  elaborat- 
ing a  train  of  thought — setting 
forth  a  treatise  in  form  or  colour. 
Gennan  art  betrays  too  much  of 
the  contending  forces  of  the  *  phi- 
lister'  and  the  professor,  neither  of 
whom  is  intnnsicaily  an  artist. 
The  art  of  the  philister  is  literal, 
jejune  not  depending  upon  the 
real  powers  of  art  for  its  impres- 
sion. That  of  the  professor  is 
learned,  thoughtful,  wide-reaching, 
persistentlv  demonstrative  :  it  asks 
you  to  unclerstand  it  rather  than  to 
perceive  and  feel  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  reasons  for  its  every  item : 
but  there  is  one  reason  against  all 
its  items  together,  and  that  is  that 
they  do  not  produce  \x\wn  the  eye 
and  the  feelings  the  impression  of 
a  spontaneous  and  beautiful  work 
of  art.  A  man  like  Overbeck  or 
Kaulbach  resolves  that  art  must 
fultil  certain  conditions  in  order  to 
be  sacred  or  historical ;  not  simply 
that  it  must  exhibit,  in  a  direct 
form  and  by  tlie  open  secret  of  the 
means  of  art^  the  natural  percep- 
tions and  feelings  of  the  painter,  to 
be  received  with  eqiial  directness 
by  the  spectator.  We  have  on  the 
whole,  in  German  art,  much  capa- 
city and  exertion,  with  very  little 
intuition.  Allowing  for  honour- 
able exceptions,  its  most  imiK>sing 
works  are  stilted,  its  slighter  efforts 
by  well-trained  men  trite  and  un- 


gracious, and  its  lower  level  of 
mere  furniture-art  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  the  day.  Yet  there  is  so 
much  solid  material  to  work  upon 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  advent  of  a 
ffreat  mttural  painter .  might  pro- 
duce as  salient  effects  in  the  oppo- 
site and  true  direction  as  the  pie- 
tistic  and  theoretic  revivalism  of 
Overbeck  and  others,  has  for  years 
past  produced  in  the  track  now 
pursued  by  the  German  devotees 
of  high  art. 

The  British  school  stands  apart 
from  the  foreign  ones  chiefly  in 
two  respects.  It  began  only  early 
in  last  century,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  any  chain  "of  tradition  link- 
ing it  with  the  elder  schools ;  and 
it  IS  much  more  distinctly  marked 
by  the  individual  aim  of  each  artist 
to  do  what  he  chooses  in  his  own 
way  than  by  the  feeling  for  artistic 
style  or  any  technical  ideal  At 
the  present  day  this  latter  charac- 
teristic is  waning  as  the  impulse 
towards  definite  fact,  and  bold  yet 
exact  realization,  set  on  foot  by 
*■  Prse-rafiilblitism'  in  1849,  spreads 
over  the  entire  school.  Still,  this 
impulse,  whatever  it  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to,  is  more  based  upon 
the  principle  of  going  straight  to 
nature  than  upon  any  conception 
of  art  as  art,  such  as  would  result 
in  technical  uniformity  of  style. 
In  other  respects  the  good  and  evil 
effects  of  the  influences  to  which 
the  British  school  has  been  sub- 
jected are  extremely  mixed.  Its 
freedom  from  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  past  has  been  a 
benefit  to  its  naturalness  and  living 
interest,  but  has  alwap  left  it 
hitherto  somewhat  in  the  uneasy 
position  of  a  ixtri'^nu  who  would 
fain  stand  on  a  level  with  the  old 
families,  but  does  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  British  art  has 
almost  always  failed  in  attempting 
the  classical  or  the  sacred  or  heroic 
treated  acconling  to  the  '  hich  art* 
formula;  it  is  not  grounded  in 
these  things,  and  yet  feels  that  its 
position  is  depressed  by  the  want 
of  them.  Of  course  the  right  plan 
would  be  to  leave  them  on  one 
side  till  time  and  training  bring 
the  tone  of  them,  till  the  adolescent 
art   grows   into  them    naturally; 
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just  as  the  parvenu's  best  wisdom 
would  be  to  remain  an  eminent 
man  of  the  middle  class  instead  of 
figuring  as  a  pseudo-aristocrat,  and 
to  leave  aristocracy  for  his  great- 
grandchildren to  lapse  into.  The 
*  great  style'  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  attempting  unprepared  a  great 
subject  in  an  imitation  of  another 
mMi's  great  style;  only  by  great- 
ness of  conception  and  a  strenuous 
mastery  of  each  step  in  the  scale  of 
art,  leading  upwarclsto  the  highest. 
The  other  point  which  we  named 
as  distinctive  of  British  art — ^the 
individuality  of  aim  in  each  man, 
apart  from  any  general  feeling  for 
technical  ideal — has  been  equally 
cheauered  in  its  results.  One 
might  at  first  assume  that  such  a 
state  of  things  would  lead  to  great 
originality;  but  upon  close  in- 
spection the  expectation  is  disap- 
pointed. It  has  as  yet  led  rather 
to  nonconformity  than  to  origi- 
nality. The  artist  has  too  gene- 
rally not  reached  the  standard  of 
art,  instead  of  striking  out  an 
original  path  in  art ;  for  the  fact  is, 
that  in  art  the  art  is  itself  supreme, 
and  the  artist  who  does  not  try  to 
be  excellent  in  art,  but  rather  to 
do  something  to  please  his  own  or 
the  popular  notion,  has  not  risen 
into  the  region  in  which  artistic 
ori^/inalitj/ is  so  much  as  attainable. 
We  have  thus  had  a  great  number 
of  men  pursuing  art  with  a  certain 
freedom  from  cut-and-dry  dogma^ 
a  certain  openness  to  facts,  ana 
wish  to  follow  out  nature  in  variety 
of  matter,  freshness  of  colour  and 
surface,  and  the  like.  We  have 
had  more  of  this  sort  of  work  than 
the  Continental  nations,  and  yet 
tlie  result  has  not  been  admirable, 
because  the  efforts  have  been  scat- 
tered and  arbitrary,  and  not  guided 
by    adequate    conception    of    the 

Eortion  which  the  art  ought  to 
ear  in  the  work  of  art,  or  by  any 
strong  resolve  to  work  up  to  and 
realize  such  a  conception.  The 
school  has  been  plain-sailing,  easy- 
going, discursive,  garrulous,  not 
wound  up  by  a  strong  purpose, 
and  pursuing  it  by  clearly  dofinea 
means.  But  if  this  has  been  the 
character  of  the  school  generally, 
we  can   at  any  rate  claim   some 


most  noble  men  as  rising  out  of 
rather  than  abiding  in  it — ^Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Blake, 
Etty,  Turner,  David  Scott.  Flax- 
man,  and  others.  And  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  the  establishment  of 
Prae-ratfaelitism  and  the  works  of 
its  leading  men,  a  quite  new  order 
of  things  has  begim,  as  we  before 
intimated,  and  has  almost  trans- 
muted the  school 

Returning  to  the  foreign  schools, 
of  which  we  have  already  namea 
the  chief,  we  are  sorry  to  find  little 
to  praise  in  the  Italian.  The  land 
of  Giotto  and  Leonardo  remains 
fallow  as  yet,  waiting  for  a  new 
crop,  we  may  fairly  hope.  We  fail 
to  aiscem  any  special  character  in 
the  Italian  art.  It  is  not,  in  a 
direct  way,  much  addicted  to  futile 
copyism  of  its  own  past  greatness, 
nor  strongly  under  tne  iimuence  of 
the  French  or  any  other  living 
school.  It  is  mediocre  work  of 
nearly  the  same  kind  which  other 
nations  do  better  at  the  present 
day,  the  sculpture  more  attractive 
than  the  painting.  The  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and 
Russian  art  has  all  a  certain  ana- 
logy to  the  British  in  modem 
starting-point,  and  aim  at  direct- 
ness of  representation  rather  than 
at  any  particular  development  of 
style.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  has  a 
pedigree  going  further  back  than 
that  of  the  Bntish.  Its  art  of  the 
present  day  seems  to  have  de- 
scended without  any  violent  inter- 
ruption from  that  of  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Jan  Stein,  Terburg,  Cuyp, 
and  the  others  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Yet  it  has  no  special  re- 
semblance to  the  artistic  manner 
of  these  painters,  and  has  shaken 
oflf  the  love  of  ugliness  and  mean- 
ness which  infected  this  class. 
Barring  this,  it  treats  chiefly  simi- 
lar subjects  of  home  landscape  and 
social  life  in  a  style  separable  from 
that  of  Belgium,  as  being  smaller 
in  scale,  neater  in  surface,  and 
visibly  less  affected  by  France.  The 
Scandinavian  art  shows  healthily 
and  vigorously;  it  makes  a  much 
more  decided  imjjression  here  than 
it  did  in  Paris  in  1855,  and  has 
merit  enough  to  surprise  as  well 
as     gratify    most    visitors.      Its 
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choice  of  subject  is  generally 
serious,  combined  with  domestic 
heartiness,  and  with  the  view  of 
displaying  something  characteris- 
tically; its  artistic  point  of  view 
corresponds.  The  Danish  pictures 
are  perhaps  the  best ;  they  show  a 
greater  intermixture  of  foreign 
study  with  national  traits  than  do 
those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  but 
their  superiority  does  not  depend 
upon  this.  Sweden  sends  a  re- 
markable work  of  sculpture  in  the 
*  Grapplers,'  by  Molin.  From  Den- 
mark come  several  of  Thonvaldsen's 
works.  The  Russian  is  a  much  less 
national  art,  and  less  good  into  the 
bargain.  It  seems  to  pick  up  sub- 
jects, styles,  and  artistic  motives 
much  as  tney  come.  Spain  is 
noticeable  for  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  her  figure-subjects,  fre- 
quently of  a  very  ambitious  order, 
ohe  seems  scarcely  affected  by  the 
modem  feeling  for  landscape,  to 
judge  from  the  present  display. 
Her  power  of  art  is  barely  up  to 
the  mark,  and  yet  does  not  show 
any  gross  failure.  The  Swiss  art 
bears  its  part  verv  creditably  among 
the  minor  schools,  but  seems  rather 
wanting  in  a  powerful  point  of 
view ;  the  works,  though  including 
plenty  of  national  subjects,  have 
something  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, as  if  there  were  a  good 
number  of  skilful  enough  men  with 
no  parti ctilar  leadership  or  aim  to 
secure  their  work  against  a  quality 
a]»pr(>acliing  well-trained  amateur- 
ship.  The  United  States  display 
is  too  limited  to  do  any  justice  to 
the  pict4>rial  ability  of  the  country. 
In  sculi>turc,the  strikingly  fine  and 
very  unconventional  works  of  Mr. 
Story  (placed  in  the  Roman  Court^ 
secure  for  America  a  sculptural 
pre-eniinence  of  which  the  fussy 
popularity  of  Power's  *(ireek  Slave' 
m  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  was  but 
the  miroffe. 

In  estimating  the  relative  merits 
of  the  schools  as  here  represented, 
the  great  difference  of  the  starting- 
points  atlopted  by  the  several 
countries  must  be  borne  in  mind 
England  has  been  peculiarly  libcnd 
to  herself  in  this  respect ;  France 
peculiarly  restrictive.  The  former 
begins  with  Hogarth,  who  was  aa 


estabHshed  painter  towards  1730 ; 
the  latter  only  admits  works  exe- 
cuted by  living  men  since  1850,  or 
since  1840  by  the  dead,  if  bom 
later  tlian  1790.  Italy,  which  goes 
back  to  Canaletto,  with  Austria, 
S|>ain,  and  Russia,  follow  more  or 
less  the  example  of  England.  The 
other  countries  approximate  to 
France,  though  we  aoubt  whether 
any  has  adopted  quite  so  stringent 
a  mle.  Of  course  this  difference 
of  system  wholly  deranges  the 
balance  of  comparison.  We  may 
compare  the  fertility  of  mind  and 
motive  in  the  French  section  with 
that  in  the  British  section  from 
1840  or  1850;  but  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  lump  together  in  our 
brains  all  the  British  works  from 
Hogarth  toMilhiis,pit  them  against 
the  French,  and  vaunt  our  own 
superior  versatility  and  breadth  of 
range.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  inequality  of  plan 
was  not  a  mistake  in  the  scheme 
of  the  CommissionenL  gratifying 
indeed  to  our  nationalism  and  to 
the  eyes  which  feast  upon  Hogarths, 
Reynoldses,  and  Cronies,  but  by 
no  means  subserving  any  true  or 
consistent  theory  01  the  objects 
of  the  ExhibitioiL  Neither  do  we 
think  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  contributions  has  been  alto- 
gether judicious.  Not  to  hunt  up 
individual  instances  of  bad  hang- 
ing, the  excessive  cramming  of 
some  sections-  notably  the  British 
and    Italian — while   otliers    have 

Slenty  of  elbow-room ,  must  ba 
cemed  unfortunate,  if  not  in- 
vidious; and  the  scattering  of  the 
c(mtri  but  ions  of  each  artist— K>ften 

far  ajKirt is  at  least  untoward, and 

seems  to  have  been  carried  beyond 
what  any  practical  needs  de- 
manded. 

The  relation  between  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pictorial  and  tlie  sculp- 
tural art  of  the  several  amntries 
may  generally  be  well  irsced  up  to 
a  certain  point,  subject  to  the 
consideration  that  the  entire  sculp- 
tural art  of  the  time  is  weighed 
down  by  itseudo-classicisnu  The 
two  countnes  in  which  the  sculptor 
seems  most  nearly  to  bound  his 
aim  to  the  attainment  of  grace  and 
irttractivenessy  in  a  somewhat  con- 
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ventional  form,  are  England  and 
Italy.  The  great  skill  and  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  Gibson  do  not  wholly 
save  him  from  serving  as  an  ex- 
ample, though  certainly  a  very 
refined  example,  of  tliis  fact ;  Mr. 
Ives,*  whose  *  Pandora'  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son's *  Venus,'  is  another.  However, 
there  is  no  portrait-sculpture  in  the 
gallery  wherein  character  is  so 
intensely  studied,  or  modelling 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
as  that  of  Mr.  Woolner.  In  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Gibson,  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  express  an  opinion 
that  his  coloured  statuary — the 
*  Venus,'  *  Pandora,'  and  *  Cupid,'  the 
last  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
the  tliree  in  point  of  colour — can- 
not fairly  be  decried  as  a  failure. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  highly 
interesting  attempt  carried  out 
with  undeniable  charm  of  no  mean 
order ;  a  legitimate  phase  of  sculp- 
ture, capable  of  much  variety  of 
experiment  (of  which  one  method 
only  is  here  exemplified),  and  hav- 
ing a  separate  beauty  of  its  own, 
which  need  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with,  nor  yet  to  be  obscured 
by,  the  separate  beauty  of  colour- 
less sculpture.  The  art  is  wide 
enough  for  both ;  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  white  marble  may  be  con- 
tent to  constitute  an  immense  majo- 
rity, with  every  prospect  of  so  re- 
maining, without  seeking  to  ex- 
punge the  exiguous  minority.  We 
are  disposed  to  think,  however,  that 
such  merely  arbitrary  adjuncts  of 
coloured  ornament  as  Mr.  Gibson 
introduces  in  the  gold  ear-rings  and 
blue  hair-fillets  of  the  *  Venus,'  were 
best  omitted ;  the  colour  being,  as 
a  rule,  limited  to  the  distinction 
(indispensable  if  colour  is  used  at 
all)  between  the  tints  of  flesh,  hair, 
and  eyes,  and  that  of  white  drapery. 
In  such  accessories  as  the  box  of 
Pandora  and  the  butterfly  of  Cupid, 
colour  is  again  unobjectionable. 
Keturning  to  our  starting  point, 
we  may  cite  as  our  Italian  example 
the  '  Zephyr  and  Flora  dancing  of 
Signor  Benzoni.  in  which  the  ex- 
treme grace  ana  airiness  of  move- 


ment mnst  not  blind  us  to  the 
almost  total  want  of  making  out  of 
form,  or  detail  of  surface.  Jaco- 
metti's  *  Piettl'  is  at  least  expressive, 
along  with  its  air  of  conventional 
propriety  and  grandeur;  and  Pie- 
rotti's  *  Indian  Hunter'  carries  the 
vigour  of  actuality  and  modelling 
to  a  point  quite  exceptional.  There 
is  also  a  very  genume  and  sym- 
pathetic character  in  Jilagni's  *  Girl 
lleading,'  a  work  which  combines 
a  patriotic  aim  with  its  domestic 
form.  France  comes  to  sculpture, 
as  to  painting,  ardent  and  prepared, 
and  seems  less  hampered  than 
other  countries  by  stock  notions  of 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it ;  we 
find  similar  clear  grasp  of  ideas, 
centrality  of  purpose,  and  firm 
drawing  and  execution.  The  choice 
of  subject  appears  sometimes 
(though  scarcely  as  here  shown)  a 
little  arbitrary  and  impracticable  ; 
but  in  the  present  hide-bound  state 
of  the  art — ^which  almost  seems  to 
be  out  on  parole,  pledged  not  to 
transgress  certain  limits,  and  show 
a  clean  pair  of  heels — this  is  rather 
a  fault  on  the  right  side.  The 
sculpture  of  Germany  mostly  con- 
forms to  the  theories  which  regu- 
late her  painting,  having  a  ten- 
dency in  the  historic  or  legendary- 
historic  direction,  crossed  with  an 
aim  rather  perhaps  at  the  pretty 
than  the  beautiful ;  it  makes  by  no 
means  a  striking  muster  at  South 
Kensington.  The  Belgian  sculp- 
ture verges  towards  ornamentaUsm 
and  an  ill-poised  aim  at  pictu- 
resqueness;  the  comiterpart,  per- 
haps, but  in  no  good  forms,  of  the 
prompt,  adaptive  spirit  which  Bel- 
gium evinces  in  painting.  The 
finest  work  from  tlus  country,, 
however,  *  The  Discobolus  hurling 
the  Discus,'  by  Kessels,  is  wholly 
free  from  any  such  blemish,  and 
remarkably  true  in  action. 

If  now.  focussing  our  observ^on 
to  a  single  point,  we  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
general  march  of  the  fine  art  of  the 
present  dav  in  all  forms  and  all 
schools  collectively,  we  feel  at  first 
almost   overwhelmed  by  its   im- 


*  We  are  unable  to  say  for  certain  whether  this   gentleman  is  English  or 
American. 
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mense  variety.  Classicism  and 
picturesquoness  in  sculpture-^va- 
riety  of  periodic  style  in  architec- 
ture— landscape,  domestic,  historic, 
and  abstract  in  painting  —  seem 
hardly  amenable  to  any  single 
bond  of  union,  not  to  spea^  of  tlie 
great  diversities  of  aim  in  the 
several  schools.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  facts  appear  to  become 
more  harmonious  and  tangible. 
The  arts  of  the  countries,  like  the 
countries  themselves,  have  approxi- 
mated. There  is  not  among  any  of 
us  any  aim,  for  instance,  so  ideal 
as  that  of  Fra  Angelico,  so  hec- 
toringly  classical  as  David's,  so 
vaguely  fantastic  and  attitudiniz- 
ing as  Fuseli's,  so  merely  factitious 
as  Lancret's  and  Boucher's,  so 
forced  and  blatant  as  Bernini's.  So 
far  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  On  its  positive  side,  we 
fancy  that  we  feel  the  clue  more 
firmly  in  our  hand  the  more  we 
regard  the  better  minds  and  the 
finer  artists  of  the  time  in  all 
branches,  to  the  exclu.sion  of  its 
inferior  level  of  work.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  dominant  impulse  is 
towards  realism ;  towards  a  con- 
ception of  things  in  their  actual 
and  essential  character,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  convey  this  by  a  serious 
adhesion  to  facts.  Even  so  notable 
a  classicist  as  the  great  French- 
man^ Ingres,  is  no  direct  exception, 
as  his  small  j)ictures  (of  which  the 
present  Exhibition  presents  no 
example)  from  history  or  historic 
anecdote  attest,  not  to  dwell  upon 
the  genuinely  realistic  element 
whicJi  mingles  even  with  his 
idealism.  Delacroix  and  Delaroche 
move  in  the  realistic  direction  as 
truly  as  Millaisand  Holman  Hunt, 
though  under  widely  ditferent  as- 
l)ects;  and  a  very  important  and 
excellent  section  of  French  art 
deiils,  in  an  eminently  positive  and 
trenchant  spirit,  with  the  true  life 
and  ()ccuj>ati(m8  of  the  i>eople. 
Breton,  Bnon,  Marchal,  and  several 
others  here  might  be  citetl.  The 
German  revivalist  school  is  no 
doubt  a  counter-movement ;  yet 
even  in  that  schcM)l  the  stronger 
men  pn>vide  for  the  grafting  of  a 


considerable  amount  of  realism 
upon  the  theoretic  or  abstract  stock 
which  they  cultivate.  In  architec- 
ture, we  regard  the  Gothic  move- 
ment as  equally  an  endeavour  after 
realism,  or  constructive  use  and 
decorative  propriety,  rather  than 
as  a  mere  dilettanti  vamping  up  of 
an  old  form  of  art.  In  paintinc^,  the 
realistic  tendency  may  possibly  be 
to  some  extent  connected  with  the 
modem  love  of  landscape.  From 
natural  truth  in  landscape  proper, 
the  step  is  easy  to  the  same  truth 
in  landscape  backgrounds  to  figure- 
subjects;  and  if  this  is  introduced, 
the  figures  themselves  cannot  be 
allowed  to  contradict  the  actuality 
of  impression  as  a  whole.  This  is 
a  suggestion,  however,  upon  which 
we  would  not  venture  to  lay  any 
particular  stress. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan 
or  our  limits  to  offer  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  regular  criticism  of 
the  artists  who  nave  contributed 
to  the  Exhibition,  or  of  their 
works.  We  should,  nevertheless, 
be  loth  to  quit  the  subject  without 
expressing  some  sense  of  the  merits 
of  a  few  men  in  each  country.  In 
doing  this,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  living  artists,*  and  to  such 
as  have  not  been  already  inciden- 
tally mentioned. 

As  regards  our  own  country,  the 
styles  and  excellences  of  our  exhi- 
bitors are  so  well  known,  and  so 
frequently  open  to  discussion,  that 
we  shall  do  no  more  than  call  atten- 
tion to  the  works  of  three  painters. 
Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown  seldom 
figures  in  exhibitions.  His  supreme 
mastery  of  painting  and  grasp  of 
character  are  proved  here  in  the 
emigrant  subject  named  *  The  Last 
of  En^knd '  the  *  King  Lear,'  and 
the  *  English  Autumn  Afternoon.* 
Mr.  Martine«iu*.s  most  excellent 
work,  *The  Last  Day  in  the  Old 
Home,'  where  a  spendthrift  is 
about  to  leave  his  ancestral  man- 
sion, had  practically  been  unseen 
till  now.  It  cannot  fail  to  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  our 
painters  of  incident  Mr.  Davis 
whose  <le.serts  have  never  yet  been 
adequately  recognised  by  the  pub- 


*  Living,  ttifar  as  tre  LnoWf  we  should  saj  with  regnnl  to  some  foraigaen. 
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lie,  sends  a  small  landscape, '  Har- 
rowing,' the  truth  and  poetic  sense 
of  which  make  it  second  to  no 
English  landscape  by  a  living  man 
in  the  gallery. 

From  France,  it  is  scarcely  more 
needful  nor  more  serviceable  to 
select  a  man  or  two  than  it  is  from 
England.  We  may  name  as  of  the 
first  quality,  the  splendid  nude 
study  and  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  by  Hippolyte  Flandrin  : 
that  wonderful  piece  of  history  and 
terror  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  art,  '^The  Gladiators'  by  G6r6me : 
the  two  records  of  historic  ana 
national  periods  (a  great  point  of 
attainment  in  modem  French  art), 
the  *  Charles  V.'  and  *  Louis  XI V.,^ 
by  Robert  Fleury ;  and  the  *  Italian 
Peasant  Women  and  Girls'  of  He- 
bert  and  Reynaud,  the  latter  deli- 
cious in  its  simplicity  and  natural 
impulse. 

From  Germany,  we  think  the 
finest  picture  of  all  is  the  *  Galileo' 
of  Hausmann,  a  work  of  most 
special  insight  into  character  and 
tne  intellectual  bearing  of  the 
facts,  as  well  as  excellent  in  artistic 
qualities.  Menzel's  *  Frederick  the 
Great  Surprised  at  night  at  Hoch- 
kirch,'  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
action  and  hurried,  rallying  energy 
— a  masterpiece  of  military  historic 
art.  Piloty's  vast  picture  of  *  Nero 
after  the  Burning  of  Rome,'  has 
made  here,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
a  strong  impression  by  qualities  of 
an  obvious  kind,  yet  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

Israers  solemn  and  dirge-like 
painting  of  *The  Shipwrecked,'  in 
the  Dutch  section,  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  picture  of  domestic  tragedy 
in  the  Exhibition ;  while  the  point 
and  nicety  of  the  social  incidents 
byBles  (though  tainted  with  some- 
thing of  a  vulvar  feeling),  and  *The 
Fisherman's  Return,'  oy  Source, 
full  of  manly  heartiness  and  sim- 
plicity, vindicate  the  stoiit  Hol- 
landers, high  and  low,  against  the 
ugly  and  debased  aspect  in  which 
the  native  painters  of  two  centuries 
ago  loved  to  present  them.  Bel- 
gium, unrivalled  in  Europe  in  the 
particular  form  of  art  practised  by 
Leys,  has  able  historical  painters 
in  De  Groux  and  Pauwels ;  sturdy 
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and  dainty  domestic  painters  in 
Dillens  and  Willems ;  and  a  great 
artistic  faculty  in  Alfred  Stevens 
rtiere  shown  only  in  small  single- 
figure  pictures) ;  while  Verlat  in 
animals,  and  Van  Moer  in  architec- 
ture, may  cope  with  the  foremost 
men  of  other  countries.  The  best 
Swedish  picture  is  perhaps  the 
*  Westphalian  Kermesse '  by  Jem- 
berg,  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
not  very  sightly  tmth.  Miss 
Amalia  Lindegren  is  also  a  highly 
accomplished  domestic  painter. 
The  Norwegian,  Tidemand,  in  the 
incidents  of  national  peasant  life 
has  eminent  strength  of  sentiment, 
impressive  and  interesting.  Den- 
mark possesses  in  Dalsgaard,  the 
painter  of  the  '  Itinerant  Mormons 
seeking  to  make  Proselytes,'  an 
artist  of  singular  individualism 
and  earnestness,  with  equal  power 
apparently  over  the  picturesque 
and  the  expressional  elements  of 
such  a  subject.  Almost  as  much 
may  be  said  for  Elizabeth  Jerichau 
and  for  Exner.  Sorensen's  *  Early 
Morning  off  the  Skaw '  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  searstudy,  showing 
genuine  power  under  thorough  con- 
trol ;  and  Hansen  must  be  named 
among  the  choicest  painters  of  old 
interiors  in  Europe.  The  Russian, 
Aivazofs^,  has  a  gift  for  atmo- 
spheric effect  and  incident  in  land- 
scape, though  not  far  advanced  in 
artistic  completeness.  Perhaps  *  The 
Kiss,'  by  Moller,  a  Neapolitan  sub- 
ject, with  something  of  the  style 
of  Leopold  Robert,  is  the  best 
Russian  picture,  tnough  others 
show  more  promise,  on  account 
of  their  greater  nationality.  In 
Switzerland,  Calame,  Lugardon, 
and  Meuron,  for  mountain  scenes, 
and  Van  Muyden,  for  graceful 
domestic  simplicity,  take  a  very 
honourable  position.  From  Italy 
we  might  cite  some  sculptural 
works  not  previously  specified ; 
but,  setting  aside  these,  we  find  no 
paintingso good  as  ' The  Expulsion 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens,'  by  Ussi, 
which  is  generally  approvable, 
though  not  much  beyond  that,  and 
at  any  rate  tells  its  story  with 
great  aptness  and  perspicuity.  In 
Morelli  s  *  Iconoclasts,  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Florentine  Exhibition 
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of  last  year,  we  find  nothing  beyond 
the  level  of  respectability.  Gaa- 
zotto's  three  pen-and-ink  designs 
from  Dante,  are  works  of  special 
mark,  most  elaborate  in  comple- 
tion and  steadily  studied  in  draw- 
ing, and  showing,  by  their  decisive- 
ness of  impression,  spite  of  many 
points  of  shortcoming,  the  value  of 
a  clear  purpose  unflaggingly  carried 
out.  The  wonderful  engraving  by 
Schiavone  from  Titian's  *  Assump- 
tion,* distancing  all  other  engrav- 
inp^  in  point  of  richness  and 
delicacy  of  surface  and  pictorial 
efiect,  is  a  real  triumph,  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed* 
Among  the  Spanish  painters,  Man- 
2ano,  the  author  of  a  convent- 
scene,  with  a  lovers'  terrible 
parting,  takes  the  lead.  On  the  re- 
maining schools  we  need  not  dwell, 
beyond  expressing  our  dissent  from 
those  who  find  m  the  American 
painter,  Page,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  modem  Titian. 

We  have  now,  however  incom- 
pletely, accomplished  some  sort  of 
survey  of  that  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  which  stands 
apart  in  the  official  Fine  ArU 
Catalogue^  and  to  which  we  pro- 
posed, at  starting,  to  limit  our- 
selves in  the  main.  But  a  few 
remarks,  still  less  adequate  to  do 
full  justice  to  so  wide  a  subject, 
may  be  spared,  before  we  conclude, 
to  that  part  of  the  industrial  dis- 
play which  partakes  most  largely 
of  a  decorative  or  art  character. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  beauty  of  deco- 
rative art  is  a  more  healthy  and 
essential  thin;Gr  in  a  nation,  and  a 
more  to  be  desired  jK)int  of  attain- 
ment, than  beauty  m  the  painting 
of  pictures  and  the  carving  of 
statues;  just  as  a  nation  blessed 
with  lovely  national  melodies  is 
better  off,  as  a  musical  people,  than 
one  wluch,  'v^dthout  these,  might 
produce  here  and  there  a  comjjoser 
of  lofty  symphonies  or  oratorios. 
All  nations  hitherto,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  risen  into  the  power 
of  High  Art  out  of  a  long-pos- 
sessed .sense  and  practice  of  deco- 
rative beauty,  and  most  or  all  have 
declined  in  decoration  from  the 
I>eriod   of    their  colmination   in 


Hi^h  Art  Raphael,  carnring  pic- 
tonal  art  beyond  the  limits  traced 
by  his  predecessors,  and  ruining 
the  remnants  of  true  decorative 
taste  by  his  arabesques  in  the 
Logge  of  the  Vatican,,  is  one  ex- 
ample in  point  out  of  many.  The 
reason  for  this  may  not  be  far  to 
seek.  Decorative  beauty  is  perfect 
at  a  point  below  that  where  the 
highest  High  Art,  the  greatest 
range  of  subject  treated  in  the 
most  fetterless  manner,  begiim. 
The  practitioner  of  High  Ar^  and 
the  nation  familiarized  with  it, 
seek  to  introduce  into  decoration 
analogous  qualities,  which  it  is  not 
able  to  bear,  and  dra^  down,  in  the 
spoiling  of  decoration,  the  true 
standard  of  the  Hish  Art  itself. 

Modem  Europe  has  risen  into  a 
certain  competence  of  High  Art, 
or  at  least  of  natural  subjects 
treated  in  art,  without  .iny  con- 
ventional limitation.  It  has  reached 
this  pohit,  not,  as  of  old,  through 
a  gradual  perfecting  and  enlarge- 
ment of  decorative  processes,  but 
by  independent  effort  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  the  study  of  the 
older  models  of  High  Art:  The 
result  is  that,  in  England,  along 
with  a  certain  realizing  of  the 
standard  of  pictorial  and  sculptural 
art,  there  is  at  the  present  day 
nothing  tluit  can  be  called  a  style 
of  decoration ;  while  in  France 
and  some  other  countries  the  style 
of  decoration  is  false  and  deca- 
dent, although  the  higher  art  has  a 
character  of  vitality.  On  the  other 
hand,  China,  Japan,  India,  Turkey, 
and  the  Yja&X  generally,  have 
g:enuine  and  most  lovely  decora- 
tive art  (exi)osed  in  some  instances 
to  partial  deterioration  from  Euro- 
pean influence),  and  have  not  yet 
risen  into  the  stage  of  what  we 
recognise  as  High  Art.  But  by 
these  very  conditions,  they  are  in 
a  healthier  phase  of  art  than 
Euroiie,  although  a  more  limited 
one. 

Chaos  niles  as  yet  in  European 
decoration ;  false  standanls,  false 
attempts,  and  fieiilure  in  the  result. 
We  may  quote  at  random  a  few 
examples  which  court  and  rci»el 
the  eye  in  the  Exliibition,  such  as 
the  I'rench  carpet  of  the  fcUeeping 
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Beauty,  the  sham  Gothic  wooden 
pulpit  from  Louvain,  the  porcelain 
from  the  Prussian  Eoyal  Factoiy,  * 
or  from  Dresden,  the  copy  in 
Gobelins  tapestry  of  Titiairs  As- 
sumption (wonderful  certainly  in 
its  mistaken  way),  the  Italian 
wooden  inlaid  tables,  op  TweedVa 
Shakspearian  and  Crusoe  side- 
boards. Most  of  the  painted  glass 
is  also  erroneous  in  principle,  or 
coldly  imitative  of  a  better  period 
of  past  art  The  English  is  on  the 
whole  the  best,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  clever  effort,  partially 
at  least  successful  In  this  depart- 
ment the  firm  of  Morris,  MarshaU, 
Faulkner,  and  Co.  show  an  origi- 
nality and  an  artistic  excellence 
true  at  once  to  decoration  and  to 
high  art  in  design  of  fiffure-sub- 
ject,  which  promise  well  for  the 
future^  and  the  same  mav  be  said 
of  their  furniture  and  other  deco- 
rative work  in  the  Medieval  CourL 
which  stand  far  apart  from  most  ox 
the  specimens  in  their  vicini^. 
The  reason  is  that  this  firm  in- 
cludes various  artists  who  are  con^ 
tent  to  practise  high  art  in  paint^ 
ing  or  architecture,  and  to  be 
decorators  and  beautifiers  of  fur- 
niture when  this  is  the  point  in 
question.  Above  all,  they  come 
with  some  freshness  to  the  taslL 
and  with  many  evidences  ot 
mediaeval  sympathy,  are  not  direct 
copyists  of  any  extant  mediseval- 
isms  merely  as  such.  The  altar- 
cloths  and  carpets  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Willis  in  the  same  court,  from 
designs  by  the  architect  Mr.  Streety 
are  also  very  brilliant  in  their  pu<- 
ticular  class  of  design,  and  show  in 
like  manner  the  advantage  ^  of 
having  at  work  an  artist  of  a  high 
class  who  bends  to  decorative  re- 
quirements when  he  undertakes  to 
meet  them.  The  revived  and  ever- 
increasing  study   of  the   Gothic 


stjrles  aimears  in  numbers  of  other 
objects  tnronghont  the  Exhibition, 
especially  from  our  own  country. 
and  will  not  fail  to  produce  ffooo.' 
fruit  wherever  it  is  taken  up  by  a 
man  wha  understanding^  ana  obey- 
ing the  K>nn  of  art  within  whidi 
he  works,  has  ret  a  personality 
and  an  independent  perception  of 
his  own.  Among  the  French  con- 
tributions, many  of  them  in  various 
departments  most  skilfully  and 
excellently  woi^:ed,  we  must  specify 
the  extreme  exquisiteness  and 
subtle  manipulation  of  a  great  d^ 
of  the  porcelain.  Much  of  that 
from  Sevres  is  truly  consummate 
in  its  way. 

The  uses  of  such  exhibiticHis  of 
art  as  that  to  which  the  world  is 
now  invited  in  London  are  more 
gradual  than  immediate.  Th^ 
reveal  to  ns  our  attainments  by 
example,  and  our  deficiencies  by 
comparison;  sugsest  to  each  nation 
something  tp beleamed  from  ^e 
other;  and  nlant  seeds  far  and 
wide  to  be  cultivated,  let  us  hope, 
into  beantiful  exotics,  and  finally 
adopted  into  the  national  mind 
ana  practice.  But  each  nation 
must  remain  itself,  and  must  elicit 
to  the  uttermost  its  own  gifts. 
These  may  be  chastened  and  cor- 
rected here  and  there  bv  extraneous 
hints ;  yet  the  national  mind  must 
not  lapse  into  that  slovenly  cosmo- 
politanism which,  in  art  as  in 
social  and  political  morals,  by 
obliterating  deep-l3rinfi  distinctions, 
would  leave  it  shallower  than 
before  in  any  real  perception  or 
sympathv— a  vague  approver  of 
f^KxL  and  bad  alike,  aimlessly  aim- 
ing at  irreconcileable  qualities,  and 
incapable  of  any  steady  self-aeve^ 
lopment  or  unswerving  conviction. 
To  say  No,  and  stick  to  it,  is  a 
necessary  obverse  of  the  power  of 
saying  Yes  to  some  purpose. 

W.  M.  BodSKtTL 
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*AIDS  TO  FArrH,**  AND  'REPLIES  TO  ESSAYS 
AND  REVIEWS.'t 


'  IVr^US  avons  eu  assez  de  Pol6- 
J-^  mique/  was  the  sayioK  of  a 
French  Divine,  'il  nous  reste  a  avoir 
un  pen  d'Ir6nique.'  Polemics^  as 
Dean  Trench  would  observe,  are  so 
much  more  congenial  to  numan 
nature  tlian  Irenics  tliat  the  latter 
is  hardly  recognised  as  a  legitimate 
word.  But  the  present  year,  as 
contrasted  with  the  jmst,  gives 
every  hope  of  retuminc  peace 
to  the  tneolo^cal  world.  Dr. 
Lushington's  decisive  judgment 
cuts  away  at  one  blow  a  hundred 
roots  of  bitterness  ;  and  in  the  lull 
which  liad  preceded,  and  which, 
we  trust,  is  likely  to  follow  it,  we 
shall  perhaps,  be  doing  good  ser- 
vice by  gohig  back  to  an  Irejiicum 
which,  from  an  unex|)ected  quarter, 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  has,  from  this  noint  of 
view,  not  hitherto  receivea  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserved.  Such, 
in  spite  of  their  ostensible  object, 
are,  in  fact,  the  two  volumes  which 
alone  of  the  multitude  of  rejoinders 
called  out  by  the  Essays  and  Revitvcs 
merit  any  serious  notice.  True, 
the  war-cry  is  still  heard,  but  we 
can  detect  in  its  tone  the  last  re- 
verberation rather  tluin  the  iirst 
blast  of  strife — 

Now  the  tirM  hunter  winds  his  parting 

note, 
And  echo  bids  farewell  from  every  glade. 

And  wc  trust  that  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  pacific  rather  than  to 
the  angry  features  of  these  twin 
works  we  shall  be  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  the  thoughts  naturally 
suggestetl  by  the  high  office  of  the 
two  Episcopal  sponsors. 

It  might  seem  at  first  si^ht  that 
the  two  volumes  were  so  different 
in  style  and  spirit  as  to  be  at  direct 
variance  with  each  other.  While 
the  Replies  indulge  in  fierce  invec- 
tives, and  at  times  in  coarse  buf- 
foonery, the  Aids^  as  if  solemnly 


protesting  against  the  freaks  of 
their  exuberant  ally,  maintain  a 
dignified  and  temperate  abstinence 
alike  from  vulgar  abuse  and  infiated 
rhetoric.  Such  a  self-denial  is  in 
itself  so  commendable  as  to  make 
its  exercise  in  this  instance  a 
marked  step  in  the  histoiy  of  our 
polemical  theology.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  earlier  volume  not 
to  mention  one  of  its  dissertations 
so  far  superior  in  this  respect  to 
anything  in  either  of  the  two  works 
as  actually  to  change  the  balance, 
and  to  give  the  palm  on  the  whole 
to  the  more  violent  collection  over 
it«  gentler  brother.  We  allude  to 
Mr.  Haddan's  review  of  Mr.  Patti- 
son*s  Essay.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate its  full  merits  we  must  re- 
member that  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  two  volumes,  under  the 
cover  of  Bishop  Thomson's  mode- 
ration, no  less  tnan  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce*s  vehemence,  lies  the  tacit 
assumption  that  they  are  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  seven  deliberate 
enemies  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that 
this  unworthy  imputation  could 
not  have  held  its  ground  so  long 
in  the  face  of  the  well-known  facts 
(to  select  only  two),  that  one  of  the 
authors  so  denounced  has  published 
a  work  confessedly  the  best  attempt 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus 
to  Christianity,  and  that  another 
has  dedicated  a  volume  of  Sermons 
to  the  parents  of  his  pupils  with 
the  declaration  (the  sincerity  of 
which  has  never  been  called  in 
question)  that  he  would '  sacrifice 
every  other  aim  in  life*  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  lead  them  *  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  to 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  To 
these  and  to  a  hundred  similar 
proofs  of  the  innocent,  however 
mistaken  intentions  of  the  doomed 
volume,  the  inertia  of  theoh)gical 
prejudice  has  hitherto   offered   a 
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dead  resistance.  All  honour  to 
Mr.  Haddan,  who  in  one  case  has 
aniply,  and  in  the  case  of  all,  suf- 
ficiently, repudiated  this  monstrous 
injustice.  Mr.  Pattison's  Essay  he 
treats  as  *  open,  no  doubt,  to  literary 
criticism,*  4iable  to  some  miscon- 
structions, arising  from  its  juxta- 
position,' but  *  searching  m  its 
analysis,  ai)t  in  its  quotations, 
sound  in  its  general  view  of  the 
age  which  is  its  subject'  {Rej^lies^ 
p.  321),  and  in  no  sense  deserving 
the  sweeping  censure  with  which 
it  has  been  visited  (pp.  353,  555.) 
Of  the  other  Essayists,  whose 
writings,  unfortunately,  he  has  not 
been  led  to  study  so  carefully  as 
those  of  the  one  whom  he  has  been 
specially  appointed  to  criticise,  he 
yet  has  the  generosity,  after  much 
severe  condemnation,  to  add  that, 
in  their  attempt,  they  are  *  pro- 
fessing, however  (we  may  thmk) 
gi'oundlessly,  to  be  only  recalling 
the  Christiaiaty  of  the  day  to  a 
truer,  and,  therefore,  more  effective 
condition ;  and  who  do,  beyond  a 
doubt,  intend,  in  their  own  purpose, 
however  unhappily,  to  reconcile  in- 
tellect with  revelation'  (p.  309). 
This  *  undoubted  purpose'  Mr. 
Haddan,  of  all  their  avowed  appo- 
nents,  has  been  the  only  one  to 
recognise.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  sterner  rebuke  to  the  indiscnmi- 
nate  agitation  and  censure  of  the 
past  year  than  the  whole  tone  of 
this  remarkable  Essay.  It  appears 
among  the  Htplies  to  Essays  and 
J{ei>ieii's ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  ^l/V/^^o/'rt/^/i— to  Faith  well 
nigh  pierced  to  death  by  the  wounds 
which  it  has  received  in  the  house 
of  its  friends  from  the  ignorance, 
intolerance,  and  injustice  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  known  better 
and  have  acted  more  discreetly. 

From  the  style  and  temper  of  the 
two  volumes  we  pass  to  their  con- 
tents. If  we  ask  what  i)ermanent 
contributions  have  been  made  by 
either  of  them  to  the  theoh>gical 
literature  of  the  country,  it  must 
be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  book 
wliich  they  are  opposing,  that  the 
results  will  be  but  small.  Too 
much  has  been  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment, — too  little  to  the 
general  interests  of  truth  and  of 


learning.  Still,  there  are  some 
commendable  exceptions. 

In  Mr.  Cook's  Essay  there  is  a  good 
passage  [Aids^  p.  143)  describing  the 
preparation  of  mankind  for  the  com- 
ing of  Christianity  (inferior,  indeed, 
but  similar  to  Dr.  Temple's  able 
sketch  of  the  same  subject  in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
World')  \  and,  again  (^w/«,  pp.  150, 
152),  of  the  effects  produced  dv  the 
appearance  of  Strauss's  work  in 
Germany.  Mr.  Mansel,  somewhat 
shifting  the  ground  on  which  his 
theological  reputation  has  hitherto 
rested,  calls  attention  with  much 
force  to  the  striking  dictum  of 
Jacobi,  that  while  'Nature  conceals 
God,  man  ?w<;a/s  God'  (ilM&,p.  28). 
And  his  argument  on  miracles, 
apart  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  is  involved  by  his  own  philoso- 
phical antecedents,  is  decidedly  in- 
genious. Dr.  M'Caul,  in  the  Aids^ 
and  Mr.  Korison,  in  the  BepHes^ 
though  taking  diametrically  oppo- 
site views  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  have  the  merit  (which  we 
somewhat  miss  in  the  other  com- 
batants) of  being  thoroughly  inte- 
rested in  their  subject. 

Dean  Ellicott,  wlien  once  he  has 
got  clear  of  the  labyrinth  of  mis- 
understandings in  which  he  has 
involved  himself  in  his  attacks  on 
his  distinguished  Oxford  adversary, 
has  given  several  rules  of  Biblical 
interpretation  which  we  strongly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  theo- 
logical students.  There  may  be 
some  details  which  Professor  Jowett 
may  have  overlooked  or  neglected ; 
but  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
between  the  two  Essays,  which,  if 
combined^  would  make  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  briefly  enumerate  the 
two  sets  of  rules. 

Interpret  Scripture  like  any  ot/ier 
book.  iSo  spoke  the  Oxford  Profes- 
sor. The  rule  is  thus  enlarged  by 
Dean  Ellicott,  in  terms  for  the 
most  part  sound  and  just.  Inter- 
pret grammatically  (Aids,  p.  429). 
Interpret  historically  (p.  430) ;  (un- 
der which  he  introduces  some 
useful  remarks  on  topography). 
Interpret  minutely  (p.  436),  where, 
in  like  manner,  he  applies  the  same 
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method  to  words  that  has  been  so 
well  applied  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his 
criticisms  on  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides.  Inierj>f'etcoiitex(ualli/(p,  427)9 
a  rule  specially  needed  &t  tne 
student  and  the  preacher. 

Again,  Mr.  Jowett's  second  rule, 
InierjyretJScripturefromitselfyiA  thus 
expanded, — interpret  each  tScriptu- 
rm  writer  by  hinuelf.  Interpret  by  tJie 
analogy  of  Soipture,  InJterpret  by 
the  analogy  of  faiih  {Aid8,  pp.  439, 
413).  Every  one  of  these  rules  is 
admirable  in  principle,  however  we 
may  differ  from  some  of  the  details 
of  their  application.  We  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  value  of 
his  remarks  on  the  oral  element  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  has 
hardly  been  sufficiently  recognised 
by  English  divines  (Aids,  p.  459). 
Tne  Bishop  of  Gloucester  s  I^ssay 
on  t/ui  AUfnement  contains  some 
useful  remarks  on  the  history  of 
the  doctrine.  .But  these  are  so 
much  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on 
the  same  subject  that  we  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  adhere  to  his 
earlier  version  of  the  case.  Bishop 
Fitzcerald's  IHssay  on  the  Evidences 
is  a  lively  history  of  the  study  of 
that  subject,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
style  and  temper  of  his  great 
master,  Archbishop  Whately. 

These  are  among  the  few  solid 
accretions  to  our  theological  know- 
ledge that  the  two  works  have 
supplied.  But  there  are  indirect 
advantages,  which,  though  gained 
only  through  accidental  and  tem- 
porarv  causes,  will  leave  a  perma- 
nent L)lessing  to  the  Church.  Both 
volumes,  but  especially  the  second, 
exhibit  in  the  most  striking  form 
the  stride  which  free  inquiry  and 
Biblical  criticism  have  made,  even 
nndLT  tiic  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  within  the  la.Ht  few 
▼ears,  we  may  even  say  within  the 
last  year,  in  the  Church  of  England. 

During  the  recent  storm  it  W(mhl 
almost  have  seemed  Jis  if  we  were  to 
lose  all  that  liad  l)ecn  done  fur  the 
Church  by  Hooker  and  Butler, 
Marsh  ancf  Hey  in  fonuor  genera- 
tions, by  Aniuld,  Hare,  and  Cole- 
ridge in  this ;  and  that  we  were  to  be 
thrown  biick  on  the  stiff  mechanical 
Tiews  of  inspiration,  on  the  fixid 
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conventional  interpretations  which 
prevailed  in  England,  not  uni- 
▼ersally  but  generally,  a  hundred 
ears  ago,  when,  as  Mr.  Haddan 
las  reminded  us,  Kennicott,  Mill, 
and  Walton  were  *  eacli  of  them  here- 
tics in  their  day.*  (Rej^ies,  p.  397.) 
That  there  is  m  these  volumes  a 
large  continuance  of  this  retrograde 
movement  we  do  not  deny.  One 
of  the  '  Repliers,*  most  eminent  in 
station  (the  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford),  has  told  us 
that  *'  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
Coleridge's  works*  (lieplies,  P*  ^95) 
— that  IS,  with  the  works  of  tne 
theologian  who,  probably,  has  had 
more  effect  on  the  nsing  generation 
than  any  other  single  name  that 
could  be  mentioned ;  and  the  same 
ignorance  of  what  the  chief  scholars 
of  England  and  Germany  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  fifty  years  runs 
through  all  the  Bejdies,  with  the 
exception  of  that  written  by  Mr. 
Rose,  who,  now  freed  fnmi  the 
dread  of  the  redoubted  champion 
called  forth  by  his  brother  thirty 
years  ago,  has  made  an  indiscrimi- 
nate onslaught  on  German  theology 
which  no  Pusey  will  now  be  found 
to  answer.  In  the  Aids^  however, 
a  marked  change  is  discenuble. 
Mr.  Ct>ok,  indeed — except  for  his 
adoption  of  Bisliop  Hampden's 
identification  of  facts  and  doctrines, 
which  once  was  thought  the  most 
fatal  of  heresies  (Aids,  p.  17^) — 
lingers  behind  his  colleagues.  Even 
to  call  the  Athanasian  Creed  'an 
unhappy  form'  is,  in  his  judgment, 
treason  to  the  Church.  (Aids,  p.  i8j.) 
Alas  for  Tillots4)u,  who  wished  he 
were  well  rid  of  it,  for  Burnet,  who 
Tainly  endeavoured  to  cast  it  out,  for 
Arnold,  wht>  condemned  its  ana- 
themas as  false  and  unchristian ! 
But  in  the  Auts  generally,  and  in 
the  Rrpfi^s  occasioimlly,  admissions 
are  made  so  large  in  their  extent 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  all 
our  lost  gnmnd  being  ultimately 
recovered.  If  Bislioi)  Thomson  is 
more  eager  than  <»f  old  to  bring  out 
the  Calvinistic  element  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  he  still 
dwells  with  earnest  impressiveness 
on  its  monil  puqiose  (-^  «/*,]>.  316), 
and  acknowledges*  that  the  Fat  tiers 
did  not  work  out  the  doctrine  uf 
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•abstitutive  saerifioe,  for  deimiif 
whicli  poor  Mr.  Heath  Lab  been 
deprived  of  his  liTing  (Aids,  pi 
346).  If  Dr.  M'Caal  still  asacrti 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  a  scientific  acount  of  the  crea- 
tion (AidSf  p.  199).  a  chorus  of 
voices— Mr.  Main  {Kepliet,  p.  512), 
Mr.  Rorison(/^«>/»c»,p.334),  Prafe»- 
sor  Browne  {A  ids^  p.  i  1 9)— jcHUj  with 
Dr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  m  de- 
claring that  the  object  of  the  Bible 
was  not  to  teach  science,  but  to  teach 
religion;  that  the  literal  accepta- 
tion of  the  six  davs  as  well  as  the 
belief  that  the  world  has  onlv  lasted 
six  thousand  years  is  *a  ddusion;' 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
not  a  history,  but  a  ^  psalm,*  poetical 
in  structure,  in  language,  and  in 
thought.  K  Dr.  Wordsworth  still 
identifies  prophecy  with  predic- 
tion, and  IS  furious  that  Uosea*s 
allusion  to  Egypt  should  not  be 
•considered  a  prediction  {Rqalies^ 
pp.  428-484),  Dr.  M'C^ul,  on  the 
otiicr  hiuid,  declares,  with  Dr. 
Williams,  that  the  'moral  and 
ceremouud  precepts  of  Moses'  and 
'^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount*  were 
prophecies,  just  as  much  as  the 
prediction  of  the  destinies  of  Israel 
or  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Aids,  p.  90} : 
^nd  that  whenHosea  said  ^Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  aon,*  he 
was  not  uttering  a  prediction  of 
the  future,  but  alluding  to  the 
Exodus  eight  centuries  before. 
(-4  ids,  p.  1 18.)  If  Prof  essor  Heurtl^ 
(supposing  that  we  rightly  under- 
btaud  him)  still  maintains  that  the 
essence  of  a  miracle  is  to  be  above 
'NsituTe  {Replies,  p.  115),  Mr.  Mansel, 
in  the  AuCi,  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  Professor  Powell,  that 
in  a  certain  sense  it  is  wi^iin 
Nature. 

If,  indeed,  we  inclade,  under  the  term 
ncUure,  all  that  is  potential,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  actual,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world— all  that  can  be  brought  about  hi 
it  by  divine  power,  as  well  as  all  that  is 
brought  about  in  it  by  physical  causes — 
in  such  an  extended  sense  of  the  term,  a 
miracle,  like  any  other  oceurrenoe,  may 
be  included  within  the  province  of  nature. 

And  in  like  manner  Professor 
Browne  gives  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  Divine  idea  of  general  laws; — 

The  nniforia  preralenoe.of  law,  notoolir 


la  thhitsi  fnaaiwatt,  bat  where  theie  is 
life  and  even  reason  and  moxaUty — can 
anything  be  more  consistent  thfui  this 
with  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament? 
Indeed,  its  peculiar  teaching  from  flni  to 
last  may  be  said  to  have  been  that  Gh>d  is 
a  Qod  of  order ;  that  he  has  impressed 
His  law  on  alt  creation ;  that  all  things 
■enre  Him,  all  things  obey  Him  ;  that  to 
break  laws,  whether  moral  or  physical,  £1 
inevitably  to  entail  suffering;  and  that 
even  rational  and  spiritual  beings,  even  hi 
their  rational  and  spiritual  natures  and 
capacities,  are  subject  to  laws  which  can- 
not be  broken ;  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
go  down  in  sin  and  sorrow  to  the  children ; 
aad  that  even  repentance,  though  it  may 
save  the  soul,  cannot  undo  the  sin  or 
avert  the  sufiering.  There  is  nowhere  in 
creation  or  in  history  written  more  plainly 
the  record  of  order  and  law. 

Again,  alUiongh  the  Mosaic 
aathorship  and  absolutely  histoiie 
character  of  the  whole  Pentateuch 
are  assumed  by  Dr.  M'Gaul,  and  by 
most  other  writers  in  this  vdume^as 
unquestioned  fiicts,  P^feasorBaw- 
linson  has  courageously  avowed  his 
belief  that  thelast  chapter  of  Deute- 
ronomy 18  the  work  01  an  unknown 
author ;  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
consists  of  documents,  also  bv  xm- . 
known  authors,  anterior  to  Moses 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  has 
been  revised,  modernized,  and  in- 
terpolated by  Ezra  (itdSi,  pp.  351- 
252) ;  and  thi^  the  chronology  of  toe 
received  text  is  wrong  (p.  261}.  The 
assumption  of  the  ac«K>iute  perfia^- 
tion  and  unvarying  accuracjr  of 
Scripture,  and  of  ^e  unifbrm, 
verbal,  and  literal  inspiration,  on 
which  are  based  the  vast  m^ority 
of  the  attacks  on  the  Essayists, 
runs  indeed  through  all  the  RtpUes^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  bola  ana 
dashing  criticism  of  Mr.  Horison. 
But  it  is  repudiated  throughout 
ih»Aid»ixL  language  more  cautious 
indeed,  but  not  less  positive,  than 
that  employed  by  the  Essayiita : — 

We  look  in  vain  through  the  Penta- 
teuch for  the  gnomic  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Bsekiel  and 
Jeremiah,  or  the  lofty  flights,  of  Isaiah* 
It  is  absurd  to  compare  the  song  of  Moses^ 
as  a  literary  phxlnetimi,  even  with  some 
of  the  Flsidms  of  Davkl,  muoh  more  to 
panlM  it  with  Biekiel's  eloquence  aad 
HooMrie  THiely,  or  Isaiah's  awfhi  depth 
and  solau  mjeilgf  ol  ] 
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Is  this  Professor  Bawlinson  or 
Dr.  Williams? 

To  declare  that  there  are  no  interpola- 
tions or  corraptions  in  the  Sacred  Volume 
ia  to  make  an  assertion  improbable  d 
priori,  and  at  variance  with  the  actual 
phenomena.  The  sober-minded  in  every 
age  have  allowed  that  the  written  Word, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  has  these 
slight  imperfections,  which  no  more  in- 
teH'ere  with  its  value  than  the  spots  upon 
the  sun  detract  from  his  brightness,  or 
than  a  few  marred  and  stunted  forms 
destroy  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
Nature. 

We  have  heard  before  of  the 
'partial  crust  of  human  passion 
and  error  on  the  bright  centre  of 
spiritual  truth  within.'  {Essays  and 
Reviews,  p.  177.)  Which  belongs  to 
the  bane,  and  which  to  the  anti- 
dote, future  critics  will  find  it  hard 
to  determine. 

All  such  terms  as  'mechanical'  and 
'dynamical*  inspiration,  and  all  the 
theories  that  have  grown  round  these 
epithets — all  such  distinctions  as  inspira- 
tions of  superintendence,  inspirations  of 
suggestion,  and  so  forth — all  attempts 
again  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  inspiration  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  themselves  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  authors  of  which  those  books  were 
results — may  be  most  profitably  dismissed 
from  our  thoughts,  and  the  whole  subject 
calmly  reconsidered  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  Scriptural  point  of  view.  The 
holy  Volume  itself  shall  explain  to  us  the 
nature  of  that  influence  by  which  it  is 
pervaded  and  quickened.  8.  Thus  far 
we  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  oar  oppo- 
nents. We  are  agreed  on  both  sides  that 
there  u  such  a  thing  as  inspiration  in 
reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and  we  are 
farther  agreed  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves are  the  best  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject. 

The  hands,  no  doubt,  are  the 
hands  of  Professor  Ellicott ;  but 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Professor 
Jowett. 

Professor  Harold  Browne  has 
written  a  separate  essay  on  this 
very  subject  of  Inspiration.  It 
abound.swith  passages  which  cover 
the  whole  extent  of  the  freedom 
claimed  by  the  Rssayists,  and, 
tliougli  not  marked  by  any  vigour 
of  thought  or  style,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  tlioroughlv  candid 
and  honest  statement  of  the  ques- 


tion. He  states  clearly  (what  some 
of  his  colleagues  are  so  rash  as  to 
deny)  the  variation  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  amongst  the  Fathers. 

Origen  was  the  first  great  Biblical 
critic  :  few  things  have  tended  more  than 
Biblical  criticism  to  modify  the  theory  of 
verbal  inspiraUon  ;  and  this  appeared 
even  in  the  patristic  ages  and  among  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  patristic 
writers.  The  critical  labours  of  Chrys- 
ostom  and  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  made  them  observe  the 
apparent  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  other  like  difficulties 
in  Holy  Writ.  Such  observations  led  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  human 
element  in  the  composition  of  Scripture. 
St.  Chrysostom  could  see  that  some  slight 
variations  in  the  different  narratives  of 
the  same  event  were  no  cause  for  anxiety 
or  unbelief^  but  rather  a  proof  that  the 
Evangelists  were  independent  witnesses. 
And  St.  Jerome  could  discern  in  the  New 
Testament  writers  a  dialect  inferior  to 
the  purest  Greek,  and  even  at  times  a 
mixture  of  human  passion  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostles. 

And  he  proceeds  to  give  his  own 
view  in  language  hardly  to  be  dia- 
tin^^uished  from  that  on  which  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  endea- 
voured to  deprive  Dr.  Williams  of 
his  living. 

Some  Christian  controversialists,  who 
take  high  grounds  themselves,  write  as  if 
they  thought  that  Christianity  was  not 
worth  defending,  unless  it  was  defended 
exactly  on  their  principles.  The  minds 
of  the  young  more  especially  are  some- 
times greatly  endangered  by  this  means. 
The  defender  of  the  Qospel  may  be  but 
an  indiffeient  reasooer.  He  fails  to  make 
his  ground  sure  and  strong.  His  reader 
finds  more  forcible,  at  least  more  specious, 
arguments  el;iewhcre.  He  thinks  the  ad- 
vocate he  rested  on  defeated,  his  aifo- 
ments  answered  and  upset,  <and  Chris- 
tianity itself  seems  lost.  Now,  we  may 
surely  begin  by  saying,  that  the  question 
of  inspiration  in,  within  certain  limits,  a 
question  intfrnal  to  Christianity.  No 
doubt,  ii  may  material  ly  affect  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  ;  bat  the  ques- 
tions of  verbal  inspiration,  mechanical 
inspiration,  dynamical  inspiration,  and 
the  like,  are  all  questions  on  which  per* 
sons  believing  in  the  (liwpel  may  differ. 
There  is  a  degree  of  latitude  which  must 
be  fatal  to  faith  :  but  within  certain 
limits  men  may  differ,  and  yet  be:ieve. 

We  have  a  number  of  different  books 
written  in  different  styles,  iadicatiof  the 
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different  characters  of  the  writenu  ^  At 
times,  too,  there  appear  slight  diyernties 
of  statements  in  trifling  matters  of  detail. 
Here  we  mark  a  human  element.  If 
God  spoke,  it  is  plain  that  He  spoke 
through  man ;  if  GKxi  inspired,  He  in- 
spired man.  Even  the  Gospel  miradea 
were  often  worked  with  some  instm- 
mental  means;  no  wonder,  then,  that 
when  God  would  teach  men,  He  woald 
teach  through  human  agency.  And  the 
difference  of  style — perhaps  the  slight 
discrepancies  in  statements — seem  to 
satisfy  us  that  some  portions  at  least  of 
the  Bible  were  not  simply  dictated  by 
God  to  man ;  there  was  not  what  is  called 
mere  mechanical  or  organic  inspiration ; 
God  did  not  simply  speak  God*s  words, 
using  as  a  mere  machine  man*s  lips  to 
speak  them  with. 

And,  finally,  more  grateful  to  the 
weary  student  than  an^  mere  con- 
cessions of  disputed  points  are  the 
bold  avowals  scattered  here  and 
there  of  the  method  in  which  the 
Bible  should  be  studied.  Hear 
from  the  midst  of  the  Jteplin  Mr. 
Rorison  (we  know  not  wno  he  is, 
but  so  much  the  more  do  we 
welcome  the  unknown  voice) : — 

There  is  no  attaining  a  satisfactory 
Tiew  of  the  mutual  relations  of  science 
and  Scripture  till  men  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  violence  to  neither,  and  to 
deal  faithfully  with  both.  On  the  Tory 
threshold,  therefore,  of  such  discossioDS 
as  the  present,  we  are  encountered  by  the 
necessity  for  a  candid,  truthful,  and  im- 
partial exegesis  of  the  sacred  text.  This 
can  never  be  honoured  by  being  put  to 
the  torture.  We  ought  to  hai-boor  no 
hankering  after  so-called  'reconciliations,' 
or  allow  these  to  warp  in  the  very  least 
our  rendering  of  the  record.  It  is  our 
business  to  decipher,  not  to  prompt ;  to 
keep  our  ears  open  to  what  the  Scripture 
says,  not  exercise  our  ingenuity  on  what 
it  can  be  made  to  say.  We  must  puige 
our  minds  at  once  of  that  order  of  pre- 
possessions which  is  incident  to  an  over- 
timid  faith,  and,  not  less  scrupulously, 
of  those  counter-prejudices  whicJi  beset  a 
jaundiced  and  captious  scepticism.  For 
there  may  be  an  eagerness  to  magnify, 
and  even  to  invent  difficulties,  as  well  as 
an  anxiety  to  mufSe  them  up  and  smooth 
them  over, — of  which  last,  the  least 
pleasing  shape  is  an  affectation  of  con- 
tempt disguising  obvious  perplexity  and 
trepidation.  Those  who  seek  the  repose 
of  truth  had  best  banish  from  the  quest 
of  it,  in  whatever  field,  the  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  sophistry.    The  geologist, 


for  «xMnplft»  if  loyal  ta  Jiis  scoBsoe^  will 
marshal  his  &ots  as  if  there  were  no  book 
of  Genesis.  Even  bo  is  it  the  du^  of  the 
interpreter  of  the  Mosmc  text  to  fix  its 
Bense  and  investigate  its  structure  «B 
though  it  were  susceptible  of  neither 
oollation  nor  colliabn  wiUi  any  science  of 
geology. 

Hear  Professor  Ellicott  from  the 
close  of  the  Aids : — 

Let  the  interpreter  then  resolve,  with 
God's  assisting  grace,  to  be  candid  and 
trnthfaL  Let  him  fear  not  to  state 
honestly  the  results  of  his  own  honest 
investigations ;  let  him  be  simple,  reve- 
rent, and  plain-spoken,  and,  above  all, 
let  him  pray  against  that  sectarian  biaa 
which  by  importing  its  own  foregone  con- 
clusions into  the  word  of  Sciipture,  and 
by  refusing  to  see  or  to  acknowledge  what 
makes  against  its  own  prejudices,  has 
proved  the  greatest  known  hindrance  to 
all  fair  interpretation,  and  has  tended, 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  to 
check  the  free  course  of  Divine  Truth. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning  l^  examples. 
Let  the  interpreter  in  the  first  place  be 
seduced  by  no  timidity  or  prejudices  from 
ascertaining  the  tme  text.  Let  him  not 
faU  back  upon  the  too  often  repeated 
statement  thst^  as  readings  affect  no  great 
points  of  doctrine,  the  subject  may  be  left 
in  abeyance.  It  is  indeed  most  tme,  that 
different  readings  of  such  a  character  as 
I  Timothy  iii.  16,  or  interpolaUons  such 
as  I  John  t.  7,  are  few  and  exceptional. 
It  is  indeed  a  cause  for  devout  thankfU- 
nesB,  if  not  even  for  a  recognition  of  a 
special  providence^  that  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  various  readings  so  few  affect 
vital  questions ;  still  it  is  indisputably  a 
fact  ^t  but  few  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  can  be  turned  over  without  our 
finding  points  of  the  greatest  interest  af- 
fected by  very  trivial  variations  of  reading. 

There  are  indeed  several  grounds  for 
thinking  that  there  is  an  improved  feel- 
ing on  the  whole  subject;  and  there  seem 
some  reasons  for  hoping  that  though  no 
authoritative  revision  is  likely  to  take 
place,  nor,  at  present  perhaps,  even  to  be 
desired,  yet  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
there  wiU  be  a  considerable  agreement  on 
many  of  the  results  of  modem  critidsm, 
and  when  it  will  be  as  startling  to  hear  a 
sermon  deliberatdy  preached  on  Acts  viii* 
37,  as  it  would  be  now  on  the  Heavenly 
WitneaNS.  There  are,  alas  1  still  many 
signs  of  uneasiness  and  obstraction  ;  but 
we  do  entreat  and  conjure  those  who 
would  only  too  gladly  pnt  the  whole  quee- 
tion  in  abeyance  to  pause^  seriously  to 
pause^  before  they  do  sueh  dishonour  to 
the  words  of  liuqpitaAioin,  and  leate  eling- 
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iDg  to  our  Chareli  both  the  reproaches 
which  are  now  so  pitilesslj  cast  upon  us 
all  by  the  gainsay er,  and  that  still  deeper 
reproach  of  oar  own  hearts, — that,  belter- 
ing  the  Bible  to  be  a  special,  direct,  and 
inspired  revelation  from  God,  we  hare 
yet  not  used  the  means  now  at  hand  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  language  in  which 
that  revelation  is  vouchsafed.  Mournful 
indeed  will  be  the  retrospect,  and  gloomy 
indeed  the  future,  if  unbecoming  anxiety 
or  a  timid  conservatism  is  to  tempt  honest 
hearts  to  show  sadly  lacking  measures  of 
faith,  and  to  deal  deceitfully  with  the 
Oracles  of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  these  passages.  No 
doubt  they  are  exceptional  expres- 
sions. Some  of  them  arc  reluc- 
tantly extorted,  some  are  contra- 
dicted, if  not  by  the  writers  them- 
uelves,  by  their  collaborators  in  one 
or  other  of  the  two  volumes.  But 
this  circumstance  only  makes  their 
appearance  the  more  marked,  the 
more  significant,  in  the  history  of 
the  present  controversy.  They  as- 
sert beyond  question  the  same 
principles,  and  often  the  same  facts, 
as  were  by  memorialists,  by  Convo- 
cation, and  by  bishous,  declared  to 
be  inconsistent  with  honest  sub- 
scription .and  allegiance  to  the 
ChurclL  They  show  the  ])osition 
which,  in  spite  of  their  natural 
predilections,  all  serious  students  of 
theology  are  forced  to  take :  and  they 
indicate  the  water-mark  ot  criticism 
and  of  free  inquiry  in  the  Church 
of  England.  'Ijjc  wave  may  pass 
beyond  this  limit,  but  it  can  never 
now  recede  from  it.  Episcopal 
censures  and  prosecutions  may 
suspend  or  deprive  individual 
clergjuien,  but  so  long  as  the  Aids 
to  Faith  is  allowed  to  circulate  un- 
refuted  (and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  its  circulation  ha.s  alreatly  ex- 
hau.ste<l  some  tliousiinds  of  copies) 
the  lil>erty  of  the  Church  is  gnar- 
anteed.  Far  more  decisive  even  than 
Dr.  Lushin^on's  verdict  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Williams  and  ilr.  \Vilst)n,  is 
this  moral  verdict,  generously  given 
in  some  inst;uices,  in  others  with 
ditficulty  conceded,  by  the  ablest 
of  their  opponents.  Far  m4)re  con- 
vincing than  any  answers  which  the 
Essayists  tliemselves  could  make  to 
the  invectives  of  the  Rrjyiit»s  are  the 


answers  to  those  Rfiylifs  that  have 
been  already  published  in  the  A  ids, 
if  not  in  the  Keidin  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  our 
thanks  to  the  two  eminent  ])relate8 
who  have  lent  their  sanction  to 
these  publications.  It  would  be  as 
unfair  in  this  instance  as.  in  the 
case  of  the  Essavists  to  make  any 
writer  responsible  for  anything 
except  his  own  contribution.  But 
tbe  two  Episcopal  editors  have  as- 
sumed that  resptmsibility  of  their 
own  accord :  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
in  a  mood  of  characteristic  rashness, 
without  having  read  the  Essays 
which  he  guarantees;  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  more  prudently 
after  a  careful  perusal.  We  need, 
therefore,  be  under  no  scruple  in 
connecting  with  their  names  at  least 
the  best  parts  of  the  volumes  which 
they  have  edited  ;  and,  though  we 
should  still  be  unwilling  to  charge 
Dr.  Wilberforce  ^-ith  the  bad  jokes 
of  Dr.  W^ordsworth,  or  Dr.  Thomson 
with  the  scientific  paradoxes  of  Dr. 
M*Caul,  yet  there  can  be  no  in- 
justice in  identifying  their  names 
with  those  i>ortions  of  the  re- 
spective l>ooks  wliidi  are  truly  ad- 
mirable— with  tlie  noble  spirit  of 
ap])reciation  shown  by  Mr.  Haddan. 
or  with  the  sound  criticism  and 
libenil  theology  of  Dean  Ellicott 
and  Professor  Browne.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  one  of  his  well-known 
pamphlets  conveyed  a  just  euloginm 
on  Lord  Mellwunie  ni  the  excla- 
mation, *I  accuse  the  rrime  Mi- 
nister of  honest^'  and  diligence.' 
We  may  be  i>ermitteil  in  like  man- 
ner to  express  our  humble  satis- 
faction on  the  present  occasion. 
We  accuse  the  Bishop  of  Oxfcurd 
(and  we  ti-ust  that  the  more  gene- 
nms  part  of  his  nature  will  respond 
to  <mr  charge)  of  justice,  caniiour, 
and  discriminate  forbearance.  We 
accuse  the  Bi:hop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristi)l  (and  no  hight^r  praise 
can  be  bestowed  on  one  wht)  Las  so 
largely  embarked  t»n  tlie  field  of 
Bibliad  interi)retation)  *uf  freely 
liandling,  in  a  becoming  spirit, 
subjects  peculhirly  luible  to  suffer 
by  the  repetiticm  (»f  conventional 
language,  and  from  traditional 
met  hot  Is  of  treatment.** 


*  Ettajfi  and  JUvieici,  p.  i. 
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"ITTHEN  Pitt  was  a  boy  be  wrote 
*  *  a  tragedy  whicb  was  remark- 
able for  having  no  love  in  it.  The 
drama  of  his  own  life  was  very 
near  to  being  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Once  only  does  he  appear 
in  the  character  of  a  suitor  for  the 
affections  of  a  lady,  nor  is  it  indeed 
very  clear  that  he  did  then  actually 
sustain  that  part.  All  that  is 
known  for  certain  is,  that  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
that  of  Miss  Eleanor  Eden,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Auckland.  But  to  what  extent  the 
affair  proceeded^  and  why  it  was 
broken  off,  if  mdeed  there  was 
anything  to  break  off,  remains  a 
mystery.  Pitt,  at  Holwood,  was  in- 
timate with  the  family  of  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Lord  Auckland,  at 
Beckenham.  The  report  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  Minister  and 
Miss  Eden  found  its  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  in  society.  Lord 
Auckland,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
end  of  December,  1796,  alludes  to 
the  rumour,  and  contradicts  it  with 
the  air  of  a  man  preparing  for 
either  event,  but  taking  care  to 
avoid  any  future  imputation  of 
disappointment. 

Some  letters  passed  between  the 
supposed  suitor  and  the  possible 
fatlier-in-law.  They  are  known  to 
be  still  in  tlie  possession  of  Lord 
Auckland's  family ;  but  Lord  Stan- 
hope has  not  been  allowed  to  see 
them,  nor  have  they  been  printed 
in  the  recently  YtVLhliahcd  A  icckland 
Correspondence,  for  which  many 
very  proper  and  natural  reasons 
may  no  doubt  be  imagined.  Lord 
Stanhope,  however,  i)rofesses  to 
have  heard  the  contents  of  the 
letters  described  by  a  person  who 
has  more  than  once  read  them. 
According  to  this  account,  Pitt 
wrote  in  tiie  first  instance  to  Lord 
Auckland  to  avow  his  feelings  for 
his  daughter,  but  explained  that 
in  his  circumstances  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  he  could  make  no 


offer  of  marriage,  and  thought  it 
best  to  discontinue  his  visits.  Lord 
Auckland  is  made  in  his  answer  to 
admit  the  want  of  fortune  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  no 
further  in  the  matter,  but  does  not 
deny  that  the  attachment  of  Mr. 
Pitt  may  have  been  fiilly  appre- 
ciated. Two  further  letters  are 
mentioned,  relating  to  the  way  in 
which  the  congratulations  of 
friends,  which  began  to  pour  in, 
should  be  met ;  and  Pitt  is  said  to 
have  desired  that  the  blame,  if 
any,  should  fall  entirely  on  him- 
self. 

The  editor  of  the  Auckland  Cor- 
respondence, in  a  postscript  to  the 
last  volume  of  that  work,  has  pro- 
nounced the  above  account  of  the 
interesting  affair  of  1797  to  be 
erroneous,  adding  that  if  its  cha- 
racter was  as  thus  described,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  publish 
it.  A  long  and  painful  discussion 
is  alleged  to  have  taken  place, 
which  terminated  honourably  to 
all  parties.  It  is  said  to  be  entirely 
incorrect  to  state  that  Lord  Auck- 
land was  in  the  slightest  degree 
averse  to  the  matcli  on  account  of 
Pitt's  pecuniary  diflSculties,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  desirous  that  a 
marriage  should  take  place  between 
him  and  his  daughter,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  attached  to  Mr. 
Pitt. 

No  one  can  hesitate  to  accept 
the  statement  that  the  first  Lord 
Auckland  was  not  averse  to  an 
alliance  with  the  greatest  man  of 
the  d«iy,  the  creator  of  Ministers, 
and  the  fountain-head  of  all  the 
I)atronage  of  the  State.  Pecuniary 
difficulties  can  have  formed  no  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  The  mere 
fact  of  a  marriage,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mistress  to  preside  over 
Pitt's  neglected  domestic  affairs, 
would  in  itself  have  made  an 
effectual  beginning  of  putting  his 
house  in  order.  His  income  was 
large,  and  his  debts  might  have 
been  extinguished  in  a  few  years 


*  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt.   By  Earl  Stanhope.   V<da.  3  and  4. 
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by  a  judicious  application  of  his 
resources  to  their  gradual  reduc- 
tion. Possibly  another  generation 
may  be  allowed  to  see  tlie  letters 
which  are  at  present  withheld.  It 
is  for  us  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
We  have  only  to  regret  that  no 
such  event  as  a  happy  marriage 
occurred  to  assist  in  abating  the 
annoyances  due  to  the  private 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
overworked  statesman  —  to  give 
him  an  ever-ready  and  watchful 
guardian  over  his  failing  health — 
and  probably  to  have  prolonged 
his  life  for  the  further  service  of 
his  country,  at  that  time  so  much 
in  need  of  the  counsels  of  its  ablest 
men. 

There  were  soon,  however, 
sterner  matters  to  engross  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  after  his 
short  glimpse  of  possible  domestic 
happiness.  The  result  of  Buona- 
parte's successes  in  Italy  was  to 
leave  England  without  a  single 
continental  ally,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  it  had  been  declared  in  Paris 
that  the  Government  of  England 
and  the  French  Republic  could 
not  exist  together.  The  vast  ex- 
penses of  the  war  in  providing  our 
own  armaments  and  in  subsidizing 
foreign  powers,  had  already  created 
a  scarcity  of  gold,  when  the  grow- 
ing alarm  of  French  invasion  oc- 
casioned an  absolute  famine  of  the 
Srecious  metal  Money  was  with- 
rawn  from  the  country  banks  to 
be  hoarded  at  home.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  in  turn  stripi)ed  of 
its  deposits,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  supply  gold  in  exchange 
for  its  notes.  In  this  emergency, 
and  to  avert  a  national  insolvency, 
Pitt  took  the  Ix^ld  and  sagacious 
course  of  issuinc  an  Order  in 
Council  to  suspend  cash  i)aymcnts. 
He  knew  the  vaMt  cretlit  power  of 
the  country,  and  availed  himself 
of  it  to  prevent  the  impending 
crash.  Tlie  step  was  supj)orted  by 
the  inonied  interests  of  London, 
whose  adhesion  was  essential  to 
its  success.  In  a  short  time  the 
necessary  measures  were  completed 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  tlie 
country  in  its  financial  stability, 
and  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the 
vast  operations  of  the  continuing 


war.  It  is  unnecessar}*  to  dwell  on 
the  evils  which  of  necessity  be- 
longed no  less  to  the  sus()ension 
of  cash  payments  than  to  their 
subsequent  resumption,  nor  on  the 
protracted  delay  of  more  than 
twenty  years  during  which  this 
abnormal  condition  prevailed.  The 
very  familiarity  with  one-pound 
notes,  and  the  comparative  rarity 
of  the  golden  guinea,  during  so 
long  a  time,  must  have  taken  off 
the  edge  oi  admiration  for  the 
confident  intrepidity  of  the  man 
who  made  the  great  change.  The 
return  to  cash  payments  in  1810 
was  accompanied  with  so  niucn 
pressure  and  loss  in  certain  direc- 
tions, that  the  author  of  the  first 
innovation  was  not  then  likely  to 
receive  unmixed  praise  for  his  wise 
but  daring  act.  At  the  time,  the 
recent  frightful  depreciation  of  the 
French  cusi^/io^  afforded  a  plausible 
ground  of  alarm  for  those  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  appreciate 
the  difference  of  circumstances  ex- 
isting in  England  and  France.  The 
issue  of  the  republican  paper  was 
the  only  precedent  that  could 
then  be  quoted  for  such  a  course, 
and  the  Opposition  in  Parliament 
did  not  fail  to  use  every  argument 
to  embarrass  and  pernlex  the 
labouring  Minister  in  tnis  crisis 
of  the  nation*s  disordered  life. 

Closely  following  on  tliis  danger 
came  the  still  greater  one  of  the 
mutinies  in  the  fleet.  There  was 
abundance  of  real  ground  for  dis- 
content among  the  seamen,  which 
broke  out  in  open  defiiuicc  of 
authority  at  Spithead.  The  officers 
were  deposed  from  command,  the 
men  took  ]K>sdession  of  the  ships, 
nor  was  order  restored  until  the 
just  demands  of  the  men  had  I>eeu 
satisfied  by  a  remarkable  union  of 
vigour  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  An  annual  addition 
of  more  than  half  a  million  to  the 
allowances  of  the  seamen  showed 
the  magnitude  of  their  demands, 
and  the  extent  to  wliich  it  was 
thought  right  to  accede  to  them. 
A  month  afterwards  there  was  the 
still  more  formidable  and  alto- 
gether inoxcusiible  mutinv  at  the 
Nore.  The  ships  lying  at  Sheeniess 
were  joined  by  the  greater  part 
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of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet,  and 
afforded  the  fearful  spectacle  of 
twenty-four  well-manned  vessels  ih 
open  revolt,  occupying  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  and  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  metro- 
polis. Here,  too,  the  cause  of 
loyalty  prevailed  The  revolted 
seamen  had  no  remaining  griev- 
ances to  be  redressed ;  they  were 
menaced  by  a  powerful  force ;  they 
grew  tired  of  their  self-appointed 
leaders,  and  before  long  they  quietly 
returned  to  their  duty.  Vast  as  was 
the  peril  surmounted,  and  great  as 
was  the  .crime  of  the  men,  it  is 
impossible  to  look  back  at  these 
mutinies  without  feeling  how  much 
of  thorough  English  spirit  was 
manifested  in  them.  When  the 
second  phase  of  the  first  mutiny 
was  in  full  success  at  St.  Helen's, 
the  delegates  who  governed  the  fleet 
threatened  to  fire  upon  a  particular 
ship,  whose  crew  was  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  carry  her  over  to 
France  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Perfect  discipline 
was  observed  under  the  rule  of  the 
delegates,  and  there  was  little 
abuse  of  the  absolute  power  to 
which  the  men  had  succeeded.  At 
the  Nore,  the  mutineers  hoisted  the 
roval  colours  and  fired  a  royal 
salute  in  honour  of  the  King's 
birthday,  on  the  4th  of  June. 

All  through  this  agony  of 
national  danger,  the  conduct  of  the 
Opposition  was  fectious  and  ob- 
structive to  the  last  degree,  even  to 
the  extent  of  choosing  such  a  time 
for  the  announcement  by  its  leaders 
of  their  intention  to  withdraw 
from  any  participation  in  public 
aifairs.  fitt  was  as  usual  calm  and 
self-possessed. 

One  strong  inst&nce  ....  was  wont  to 
be  related  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  at  that  period.  There  bad 
come  from  the  fleet  tidings  of  especial 
urgency.  Lord  Spencer  thought  it  requi- 
site to  go  at  once  to  Downing-street  and 
consult  the  Prime  Biinister.  Pitt  being 
roused  from  his  slumbers,  sat  up  in  bed, 
heard  the  case,  and  gave  his  instructions. 
Lord  Spencer  took  leave,  and  withdrew. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  street  than  he  remembered  one  more 
point  which  he  had  omitted  to  state. 
Accordingly  he  returned  to  Pitt's  liovu% 


and  desired  to  be  diown  up*  aeoond  time 
to  Pitt's  chamber.  There,  after  so  brief 
an  interval,  he  found  Pitt  as  before, 
buried  in  profound  repose. 

Some  years  afterwards,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  Trafalgar,  Pitt  said  that  he  had 
often  been  called  up  by  the  arrival 
of  news  of  various  complezion& 
and  whether  good  or  bad,  coula 
always  go  to  sleep  again  after  it 
But  this  brought  so  much  to  weep 
over  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at,  that 
he  could  not  calm  his  thoughts, 
and  at  length  |;ot  up,  although  it 
was  only  three  in  the  morning. 

Pitt's  sincere  desire  for  peace 
with  France  was  illustrat.ed  by  the 
events  of  the  year  1797.  He  said, 
*■  I  feel  it  my  du^  as  an  Englisdi 
Minister  and  a  Christian  to  use 
every  effort  to  stop  so  bloody  and 
so  wasting  a  war:'  and  subse- 
quently, 'to  produce  the  desired 
result,  1  will  stifle  every  feelinff  of 
pride.'  M.  Quizot^  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  traiuslation  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  FitL  has  de- 
scribed Rtt's  views  and  position 
with  regard  to  France,  in  a  way 
not  less  truthful,  than  nonourable 
to  himself  and  his  nation.  He  ad- 
mits that  Pitt  had  no  choice  but 
war.  and  that  the  war  was  carriad 
on  by  him  in  the  spirit  which  is 
always  hoping  for  future  peace. 

Negotiations  with  the  French 
Directory  were  actually  com- 
menced and  continued  by  Pitt 
under  many  circumstances  of  dis- 
couragement The  ooup  cTkat  of 
the  i8th  }<Vuctidor  put  an  end  to 
the  diplomatic  operations  at  LJJle ; 
but  a  very  remarkable  proposal 
was  afterwards  made  by  Bams,  in 
which  peace  on  his  own  terms  was 
offered  to  Pitt,  upon  the  payment 
of  two  millions  sterling  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  benefit  of  Barras 
and  those  with  whom  he  wis 
actmg.  We  know  that  this  was 
their  way  of  doing  business;  tat 
upon  the  seijBure  of  American  ves- 
sels bv  the  French  Oovemment», 
the  United  States  envoys  were 
told  that  nothing  could  be  done 
.until  upwards  dP  a  million  had 
'been  advanced  as  a  loan,  and 
4$o,ooo  paid  as  a  douceur  to  the 
Directors.    The  Hanse  Towns  ajao 
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obtained  licences  to  navigate  the 
high  seas  by  a  secret  payment  of 
£150,000  to  the  same  disinterested 
patriots.  Strange  as  it  was,  Pitt 
was  disposed  to  entertain  this  pro- 
posal, in  order  that  by  a  indicious 
and  aefinite  expenditure  he  might 
obtain  a  most  desirable  object.  In 
writing  to  the  Kinj?,  he  described 
it  as  a  '  measure  ouite  singular  in 
its  extent, and  of  aoubtful success: 
but  attended  with  little  risk  ot 
mischief,  and  worth  trying  in  these 
extraordinary  times.' 

The  conflict,  however,  was  to  be 
continued  with  iron,  and  was  not 
to  be  thus  terminated  by  gold.  In 
October,  the  battle  of  Camperdown 
destroyed  the  naval  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  for  this  victory,  as 
well  as  for  the  previous  triumphs 
of  Lords  Howe  and  St.  Vincent, 
the  King  went  to  return  thanks  in 
St.  Paurs  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
On  this  occasion.  Pitt  was  un- 
&vourably  receivea  in  the  streets. 
The  Minister  whose  duty  compelled 
him  to  impose  such  a  variety  of 
heavy  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war,  could  not  hope  to  escape 
all  manifestation  of  popular  dis- 
like. A  glance  through  the  statute 
book  for  1797  shows  the  kind  of 
work  to  which  he  had  to  be  per- 
petually directing  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  There  had  been  no 
time  to  think  of  measures  of  inter- 
nal improvement  Act  succeeds 
Act  for  raising  additional  forces, 
for  imposing  fresh  taxes,  for  autho- 
rizing extensive  loans,  for  giving 
the  legislative  sanction  and  indem- 
nity on  the  suspension  of  cash 
l>aymentH,  for  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  the  mutinous  seamen 
while  they  were  reasonable,  for 
giving  extraordinary  i)owcr8  to 
the  Admiralty  to  deal  with  them 
after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
Many  tongues  and  manv  pens  were 
active  in  writing  and  8i)eaking 
sedition  of  greater  or  less  intensity. 
Tlie  first  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
Jacnftin  in  the  month  of  November 
of  this  year  is  not  without  his- 
torical importance,  by  the  diversion 
it  effected  m  favour  of  the  Minister, 
80  far  as  its  influence  could  be 
felt  The  light  artillery  of  wit  has 
never  done  more  useful  service  in 


political  warfare.  We  wish  that 
Lord  Stanhope  had  been  perfectly 
faithful  to  its  inimitable  text  in 
the  quotations  made  by  him  from 
it ;  and  we  regret  that  his  severe 
requirement  of  absolute  evidence 
in  support  of  the  current  traditions 
obliges  him,  as  a  rigid  historian, 
to  pronounce  against  the  pleasant 
belief  that  Pitt  himself  was  the 
contributor  of  a  few  of  the  happiest 
lines  to  the  poetry  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  disaffection  was  not  confined 
to  the  obscure  and  ignorant  At 
a  larfee  public  dinner  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  cele- 
bration of  Fox's  birthday,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  presided,  and  after 
allusions  to  Washington  and  Ame- 
rican emancipation,  gave  the  taa.st 
of  *The  Majesty  of  the  People.' 
Three  months  aften^'ards,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Whig  Club,  Fox 
repeated  the  same  toast.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  removed  from  his 
public  offices  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
as  colonel  of  a  militia  regiment 
The  name  of  Fox  was  struck  from 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  general  attachment 
of  the  country  to  the  constitutional 
monarchy  and  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  was  amply  evinced  by 
the  large  voluntary  contributions 
which  were  made  m  1798  towards 
the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Two 
millions  of  money  was  thus  snb- 
scribed,  a  ccmsiderable  sum  in 
itself,  but  still  more  important  as 
tending  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  their  r^diness  to  paj 
the  far  larger  amounts  which  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  by  general 
taxation. 

The  difficulty  of  governing  Ire- 
land with  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment would,  under  the  most 
favourable  circuniKtance^  have 
been  considerable;  but  with  such 
a  Parliament  a.s  that  which  sat  in 
Dublin,  and  in  the  exasperated 
condition  of  Irish  faction,  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  any  Minister 
to  hope  that  he  could  succeed  in 
maintaining  a  fair  and  equal  rule 
in  Ireland.  The  occurrence  of  the 
rebellion  precipitated  the  measure 
of  legislative  union,  which  musi 
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ill  any  event  have  been  passed 
at  no  very  distant  time  from  that 
at  which  it  actually  took  place. 
Eeligioiis  animosities  were  pushed 
to  the  utmost  violence ;  there 
was  a  most  formidable  armed 
revolt  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
in  concert  with  tlie  national  enemy. 
It  was  essential  for  the  safety  of 
the  wliole  community  that  all  the 
powers  of  Government  should  be 
centred  in  one  spot,  and  that  equal 
rights  should  be  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  formed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  sister  island.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
the  double  capacity  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
Under  him  the  rebellion  was  finally 
suppressed,  and  the  project  of 
union  was  discussed.  There  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  wise  and 
moderate  spirit  in  which  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  were  approached  by 
Pitt  and  his  intimate  colleagues. 
Wilberforce  reports  liim  as  're- 
senting and  spurning  the  bigoted 
fury  of  Irish  Protestants.'  Lord 
Cornwallis  is  perpetually  complain- 
ing of  the  dislike  of  the  people 
about  him  to  any  merciful  dealing 
with  the  rebels.  In  moderate 
counsels  on  tliat  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  he  was  only  supported  by 
his  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Clare), 
and  by  Lord  Castlereagli,  then  com- 
mencing his  distinguished  career 
of  statesmanshij)  as  Irish  Secretary. 

At  first  the  union  seemed  impos- 
sible in  the  state  of  Irish  feeling ; 
but  in  the  month  of  September 
(1798)  we  find  Lord  Cornwallis 
writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  *  The  principal 
people  here  are  so  frightened  that 
they  would,  I  believe,  readily  con- 
sent to  an  union,  hut  tJien  it  mtid  be 
a  Protestant  union;  and  even  the 
Chancellor,  who  is  the  most  right- 
headed  politician  in  the  country, 
will  not  hear  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics sitting  in  the  United  Parlia- 
ment.' 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that 
Pitt's  later  years  were  years  of 
decadence,  that  his  sun  was  waning 
from  its  meridian  splendour,  that 
the  Iliad  of  his  life  was  over,  and 
its  less  noble  Odyssey  in  course  of 
transaction.    This  may  perhaps  so 


appear  to  those  who  can  perceive 
greatness  only  in  the  full  tide  of 
success.  To  us  no  part  of  Pitt's 
political  life  seems  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  that  in  which  he 
laboured  to  achieve  the  freedom  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
In  no  other  case  had  he  to  contend 
against  such  odds.  General  opinion 
was  against  himj  the  strong  will 
of  the  King,  fortified  by  religious 
and  personal  scruples  of  the  most 
unyielding  nature,  was  also  against 
him.  Many  of  his  most  trusted 
and  vrJued  colleagues  were  against 
him.  Yet  he  persevered  in  the 
conscious  rectitude  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  it  is  clear  from  his  mag- 
nificent speech  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolutions  in  favour  of 
union  with  Ireland  (31st  January, 
1 7 99),  that  he  regarded  that  measure 
not  only  as  an  end  desirable  for 
itself,  but  as  a  valuable  means  also 
towards  procuring  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  question  could 
be  discussed  with  greater  safety  in 
an  Imperial  Parliament.  Emanci- 
pation, if  granted,  would  be  deprived 
of  its  chief  supposed  dangers  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  members  sat 
in  the  general  legislative  body  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  evident 
also  that  a  State  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  was  in  Pitt's  mind 
from  the  beginning  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  proposal  for  union 
with  Ireland. 

If  the  Minister's  intentions  and 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  apparent  at  the  out- 
set of  the  discussions,  the  King's 
sentiments  were  no  less  early  ex- 
hibited to  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  to  know  them.  He  said 
to  Dundas,  *  I  only  hope  Govern- 
ment is  not  pledged  to  anything  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.' 
The  answer  given  was  not  altogether 
a  candid  one,  namely,  that  it  was  to 
be  a  matter  for  future  considera- 
tion. In  what  manner  Pitt  ever 
expected  to  overcome  the  King's 
prejudices,  supported  as  they  were 
by  his  conscientious  objection  to 
the  supposed  violation  of  his  coro- 
nation oath,  remains  a  matter  for 
wonder  and  doubt.  On  this  point 
he  may  have  relied  too  much  upon 
his  own  strong  views  of  the  rights 
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and  policy  of  the  case,  and  upon 
his  power  of  impressing  them  upon 
the  King.  His  long  career  of  pre- 
dominance, his  ever  triumphant 
majorities,  may  have  rendered  him 
too  confident  in  himself.  He  may 
not  have  appreciated  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  obstacle  in  the  King's 
mind.  It  depended  on  moral  con- 
victions deserving  of  much  respect, 
but  which  were  totally  unassailable 
by  such  arguments  or  considera- 
tions of  expediency  as  must  on 
many  previous  occasions  have  been 
successful  in  moving  the  King's 
resolution  from  positions  of  appa- 
rently equal  strength. 

By  what  means  the  union  was  to 
be  effected  is  indicated  by  a  phrase 
of  Pitt's  in  a  very  early  letter 
which  passed  on  the  subject  from 
himself  to  Lord  ConiwallLs.  John 
Foster,  the  Irish  speaker,  came  to 
London  to  see  the  ministers.  In 
reference  to  his  visit,  Pitt  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  *0n  the 
whole  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  he  will  not  obstruct  the 
measure ;  and  I  rather  hope,  if  it 
can  be  made  palatable  to  him  per- 
sonally, which  I  believe  it  may. 
that  he  will  give  it  fair  support 
Foster  afterwards  opposed  the 
measure ;  nor  would  the  words,  in 
the  worst  construction  tliat  niight 
be  put  upon  them,  be  especially 
applicable  to  him.  But  in  general 
it  certainly  was  by  sweetening  the 
rim  of  the  cup  to  private  lips,  that 
the  draught  it  contained  was  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  the  palates  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  tendered. 
Large  compensation  was  made  to 
the  owners  of  the  boroughs  who 
had  returned  members  to  Dublin, 
but  were  not  to  continue  to  nomi- 
nate counterfeit  representatives  to 
the  Iin]>crial  Parliament  With 
this  exception  there  was  little  or 
no  direct  pecuniary  intluence  em- 
ployed, and  here  indeed  there  was 
money  s  worth  surrendered  for  the 
money,  leaving  the  receivers  free 
to  vote  as  thcjr  ])leased  upon  tlio 
question  of  union.  The  work  was 
accomplished  by  oiKining  the  sluices 
of  i>atronage  and  ])referment  A 
flood  of  peerages,  titles,  and  (»tfices 
was  poured  over  the  thirsty  soil, 
which  speedily  showed  itself  not 


un^nrateful  under  such  a  system  of 
imgation  by  gelding  the  desired 
crop  to  the  wishes  of  its  anxious 
cultivators.  The  union  with  Ireland 
was  accomplished  in  1800.  By  it 
were  promoted  and  secured  the 
essential  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  by  it  were  consoli- 
dated the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  was 
delayed  for  a  whole  generation 
afterwards,  but  the  question  had 
an  almost  immediate  effect  upon 
the  continuance  of  Pitt's  Qovem- 
ment 

It  has  long  been  known  that  his 
inability  to  carry  out  his  own  views 
on  this  subject  was  the  real  cause 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation ;  and  that 
it  was  not  caused  by;  any  wish  of 
his  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  another  QoTemment 
to  endeavour  to  make  peace  with 
France.  Yet  this  latter  opinion 
was  current  at  the  time,  altnough 
Pitt  himself  said  enough  in  pubuc 
to  refute  it  But  the  greater 
amount  of  official  reticence  then 
prevalent,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  King's  relation  to 
the  state  of  affairs,  no  doubt  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  explain  fully 
the  true  cause  which  deprived 
the  country  of  his  services.  There 
is  certainly  no  evidence  to  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  an  orga- 
nized intrigue  to  remove  from 
office  the  Minister  who  had  been 
for  seventeen  vears  supreme. 
Nor  is  it  pn)bable  that  any  such 
scheme  should  have  been  delibe- 
rately concerted  by  those  upon 
wliom  the  8usj)icion  of  entertaining 
such  a  design  has  rested.  There 
was  no  sufficient  expectation  of 
personal  advantage  to  themselves — 
the  sole  motive  tliat  can  be  assigned 
in  such  a  transaction — and  in  the 
actual  result  neitlier  of  the  two 
persons  who  have  l>een  chiefly  ac- 
cused of  wishing  to  substitute  a 
weak  for  a  strong  Government  at 
a  time  of  the  gravest  national  i)cril, 
to  sen-e  their  in(li\'idual  ends,  were 
benefited  by  the  clianges  which 
ensued.  On  the  ccmtrary,  Lord 
lymgliboroush  lost  the  custody  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  Ljrd  Auckland 
did  nut  obtain    the  seat   in   the 
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Cabinet  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  coveted,  and  to  which 
he  had  a  fair  right  to  aspire. 
The  latter  certainly  was  guilty  of 
no  such  flagrant  and  overt  breach 
of  confidence  to  a  mininterial  col- 
league as  was  involved  in  the  show- 
ing to  the  King,  at  Weymouth,  by 
the  Chancellor,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  private 
letter  to  himsel£  Kumours  of  the 
contemplated  relaxation  of  the  laws 
against  the  Koman  Catholics  may 
easily  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
so  roused  the  whole  episcopate  to 
alarm  and  protest,  otherwise  than 
by  the  means  oi  his  connexion 
with  Lord  Auckland,  'eternal  in- 
triguer' as  he  was.  Pitt  had  spoken 
out  sufficiently  to  indicate  what 
his  disposition  was,  and  to  raise 
the  fears  of  those  who  thought  it 
their  duty  to  interpose  their  advice 
against  him. 

Bad  indeed  as  Lord  Louffh- 
borough's  conduct  was,  base  as  his 
mutives  probably  were,  and  ad- 
mitting that  his  treachery  has- 
tened the  resignation  of  Pitt,  it 
is  pretty  cleivj*  that  this  event  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed.  Pitt 
felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to 
proceed  to  redeem  the  pledges  vir- 
tually given  by  him  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  Union.  The 
Kjiig's  mind  could  hardly  have 
been  materiallv  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  minister's 
intentions  were  communicated  to 
him,  whether  prematurely  by  a 
dishonest  colleague,  or  f ormaily  and 
in  due  season  by  himself.  Pitt, 
indeed,  in  reviewing  the  trans- 
actions which  led  to  the  formation 
of  Addington's  Governjnent,  is  said 
to  have  regretted  nothing,  except 
that  he  Iiad  not  sooner  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  King  to  the  mea- 
sure. But  would  even  the  support 
of  the  King  have  enabled  him  to 
carry  a  measure  against  which  there 
would  have  remained  so  large  and 
powerful  an  amount  of  opposition  1 
We  think  not ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  principal  and  essential  features 
of  the  history  of  the  time  would 
have  been  little  varied  if  all  parties 
had  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  and 
solely  on    conscientious   motives, 
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instead  of  at  least  some  of  them 
behaving  in  a  widely  different 
manner.  The  King,  as  it  occurred, 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer ; 
and  Pitt's  regrets  may  have  been 
intended  rather  to  apply  to  him, 
than  to  any  altered  state  of  public 
affairs,  which  might  in  his  opinion 
have  been  induced  by  an  earlier 
communication  of  his  intentions. 

In  1799,  the  Cabinet  (including 
Lord  Loughborough)  had  been 
unanimous  in  favour  of  Catholic 
relief.  The  only  doubt  was  as  to 
the  possibility  of  throwing  open 
the  most  important  offices.  The 
chief  fear  was  of  resistance  in  the 
highest  quarter.  The  Kings  scruples 
about  the  Coronation  Oath  had 
troubled  him  in  1795,  upon  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
Lord  Kenyon  and  Sir  John  Scott 
had  then  advised  him,  as  lawyers, 
that  the  Test  Act  might  be  repealed 
or  altered  without  any  breach  of 
the  Coronation  Oath,  or  of  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Scotland.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  was  separately 
consulted  at  the  same  time,  gave  a 
private  opinion  to  the  contrary 
effect.  Supported  by  this,  the  King's 
repugnance  was  naturally  increased ; 
and  Lord  Loughborough  must  have 
known  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
consequences  of  disclosing  to  the 
King  the  determination  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  proceed  with  a  measure  of 
emancipation. 

The  treason  at  Weymouth  was 
acted  late  in  September  (1800),  just 
before  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which 
the  whole  ministerial  design  was 
to  be  explained.  The  Chancellor 
attended  this  Cabinet,  and  an- 
nounced his  opposition.  Nothing 
was  done,  and  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  question  was  post- 
poned for  a  time,  during  whicn  the 
Chancellor  again  addressed  the 
King  in  objection  to  the  Minis- 
terial proposal  Other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  came  round  to  his 
views,  and  thus  the  question  re- 
mained open,  until  the  King  him- 
self brought  the  matter  to  an  issue. 
On  the  last  day  of  January  (1801), 
Pitt  wrote  to  the  King  begging 
leave  to  resign  unless  he  might  com- 
plete his  Irish  policy,  and  recapitu- 
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lating  the  argnments  in  its  favour. 
The  King  tlien  proposed  the  com- 
promise in  whicn  Mr.  Pitt  as  well 
as  subsequent  Ministers  had  after- 
vrardu  to  acquiesce, — namely,  that 
the  Question  should  be  dropped, 
and  that  for  the  future  its  existence 
should  be  ignored  between  them. 
At  that  time  it  would  have  been 
clearly  wrong  to  adopt  this  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  return  of  the 
King^s  malady,  and  his  continued 
liability  to  a  relapse,  completely 
changed  the  condition  of  things, 
and  at  no  distant  period  made  it 
imperativelv  necessary  to  adopt  the 
position  which  was  at  this  time 
suggested  and  refused. 

Addington  had  for  many  years 
been  distinguished  as  a  most  excel- 
lent and  useful  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  slightly 
senior  to  Pitt,  and  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  confidential  and  af- 
fectionate intercourse  with  him. 
It  was  to  Pitt  that  he  resorted 
when  desired  to  form  a  new  Mi- 
nistry. Rtt  assured  him  of  his 
8up]>ort,  and  said,  *  1  see  nothing  but 
ruin,  Addington,  if  you  hesitate.' 
A  better  selection  of  a  new  Prime 
Minister  could  pcrliaps  under  the 
circumstances  not  have  been  made. 
But  the  circumstances  compelling 
such  substitution  were  indeed  un- 
fortunate. None  could  be  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  under  a  change 
from  a  ritt  to  an  Addington. 
Dundas  wrote  in  confidence  his 
'  conviction  that  no  arrangement 
can  be  formed  under  him  as  its 
head  that  will  not  crumble  to  pieces 
almost  as  s<H)n  as  formed  ;*  and  he 
speaks  of  the  new  Administration 
as  l>eing  under  a  head  totally  in- 
cai^able  of  carrying  it  on.  Both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  Addington 
failed  t4>  command  any  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  govern  the  country. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Ministerial 
changes  the  iMM>r  King  was  attacked 
by  a  return  of  insanitv.  Thus,  with 
one  ^et  of  supersedcil  Ministers 
still  actually  holding  oftice,  and 
their  designated  successors  not  yet 
installetl,  the  delicate  question  of  a 
Regency  was  prei^nteil,  and  of 
necessity  required  immediate  con- 
aideration.     Pitt  adhered   to   his 


former  Oonstitutional  opinions, 
and  would  again  have  proposed  a 
measure  of  restricted  Regency,  as 
in  1789.  The  King's  recovery  re- 
moved this  additional  source  of 
difiicnlty  and  anxiety  :  and  Pitt  at 
once  conveyed  to  him  the  assurance 
that  his  mind  should  never  again 
be  disturbed  b^  the  mention  of  the 
Catholic  question.  This  of  course, 
«o  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned, 
left  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
•till  be  the  King's  minister.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  x^-as  impos- 
sible to  restore  matters  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  thev  stood  before 
Che  resignation.  Addington  had 
vacated  the  ^)eaker*s  chair,  and 
his  successor  m  it  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Pitt  was  too  proud  to 
suggest  his  own  return  to  ofiice. 
It  was  hardlv  to  be  expected  that 
Addin^on  should  have  been  for- 
ward in  proposing  to  cancel  his 
new  position,  when  his  old  post 
was  not  oi>en  for  him  to  fall  back 
npon.  Tlie  Kin^  and  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self bad  only  just  urged  him  to 
accept  his  present  office,  and  he 
may  well  have  thc^ht  himself 
qualified  to  fill  it,  and  entitled  to 
retain  it  It  was  not  for  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for 
it,  nor  to  take  the  initiative  in 
effecting  his  own  degradation  to 
the  ranks  fntm  the  post  of  com- 
manding officer.  The  King  was  in 
no  condition  to  exercise  any  sound 
judgment,  and  no  doubt  felt  more 
at  ease  with  the  inferior  intellect 
and  compliant  mcH>d  of  the  new 
minister — *  /*m  own  Chanrei/or  of  ike 
ExdirnH/tr^—  than  he  had  ever  done 
with  liis  great  predecessor.  The 
resignation  of  l^tt,  therefore,  was 
perfci'ted,  and  the  short  and  un- 
satisfactory Ministerial  career  of 
his  successor  commenced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Slieridan  liacl  expressed  Ids  surprise 
at  the  rctirvinent  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Government,  and 
hail  likcnc<l  the  proceeding  to  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  preiutnng  for 
action,  who.  instead  of  clearing  the 
decks  by  throwing  overboard  the 
lumber,  should  emi)loy  the  manceu- 
vre  of  throwing  overboard  their 
great  guns.    Tms  line  of  remaric 
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was  fcair  enough  from  a  political 
adversary.  It  was  reserved  for  an 
old  supporter  and  confidential  friend 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  observa- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Minister,  but  in  a  more  offensive 
^nd  malignant  form.  In  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Auck- 
land pretended  that  he  could  not 
discover  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
signation at  such  a  moment.  He 
ailected  not  to  understand  what 
hiul  taken  place.  He  compared  the 
retiring  Minister  to  a  general  who 
should  get  into  his  postchaise  and 
quit  his  army  in  the  time  of  action. 
He  alluded  to  the  recent  change  as 
R  mystery,  and  something  difficult 
for  one  man  to  explain  to  another. 
No  person  could  have  been  better 
informed  than  Lord  Auckland  of 
all  that  had  passed,  and  of  all  the 
reasons,  and  of  all  the  motives, 
which  had  led  to  Mj^  Pitt's  un- 
willing retirement  from  the  fore- 
most place  of  duty  and  danger  in 
the  great  contests  of  the  period. 
The  contemporary  comment  by 
Lord  ^Malmesbury  is  to  tlie  effect 
that  the  indignant  and  inquisitive 
speaker  had  received  from  Pitt  ob- 
lip:ations  which  no  Minister  but  one 
"with  liis  powers  could  bestow,  or 
any  one  less  eager  for  office  than 
Lord  Auckland  could  ask.  Yet 
scarcely  had  he  left  office  than 
Lord  Auckland  insinuated  that  he 
did  it  for  some  concealed  motive, 
and  that  the  ostensible  one  was 
insincere.  Fjiithful  George  Rose 
at  once  resented  the  unmerited 
insult  to  his  chief  by  breaking  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  offender. 
Pitt  himself  never  spoke  to  him 
again. 

Many  of  Pitt's  colleagues,  in- 
cluding his  own  brother,  Lord 
Chatham,  continued  as  members 
of  Addingt(m's  Government.  He 
himself  remained  on  cordial  tenns 
of  intimacy  with  his  successor,  sup- 
ported Iiim  in  Parliament, and  took 
an  active  part  in  advising  and 
directing  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  making  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  Tlie  general  satisfaction 
at  this  event  assisted  to  fortify  the 
new  ministers,  and  they  had  a  de- 
creasing opposition  against  which 


to  contend.  Wilberf  orce,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  wrote,  *  Rtt  supports 
most  magnanimously,  and  assists 
in  every  way.  Addington  goes  on 
well,  is  honest  and  respectable^ 
and  improves  in  speaking.  Little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  the  House.' 

In  the  following  spring,  an  at- 
tempt to  fix  censure  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  late  (Government  notably 
recoiled  against  those  who  moved 
in  it.  It  resulted  in  a  vote  which 
affirmed,  by  an  enormous  majority, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  given  to  the 
late  Ministers  for  their  wise  and 
salutary  conduct  throughout  the 
war.  And  this  was  followed 
by  the  passing  of  the  still  more 
remarkable  resolution,  addressed 
to  Pitt  individually  and  by  name, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  rendered 
.great  and  important  services  to  his 
country,  ana  especially  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  the  House.    Other 

gublic  honours  were  bestowed  upon 
im.  A  great  festival  was  held  in 
celebration  of  his  birthday  on  the 
28th  of  May,  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall,  for  which  was  comfx)sed 
Canning's  famous  song  of  ^The 
Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm;' 
a  piece  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
cluded in  every  collection  of  Eng- 
lish lyrical  poetry. 
During   this    session    Pitt    had 

S'ven  his  support  in  public  and 
s  guidance  in  private  to  the 
Glovemment,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  consulted  on  the  framing  of 
the  Royal  speech,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  some  addi- 
tions and  alterations.  But  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  that  he  was 
in  a  false  position,  and  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  services  as  actual  Minister. 
His  friends  thought  that  he  was 
ipjuring  his  reputation,  not  only 
by  the  continued  patronage  of  a 
feeble  Administration,  but  also  by 
rendering  himself  liable'to  have  his 
opuiious  quoted  in  favour  of  mea- 
sures, when  they  might  be  possibly 
given  in  ignorance  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  affiairs  which  were  from 
time  to  time  submitted  to  him. 
The. public  longed  to  have  die 
fittest  and  ablest  man  again  in 
P2 
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power,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  make-shift,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  consider  as  per- 
manent. Efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  some  demonstration  of 
opinion  from  Rtt's  political  friends, 
upon  which  it  might  be  expectea 
that  Addington  would  resign.  This 
design,  however,  was  stopued  by 
the  person  most  concerned  in  it. 
He  said,  with  equal  dignity  and 
discretion —  *  If  my  coming  into 
office  is  as  generally  desired  as  you 
suppose,  it  is  much  better  for 
me  and  for  the  thing  itself  to  leave 
that  opinion  to  work  out  its  own 
way :  and  this  must  happen  if  the 
opinion  is  a  prevailing  one  in  the 
public  mind  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  my 
coming  into  office  at  aU  is  useless 
and  improper.'  He  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  upon  the  personal  risk  in- 
curred by  him  in  advising  the 
Government  without  full  access  to 
all  the  materials  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment,  and  from  this 
time  he  declined  to  do  so.  An 
occasion  immediately  arose  for 
adopting  the  new  course  that  had 
been  pressed  upon  hinu  In  answer 
to  a  letter  sent  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  to  himself  at  Bath,  inclosing 
despatches  *  from;  France,  and  re- 
questing his  opinion,  he  replied 
tnat  *  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
judge  with  safety  or  precision  of 
such  a  weighty  issue  by  any  infor- 
mation that  could  be  communicated 
at  tlie  distance  they  were  from 
each  other.' 

A  new  Parliament  met  at  the 
end  of  the  year  (1802).  Pitt  was 
ill  with  gout,  and  remained  at 
Bath  or  Walmer  for  some  time 
after  it  aHsembled.  There  were 
other  sufficient  reasons  for  his 
absence.  He  liad  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  Ministerial  Budget 
was  founded  in  gross  error;  and 
although  he  was  still  in  friendly 
communication  with  Addington, 
he  felt  the  difficulty  of  appearing 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  could  neither  remain  silent,  nor 
speak  without  saying  something 
aamaging  to  the  Government  In 
the  meantime  the  public  anadety 


for  his  own  return  to  office  had 
not  abated  under  the  increasing 
troubles  on  the  Continent  and  the 
growing  terror  at  the  name  of 
&)naparte.  Addington  himself 
seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
best  provision  must  be  made 
against  the  coming  storm.  There 
was  at  first  a  notion  entertained 
that  the  great  intellect  and  the 
respectable  mediocrity  should  serve 
together  under  some  nominal  chief. 
Lord  Chatham  was  even  mentioned 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  be 
acceptable  in  such  a  scheme  to 
Mr.  Pitt  This  proposal  was  made 
through  Lord  Melville,  and  by  the 
same  channel  declinea  in  a  letter 
(of  course  dictated  by  Pitt),  which 
teems  with  political  wisdom.  The 
scheme  was  full  of  objections ;  the 
most  important  perhaps  being  the 
necessitv  in  our  Government '  that 
there  shou^  be  an  avowed  and 
real  Minister,  possessing  the  chidf 
weight  in  the  Council,  and  the 
principal  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king.  In  that  respect  there 
can  be  no  rivality  or  division  of 
power.  That  power  must  r^t  in 
the  person  generally  caUed  the 
First  Minister,  and  that  Minister 
ought  to  be  the  person  at  the  head 
of  the  finances.' 

Upon  finding  that  the  plan  of 
divided  power  was  impossible, 
Addington  appears  to  have  been 
ready  to  make  any  personal  sacri- 
fice that  might  be  needed  to  secure 
again  to  the  nation  the  public 
services  of  Pitt  The  necessity  of 
a  change  was  obvious ;  but  there 
were  otliers  to  be  consulted,  and 
personal  differences  to  be  a^usted, 
which  did  not,  in  fact,  admit  of  ad- 
justment No  arrangement,  there- 
fore, could  be  made;  and  things 
went  on  ostensibly  as  before,  but 
with  the  impNortant  difference  that 
some  alienation  of  feeling  had  un- 
avoidably taken  place  between  the 
ipreat  Reality  and  the  well-mean- 
ing but  insufficient  substitute  who 
occupied  the  place  that  should 
have  still  been  hiit.  Lord  Stanhope, 
with  that  excellent  candour  ana 
desire  to  render  credit  where  it  is 
due,  which  is  habitual  to  him,  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  during  these 
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negotiations  for  the  reinstatement 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  parties  acted  with 
perfect  rectitude  and  honour.  Pitt 
was  bound  to  form  the  ablest 
Government  he  could,  and  of  the 
strongest  materials  at  his  command. 
Addington,  too,  had  a  right  to  his 
own  opinions  on  the  policy  of  in- 
troducing as  his  colleagues  those 
who  had  been  recentljr  opposed  to 
him  on  the  great  question  of  peace, 
which  was  still  tne  leading  topic 
of  affairs.  Each  showed  commend- 
able fidelity  to  liis  personal  friends 
— a  quality  without  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  no  politician  in  Eng- 
land has  ever  long  prospered  or 
succeeded  in  securing  lasting  public 
esteem. 

In  May  the  war  with  France 
again  broke  out.  It  was  impossible 
for  Pitt  to  remain  longer  absent 
from  his  place  in  Parliament.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  King's  Mes- 
sage, he  made  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches.  Unfortunately,  our  know- 
ledge of  its  merits  must  rest  upon 
the  incidental  mention  made  of  it 
in  the  letters  and  diaries  of  con- 
temporaries. Fox,  also,  on  this 
occasion  appeared  with  surT)assing 
force  in  a  speech  (according  to 
Speaker  Abbot's  journal)  *  of  more 
art,  eloquence,  wit,  and  mischief, 
than  I  ever  remember  to  liave 
heard  from  him.'  The  best  account 
of  Pitt's  speech,  and  of  the  whole 
scene,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  late  Lord  Dudley,  at  that  time 
a  young  member  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons. 

When  he  came  in,  which  he  did  not 
till  after  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  been 
speaking  nearly  an  hour,  all  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  withdrawn  for  some 
moments  from  the  orator  and  fixed  on 
him  ;  and  as  he  walked  up  to  his  place, 
his  name  was  repeated  aloud  by  many 
persons,  for  want,  I  imagine,  of  some 
other  way  to  express  their  feelings. 
Erskine  and  Whitbread  were  heard  with 
impatience  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a 
tedious  hour  and  a  half,  he  rose  (twenty 
minutes  to  eight),  there  was  first  a  violent 
and  almost  universal  cry  of  *  Mr.  Pitt ! 
Mr.  Fitt  !'  He  was  then  cheered  before 
he  had  uttered  a  syllable,  a  mark  of 
approbation  which  was  repeated  at  almost 
all  the  brilliant  passages  and  remarkable 
sentiments ;  and  when  he  sat  down  (nine), 


there  followed  three  of  t^e  longest,  most 
eager,  and  most  enthusiastic  bursts  of 
applause  I  ever  heard  in  any  place  on 
any  occasion.  As  far  as  I  observed,  how- 
ever, it  was  confined  to  the  Parliamentary 
*  Hear  him  !  Hear  him  !*  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  exclamations  in  the  body 
of  the  House  might  have  hindered  me 
from  hearing  the  clapping  of  hands  in  the 
gallery.  This  wonderful  agitation,  yon 
will  readily  perceive,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  ascribe  wholly  to  the  superiority  of  his 
eloquence  on  that  particidar  occasion — 
he  was  applauded  before  he  spoke,  which 
is  alone  a  suffici^t  proof.  Much  must 
be  attributed  to  nis  return  at  such  an 
awful  moment  to  an  assembly  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  rule,  from  which 
he  had  be^n  long  absent,  and  in  which 
he  had  not  left  a  successor  ;  some  little, 
perhaps,  to  his  addressing  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  there  were  many  members 
by  whom  he  had  never  or  rarely  been 
heard,  and  whose  curiosity  must  of  course 
have  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

His  physical  powers  are,  I  am  seriously 
concerned  to  remark,  perceptibly  im- 
paired. He  exhibits  strong  marks  of 
bad  health.  Though  his  voice  has  not 
lost  any  of  its  depth  or  harmony,  his 
lungs  seem  to  labour  in  those  prodigiooe 
sentences  which  he  once  thundered  forth 
without  efifort,  and  which  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  your  favourite  metaphysician, 
Monboddo)  other  men  have  *  neither  the 
understanding  to  form  nor  the  vigour  to 
utter.* 

Fox's  speech  on  tke  following  evening 
was,  I  think,  a  far  greater  effort  of  mind. 
It  was  much  the  best  I  ever  heard  from 
him,  and  stands  immediately  next  to  the 
greatest  among  those  of  his  antagonist. 
It  was  free  from  his  usual  and  lamentable 
fault  of  repetition.  Every  one  seemed  to 
agree  that  he  outdid  himself.  Fortu- 
nately, it  has  not  shared  the  fate  of  Pitt's, 
though  two  sides  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
cannot  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  wit  and  argument, 
which  took  near  three  hours  in  delivering. 
Don't  imagine  that,  from  this  accidental 
superiority  in  one  instance,  I  mean  to 
draw  any  inference  as  to  the  comparative 
talents  of  the  men.  I  believe  it  arose 
merely  from  the  different  ground  on 
which  circumstances  induced  them  to 
stand.  Pitt  taking  professedly  a  very 
narrow.  Fox  a  very  wide  field,  the  genius 
of  the  one  was  circumscribed,  the  other 
had  room  to  display  all  his  resources. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  Pitt 
spoke  of  the  dangers  to  this  country 
of  French  ambition,  and  of  the 
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necessity  for  making  due  provision 
to  resist  it.  By  his  whole  conduct 
duringthe  remainder  of  the  session 
he  seems  to  have  thought  it  the  first 
duty  to  urge  measures  of  national 
defence,  and  not  to  embarrass 
affairs  by  attempting  a  change  in 
the  Government  It  might  not  be 
a  strong  one,  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  active  military  and 
naval  preparations  should  not  be 
carried  on  by  it,  and  these  prepa- 
rations wonld  be  impeded  or  inter- 
rupted by  the  doubts  and  delays 
incident  to  a  change  of  Ministry. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  posi- 
tion now  assumed  by  Pitt  was  one 
of  great  difficulty,  and  that  it  was 
almost  certain  to  expose  liim  to 
disparagement  and  m  Lsconstruc  tion. 
He  could  neither  praise,  nor  was 
be  yet  pre]>ared  to  carry  censure  to 
the  length  of  voting  upon  .iny 
vital  question  n^nst  the  Govern- 
ment. On  public  gnmnds  he  was 
consulting  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  interests  of  the  btate.  Per- 
sonally his  forbearance  is  the  more 
to  be  commended,  inasmuch  as 
all  friendly  intercourse  liad  ceased 
between  himself  and  Addington, 
by  whom  also  his  bitterest  anta- 

Sanist,  Mr.  Tiemey,  was  now  intro- 
uccd  to  oflice. 

Early  in  the  following  year  ( 1 804), 
a  short  return  of  the  Kings  unfor- 
tunate malady  seemed  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
might  sliortlv  be  called  upon  to 
assume  the  ilegency,  and  to  direct 
the  furuiation  of  a  Government. 
This  led  to  a  communication  with 
Htt,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
he  shouhl  become  a  member  of  a 
new  Ministry  to  be  constituted 
under  Lord  Moira  as  Premier,  and 
in  which  he  slmuld  serve  ahmg 
with  Fox,  an<l  all  the  best  men 
who  would  join  it.  Pitt  again  in- 
sLsteii  upon  the  abst»lute  necessity, 
for  his  own  creilit  and  utility,  that 
he  shouhl  bo  at  the  heail  of  any 
Government  in  which  he  tmik  part ; 
but  indicated  his  willingness  now 
to  untlertake  the  formation  of  a 
Mini.'^try  in  his  own  way,  antl  such 
as  Would  l>o  a;»rceahle  t<i  the  King, 
whenever  called  upon  by  him  to 
do  so. 


In  April,  Addington  liimself  ap- 
pears to  have  made  advances  to 
Pitt,  but  was  met  by  the  infonna- 
tion  that  Htt  could  only  act  upon 
a  communication  from  the  Knig. 
In  this  Addington,  fully  aware  of 
the  weakness  of  his  own  situation, 
imme<liately  acquiesced.  Pitt, 
equally  alive  to  the  national  danger, 
and  to  the  urgency  for  constructing 
the  strongest  possible  Ca))inet  out 
of  the  available  materials,  made  Fox 
acquainted  with  what  was  passing, 
and  undertook  to.  endeavcmr  to 
persuade  the  King  to  authorize  him 
to  consult  with  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville  on  the  formaticm  of  an 
united  Government.  Pitt  now 
took  action  by  athlressing  himself 
to  the  King  through  Lord  Eldon, 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  announced 
his  intention  of  opposing  the  Go- 
vernment as  weak  and  incaiMible  of 
conducting  ))ublic  attairs  at  such 
a  critical  i>eri(Kl.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  Addington  resigned,  and 
Pitt  was  desireil  to  submit  to  the 
King  the  list  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration. Lord  Stanhope  has  sup- 
plied an  able  vindication  of  the 
conduct  of  the  great  ex-Minister 
during  the  interval  of  his  exclusion 
from  office : — 

In  this  amp  in  some  of  the  prece<KDg 
ehapt«rH  I  have  traced  the  oonrse  of  Mr. 
Pitt  fntin  the  hoar  when  he  left  the 
Cabinet  to  the  hour  when  once  again  he 
itood  upon  its  threshold.  Within  a  recent 
date  a  whole  tio4Kl  of  light  haa  Wn 
poured  niton  his  eunduct  duriug  tht-ae 
three  yeurri.  Him  views  all  thnmph  that 
time  nre  laid  Imre  in  abundant  and  au- 
thenlic  recunls.  His  most  fauiili.ir  letters 
hare  been  carefuilj  preeervcd,  hin  moat 
aeeret  confcTcnces  have  l»een  miontily 
noted  down,  .nnd  both  have  been  Kcnt  to 
preas  withimt  ntint  or  rew*n-e  of  any  kind. 
Xo  Btateffuiaii  perhaps  was  ever  ret  ex- 
posed to  M)  sear'^hii.g  an  ordca).  Had  he, 
in  these  years  nut  of  ofhce,  dipped  into 
any  intriune  unworthy  «*f  the  pni'lic  eye, 
and  intfiKli**!  tur  laf<tin^'  conrt^ahnent,  his 
reiy  owlebrity  wouM  here  hare  turned 
ajeraiocit  his  fame.  Hut,  on  the  «*<mtrarT, 
as  it  api»ears  to  me,  his  rareer.  even  when 
thus  rliiAi'ly  prieii  into,  ntandft  fi>rth  un- 
snllietl  antl  imrp.  In  every  trausa4.*tioB 
of  the  ihtHinI  he  wiU  \*e  found,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  (^umbine  a  lofty  resard  fur  the 
peblic  interests  with  a  nice  sense  iif  per- 
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sonal  honour;  nay,  I  will  evea  venture 
to  assert  tliat  the  various  charges  whick 
have  furmerly  been  brought  against  him 
in  refeniug  to  this  time,  can  only  be  sus- 
tained on  imperfect  information,  and  will 
be  found  to  wane  and  fade  away  in  exact 
proportion  as  more  light  is  brought  to 
bear  u])on  them. 

Pitt's  desire  was,  as  is  well  stated 
in  a  remarkable  letter  from  Lord 
Castlerejigli  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  in  India,  to  form  'an 
arrangement  whicli  should  embrace 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  as 
best  calculated  to  keep  down  fac- 
tious discussions  during  the  war, 
and  to  aftbrd  the  King  the  repose 
and  tranquillity  so  essential  to  his 
health.*  With  this  view  Pitt's 
scheme  for  the  new  Gk)yemment, 
in  grand  rebuke  of  all  narrow 
party  and  personal  feehngs,  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Fox,  Lord 
Grcnvillc,  and  Grey.  Office  was 
also  offered  to  the  present  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne ;  and  even  Tiemey 
might  have  remained  if  he  had 
chosen  to  do  so.  The  King  made 
a  struggle  to  retain  Addington,  and 
was  inexorable  in  his  refusal  to 
admit  Fox  to  the  Cabinet.  *  Never 
in  any  conversation  I  have  bad 
with  him  in  my  life  has  he  so 
baffled  me,'  said  Pitt,  after  his  first 
long  interview  with  the  Sovereign. 
Fox  begged  his  friends  to  join  the 
Goveniment  if  they  thought  right, 
with(mt  considering  his  personal 
exclusion  as  an  impediment  to 
their  own  freedom  of  action.  'But 
liis  generosity  was  to  his  friends 
only;  for  at  this  moment  in  his 
private  letters  he  could  use  such 
language  of  Pitt  as  to  call  him  ^  a 
nieaii,low-nunded  dog;'  and  again, 
*  iie  is  a  mean  rascal,  after  all,  and 
you  wiio  have  sometimes  supposed 
him  to  be  highminded  were  quite 
wrong.' 

Many  of  the  existing  Ministers 
remaiuod^  but  circumscribed  as  lie 
was  in  his  sphere  of  choice,  the 
only  fresh  appointments  of  con- 
spicuous value  that  were  open  to 
be  made  by  Pitt,  were  those  of 
Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
Lord  I  larrowby ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  two  last  must  not  of  course 
be  judged  according  to  the  standard 


of  reputation  afterwards  acquired 
by  them.  Thus  with  failing  health, 
and  at  a  time  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty, Pitt  resumed  office,  and  had 
to  encounter  the  vast  share  of 
labour  and  responsibility  which 
fell  to  him  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Very  different  were  the  features 
of  the  too  short  Administratien, 
which  came  to  a  close  with  his  own 
life,  from  those  of  his  former  lon^ 
tenure  of  power.  It  was  not  with- 
out its  immediate  successes,  but  it 
was  deeply  marked  by  occasions 
for  pain  and  anxiety.  He  lived  to 
negotiate  the  great  alliance  with 
Kussia  and  Austria,  which  saved 
England  from  being  alone  in  her 
resistance  to  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  and  the  power  of  France. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
ripening  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
policy.  He  lived  to  speed  Nelson 
on  his  departure  when  going 
forth  to  establish  our  naval  supre- 
macy at  Trafalgar,  and  he  lived 
to  receive  the  news  of  that  glori- 
ous victory.  He  lived  to  recog- 
nise the  great  promise  of  military 
excellence  in  Arthur  Wellesley. 
But  he  never  again  completely  en- 
joyed his  former  authoritative  sway- 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
private  feelings  were  embittered 
and  his  public  difficulties  were 
aggravatea  by  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville,  and  the  loss  of  him 
as  a  colleague.  Finally,  the  appa- 
rent destruction  at  Austerlitz  of  all 
liis  schemes  of  Continental  resis- 
tance to  Bonaparte  completed  what 
the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  at 
Ulm  had  commenced.  '  The  shock 
was  too  severe  for  his  failing  health 
and  overtasked  energies.  Upon 
the  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
Lord  Malmesbury  (then,  as  it  hap- 
pened, seeing  him  for  the  last  time) 
nas  recorded  Pitts  altered  manner 
and  look,  and  his  own  forebodings 
of  the  loss  with  which  the  nation 
was  threatened. 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was 
at  the  usual  civic  festivity  at  Guild- 
hall on  the  oth  November  (1805). 
The  people  had  taken  the  horses 
from  his  carriage  and  drawn  him 
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in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
His  health  was  drunk  as  the 
saviour  of  Europe.  In  the  few 
very  notable  words  by  which  he 
returned  thanks,  he  disclaimed  the 
title.  '  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  any  single  man.  England  has 
saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and 
will,  as  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her 
example' — ^words  which  deserve  to 
be  coupled  with  those  of  Nelson's 
then  recent  signal  at  Trafalgar, 
and  which,  like  them,  derive  an 
impressive  interest  from  containing, 
as  it  were,  the  dying  beuuest  oi 
national  exhortation  from  tne  great 
soul  that  uttered  them. 

The  main  public  events  in  home 
politics  of  Pitt's  later  years  are  the 
Irish  Union,  with  his  consequent 
retirement  from  and  return  to 
oflSce.  Throughout  all  the  com- 
plications arising  from  these  trans- 
actions he  maintained,  as  always, 
a  straight  and  even  course.  From 
all  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the' 
time,  which  have  been  abundantly 
preserved,  no  passage  or  line  can 
De  cited  to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
perfect  integrity  and  rectitude  of 
nis  conduct  With  sucli  a  Sove- 
rei^i  to  deal  with  as  George  III., 
with  all  the  temptations  arising 
from  the  inferiority  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  as  well  as 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
he  never  for  an  instant  forgot  the 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  It  was 
his  chosen  duty  to  serve  the  coun- 
try.   From  this  no  personal  am- 


bition, no  Actions  of  friend  or  foe, 
could  deter  him.  From  this  no 
such  seductions  of  ease  and  literary 
leisure  as  prevailed  at  Dropmore 
and  St.  Anne's  Hill  ever  detained 
him.  From  this  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  perseverance  of  the  King 
could  turn  him;  and  obstinate  as 
ike  King's  perseverance  is  known 
to  have  been,  his  abilities  in  his 
own  sphere  (which  are  not  so 
ffenerallv  admitted)  were  no  less 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
an  independent  Minister.  Once 
only  he  yielded  to  the  feelings 
rather  than  to  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  that  was  when  his  very 
existence  as  the  reasonable  head  of 
the  State  would  have  been  de- 
stroved  by  persistence  in  opposition 
to  them.  His  opponent  in  his  life 
and  his  successor  after  his  death 
had  to  make  preciselv  the  same 
concession.  Tnough  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  full  development 
of  his  own  enlightened  views  in 
domestic  politics,  nor  to  hail  the 
prostration  of  the  first  French 
Empire  and  the  restoration  of 
European  liberty  for  which  he  had 
80  long  laboured,  it  was  to. his 
counsels  chiefly  that  much  of  the 
future  was  due ;  and  the  name  of 
Pitt  should  ever  be  remembered  in 
connexion  with  the  passing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  and 
with  that  of  the  Reform  Bill,  no 
less  than  with  the  successes  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  of 
Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    MEETING    AT    LINDEKBAD. 

The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key  ; 
Those  eyes,  which  unto  me  did  seem 
More  comfoi-table  than  the  day — 
These  now  by  me  as  they  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen ; 
But  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  them, 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 


Q.  Wither. 


A  SULTRY  July  evening  of  the 
year  185— ^,  under  the  lime- 
trees  at  Lindenoad.  A  young  wo- 
man, dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  shade,  a 
little  way  apart  from  the  gay 
crowd  that  thronged  the  prome- 
nade, and  listened  (or  not)  to  the 
band  belonging  to  the  KursaaL 

One  glance  at  Mrs.  Eustace 
would  have  been  enough  to  tell 
you  that  she  was  an  Englishwoman 
of  good  birth  and  breeding;  and 
another  (she  was  one  whom  you 
would  not  be  likely  to  pass  by  with 
a  single  glance),  would  probably 
have  led  you  to  conclude  that  she 
was  a  widow,  though  not  long  past 
her  earliest  youth. 

There  was  an  expression  in  her 
face  of  suflfering  met  and  con- 
quered, and  yet  abiding  in  the 
heart  more  as  a  cherished  guest 
than  an  unwelcome  intruder:  a 
kind  of  recueiUement  (will  anybody 
help  me  to  the  English  for  that 
most  expressive  word  ?)  in  her  air 
and  manner,  and  in  the  soft 
shadow  that  lay  on  her  delicate 
features,  which  told  to  all  who  had 
eyes  to  see,  that  her  part  in  the 
drama  of  Life  had  been  early 
played  out ;  and  that  she  now  sat 
aside,  in  a  figurative  sense  as  she 
was  doing  in  reality;  and  watched 
the  tide  flow  by  her  with  oidy  that 
degree,  of  interest  which  a  tender 
heart  must  always  feel  for  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  others — the  spirit 
of  him  who  said  so  nobly,  *  I  am  a 
man — nothing  human  can  be  in- 
different to  me.'* 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Eustace's  position  at  this^  the  mo- 
ment I  have  chosen  to  mtroduce 
her  to  you,  was  not  far  from  being 
an  illustration  of  the  perfection  of 
passive  enjoyment. 

Sitting  under  a  flowering  lime- 
tree  in  the  golden  glow  of  a  summer 
evening,  listening  to  good  music, 
which  was  near  enough  for  the  ear 
to  distinguish  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  tone,  and  yet  so  distant 
as  to  exclude  all  danger  of  its  be- 
coming noisy.  That  the  performers 
were  invisible  added  to  the  charm : 
nothing  is  less  poetical  than  the 
aspect  of  a  hot  and  probably  thirsty 
German  ;  and  to  complete  one's  en- 
joyment of  the  situation,  I  imagine 
one  should  be  free  to  suppose  that 
the  sweet  harmony,  like  the  per- 
fumed air  and  the  golden  quivering 
light,  is  an  emanation  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

To  enjoy  to  the  full  an  hour  like 
this,  one  must  be  alone.  Thoughts 
and  feelings,  even  such  as  are  called 
forth  by  the  presence  of  those  we 
most  love,  have  in  them  something 
of  an  exciting  and  agitating  nature, 
and  are,  besides,  hard  worked 
enough  in  the  daily  struggle  of  life ; 
let  them  rest  for  a  time,  and  let 
sensation,  that  which  the  French 
80  happily  term  biairitre,  have  un- 
disputed sway. 

If  you  were  to  try  this  experi- 
ment, and  sit  awhile  alone  and 
silent,  looking  up  now  and  then 
through  the  soft  green  leaves  to  the 
golden  light,  and  listening  to  the 
murmur  of  insect-life  among  the 
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lime-blossoms,  mingling  with  other 
sweet  sounds  on  the  evening  breeze, 
it  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike  you 
that  some  of  the  purest  enjoyments 
of  life  are  among  those  most  eaj^y 
of  attainment ;  and  that  the  *  com- 
mon air,  the  sun,  the  skies'  can 
impart  a  sense  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  all  whose  hearts  and 
eyes  are  oi)en  to  their  benign 
influences. 

Thoughts  of  this  nature  were 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Eustace  as  she  sat  apart,  when  her 
reverie  was  prevented  from  deepen- 
ing into  a  dream  by  a  shadow 
which  suddenly  came  between  her 
and  the  sunlight,  while  a  loud 
eager  voice  pronounced  her  name. 

*Mrs.  Eustace,  how  delighted  I 
am  to  see  you !' 

She  looked  up.  The  shadow  was 
fully  accounted  for  by  a  burly  and 
substantial  form  ;  and  the  voice, 
as  well  as  a  large  hand  clothed  in 
grey  cotton,  which  waa  thrust  to- 
wards her,  belonged  to  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Hgott,  who  was  slightly 
known  to  Lucy  Eustace  as  having 
filled  the  post  of  curate  of  Wither- 
iugham,  her  husband's  home,during 
a  temporary  absence  of  the  rector, 
aome  years  before. 

The  tone  of  joyful  surprise  in 
his  greeting  roused  Mrs.  Eustace 
to  return  it  with  a  degree  of  cor- 
diality which  she  felt  conscious  was 
partly  assumed.  The  Rev.  Frederick 
was  not  gifted  with  peculiarly  acute 
perceptions ;  and  the  soft  smile 
bestowed  on  him  was  more  than 
sufficient  t(»  set  him  off  again. 

*  How  f/e-lij;lited  I  am  to  see  you ! 
Where  ktit  you  come  froniT 

*From  Marseilles  thnmgh  Switzer- 
land last ;  though  I  luive  travelled 
so  much  since  1  saw  you,  Mr. 
Pigott,  that  1  feel  tempted  to  say 
''from  going  up  and  down  in  the 
earth."' 

*Ah,  tnily.  You  may  believe 
that  I  licaril  with  deep  regret  of 
your  loss,  and ' 

Lucy  Eustace  hastened  to  in- 
terrupt the  worthy  man.  who  was 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  ex- 
cellent human  beings  who  are  nt- 
teriy  devoid  of  tact,  and  will  handle 
a  niw  nerve  ajs  though  it  were  solid 
bone. 


'  Are  you  staying  at  Lindenbad, 
Mr.  Pigott  r- 

*Ye8.  I  came  here  some  time 
ago,  with— with  a  sick  friend ;  and 
as  the  place  seemed  to  agree  with 
him,  I  accepted  the  situation  of 
chaplain  for  the  English  visitors, 
which  was  vacant  at  the  time. 
Are  you  travelling  quite  alone  f 

*^io.  Miss  Vernon  is  with  me, 
but  she  is  just  now  walking  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Medway,  and  goes 
with  them  to  England  to-morrow.' 

'Miss  Vernon!  Lord  Med  way's 
niece  1' 

Mrs.  Eustace  assented,  and  to 
her  no  small  surprise  her  comi>anion 
turned  scarlet,  and  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly, 

*  Good  gracious !  how  very  unfor- 
tunate.' Then,  checking  himself 
with  an  elibrt,  he  added,  in  a  tone 
that  would  fain  have  been  indif- 
ferent, '  But  you  are  to  be  left  here 
alone  i  I  think  you  said  Mias 
Yemon  was  going  to  England  to- 
morrow.' 

'  I  did  say  so.  Do  you  know 
herf 

He  coloured  again,  deeper  than 
before,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
recover  his  lost  self-possession. 

*  No— not  exactly — that  is,  I 
never  saw  her — but  I — are  you 
going  to  try  the  waters  here? 

Mrs.  Eustace  was  too  compos- 
sionate  to  pursue  tlie  subject  in  the 
face  of  her  companion's  painful 
embarrassment,  and  allowed  the 
streimi  of  talk  to  How  in  another 
channel,  down  which  it  is  unne- 
cessiiry  to  pursue  it.  Pn>bably  a 
long  course  of  f>ractice  in  teaching 
the  Catechism  had  impressed  the 
good  curate  with  an  idea  that  the 
proper  form  of  dialogue  consists  iA 
question  and  answer ;  and  in  virtue 
of  his  oflice  he  invariably  assamed 
the  interrogiitory  part  He  was  a 
ffood,  well-meaning  young  man, 
but  as  unspt>iikably  tiresome  as  a 
good  man  with  a  very  small  mind 
may  easily  be  ;  and  an  ex|iresaion 
of  wcarietl  resignation  was  stealing 
over  Mrs.  Eustace's  eountenaoc^ 
when  she  saw  the  Medways  and 
Catherine  Venum  appruaehing,and 
rousfd  herself  at  the  prospect  of  a 
speetly  deliverance. 

*Here  ia  Miw  Vernon/  she  re- 
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marked,  with  a  covert  look  at  her 
companion. 

*  Bless  uie !  I  had  quite  forgotten,' 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  nervous  start. 
*I  umst  be  off  at  once.  Yon  are 
sure  Lord  and  Lady  Medway  go 
to-morrow]  And  you  remain  at 
the  "AtUer,"  I  presume?  May  I 
call  on  you  ?  Our  service  is  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  to-morrow.  Good- 
bye, good-bye.'  And  he  bustled  off 
as  Qitberiiie  Vernon  and  her  com- 
panions approached. 

*  So  you  have  found  a  friend, 
Lucy.  Who  is  he?'  said  Lady 
Medway. 

*A  Sir.  Pigott,who  was  once 
curate  at  Witheringham,  and  is 
now  chaplain  here.  He  seemed 
very  much  struck  vi^th  your  name, 
Catherine.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  him  T 

The  colour  nished  over  Cathe- 
rine's face.  She  was  naturally 
gifted  with  much  self-jiossession, 
but  now  her  eyes  tilled  with  tears, 
and  ^Irs.  Eustace  saw  that  she  was 
stnmgely  moved.  She  paused  a 
moment  before  answering,  and  then 
siiid — 

*  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Pigott,  but 
I  never  saw  him.' 

Surely  there  is  an  inferior  species 
of  demon  whose  office  it  is  to  urge 
people  to  say  the  very  thing  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  had  better 
be  left  unsaid  ;  and  he  must  have 
triumphed  in  his  handiwork  as  Mrs. 
Eustace  exclaimed — 

*  Why,  that  is  almost  exactly  what 
he  said  of  you !  I  should  never 
have  expected  to  find  anything  like 
a  mysterious  affinity  between  you 
two ! 

Lady  !Medway  frowned  empha- 
tically at  her  unconscious  cousin; 
but  Catherine  said,  very  gently — 

'  There  is  no  mystery,  dear  Lucy  • 
only  a  painful  association  of 
thought.'  And  she  walked  gravely 
on  with  Ijord  Medway. 

*  What  hare  I  said  1  I  never 
knew  that  they  had  even  heard  each 
other's  names.'  Lucy  Eustace  looked 
imploringly  at  Lady  Medway,  who 
€hru^^£,'ed  her  shouhlers. 

'  Oij,  it  is  the  old  story,  of  course. 
Mr.  rigott  was  the  tutor  with  whom 
Adrian  L'Estrange  was  travelling 
in  France  at  iliat  time,  yon  know, 


and  he  was  afterwards  with  him 
when  the  business  came  to  an  end. 
Surely  you  remember,  Lucy]  But 
I  really  hoped  Catherine  had  had 
more  proper  pride.  What  can  the 
man  be  to  her  f 

*  Poor  darling,  she  has  behaved 
nobly ;  but  I  do  not  expect  she  will 
ever  quite  get  over  it.  How  grieved 
I  am  that  1  mentioned  Mr.  Pigott's 
name !  It  will  rouse  a  train  of 
thought  in  her  mind  which  I  have 
tried  so  hard  to  banish  from  it; 
but  I  well  know  the  task  is  vain ; 
for  feelings  strong  and  deep  as  hers, 
once  moved,  never  entirely  recover 
their  balance.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that.  Excuse 
me,  Lucy,  but  you  know  I  always 
thought  you  a  trifle  too  sentimental : 
and  1  believe  that  if  Catherine  haa 
passed  this  season  in  Paris  with  us, 
instead  of  choosing  to  fancy  her 
healtn  was  delicate,  and  going  off 
to  Algeria  with  you,  we  might  have 
heard  no  more  of  her  feelings.  By- 
the-bye,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Medway  finds  the  trains  are  changed 
on  Monday,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  on  to  Cologne  in  one  day: 
so  we  intend  to  remain  here  over 
to-morrow.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  answered 
Mrs.  Eustace,  feeling  that  a  longer 
conversation  with  Lady  Medway 
on  the  often-discussed  subject  of 
Catherine  Vernon  would  not  be 
likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory 
result. 

Laura  Medway  and  Lucy  Eustace 
were  first  cousins.  CatheriAe 
Vernon  was  Lord  Medway's  niece* 
and  being  early  left  an  orphan  ana 
an  heiress,  her  life  had  been  spent 
partly  with  the  Medways,  and 
partly  with  her  other  guardian,  her 
mother's  brother,  Darcy  Pierrepont. 
The  ten  years'  difference  in  age 
which  separated  Catherine  from 
Lucy  Eustace  had  not  prevented  a 
warm  and  constant  friendship  from 
springing  up  between  them;  and 
recent  events  had  bound  them  yet 
closer  by  the  ties  of  suffering 
endured  and  tenderly  soothed.  It 
was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  with  health  and  happiness 
alike  shaken  by  a  cruel  blow, 
Catherine  Vernon  had  preferred  to 
accompany  her  friend  on  a  journey 
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to  Algeria,  to  canning  an  aching 
heart  into  the  whirl  of  amusement 
which  seemed  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  existence  to  the  gay  and 
volatile  lAiira  Medwav. 

But  now  the  friends  were  about 
to  separate.  Lady  Medway  ei^oyed 
having  Catherine  with  her,  and 
loved  her  warmly  after  her  own 
fashion.  Though  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  Catheriue^s  character 
were  above  her  powers  of  appre- 
ciation, still  she  felt  the  charm 
of  her  gentle  steadfast  spirit,  and 
found  tnat  her  society  made  the 
brief  intervals  that  she  was  con- 
strained to  pass  in  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  teie-drtete 
with  Lord  Medway,  considerablv 
less  irksome.  The  plea  of  health 
being  no  longer  available,  a  ren- 
dezvous was  arranged  at  Lindenbad, 
from  whence  Lord  and  Lady 
Medway  were  about  to  proceed  to 
their  Highland  shooting-lodge;  and 
Laura  confidently  predict^  that 
on  their  return  from  Scotland,  Mrs. 
Eustace  would  be  constrained  to 
own  that  her  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  a  wounded  spirit  was  the  more 
eflScacious  of  the  two. 

Lucy,  who  knew  Catherine  tho- 
roughly, did  not  agree  with  her  * 
but  she  and  Laura  Medway  haa 
always  held  different  views  of  life. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
their  experience  of  it  was  so  widely 
different  1 

The  evening  passed  rather  heavily. 
Lord  and  Lady  Medway  went  off 
to  the  Kursaal,  where  Catherine 
positively  refused  to  accomj>any 
them  ;  and  though  the  two  fnends 
sat  together,  and  talked  far  into  the 
night  on  a  number  of  subjects  in- 
teresting to  both,  a  cloud  hung 
over  the  freedom  of  their  inter- 
course. Thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions had  been  roused  in  the  mind 
of  Catherine,  before  whose  poignant 
suffering  all  others  faded  into  in- 
significance ;  and  as  Mrs.  Eustace 
abstained  on  principle  from  any 
allusion  to  the  one  bitterly  painful 
subject  which  was  upi>ermost  in 
the  minds  of  both,  there  was  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  between 
them  of  restraint  and  pre-occupa- 
tiou,  like  the  presence  of  a  third 
unwelcome  person,  which  destroyed 


the  charm  of  confidential  talk,  and 
neither  was  sorry  when  the  evening 
came  to  a  close. 

When  Mrs.  Eustace  entered  the 
salon  at  the  *Preussische  Adler,' 
which  the  partjr  occupied  together, 
on  the  following  morning,  she 
found  Lady  Medwav  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  can  only  be  properly  de- 
scribed as '  cross.' 

*  Really,  Lucy,'  she  began,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  *you  have  com- 
pletely spoiled  Catherine.  I  begged 
ner  to  come  with  Medway  and  me 
this  morning  to  the  Waldschloes, 
the  ruins  in  the  wood  which  Baron 
Bothenfeldt  told  us  of,  and  the 
foolish  girl  says  she  wants  to  go  to 
church !' 

'  Verv  unconscionable  of  hes,  in- 
deed *  but  I  assure  you  that  Cathe- 
rine nas  done  as  she  pleased  on 
this  and  every  other  point  since  we 
have  been  together ;  and  as  long  as 
her  wilfulness  takes  the  turn  of 
going  to  church  on  Sunday,  I  think 
we  can  hardly  blame  it.' 

'  But  such  a  stupid  little  church ! 
Just  as  if  vou  beheved  that  Cathe- 
rine could  have  the  bad  taste  to 
care  for  going  to  that  trumpery 
little  Lutheran  chapel !  No,  Lucv ; 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  she 
only  wishes  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  that  ¥n*etched  Pigott,  who 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  for  his 
neglect  of  his  pupils,  long  ago.' 

*  I  would  rather  give  Catherine 
credit  for  a  better  motive.  When 
one  has  been  long  abroad,  it  re- 
quires all  the  outward  aids  one  can 
command  to  keep  up  our  own  Eng- 
lish feeling  about  Sunday ;  and  for 
my  part,  I  would  never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  attending  an  Eng- 
lish service,  however  badly  per- 
formed.' 

Lady  Medway  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

*  All  veiy  well  for  you,  my  dear, 
who  **  go  m"  for  piety  and  despia- 
ing  the  world;  out  it  is  really 
rather  hard  u|M>n  Catherine  to  ex- 
pect her  to  follow  your  lead  in  all 
your  fancies.  She  is  too  young 
and  too  pretty  yet  to  donner  dcmM 
In  devotiotC 

*  Oh,  Laura,  Laura !' 

*I  dare  say  I  shock  yon,  my 
dear :  never  mind ;  let  me  go  mj 
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own  way,  and  you  can  pray  for  me 
with  a  comfortable  sense  of  superior 
excellence.  But  seriously,  about 
Catherine :  surely  you  agree  with 
me,  that  we  ought  to  try  to  keep 
that  miserable  business  out  of  her 
head  as  much  as  possible.  Now  if 
she  goes  and  "sits  under"  your 
Keverend  Pigott,  I  know  what  will 
be  the  consequence.* 

'  I  really  think  vou  had  better 
let  Catherine  have  her  own  way  in 
tins  instance,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace; 
*  I,  at  all  events,  could  not  try  to 
persuade  her  to  do  what  I  would 
not  do  myself ;  and  as  I  am  to  lose 
her  to-morrow,  I  own  I  should  re- 
gret to  give  up  her  company  for 
to-day,  and  we  settled  to  go  and  sit 
in  tlie  gardens  after  church.' 

*  Oh !  if  your  plans  are  arranged, 
of  course  I  cannot  expect  to  inter- 
fere with  them,'  answered  Lady 
Med  way,  rather  pettishly.  *The 
bore  is,  that  Medway  has  asked 
that  fat  Baron  to  come  with  us, 
and  three  is  a  perfectly  inadmis- 
sible number  for  an  expedition.' 

*  Catherine  is  quite  free  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned;  if  you  can  per- 
suade her  to  go  with  you,  I  absolve 
her  from  all  her  promises  to  me,' 
said  Lucy  Eustace.  But  Catherine 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  either  by 
Lady  Medway  s  insinuations,  or 
the  despairing  glances  of  Baron 
Kothenfeldt,  who  had  counted  on 
the  society  of  the  lovely  heiress: 
and  the  trio  departed  in  a  frame  of 
mind  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
discovery  of  much  beauty  in  the 
old  Waldschloss. 

Mi-s.  Eustace  and  Catherine  were 
early  at  the  chapel,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  deserved  the  abuse 
heaped  on  it  by  Lady  Medway.  It 
was  a  very  wretched  little  chapel, 
with  a  dirty  floor  and  a  number  of 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  temporary 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  of  stained 
wood,  and  the  tawdry  decorations 
of  German  Lutheran  taste  on  the 
altar.  The  congregation  was  ex- 
tremely small,  and  Mrs.  Eustace's 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  tali 
and  very  thin  man,  who  occupied 
a  chair  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
row  where  she  and  ^Catherine 
Vernon  had  taken  their  places. 
There  was  something  very  distin- 


guished and  decidedly  English 
about  him,  in  spite  of  a  long,  curl- 
ing, reddish  beard,  and  a  -quantity 
of  thick  chestnut  hair,  rather  care- 
lessly arranged.  He  sat  with  his 
face  resting  on  a  thin  white  hand, 
and  his  features  were  quite  con- 
cealed; but  as  she  looked,  some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  both  head  and 
hand,  and  the  sharp  outline  of  a 
hollow  temple,  struck  Mrs.  Eustace 
with  a  vague  recollection  of  having 
seen  them  before ;  and  she  watched 
with  some  interest  for  a  siglit  of 
his  face. 

He  remained  sitting  in  the  same 
attitude  during  the  first  part  of  the 
service,  and  did  not  stand  up  till 
the  Creed  was  said.  At  this  mo- 
ment Catherine  Vernon  dropped 
her  prayer-book — leaned  forward, 
as  if  to  recover  it,  and  then,  with  a 
swaying  movement^  fell  on  Mrs. 
Eustace's  shoulder,  insensible. 

There  was  a  general  commotion, 
and  some  difficulty  in  getting  her 
removed  from  the  church.  Many 
persons  offered  their  help  to  Mrs. 
Eustace,  who  looked  among  them 
for  the  stranger  who  had  excited 
her  attention ;  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  Catherine  Vernon's 
long  and  obstinate  fainting-fit  re- 
quired all  her  friend's  care  and 
thoughts.  Long  after  she  was  car- 
ried home  and  laid  on  her  bed,  slie 
remained  senseless ;  but  by  degrees 
consciousness  returned,  and  she  sat 
up  and  gazed  round  her  with  a 
troubled  and  awe-struck  gaze. 

'  What  is  it,  dearest?*  whispered 
Mrs.  Eustace.  Catherine  seized 
her  by  the  arm. 

*  One  has  come  to  me  from  the 
dead,  Lucy !'  she  said,  in  low,  trem- 
bling tones;  and  then  throwing 
herself  back  with  a  piteous  cry — 
*  Oh,'  Adrian !  my  Adrian  !'— she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and 
sobs. 

The  truth  at  once  flashed  into 
Mrs.  Eustace's  mind.  It  was  a 
likeness  to  Adrian  L'Estrange 
which  had  perplexed  her  in  the 
pale  stranger ;  he  must  have  been 
the  *sick  friend'  to  whom  Mr. 
Figott  had  alluded,  the  cause  of 
lus  imaccountable  agitation  on 
hearing  of  Catherine's  being  at 
Lindenbad :  and  though  much  was 
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still  incomprehensible  to  Mtbl 
Eustace,  who  helievod  with  Cathe- 
rine that  Adrian  L'Estraoge  had 
been,  dead  for  many  months,  she 
felt  assured  that  the  mystery  would 
easily  be  explained. 

'Calm  yourself,  dearest,'  she  said ; 
*  be  sure  that  if  it  really  was  Adrian 
L'Estrange  that  you  saw,  he  is  cer- 
tainly living.  I  noticed  him  too, 
and  the  likeness  perplexed  me, 
though,  as  you  know,  1  never  saw 
much  of  Mr.  L'Estraoge.  But  oh  1 
Catherine,  Hiring  or  not,  I  hoped 
he  had  been  dead  to  you !' 

'So  he  is.  My  Adrian — the 
Adrian  I  loved  all  my  life — died, 
as  you  say.  long  ago  to  me;  but 
that  was  wny,  when  he  looked  at 
me  with  the  very  look  I  have  seen 
so  often,  it  was  as  though  I  saw  a 
spectre;  and  slie  shuddered  and 
trembled  again  at  the  recollec- 
tion. 

'  It  will  all  be  explained,  believe 
me ;  I  will  send  at  once  to  Mr. 
Piffott.' 

'No,  no  ;  I  have  got  over  my 
foolish  terror  now,  and  I  would  not 
have  it  be  known  for  the  world,  if 
he  really  lives,  that  I  recognised 
him.' 

*  Oh  that  you  had  gone  with  the 
Mcdways !  Wliat  a  scolding  I  shall 
get  from  Laura!'  Mrs.  Eustace 
said  this  to  divert  her  friend's 
mind  from  the  shock  it  had  re- 
ceived, and  her  purpose  was  an- 
swered. 

'Laura  shall  know  nothing 
about  it  Believe  me.  Lucy,  I  hat^ 
some  jiride ;  though  you  have 
scon  mc  in  all  my  weakness  and 
suffering,  and  I  cannot  wear  a 
mask  to  you,  yet  I  have  too  much 
self-res^pect  to  l>ear  that  any  other 
human  being  should  pity  me  for  a 
forsaken,  deceived  woman.' 

*Not  (IfCfitrti,  dearest  Hardly 
thou^ih  I  cannot  help  thinking  tif 
him,  1  believe  ho  deceived  himself 
and  not  you.  He  was  weak— oh, 
how  miserably  weak ! — but  not 
wicked.* 

Poor  Catherine's  hand  slid  into 
tliat  of  her  friend  and  warmly 
pressed  it 

'  You  only  have  ever  understood 
me.  Lucy  dear,'  she  said  ;  '  Laura 
jttui   everybody   else  thougiii   to 


uphold  me  in  my  own  esteem  by 
heaping  abuse  on  him,  and  calling 
bim  worthless,  but  they  quite  mis- 
took my  feeling.  I  have  ceased  to 
love  him  now,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  bitterest  pang  of  all  would 
be  to  feel  that  I  had  was^  my 
heart  on  one  who  was  never  worthy 
efit' 

'Don't  talk  of  wasting  your 
heart :  it  is  your  own  again  now, 
and  I  vfiil  hope  to  see  it  better  be- 
stowed in  time,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace, 
not  very  judiciously. 

'Please  don't  Ulk  like  other 
people,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
faith  in  my  species.  I  will  never 
believe  that  one's  heart  can  be 
trained  like  a  tame  bird,  to  be 
allowed  to  fly  out  for  a  little,  and 
then  come  back  at  a  call.  If  it 
goes,  it  goes  for  ever ;  and  if  it  finds 
no  resting-place' — 

'  It  mtid  return  to  the  ark,'  said 
Mrs.  Eustace,  quietly,  and  Cathe- 
rine spoke  no  more. 

By  the  time  the  Medways  re- 
turned, Catherine  Vernon  was  able 
to  meet  them  with  perhaps  rather 
more  gaiety  of  manner  than  was 
usual  with  her.  The  expedition  to 
the  Wnldschloss  had  not  been  very 
successful  -  Lord  Medway  and  the 
€Kt  Baron  liad  talked  politics,  and 
Laura's  pretty  complexion  was 
heightened  by  exposure  to  the 
fierce  sun,  and  a  degree  of  vexation 
which  she  was  unable  to  restrain 
as  she  watched  Catherine,  talking 
and  laughing  with  unusual  vivacity, 
and  malcing  fearful  havoc  in  the 
heart  of  Baron  Kothenfcldt,  who 
sat  gasing  at  her  with  pale  fisliy 
blue  eyes,  as  though  he  could  not 
gaze  enough.  Lady  Medway  had  a 
most  Catholic  love  of  admiration, 
and  had  been  not  a  little  ])i(iued 
b>'the  hi  ]Saron*s  preference  for 
her  husband's  ccmversation  that 
aftcmooiL  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  she  congratulated  Cathe- 
rine with  such  decided  bitterness 
on  the  reviving  effect  of  Mr, 
Pigott's  discourse,  and  betrayed  so 
many  unequivocal  Hymptoms  of 
being  out  of  temiier,  that  Mm. 
Eustace  wisely  took  upon  herself 
to  break  yp  the  luirty  by  reminding 
Laura  that  they  had  a  long  ana 
iitiguing  journey  before  them,  and 
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would  do  well  to  retire  early. 
Baron  Rothenfeldt  took  the  hint, 
and  made  his  adieux  with  the  mi^n 


and  expression  of  a  desponding 
haddock,  and  so  the  evening  came 
to  an  end 


CHAPTER  n. 

MR.  PIGOTT. 

In  naval  architecture,  the  mdder  is  first  fitted  in,  then  tbe  baUast  is  pnt  on 
board,  and  last  of  all,  the  cargo  and  the  sails.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  fitting 
np  of  man.  He  is  launched  into  life  with  the  cargo  of  his  facultiea  aboard,  and 
all  the  sails  of  his  pasisions  set :  but  it  is  the  long  and  painful  w<n-k  of  his  life  to 
acquire  the  ballast  of  experience,  and  form  the  rudder  of  reason. — Laooh. 


THE  Medways  and  Catherine 
Vernon  were  gone,  and  Mrs. 
Eustace  was  lingering  over  her 
solitary  breakfast,  when  Mr.  Pigott 
was  announced.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  poor  man's  per- 
turbation of  spirit  rendered  him. 
anything  but  a  refreshing  object  to 
look  upon  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
seated  he  began  to  let  off  the  super- 
fluous steam,  much  in  the  style  of 
an  over-heated  engine. 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Eustace !  I  always  am 
doing  something  awkward !  How 
very  unlucky !— but  indeed  it  was 
not  my  fault  this  time  !  You  did 
tell  me,  did  you  not,  that  Miss 
Vernon  was  going  away  yesterday  f 

*Then  it  tvas  really  Adrian 
UEstrangeT  Mrs.  Eustace  ex- 
claimed. 

*  The  wreck  of  what  he  once  was, 
poor,  poor  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Pigott, 
ruefully.  *  I  am  indeed  most  un- 
fortunate !  I  love  Adrian  as  if  he 
were  my  own  brother,  and  I  have 
been  the  ruin  of  him.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  you 
did  not  happen  to  mention  your 
friend's  name,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace. 
*  I  could  easUy  have  kept  Miss 
Vernon  from  going  to  church, 
Perha]is  you  are  not  aware  that  she 
was  still  in  the  belief,  as  I  was  my- 
self, that  Mr.  L'Estrange  was  dead ; 
and  tbe  unexpected  meeting  had  a 
most  painful  eflfect.' 

*  It  had,  indeed !  It  has  undone 
the  work  of  many  months.  I  never 
saw  him  in  such  a  state  as  he  waa 
in  last  night.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace. 
coldly,  for  her  heart  was  full  oi 
bitter  anger  against  the  man  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery ;  ^  I  do  not  quite  see  why 


Mr.  L'Estrange  should  be  so  deeply 
ati'ected.  He  at  least  knew  that 
Miss  Vernon  had  survived  the 
cruel  blow  he  inflicted  on  her.' 

'  Ah,  you  little  know  him. 
Naturally  enough,  your  feelings  are 
all  enlisted  on  the  other  side,  and 
you  are  disposed  to  think  hardly  of 

r>or  Adrian.  He  has  erred  deeply, 
own ;  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  all 
that  the  world  has  imputed  to  him ; 
and  even  had  he  been  so,  I  think  if 
you  had  seen  him  last  night  you 
would  have  allowed  that  his  pun- 
ishment has  been  severe  enough.' 

*  Indeed  I  have  no  wish  to  judge 
him  harshlv,  and  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  suffered  much :  he  is  fearfully 
altered.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  on 
earth  a  more  miserable  human 
being,'  said  Mr.  Pigott,  energeti- 
cally. *  Mrs.  Eustace,  I  have  come 
here  as  a  last  resource—  a  last  hope. 
If  you  can  give  my  poor  friend 
any  comfort — ^if  you  can  tell  him 
that  Miss  Vernon  has  forgiven  the 
wrong  he  did  her,  will  you  exercise 
that  Christian  charity  which  I  know 
you  possess,  and  see  him  1  Hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  unless  I 
strangely  nusjudge  your  kind  heart, 
you  will  feel  that,  deeply  as  he  is 
to  be  blamed,  he  is  yet  more  deeply 
to  be  pitied.' 

Mrs.  Eustace  paused  before  re- 
plying. 

*It  is  asking  a  great  deal,'  she 
said  at  length.  *  Miss  Vernon  is 
very  dear  to  me,  and  the  man  who 
80  recklessly  trifled  with  her  hap- 
piness can  scarcely  expect  mucli 
consideration  at  my  hands.' 

*  That  i^  just  what  he  says,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Pigott,  meekly.  *  He 
would  never  dare  to  ask  for  him- 
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self  what  I  have  asked  for  him. 
But  indeed  he  did  not  willingly 
trifle  with  Miss  Vernon's  happiness. 
That  is  the  verv  point  that  I  long 
to  have  cleared  up.  The  darker 
shadows  of  his  sad  story  must  be 
left  to  their  own  dismal  gloom. 
But  he  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  a  heartless  trifler.' 

'I  should  be  glad  to  think  it,' 
said  Mrs.  ^ustace;  'and  if  Mr. 
L'Estrange's  mind  would  be  re- 
lieved by  making  any  explanation 
to  me,  I  will  not  refuse  to  see  him.' 

'  Thanks,  a  thousand  times.  You 
cannot  tell  what  it  would  be  to 
me  to  see  him  in  some  degree  less 
wretched.' 

*May  I  ask  in  what  way  you 
have  become  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  Adrian  L'Estrange's 
affairs  1  Lady  Medway,  I  think, 
told  me  that  he  had  travelled  with 
you  in  France;  but  the  whole  of 
that  story  is  very  imperfectly 
known  to  me,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  whom  I  could  ask  to 
tell  me  the  facts,'  said  Mrs.  Eustace. 

*  I  have  too  good  reason  to  know 
them  all,  and  my  early  connexion 
with  them  is  among  the  most  pain- 
ful recollections  of  my  life ;  but  if 
you  are  really  good  enough  to  see 
and  listen  to  poor  Adrian,  it  will 
be  as  well  that  you  should  know 
all  I  can  tell  you,  as  it  will  spare 
him  some  unnecessary  pain  in  the 
recital. 

*  It  is  now  some  years  ago  that  I 
was  engaged  to  travel  during  the 
Long  Vacation  with  young  Lord 
Eltham,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
end  of  term  he  came  to  me  and 
said  that  Adrian  L'Estrange  and 
Lovell,of  Magdalen,  wished  to  join 
the  party.  They  were  unexcep- 
tionaole  companions  for  Eltham; 
so  I  wrote  to  Lord  Chiselhurst  to 
obtain  his  consent,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  all  started  tojjether.  The 
chief  object  of  our  gom^  was  that 
Eltham  should  study  1  rench ;  so 
we  made  Tours  our  head-quarters, 
and  took  long  walks  into  the  snr- 
rounding  country,  living  as  much 
as  possible  among  the  i>eople,  who 
speak  very  pure  French  in  that 
district,  and  learning  the  language 
conversationally. 

We  got  on  very  well  together. 


Poor  Adrian  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party ;  rather  unsteady  and 
very  rash,  but  the  best-hearted 
fellow  in  tne  world,  and  the  clever- 
est. He  seemed  to  learn  French 
by  merely  breathing  the  air  of  the 
country,  for  he  never  opened  a 
fframmar  or  wrote  a  theme,  and  yet 
he  far  surpassed  us  alL  It  seemed 
to  come  to  him,  like  many  other 
good  fi^fts,  by  nature.  Remember- 
ing what  ne  was  then,  and  seeing 
the  fearful  change  that  has  passed 
over  him,  you  cannot  wonder  that 
it  makes  me  wretched  to  think  I 
had  any  share  in  the  events  that 
have  made  him  the  wreck  he  is. 

'  In  one  of  our  walking  excur- 
sions, we  came  to  a  fine  old  town 
with  the  remains  of  a  picturesque 
chateau  on  a  wooded  bank  over  the 
river.  We  all  took  a  fancy  to  the 
quaint  old  place,  and  agreed  to 
stop  there  for  the  night ;  and  after 
engaging  rooms  at  the  hotel,  set  off 
to  explore  the  ruins.  In  a  steep 
narrow  street  we  found  a  queer 
old-fashioned  c/iar-d-6aiir,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  which  was  jibbing 
and  kicking  violently,  regardless 
of  the  oaths  and  chastisement  of 
the  driver,  a  man  in  a  blouse. 
There  were  three  ladies  in  the 
carrias^e,  one  of  whom,  an  elderly 
French  woman^  was  screaming  and 
gesticulating  with  great  vehemence, 
while  the  others  sat  still,  though 
apparently  much  alarmed.  I  can- 
not say  1  remarked  any  of  them 
particularly,  but  we  went  to  their 
assistance,  and  Eltham  and  I  held 
the  horse  by  the  head  while  Lovell 
and  L'Estrange  heh)ed  the  ladies 
to  alight  The  driver  left  off 
swearing  for  a  moment  to  thank 
us  for  our  aid,  and  we  walked  on. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  dis- 
covered that  Adrian  was  no  longer 
of  the  iMirty,  and  when  I  inquired 
for  him,  Lovell  told  us,  laughingly, 
that  lie  had  been  *  struck  all  of  a 
heap'  by  the  beauty  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  rA/ir-^-6ciwr,  and  had 
turned  back  with  them.  We  found 
him  at  the  inn  on  our  return,  but 
he  was  very  silent,  and  took  with 
far  less  gtKxl-humour  than  was 
natural  to  him  the  bantering  of 
his  companions  regarding  the  *  dis- 
tressed aamsels*  who  had  so  deeply 
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impressed  him.  On  the  following 
morning,  when  we  were  preparing 
to  start,  we  found  that  Adrian  had 
left  the  house  soon  after  daybreak, 
leaving  a  message  that  we  were  not 
to  wait  for  him.  I  never  saw  him 
from  that  moment  till  a  few  months 
ago,  when  a  dreadful  event  brought 
us  together  by  one  of  those  strange 
accidents  wliich  we  call  chance,  and 
I  nursed  him  through  the  illness 
that  even  now  threatens  his  life. 
On  our  return  to  Tours,  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  begging  me  to 
pack  up  his  possessions  and  for- 
ward them  to  Alainville,  the  town 
where  we  parted  company.  I  wrote 
and  urgea  his  return  to  us,  and 
told  him  freely  that  I  felt  very 
anxious  lest  he  should  be  entan- 
gUng  himself  in  some  affair  which 
might  bring  him  trouble  hereafter. 
I  begged  him  at  least  to  give  me 
some  account  of  himself,  and  what 
he  intended  to  do  if  he  did  not 
rejoin  our  party ;  but  I  never  beard 
anything  more  of  him.  I  blame 
myself  now  bitterly  for  not  having 
gone  to  Alainville,  and  found  out 
for  myself  what  was  detaining  him 
there.  But  Eltham  was  tired  of 
Tours,  and  impatient  to  go  farther 
south.  I  persuaded  myself  that 
even  if  L'Estrange  were  engaged  in 
any  pursuit  of  which  I  should  feel 
obliged   to  disapprove,  I  had  no 

fower  to  make  him  relinquish  it. 
had  no  charge  of  him  confided 
to  me  by  General  L'Estrange.  his 
father.  He  had  merely  joined  our 
party  at  his  own  wish,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  insist  on  his  re- 
maining with  us  longer  than  he 
found  agreeable.  This  was  what  I 
thought  at  the  time  ;  but  oh,  that 
I  had  acted  differently — that  I  had 
followed  my  first  ininulse,  and  gone 
after  him  to  Alainville — that  1  had 


reasoned  with  him,  prevailed  upon 
him,  if  possible,  to  withdraw  from 
the  presence  of  that  fatal  attraction ! 
Oh,  Mrs.  Eustace,  much  as  I  have 
seen  of  sorrow,  I  am  convinced 
there  is  none  like  self-reproach.* 

.  Mrs.  Eustace  said  what  she  could 
to  comfort  the  poor  man,  whoso 
distress  was  evidently  deep  and 
genuine ;  and  as  far  as  she  could 
judge  from  his  own  statement,  his 
conduct  by  no  means  warranted 
the  severe  language  used  towards 
him  by  Lady  Medway. 

Encouraged  by  her  kindness  and 
sympathy,  Mr.  Pi^ott  diverged  from 
the  story  of  Adnan  L'Estrange  to 
his  own,  which  possessed  much  leas 
iilterest  for  Lucy  Eustace,  and 
would  probably  have  none  at  all 
for  us.  In  the  midst  of  a  con- 
fidence relating  to  his  college  days, 
he  started  up. 

*  How  thoughtless  I  am !  I  pro- 
mised Adrian  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  your  pleasant  con- 
versation I  have  allowed  the  time 
to  slip  by,  while  I  am  keeping  him 
in  suspense..  Will  you  really  be  so 
very  good  as  to  allow  him  to  call 
on  you  ?  Believe  me,  it  will  be  a 
work  of  charity.' 

'  In  that  case  I  cannot,  of  course, 
refuse,'  said  Lucy,  who  began  to 
feel  an  interest  in  Adrian  which  a 
day  before  she  would  not  have 
believed  possible;  *but  I  should 
like  to  know  something  more  of 
his  story  as  told  by  his  friends. 
You  know  I  have  only  heard  it  im- 
perfectly, and  from  those  who  were 
interested  in  poor  Catherine.  Will 
you  come  ana  see  me  again  when 
you  can  leave  him  f 

*With  pleasure;  perhaps  as  you 
are  alone,  you  would  allow  me  to 
look  in  this  evening]' — and  he 
hurried  ofL 


CHAPTER  III. 

ADEIAN. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is 
but  sayiug  in  other  words  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday. — Pupk. 
Oh  I  grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last ; 
And  ^reful  hours  with  timers  deforming  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face.         Shakapiarb 
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RS.  EUSTACE  sat  alone  in  the 
gloaming,   looking   from   the 
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window  of  her  sitting-room  over 
the  rich  and  varied  prospect  it 
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OQininanded,  and  dreaming  of  the 
past.  There  is  no  hour  for  such 
musings— dangerous,  perhaps,  but 
fiili  of  a  melancholy  charm — ^like 
that  soft  evening  glow  after  sunset, 
when  Nature  is  hushed  and  stiJl, 
save  such  sounds 

As  make  deep  silence  in  the  heart 
For  thought  to  do  her  part. 

With  the  cool  evening  breeze, 
like  the  touch  of  spirit  lingers  on 
the  brow,  the  cessation  of  all 
sounds  of  human  toil,  and  the 
solemn  quiet  li;iht,  investing  the 
most  familiar  and  commonplace 
objects  with  a  vague  dreaminess 
which  robs  them  of  their  air  of 
prosaic  reality,  Memory  claims 
her  empire  over  the  soul,  and  reigns 
there  imchallenged.  Loved  ones, 
distant  or  lost,  wliose  images  stand 
for  ever  in  the  inner  sanctuary'  of 
the  heart,  waiting  for  a  propitums 
hour  to  come  forth  with  tlieir  train 
of  soothing  thouj^h  saddening 
memories,  brighten  into  life.  We 
fancy  ourselves  once  more' in  their 
company ;  we  hear  the  beloved 
Toices ;  we  gaze  on  the  well-re- 
membered forms.  Our  present  life, 
with  its  ceaseless  running  of  grains 
of  sand,  dry  and  i^ardied,  wliich 
give  a  deep  and  solemn  significance 
to  that  ancient  emblem,  the  hour- 
glass, seems  so  vain,  so  trivial,  when 
Its  stir  and  turmoil  are  hush^,  and 
the  soul,  which  at  times  enters 
keenly  into  the  daily  struggle, 
pauses  and  stands  contemplating 
the  strife  from  a  distance.  Liirger. 
truer  views  of  the  relative  value  (»i 
things ;  more  comprehensive  ideas 
of  our  ajjpointcd  work  here,  and 
the  best  nieth(NU  of  pcrfonning  it, 
are  breathed  into  the  stml  by  the 

?[uiet  inllnenccs  of  the  time ;  and 
rom  the  solemn  twilight  hour  a 
dew  seems  to  fall  upon  the  spirit, 
as  on  outward  nature,  refreshing 
and  streugthenin'^  it  to  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  another  day. 

In  sue) I  a  frame  of  mind  ;uh  this, 
Lucy  Eustace  sat  at  the  o|>en  win- 
dow, and  let  her  eyes  wander  be- 
yimd  the  tops  of  the  tufted  limlen- 
trees  in  the  garden  to  the  rocky 
vineyards  be}'ond,  crowned  by 
ruined  towers,  and  backe<l  by  a  far 
distant  line  ot  purple  hill  and  dark 


pine-forest  A  faint  knock  was 
given  at  her  door,  and  in  another 
moment  it  opened  gently  and  closed 
agaiiL  Mrs.  Eustace  did  n<  >t  move, 
for  she  concluded  that  it  was  the 
waiter  with  coffee,  and  felt  un- 
wULing  to  be  interrupted  at  the 
moment ;  but  after  waiting  a  little, 
she  heard  a  few  words  s])oken  in  a 
faint  voice  and  looked  round. 

A  tall  figure  was  standing  in  the 
dusk  at  the  far  end  of  the  long 
room,  leaning  against  a  table. 

The  hour  was  propitious.  A 
vague  fancy  had  long  |)ossessed  the 
mind  of  Lucy  Eustace,  tliat  at  some 
time  when  she  least  ex]»ectad  it, 
one  whose  image  was  never  long 
absent  from  her  mind,  wtmld  stand 
before  her  in  a  bodily  form  ;  and 
she  believed  the  moment  had  now 
arrived. 

*  Who  is  it  V  she  said  qnietly,  as 
she  rose  and  stood  facing  the  figure, 
witli  every  pulse  hushed  in  the  in- 
tensity of  exi>ectation. 

*  Forgive  me/  said  the  faint 
voice;  'I  could  not  rest,  having 
obtained  your  i>ennis8ion  to  oome, 
without  seeing  you ;  but  I  am 
weaker  than  I  thought.* 

Poor  Adrian  L'Estramre!  the 
softened  feelings  in  Mrs.  Eustaces 
heart  which  hiul  l)een  aroused  to- 
wards him  that  moniing,  rushed 
back  in  full  force,  aided  by  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  touud 
her,  and  in  an(»ther  minute  he  lay 
on  the  sofa,  while  she  sat  l)esi<le 
him  fanning  him  gently,  and  nuk- 
ing him  drink  a  few  dru|>s  of  wine, 
for  he  was  nearly  fainting.  It  was 
imiM>iisible  to  retain  any  harsh 
fiHuing  towards  that  wan  s)>ectral 
ima.?e  of  him  slie  had  seen  last  so 
full  of  youth  and  health,  and  noble 
manly  lieanty.  True  it  was  tliat 
he  had  eiTed  deeply ;  but  it  was 
imiK>s.sible  t4>  look  on  him  and 
doubt  that  he  had  sutFercd  griev- 
ously. Mi-s.  Eustace  acknowletlgiNl 
and  respected  the  chastisement 
inflicted  by  another  and  a  wi.scr 
Hand. 

By  and  bye,  Adrian  began  to 
feel  that  their  |N»ition,  o]>iK>se<l 
as  they  had  Wen  in  a  matter 
of  the  deeiH'st  fiH*ling,  and  stantl- 
ing  almost  towarls  each  other 
io  the  nlatiouof  culprit  and  judge. 
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W.1S  a  strange  and  awkward  one. 
He  tried  to  rise,  and  to  take  tip 
the  conventionalities  of  society, 
but  his  strength  was  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  tax  he  had  laid  upon 
it  that  night,  and  he  was  forced  to 
lie  down  again,  and  submit  to 
have  his  forehead  bathed  with 
eau  de  Cologne. 

A  few  minutes  passed  thus  in 
silence,  but  presently  he  sighed 
heavily. 

*  How  good  and  kind  you  are/ 
he  murmured ;  *  it  is  long  since  I 
felt  the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand, 
and  I  never  thought  to  touch  one 
again.* 

He  took  Lucy's  hand  in  his,  very 

fently,  and  looked  at  it  as  if  it  had 
een  some    strange   natural  curi- 
osity. 

*  It  has  had  considerable  practice 
in  its  present  occupation,'  she  said, 
quietly,  wishing  to  calm  him; 
*  and  1  am  very  glad  if  it  can  give 
jrou  any  relief.' 

It  must  be  owned  that  women 
are  absurdly  weak  and  inconse- 
quent. Here  was  one  who  had 
been  nourishing  for  months  past 
a  burning  bitterness  in  her  heart 
agciinst  tliis  man,  of  whom  she 
knew  in  reality  very  little,  except 
that  he  had  appeared  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  happiness  of 
one  she  loved  dearly.  A  tew  hours 
ago,  and  she  barely  consented  to 
see  him  for  the  sake  of  that  Chris- 
tian charity  whose  appeal,  when 
urged  upon  us  directly,  we  dare 
not  slight,  but  whose  practical  in- 
fluence on  our  daily  life  is,  alas, 
but  very  slender.  She  had  deter- 
mined to  receive  him  coldly,  to 
take  a  high  tone  of  reproof  and 
disapproval,  and  to  humble  him  to 
the  dust  before  she  consented  to 
listen  to  a  word  of  exculpation; 
and  yet  the  mere  sight  of  his  weak- 
ness and  dependence  on  her  for  the 
little  cares  which  it  seems  only 
natural  to  a  woman  to  bestow  on 
any  one  who  needs  them,  had 
acted  like  a  charm  in  overthrowing 
the  barrier  built  up  by  time  and 
circumstance  against  him'  in  her 


heart.  She  felt  at  once  towards 
him  more  like  a  mother  to  a  peni- 
tent child,  than  with  the  cold  dig- 
nity which  her  reason  told  her 
behtted  their  relative  positions. 

From  that  moment,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  fall  back  on  the 
distant,  reserved  manner  she  had 
intended  to  adopt ;  and  indeed  it 
would  have  required  a  colder  heart 
than  Lucy  Eustace's  to  have  long 
retained  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  this  unhappy  young  man. 
During  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
remained  at  Lindenbad,  Adrian 
L'Estrange  passed  the  greater  part 
of  every  day  in  Mrs.  Eustace's 
company,  not  without  many  severe 
animadversions  on  the  part  of  the 
other  British  residents,  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  objects  of 
them,  though  not  without  their 
effect  elsewhere.  A  complete  con- 
fidence, pure  and  free  as  that 
which  sometimes  subsists  between 
a  brother  and  sister,  was  esta- 
blished between  them,  and  Adrian 
laid  bare  his  whole  heart  to  his 
kind  and  pitying  friend.  The  pro- 
cess was  acutely  painful — there  is 
no  such  thing  as  mental  chloro- 
form—and to  operate  on  a  *  mind 
diseased'  requires  sharpest  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  the  surgeon, 
and  inflicts  pangs  unutterable, 
which  rend  the  very  heart  of  the 
sufferer.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
cure  is  therefore  the  more  com- 
plete. 

In  this  way  Mrs.  Eustace  learned 
the  whole  story  of  Adrian 
L'Estrange's  life,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  their  meeting  at  Linden- 
bad.  Were  it  to  be  told  in  his  own 
words,  interrupted  as  the  confes- 
sion often  was  by  a  passionate 
torrent  of  self-reproach,  or  a  bitter 
moan  over  the  irrevocable  past, 
the  most  careless  ear  must  listen, 
the  coldest  heart  would  thrill  with 
pity ;  but  it  may  not  so  be  written. 
Yet  if  it  should,  when  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  connected  nar- 
rative, be  found  prosy  or  weari- 
some, the  fault  will  rest  only  with 
the  narrator; 
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BOYHOOD. 

I^ht,  winged  hopefl,  that  come  when  bid. 

And  rainbow  jojs,  that  end  in  weeping  ; 

And  panioni,  among  pare  thonghu  hid. 

Like  serpents  under  flow'rets  creeping.  Mooas. 


ADRIAN  was  the  youngest  of 
four  sons  of  General  Sir  Harry 
L*Estrange,  a  distinguished  Penin- 
sular officer.  Married  late  in  life, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  car- 

Sing  on  the  line  ot  UEstrange  of 
arpenden  Manor,  which  had  con- 
tinued in  uninterrupted  succession 
since  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Sir 
Harry,  whom  nature  had  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  iron  warriors 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  who,  if. 
bom  during  the  penod  for  which 
he  seemed  expressly  fitted,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  grand 
master  of  some  order  of  military 
monks,  felt  a  proper  degree  of 
resignation  when  his  fair  young 
wife,  after  becoming  the  mother  of 
three  sturdjr  boys  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, died  in  giving  birth  to  the 
fourth.  From  the  hour  of  her 
death,  Harpenden  Manor  became  a 
sort  of  military  Mount  Athos,  and 
the  only  females  admitted  into  its 
precincts,  were  those  which  the 
customs  of  modem  society  rendered 
essential  for  the  household  work. 
Guests  were  rare  at  the  Manor,  and 
consisted  exclusively  of  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  men,  Sir  Harry*s 
old  friends  and  comrades;  and 
tlius  the  Iwys  were  brought  up  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  any  of 
tlie  softening  influences  of  female 
oompanionsliip.  They  were  under 
the  care  of  a  strict  tutor,  who  en- 
forced to  the  letter  the  rules  of 
rigid  discipline  laid  down  by  the 
General,  until  of  nn  age  to  be  sent 
to  Kton ;  and  the  army  was  the 
destinerl  nrofcssiim  of  all.  This 
style  of  education  did  very  well  for 
the  three  elder  ones,  but  Adrian 
was  of  a  different  stamp.  In 
giving  her  life  for  his,  Ins  fair 
voung  mi>ther  seemed  to  have  im- 
bued liirn  with  a  double  portion  of 
her  own  nature ;  and  though  full 
of  boyish  spirit  and  activity^  and 
bold  ill  adventure  and  mischief  as 
the  strongest  of  his  brothers,  there 


was  a  vein  of  tenderness  in  his 
character,  and  perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  sensitiveness  in  his 
bodily  frame,  which  none  of  them 
possessed.  These  oualities  showed 
themselves  in  chilahood,  by  a  fos- 
tering love  of  all  living  creatures  ; 
young  birds,  rabbits,  kittens,  all 
weak  helpless  animals  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  know  that  he  would 
protect  and  cherish,  rather  than 
torture  them  ;  and  he  possessed  a 
whole  m6nagerie  of  maimed  or 
wounded  creatures,  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of  his  brothers,  and 
devoted  to  their  little  preserver 
with  that  strong,  single-hearted 
love  of  which  bmtes  often  set  u» 
so  touching  an  example. 

Adrian  was  nearly  ten  years  of 
age,  and  about  to  be  sent  to  Eton, 
when  an  infectious  fever  which 
broke  out  there,  carried  off  two  of 
his  brothers ;  and  the  eldest,  Basil, 
getting  his  commission  about  the 
same  time  in  a  regiment  on  foreign 
service,  the  rest  of  Adrian's  boy- 
hood, tliat  i>ortion  of  it  at  least 
which  was  passed  at  home,  was 
lonely  and  companionless  to  a  de- 
gree which  operated  in  a  very  ad- 
verse manner  on  the  formation  of 
his  character.  At  Kton  he  made 
few  friendships,  buy;hey  were  warm 
and  intense  as  only  boyhood's 
friendships  often  are ;  and  he 
would  gladly  have  accented  the  in- 
vitations pressed  ui>oii  liim  to  pass 
his  holidavs  with  one  or  another 
of  these  InAoved  comi>anions.  But 
he  steadily  refused  ever  to  apply 
to  his  father  for  leave  to  do  so  -  he 
felt  with  instinctive  delicacy  that 
Hir  Harry  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  refuse  such  an  application,  and 
he  knew,  cold  and  uiidcnionstni- 
tive  as  he  had  ever  been,  that  his 
father's*  heart  clung  to  him  with 
the  force  of  which  such  stem 
natures  are  capable,  more  than 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  brothers ; 
and  that  the   long,   silent   rides 
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which  they  took  together  in  sum- 
mer, or  the  longer  and  almost 
equally  silent  evenings  by  the  tire- 
side  at  Christmas-time,  were  the 
happiest  liours  of  the  General's  life. 
Adrian's  keen  sensitiveness  to  en- 
joyment did  not  take  the  ordinary 
form  of  considering  his  own  exclu- 
sively, but  was  conspicuous  in  a 
dee|)  and  watchful  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  all  he  loved;  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  deprive  himself  of  the 
tmknown  but  vividly  imagined  de- 
lights of  visiting  his  friends  in 
their  happier  homes,  to  requiring 
from  his  father  the  sacrifice  of  the 
pleasure,  such  as  it  was,  that  he 
knew  he  derived  from  his  society. 

Soon  after  Adrian  left  Eton,  it 
chanced  that  a  friend  of  Sir  Uarry*s, 
Mr.  Darcy  Pierrepont,  came  to 
Harpendeu  Manor  for  a  few  days, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  little 
girl,  his  niece.  The  arrival  of  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  with  her 
nurse,  was  so  very  unimportant  a 
circumstance  in  the  General's  eyes, 
that  he  forgot  to  mention  it  to  his 
son;  and  Adrian  was  accordingly 
not  a  little  surprised  one  evening 
on  his  return  from  shooting,  to 
find  a  small  figure,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  coiled  up  in  the  corner 
of  a  sofa  in  the  liorary,  and  fast 
asleep. 

The  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire  lit 
up  her  rich  brown  hair  and  the 
soft  bloom  on  her  childish  face ; 
the  long  lashes  of  her  closed  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  tears;  and 
while  Adrian  stood  looking  at  her 
with  an  indescribable  feeling  of 

Eity  and  tenderness  thrilling  at  his 
eart,  she  moaned  heavily  in  her 
sleep,  and  murmured,  *0h  papa, 
papa !' 

Adrian  knelt  down  beside  her  and 
gazed  at  her  long  and  intently.  An 
unwonted  emotion  possessed  him  as 
he  did  so.  Removed  by  circum- 
stances as  he  had  been  during  his 
whole  life,  from  all  the  influences  of 
female  companionship,  so  powerful 
in  moulding  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  a  boy,  this  soft,  graceful, 
delicate  little  being  was  au  object 
to  him  of  as  much  wonder  as  ad- 
miration. Where  she  had  come 
from — h<)W  she  had  dropi>ed  into 
his  loveless  home^  like  a  fairy  gift, 


he  neither  knew  nor  cared ;  but  he 
gazed  at  her  till  his  heart  ached 
with  a  strange  tenderness.  The 
child  was  far  too  young  to  inspire 
any  sentiment  akin  to  what  we  call 
love  ;  but  her  aspect  filled  the  soul 
of  Adrian  with  a  yearning,  wistful 
affection,  bom  in  part  of  pity  for 
the  sweet  sorrowful  little  image 
before  him,  but  arising  also  from  a 
vague  intimation  to  his  soul  of  the 
mighty  power  that  would  hereafter 
stir  its  inmost  depths. 

A  noise  at  the  door  roused  him 
as  if  from  a  dream.  He  started  to 
his  feet  as  Mr.  Rerrepont  and  Sir 
Harry  entered,  talking  loudly ;  and 
the  child  at  the  same  moment 
raised  her  head,  and  looked  round 
.bewildered,  with  large  troubled 
grey  eyes,  still  full  of  sleep. 

*  How  d'ye  do.  Adrian  f  said  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  carelessly.  'L'Estrange, 
we  forgot  my  little  maiden.  Are 
you  qmte  knocked  up,  pussy  V 

'I  am  tired,  imcle.  I  should 
like  to  go  to  Martha.' 

*  King  the  bell,  Adrian,'  said  the 
General.  *We  have  treated  you 
very  inhospitably,  my  dear.  You 
should  have  had  some  food  long 
ago.  Simmons,  take  Miss  Vernon 
to  her  nurse,  and  desire  Mrs. 
Parkins  to  see  that  she  has  all  she 
requires.' 

The  child  made  a  slight,  grave 
bow  to  Sir  Harry,  unlike  the  man- 
ner of  an  ordinary  child;  and  with 
a  puzzled  look  at  Adrian,  who  had 
never  once  taken  his  eyes  off  her, 
she  left  the  room  with  a  slow, 
graceful  step. 

The  two  gentlemen  threw  them- 
selves into  arm-chairs  before  the 
fire ;  and  Adrian,  too  well  trained 
to  think  of  asking  any  questions, 
retreated  to  his  accustomed  corner 
with  a  book,  though  he  saw  no- 
thing before  nis  eves  but  the  slight 
little  figure,  with  her  rich  hair  and 
velvety  skin,  wh^;h  had  set  his 
imagination  to-  ork.  Presently 
he  discovered  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  Sir  Harry  and  his  friend 
that  the  child  had  just  lost  her 
father.  Her  mother,  who  was  sis- 
ter to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Z'^V^o  ex- 
hausted with  grief  aid  wa  'Jiing, 
that  unbroken  auiet  was  necessary 
to  her  Ufe,  and  Mr.  Rerrepont  had 
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carried  off  the  little  daughter  to 
stay  with  him  for  a  time. 

'The  child  toould  cry/  he  said, 
'and  of  course  her  mother  cried 
with  her,  and  there  really  aeeiued 
no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  it  but 
to  take  her  away.  But  I  am 
deucedly  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
her.  You  see,  the  frost  has  broken 
up,  and  Staunton  and  one  or  two 
other  fellows  are  coming  to  me, 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  the  thing, 
even  for  so  young  a  child/ 

'Why  not  leave  her  here?  said 
the  General.  'There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  this  old  house  for  a  dozen 
children,  and  she  will  not  be  the 
l«aHt  in  the  way.' 

Adrian  listened  eagerly  for  the 
reply. 

*  'I'liat  is  really  very  good  of  you, 
UEstrange  ;  just  for  a  few  days,  if 
you  are  sure  she  would  not  bore 
you^  it  would  be  an  immense  con- 
yenience  to  me.  Med  way  will  be 
in  England  before  Christmas,  and 
Catherine  will  go  to  him  then.  He 
is  her  other  guardian,  and  wishes 
to  take  charge  of  her,  which  will 
suit  me  exactly.' 

So  it  was  settled  at  once.  How 
trivial  in  appearance  are  often  the 
events  that  rule  our  destinies. 

Darcy  Pierrepont  was  many 
years  younger  than  Sir  Harry 
L'Estrange,  and  had  in  fact  in- 
herited his  friendship  fn)m  his 
father.  Uc  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  very  popular 
among  those  of  his  own  set.  A 
skilful  phrenohtgi.st,  had  he  lifted 
the  thick  close  curls  that  clustered 
at  the  bivck  of  his  hand.sun)e  head, 
would  have  .shaken  his  own  in 
horror,  and  desired  no  farther  ac- 
qnaintance  with  a  man  possessed 
of  such  a  cerebral  development ;  but 
the  uuMcientific  public  saw  in  him 
only  a  man  uf  the  world,  who  con- 
Ibrined  Hcnipuhmsly  in  all  outward 
appearance  to  its  standard  of  pro- 
pnety.  If  his  vices  were  more 
marked  than  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  took  good  c^vrc  to  veil 
them  under  an  iigreeable  exterior ; 
and  there  was  a  certain  vigour 
and  energy  in  all  he  said  and  itid 
ilueimrable  fnnn  a  powerful  animal 
development,  which  conveyeil  an 
idea  or  stronger  mental  power  than 


he  reallv  poaaesaed.  His  influence 
over  others,  many  of  whom  were 
his  superiors  in  every  respect, 
was  singularly  great ;  and  General 
L*£strange,  who  was  much  too  up- 
right and  single-minded  to  have  a 
dear  insight  into  such  a  character,, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  remarkable 
young  man,  and  valued  him  far 
above  his  deserts. 

P^ple  in  general  are  given  to 
bdieve  implicitly  in  any  strong 
and  persistent  self-assertion.  For 
example,  if  a  woman  sets  up  as  a 
beauty,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
confidence  in  herself,  the  chances 
are  greatly  in  favour  of  her  being 
accepted  as  such  by  the  world, 
though  she  may  possess  scarcely 
any  real  claim  to  the  distinction ; 
and  it  is  more  or  less  tlic  same  with 
all  self-arrogated  qualities.  Few 
people  trouble  themselves  to  ma- 
nufacture tlieir  own  opinions  at 
home  ;  and  in  the  world,  how  t»ften 
does  glitter  do  duty  for  gold,  and 
paste  for  diamonds.  One  cainiot 
go  about  witli  a  bottle  of  aqua- 
fortis and  a  pane  of  glass  to  test 
their  genuineness ;  and  if  one  could, 
it  would  be  very  uncivil  to  make 
use  of  them.  ISo  the  impostors 
flaunt,  and  flourish,  and  prosper; 
and  why  noti  They  have  striven 
hard  for  this  end,  and  they  attain 
it  Let  us,  who  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  sterhng  metal,  see  that 
we  act  as  faithfully  up  to  our  own 
standard,  and  we  shall  have  our 
reward  too. 

It  happened  to  suit  Darcy  Pierrp- 
pont  that  8ir  Harry  shouhi  believe 
in  him,  tor  several  reastms ;  and  on 
this  iiarticular  evening  he  laid  him- 
self out  to  be  unusually  agreeable. 
But  it  did  not  con.^i.^t  with  his 
ideas  of  the  titness  of  thmgs  to 
make  himself  plea.saiit  after  din- 
ner, except  t4>  the  accompaniment 
of  gtMKl  claret ;  ami  as  this  was  un 
article  on  which  the  lienenil  esi>e- 
c«  **7  prided  hiniHelf,  they  uat  and 
drank  ami  tidked  tiil  Adrian  lie- 
came  thoroughly  weary, and  clipped 
silently  from  the  nKmi. 

The  h  brary  di  M»r  wins  open,  and  Mr. 
PierreiKint  rt  little  niece  w;»s  Mtand- 
ing  at  one  ot  the  lan;e  winuuwa. 
bhe  hail  <lrawn  the  heavy  cnnison 
enrtaxu   aside,   and   waa   ieaaiijg 
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against  it,  with  her  hands  negli- 
geiitly  folded,  and  her  earnest  eyes 
iixed  on  tlie  starlight  sky. 

Adrian  entered  so  quietly  that 
she  did  not  hear  him;  and  he 
watched  her  for  a  few  minnteai, 
stnick  with  the  expression  of  deep 
and  even  passionate  sadness  on 
her  young  face.  Presently,  with  a 
lieavy  sigh,  she  dropped  the  cur- 
tain, and  turned  away.  She  took 
no  notice  of  Adrian,  except  by  a 
shy,  troubled  look,  and  seated 
herself  on  a  low  stool  near  the 
iire,  with  the  listless,  graceful 
movement  for  which  she  was  re- 
markable. 

'  What  were  you  looking  at 
this  dark  night?'  Adrian  said, 
rather  timidly.  This  little  being 
im[)res3ed  him  with  a  sort  of  awe. 

'  1  was  trying  to  see  papa's,  star, 
but  the  night  is  cloudy ;  it  will 
not  shine  now  before  I  go  to 
bed.' 

'What  do  you  mean  by  papa's 
star  T 

*  Hush  !'  she  said,  looking  up  in 
liis  face,  Avith  a  grave,  earnest  look. 

*  Martha  said  I  should  not  talk  of 
it,  and  that  it  was  only  my  fancy  ; 
but  indeed,  indeed,  it  is  true;  I 
know  it  is.' 

'  What  is?'  inquired  Adrian, 
kneeling  down  beside  her.  She 
drew  a  little  closer  to  him,  and 
spoke  in  a  hushed  voice. 

*The  night  they  told  me  that 
papa  was  dead  and  gone  to  heaven, 

*  looked  from  the  nursery  window, 
as  I  had  often  done  before  ;  but  I 
thought  then,  perhaps  I  might  see 
him.  In  (piite  a  dark  part  of  the 
sky  I  saw  a  new  star ;  a  fresh, 
bright  one — 9o  bright,  and  so  very* 
beautiful !  Indeed,  it  was  never 
there  before,  and  I  cannot  help 
liking  to  look  at  it,  and  calling  it 
papa's  star.  Do  you  think  he  pos- 
.sildy  can  be  there  V 

*  God  knows,'  said  Adrian,  much 
embarrassed  by  the  question,  and 
tlie  sim{)le,  earnest  manner  of  the 
questioner. 

*  Of  course  He  does,'  she  assented, 
quietly.  *  Now,  I  should  like  to  go 
to  bed.  ;My  room  looks  out  the 
other  way,  and  1  liegged  Martna  to 
dress  me,  that  I  might  come  here 
to  look  for  the  star;  bnt  there  is 


no  use  waiting,  it  will  not  shine  to- 
night.' 

A  very  dreary,  unchildlike  ex- 
pression settled  on  her  features  as 
she  said  tliis.  Adrian  longed  with 
all  his  heart  to  comfort  her,  but 
knew  not  how. 

*Do  you  know  that  you  are 
going  to  stay  here  t  he  asked.  '  Do 
you  think  you  shall  like  it  f 

'I  think  I  shall  like  you^^  she 
answered  simply ;  *  but  I  shidl 
never  be  happy  aujrwhere  till  they 
let  me  go  back  to  mamma.  Don  t 
you  think  it  was  cruel  to  take  me 
away? 

She  pressed  her  under  lip  firmly 
with  two  white  little  teeth,  and 
drove  back  by  a  great  efibrt  the 
tears  that  came  quivering  to  her 
eyelids. 

*Ye8,  I  do,'  said  Adrian,  hear- 
tily. '  But  if  you  try  to  be  cheerful 
and  happy,  you  will  soon  go  back 
to  her.  It  made  her  ill  to  see  you 
cry.' 

'  I  know  thai,  and  I  have  been 
teaching  myself  not  to  cry:  so  I 
must  not  speak  of  mamma,  tnough 
I  think  of  her  every  minute.  Will 
you  take  me  to  Martha  now?  I 
do  not  remember  the  way.' 

Hicnd  in  hand  they  went  to- 
gether, and  at  the  door  of  her  room 
the  child  put  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed,  with  the  gesture  of  one  to 
whom  such  marks  of  tenderness 
were  habitual.  Adrian  kis-seii  her 
with  something  like  reverence; 
and  the  touch  of  her  soft  cheek 
on  his  lips  haunted  him  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 

Days  grew  into  weeks,  and  still 
little  Catherine  Vernon  remained 
at  Marpenden  Manor.  She  and 
Adrian  L'Estrange  became  firm 
friends  and  inseparable  compa- 
nions ;  and  on  the  mind  of  .one,  at 
least,  an  impression  was  made 
which  no  after-time  or  events  ever 
erased.  Adrian  became  to  Cathe- 
rine the  embodiment  of  all  her 
dreams  of  manly  virtue,  strengths 
and  beautjr.  His  tender  care  of 
her,  the  patient  interest  with  which 
he  listened  to  all  the  wild,  half- 
formed  fancies  wbicli  crowded  her 
brain,  and  the  pitying  gentlenest 
of  his  efforts  to  soothe  the  pasaioa- 
ate  grief  she  fait  fur  her  fathei't 
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loss,  entwined  his  image  with  the 
inmost  fibres  of  her  loving  heart. 
While  he  ^w  to  think  of  her 
only  as  a  singularly  attractive  and 
interesting  child,  she  imbibed  a 
feeling  for  him  which  grew  and 
expanded  and  changed  its  charac- 
ter, even  as  the  grain  of  com  ripens 
into  the  full  ear,  or  as  an  acorn 
becomes  an  oak,  but  which  in  its 
growth  and  development  was  still 
essentially  the  same ;  as  the  germ 
of  the  wide-spreading  tree  is  hid- 
den and  folded  up  in  the  acorn 
which  a  child  can  hold  in  its  hand. 
At  length  she  went  back  to  her 
mother,  and  Adrian  gradually  for- 
got his  little  companion  in  the  new 
and  widely  different  interests  of 


his  life.  &  Hany  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Oxford,  and  allow  him 
to  choose  his  own  profession,  as 
the  prospect  of  apparently  un- 
broken peace  made  him  less 
anxious  to  see  his  youngest  son  a 
soldier.  Years  passed  rapidly  by, 
and  he  was  about  to  leave  Oxford 
with  a  very  fair  degree,  when  he 
took  a  fancv  for  the  diplomatic 
line,  and  determined  to  study 
French  as  a  preliminary  step.  He 
joined  Lord  Eltham  and  his  tutor, 
as  we  have  heard,  in  tlieir  Lonj^- 
Vacation  tour,  and  met  his  fate  in 
the  little  town  of  Alidnville.  And 
here  we  must  resume  the  story 
where  it  was  broken  off  by  Mr. 
Pigott 


CHAPTER  V. 

FIBST  LOVE. 

Within  her  eye 
The  beftTen  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  blae  of  May,  is  hung, 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich  red  rose.  Uer  hair 
It  like  the  snnimer  tremes  of  the  trees 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown  ;  and  on  her  cheek 
Blnshes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  sky. 

With  cTer-shifting  beaaty 

%     .     .    and  her  silrer  Toice 

Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird. 

Heard  in  the  still  night,  with  its  passionate  cadence. 


AS  soon  as  they  were  safely  out 
of  the  c/Mir-d-6anc,  the  two 
girls  and  their  bonne  took  refuge  in 
a  glove-shop  at  hand,  where  the 
old  Frenchwoman  thought  it  due 
to  the  situation  to  go  through  a 
little  attaque  de  nerfs,  which  it  re- 
qiiircd  no  small  amount  of  petting, 
aided  by  a  petite  goiUU  de  cflffnac,  to 
subdue. 

While  she  was  receiving  these  at 
the  hands  of  the  elder  of  her  two 
charges  and  the  mistress  of  the 
wwaasin  de  ganterie^  Adrian,  who 
had  followed  to  offer  them  assist- 
ance, addressed  a  few  wonU  in  his 
choicest  French  to  the  younger 
lady,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  of 
use  to  thenL  8he  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  face  with  a  quiet,  almost 
imperce))tible  smile,  as  she  an- 
swereil  m  English, 

*  Tliank  you  very  much,  but  we 
require  nothing.    As  soon  as  Ma- 


LoiarsLLOw. 

dame  is  recovered  we  shall  go 
home.' 

Till  that  moment  Adrian  had 
scarcely  seen  her  face,  and  th^ 
effect  It  now  produced  on  him  was 
so  ))owcrful  and  instantaneoui*,  that 
any  but  a  very  careful  observer  of 
human  nature  and  its  inipuisos 
would  be  puzzled  to  account  tor  it 

I  must  allude  once  more  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early 
life,  entirely  cut  off  as  it  was  fr^m 
all  female  influence  in  any  sliape. 
He  had  no  pn>.saic,  cvery-iiay  asso- 
ciations with  the  idea  of  woman. 
Throughout  his  whole  lite  he  liad 
never  l>ecn  thrown  into  constant, 
£iimiliar  comi>anionship  with  any. 
except  during  those  lew  weeks  ot 
his  boyhood  that  Catherine  Ver- 
non i»assed  at  Harpeniieu  Manor. 
For  tue  rest  of  hb  chiLlhiHKi  and 
youth,  they  had  been  to  him  as  un- 
real as  the    visions  of   a   poet*s 
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dream.  However  his  subsequent 
experience  of  life  up  to  this  time 
may  have  modified  these  senti- 
ments, he  had  never  yet  truly 
loved  any  woman,  whether  as 
mother,  sister,  or  friend,  or  in  the 
dearer  and  more  mysterious  bcmd 
which  unites  kindred  hearts.  The 
deepest,  holiest  feelings  of  his 
nature  were  all  as  yet  untouched  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  a  fanci- 
ful exaggeration  to  say  that  he 
met  the  beautiful  young  creature 
on  whom  he  now  looked  for  the 
first  time,  almost  as  unconscious  of 
the  power  of  female  cliarms  as 
Adam  was  when  he  first  greeted 
Eve  in  Paradise.  She  was  very 
yuung,  scarcely  more  than  a  child, 
and  her  loveliness  was  of  a  childlike 
t^'pe  still ;  but  the  first  glance  of  lier 
soft  eyes  told  Adrian  L'Estrange 
that  she  was  the  woman  in  all  the 
world  for  him,  and  would  continue 
to  be  so,  as  long  as  one  world 
should  hold  them  both. 

The  same  mysterious  influence 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her  also.  She  looked  down  as 
suddenly  as  she  had  raised  her 
eyes,  and  a  vivid  blush  spreaii  over 
her  whole  face.  Adrian's  heart 
throbbed  with  joy  as  he  looked  at 
her ;  but  merely  saying,  'Permit  me 
to  wait,  then,  until  Madame  is  really 
better,'  he  stood  by  her  in  silence, 
letting  his  eyes  wander  over  her 
dress,  her  hands,  the  little  foot 
that  tapped  impatiently  or  ner- 
vously on  the  floor,  and  felt  that 
he  would  gladly  pass  the  rest  of 
his  life  thus,  standing  at  a  shop 
dour,  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  her. 

Presently  the  old  lady  declared 
herself  tcj  be  ^  parjaitemmt  remise^ 
and  prepared  for  departure.  .  Then 
the  young  girl  went  up  to  her 
sister  and  whispered, 

*llachel,  lie  is  stul  here.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  and  asked  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use  to  us.' 

Rachel  turned  towards  Adrian  a 
pale,  gentle  face,  some  years  older 
than  her  sister's,  and  said,  kindly 
but  gravely, 

*  You*  are  very  cood ;  but  we 
re(]uire  nothing.  We  live  out  of 
the  town,  and  my  father  will  be 
alarmed  if  we  do  not  return  at 


once.  G^ood-bye.  and  thank  you  for 
your  assistance. 

She  bowed,  with  a  gentle  grace, 
to  Adrian,  and  then  left  the  sliop. 

He  looked  at  the  young  sister,  as 
she  was  following,  with  such  an 
earnest,  beseeching  air,  that,  blush- 
ing deeply,  she  turned  towards 
him  with  a  low-spoken  *  Good-bye.' 

^  Au  revoivy  he  answered,  em- 
phatically. 

No  sooner  were  the  ladies  gone 
than  Adrian  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  stores,  both  of  (janterie 
and  gossip,  possessed  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  shop ;  and  by  dint  of 
wild  purchases  of  the  former,  ob- 
tained as  much  of  the  latter  com- 
modity as  Madame  Blondel  pos- 
sessed. 

Ces  demoiselles,  she  said,  lived 
in  the  environs,  in  a  maguificeiit 
campagne,  called  the  Chateau  de 
Belleforit,  which  belonged  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince  de  .     It  was 

now  nearly  a  year  since  they  came 
there,  and  they  led  a  very  retired 
life,  only  now  and  then  coming 
into  the  town  for  some  purchases, 
or  to  attend  the  *  temple  Protes- 
tant' on  Sundays.  Apparently, 
their  father's  health  was  very 
weak,  for  he  never  accompanied 
them,  nor  had  he  once  been  seen 
at  Alainville  since  he  concluded 
the  bargain  for  renting  the  chateau 
with  M.  Bobinot,  the  notary ;  and 
even  Madame  Bontemps,  >yho  acted 
as  housekeeper,  and  occasionally  as 
companion  to  the  ^roung  ladies, 
rarely  saw  him.  Their  name  Mon- 
sieur wished  to  know  ?  Ala  Joi^  it 
was  a  question  not  so  easily  an- 
swered. The  gentleman  called 
himself  Monsieur  Dubois ;  but  as 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  un 
Anglais,  pur  sang,  it  was  Madame's 
opinion  that  there  was  something 
d  deiueler  Idrdessous,  For  the  rest, 
they  were  rich,  and  paid  liberally; 
and  as  long  as  this  was  the  case,  if 
ce  Monsieur  wished  to  be  called 
Dubois,  nobody  at  Alainville  had 
anything  to  say  against  it.  The  de- 
moiselles were  charming — angels  of 
goodness  and  beauty,  as  Monsieur 
could  not  have  failed  to  remark ;  but 
the  elder — cette  pauvre  Mademoi- 
selle Kachel— had  met  with  som6 
great  sorrow  since  their  arrival  at 
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tiieChateaudeBelleforet.  They  took 
English  iiewspjipera,  of  course, — 
Madame  believed  no  Englishman 
could  exist  without  theui, — and  it 
J^peared  that  Mademoiselle  Kachel 
read  sointthiug  in  one  of  these 
which  affected  her  terribly.  Slie 
had  a  must  alarming  crise,  and  was 
in  danger  for  some  days,  and  Mon- 
sieur her  father  was  in  despair. 
Mademoiselle  Lilia  was  not  allowed 
to  see  her  sister  during  her  illness, 
and  the  poor  dear  angel  wept,  so 
iaid  Madame  Bontemps,  fit  to  break 
her  heart.  But  what  would  you 
have?  Youth  is  always  youth,  and 
Mademoiselle  Lilia  so<m  recovered 
her  gaiety.  Not  so  her  sister ;  she 
was  changed  from  that  liour,  and 
was  now  sad,  silent, — Oh !  she 
must  have  met  with  some  fearful 
misfortune-  jKjrhaps  her  Jianre  was 
dead.  In  any  way,  it  was  heart- 
breaking to  see  her  so  changed. 

This  wiis  the  substance  of  tlie  in- 
telligence wliich  Adrian  L*EstKinge 
carried  away  from  Ma<ljime  HKm- 
del's  m/if/asiii.  together  with  sundry 
packets  of  gloves  and  perfumery, 
and  an  image  in  his  heart  never  to 
be  effaced.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
shop,  his  eye  fell  on  a  plain  gold 
locket,  hanging  to  a  black  velvet 
ribbon,  which  was  lying  on  the 
floor.  Oh,  joy  unspeakable!  here 
was  a  valid  excuse  for  presenting 
himself  at  the  Chateau  de  Jk'lle- 
foret,  to  restore  the  locket  to  its 
ow'iicr.  It  was  so  unmistakeahly 
English,  that  he  felt  sure  it  must 
beh)ng  to  one  of  the  sisters,  ami 
in  this  opiniim  he  was  confinnetl 
by  Madame  FJondel. 

Adrian  trod  on  air  as  he  retumetl 
rajudly  to  the  JJdld  aux  Armts  t/f 
III  Vtll ,  iind  he  lived  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  a  sort  of  trance,  which 
©nly  left  him  sense  enouj;h  to  parry 
the  jokes  and  quotions  t»f  his  com- 
panions, and  conceal  from  them 
the  intentions  he  had  forme<l  of 
quittin.;j:  their  society.  The  nij^ht 
seemed  interminably  hmg  ;  and  at 
the  absundy  uncomfortable  hourt.f 
six  in  the  morning  he  roste,  swal- 
lowed a  Clip  of  coffee,  and  took  the 
first  turning  he  came  to  in  the 
•treet  at  mndom,  nM>lved  to  defer 
asking  hLs  way  to  the  Chateau  de 
Bellelorct  till  he  was  beyond  the 


obsenration  of  any  of  the  people- of 
the  hotel. 

'  A  spirit  in  his  feet*  led  him  at 
once  in  the  right  direction.  Be- 
yond the  shining  river,  beyond  tlie 
rich  flat  meadows  with  their  rows 
of  poplar-trees  and  lazily-browsing 
dark-red  cattle,  lay  a  thick  woocL 
blue  and  hazy  in  the  early  light  of 
morning;  and  towards  this  wood 
he  followed  the  paved  chaussee  that 
led  over  the  bridge,  without  asking 
a  question. 

An  hour  swidking brought  him  to 
a  little  village  of  rude  tumble-down 
cottages,  looking  as  uncomfortable 
as  the  cottages  in  that  part  of 
Erance  always  do,  but  with  the 
▼enerable  little  church  and  white- 
washed house  of  the  priest  distin- 
guL>hed  from  the  rest  oy  an  aspect 
of  well-cared-for  cleanliness.  In 
this  respet^t,  the  poverty-stricken 
villages  of  France  may  well  put  to 
the  blush  our  '  trimly  neat*  British 
hamlets,  where  the  church  is  but 
too  frequently  the  most  dilapidated 
building  in  tlie  parish. 

Beyond  the  church,  a  line  of  wall 
bordereil  the  chau>sed  for  some  dis- 
tance, till  it  was  broken  by  a  pair 
of  handsome,  fantastically  wrought 
iron  gates  with  carved  stone  pillars, 
surmounted  by  heraldic  monsters 
holding  shields  on  which  were 
sculptured  a  coat  of  arms  with  nu- 
merous quarterings.  Through  the 
oi>en  iron-work  ot  the  gates  a  large 
courtyard  was  discernible,  with  a 
sundial  in  the  centre,  and  sur- 
roundetl  on  three  sides  by  a  huge 
pile  of  lordly  buddings,  fidling  into 
dre«iry  decay,  but  noble  in  extent 
and  pro{K)rtu>n.  The  centre  of  the 
builtiing  wa^  ^hut  up,  and  the  long 
range  of  splendid  apartments  evi- 
dently uninhabited ;  but  to  the 
right,  a  h>wer  and  more  unpre^um- 
ing  wing  bore  sivins  of  human  oc- 
cui>atioii,  in  the  ('})en  windown  and 
smoke  ascending  fn»in  a  quaint ly- 
twi.sted  chimney  ;  and  here,  Adrian 
felt  persuiuled,  w;is  the  dwelling  of 
the  young  English  sisters. 

A  |>ea.^int  (la.'viing  by  afforded 
him  the  .^aicely  needed  informa- 
tion tlut  tiiiH  was  the  ^.  hateau  de 
Belled iret,  adding  that  many  ntrau- 
sers  came  tt>  see  it  Iniin  adi.^taiice. 
While  he  was  si>eakuig  a  :»ide  door 
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opened,  and  the  figure  whicli  had 
occupied  Adrian's  thoughts  unceas- 
ingly since  he  last  beheld  it,  stood 
on  the  threshold. 

He  slipped  behind  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  gateway,  and  watched 
ner  with  a  beating  heart.  She  was 
very  simply  dressed,  in  some  pale 
pink  material  that  waved  and  but- 
tered about  her  in  the  morning  air, 
and  a  little  black  silk  apron.  Her 
hair  was  smoothly  put  back  from 
the  soft  oval  of  her  cheek,  and 
gathered  in  a  large  roll  at  the  back 
of  her  head.  To  most  eyes,  she 
would  have  been  simply  a  graceful, 
interesting-looking  girl  of  about 
seventeen.  To  those  of  Adrian — 
well,  I  need  only  say  that  He  was 
vehemently  in  love  for  the  first 
time,  at  three-and-twenty ;  and  if 
you  cannot  imagine  wliat  he  felt, 
no  description  of  mine  would  make 
you  much  wiser. 

She  advanced  into  the  court- 
yard, shading  ber  eyes  with  one 
hand  from  the  morning  sun,  and 
gave  a  musical  little  call,  in  reply 
to  which  a  number  of  pigeons,  hens, 
and  chickens  came  cackling  and 
fluttering  to  her  feet,  while  she 
threw  handfuls  of  grain  among 
them  from  her  apron-pockets. 
Adrian  watched  her  in  a  dream  of 
delight.  Tlie  pigeons  flew  about 
her  head,  and  alighted  on  her 
shoulders  and  arms,  which  she  held 
uj>  to  them  laughingly,  with  soft 


words  and  caressed.  Some,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  took  grains  of  corn 
from  her  glowing  lips ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  if  a  fairy  had  appeared 
to  Adrian  L'Estrange  and  proposed 
to  metamorphose  him  into  a  pigeon 
at  that  moment,  he  would  thank- 
ftilly  have  accepted  the  offer.  So 
passed  a  few  happy  minutes ;  but 
a  little  poodle-dog,  which  had  been 
gravely  watching  the  proceedings, 
now  caught  sight  of  Adrian,  ana 
flew  towards  the  grille  in  an  ecstasy 
of  barking.  *  Fanny,  Fanny !  come 
here,  you  foolish  dog,'  said  the 
sweet  voice ;  but  Fanny  would  not 
be  appeased,  though  Adrian  shrank 
back  quite  out  of  si^ht  against  the 
wall  The  younff  girl  gave  an  in- 
quiring look  in  nis  direction  ;  but 
seeing  nothing,  she  called  again  to 
the  dog,  who  this  time  obeyed  her 
summons,  and  they  entered  the 
house  together.  Then  the  door 
was  shut,  and  the  sun  seemed  sud- 
denly to  go  in  also,  and  everything 
assumed  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
aspect.  Adrian  plunged  into  the 
tangled  thickets  of  the  neglected 
wood  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  struggled  on  for 
hours,  trying  to  calm  tlie  fever  of 
his  thoughts  with  violent  bodily 
exercise,  and  endeavouring  to 
while  away  the  tedious  time  till 
he  could  with  propriety  present 
himself  at  the  cnateau  to  restore 
the  locket. 
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THE  FIELD  AND  THE  FOREST.* 


WHAT  is  there  in  this  world  of 
ours,  always  excepting  those 
sacred  duties  which  refer  exclu- 
sively to  a  higher  stage  of  existence, 
that  will  hear  the  test  of  analysis  Y 
Submitted  to  the  fatal  cut  ixnio, 
what  becomes  of  our  sport,  our 
recreation,  our  poetry,  painting, 
music  and  romance  ?  Are  not  most 
of  our  wants  and  all  our  keener 

Sleasures  purely  and  entirely  ideal  ? 
[an  is  so  constituted  that  his 
dearest  enjoyments  are  those  of 
which  he  can  keep,  so  to  speak,  no 
debtor  and  creditor  account.  Why 
should  a  thin  fibre  of  horsehair, 
deftly  applied  to  a  few  inches  of 
catgut,  have  power  to  draw  tears 
from  the  sere  hearts  of  weary 
world-worn  men,  or  cause  Bozzy  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  at  the  very 
feet  of  his  great  Gamaliel,  the 
didactic  and  disapproving  Doctor  ? 
In  what  consists  that  Lust  of  the 
Eye  which  is  so  intensely  gratified 
by  the  firm  outlines  of  a  llaxman 
or  the  contrasted  colours  of  a 
Turner? — nay,  which  accepts  in  a 
smaller  degree  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  the  pleasing  curve  of 
the  ellipse,  and  the  perfect  regu- 
larity of  the  square?  How  do  we 
account  for  the  thrill  that  pervades 
our  whole  being,  from  *spur  to 
helmet  plume,'  when  we  read  or 
recite  the  soundinf"  hexameters  of 
the  Iliad,  or  the  harmonious 
rhymes  that  close  the  glittering 
stanzas  of  the  Faeri/  Qiucn  /  Why, 
there  is  a  magic  that  bids  our 
hearts  leap  in  the  cheer  of  a  com- 
mon crowd,  and  the  mere  *  Hurrah !' 
of  charging  troops  has  often  made 
a  brave  man  weep  like  a  woman  or 
a  child.  CouHtitutcd  a.s  we  are,  we 
must  accept  the  conditions  of  our 
existence  as  we  find  them,  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Man  is  a  compound,  so  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  tells  us,  of 
three  great  principles,-  the  body, 
the  intellect,  and  the  soul.  We 
must  not  cultivate  any  one  of  these 


to  the  neglect  of  the  other  two. 
Who  would  sink  to  be  a  mere  gla- 
diator, that  he  might  possess  the 
conformation  of  a  Hercules  I  Who 
would  accept  the  deformity  of 
Thersites  to  attain  his  wit  added 
to  all  the  kuowled^'e  of  the  sch(X)lsf 
Or  who  would  elect  to  lead  the 
useless  and  squalid  life  of  tho  as- 
cetic, that  he  might  die  at  last  an 
unprofitable  servant  in  the  un* 
savoury  odour  of  sanctity  1    No — 

Onrndnm  est,  at  sit  mens  saoa  in  corpora 

sano ; 
Fortem  posce    animum    mortei    terrore 

carentein. 

And  above  all  prefer  the  very 
labours  of  Hercules  himself  to 

Cups,  and  flowers,  and  nerveless  joyi^ 

that  crown 
Sardaua})alus  on  his  coach  of  down. 

Field-sports  in  these  days  of  civi- 
lization, are  a  wonderful  preserva- 
tive of  this  hardy  vigour  of  body, 
which  is  seldom  unaccompanied  bv 
a  corresponding  energy  of  mincL 
A  man  cannot  roam  over  the  rugged 
shoulder  of  lien-i-Voord,  or  track 
the  deep  dark  Ci>rries  that  intersect 
the  bold  outlines  of  Cairn-Gorm, 
without  finding  his  thoughts  ele- 
vated and  refined,  even  as  his  lungs 
are  strengthened  and  his  muscles 
braced,  by  thos^e  *  breathers'  against 
the  hill,  which  bring  him  at  last 
within  ride-ninge  of  the  forest's 
stately  Lord. 

Let  a  sensualist— a  man  whose 
day  begins  habitually  at  seven  p.m.. 
and  whose  ni;;hts  are  ])eriods  or 
excitement  rather  than  rep^tse,  at- 
tempt to  ride  a  resolute  well-bred 
fivc-year-i>hl,  alongside  of  the  tiyinff 
pack,  acn>.>s  the  strongly-fenced 
I)a:stures  of  the  Pytchky,  or  the 
graissy  sIoikjs  tbat  lie  l»etween  Bil- 
lesdon  and  Market  Harborough  , — 
that  sensualist  will  ere  long  be  dis- 
gusted to  find,  that  in  the  nobler 
qualities,  of  vigour,  euer.:y,  courage 
-  nay,  intellect  iUself  -  he  is  for  the 
occa^iion  far  inferior  to  the  animal 


*  Notes  on  the  Chafe  of  the  Wild  Red  Veer  in  the  Counties  of  Deron  and 
Somerset.     Bjr  Charles  Pnlk  Colljns  of  Dalrcrton,  Surgeon. 

Forest  Creatures.  By  Charles  Boner,  Author  o(  Chamois  Hunting  in  tJU 
Mountains  of  Bavaria,  d:c.  die. 
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he  bestrides.  The  brute  is  glowing 
with  generous  ardour  and  emula- 
tion to  do  his  best  while  wind  and 
sinew  hold,  every  nerve  strained  to 
surpass  his  fellows,  and  bear  his 
rider  in  the  van — 

aUv  apiarivtiv,  xai  vwdpoxov  tfifiivat 

while  the  latter  with  arms  be- 
numbed, and  failing  breath,  and 
whirling  brain,  and  heart  turned  to 
water,  is  conscious  chiefly  of  that 
one  engrossing  sensation  *  which 
schoolboys  denominate  funk.' 

Soon  he  must  either  seek  shelter 
for  his  incompetency,  by  threading 
the  friendly  gate  into  the  deroga- 
tory lane  ;  or  confounding  courage 
with  despair,  give  injudicious  rein 
to  the  mettle  that  has  been  too 
long  suppressed,  and  come  inconti- 
nently to  utter  and  irremediable 
grief. 

Even  in  the  simple  and  appa- 
rently easy  accomplishment  of 
riding  across  a  country,  there  is 
scope  for  several  of  those  qualities 
which  attain  distinction  in  far 
higher  and  more  important  pur- 
suits. Quickness,  decision,  patience, 
and  good  humour  are  indispensable. 
A  facility  in  making  the  best  of 
chances  and  circumstances,  by 
rapidly  adapting  them  to  the  im- 
mediate exigency,  is  especially  to 
be  cultivated,  whilst  a  certain  spice 
of  calculating  recklessness — say 
rather  *  a  happy  audacity' — is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  success. 

Watch  a  fine  rider  in  a  run,  if 
you  are  near  enough,  and  can  spare 
a  little  attention  from  your  own 
business,  and  say  if  it  is  not,  at 
least,  a  pleasing  and  exhilarating 
performance  to  behold.  It  is  q^uite 
possible — nay.  in  these  days,  it  is 
extremely  probable — that  the  gen- 
tleman in  front  of  you  may  be  a 
distinguished  character  in  some  of 
the  higher  walks  of  life.  We 
could  name  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  painters,  orators,  authors, 
and  musicians,  profound  philoso- 
phers, eminent  divines.  Masters  in 
Chancery,  and  Commissioners  of 
Rankruptcy,  to  catch  any  one  of 
whom,  when  well-mounted  and 
with  a  good  start,  we  should  esteem 
a  simple  impossibility.     Fancy  a 


bright-eyed  morning  in  the  early 
spnng — a  sky  not  cloudless,  but 
serene — a  keen  light  air,  northerly 
—gleams  of  pale  sunshine  flicker- 
ing in  the  distance — wide  stretch- 
ing pastures,  sound  and  springy, 
but  somewhat  sere  and  russet- 
coloured,  though  dotted  here  and 
there  with  greener  tufts  of  rushes 
— low  dark  fences,  tempting  enough 
at  a  certain  distance,  stripped  of 
autumn  leaves,  and  not  yet  oudding 
into  their  earliest  vitality.  Far 
away  in  the  level  distance,  a  square 
church  tower  and  lofty  clump  of 
elms  breaking  the  sky-line.  Just 
under  your  horse's  nose  eighteen 
couple  of  high-bred  fox-hounds 
(feminine  and  impetuous)  pouring 
out  of  the  hazel-copse  with  a  crash 
that  causes  the  animal  to  shiver 
from  sheer  excitement,  and  makes 
your  own  blood  tingle  to  your 
fingers'  ends;  the  blast  of  the 
huntsman's  horn  yet  rings  in  your 
ears,  as  he  shoots  by  you,  returning 
that  instrument  to  its  case.  Al- 
ready the  hounds  are  streaming 
over  the  grass  a  hundred  yards  in 
front ;  already  a  rush  of  galloping 
horses  approaches  tumultuously 
from  behind.  Down  in  your  saddle ! 
— cram  feet  in  stirrups  and  hat  on 
head!  If  you  ride  to  a  leader 
mind  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  him, 
for  there  is  a  scent  this  morning 
after  the  rain,  and  the  fun  is  just 
going  to  begin ! 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery.  Let  us  see  what  that 
leader  is  about.  You  shall  follow 
his  example  if  you  can. 

Apparently  totally  ignoring  for 
the  moment  that  he  is  anytliing 
but  a  Centaur  in  a  scarlet  coat, 
that  poet,  orator,  statesman,  com- 
missioner, or  whatever  he  may  be, 
applies  himself  incontinently  to  the 
business  in  hand,  with  a  rush  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  intensely  gra- 
tifying to  himselfj  and  productive 
of  fervent  admiration  not  unmixed 
with  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
his  follower.  Will  any  one  argue 
that  a  fool,  or  a  coward,  or  a  glut- 
ton, or  a  sot,  could  even  attempt 
the  equestrian  feat  which  that 
leader  is  now  performing  with  such 
perfect  ease  and  enjoyment?  Sit- 
ting well  home  in  nis  saddle,  his 
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loins  swaying  to  ike  motion  of  bis 
horse's  stride,  his  hands  down,  his 
head  up,  his  whole  physical  powers, 
accommodating  themselves  to  every 
effort  of  the  animal  he  rid^,  his 
mental  faculties  all  alive  and 
sharpened  with  a  keen  sense  of 
healthy  excitement,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  the  thing,  pastime 
though  i^  be,  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done,  he  seems  to  glide  rather  than 
gallop  down  to  the  first  fence,  a 
stiff  staked  hedge,  we  will  say. 
with  a  ditch  on  either  side;  and 
steadying  his  horse  gradually  as  he 
approaches,  skims  over  it  with  no 
more  exertion  than  a  bird.  You 
follow,  nothing  doubting,  and  for 
a  second  or  two  have  a  vivid  notion 
of  the  sensation  of  flying.  Your 
leader,  meanwhile,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  iirst  turn  made  by  the 
hounds  <alon<^  that  black  and  im- 
pervious-lookin;,^  bullfinch,  has  shot 
away  to  the  right  with  increased 
velocity ;  and  even  now,  ere  you 
have  gone  two  fields,  is  enabled  to 
pull  his  horse  into  a  trot,  no  slight 
advantage  at  this  early  stage  of  liis 
labours.  There  is  a  whimper 
heard  as  the  Witches  string  one 
after  another  through  the  fence, 
and  already  the  foremost  are  dash- 
ing forward  across  the  pasture  be- 
yond. How  to  get  there  ]  Not  a 
g%p  nor  a  weak  place  in  the  whole 
ne !  But  under  that  ash  tree 
behold  an  ugly  and  uncompromis- 
ing stile  for  the  accommodation  of 
pedestrians.  The  ditch  is  on  this 
side  of  it,  ami  there  is  a  dip  of  the 
ground,  and  a  slippery  take-off, 
and  a  fi>ot board.  Nee  how  keenly 
your4eader,  orator,  poet,  statesman, 
or  what-not^  scans  it  as  he  a|)- 
proaches,  i|Uietly,  warily,  and  some- 
what slowly,  but  resolute,  never- 
theless, and  not  to  be  denied. 
Taking  his  horse  well  in  hand,  and 
grasping  him  at  the  same  time  be- 
tween his  knees,  he  trots  him  a 
little  (J}li(fiwly  at  the  ol>staclc,  and, 
breaking  into  a  canter  the  last  few 
yards,  tiio  animal  jum]>s  it  like  a 
cat,  with  half  an  inch  to  spare.  It 
is  no  use  kM)king  at  it;  you  mud 
get  to  the  other  side ;  so  you  draw 
a  bill  at  sight  ui>on  y4mr  maidy 
courage,  which  is  honoured  on  the 
8pot.      Equally   determined,    but 


neither  so  cool  nor  so  skilful,  j%m 
ride  your  Rosinante  with  sofinft- 
thing  of  desperation,  and  a  great 
deal  too  fast,  at  the  obstacle ;  bat 
Hosinantc's  monkey  is  up  too— ^ 
^Awiftces  Fortuna  Juvat;^  and  yott 
certainly  get  over,  though  you  don^ 
exactly  know  how.  The  reins  are 
all  gathered  confusedly  in  your 
hand,  nor  is  it  easy  to  recover  ona 
or  maybe  both  stirrups,  when  gal- 
loping at  speed  and  down  hill ; — 
nevertheless,  jubilant  and  exulting^ 
away  you  go  again,  hot,  breathleaa^ 
and  bewildered,  but  in  a  state  of 
frantic  excitement,  and  determined 
not  to  he  taken  alive  I 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt the  description  of  a  run  witJi 
fox-hounds, — ^thc  picture  has  b^n 
painted  too  well  long  ago ;  beside^ 
riding  is  not  httniing,  and  for  one 
man  who  reads  Beckford  or  Colonel 
C4H)ke,  a  hundred  have  studied 
poor  XimnKl  and  the  successive 
writers  of  his  scliool — that  whick 
combined  the  greatest  amount  of 
amusement  with  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  information — so  we  leave 
the  day's  sport  to  our  reader  s  ima- 
gination. Let  him  choose  what 
pleases  him  most.  Five-and-twenty 
minutes  best  mce,  with  a  kill  in 
the  o|>en,  (»r  a  less  nipid  pursuit  of 
an  hour  and  three  quarters,  com- 
])riHing  all  the  events  and  vicissi- 
tudes and  humours  of  the  chase. 

We  have  agreed  that  nothing 
will  beiir  analysis ;  therefore,  wo 
do  not  dwell  on  the  obtrusive  fact 
that  huuting  in  EIndandhas  become 
a  very  artificial  anmsemcut.  Foxes 
must  be  turned  down  one  year,  that 
they  may  be  killed  tlie  next. 
Hounds,  especially  in  what  are 
called  tlie  J^isl  countries,  are  bred 
m(»rc  with  the  view  <»f  distancing 
the  field  than  ovcrUiking  the 
animal  they  chase.  iSpi>rtsmeu 
coine  t<»  the  meet  by  train,  bring- 
ing their  hunters  along  with  tiiein. 
A  quick  find,  a  rapid  galhip  over  a 
country  n(»t  t4»o  severe  u]Nm  horses, 
seems  the  ^rand  desideratum  witJi 
the  majority,  irrespective  uf  the 
science  and  its  results,  close  hunt- 
ing and  a  fair  kill  Wires  are 
l»e^inning  to  be  substituted  for  the 
old  fa>hw»ncd  |H)st-and-rail,  where 
natural  fences  n-aut  streugthening. 
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and  this  practice,  if  persisted  in, 
must  soon  put  a  stop  to  liuating 
altogether. 

The  temptation  is  too  strong 
for  us.  We  cannot  resist  this  op- 
portunity of  an  appeal  to  the  far- 
mers of  England,  than  whom  no 
class  is  quicker  to  understand 
reason,  if  they  can  only  be  per- 
suaded to  listen  to  it,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  these  dangerous  impedi- 
ments. We  will  not  put  it  on 
selfish  considerations,  on  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  occu[)iers  of 
land  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
pack  of  hounds,  on  the  higher  price 
of  forage,  the  beneficial  influence 
of  resident  proprietors,  the  thou- 
siind  indirect  means  by  which  the 
value  of  their  produce  is  increased, 
and  of  which  none  are  better  aware 
tlian  those  who  profit  by  them. 
No ;  we  throw  ourselves  unliesitat- 
ingly  upon  their  generosity,  their 
good-fellowship,  upon  those  social 
and  manly  feelings  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  pervade  them 
as  a  class.  They  admire  the  courage 
and  daring  of  their  superiors,  as  of 
their  equals,  none  the  less  that  in 
the  hunting-field  they  themselves 
display  those  qualities  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Well,  who  is  the 
sufferer  from  these  insidious  snares? 
Why,  the  boldest  and  best  rider 
out,  tlie  man  who  is  leading  the 
whole  field,  in  defiance  of  all  ob- 
stacles and  dangers  which  a  keen 
eye  can  detect,  and  which  skill  and 
courage  can  at  least  modify,  if  not 
annul.  But  what  becomes  of  this 
dashing  equestrian  when  the  fence 
at  which  ne  rides  (probably  quite 
stiff  enough  to  satisfy  him  by  it- 
self) is  fortified  with  a  strong  wire, 
placed  at  about  four  feet  distance 
from  it,  on  the  landing  side  1  We 
can  tell  them.  He  must  come 
headlong  to  the  earth,  lucky  if  by 
breaking  his  collar-bone  he  saves 
his  neck,  whilst  his  poor  horse,  un- 
able to  see  its  danger,  and  con- 
sec  juently  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  recover  itself,  rises  a  muti- 
lated cripple,  and  if  it  gets  to  its 
own  stable  at  all,  probably  does 
not  emerge  from  thence  durmg  the 


rest  of  the  season.*  When  the 
boldest  riders  of  a  hunt  have  been 
killed  off,  the  survivors  will  begia 
to  look  about  them  somewhat 
cautiously.  A  politeness,  hitherto 
unknown,  will  be  observed  in  vidd- 
ing  precedence,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  take  it  amounting  to  actual 
refusal  Everybody  will  crowd  to 
the  gates,  where  gates  there  are 
unchained,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  egress,  people  will  lose  the 
hounds  and  go  nome.  The  da^k 
will  be  out  of  the  whole  thing. 
Men  will  not  care  to  hunt  if  they 
dare  not  ride  ;  still  less  will  they 
care  to  subscribe  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  hunting  establish- 
ment, and  one  after  another  these 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
gentlemen  of  England  will  have 
lost  their  favourite  sport,  the  far- 
mers almost  their  only  amusement, 
and  both  classes  will  drearily  miss 
that  delightful  pastime  which 
threw  them  so  often  together,  and 
which  both  enjoyed  so  mucL  Let 
us  entreat  the  agriculturist,  then, 
to  take  down  his  wires,  and  give 
us  all  a  fair  chance.  Stakes,  and 
binders,  and  double-ditches,  and 
strong  oak  rails  are  quite  impedi- 
ments enough  ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  horses  in  England,  and  men  too, 
with  tlieir  *  hearts  in  the  right 
place,'  and  these  are  not  to  be 
stopped  —  poujided,  perhaps,  we 
should  say — by  vegetation,  or  up- 
holstery ;  but  the  iron-master  beats 
us,  we  honestly  confess,  and  we  do 
most  strongly  urge  that  he  may 
still  be  banished  from  our  fields, 
and  confined  to  our  workshops, 
our  foundries,  and  the  dock-yards 
of  our  plated  men-of-war. 

But  to  return  to  the  chase. 
Artificial  though  it  be,  at  least  in 
many  of  the  most  fashionable  dis- 
tricts, it  is  doubtless  an  amuse- 
ment that  finds  its  way  to  the  very 
hearts  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen, 
from  the  senator  who  comes  a 
hundred  miles  by  train  to  tire  a 
couple  of  horses  ere  he  return  to 
his  work  in  the  Upper  House,down 
to  the  mechanic  who  loses  liis  day's 
wages    that   he    may   have    the 


*  It  was  but  last  spring  that  among  many  similar  cases,  Mr.  James  Masoo,  1^ 
well-known  steeple-chase  rider,  met  with  a  very  serious  accident  of  this  nature. 
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pleasure  of  following  the  hounds 
on  foot -all  seem  alike  to  own  that 
instinctive  passion  for  hunting 
which  makes  the  Briton  a  sports- 
man in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Whether  it  be  the  wolf  on  a  Rus- 
sian steppe,  the  tiger  in  an  Indian 
jungle,  the  African  hippopotamus, 
or  the  kangaroo  at  the  antipodes, 
hemuH  hunt  something;  and  many 
an  interesting  volume  has  been 
filled  with  the  doings  of  our 
countrymen  in  search  of  that  sport 
which  seems  a  necessity  of  tlieir 
existence.  Who  has  forgotten 
Scrope's  delightful  *  Davs  of  Deer- 
stalking,* to  read  which  was  like 
looking  at  a  picture  of  Landseer*s? 
Mr.  Charles  Boner,  the  author  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  seems  to 
be  a  sportsman  of  equal  ardour 
and  enthusiasm,  more  perhaps  of  a 
naturalist,  if  less  skilful  as  a  word- 

Eaintcr,  and  evidently  devoted, 
eart  and  soul,  to  the  destruction 
of  those  noblest  beasts  of  chase — 
the  boar,  the  red  deer,  and  the  eagle. 

Should  it  liappen  that  you  have  to  re- 
main A  long  time  at  your  post,  do  not  on 
that  account  let  your  attention  flag.  Be 
watchful  to  the  very  last  moment  of  your 
ttay.  This,  believe  me,  is  a  golden  rule. 
*  *  *  On  a  hot  summer's  day,  when  the 
wood  had  been  driven  for  red  deer,  after 
waiting  long,  I  lay  down  under  a  tree, 
thinking  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  the 
game  any  longer.  Presently  there  is  a 
shout,  'Look  out — the  stag!*  and  in- 
stantly on  the  slope,  immediately  opposite, 
a  magnificent  stag  emerged  cautiously 
from  the  thicket.  Uad  I  been  waiting 
properly,  I  should  have  brought  him  down 
on  ihe  spot,  instead  of  which  a  start  from 
me  sent  him  back  again  into  the  wood, 
when  the  report  of  a  rifle  to  my  right  told 
me  he  had  been  shot.  This  happene<l 
nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  yet  I  never  think 
of  my  carelessness  and  of  the  splendid 
antlers  of  the  noble  stag  thus  lost  without 
still  feeling  vexation  and  regret. 

Truly,  the  conscience  of  a  tho- 
rougli  sportsman  is  of  tender  ma- 
terials.   Alas   for*  golden    opi)or- 
tuiiity, 
Fronte  cajMlatd^  pott  est  occcuio  ealea  / 

We  can  symimthize  fully  with  Mr. 
Boners  feelings,  when  the  retiring 
stag  presented  only  the  broad  white 
surface  that  ndi>nicd  his  stem  to 
the  disappointed  rifleman. 


After  devoting  considerable  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  chamois  in  the 
mountains  of  Bavaria,  the  details 
of  which  he  has  given  us  in  another 
volume,  Mr.  Boner  seems  to  haye 
made  a  highly  successful  foray 
upon  those  large  and  heavv  beasts 
ot  chase  which  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  Qermany  produce  in  such 
profusion.  Except  in  a  picture  of 
Snyders,  where  he  is  generally  re- 
presented as  subject  to  considerable 
annoyance  from  the  attentions  of 
such  dogs  as  could  only  be  imagined 
in  a  dream,  few  of  our  readers  have 

Erobably  ever  set  eyes  on  a  wild 
oar.  Mr.  Boner  in  his  first  page 
describes  him  to  the  life,  and  a  ybtj 
ugly  customer  he  is — almost  enough 
to  make  a  peaceful  man  shut  up 
the  book,  turn  out  of  the  forest- 
path,  and  flying  back  tumultuously 
to  his  hotel,  only  cultivate  further 
acquaintance  with  the  'swine's 
flesh*  when  broiled,  at  the  close  of 
one  of  those  German  twelve  o'clock 
dinners  which  so  surely  incapaci- 
tates the  ^est  from  any  more 
active  exercise  than  smoking  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Tis  a  gallant  brute  nevertheless, 
weighing,  as  our  author  informs  us, 
in  some  of  those  Hessian  forests, 
as  much  as  four  and  four  and  a  half 
hundredweight,  and  formidably 
armed  as  he  is,  with  those  sharp 
upward  curving  tusks;  for,  says 
^Ir.  Boner, 

Should  he  have  been  tormented  by  the 
hunter  and  his  dogs,  and  escaping  them 
at  last,  meet  you  upon  his  way,  I  would 
advise  you  to  step  aside,  and  let  him  pan 
unquestioned,  for  lie  sure  Af  will  not  turn. 
He  will  be  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
vent  his  rage  on  one  of  the  penvs  msn  ; 
and  in  passing  with  a  jerk  of  his  head, 
will  rip  up  your  shin  or  your  thigh  or 
your  lM>dy  before  you  are  aware.  He  will 
not  stop  for  this,  for  it  is  his  manner  to 
go  Ktraight  on  ;  he  therefore  will  never 
think  of  turning  back,  but  he  dashes  for* 
ward,  let  what  may  stand  in  front. 

Some  of  our  brave  Indian  sol- 
diers could  tell  us  a  little  about 
thi.s  straightforward  pn»pen«ity  of 
the  «M*,  Knt/ft,  ajftr^  of  Linnasus, 
the  slaughter  <»f  which  they  irre- 
verently term  ^  puj-Mick'huj'  How, 
when  a  man  h:is  risked  his  own 
neck  and  his  Arab's  back  in  racing 
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for  *  first  spjear'  over  a  country  in- 
tersected with  niUlahs,  and  as  hard 
as  a  dining-room  table,  he  runs  a 
good  chance  of  getting  his  own  and 
his  horse's  belly  ripped  up  by  an 
animal  that,  despite  its  sluggish 
nature,  seems  under  all  circum- 
stances to  die  remarkably  hard, 
game  and  unflinching  to  the  last. 

The  habits  of  the  wild  boar  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  akin  to  those  of 
the  red  deer,  whom  he  so  little  re- 
sembles in  agility  and  beauty.  The 
old  boars,  like  the  old  harts,  seem 
to  live  much  by  themselves,  or  at 
least  without  male  companions,  all 
of  whom  they  drive  away  by 
superior  force  and  weight.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  consort  together 
in  families  and  small  communities, 
and  are  no  less  apprehensive  than 
the  dun-deer  themselves  of  the 
taint  of  man's  presence,  which  they 
detect  at  a  great  distance  by  their 
sense  of  smell.  Mr.  Boner  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  the  wild 
boar  with  an  account  of  one  who 
stood  at  bay  for  a  considerable 
time  with  his  lower  jaw  broken  by 
a  ball, 
Like  a  knight  whose  sword  had  snapped 

at  the  hilt, 

and  was  eventually  shot  down,  a 
very  Bayard  facing  his  foes  to  nis 
last  gasp,  and  as  his  biographer 
records, 

Having  before  uttered  no  complaint,  so 
he  now  met  his  doom  without  a  cry. 

*From  Jupiter  to  a  bull,'  says 
Thersites,  *a  goodly  transforma- 
tion !'  From  a  swine  to  an  eagle, 
say  we,  a  transition  no  less  re- 
markable; and  yet  where  is  the 
man  who  has  ever  handled  a  gun, 
from  Sir  William  Armstrong  him- 
self down  to  the  farmers  lad 
frightening  rooks  off  the  wheat, 
who  would  not  feel  an  eagle's 
plume  of  his  own  shooting  to  be 
indeed  '  a  feather  in  his  cap  V 

It  is  years  ago,  and  yet  it  seems 
but  yesterday,  that  we  gazed  on  the 
royal  bird  wheeling  majestically  in 
the  blue  heavens,  scannmg  the  naif 
of  Scotland  at  a  glance,  as  it  lay 
spread  out  beneath  him  in  the 
summer  sunshine.  Around  our 
feet  was  the  grey  shingle  and  the 
bare  bluff  granite,  and  the  dizzy 
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precipice,  over  which  we  might 
look  down  on  purple  moor  and 
foaming  tprrent,  and  a  black  still 
secret  tarn.  And  here  were  the 
dark  mountains,  and  there  a  blue 
streak  of  Loch  Tay,  and  far  away 
yonder  in  the  horizon  green  woods 
and  yellow  corn-fields  brightening 
the  lands  that  lay  beyond  the 
Highland  line.  Yet  our  eyes  were 
fixed  on  high  in  vain  and  impotent 
longing.  What  were  we,  a  wretched 
pigmy  with  our  miserable  muzzle- 
loader,  that  we  should  war  with 
the  monarch  of  the  air?  How  was 
a  niggardly  ounce  and  a  half  of 
No.  5,  with  a  drachm  or  so  of 
powder  behind  it,  meant  only  for 
inglorious  war  on  ptarmigan  and 
blue  hares,  to  reach  that  soarinfi^ 
object  poising  itself  so  steady  and 
secure,  a  mere  speck  in  the  infinity 
of  the  sky  1 

It  is  years  ago,  but  we  can  hear 
his  scream  stifl.  Alas,  we  have 
never  shot  an  eagle  in  all  our  life, 
before  nor  since. 

But  what  think  you  of  a  sports- 
man— a  foreign  sportsman,  too— 
Count  Arco  oy  name,  who  not 
only  shoots  a  brace  of  royal  eagles, 
almost  right  and  left,  so  to  speak, 
but  carries  the  Crown  Prince  away 
from  the  eyrie  in  his  hand  1  How 
he  built  himself  a  little  nest  aj)pa- 
rently  on  the  pattern  of  the  eagle's, 
and  at  a  similar  elevation,  which 
none  but  a  Tyrolese  mountaineer 
could  have  attained  without  wings; 
how  he  watched  and  waited  for 
fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  some- 
times in  glaring  sunshine,  some- 
times in  pouring  rain,  till  he  had 
bagged  both  the  old  birds,  and 
could  turn  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  capture  of  the  youn^  fledge- 
ling alive;  how,  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  not  till  then,  he  constructed  a 
dangerous  scheme  of  ladders  and 
ropes,  by  which  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  eyrie  in  person,  and  at  a  risk 
which  makes  one  shudder  when 
reading  it,  and  of  which  the  vig- 
nette to  the  title-page  gives  a  faint 
idea,  extracted  and  brought  away 
captive  the  younjj  bird ;— his  own 
diary  describes  m  glowing  lan- 
guage, translated,  we  conclude,  from 
the  Teutonic,  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Boner. 
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To  our  mind  this  is  the  most  in- 
teresting  portion  of  the  book.  We 
know  so  little  about  eagles,  we 
■who  crawl  here  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  Mr.  Boner  tells  us 
just  that  which  is  most  interesting 
as  to  their  food  and  habits,  and  all 
about  the  royal  bird,  that  [)eople 
■who  are  not  nt-ituralists  really  care 
to  learn. 

On  the  red-deer  he  is  much  more 
diffuse,  and  truth  to  tell,  a  little 
tiresome.  The  science  of  the  slot, 
or  that  series  of  observations  by 
which  a  deer's  age,  weight,  sex,  and 
size  are  to  be  infallibly  predicted 
from  its  foot-marks,  seems  to  be 
studied  with  extraordinary  minute- 
ness by  the  German  foresters.  Mr. 
Boner  enters  into  these  details  con 
amove,  and  treats  us  to  no  Icsstlian 
a  dozen  en^vings  of  the  stag  s 
tread,  in  ditterent  stages  of  his  age 
and  condition,  with  a  list  of  the 
compound  Clerman  words  by  which 
these  marks  are  distinguislied.  In 
the  deep,  extensive  forests  of  cen- 
tral Kun)i)e,  the  red-deer  attains  a 
size  and  majesty  of  which  in  our 
island  we  have  little  idea.  You 
shall  go  to  the  choicest  of  our  deer 
forests  in  the  north,  and  stalk 
many  a  weary  mile,  and  empty 
many  a  flask  oi  *  mountain  dew,' 
ay,  and  consume  much  i)aticnce 
and  tobacco  besides,  ere  you  suc- 
ceed in  killing  a  '  n>yal  hart  ]  that 
is  to  say,  a  stag  of  twelve  iM>ints, 
the  three  topmost  of  which  must 
fonii  a  *  cup '  on  either  antler. 
JSuch  at  Iciist  is  the  ctmformation 
that  ^ivcs  a  right  to  the  regal  title 
in  Mur  and  on  Det^side :  also,  if 
we  mistake  not,  iu  AtlioU,  'and 
down  by  the  Garry  ;*  but  in  Ger- 
many it  is  no  uncommon  feat  to 
bring  homo  a  head  of  foniiwn, 
sixteen,  or  even  eighteen  ]>oiut>. 
and  some  majinuficent  antlers  are 
still  ])resorved,  canying  as  many  as 
twenty-two  and  twenty-four.  The 
weight  of  the  animal  is  usually 
proiM»rtioned  to  the  spK-ndour  of 
nis  coronet,  and  Mr.  R>ner  informs 
us  of  a  stag  shot  in  Saxony,  in 
1762,  by  Maximilian  von  Lichtcn- 
Htein,  wliicli  weighed  (we  preMinio 
before  it  was  *  cleaned '.)  si'ven  hun- 
drt»d  weight  ninety-five  pounds  ; 
whilst  in  1723,  ( 'ount  JStolborg  shot 


one  near  Agnesdorf,  weighing  nine 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Think 
of  the  noble  beast  rubbing  that 
glorious  head  of  his  against  an  old 
oak-tree  !  Upwind  of  you,  and  a 
hundred  yarus  off,  point'-blank — 
you  are  couched  among  the  lady- 
fern,  all  unseen,  w4th  a  rest  for 
your  barrel  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
sycamore,  and  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  impenetrable  woodland^ 

The  l)eating  of  voar  own  heart 
Is  all  the  soand  yoa  hear ; 

you  are  actually  obliged  to  pause 
and  comi>ose  yourself,  for  your 
whole  frame  is  shaking  with  excite- 
ment, and  you  are  aware  it  is  no 
use  *  drawing  a  bead  *  till  you  are 
cool — you  have  studied  your  rifle 
till  you  know  her  temijor  and 
peculiarities  as  well  as  your  wife's 
—  she  always  throws  a  hairV 
breadth  to  the  right,  and  you  allow 
accordingly  —  slowly  the  finger 
presses  the  trigger,  not  with  a  jerk 
or  tug,  but  a  steady  cimtinaona 
pulh  Tlierc  is  a  dull,  dead  tkud, 
for  you  scarcely  hear  the  well- 
known  crack  of  your  rifle — threads 
of  white  smoke  cling  al>out  the 
branches  overhead — any  number  of 
legs  seem  to  be  kicking  and  whirl- 
ing yonder  in  the  air,  and— yoii 
have  fjot  him  at  hi$t ! 

7o  trixnnpht  I  The  cigar  with 
which  you  celebrate  your  victory 
wrai)s  you  in  Klysium,  and  when 
the  stately  haunch  has  been  carved, 
«ind  the  stoup  of  red  wine  is  tra- 
velling nmnd  the  iMiard,  you  detail 
to  your  aj>i»lan(ling  guests,  not 
\vithout  exag'4cniti<»n,  the  downfall 
of  the  deer,  and  enjoy  once  more  a 
triumph  almost  CHpud  to  the  mo- 
ment of  success. 

But  slKM»ting,  with  all  its  «ittrac- 
tiims,  is  a  short-lived  enjojrinent. 
It  is  even  diflicult  to  determine  at 
what  ni(»ment  of  that  siM»rt  <mr 
|>lea.*^ure  is  greatest.  Far  different 
IS  the  charm  of  *  the  noble  sciemx*.' 
Pn)tracted,  continuous,  and  ever 
increjising  in  intensity,  is  the  le 
veliy  «'f  the  cha<c.  From  the  first 
whimper  of  the  tpiesting  hound 
annouiicinir  the  ]»res<*nce  of  his 
game,  to  the  sonon»us  Uiy,  or  wtir- 
rjin.,:  ;n*owl  that  hendds  its  de- 
stnu'tion,  every  instant  is  fraught 
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with  the  keenest  excitement  and 
delight,  from  the  bound  and  plunge 
of  your  eager  horse,  ere  he  settles 
down  to  his  stiide  in  real  earnest, 
to  the  last  struggle  of  the  game 
but  exhausted  animal,  never  flag- 
ging in  his  endeavours  to  reacn 
the  pack,  every  moment  is  one  of 
triumphant  activity,  combined  ad- 
dress, and  successful  skill.  Quoth 
the  inimitable  Jorrocks — *I  love 
the  very  mud  on  my  top-boots,  and 
the  smell  of  the  morning  hairl* 
And  every  man  whose  heart  is 
really  in  the  chase,  knows  exactly 
what  he  means. 

It  is  a  strange  infatuation  per- 
haps, and  an  inexplicable  j  one, 
moreover,  we  repeat,  that  will  not 
bear  analysis,  yet  to  its  charm  for 
a  large  proportion  of  our  friends  in 
every  part  of  England,  the  sporting 
colunm  of  any  morning  paper  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  November, 
will  bear  sufficient  witness. 

Happily,  there  are  plenty  of 
grumblers  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  partaking  of  all 
sports  and  pastimes.  We  say, 
happih/j  for  we  believe  the  grum- 
blers, as  a  body,  to  be  the  ssJt  and 
spice  that  preserve  most  earthly 
matters  from  putrefaction  and  de- 
cay, a  seasoning  that  we  are  never 
likeiy  to  be  without.  Now  the 
grumblers  are  continually  com- 
plaining that  their  sport,  in  fox- 
hunting comitries,  is  tame  and  un- 
interesting, that  the  runs  are  all 
the  same  line,  with  the  same  vicis- 
situdes, the  old  story  over  and  over 
again — that  they  know  the  fords, 
the  gaps,  the  bridle-roads,  and  the 
hand-gates,  of  which  knowledge,  in- 
deed, they  are  careful  to  avail  them- 
selves, and  that  they  want  some- 
thing spirit-stirring  and  exciting, 
in  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Well,  there  is  a  district  still  left 
in  England,  over  which  the  noblest 
of  all  field-sports  may  yet  be  en- 
joyed in  its  pristine  freedom  and 
integrity — ^dld  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Stuart,  or  good  Queen  Bess, 
are  the  wild  red-deer  to-day,  in 
Exmore  and  through  North  Devon ; 
nor,  though  civilization  and  farm- 
ing have  gradually  hemmed  him 
in  to  an  area  of  comparatively  but 
few  square  miles,  has  the  monarch 


of  the  waste  lost  one  iota  of  his 
tameless  desire  for  freedom,  and 
his  wary  apprehension  of  man. 
In  a  book  called  ^otes  on  ike  Chase 
of  the  Wild  Med  Deer  in  tlie  Counties 
of  Devon  cmd  Somerset^  of  which 
every  page  affords  a  glimpse  at  the 
free  moorland  scenery,  and  breathes 
the  freshness  of  the  keen  moorland 
air,  an  author  who  is,  in  the  very 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  sports- 
man, has  shown  us  what  wild 
hunting  ctm  be,  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  takes  us  up 
behind  him  to  gallop  over  those 
boundless  moors  with  an  energy  of 
language  and  force  of  illustration 
that  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  writer  whose  whole  heart  is  in 
the  subject  he  describes.  Charles 
Palk  Collyns,  of  Dulverton,  sur- 
geon, as  he  writes  himself  in  his 
title-page,  must  be  a  man  of  mature 
a^,  having  hunted,  as  he  states  in 
his  preface,  *  with  the  stag-hounds 
for  forty-six  years,  and  having, 
regularly  noted  the  chases  which 
have  occurred  from  1816  down  to 
the  present  time.' 

He  will  excuse  us  for  remarking 
that,  as  far  as  hunting  is  con- 
cerned, his  leisure  has  not  been 
thrown  away.  He  has  evidently 
studied  the  science  all  these  years 
as  a  *  labour  of  love,'  and  there  are 
some  portions  of  his  book  that 
remind  us  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  Winter 
Garden;  to  our  mind,  the  best 
paper  on  sporting  that  has  ever 
been  written. 

The  forest  of  Exmoor,  still  the 
stronghold  of  the  only  wild  red 
deer  left  south  of  the  Tweed,  was 
originally  a  royal  forest,  and  as 
such  strictly  preserved  by  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  in  1818,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  having  been  passed 
enabling  the  Crown  to  sell,  the 
whole  district  was  purchased  by 
the  late  John  Knight,  Esq.,  M.P., 
at  a  price  which,  to  all  appearance, 
must  have  formed  a  somewhat  un- 
profitable investment.  With  this 
transaction,  however,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do,  save  as  far  as  it  affected 
the  dun  denizens  of  the  moor- 
land. These  were  padually  driven 
inwards  to  the  wildest  portion  of 
the  moor,  as  its  area  was  narrowed 
more  and  more  by  coltivation,  till 
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at  length,  there  was  but  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  its  surface  left 
on  which  the  stag-hunter  could  be 
certain  of  escaping  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  'blank  day.*  Froin  a 
variety  of  causes  also,  poaching 
increased  alarmingly,  and  many  a 
fine  hart  sobbed  his  life  out  on  the 
heather  through  a  gun-shot  wound, 
instead  of  dying  what  may  be 
termed  a  natural  death,  before 
hounds.  In  1825,  the  original 
pack  of  stag-hounds,  which  had 
Deen  established  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  unfortunately  broken 
up,  and  the  sport  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  very  nearly  breathed 
its  last.  In  fact,  it  must  have  done 
80.  had  it  not  been  for  the  libe- 
rality of  one  or  two  country  gentle- 
men, whom  he  honourably  men- 
tions, and  the  exertions  of  our 
author  himself.  Hear  his  lament 
on  the  departure  of  his  deep- 
mouthed  favourites.  No  doubt  lie 
had  ridden  every  turn  with  them, 
whilst  his  horse  lasted,  through 
many  a  gallant  run. 

A  nobler  pack  of  hoands  no  man  eyer 
saw.  Tbey  had  been  in  the  county  for 
yean,  and  had  been  bred  vith  the  utmost 
care  for  the  express  purpose  of  stag- 
hunting. 

What  the  exact  origin  of  this  breed  of 
hounds  was,  I  am  unable  to  state  with 
accuracy.  The  blood-hound  and  old 
southern  hound,  however,  were  beyond 
doubt  amongst  the  ancestors  of  the  pack, 
which  when  sold  (as  before  mentioned) 
eonsistwl  of  about  thirty  couples.  In 
height  the  hounds  were  about  twenty-six 
to  twenty-eight  inches— colour  generally 
hare-pied,  yellow,  yellow  and  white,  or 
badger-j)ied,  with  long  ears,  deep  muzzles, 
large  throats,  and  deep  chests.  In  tongue 
they  were  i)erfect ;  and  when  hunting  in 
the  water,  or  on  half-wrent,  or  baying  a 
deer,  they  might  be  heard  at  an  immense 
^  distance.  Even  when  running  at  Bi>eed 
they  always  gave  plenty  of  tongue  ;  and 
their  great  size  enable«l  them  to  chwh  the 
long  heather  and  rough  hetlgy  pasturage 
of  the  forest  without  effort  or  difficulty. 
*  *  *  Alas  !  that  these  hounds  should 
now  l>e  consignetl  to  the  kennel  of  a 
German  baron,  where,  I  believe,  they  still 
hunt  their  old  quarry,  the  deer,  or  the 
fiercer  game,  the  wild-boar  ;  but  the  hills 
and  woods  of  Devon  and  Somerset  will 
never  again  ring  to  the  melody  of  such  a 
pack  ! 

We  cannot  but  coincide  in  our 


author^s  regret  that  so  noble  a  nadc 
of  staghounds  should  have  oeen 
permitted  to  leave  the  country. 
All  sportsmen  are  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  time  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  a  kennel  by  judicious 
drafting  and  breeding;  nor  can 
it  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
a  Hunt,  that  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  really  good 
pack  of  hounds,  they  should  endea- 
vour, at  any  sacrifice,  to  retain 
that  pack  as  long  as  their  countrr 
continues  to  be  hunted  at  alL 
Little  does  many  a  hard  rider 
think,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of 
one  of  those  rattling  bursts  over 
the  open  that  make  his  blood 
course  through  his  veins  like  wine, 
how  much  pains  and  knowledge 
and  experience  has  been  lavished 
on  the  process  of  which  he  is 
enjoying  the  results.  How  many 
a  moniing's  consultation  in  the 
kennel,  how  many  a  day's  patience 
in  the  woodland,  must  be  consumed 
to  organize  that  combination  of 
speed,  sagacity,  harmony,  mettle, 
and  mutual  dependence,  which  is 
fleeting  away  yonder  before  him, 
like  a  wisp  of  wild-fowl  on  the 
wing. 

Mr.  Collyns  is  evidently  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  this 
position;  but  in  accordance  with 
nis  own  west-country  proverb,  that 
it  is  *  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,* 
he  dismisses  the  subject  with  a 
cai^ital  engraving  of  a  cou[)le  of 
statelv  stag-hounds  of  'the  old 
pack,  and  proceeds  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  habits  and  neculiarities 
of  tlieir  noble  quarry,  the  deer. 

Like  his  German  fellow-crafts- 
man, a  west-am  ntry  forester  studies 
keenly  the  slot,  or  footmarks  of  his 
game.  The  Scottish  Highlander, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  ex- 
amine the  animal  ^ith  his  own 
eyes,  through  his  *  far-keeker,'  as 
he  calls  a  telescope  ;  and  talking 
advantage  of  the  nigged  nature  of 
his  ^mnd  to  creep  8eriM?nt-wise 
to  within  seeing  distance  of  a  hart 
before  he  gives  an  o^iinion  as  to 
its  weight  and  c]a.s8ihcation ;  but 
in  a  comparatively  open  countiy 
like  Kxm<M)r  or  North  Devon  this 
is  of  course  impracticable,  and  the 
slot   becomes   a   most   inii>ortant 
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feature,  the  very  beacon  and  stan- 
dard of  the  chase. 

In  DeTon  and  Somerset  the  male  deer 
is  still  called  for  the  first  year  a  calf ;  m 
the  second  year  he  is  termed  a  knobber, 
or  knobbler,  or  bracket ;  in  the  third 
year  a  spire,  or  pricket ;  in  the  fourth 
year  a  staggart ;  in  the  fifth,  a  stag,  or 
warrantable  deer ;  and  at  and  after  six 
a  stag,  or  hart. 

Now^  all  these  yearly  stages  of 
increasing  size  and  weight  are  to 
be  distinctly  traced  on  the  slot; 
and  although  the  North  Devon 
*  harbourer'  does  not  affect  to  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  a  stag  to 
within  fifteen  pounds  by  the  size 
and  appearance  of  his  footmarks, 
as  is  the  boast  of  the  German 
forester,  he  can  assume  the  age  and 
size  of  the  animal  from  the  track 
it  leaves  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
guard  against  disappointment  to 
his  employers.  And  now  we  must 
quote  Mr.  CoUyns  as  to  the  duties 
of  this  very  important  functionary 
on  a  fine  summer's  morning  amongst 
the  sunny  hills  that  look  down  on 
the  Bristol  Channel : — 

*Well,   now,'  says  Farmer  R ,  as 

he  comes  to  this  page,  *  surely  the  Doctor 
is  not  going  to  tell  us  what  **  harbouring" 
is  and  what  **  tufting"  means.  We  know 
all  about  these  matters  down  here  in  the 
west.'  True,  my  good  friend ;  but  I 
write  these  pages  for  the  benefit  of  thQse 
who  know  not  the  west,  and  have  never 
enjoyed  the  sport,  though  I  hope  they 
may  all  live  to  do  so.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  many  a  good  man  and  true,  who 
keeps  his  horses  at  Melton,  and  rides  in 
the  first  flight  across  the  *  shires,'  and 
who  has  seen  as  many  foxes  killed  as  you 
or  I  have,  who  would  be  uncommonly 
puzzled  if  he  had  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  duties  of  the  *  harbourer,*  or  were 
required  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
'tufting.'         *         ♦         ♦ 

Let  us  fix  as  a  date  the  30th  of  August 
—  time,  4.30  a.m. — scene,  outside  the 
lovely  cottage  of  James  Blackmore, 
planted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  deep 
lladdon  woods.  The  door  opens,  and 
forth  in  the  drizzly  rain  stalks  the  best 
and  most  enthusiastic  of  his  class  and 
calling.  We  will  pass  over  the  four  or 
five  dreary  miles  which  lie  between  the 
cot  and  the  scene  of  the  morning's  labours, 
and  again  take  up  our  friend  as  he  peers 
cautiously  through  the  hedge  of  the  large 
turnip-field  which  lies  between  the  road 
and  wood.     He  tuma  away  after  strict 


scrutiny.     There  are  none  of  the  brown- 
coated  herd  to  be  seen  in  that  favourite 
feeding-place.    Onward  he  goes  down  the 
lane,  and  carefully  examines  the  field  of 
oats,  which  he  knows  to  be  the  favourite 
pasture  of  the  deer.     Again  he  is  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  and  after  marking 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows, 
and  finding  that  the  wind  is  full  in  his 
face,  and  therefore  blows /rom  the  covert, 
he  steals  into  the  oat-field,  and  down  he 
goes  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  towards  the 
wood,  his  eyes  bent  steadfastly  on  the 
ground.     He  knows,  though  he  has  never 
read  the  Art  of  Venetie,  that  *the  harfc 
hath  a  propertie  that  if  he  goe  to  feed  in 
a  yong  spring  or  ooppes,  he  goeth  first 
to  seeke  the  winde,  that  he  may  finde  if 
there  be  any  person  in  the  ooppes  which 
may  interrupt  him,'  and  that  it  is  es« 
sential  he  should  go  up  wind,  when  en- 
gaged in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  a 
deer.     ♦    ♦    ♦    Suddenly  the  harbourer 
stops.     There  is  a  leaf  bent,  a  blade  of 
gi'ass  turned,  or  some  sign  which  the 
adept  in  wood-craft  can  interpret,   but 
which  to  the  senses  of  the  uninitiated 
would  be  a  closed  book.     He  looks  care- 
fully at  the  oat-stalks  near.     From  two 
or  three  the  ear  is  gone — bitten  ofiT,  and 
recently  :  that  to  hia  eye  is  clear,  bnt  not 
by  the  animal  of  which  he  is  in  search. 
Those  ears  were  bitten  of  by  a  hind,  and 
not  by  a  stag ;  for  Jem  knows  well  by 
long  experience  that  a  stag  daintily  bites 
o£f  but  half  the  ear,  or  even  less,  while 
the  hind  takes  the  whole  ♦  ♦  *  he  knows, 
too,  that  a  stag  never  takes  more  than 
one  bite  at  a  turnip,  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  pulls  up  the  root,  and  throws  it  over 
his  head ;  while  the  hind  will  take  two 
or  three  bites  at  the  same  root,  if  it 
remain  firm  in  the  ground,  before  she 
leaves    it  and  passes    on   to    another. 
Onward  goes  Jem,  and  lo  !  arowof  turnips, 
recently  rooted  up,  and  that  beyond  all 
doubt  by  a  male  deer.      But  was  it  a 
'  warrantable'  stag  that  did  the  mischief  ? 
Again  he  consults  the  ground,  carefully, 
anxiously  trying  to  get  the  print  of  the 
hoof  well  defined.   *  *  *   Suddenly  he 
stops.    Ho  has  found  what  he  wanted, 
in  a  soft  piece  of  ground,  the  rounded 
track,  the  blunted  toe-point,  the  wide- 
spread mark,  the  fresh  *  slot,'  in  short,  of 
a  stag  (measuring  good  two  inches  at  the 
heel) ;  ay,  and  one,  too,  that  will  make 
many  a  proud  steed  sob  this  day  ere  he 
turns  to  bay. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself 
that  the  stately  epicure  who  has 
done  iJl  this  mischief  to  oat-stalks 
and  turnip-field,  is  *  harboured,'  or 
couched  for  his  morning's  repose^ 
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taken  with  dmmal  regularity  after 
his  morning's  feed,  in  the  adjoining 
coppice,  our  friend  Jem  reports 
himself  forthwith  to  the  master  of 
the  staghonnds*  bearing  with  him, 
as  his  credentials,  a  piece  of  square 
turf  on  which  he  has  found  the 
impression  of  his  quarry's  hoof,  and 
which  he  has  cut  away  and  lifted 
for  the  purjwse.  We  can  imagine 
Jem's  own  self-gratulations  and  the 
eordiality  of  his  reception. 

Now,  for  many  reasons  it  has 
long  been  a  wholesome  practice  in 
Exmoor  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
to  refrain  from  dra\^ing  holding 
coverts  with  an  entire  pack  of 
hounds.  Deer  are  somewhat  gre- 
garious :  an  old  stag  has  all  the 
cunning  of  the  father  of  cloven- 
feet  himself.  He  will  push  a  hind 
or  weaker  hart  out  of  its  lair,  and 
lying  down  therein,  force  the  out- 
going tenant  to  become  an  un- 
willing substitute  and  a  vicarious 
prey.  Also  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
subversive  of  discipline  in  the  pack, 
that  there  siiould  be  several  scents 
of  the  same  nature,  cros^iing  and 
re-crossing  each  other  with  puzzling 
intricacy  ;  and  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions of  a  nm  is,  th«it  hounds 
should  settle  well  together,  and  if 
possible,  simultaneously  on  the 
lame  «iuarry.  Therefore,  when  the 
•xact  whereabouts  has  been  ascer- 
tained of  a  ipaf*rantaUe  deer — that 
is  to  say,  of  one  whose  age  and 
weight  warrant  the  as8um])tion 
that  he  will  be  caught,  and  that  he 
is  worth  the  catching — it  is  the 
custom  to  select  a  couple  or  so  of 
the  oldest  atul  steadiest  hounds 
with  which  to  make  good  the  rei>ort 
of  the  *  harlxmrer/  and  to  drive 
the  (juarry  from  the  thicket  into 
the  oi>€n.  The  '  tiifters,'  as  these 
are  called,  soon  acfiuire  extra- 
ordinary s«ig:icity,  and  are  no^i  to 
be  diverted  from  their  bu«ness  by 
any  amount  of  risk,  or  even  by  an 
over-abundance  of  that  *  subtle 
essence,*  which  is  the  delii^ht  of 
their  nostrils,  the  scent  of  their 
especial  i)rey.  Warily  though 
speedily,  and  with  fierce  energy, 
tucy  track  the  noble  beast  thn>nj?h 
mil  his  *  doubles'  and  windings,  till 
at  length  they  drive  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  covert;  and  with  an 


elastic  bound  that  seems  less  the 
result  of  effort  than  volition,  he 
emerges  in  his  stren^h  and  beauty, 
in  all  the  pride  of  his  presence,  on 
the  open  moor. 

One  instant  he  stops.  One  in- 
stant stands  erect  and  motionless, 
snuffing  the  keen  moorland  air  with 
his  dainty  nostrils  ;  then  breaks 
into  a  darting  trot,  which,  throwing 
his  antlers  back,  he  soon  exchanges 
for  a  long,  easy,  springing  gallop ; 
and  so  sets  his  head  straight  for  the 
horizon ;  and  ere  you  have  drawn 
your  girths  a  hole  tighter,  and 
thrown  away  the  end  of  your  cigar, 
he  is  gone ! 

And  over  what  sort  of  country! 
asks  the  newcomer,  whom  Mr. 
Collyns,  like  a  second  Orpheus,  has 
wiled  into  Exmoor  witli  his  seduc- 
tive periods, — Over  what  sort  of 
country  am  I  to  follow  a  chase 
which  by  his  own  account  may  be 
prolonged  to  twenty,  thirty,  nay, 
even  forty  miles  on  a  stretch  I  Ac- 
cording to  our  author,  it  seems  a 
fine  oi)en  galloiiing  sort  of  country 
enough,  but  one  in  which  the 
sportsnmn  should  keep  *an  eye 
forward,'  and  '  a  good  hold  of  his 
horse's  head.'  As  the  late  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith  said  of  Leicester- 
shire, that  there  was  no  fence  in  it 
wliich  could  not  be  got  over  irith  a 
fa^f,  m  Mr.  Frederic  Knight,  a 
well-known  West  country  sports- 
man, says  of  Exmoor,  that  there 
arc  no  bogs  in  it,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  here  and  there  you  uliy 
come  to  a  sofi  pfacf  ;  and  these  s<»ft 
places,  if  galh>ped  into  unawares, 
are  as  pretty  a  crtaintt/  as  you  Ciin 
desire  to  meet  with. 

Horses  bred  in  the  conntr}'  show 
extraordinary  .sigacity  buth  in 
avoiding  the  danger,  and  in  saving 
theniftclTes  when  engulfiMi :  but  a 
stranger,  however  gi»oii  a  hunter 
he  may  be,  gets  frightened,  strug- 
gles, and  is  84>im  ho|H.'le.vsly  and 
helplessly  in,  up  t<»  his  tail.  We 
have  <»ur8elves,  m  years  haig  ja-Nt, 
seen  more  than  one  stirriu;:  galh^p 
over  iM\  open  mt Norland  couniry 
near  Kinross  in  2Sc«)tland,  wild  ixa 
the  desert,  and  c:irr>'ing  a  si'cnt 
that  it  does  us  g^Mnl  U\  think  of 
even  now.  There  the  bovrs  were 
easily  seen  and  avoided,  whilst  the 
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inconvenience  of  occasionally  di* 
verging  from  the  line  of  hounds 
was  amply  atoned  for  by  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  them  stream  away 
without  interruption,  and  galloping 
after  them  knee-deep  in  heather 
every  stride.  Tlie  surface  of  Ex- 
moor  seems  to  be  of  a  kindred 
nature,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  si>ecd  hounds  must  race 
over  such  a  country,  especially 
when  in  chase  of  an  animal  leaving 
so  powerful  a  scent  as  tiiat  of  the 
red  deer.  Up  wind  or  down,  in 
almost  all  weathers,  and  over  nearly 
every  kind  of  soil,  the  stao'-hound 
can  run  his  game  at  a  pace  with 
which  no  liorses  could  contend, 
were  it  not  for  the  frequent  pauses 
occasioned  by  the  amphibious 
habits  peculiar  to  the  deer. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  great 
point  of  controversy  between  the 
followers  of  the  fox  and  the  stag, 
the  former  contending  that  when 
they  do  liave  a  run  it  is  a  fine  dash- 
ing gallop,  straight  away,  with  no 
leisure  for  deliberation;  and  that 
even  if  a  check  does  take  place,  the 
sagacity  of  the  hound  or  the  skill 
of  the  huntsman  hits  off  the  line 
again  almost  instantaneously,  and 
there  is  no  intervening  time  for  the 
limbs  to  stiffen  or  the  blood  to 
cool ;  while  the  latter  with  some 
a])pearance  of  reason,  argue  that 
the  superior  size  and  speed  of  their 
quarry,  with  the  ravishing  scent  he 
leaves  on  his  track,  would  make 
their  work  so  severe  and  exhaus- 
tive, that  were  it  not  for  his  predi- 
lection for  water,  no  horses  foaled 
would  be  able  to  carry  their  riders 
through  a  run.  Every  sport  has  its 
own  characteristic  features.  To 
our  fancy,  the  deer  *  taking  soil'  (by 
wliichexpression,str*angely  enough, 
is  undei*stood  the  animal's  immer- 
sion in  water),  should  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  the 
chase ! 

We  will  suppose  you  have  been 
going  for  some  five  -  and  -  twenty 
minutes  or  so  without  a  check. 
The  turns  luive  been  in  your  favoiur, 
your  horse  is  galloping  on  steadily 
iind  well,  tolerably  fresh  still; 
nevertheless,  you  feel  that  a  halt, 
if  only  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  boon. 


The  hounds  have  jnst  disappeared 
over  the  rugged  brow  of  one  of 
those  brown  acclivities  which  rise 
in  continuous  succession  like  the 
waves  of  a  heather  sea;  they 
seemed  to  dash  forward  with  re- 
newed energy,  as  though  their 
game  were  already  in  view.  As 
you  shoot  over  the  crest  of  the  hiU, 
preparing  for  a  long  and  judicious 
pull  in  your  descent,  what  a  noble 
scene  arrests  your  eye  in  the  grassy 
dell  below. 

A  streamlet  from  the  hills  has 
here  swelled  into  a  shallow  river ; 
and  up  to  his  chest  in  water,  with 
his  back  against  a  rock,  like  Fitas- 
James,  you  discern  the  graceful 
outline  of  the  deer,  nodding  his 
head  up  and  down  as  he  raises  and 
lowers  his  natural  weapons  with 
the  practised  skill  of  a  professor  in 
the  art  of  self-defence.  Your  fa- 
vourites are  having  romid  him 
deep,  musical  and  defiant ;  but  the 
craftv  quarry  has  selected  a  spot 
in  whicli  he  can  wade,  whilst  his 
enemies  must  swim.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  1  He  looks  such  a  ge»» 
tleman,  there  at  bay,  with  his 
stiitely  presence  and  his  lofty  crest, 
and  his  full  dark  eye,  which,  even 
in  the  midst  of  strife,  has  never  lost 
its  deep,  melancholy,  and  reflective 
glance. 

Strange  thoughts  and  memories 
sweep  athwart  your  bram,  foreign 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  and  all  un- 
connected with  the  sport  in  hand, 
but  the  glancing  sunshine,  and  the 
sparkling  water,  and  the  fierce,  red- 
eyed,  crowding,  splashine  hounds, 
soon  recal  you  to  yourself.  There 
is  no  time  for  *  mooning'  and 
gathering  your  horse's  bridle :  you 
prepare  to  act  your  part. 

When  a  deer  is  thus  *  set-up,'  as 
it  is  termed,  it  depends  upon  the 
state  of  exhaustion  to  whicti  he  has 
been  reduced,  whether.he  remains 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
water,  or,  *  breaking  soil'  at  once  on 
your  approach,  scour  over  the  moor 
again,  refreshed  and  invigorated 
by  his  bath.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
pace  is  of  course  first-rate,  and  the 
quarry  is  compelled  to  put  forth  its 
utmost  powers  to  escape  from  the 
pursuers  at  its  very  haunches.  So 
the  joyous  chase  speeds  on,  fleetp- 
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ing  like  a  dream,  over  every  variety 
of  country  and  tnrough  every  kind 
of  scene.  Now  you  are  crossing 
an  enclosed  and  cultivated  district, 
where  rasping  fences  must  be 
bravely  encountered,  or  where  you 
must  turn  occasiomdly  aside  to 
spare  the  late  and  scantv  harvest, 
not  yet  reaped  or  gathered  in. 
Anon  you  are  threading  some 
wooded  dell  where  noble  trees, 
black  with  their  summer  foliage, 
screen  you  from  the  fierce  afternoon 
sun,  and  the  luxuriant  tangled 
copsewood  re-echoes  the  increasing 
music  of  the  hounds.  Eife  and 
exciting — ay^  and  humorous — have 
been  the  vicissitudes  of  the  chase. 
A  fell  at  the  draw-rails  out  of  the 
last  farmyard;  B  never  got  over 
the  awkward  bank  into  Dulverton 
Dingle ;  C  lost  his  bridle  and  all 
annexea  to  it  in  a  bog  on  Exmoor, 
and  is  even  now  finishing  a  long 
stern  chase,  non  pamhus  cequis,  in 
his  boots.  The  rest  of  the  alpha- 
bet, down  to  X,  Y,  and  Z,  have 
stopped  their  horses  at  dififerent 
stages  of  the  run.  The  sun  gets 
lower — that  which  was  this  morn- 
ing an  elastic  gallop,  both  in 
hounds  and  horses,  lias  degenerated 
into  a  lurching,  lobbing,  and  labo- 
rious crawL  We  ride  very  fast, 
though  we  progress  verv  slow,  ana 
yet  to  all  appearance  the  cha^  is 
not  near  over  yet. 

Once  more  we  mount  a  steep 
and  rugged  incline — once  more  we 
emerge  upon  the  open  moor,  and 
catcli  the  cool  welcome  breezes  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  Reader,  have 
you  ever  watched  hounds  running 
steadily  and  determinedly  y</r  blood 
at  the  close  of  a  chase  I  There  is 
a  quiet,  relentless,  undeviating  per- 
severance about  them,  that  bodes 
no  good  to  their  prey.  JSt ringing, 
over  the  moor,  the  sta^hounds  are 
tracking  their  quarrv  with  the  stem 
certainty  of  Fate.  The  poor  horse 
beneath  us  has  arrived  at  a  state  of 
considerable  helplessness  and  dis- 
comtiture.  It  is  a  Question  whe- 
ther he  will  go  much  farther.  If 
that  long  regular  canter  once  re- 
lapses to  a  trot ;  we  know  too  wcU 
from  cert4iin  previous  experience 
how  it  will  end.  We  begin  to  wisli 
the  run  was  over;    so  does  our 


reader,  probably,  by  this  time.  Let 
us  finish  it  out  of  hand. 

Cooler  and  fresher  the  breese 
plays  on  our  cheek.  Light  misty 
clouds  ahead  denote  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea.  Straight  as 
a  line  the  hounds  strain  eagerly 
forward,  heads  up,  stems  down, 
fierce,  pitiless,  and  frantic  for 
blood.  Now  they  disappear  one 
after  another  over  yonder  ledge; 
ere  this  thev  must  be  round  him 
on  the  beach  below.  We  cannot 
paint  a  finish  like  Mr.  Collyns. 
Hark  to  his  '  who — whoop  !' 

Nor  are  we  mistaken,  for  as  we  tnm 
into  one  cf  the  steep  paths  of  Glenthome 
overhanging  the  channel,  we  see  below 
it  our  quarry,  dripping  from  his  recent 
bath,  standing  proudly  on  a  rock  sur- 
rounded by  the  flowing  tide,  and  watching 
his  pursuers  with  anxious  eyes.  The 
hounds  bay  him  from  the  land  ;  one  ad- 
Tenturer  itom.  the  pack  takes  the  water, 
and  already  is  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  on 
which  the  deer  stands.  Poor  victim  ! 
Scarce  has  he  lifted  himself  from  the 
waves,  when  he  is  dashed  back  again  by 
an  unerring  blow  struck  quick  as  light- 
ning by  the  fore-foot  of  the  deer,  and 
floats  a  corpse  in  the  waters  from  which 
a  moment  ago  he  emerged.  «^  «  «  • 
Dashing  through  the  water  the  deer 
reaches  the  clifls,  gains  a  craggy  path 
leading  along  them,  and  stretches  away 
above  Qlenthorne  House  towards  Yean- 
worthy.  But  it  is  evident  his  race  is 
run.  The  heavy  gallop,  the  faltering 
stride,  and  the  lowered  head  proclaim 
that  his  strength  is  failing.  He  is  unable 
again  to  face  the  open,  runs  feebly  and 
painfully  along  the  beaten  paths,  and 
turning  through  the  woods  towanls  the 
sea,  he  reaches  the  edge  of  the  cliff  just 
above  the  boat-house  and  beach  of  Glen- 
thurne.  His  foes  are  close  behind.  He 
gives  one  wild  and  hurried  look  of  fear, 
and  dares  the  desperate  leap.  It  is  done. 
He  has  jumped  from  a  height  of  at  least 
thirty  feet  on  to  the  shore,  and  in  the 
next  moment  is  floating  in  the  salt  sea 
wares.  *  *  *  A  few  minutes  sufiice 
to  man  a  boat  and  put  a  rupe  round  the 
horns  of  the  deer.  The  victim  is  dragged 
in  triumph  to  the  W.ich,  the  knife  is  at 
his  throat,  and  amid  the  liayiog  of  the 
pack,  and  the  lnud  whoo — whoops  of  the 
crowd,  the  noble  and  gallant  animal  yields 
up  his  life.  *Tyn>/  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  his  first  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  sUg-hunt,  and 
who  ha»  ptnv  well  and  buKlly  from  find 
to   finish,    reoDtves  from  au  imprompMi 
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godfather  the  mark  of  the  blood  in  his 
face  or  ear,  by  which  stain  he  is  daly 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  staghont- 
ing,  and  may  rank  himself  as  a  sports- 
man,  like 

*  Nepos  of  Laurentum 
The  hunter  of  the  deer.* 

Well,  indeed,  he  may !  For  in  good 
truth  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus  itself  could  scarce  have 
counted  a  greater  show  of  'grief 
than  must  result  from  such  a  run 
as,  taking  our  cue  from  Mr.  Collyns, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  describe ; 
and,  doubtless,  Jiad  the  young 
Herminia's  favourite  been  there, 
Macaulay  might  have  sung  once 
more,  with  perfect  reason,  how 

After  those  strange  horses 
Black  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 

Nay,  before  the  finish,  it  were 
well  if  his  rider  had  not  occasion 
to  lament — 

But  like  a  graven  image 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 
Into  his  master's  face. 

Well,  the  steed  is  at  length 
stabled  for  the  night,  and  the  rider 
housed  and  settled  in  Ms  easy-chair. 
Neither  of  them  is  likely  to  forget 
the  day's  sport  in  chase  of  the  wild 
red-deer  over  Exraoor  and  North 
Devon. 

We  plead  guilty  to  a  childish 
predilection  for  an  illustrated  work, 
or,  as  the  children  themselves  call 
it,  a  '  book  with  pictures.'  Mr. 
Collyns  indulges  us  freely  in  our 
taste.  Some  of  his  engravings  are 
remarkably  spirited  and  life-like, 
with  a  freshness  about  them  pecu- 
liar to  the  productions  of  an  avia- 
ieur.  In  an  appendix,  too,  he  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  map  of  his  county, 
a  sufficiently  extensive  district, 
extending  from  the  Quantock  Hills 
to  Barnstaple,  and  of  which  the 
extreme  points  would  seem  to  be 
Watchet,  Lyn mouth,  llfracomb, 
Torrington,  Chumleigh,  Tiverton, 
and  Wellington,  the  first  named 
place  and  the  last  being  in  Somer- 
set, forming  an  oval  which  encloses 
an  area  of  several  squi^re  miles. 
Whilst  Grantham,  Melton,  BiUes- 
don^  Market-Harboro',  Brixworth, 
Whittlebury,  Bicester,  (fee,  are  fa- 
miliar, at  least  by  name,  to  every 


hunting  man  in  Britain,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  fine  a  district  as 
the  above,  the  seat  of  so  wild  and 
spirit-stirring  a  sport,  should  re- 
main comparatively  imvisited  and 
unknown.  Many  vears  ago,  the 
late  Lord  Alford,  the  boldest,  the 
best,  and  the  best  beloved  sports- 
man of  his  day,  spent  an  autunm 
amongst  these  wastes,  and  returned 
to  his  own  Pytchley  country  much 
delighted  with  his  excursion,  bring- 
ing back  with  him  a  horse  called 

*  Badgeworthy,'  after  a  locality  near 
which  the  animal  had  distin- 
guished itself  in  a  famous  run,  that 
turned  out  as  speedy  and  enduring 
as  the  very  wild  deer  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  follow;  but  since 
then,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
principal  votaries  of  the  chase  in 
England,  have  been  satisfied,  when 
they  did  leave  home  for  their  fa- 
vourite amusement,  with  the  graz- 
ing grounds  about  Billesdon,  Cop- 
low,  Staunton-Wyville,  or  Water- 
loo-Gk)rse.  Nobody  wants  to  hunt 
all  the  year  round,  nor  to  devote 
too  much  time  to  that  which  ought 
never  to  become  a  profession  rather 
than  an  amusement;  but  still,  once 
in  a  way,  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
jaunt  enough  for  the  month  of 
August,  to  run  two  or  three  horses 
into  Devonshire,  and  taste  the 
breezes  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
blowing  fresh  and  free  in  our  faces, 
as  we  galloped  after  the  stag- 
hounds  over  the  wild  surface  of 
Exmoor. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  to 
fall  out  with  Mr.  Collyns,  in  that 
the  information  he  gives  us  as  to 

*  accommodation  for  man  and  horse' 
is  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  by- 
half.  His  invitation,  indeed,  to  aU 
gentlemen  in  scarlet  is  cordial 
enough,  and  well  we  know  that 
the  West  country  sportsman  is  as 
hospitable  as  an  Arab  of  the 
Desert ;  nevertheless,  a  few  statis- 
tical facts  would  have  been  highly 
welcome  to  any  one  who  meditated 
a  hunting  excursion  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  from 
everywhere  else.  We  should  like 
to  know  something  about  the 
branch  lines  of  railway,  the  cen- 
tral spot  from  which  to  command 
the  different  meets,  the  towns  in 
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which  airy  stables,  and  above  all, 
good  blacksmiths,  are  to  be  found: 
the  price  of  forage,  the  rate  of 
labour,  and  a  few  more  practical 
details  of  a  like  nature. 

On  these  he  is  inexcusably  silent, 
considering  the  temptations  offered 
by  his  exciting  description  of  his 
favourite  sport  On  one  point  we 
have  quite  made  up  our  mmd,  that 
it  is  not  a  country  to  which  a  man 
need  take  a  moderate  horse,  or 
indeed  anything  but  a  really  good 
one.  A  glance  at  the  Appendix 
with  its  crusfiing  accounts  of  runs 
ever  since  the  year  1780,  is  quite 
enough  to  satisiy  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  liorsefiesh.  We  quote  the 
following  almost  at  random : — 
Sept.  13th,  1804. 

Found  a  stag  in  Charcott  Wood,  near 
Lnxlow.  Laid  the  pack  on  him  by 
YTithelburrowK.  He  stopped  in  a  deep 
pool  on  the  hill  to  soil,  and  the  hoanda 
came  in  on  him  and  raced  him  in  vievr 
oTer  Brendon  Hill  for  four  miles. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  through  which  they 
ran,  till 

they  crossed  the  turnpike-road  for  Flights, 
and  then  oyer  Grant's  Hill  for  Wonham 
Wood.  The  hounds  hei-e  set  him  up, 
but  he  broke  from  thein,  and  came  down 
through  the  covert  to  Highleigh  Weir. 
Here  he  was  killed  after  a  chase  of  jitt 
KovLTi  and  forty  minutesj  go'unj  over  at 
ieast  fori>f-Jive  miles. 

We  liave  hunted  too  many  years 
not  to  allow  a  considerable  margin 
for  what  we  may  term  'dead 
reckoning'  in  all  accounts  of  so 
exciting  a  pursuit  as  the  Chase. 
Neverthelcgs,  i)are  down  suoli  a 
run  an  tiio  above  to  the  narrowest 
possible  dimensions,  and  there  re- 
mains a  (lays  work  of  .so  severe 
and  laborious  a  nature,  as  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  the  old  joke,  *  You 
may  call  this  xp^rt,  but  hang  me  if 
it*s  fdedsure  F  It  seems  to  us  that 
nothin;^  but  a  thoroughbred  horse 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  in 
following  hounds  on  the  track,  of 
so  fleet  and  enduring  an  animal  as 
the  deer  over  an  unenclosed  and 
undulating  surface  like  that  of 
Exmoor;  and  even  the  thon)ugh- 
bred  one,  game  and  ^(mkI  as  he  i.s, 
must  be  ridden  with  the  utmost 
skill    and    patience,    to   struggle 


through  runs  which  are  described 
not  in  minutes,  after  the  fashion 
of  '  the  shires,'  but  in  hnurs  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  a  deer's  extra- 
ordinary powers  are  little  known, 
because  so  seldom  put  to  the  test. 
His  frame  is  the  most  beautiful 
mechanical  contrivance  possible 
for  speed:  his  whole  life  ana  habits 
are  calculated  to  keep  that  frame 
in  the  highest  condition  of  mus- 
cular training,  while,  despite  Ids 
timorous  nature,  he  possesses  in 
the  last  degree  that  most  daring  of 
all  valour — the  courage  of  despair. 

Several  anecdotes  are  related  by 
Mr.  CoUyns  bearing  on  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  animal ;  but  perhai)s 
the  most  remarkable  is  one  which 
he  illustrates  by  a  startling  en- 
graving, representing  a  hind  in 
mid-air,  with  nothing  below  her 
but  a  distant  view  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  few  sea-gulls  on  the  wing. 
Though  of  the  weaker  sex,  she 
seems  to  have  afforded  an  excellent 
run,  which  she  terminated  by  a 
leap  from  the  cliff  down  to  the 
beach  l>elow— three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  plumb  I— and  was  of 
course  killed  by  the  falL  A  dash- 
ing hound  called  Warrior  went  over 
with  her,  and  shared  her  fate.  It 
is  to  be  hoi)ed  some  of  his  progeny 
are  still  in  the  kennels  at  Pixton 
Park.  This  run  took  place  in  the 
hind-hunting  season  on  May-day, 
1858. 

Our  author,  as  is  natural,  seems 
inclined  to  undervalue  the  tamer 
sport  of  stag-hunting  as  i)ractised 
by  her  Majesty's  hounds  and  those 
of  Biuron  llothschiKL  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  stall-fed  deer  can- 
not vie  with  his  moorland-bred 
bn)ther  in  sneed,  coura;j:e,  or  en- 
durance ;  ana  we  fear  he  is  not  to 
be  tempted  fnmi  his  native  wilds 
to  see  a  *  leap  from  a  cart'  on  the 
heath  at  Asc4)t,  or  in  the  grassy 
plains  of  the  Vale  «)f  Aylesbur>'. 

But  this  is  a  point  on  which 
'doctors  differ,'  and  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  the  red  deer,  like 
the  horse,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  does  not  gain  fn>m  ample 
food  and  attention  more  than  he 
loses  fnim  confinement,  at  the 
baii<is  of  man.  During  the  last 
Beasun    that   Lord    hkiffield   kept 
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staghounds  in  Norfolk,  lie  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  one  of  his  out- 
lying deer,  who,  be  it  observed, 
bad  been  eating  his  Lordship's  old 
oats  for  months,  previously  to 
making  a  few  weeks'  foraging  ex- 
cursion for  himself,  ou  a  small 
wooded  island  in  the  heart  of  his 
best  countiy.  Away  they  went  in 
view,  the  master  doubtless  getting 
a  good  start,  and  rmfre  suo  keeping 
close  to  his  favourites.  After  a  run 
of  nearly  twenty  miles  from  point 
to  point,  the  distance  being  accom- 
plished in  little  over  two  hours 
(and  we  appeal  to  our  hunting 
readers  whether  that  is  not  pretty 
well  for  pace),  the  stag  took  soil  in 
the  German  Ocean,  and  baffled  his 
pursuers  by  fairly  swimming  out 
to  sea.  This  occurred  close  to  a 
Preventive  Station,  and  Lord  Suf- 
lield,  after  getting  liis  dripping 
hounds  together  with  some  diffi- 
culty, watched  the  quarry  through 
one  of  her  Majesty's  telescopes  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  sight.  This 
same  stag  was  captured  and  taken 
on  board  by  some  fishermen  a 
league  or  two  out  at  sea,  twenty 
WiUesfrom  the  spot  wJiere  it  luidfimt 
sof(f//U  safety  in  the  water.  The 
wildest  denizen  of  Exmoor  could 
scarce  have  outdone  a  feat  of  en- 
durance like  this. 

Verily,  when  we  reflect  on  such 
doing.s,  five-and-twenty  minutes 
over  High  Leicestershire  seems 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
comparison,  till  we  remember  that 
even  in  that  short  space  of  time 
we  have  seen  the  best  of  hounds 
and  horses  reduced  to  a  state  of 
utter  imbecility,  and  that  after  all, 
as  Forester  says, '  a5>VV,  wfi/tt  IcUk  is 
the  pnce  r 

Well,  all  ])lcasurc  must  have  an 
end.  However  sweetly  the  soft- 
eyed  morning  may  smile  upon  our 
start ;  however  cheerily  the  tramp 
of  horses  and  the  deep-mouthed 
baying  of  unkennelled  hounds  may 
echo  in  our  ears,  full  well  we  know 
that  the  veiled  goddess  is  waiting 
for  us  yonder  in  the  twilight  after 
sundown,  and  that  the  cavalcade 
which  took  the  field  so  fresh  and 


fair  and  fall  of  mettle  at  daybreak, 
must  return  ere  the  moon  be  up, 
wet,  wejiry,  and  bedraggled — 
hounds  filing  after  each  other  limp- 
ing and  footsore — ^horses  jaded  and 
faltering,  with  lowered  crests,  and 
reeking  flanks  in-drawn  —  riders 
sobered  though  exulting,  resting 
their  hands  npon  the  pommels  of 
their  saddles,  and  reflecting  on  all 
the  events  of  the  last  few  hours 
with  a  sedate  and  quiet  triumph 
as  they  cast  their  eyes  downwanls 
on  daubed  garments  and  spattered 
boots,  and  spurs  not  quite  un- 
stained with  blood.  So  they  wind 
homewards,  and  the  darkness 
gathers  round,  and  the  stars  i)eep 
dimly  out,  and  the  breeze  moans 
up  at  intervals  from  the  West. 
Presently  night  falls  like  a  curtain, 
and  to-day  has  followed  yesterday 
to  swell  the  total  that  makes  up 
time — ^and  eternity. 

Life  is  little  more  than  a  day's 
hunting,  after  all.  In  anticipation 
consists  more  than  half  the  pleasure 
of  each.  The  hopes  of  morning 
are  rarely  equalled  by  the  fruition 
of  noon  day.  The  rugged  ground 
and  the  opposing  fences  give  a  zest 
to  the  performance,  and  the  pursuit 
is  of  far  more  value  than  the  prey. 
When  night  comes,  would  we  nave 
our  day  over  again  if  we  could  % 

In  the  meantime,  vive  la  chasse  I 
Tis  an  honest,  manly,  joyous  re- 
creation. If  not  a  wiser,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  makes  its  votary  a 
better  man.  Its  mishaps  bring 
with  them  no  sorrows,  its  successes 
create  no  heart-burnings,  its  ex- 
citement leaves  no  depressicm  of 
spirits  behind.  And  so,  good  luck 
to  its  followers,  whether  they  pur- 
sue the  noble  stag,  the  wily  fox,  or 
the  timid  hare;  whether  they  ride 
by  the  road  or  the  fields,  charging 
the  'raspers,'  or  pottering  in  the 
gaps.  Each  eiyoys  his  favourite 
sport  in  his  own  way — each  con- 
tributes his  share  to  the  general 
amusement— each,  if  he  could  do 
as  he  liked,  would  probably  express 
his  nightly  wish,  in  the  words  of 
that  noble  joker  who  so  shamefully 


hoaxed  Christopher  Sly — 
Huntsman,  I  charge  thee  tender  i»ell  my  hounds. 
To-morrow,  1  intend  to  hunt  again  ! 
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1^0  say  that  these  volumes*  are, 
•*•  for  the  most  part,  written  with 
the  lightest  of  hands,  what  is  it 
but  to  say  that  they  are  the  work 
of  Anthony  Trollope  1  To  say  that 
there  is  probably  no  other  living 
Englishman  who  could  have  writ- 
ten at  such  length  with  such  super- 
ficial knowledge,  and  been  so 
little  tedious,  is  nothing  more  than 
strictest  truth.  Yet,  liking  the 
author  heartily,  and  by  no  means 
disliking  his  book,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend that,  as  a  success,  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  his  IVest  Indies,  Much 
may  doubtless  be  said  in  its  favour ; 
and  when  we  have  to  speak  with 
disfavour,  the  apologetic  tone  of 
the  concluding  chapter,  a  half-con- 
scious prescience  of  failure,  or  at 
least  of  imperfection,  which  there 
struggles  to  the  surface,  goes  far  to 
disarm  any  harshness  of  criticism. 
Mr.  Trollope*s  uniform  success  as 
regards  his  last  dozen  books,  will 
make  him  tolerant  of  dispraise,  if 
such  should  be  the  world  s  veraict 
with  regard  to  his  latest  produc- 
tion. He  can  well  afford  to  descend 
from  the  high  level  along  which  he 
has  80  long  travelled,  because  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that,  if 
he  lives,  he  will  not  be  long  in  re- 
fining it.  But  not  even  to  him  is 
It  ^ven  to  write  so  hurriedly  and 
copiously  upon  such  a  Titanic  sub- 
ject witn  entire  success. 

Let  us  make  short  work  with 
the  least  gracious  portion  of  our 
task.  In  the  first  place,  the  book 
is  extravagantly  long.  A  man  or 
woman  vastly  Mr.  Imllope's  infe- 
rior, might  have  iuipri>veil  it  im- 
measurably by  rea<ling  it  tlirough, 
and  cxjnniging,  by  condensation 
and  obliteration,  not  less  than  one- 
third.  JSecondly,  it  lacks  system 
or  organization.  It  is  a  clever 
man*s  desultory  diary.  Starting 
with  Mr.  Trollope  at  Boston,  we 
follow  him  submissively  to  Ktiode 
Island,  Portland,  the  White  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  Niagara,  Minnesota, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  New  York,  again 
to  lk)ston,  again  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Bidtiniore,  Washing- 


ton,    Pittsburg,     Cincinnati,    St 
Louis,  Cairo,  Kentucky,  again  to 
Cincinnati,    again    to    Baltimore, 
again  to  Washington,  again  to  Phi- 
ladelphia; a  third  time  to  New 
York,  a  third  time  to  Boston,  a 
fourth  time  to  New  York.    As  we 
pursue    Mr.    Trollope's    tortuoua 
course,  we  are  admitted  to  his  un- 
premeditated thouglits  en  passant^ 
But  they  grievously  lack  method 
and  grouping,  and  are  written  cur^ 
rtntimmo   caUimo,    For   a   dozen 
years  we  have  been  surfeited  with 
descriptions  of  rambles  by  English- 
men through  the  United  States, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  so 
far  as  mere  narrative  description, 
we    have    read    more    instructive 
books  than  Mr.  Trollope's.    Every 
English   traveller    in    the   White 
Mountains   (and    they   are    more 
numerous  than  Mr.  Trollope  thinks) 
will  prefer  liis  own  tour  to  that 
which  Mr.  Trollope  devotes  several 
pages  to  incidcatinff,  and  when  he 
comes  to  the  well-known  tourist's 
track,  not  even  he  can  give  charm 
to  the  crambe  repetita  of  so  many 
predecessors.    Tnirdly,  his  book  is 
full  of  little  inaccuracies.    These 
are  chiefly  noticeable,  because  they 
will  be  eagerly  pounced  on  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  discredit  a 
book  written  in  the  kindliest  spirit. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
them  seriatim;  but  how  can  Mr, 
Tnillope  make  St.   Louis  sixteen 
hundred  miles   from   New  York  I 
and  who  ever  heard  of  '  Roxboro,' 
among    the    suhurbs    of   Boston! 
M'CIellan  (whi>se  name,  by  the  bye, 
is  never  rightly  spelt)  was  never 
*  head  manager   of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Kailn>aa.    When,acc(mipanied 
by  Messrs.  Delafield  and  Monlecai, 
M'Clellan  was  sent  to  the  Crimea, 
they  all,  uiwn  their  return,  sent  in 
reiK»rts    to    the    War    Oflice.     Of 
these  rei>orts,  most  ]>ersons  think 
M*C'lellans  the  worst;  everyl)ody 
confesses  that  Delafi  eld's  was  the 
best :  but  Mr.  Trollope  is  sadly  out 
when  he  tells  us,  *  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  ver>'  able  rejKJrt  was 
.sent  in  by  them  to  their  Guvern- 
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ment  on  their  return,  and  that  this 
was  drawn  up  by  M*Clellan.*  We 
will  not  waste  time  by  hitting 
more  blots,  nor  do  we  insist  even 
upon  these  as  of  importance,  except 
as  concerns  readers  in  the  United 
States. 

Fourthly,  what  business  has  a 
man  who  has  never  been  further 
West  than  Rolla  in  Missouri,  or 
further  south  than  the  Green  Biver 
in  Kentucky,  to  give  his  book  so 
grandiloquent  a  title  as  North 
Ainei^ica  ?  Nothing  throughout 
this  book  impresses  us  so  con- 
stantly as  the  consciousness  how 
little  Mr.  TroUope  knows  about  the 
South,  and  how  ill  qualified  he  is 
to  write  disquisitions  about  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Fifthly, 
and  lastly,  our  greatest  objection 
to  Mr.  Trollope's  book  is  that,  de- 
riving many  advantages,  as  it  will, 
from  its  appearance  at  this  moment, 
it  is  not  the  least  in  tune  with  the 
temper  of  the  moment.  To  say 
that  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
war  narrative,  or  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  present  convulsion,  is  hardly 
a  valid  excuse.  Who  can  read  any- 
thing about  America  at  this  mo- 
ment otherwise  than  in  the  Drum- 
mond  glare  of  passing  events  1  A 
man  might  as  well  be  in  West- 
minster Abbey  during  the  corona- 
tion of  her  Majesty,  and  not  look 
at  the  ceremony. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
more  to  praise  than  to  blame  (barr- 
ing that  one  great  fault  of  pro- 
lixity), and  we  gladly  turn  to  the 
Eleasanter  side  of  our  task.  In  the 
rst  place,  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  two  volumes  which  is  not  writ- 
ten in  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  Mr. 
TroUope  is  one  of  the  heartiest  of 
Englishmen,  but  he  never  forgets 
that  a  true  man  should  consider 
the  interests  of  the  whole  human 
family  before  he  considers  those 
of  his  own  country.  Secondly,  a 
long  list  of  passages  might  be  cul- 
led from  his  pages  of  which  the 
sense  is  excellent,  and  the  manner 
unexceptionable.    It  would  be  im- 

Eossible  to  quote  one  tithe  of  them, 
ut  no  man  who  has  travelled  in 
America,  and  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  of  women,  can  fail  to  en- 
dorse   every   word  that   he  says 


about  the  street  cars  in  New  York 
The  writer  of  these  words  was  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  passenger  in  one 
of  them.  It  was,  as  usual,  crowded. 
A  *lady*  and  gentleman  entered, 
and  the  former,  seeing  that  this 
deponent's  coat  was  Detter  than 
those  of  his  neighbours,  who  were 
working  men,  came  opposite  to 
him,  and  directed  at  him  one  of 
those  mute  peremptory  stares 
which  Mr.  Trollope  so  well  de- 
scribes. He  had  no  choice  but  to 
rise,  and  she  swept  into  his  seat 
with  the  normal  silent  discourtesy 
of  an  American  woman.  But  not 
content  with  turning  hira  out  with- 
out a  word  of  acknowledgment,  she 
converted  the  ceded  seat  into  two, 
and  ensconced  her  gentleman  by  her 
side.  A  refined  American  gentle- 
man was  recently  tempted  to  visit 
some  mining  propertjr  belonging  to 
him  on  Lake  Superior.  He  had 
never  visited  the  West,  and  little 
knew  the  miseries  of  a  steamboat 
journey  on  the  Great  Lakes.  His 
companions  on  board  were  miners, 
compared  with  whom  many  of  our 
Comishmen  would  be  Sir  Charles 
Grandisons.  But  two  of  these 
men  had  induced  a  pair  of  Phrynes 
from  Buffalo  to  accompany  them 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
There  were  no  other  *  ladies'  on 
board.  At  every  meal  (and  he 
passed  several  days  on  board)  the 
steamboat  major-domo  suspended 
all  proceedings  until  the  ladies  and 
their  companions  had  taken  their 
seats.  *Wait  for  the  ladies!'  A 
hundred  hungry  men,  than  whom 
the  world  has  no  rougher,  were 
content  to  wait  the  pleasure  of 
these  goddesses,  whom  American 
chivalry  has  so  highly  exalted,  and 
who  give  chivalry  so  little  back  in 
return.  A  speculator  in  mining 
property  would  have  ^ot  a  good 
bargain  had  he  fallen  in  with  the 
gentleman  in  question  when  the 
latter  got  back  to  New  York. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Trollope. 
Our  third  remark  in  praise  of  his 
book  is.  that  he  rightly  discerns 
the  perilous  tendencies  arising  from 
the  general  toleration — we  might 
almost  say  approbation— accorded 
to  the  nmk  j)ecaniary  corruption 
which  is  eating  into  the  vitalB  of 
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the  American  nation.  It  is  too 
sore  and  pregnant  a  snbject  for  us 
to  venture  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  if  there  be  no  civilized  nation 
on  earth  wholly  exempt  from  taint, 
it  has  been  reserved  for  America 
alone  to  set  the  '  smart'  man  up  on 
a  pedestal,  and  to  fall  down  and 
worsliip  before  him.  Mr.  Trollope 
thinks  that  increased  tax<ition,  less 
prosperity,  and  the  pressure  of 
aii^irs,  will  clear  the  political  at- 
mosphere. Would  that  we  could 
see  any  reason  for  thinking  so ! 
He  is  an  optimist  about  the  mture 
of  the  American  EepnbUc,  and, 
like  so  many  of  the  writers  who 
are  daily  enlij^htcnin^  us,  has  a 
conception  of  the  Nortliem  section 
of  the  Republic  which  is  as  ideal 
as  Plato's  about  his  own  Atlantis. 
Upon  this  subject  we  will  defer 
any  further  remarks  until  we  have 
done  with  Mr.  Trollope's  book. 

Fourthly,  there  seems  to  us  much 

to     commend    in    Mr.    Trolloi>e's 

sketch  of  the  two  Canadas.    Ihat 

it  is  the  interest,  and  almost  the 

duty,  of  Great  Britain  to  educate 

the  Canadas  without  delay  up  to  a 

capacity  for  plenary  independence, 

is  the  one  lesson  which  every  wise 

Englishman    is    hourly    learning. 

7  England  would  be  a  far  greater 

j  gainer   by    the    independence    of 

I  British  ISorth  America    than    by 

I  any  other  event  whidi  could  hap- 

i  T)cn  on   tlic  American  continent. 

*  Whether   Canada    is,    or    is    not, 

absorbed   into  that   great   entity, 

the  United  States,  is  ii  vitally  nio- 

,  mcntous  question  for  Canada ;  to 

/England  ii-  is  a    matter    of  very 

Ismail   monunt.     Let   not  Canaila 

dw'eive  herself.     U]>on  the  events 

of  the  next  few  weeks,  and  entirely 

up<m  her  own  action,  will  hinge  for 

all  future  time  the  relations  <»f  the 

cidony  with  tlie  Mother  l^mntiful, 

which   England  now  is  to  all  her 

children. 

Fifthly,  there  is  no  impartial 
Englishman  wh(»  has  sat  at  the 
feet  of  American  Gamaliels,  and 
rushed  t«>  hear  the  Evoretts  and 
the  Fhillipses  of  the  States,  wht» 
will  not  heartily  echo  Mr.  Tn^lhuie's 
words  u^Mm  the  fniternity  of  public 
speakers.  We  have  In^en  pn'sent 
at  many  of  these  lecture.-s  and  hare 


seldom  heard  them  without  hnmi- 
liation  and  sadness.  To  see  a  man 
of  great  parts  prostituting  liis 
ability,  and  becoming,  not  the 
leader,  but  the  follower^  of  hia 
audience,  to  see  him  putting  forth 
his  sensitive  feelers  to  gauge  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  crawling 
and  writldng  in  his  efiforts  to  flatter 
and  pamper  it,  is  a  sadder  sight 
than  the  aba.sement  of  the  daily- 
press,  which  is,  in  the  first  place, 
impersonal,  and  secondly,  addressed 
to  the  lowest  tier  of  society.  It 
is  with  sorrow  that  we  quote  and 
endorse  Mr.  TroUope's  words : — 

Listenmg  to  Mr.  Everettk  it  was  im- 
possible  uot  to  perceive  that  he  'W'as 
anxious  to  ntter  the  sentiments  of  the 
audience  rather  than  his  own — that  he 
wa8  making  himself  an  echo,  a  powcrfol 
and  barmen  ions  echo,  of  what  he  con- 
ceiTed  to  be  public  opinion  in  Boston  at 
the  moment — that  he  was  neither  leading 
nor  teaching  the  people  before  him,  bat 
allowing  himself  to  be  led  by  them,  so* 
that  he  might  best  pUy  his  present  part 

for  their  delectation Mr.   Everett 

has  been  Minister  to  England,  and  knows 
the  people.  He  is  a  student  of  history, 
and  must,  I  think,  know  that  EngUnd's 
career  has  been  ni^  unhappy  nor  unproa- 
I>erouH.  But  England  was  at  a  discount 
in  r»oston,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  speaking 
to  a  Ik):iton  audience.  *  They  are  sending 
u«  their  advice  acntss  the  water,*  said  Mr. 
Everett.  *  And  what  is  their  advice  to 
us  *  That  we  should  come  down  from 
the  high  place  we  have  built  for  ourselves, 
and  be  even  as  they  are.  They  screech 
at  us  from  the  low  depths  in  which  they 
are  wallowing  in  their  misery,  and  call 
oil  us  to  join  them  in  their  wretchedness.* 
As  I  thought  of  Mr.  Everett's  reputation, 
and  of  hia  years  of  xtudy,  of  bin  lung  politi- 
cal life,  and  unsnrpaKfred8uun*eri  of  infor- 
mation. 1  could  not  but  grieve  heartily 
when  I  heard  sucli  wonis  fall  frum  him. 
I  could  not  but  n»k  myself  whether  it 
Were  im]>.»«>ible  that,  under  the  present 
circumstanceri  of  her  const  it  utiun,  thix 
great  nation  of  A  merits  bhould  proiluce 
an  hone:*t,  hi^h-miudetl  sUitesman. 

If  it  wore  po^siVile  that  America 
ciudd  fnnn  su<*ha  statesman,  it  has 
neviT  lH?en  t»nr  fortune,  with  some 
exiKTirnof  nf  hor  jiuhlic  nun,  to 
sei^  or  hear  hint  (hu*  siH'uker  u|>on 

{>ul»lic  thnmos    she    h:i.»«,    who    is 
lonist.  ;:ifterl,  antl  l»rave.     We  aJ- 
lude  to  Mr.  Knur.'fon. 
Lastly,  there  are  i»as3agcs  in  this 
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book  so  instinct  with  the  genial 
character  of  the  writer,  that  they 
would  redeem  a  far  more  indiffe- 
rent performance,  and  cany  us 
along  witl)  kindliness  and  satisfac- 
tion. Such  passages  abound.  We 
have  only  room  for  two. 

On  my  return  from  Lowell  m  the 
smoking  car,  an  old  man  came  and 
squeezed  in  next  to  me.  The  place  was 
terriUy  crowded,  and  as  the  old  man  was 
thin  and  clean  and  quiet,  I  willingly 
made  room  for  him,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
contiguity  of  a  neighbour  who  might  be 
neither  thin,  nor  clean,  nor  quiet  He 
began  talking  to  me  in  whispers  about 
the  war,  and  I  was  suspicious  that  he 
was  a  Southerner  and  a  Secessionist. 
Under  such  circumstances  his  company 
might  not  be  agreeable,  unless  he  could 
be  induced  to  hold  his  tongue.  At  last 
he  said,  'I  come  from  Canada,  you 
know,  and  you — you're  an  Englishman, 
and  therefore  I  can  speak  to  you  openly  ;' 
and  he  gave  me  an  affectionate  grip  on 
the  knee  with  his  old  skinny  hMid.  I 
suppose  I  do  look  more  like  an  English- 
man than  an  American,  but  I  was  sar- 
prised  at  his  knowing  me  with  snch 
certainty.  *  There  is  no  mistaking  you,' 
he  said,  *  with  your  round  face  and  your 
red  cheeks.  They  don't  look  like  that 
here  ;'  and  he  gave  me  another  grip.  I 
felt  quite  fond  of  the  old  man,  and  offered 
him  a  cigar. 

Again,  when  describing  his  ex- 
periences of  the  Mason  and  Slidell 
suspense,  he  says : — 

*  But  there's  Grotius,'  I  said,  to  an 
elderly  female,  who  had  quoted  to  me  some 
half-dozen  writers  on  international  law, 
thinkinpj  thereby  that  I  should  trump  her 
last  card.  *  I've  looked  into  Grotius, 
too,'  said  she,  *and  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
&c.  &c.  &c.'  So  I  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  convictions  to  which  instinct  and 
common  sense  had  brought  me.  I  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  those  convic- 
tions would  be  supported  by  English 
lawyers.' 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Trollope 
thus  far  only  to  find  ourselves 
launched  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of 
current  American  history ;  and 
launched,  it  must  be  confessed, 
without  a  rudder.  Mr.  Trollope  is 
generally  an  amusing  companion, 
but  a  guide  or  prophet  he  scarcely 
professes  to  be.  rrophecies  there 
are  in  his  book — somewhat  shadowy 
ones,  it  is  true — ^but  they  scarcely 


amount  to  more  than  three.  Of 
these  the  £b:8t  is,  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Republic  is  inevi- 
table, and  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  future  republics 
will  run  below  Virginui,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri.  The  second  is,  that 
the  national  debt  will  be  easily 
borne,  and  the  taxation  satisfac- 
torily acljusted,  though  not  without 
huge  difficulty.  The  third  and  last 
is,  that  the  future  Northern  re- 
public, purified  in  the  furnace  of 
misfortune,  will  unlearn  its  aU-per- 
vading  dishonesty,  its  government 
by  little  men,  and  retaining  those 
noble  qualities  which  we  all  ac- 
knowledge and  admire — elastic  in- 
dustry, diffusive  intelligence,  in- 
domitable enterprise  —  will  ride 
back  upon  them  once  more  into 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

From  our  hearts  we  ioin  Mr. 
Trollope  in  exclainung,  May  these 
two  latter  prophecies  find  realiza- 
tion 1  For  ourselves,  we  candidly 
own  our  belief  that  there  is  no  man, 
either  American  or  English,  whose 
vaticinations  upon  such  subjects 
are  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on.  Tiie  United  States  have  rushed 
into  being  under  circumstances  so 
exceptional ;  they  have  so  dazzled 
themselves  and  the  world  with  a 
runagate  and  unprecedented  mate- 
rial prosperity;  they  have  for  so 
many  months  demonstrated  that, 
without  exporting  anything  but 
breadstuffs,  they  could  remain  the 
creditor  nation  of  the  world ;  they 
have  during  the  last  year  bamed  so 
many  prophets,  native  and  foreign, 
that  a  man  might  almost  fancy 
that  their  boastful  and  inextin-; 
guishable  self-confidence  is  based 
upon  a  rock,  and  that  political 
economy  is  for  Europe  and  not  for 
the  voung  and  unshackled  giant  of 
the  West.  As  well  might  one  en- 
deavour to  bale  the  vast  Croton 
reservoir  at  New  York  with  a  lady's 
thimble,  as  to  gauge  the  dimen- 
sions and  prospects  of  the  vastest 
convulsion  the  world  has  ever 
seen  with  the  rule  of  European 
analogies.  How  Mr.  Trollope  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  necessary  inte- 
rest on  the  debt,  we  know  not, 
neither,  we  suspect,  does  he,  ^a(v 
more  tnan  Mr.  Chase;  but  with 
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every  wish  to  look  favourably  at 
the  norizon,  nowhere  can  we  dis- 
cern grounds  for  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Trollope's  opinion  that  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  sick  of  '  smart  men,' 
and  that  the  dawn  of  morality  is 
near  at  hand. 

It  has  been  onr  fortune  to  read 
pages  upon  pages  with  regard  to 
this  mighty  struggle^  in  American 
and    English  magazines,   and   in 
many  cases  to  admire  the  ability 
and  grasp  of  the  writers.    A  more 
life-like  portrait  of  Washington  as 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  can 
scarcely  be  found  than  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  '  Brewing  of  the  American 
Storm,'   in  the  June    number  of 
MaaniUarCs  Magazine,    Mr.  Mill's 
recent  contribution  to  these  pages 
is  not  unwortliy  even  of  his  fame ; 
buti  i^  ^**"»  ^®  venture  to  think, 
not  in  over-estimating  the  dangers 
of   a  slave-holding   oligarchy,    so 
much  as  the  purity  andf  elevation 
of  purpose  ot  the  North.    There 
are  no  papers  on  the  other  side  the 
Atlantic  more  worthy  of  attention 
tlian  those  which  appear  in  Broum- 
9(m*8  QunrUrly  Revieio,  an  unpre- 
tending Roman  Catholic  periodical 
of   much  ability.      But  all  these 
various   articles,   as   well  as  the 
admirable    book    of    Mr.   Spence 
on  one  side,  and  the  far  less  com- 
mendable work   of   Mr.    Ludlow 
on  the    other,  err  lamentably  in 
their  one-sidedness  and  partisan- 
sliip.    It  is  most  unphilosophical 
to  assume  that,  in  any  i»enod  of 
organic  i)olitical  strife,  all  the  wis- 
dom and  all  the  worth  exclusively 
belDnc  to  one  party.    We  say  it 
with  deep  regret,  but  we  are  forced, 
after  long  observation  of  this  de- 
plorable struggle,  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  very  little 
wisdom  and  very  little  worth  up<m 
either  side.    I)old  indeed  must  be 
any  man  who  has  in  some  measure 
taken  stock  of  this  agonizing  con- 
flict, and  who,  by  reason  of  what 
he  knows,  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
his  ignorance  should  he  venture  to 
write  ex  atthfih-d  either  as  pn)phet 
or  commentator.    The  utmost  that 
any  spectjitor  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
gather  up  a  few  of  the   lessons 
which  are  being  sciittered  broad- 
cast.   It  is  with  this  view  that  we 


shall  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  bring  home  to  our 
readers  a  few  facts  which  appear  to 
us  incontrovertible. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a 
struggle  to  test  Democratic  insti- 
tutions. It  is  idle  to  say  that  De- 
mocracy has  failed.  What  hag 
failed  is  the  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether under  one  homogeneous 
Government  two  antipathetic  and 
discordant  civilizations.  The  South 
has  never  been  Republican.  The 
very  essence  of  its  peculiar  institu- 
tion makes  it  aristocratia  For 
fifty  years  it  has  ruled  the  Union, 
and  has  always  ruled  it  as  it  rul^ 
its  own  slaves.  Lincoln's  election 
brought  this  state  of  things  to  an 
end ;  and  the  South,  having  little 
of  the  old  Athenian's  spirit,  that  it 
is  better  to  be  second  in  Athens 
than  first  in  Euboea,  was  swift  to 
rebel 

Secondly,  let  no  Englishman  take 
up  the  notion  that  slavery  is  the 
principal  and  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  Slavery 
may  go  down,  or  go  up,  but  within 
the  old  Union  never  again  will  the 
Southern  States  voluntarily  be  com- 
prehended Volumes  might  be 
written  showing  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  partners.  The  union 
between  them  never  fails  to  recal 
to  us  a  wild  Persian  fable,  revealed 
by  Lord  Macaulay : — 

King  Zohak  gave  the  devil  leave  to  kin 
his  shoulders.  Instantly  two  serpents 
sprung  out,  who,  in  the  fury  of  hunger, 
atUcked  his  head,  and  attempted  to  get 
at  his  brain.  Zohak  pulled  them  away 
and  tore  them  with  his  nails.  But  he 
found  that  they  were  inseparable  {larts  of 
himself,  and  that  what  he  was  lacerating 
was  his  own  flesh.  Perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  find,  if  we  looked  mund  the  world, 
some  political  union  like  this — s'jme 
hideuus  monster  of  a  State,  cursed  with 
one  principle  of  sensation  and  two  prin- 
ciples of  volition— self- Iiiathin;;  and  self- 
torturing— made  up  of  parts  which  are 
driven  by  a  frantic  impulse  to  inflict 
mutual  |iain,  yet  are  doomed  to  feel  what- 
ever they  inflict ;  which  are  divided  by  an 
irreconcileable  hatred,  yet  are  blended  in 
an  indissoluble  identity. 

We  hesitate  to  inflict  another 
ciuotation  on  the  reader,  but  there 
is  an  amusing  scene  in  an  old  book 
published  thirty  years   ago,   and 
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long  since  forgotten,  which  illus- 
trates more  forcibly  than  language 
the  long-existing  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  sections.  The 
author  conducts  his  readers  into 
the  judgment-hall  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  reports  the  examination 
of  the  spirit  of  a  departed  Yankee : 

Soon  we  heard  one  of  the  constables 
call  ont  '  Virgil  Hoskins  !'  *Here,'  an- 
swered our  companion,  the  Yankee  pedlar, 
quaking  up  to  the  bar.  Khadamanthua 
was  seated  with  a  number  of  huge  ac* 
C3unt- books  before  him.  *  Virgil  Hoskins 
is  your  name,  is  it?  Here  it  is  among 
the  H's.  Ah,  Virgil !  there's  a  terribly 
long  account  against  you.     Let's  see  : 

*  June  27th,  r8 — . — To  selling,  in  one 
peddling  expedition,  497,368  wooden 
nutmegs,  281,000  Hairannah  cigars  made 
of  oak-leaves,  and  647  wooden  docks. 
What  say  you  to  that  charge,  Hoskins  ?' 

Hoskins. — *  Why,  that  was  counted  in 
our  place  about  the  greatest  peddling  trip 
that  ever  was  made  over  the  Potomac.* 

Rkadamanthus  reads:  *June  29th, 
18 — . — To  stealing  an  old  grindstone, 
smearing  it  over  with  butter,  and  selling 
it  as  cheese.' 

*  December  1 3th,  1 7 — . — To  making  a 
counterfeit  half  dollar  of  pewter,  when 
you  were  six  years  old,  and  cheating  your 
own  father  with  it.' 

Hoskins. — *  Daddy  was  mighty  glad 
when  he  found  it  out.  It  showed  I  had 
a  genius.' 

Rkadamanthus  reads:  'July  and, 
18 — . — To  taking  a  worn-out  pair  of 
shoes,  found  in  the  road,  and  selling  them 
to  a  pious  old  lady  as  the  shoes  of  Saint 
Paul.' 

Hoskins,  chuckling:  *I  made  four 
dollars  twelve  and  a  half  cents  by  that !' 

Rfiadamanthus :  *  It  would  occupy  me 
a  week,  Hoskins,  to  go  through  all  the 
charges  against  you.  I  am  out  of  all 
patience  with  New  England.  It  gives 
me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  You  are  sentenced 
to  be  thrown  into  a  lake  of  boiling 
molasses,  in  which  nearly  all  your  coun- 
trymen already  are,  with  the  same  old 
grindstone  tied  to  your  neck,  and  to  re- 
main there  for  ever.'  —  Memoirs  of  a 
NulUjier. 

In  answer  to  this  book,  a  retort 
appeared  at  the  North,  fully  its 
c(iual  in  humour  and  point,  entitled, 
A  Yankee  arnxmci  the  NulMfiers, 
Both  books  show  vividly  the  feeling 
of  the  hour,  a  feeling[  which  has 
grown  more  and  more  intense  with 
advancing  years.    It  has  been  truly 
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said,  that  neither  section  under- 
stands the  other,  because  neither 
section  sympathises  with  the  other ; 
and  there  is  no  true  knowledge 
without  love.  But  no  Englishman 
will  rightly  conceive  of  the  present 
struggle  unless  he  understands  that 
the  differences  between  North  and 
South  are  identical  with  their  points 
of  contact,  and  are  irreconcueable 
now  and  for  ever.  To  prove  that 
the  South  has  split  off  for  any  one 
specific  reason — like  the  Morrill 
Tariff,  or  Slavery,  or  the  Navigation 
Laws — ^is  a  chilaish  waste  of  time. 
The  South  is  contemptuously  in- 
tolerant of  Northern  rule,  and  will 
never  again  come  under  the  yoke. 
The  world  will  judge  how  far  subh 
men  as  General  Butler  are  likely 
to  change  the  Southern  heart. 

Thirdly,  never  let  the  North  be 
blamed  (as  we  so  often  hear  it 
blamed  in  England)  for  having  gone 
to  war.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
acquiesce  in  a  peaceable  separation 
between  the  Bepublics,  no  oi)e,even 
in  America,  now  doubts  that  it 
would  have  been  for  the  best.  But 
loas  it  possible  ?  What  would  have 
become  of  Washington,  with  the 
Potomac  as  the  boundaiy  linet 
Could  the  North,  which  for  forty 
years  had  borne  the  dominion  of 
the  South  rather  than  break  the 
Union,  permit  the  South  to  split 
off,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
North  was  supreme  within  the 
Union?  Could  they  submit  to  a 
peremptory  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship, and  to  a  settlement  of  pro- 
perty afterwards  ?  That  the  North 
had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  war, 
let  the  result  be  what  it  might,  is 
altogether  incontestable. 

And  here  three  questions  maybe 
asked  with  profit. 

First,  is  the  North  strong  enough 
to  do  what  it  has  got  on  hand  ?  L» 
task  is,  not  only  to  defeat,  buti)ermar 
nently  to  hold  down,  eight  millions 
of  white  men,  to  colonize  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  with 
citizens  loyal  to  the  Union,  to  eman- 
cipate and  provide  for  four  millions 
of  slaves,  to  bear  not  only  the  debt 
which  it  has  already  incurred,  but 
all  the  future  expenses  of  a  lar^e 
standing  army  ana  navy, — ^andtius 
with  the  whole  Union  impoyerished 
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and  desolated  by  intemiption  of 
profitable  labour?  There  are  few 
impartial  persons  who  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question  in  tne  negative. 

Secondly,  ou^ht  we  in  England 
to  wish  that  this  programme  were 
actually  within  the  reach  of  the 
North  1  It  requires  something  of 
Mr.  Trollope*s  catholic  spirit  to 
answer  this  question,  especially  as 
we  entirely  dissent  from  his  opinion 
that  the  bitterness  of  America 
against  England  will  pass  harm- 
lessly away.  That  bitterness,  the 
spretai  injuria  formce^  can  only  be 
dispelled  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  nation,  or  by  war.  But, 
lobking  beyond  tlie  grave  of  a  pos- 
sible war  between  America  and 
England,  what  fairer  prospect  on 
earth  could  there  be  for  the  family 
of  man  than  that  the  boundless 
wealth  of  the  Western  Continent, 
the  full-blooded  hills  and  lavish 
valleys  of  the  South,  the  teeming 
and  inexhaustible  bosom  of  the 
West,  should  be  laid  open  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  free  men 
for  whose  habitation  they  are  de- 
signed, under  the  rule  of  a  just, 
tma^ffressive,  enlightened,  incor- 
ruptiole  Bepublican  Government  1 
Such  a  Government  would  be  as 
unlike  to  the  existing  Federal 
Government  as  it  is  to  the  Empire 
of  Russia.  The  dream  of  the 
Washington  Cabinet  for  fifty  years, 
as  regards  their  foreign  policy,  has 
never  been  avowed,  but  has  oeen 
plain  and  unmistakeable.  It  has 
been,  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  by  justice  or  injustice,  re- 
gardless of  God's  law  or  man's  law, 
to  hold  the  Union  together,  in  the 
hope  that  at  some  not  distant  day 
England  might  not  dare  to  lift  a 
fin£[er  but  by  permission  of  the 
United  States.  This  hope  has  held 
the  North  loyal  to  the  Union  for 
forty  years;  it  has  made  and  is 
making  the  Northerners  put  forth 
ctjnvulsive  efforts  to  prevent  the 
Union  going  down  now.  Let  the 
North  say  what  it  likes,  this  is 
emphatically  a  war  for  Emjure. 
Out  of  the  success  of  the  North  in 


such  a  war  no  Government  such  as 
we  have  sketched  could  possibly 
come.  Is  it  more  than  can  be 
hoped  from  poor  human  nature 
that  such  a  Government  should  be 
possible  upon  earth?  If  it  were, 
whether  it  worked  well  or  ill  for 
England,  mankind  would  be  the 
gainer  ;  and  poor  indeed  would  be 
the  English  neart  that  could  not 
rejoice.  But  we  at  least  shall  never 
see  it. 

Our  third  and  last  question  is, 
assuming  that  the  South  gains  her 
independence,  will  she  grow  into  a 
great  nation,  the  natural  ally  of 
England  :  or  will  she  dwindle  into 
a  Spanisli  Republic,  deprived  of 
her  monopoly  in  cotton,  choked 
with  'mean  whites'  (the  poorest 
living  representatives  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race),  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  North  and  of  all  other  nations) 
Adequately  to  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future  in  answer  to 
this  question  would  exact  far  more 
space  than  we  can  command.  But 
we  may  briefly  affirm  that  the 
Southern  monopoly  of  cotton  can- 
not be  extinguished  in  three,  or  in 
twice  three,  years.  It  is  a  question 
of  price  ;  and  if,  satisfied  to  forego 
profits  for  a  time,  the  South  comes 
into  the  market  four  years  hence 
with  its  four  million  bales  of  un- 
equalled cotton,  and  sells  them 
lower  than  Surat  or  Egyptian,  she 
will  in  twelve  months  practically 
regain  her  monopoly,  though  the 
whole  world  be  in  competition  with 
her.  Secondly,  to  say  that  the 
South  must  necessarily  languish,  is 
to  assert  that  she  is  irretrievably 
for  all  future  time  committeil  to 
the  system  of  slave  lab4)ur.  We 
trust  we  have  convinced  the  reader 
that  the  reason  why  she  ha^  s]>lit 
off  from  the  North  is  not  so  much 
slavery  as  incom|)atibility  upon  a 
thousand  subjects.  If  any  Southern 
eye  should  chance  ever  to  glance 
at  these  words,  we  would  earnestly 
invite  attention  to  one  of  the  best 
books  ever  written  bv  an  Eii;!lish- 
man  upon  Transatlantic  affairs. 
We  allude  to  Mr.  James  Stirling's 
Letters  from  thf  Sbu*^  iSUit^s*,  puD- 


•  Letten  from  the  Slave  States, 
Son.     1857. 


Bj  James  Stirling.    LodcIod  :  J.  W.  Parker  and 
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lished  in  18^7.  From  its  pages  we 
take  the  following  quotation,  the 
last  which  we  shall  inflict  upon  our 
readers : — 

It  pains  me  to  think  that  this  plague 
of  slavery  should  stand  between  England 
and  the  cordial  affections  of  this  kindly, 
and,  at  bottom,  noble  Southern  people. 
But  for  this  one  hateful  ground  of  quarrel, 
we  should  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world 
with  the  South.  But  the  idea  of  a  tabooed 
subject  throws  a  spell  over  all  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  people.     ♦     *     *. 

The  truth  is,  slavery  cannot  continue 
in  the  South.  The  governing  class  of  the 
South  is  too  highly  civilized  to  co-exist 
with  slavery.  The  incongruity  is  too  great 
between  a  barbarous  institution  and  a 
refined  people.  Slavery  and  high  civili- 
zation are  a  contradiction,  a  monstrosity, 
an  absurdity.  The  South  has  not  had 
justice ^one  her  by  the  world,  nor  has  she 
done  justice  to  herself.  Strangers  have 
concluded  that  the  South  was  barbarous, 
because  she  holds  by  a  barbarous  institu- 
tion ;  while  the  South  herself  exalts 
slavery  as  a  powerful  element  in  her  high 
civilization.  Both  are  wrong.  The  South 
is  a  refined  community,  but  it  is  in  spite 
of  slavery;  and  the  contradiction  between 
her  social  system  and  her  state  of  culture 
is  so  gross  that  it  cannot  long  continue. 
Slavery  may  subsist  in  Brazil  or  Cuba 
among  degenerate  sensual  races,  but  it 
cannot  subsist  side  by  side  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  The  course  of  all 
modem  civilization  has  been  from  serfdom 
to  freedom.  Are  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union  to  exhibit  the  sole 
anomaly?  Or  is  it  not  more  probable 
tliat  tliey,  too,  ere  long,  will  rid  themselves 
of  this  fatal  anachronism  ?  I  respect 
the  people  of  the  South  too  highly  to 
doubt  it. 

Let  us  be  just  to  the  South.  Let  us 
not  wrong  the  slave-owner  in  denouncing 
slavery.  The  system  is  a  vicious  one  ; 
but  there  are  conscientious  men  who 
regard  it  as  a  good  institution,  and  yet 
more  who  look  on  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  slave  owners 
have  been  born  and  bred  in  a  1  '<d 
of  slavery,  and  that  they  inherited 
the  prejudices  with  the  property  of  their 
fathers. 

If  we  take  a  generous  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  South,  she  will  appear  entitled 
to  our  kindest  sympathies.  Herself  a 
high-spirited  and  refined  community,  she 
is  brought  into  antagonism  with  all 
civilized  society.  The  convictions  of  the 
world  condemn  her.  She  is  the  pariah 
of  civilization.  The  consciousness  uf  this 
moral  outlawry  galls  a  people  at  once 


sensitiye  and  proud ;  and  hence  those  out- 
bursts, which  seem  to  us  to  partake  al- 
most of  the  character  of  frenzy,  are  but 
the  exacerbations  of  that  chronic  irrita- 
tion which  is  gnawing  continually  at  its 
heart.  The  South,  too,  knows  full  well 
the  evils  connected  with  her  social  system. 
Who  should  know  them  better  ?  With 
Spartan  fortitude  she  smiles  in  the  world's 
face,  while  her  inward  vitals  are  con- 
sumed. 

The  South  feels,  further,  that  the  con- 
stant agitation  to  which  she  is  subjected 
is  fatal  to  her  progress.  She  yearns  for 
quiet,  that  she  may  follow  peaceably  her 
industrial  concerns.  But  this  desire  of 
her  heart  is  in  vain.  Unrest  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  her  existence.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  external  agitation,  as  she 
vainly  thinks;  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  social  system  antagonistic 
to  civilized  opinion,  and  incompatible  with 
her  own  high  culture. 

We  dare  not  encroach  more  upon 
our  reader's  time  by  quoting  fur- 
ther from  one  of  the  strongest, 
soundest^  and  most  cordial  books 
ever  wntten  about  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  South  succeeds 
in  establishing  her  independence, 
and  has  no  other  thought  but 
how  to  confirm  and  extend  slavery, 
can  we  doubt  that  Qod  will  some 
day  find  a  solution  of  this  slave 
problem,  and  what  solution  can 
there  be  but  a  violent  one?  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  this  frightful 
question  is  resolutely  grasped, 
and  some  steps,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  emancipation,  or  at 
least  to  an  amelioration  of  the 
slave's  condition,  taken,  will  not 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
England  at  its  head,  be  bound  to 
come  forward  and  assist  morally 
and  materially  in  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  South?  Upon 
this  question,  and  upon  none  other^ 
hinges,  in  our  judgment,  the  future 
of  the  South.  There  is  in  the 
North  a  plague-spot  as  festering 
and  corrosive  as  slaverv,  from  the 
taint  of  which  the  South,  when  in- 
dependent, will  have  shaken  herself 
free.  We  allude  to  the  deep-seated, 
all-pervadin§  dishonesty  which 
every  Amencan  knows,  and  no 
American  abhors,  and  which  Mr. 
TroUope  lightly  thinks  will  easily 
be  purged  away.  We  think  it  a 
not  less  insidious,  not   less  for- 
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midable  diflficulty  than  slavery 
itself,  and  one  of  which  the  dan- 
gers are  much  less  fully  under- 
stood. But  be  this  as  it  may,  if 
the  South,  whether  independent  or 
not.  disregards  the  testimony  of 
sucn  men  as  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr. 
Olmsted,  let  her  look  well,  and 
look  soon,  to  the  consequences.  It 
is  not  for  the  black  man  that  our 
fears  arise.  Can  any  man  familiar 
with  the  South  fail  to  see  that, 
whatever  slavery  may  be  for  the 
negro,  it  is  ruin  materially  and 
morally  for  the  white  ] 

It  would,  in  conclusion,  be  a 
graceless  omission  if  any  spectator 
of  this  bitter  struggle  should  fail 
to  notice  the  noble  qualities  shown 
upon  both  sides.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  has  the  ancient  boast  of 
Pericles,  that  each  man  in  Athens 
places  his  person  at  the  State's 
oisposal  in  tne  greatest  number  of 
capacities,  and  with  the  most 
graceful  versatility,  been  so  literally 
fulfilled  as  both  by  North  and 
South.*  Nowhere  in  the  world 
have  intelligenjb  freemen  consci- 
ously plunged  into  such  an  un- 
fathomable gulf  of  difficulties  with 
unbroken  self-confidence  rather 
than  give  up  on  the  one  side  inde- 
pendence, on  the  other  the  lifelong 
dream  of  a  mighty  natioualitv. 
Sav  what  anybodfy  likes,  the  sight 
exhibited  for  six  months  i)ast  in 
New  York  is  without  a  i>arallel, 
and  challenges  present  admiration, 
be  the  thundercloud  which  is 
gathering  as  black  as  it  may.  No 
tax  bill,  scarcely  any  revenue,  a 
debt  which,  let  Mr.  Chase  or  Mr. 
Dawes  say  what  they  like,  cannot 
be  less  than  £250,000,000,  a  coun- 
try in  which,  bouu<Ue88  as  are  its 
resources,  taxation  by  excise  is  an 
impossibility,  and  by  aijgravated 
customs  duties  a  suicidal  nii-stake 
— these  are  singular  antecedents 
from  which  to  deduce  a  conclusion 
of  (iovernment  securities  at  a  pre- 
mium, at  a  moment  when  tlie  ex- 
penditure of  each  clay  gn>WH  and 
increases  like  a  tidal  wave.    Turn 


again  to  the  South,  and  estimate 
the  privations  to  which  she  has 
voluntarily  submitted,  the  efforts 
which  for  fifteen  months  she  has 
sustained  Is  this  a  country  to  be 
subdued  and  held  down  like 
Venetia  or  Poland?  Venetia  and 
Poland  had  no  such  anterior  heri- 
tage of  liberty,  and  were  therefore 
incompetent  to  secure  for  them* 
selves  one  tithe  of  the  consideration 
already  accorded  by  the  world  to 
the  Confederate  States.  In  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  perplexity,  of 
doubt  and  dismay,  there  is  onhf 
one  fact  which  affords  firm  stana- 
ing-ground  to  the  spectator — the 
fact  that  already  Southern  inde- 
pendence i^  2k  fail  accompli. 

But  there  is  another  fact  not  less 
inexorably  demonstrated  to  the 
Northern  States,  if  they  could  only 
see  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
emphasize  the  vast  elements  of 
greatness  which  they  have  showu 
in  this  struggle,  or  the  many  cir- 
cumstances which  make  their  pride 
and  self-confidence  excusable  and 
natural  They  have  taught  the 
world  much;  they  have  got  one 
thing  to  learn.  There  is  the  no- 
blest of  futures  still  before  them, 
if  they  wUl  submit  to  learn  one 
lesson.  It  is  a  lesson  which  the 
American  nation  never  could  have 
learnt  without  some  such  intensity 
of  misfortune  as  they  are  swiftly 
and  eagerly  resolute  to  bring  on 
themselves,  and  which  a  world  in 
arms  against  them  would  have 
been  powerless  to  teach.  It  is,  that 
all  the  vast  resources,  the  mighty 
growing  iK>pulation,  the  indomit- 
able elasticity  of  character,  the 
diffused  intelligence,  are  nothing 
worth  to  make  a  great  nation 
unless  one  clement  is  added. 
Precious  indeed  will  be  the  legacy 
l>e4iueath(Hl  by  this  war,  by  the 
years  of  suflfering,  shame,  and 
agony  which  it  will  entail,  if  the 
simple  truism  which  we  are  al)Out 
to  enunciate  is  eventually  learnt. 
It  is-  that  there  can  be  no  true 
greatness  without  humility ! 


*  KvviXtltP  Tt  Xiyw,  Ka9'  kKatrrov  iotcuv  av  fiot  rbv  avrov  aycpa  wap*  t/ftAv 
tiri  irXtTtrr'  &v  ul^  Kai  fitrd  xopirtv  /AoAiffr'  av  U'vpawiX^  ro  vwfia  avrapn^ 
wapixt^Bau—Thucjfdidet,  ii.  41. 
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THE  last  paper  having  consisted 
of  little  more  than  definition  of 
terms,  I  purpose,  in  this,  to  expand 
and  illustrate  the  given  definitions, 
so  a^  to  avoid  confusion  in  their 
use  when  we  enter  into  the  de- 
tail of  our  subject. 

The  view  wliich  has  been  taken 
of  the  nature  of  wealth,  namely, 
that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  value 
developed  by  a  vital  power,  is 
directly  opposed  to  two  neariy  uni- 
versal conceptions  of  wealth.  In 
the  assertion  that  value  is  prima- 
rily intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea 
that  anything  whicli  is  an  object  of 
desire  to  numbers,  and  is  limited 
in  quantity,  may  be  called,  or  vir- 
tually become,  wealth.  And  in  the 
assertion  that  value  is  secondarily 
dependent  upon  power  in  the  pos- 
sessor, it  opposes  the  idea  that 
wealth  consists  of  things  exchange- 
able at  rated  prices.  Before  going 
farther,  we  will  make  these  two 
positions  clearer. 

I.  First.  All  wealth  is  intrinsic, 
and  is  not  constituted  by  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  Tliis  is  easily  seen  in 
the  case  of  things  affecting  the  body ; 
we  know,  that  no  force  of  fantasy 
will  make  stones  nourishing,  or 
poison  innocent;  but  it  is  less 
apparent  in  things  affecting  the 
mind.  We  are  easily — perhaps 
willingly— misled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  beneficial  results  obtained 
by  industries  addressed  wholly  to 
the  gratification  of  fanciful  desire ; 
and  apt  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  widely  coveted,  dearly  bought, 
and  pleasurable  in  possession,  must 
be  included  in  our  definition  of 
wealth.    It  is  the  more  difficult  to 
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quit  ourselves  of  this  error  because 
many  things  which  are  true  wealth 
in  moderate  use,  yet  become  false 
wealth'  in  immoderate :  and  many 
things  are  mixed  of  gooa  and  evil,— 
as  mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art, 
— out  of  which  one  person  will  §et 
the  good,  and  another  the  evil ;  . 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no 
fixed  good  or  evil  in  the  things 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  view 
taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and 
good  are  fixed  in  essence  and  in 
proportion.  They  are  separable  by 
instinct  and  judgment,  but  not  in- 
terchangeable ;  and  in  things  in 
which  evil  depends  upon*  excess, 
the  point  of  excess,  tnough  inde- 
finable, is  fixed;  and  the  power 
of  the  thing  is  on  the  hither  side 
for  good,  and  on  the  farther  side 
for  evil  And  in  all  cases  this 
power  is  inherent,  not  dependent 
on  opinion  or  choice.  Our  thoughts 
of  things  neither  make,  nor  mar 
their  eternal  force ;  nor — which  is 
the  most  serious  point  for  future 
consideration — can  they  prevent 
the  effect  of  it  upon  ourselves. 

Therefore,  the  object  of  the 
special  analysis  of  wealth  into 
which  we  have  presently  to  enter 
will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate 
what  is  serviceable,  as  to  distin- 
guish what  is  destructive ;  and  to 
show  that  it  is  inevitably  destruc- 
tive ;  that  to  receive  pleasure  from 
an  evil  thing  is  not  to  escape  from, 
or  alter  the  evil  of  it,  but  to  be 
altered  hy  it;  that  is,  to  suffer 
from  it  to  the  utmost,  having  our 
own  nature,  in  that  degree,  made 
evil  also.    And  it  will  be  shown 
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forther,  that,  through  whatever 
len^h  of  time  or  subtleties  of  con- 
nexion the  harm  is  accomplished, 
(being  also  less  or  more  according 
to  the  fineness  and  worth  of  the 
humanity  on  which  it  is  wrought), 
still,  nothing  htU  harm  ever  comes 
of  a  bad  thing. 

So  that,  finally,  wealth  is  not 
the  accidental  object  of  a  morbid 
desire,  but  the  constant  object  of  a 
legitimate  one.*  By  the  fury  of 
ignorance,  and  fitf  ulness  of  caprice, 
large  interests  may  be  continually 
attached  to  things  unserviceable  or 
hurtful ;  if  their  nature  could  be 
altered  by  our  passions,  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  would  be  but 
as  the  weighing  of  clouds,  and  the 
portioning  out  of  shadowa  But  of 
uporance  there  is  no  science ;  and 
m.  caprice  no  law.  Their  disturb- 
ing forces  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  economy,  but  have  no- 
thing in  conmion  with  them ;  the 
calm  arbiter  of  national  destiny 
regards  only  essential  power  for 
good  in  all  it  accumulates,  and  alike 
disdains  the  wanderings  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  thirsts  of  disease. 

11.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that 
wealth  is  not  only  intrinsic,  but 
dependent,  in  order  to  become 
effectual,  on  a  given  degree  of  vital 
power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed 
to  anotiier  popular  \iew  of  wealth ; 
— namely,  that  though  it  may  always 
be  constituted  by  caprice,  it  is, 
when  so   constituted,    a   substan- 


tial thing,  of  which  ffiven  quanti- 
ties may  be  counted  as  existing 
here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable  at 
rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three 
errors.  The  first  and  chief  is  the 
overlooking  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
changeableness  of  commodity,  or 
effective  demand  for  it.  depends 
on  the  sum  of  capacity  for  its  use 
existing,  here,  or  elsewhere.  The 
book  we  cannot  read,  or  picture 
we  take  no  delight  in,  may  in- 
deed be  called  part  of  our  wealth, 
in  so  far  as  we  have  power  of  ex- 
changing either  for  something  we 
like  better.  But  our  power  of  ef- 
fecting such  exchange,  and  yet' 
more,  of  effecting  it  to  advantage, 
depends  absolutely  on  the  number 
of  accessible  persons  who  can  un- 
derstand the  book,  or  ei^oy  the 
painting,  and  who  will  dispute 
the  possession  of  them.  Thus  the 
actual  worth  of  either,  even  to  uai 
depends  no  less  on  tneir  essential 
goodness  than  on  the  capacity 
existing  somewhere  for  the  percep- 
tion of  it ;  and  it  is  vain  in  any 
completed  system  of  production  to 
think  of  obtaining  one  without  the 
other.  So  that,  though  the  great 
political  economist  knows  that  co- 
existence of  capacity  for  use  with 
temporary  ))osses8ion  cannot  be 
always  secured,  the  final  £eu^,  on 
widen  he  bases  all  action  and  ad- 
ministration, is  that,  in  the  whole 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  he  has 


*  Few  pattages  of  the  book  which  at  least  some  part  of  the  nations  at  present 
most  advanced  in  civilizaiion  aociept  as  an  expression  of  final  tmth,  have  been  more 
distorted  than  those  bearing  on  Idolatry.  For  the  idolatrj  there  denounced  is 
neither  sculpture,  nor  veneration  of  scalptare.  It  is  siniplj  the  substitution  of  an 
'Eidolon/  phantajon,  or  imagination  of  Qood,  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring  ; 
from  the  llighest  Living  Good,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest  material  good  whidi 
ministers  to  it.  The  Creator,  and  the  things  created,  which  He  is  said  to  have  *■  seen 
good  *  in  creating,  are  in  this  their  etenud  goodness  always  called  Helpful  or  Holy  : 
and  the  sweep  and  range  of  idolatry  extend  to  the  rejection  of  any  or  all  of  these, 
'  calling  evil  good,  and  goofi  evil, — patting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter/  so 
betraying  the  first  of  all  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life,  and  with  resolute  opposite 
loyalty  serving  our  own  imagination  of  good,  which  is  the  law,  nut  of  the  duelling, 
but  of  the  Grave,  (otherwise  called  the  law  of  error;  or  *mark  missing,"  which  we 
translate  law  of  'Sin*),  these  'two  masters,*  between  whuse  services  wc  have  to 
choose,  being  otherwise  distinguished  as  G«id  and  'Mammon,*  which  Mammon, 
though  we  narrowly  take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only,  is  in  truth  the  great  evil 
Spirit  of  false  and  food  desire,  or  '  Covetousness,  which  is  Idolatry.'  So  tliat 
loonoclasm — image-  or  likeness- breaking — is  easy  ;  but  an  idol  cannot  be  broken — it 
must  be  forsaken,  and  this  is  not  so  easy,  either  in  rvsulution  or  persuasion.  For 
men  may  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  an  image,  but  not  of  the  emptinSM 
of  a  phantasm. 
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to  deal  with,  for  every  grain  of  in- 
trinsic value  produced  he  must 
with  exactest  cnemistry  produce  its 
twin  grain  of  governing  capacity, 
or  in  the  degree  of  his  fEiilure 
he  has  no  wealth.  Nature's  chal- 
lenge to  us  is  in  earnest,  as  the 
Assyrian's  mock ;  *  I  will  give  thee 
two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be 
able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon 
them.'  Bavieca's  paces  are  brave, 
if  the  Cid  backs  nim  ;  but  woe  to 
us,  if  we  take  the  dust  of  capacity, 
wearing  the  armour  of  it,  for 
capacity  itself,  for  so  all  procession, 
however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it, 
is  to  the  tomb. 

The  second  error  in  tliis  popular 
view  of  wealth  is  that,  in  estimat- 
ing property  which  we  cannot  use 
as  wealth,  because  it  is  exchange- 
able, we  in  reality  confuse  wealth 
with  money.  The  land  we  have  no 
skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which 
is  sealed  to  us,  or  dress  which  is 
superfluous,  may  indeed  be  ex- 
changeable, but  as  such  are  nothing 
more  than  a  cumbrous  form  of 
bank-note,  of  doubtful  and  slow 
convertibility.  As  long  as  we  retain 
possession  of  them,  we  merely  keep 
our  bank-notes  in  the  shape  of 
gravel  or  clay,  of  book  leaves,  or 
of  embroidered  tissue.  Circum- 
stances may  perhaps  render  such 
forms  the  safest,  or  a  certain  com- 
placency may  attach  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  them; — into  both  these 


advantages  we  shall  inouire  after- 
wards ;  I  wish  the  reader  only  to 
observe  here,  that  exchangeable 
property  which  we  cannot  use  is, 
to  us  personally,  merely  one  of 
the  forms  of  money,  not  of  wealth. 
The  third  error  in  the  popular 
view  is  the  confusion  of  guardian- 
ship with  possession;  the  real  state 
of  men  of  property  being,  too  com- 
monly, that  of  curators,  not  posses- 
sors of  wealth.  For  a  man's  power 
over  his  property  is  at  the  widest 
range  of  it,  nvefold ;  it  is  power  of 
Use,  Administration,  Ostentation, 
Destruction,  or  Bequest :  and  pos- 
session is  in  use  only,  which  for  each 
man  is  sternly  limited ;  so  that  such 
things,  and  so  much  of  them,  are 
well  for  him,  or  Wealth ;  and  more 
of  them,  or  any  other  things,  are 
ill  for  him,  or  Illth.  Plunged  to 
the  lips  in  Orinoco,  he  shall  drink 
to  his  thirst  measure, — ^more,  at  his 

Eeril ;  with  a  thousand  oxen  on  his 
mds,  he  shall  eat  to  his  hunger 
measure, — more,  at  his  periL  He 
cannot  live  in  two  houses  at  once : 
a  few  bales  of  silk  or  wool  will 
suffice  for  the  fabric  of  all  the 
clothes  he  can  ever  wear,  and  a  few 
books  will  probably  hold  all  the 
furniture  good  for  ms  brain.*  Be- 
yond these,  in  the  best  of  ns  but 
narrow,  capacities,  we  have  but  the 

Eower  of  administering,  or  if  for 
arm,    ma^-administering,    wealth 
(that  is  to  say,  distributing,  lending, 


*  I  reserve  nntil  the  completion  and  collection  of  these  papers,  any  support  by  "the 
authority  of  other  writers  of  the  statements  made  in  them ;  were,  indeed,  such  autho- 
rities wisely  sought  for  and  shown,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my  writing  at  all. 
Even  in  the  scattered  passages  referring  to  this  subject  in  three  books  of  Carlyle's  : — 
Sartor  Rcsartus ;  Past  and  Present ;  and  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets;  all  has  been 
said  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  far  better  than  I  shall  ever  say  it  again.  But  the 
habit  of  the  public  mind  at  present  is  to  require  everything  to  be  uttered  diffusely, 
loudly,  and  seven  times  over,  before  it  will  listen  ;  and  it  has  exclaimed  against  these 
papers  of  mine,  as  if  they  contained  things  daring  and  new,  when  there  is  not  one 
assertion  in  them  of  which  the  truth  has  not  been  for  ages  known  to  the  wisest,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  It  will  be  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  me 
hereafter,  to  collect  their  words  than  to  add  to  mine  ;  Horace* s  clear  rendering  of  the 
substance  of  the  preceding  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found  room  for  at  once. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unom 
Nee  studio  citharae,  nee  Musae  deditns  uUi  ; 
Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor,  nautica  vela 
A  versos  mercaturis,  delirus  et  amens 
Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis 
Qui  nammos  aummque  recondit,  neschis  uti 
Compositis  ;  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  ? 

With  which  it  ia  perhaps  deBiiable  also  to  gire  Xenophon'a  statement,  it  being  olemr 
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orincreasingit) ; — of  exhibiting  it  (a 
in  magnificence  of  retinue  or  rami 


(as 
fumi- 
ture),^f  destroying,  or,  finally,  of 
bequeathing  it.  And  with  multi- 
tuoes  of  rich  men,  administration 
degenerates  into  curatorship  *  they 
merely  hold  their  propertyin  cnarge, 
as  Trustees,  for  tne  benefit  of  some 
person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  to 
t>e  delivered  upon  their  death ;  and 
the  position,  explained  in  clear 
terms  would  hardly  seem  a  covet- 
able  one.  What  would  be  the  pro- 
bable decision  of  a  youth  on  his 
entrance  into  life,  to  whom  the 
career  hoped  for  him  was  proposed 
in  terms  such  as  these :  '  You  must 
work  unremittingly,  and  with  your 
utmost  intelligence,  during  all  your 
available  years ;  you  will  thus  ac- 
cumulate wealth  to  a  large  amount; 
but  you  must  touch  none  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  needful  for  your 
support.  Whatever  simis  you  gain 
beyond  those  required  lor  your 
decent  and  moderate  maintenance 
shall  be  properly  taken  care  of,  and 
on  your  death-bed  you  shall  have 
the  power  of  determining  to  whom 
they  shall  belong,  or  to  what  pur- 
poses be  applied  f 

The  labour  of  life,  under  such 
conditions,  would  probably  be  nei- 
ther zealous  nor  cneerful :  yet  the 
only  difference  between  tliis  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  ordinary  ca- 
Eitalist  is  the  power  wliich  the 
ktter  delights  in  supposing  him- 
self to  possess,  and  wiiich  is  attri- 


buted to  him  by  others,  of  spendizig 
his  money  at  any  moment  This 
pleasure,  taken  in  the  imagination 
of  power  to  part  with  that  with 
which  we  have  no  intention  of 
parting,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
though  commonest  forms  of  the 
Eidolon,  Phantasm,  or  of  Wealth. 
But  the  political  economifit  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  idealism,  and 
looks  only  to  the  practical  issue  of  it, 
— namely,  that  the  holder  of  wealth, 
in  such  temper,  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
collection;  or  as  a  money-chest 
with  a  slit  in  it,*  set  in  the  public 
thoroughfjEire ;— chest  of  whicn  only 
Death  has  the  key,  and  probably 
Chance  the  distribution  of  contents. 
In  his  function  of  lender  (which, 
however,  is  one  of  administration, 
not  use,  as  far  as  he  is  himself  con- 
cerned), the  capitalist  takes,  indeed, 
a  more  interesting  aspect ;  but  even 
in  th^t  function,  his  relations  with 
the  state  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  mechanism  for  the  con- 
venient contraction  of  debt ; — a 
function  the  more  miscliievous,  be- 
cause a  nation  invariably  appeases 
its  conscience  i^ith  respect  to  an 
unjustifiable  expense  by  meeting  it 
with  borrowed  funds,— expresses  its 
repentance  of  a  foolish  piece  of 
business  by  letting  its  tradesmen 
wait  for  their  money, — and  always 
leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for 
the  work  which  will  be  of  tlie'least 
service  to  them.t 


than  anj  Engliih  one  can  be,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  general  Qreek  term  for 
wealth,  *  useable  things.' 

TaifvA  apa  ovra,  rtf  n\v  kwitrrafiiv^  ;^p»}(r9ai  ahriv 
tKaffroiQ  XPW^'''^  kOTi^  rtf  fk  fAt)  JTiora/iiiY'f  ov 
XPVfiaTa'  Utanip  yi  avXol  rtf  /ici/  iriffrafiivtit  a^iwc 
XSyov  a/'Xfiv  xi>'//'<"'«  <*<"»  ''V  ^«  /*')  iirnrrauirtf) 
ovciv  fiaXXov  i;  dxpV^Toi  XiOoi,  ii  fit)  inoficolTo  yt 
al'TovQ.     *     *     *     M>)  irwXo/'/icvoi  fitv  yap  ov  xp^tf^f*^^ 
klfitv  oi  aiXoi'  {ovfiv  yAp  vp^<ri/ioJ  fieri)  iruXovfiivoi  fi 
Xpht^aTa'     IIpoc  Tavra  C  o  iu»KpdrriQ  iittci',  iiv  itri^rriTai 
yi  TcmXtiv.     Ei  H  wmXolti  av  irpoc  rovTov  oq  fit) 
IwiffriiTM  xp'i'f^ot,  oifCk  wmXovfiivoi  iioi  xpnf^oTa, 

*  The  orifice  being  not  merely  of  a  receptant,  but  of  a  surtional  character. 
Among  the  types  of  human  rirtueand  vice  presented  grotefquely  by  the  lower  nuiinals, 
perhaps  none  is  more  curiously  definite  than  that  nf  avarice  in  the  CeplialoiK>d  ; 
a  creature  which  has  a  purse  fur  a  body  ;  a  hawk*s  beak  for  a  mouth  ;  Buckcrf  for 
feet  and  hands  ;  and  whose  house  is  iu  own  skeleton. 

t  It  would  be  well  if  a  somewhat  dogged  conviction  could  be  enforced  on  nations 
ai  on  individuals,  that,  with  few  exceptiona,  what  they  cannot  at  preiient  pay  for, 
ihtj  should  not  at  present  have. 
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Quit  of  these  three  sources  of 
misconception,  the  reader  will  have 
little  farther  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending the  real  nature  of  Effectual 
value.  He  may,  however,  at  first 
not  without  surprise,  perceive  the 
consequences  involved  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  definition.  For  if 
the  actual  existence  of  wealth  be 
dependent  on  the  power  of  its  pos- 
sessor, it  follows  that  the  sum  of 
wealth  held  by  the  nation,  instead 
of  being  constant  or  calculable, 
varies  hourly,  nay,  momentarily, 
mth  the  number  and  character  of 
its  holders ;  and  that  in  changing 
hands,  it  changes  in  quantity.  And 
farther,  since  the  worth  of  the 
currency  is  proportioned  to  the 
sum  of  material  wealth  which  it 
represents,  if  the  sum  of  the  wealth 
changes,  tne  worth  of  the  currency 
changes.  And  thus  both  the  sum 
of  the  property,  and  power  of  the 
currency,  of  the  State,  vary  mo- 
mentarily as  the  chajracter  and 
number  of  the  holders.    And  not 


only  so,  but  a  different  rate  and 
manner  of  variation  is  caused  bv 
the  character  of  the  holders  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wealth.  The  transi- 
tions of  value  caused  by  the  change- 
ter  of  the  holders  of  land  differ  in 
mode  from  those  caused  by  charac- 
ter in  holders  of  works  of  art ;  and 
these  again  from  those  caused  by 
character  in  holders  of  machinery 
or  other  working  capital  But  we 
cannot  examine  tnese  special  pheno- 
mena^  of  any  kind  of  wealth  untU 
we  have  a  dear  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  true  currency  expr^ses 
them  J  and  of  the  resuftuig  modes 
in  which  the  cost  and  price  of  am 
artide  are  related  to  its  value.  To 
obtain  this  we  must  approach  the 
subject  in  its  first  elements. 

Let  us  suppose  a  national  store 
of  wealth,  real  or  imaginary  (that 
is  to  sajr,  composed  of  material 
things  either  useful,  or  believed 
to  be  so),  presided  over  by  a  Qa- 
vemment^*  and  that  every  work- 
man, havmg  produced  any  article 


*  The  reader  is  to  inolade  here  in  the  idea  of  'GoTemment,'  any  braneh  of  the 
Executive,  or  even  any  body  of  private  persons,  entrusted  with  the  practical  management 
of  public  interests  unconnected  directly  with  their  own  personal  ones.  In  theoretical 
discussions  of  legislative  interference  with  political  economy,  it  is  usually,  and  of 
course  unnecessarily,  assumed  that  Qi)vemment  must  be  always  of  that  form  and  foroe 
in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it ; — ^that  its  abuses  can  never  be  less^  nor 
its  wisdom  greater,  nor  its  powers  more  numerous.  But,  practically,  the  custom  in 
most  civilized  countries  is,  for  every  man  to  deprecate  the  interference  of  Government 
as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal  advantage^  and  to  call  for  it  when  they  cease  to 
do  so.  The  request  of  the  Manchester  Economists  to  be  supplied  with  cotton  l^  the 
Government  (the  system  of  supply  and  demand  having,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrow* 
folly  short  of  the  expectations  of  scientific  persons  from  it),  is  an  interesting  case  in 
point.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  less  wide  and  bitter  suffering  (suffering,  too^  of  the 
innocent)  had  been  needed  to  force  the  nation,  or  some  part  of  i^  to  ask  itself  why  a 
body  of  men,  already  confessedly  capable  of  managing  matters  both  military  and 
divine,  should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested  at  ne^  to  proride  in  some  wise  for 
sustenance  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  secure,  if  it  might  be  (and  it  might,  I  think, 
even  the  rather  be),  purity  of  bodily  aliment,  as  well  as  of  religious  conviction  ? 
Why,  having  made  many  roads  for  the  passage  of  armies,  they  may  not  make  a  ftw 
for  the  conveyance  of  food ;  and  after  organising,  with  applause,  various  schemoi 
of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  Public,  organize,  moreover,  some  methods  of  bodily 
nourishment  for  them  ?  Or  is  the  soul  so  much  lees  trustworthy  in  its  instlneta  than 
the  stomach,  that  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  inconvenient  to  the  other  ! 

There  is  a  strange  fallacy  running  at  this  time  through  all  talk  about  free-trade. 
It  is  continually  assumed  that  every  kind  of  Government  interference  takes  away 
liberty  of  trade.  Whereas  liberty  is  lost  only  when  interference  hinders,  not 
when  it  helps.  Ton  do  not  take  away  a  man*s  freedom  by  showing  him  his  road--- 
nor  by  making  it  smoother  for  him  (not  that  it  is  always  derirable  to  do  ski,  but  it 
may  be) ;  nor  even  by  fencing  it  for  him,  if  there  is  an  open  ditch  at  the  side  of  it. 
The  real  mode  in  which  protection  interferes  with  libor^,  and  the  real  evil  of  it»  is 
not  in  its  *  protecting  *  one  person,  but  in  its  hindering  another ;  a  form  of  interferenee 
which  invariably  does  most  mischief  to  the  person  it  is  intended  to  serve,  which  tlM 
Northern  AmericansarcTlaboat  discomfortably  to  disoover,  nnless  they  think  better  of  iL 

There  is  also  a  ludicrous  oonfiision  in  many  persons'  minds  between  psotectionapd 
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inyolving  labour  in  its  production, 
and  for  wbich  be  has  no  immediate 
use,  brings  if  to  add  to  this  store, 
receiving  from  the  Government,  in 
exchange,  an  order  either  for  the 
return  of  the  thing  itself,  or  of  its 
equivalent  in  other  things,*  such  as 
he  may  choose  out  of  the  store 
at  any  time  when  he  needs  them. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  labourer 
speedily  uses  this  general  order, 
or,  in  common  language,  *  spends 
the  money,'  he  has  neither  chan^d 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation 
nor  bin  own,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  may  have  produced  useful  and 
consumed  useless  articles,  or  vice 
tfersd.  But  if  he  does  not  use, 
or  uses  in  part  only,  the  order 
he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some 

Portion  of  it-  and  thus  every 
ay  bringing  nis  contribution  to 
the  national  store,  lavs  by  some 
per-centage  of  the  order  received 
in  exchange  for  it,  he  increases  the 
national  wealth  daily  by  as  much 
as  he  does  not  use  of  the  received 
order,  and  to  the  same  amount 
accumulates  a  monetary  claim  on 
the  Government.  It  is  of  course 
always  in  his  iH)Wcr,  as  it  is  his 
legal  right,  to  oring  forward  this 
accumulation  of  claim,  and  at  once 
to  consume,  destn>y.  or  distribute, 
the  sum  of  his  wealtli.  Supposing 
he  never  does  so,  but  dies,  leaving 
his  claim  to  (»thers,  he  has  enriched 
the  State  during  his  life  by  the 
quantity  of  wealth  over  which  that 
claim  extends,  or  has,  in  other 
words,  rcndcretl  so  much  addi- 
tional life  passible  in  the  State,  of 
which  i-ulditional  life  he  bequeaths 
the  immediate  posHibilitv  to  those 
whom  he  invests  with  his  claim. 
Supposing  him  to  cancel  the  chiim, 
he  would  distrihutc  this  imssibility 
of  life  among  the  nation  at  lar^e. 


We  hitherto  consider  the  Govern- 
ment itself  as  simply  a  conservative 
power,  taking  charge  of  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  it 

But  a  Government  may  be  fiu: 
other  than  a  conser\'ative  power. 
It  may  be  on  the  one  hand  con- 
structive, on  the  other  destructive. 

K  a  constructive,  or  improving 
power,  using  all  the  wealth  en- 
trusted to  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  nation  is  enriched  in  root  ana 
branch  at  once,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  enablcKi  for  every  order 
presented,  to  return  a  quantity  of 
wealth  greater  than  the  order  was 
written  for.  according  to  the  fruc- 
tification obtained  in  the  interim.t 
This  ability  inay  be  either  con- 
cealed, in  which  case  the  currency 
does  not  completely  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  it  may 
be  manifested  by  the  continiuu 
payment  of  the  excess  of  value  on 
each  order,  in  which  case  there  is 
(irrespectively,  observe,  of  collate- 
ral results  aiterwards  to  be  exa- 
minc<l)  a  i>erpetual  rise  in  the  worth 
of  the  currency,  tliat  is  to  say,  a 
fall  in  the  jjrice  of  all  articles  re- 
])resentcd  by  it. 

But  if  the  Government  be  de- 
structive, or  a  consuming  power,  it 
becomes  unable  to  return  the  value 
receivetl  on  the  presentation  of  the 
order. 

This  inability  may  either  (A)  be 
concealed  by  meeting  demands  to 
the  full,  until  it  issue  in  bank- 
ruptcy, or  in  some  form  of  national 
debt ;  -  or  (\V  it  may  ife  concealed 
during  oscillatory  movements  i>e- 
tweeii  destructiveness  and  produc- 
tiveness, which  result  on  the  whole 
in  stability  ;-  or  (C  it  maybe  mani- 
fested l>y  the  C()nsistent  return  of 
less  than  value  roceive«l  on  cacli 
presented    order,    in    which    case 


eDCourageiDent ;  they  differ  niAtvrially.  *  Protoction  *  i^  snvlns  to  tlio  ^oiumoroial 
•ehoolltoj,  /Nobody  iihall  hit  yoa.*  *  EooonnK^ment,*  is  Raying  tu  him,  *That'H  the 
way  U)  hit." 

*  The  qaeRtion  of  equivalence  (namely,  how  niach  wine  a  ihhh  is  t<>  rivcive  in 
return  for  no  much  corn,  or  how  much  coal  in  ri'turn  f«>r  lui  miirh  in<Di  is  a  quito 
■eintrate  one,  whirh  we  will  examine  presently.  Kur  the  tim«%  lit  it  \n*  nsMiuiMl  that 
thill  equivalence  haii  been  dctermini'd,  and  that  the  UiTcrnmi-iit  onliT  in  c.M'hrniL-o  for 
a  fixed  weight  of  any  article  (calleil,  nuppiMc,  'i),  in  rithor  f>r  the  r«  turn  of  that 
weight  of  the  article  itiwlf,  or  of  another  fixed  mcijrht  v{  tin*  iiMi.-U-  /•,  ..r  aiifthor  of 
the  article  r,  and  no  on. 

t  The  reader  mnxt  lie  warned  in  ailtmnee  that  thf>  CMhiliiiniiH  hen*  hU}'p<iKe<l  hare 
aothiog  to  do  with  the  '  intcrreit  *  of  moMj  coumooly  so  calleti. 
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there  is  a  consistent  fall  in  the 
worth  of  the  currency,  or  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  things  represented 
by  it. 

Now,  if  for  this  conception  of  a 
central  Government,  we  substitute 
that  of  another  body  of  jjersons 
occupied  in  industrial  pursuits,  of 
wliom  each  adds  in  ins  private 
capacity  to  the  common  store: 
so  that  the  store  itself,  instead 
of  remaining  a  public  property 
of  ascertainable  quantity,  for  the 
guardianship  of  which  a  body  of 
public  men  are  responsible,  be- 
comes disseminated  private  pro- 
perty, each  man  giving  in  exchange 
for  any  article  received  from 
anotlier,  a  general  order  for  its 
equivalent  in  whatever  other  arti- 
cle the  claimant  may  desire  (such 
general  order  being  payable  by  any 
member  of  the  society  in  whose 
})ossession  the  demanded  article 
may  be  found),  we  at  once  obtain 
ail  approximation  to  the  actual 
condition  of  a  civilized  mercantile 
community,  from  which  approxi- 
niation  we  might  easily  proceed 
into  still  completer  analysis.  I 
l)urpose,  however,  to  arrive  at 
every  result  by  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  simpler  conception ; 
but  1  wish  the  reader  to  observe,  in 
the  meantime,  that  both  the  social 
conditions  thus  supposed  (and  I 
will  by  anticipation  say  also,  all 
p().ssible  social  conditions,)  agree  in 
two  great  points;  namely,  in  the 
I)rimal  importance  of  the  supposed 
national  store  or  stock,  and  m  its 
destructibilityor  improveabiUty  by 
the  holders  of  it. 

I.  Observe  that  in  both  condi- 
tions, that  of  central  Government- 
holding,  and  diffused  private-hold- 
ing, the  quantity  of  stock  is  of 
the  same  national  moment.  In 
the  one  case,  indeed,  its  amount 
may  be  known  by  examination  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  con- 
fided; in  the  other  it  cannot  be 
known  but  by  exposing  the  private 
affairs  of  every  individual  But, 
known  or  unknown,  its  significance 
is  the  same  under  each  condition. 
The  riches  of  the  nation  consist  in 
the  abundance,  and  their  wealth 
depends  on  the  nature  of  this  store. 

LL  In  the  second  place,  both  con- 


ditions (and  all  other  possible  ones) 
agree  in  the  destructibility  or  im- 

groveability  of  the  store  by  its 
olders.  Whether  in  private  hands, 
or  under  Government  charge,  the 
national  store  may  be  daily  con- 
sumed, or  daily  enlarged,  oy  its 
possessors ;  and  whilel£e  currency 
remains  apparently  unaltered^  the 
property  it  represents  may  diminish 
or  increase. 

The  first  question,  then,  which 
we  have  to  put  under  our  simple 
conception  of  central  Government, 
namely,  *  What  store  has  itV  is  one 
of  equal  importance,  whatever  may 
be  the  constitution  of  the  State; 
while  the  second  question — namelj^ 
*  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  store  f 
involves  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  itself. 

The  first  inquiry  resolves  itself 
into  three  heads : 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
store  1 

2.  What  is  its  quantity  in  re- 
lation to  the  population  ? 

3.  What  is  Its  quantity  in  re- 
lation to  the  currency] 

The  second  inquiry,  into  two : — 

1.  Who  are  the  Holders  of  the 
store,  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the 
store,  (that  is  to  say  the  holders  of 
the  currency,)  and  in  what  propor- 
tions ] 

We  wiU  examine  the  range  of 
the  first  three  questions  in  the  pre- 
sent paper;  of  the  two  following, 
in  the  sequeL 

I.  Question  Fiest.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  store  ?  Has  the  nation 
hitherto  worked  for  and  gathered 
the  right  thing  or  the  wrong  1  On 
that  issue  rest  the  possibilities  of 
its  life. 

For  example,  let  ns  imagine  a 
society,  of  no  great  extent,  occupied 
in  procuring  and  lajring  up  store  of 
com,  wine,  wool,  silk,  and  other  such 
preserveable  materials  of  food  and 
clothing ;  and  that  it  has  a  currency 
representing  them.  Imagine  far- 
ther, that  on  days  of  festivity,  the 
society  discovering  itself  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  pyrotechnics,  gra- 
dually turns  its  attention  more  and 
more  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder ;  so  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  labourers,  giving  what  time 
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they  can  spare  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, bnng  increasing  quantities 
of  combustibles  into  the  store,  and 
use  the  general  orders  received  in 
exchange  to  obtain  such  wine,  wool, 
or  com  as  they  may  have  need  of. 
The  currency  remains  the  same, 
and  represents  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  material  in  the  store, 
and  of  labour  spent  in  producing 
it  But  the  com  and  wine  gradu- 
ally vanish,  and  in  their  place,  as 
gradually,  appear  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre; till  at  last,  the  labourers 
who  have  consumed  corn  and  sup- 
plied nitre,  presenting  on  a  festal 
morning  some  of  their  currency  to 
obtain  materials  for  the  feast,  dis- 
cover that  no  amount  of  currency 
•will  command  anything  Festive, 
except  Fire.  The  supply  of  rockets 
is  unlimited,  but  that  of  food, 
limited  in  a  quite  final  manner; 
and  the  whole  currency  in  the  hands 
of  the  society  represents  an  infinite 
power  of  detonation,  but  none  of 
existence. 

This  statement,  caricatured  as  it 
may  seem,  is  only  exa;2:gerated  in 
assuming  the  persistence  of  the 
foUy  to  extremity,  unchecked,  a.s 
in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the  gra- 
dual rise  in  price  of  food.  But  it 
falls  short  of  the  actual  facts  of 
human  life  in  expression  of  tiie 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  folly 
itself.  For  a  creat  part  (the  reader 
would  not  believe  how  great  until 
he  saw  the  statistics  in  detail)  of 
the  most  earnest  and  ingenious 
industry  of  the  world  is  sj^ent  in 
producing  munitions  of  war ;  gather- 
ing, that  is  to  say  the  materials, 
not  of  festive^  but  of  consuming 
fire;  filling  its  stores  with  all 
power  of  the  instruments  of  i)ain, 
amd  all  afiluence  of  the  ministries 
of  dcjith.  It  was  no  true  Trioiifn 
d^Un  .l/^^/'ftfwhich  men  have  seen  and 
feared  (sometimes  scarcely  feared) 
Ro  long ; — wherein  he  brought  them 
rest  from  their  labours.  We  see 
and  share  another  and  higher  form 
«>f  his  triumph  now.  Task-master, 
instead  of  llelea.ser,  he  rules  the 
dust  of  the  arena  no  loss  than  of 
the  tomb;  and.  content  once  in 
the  grave  whitncr  man  went,  to 


make  his  works  to  cease  and  his 
devices  to  vanish, — ^now,  in  the 
busy  city  and  ou  the  serviceable 
sea.  makes  his  work  to  increase, 
ana  his  devices  to  multiply. 

To  this  doubled  loss,  or  negative 
power  of  labour,  spent  in  produc- 
ing means  of  destruction^  we  have 
to  add  in  our  estimate  of  the  con- 
sequences of  human  folly,  what- 
ever more  insidious  waste  of  toil 
there  is  in  production  of  unneces- 
sary luxuiy.  Such  and  such  an 
occupation  (it  is  said)  supports  so 
many  labourers,  because  so  many 
obtain  wages  in  following  it;  but 
it  is  never  considered  that  unless 
there  be  a  supporting  power  in  the 
product  of  the  occupation,  the 
wa^es  given  to  one  man  are  merely 
witndrawn  from  another.  We  can- 
not say  of  any  trade  that  it  main- 
tains such  and  such  a  number  of 
persons,  unless  we  know  how  and 
where  tne  money,  now  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  its  produce,  would 
nave  been  spent,  if  that  produce 
had  not  been  manufactured.  The 
purchasing  funds  truly  support  a 
number  of  people  in  making  This : 
but  (probaoly)  leave  unsupported 
an  equal  number  who  are  making, 
or  could  have  made  That.  The 
manufacturers  of  small  watches 
thrive  at  Geneva  ; — it  is  well ;— but 
where  would  the  money  spent  on 
small  watches  have  gone,  Ihad  there 
been  no  small  watches  to  buy  ? 

If  the  so  frequently  uttered  apho- 
rism of  mercantile  economy— 
*  labour  is  limited  by  capital,'  were 
true,  this  question  would  be  a  de- 
finite (me.  But  it  is  untrue ;  and 
that  widely.  Out  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  funds  for  wages,  niore<>r 
less  labour  is  to  be  had,  according 
t4)  the  quantity  of  will  wiXXi  which 
we  can  inspire  the  workman  :  and 
the  true  limit  of  labour  is  only  in 
the  limit  of  this  moral  stimulus  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  bodily  iM»wer. 
In  an  ultimiite,  but  entirely  unprac- 
tical sense,  labour  is  limited  hj 
cai)itil,  as  it  is  by  matter — that  is 
to  say,  where  there  is  no  material, 
there  can  be  no  w«»rk,— but  in  the 
practical  sense,  labour  is  limited 
only  by  the  great  original  ca]>ital* 


*  The  apborism,  being  barrie<l  English  for  '  Ubour  is  limited  bj  want  of  cai'ital,* 
iiiTolTes  slso  awkward  Bngiish  in  its  denial,  which  cannot  be  helped. 
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of  Head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even 
in  the  most  artificial  relations  of 
commerce,  it  is  to  capital  as  fire  to 
fuel:  out  of  so  much  fuel,  you 
ca7i  have  only  so  much  fire ;  but 
out  of  so  much  fuel  j^ou  shall  have 
so  much  fire, — not  in  proportion 
to  tlie  mass  of  combustibles,  but 
to  tlie  force  of  wind  that  fans  and 
water  that  quenches ;  and  the  ap- 
pliance of  both.  And  labour  is 
furthered,  as  conflagration  is,  not 
so  much  by  added  fuel,  as  by  ad- 
mitted air. 

For  which  reasons,  I  Lad  to 
insert,  above,  the  qualifying  *  pro- 
bably ;'  for  it  can  never  be  said 
positively  that  the  purchase-money, 
or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  with- 
drawn from  some  other  trade.  The 
object  itself  may  be  the  stimulus  of 
the  production  of  the  money  which 
buys  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  by 
wliich  the  purchaser  obtained  the 
means  of  buying  it,  would  not  have 
been  done  by  him,  unless  he  had 
wanted  that  particular  thing.  And 
the  production  of  any  article  not  in- 
trinsically (nor  in  the  process  of 
manufacture)  injurious,  is  useful,  if 
the  desire  of  it  causes'productive 
labour  in  other  directions. 

In  the  national  store,  therefore, 
the  presence  of  things  intrinsically 
valueless  does  not  imply  an  en- 
tirely coiTclative  absence  of  things 
valuable.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  all  the  labour  spent  on  vanity 
has  been  diverted  from  reality,  and 
that  for  every  bad  thing  produced, 
a  precious  thing  has  been  lost.  Li 
great  measure,  the  vain  things  re- 
present the  results  of  roused  in- 
dolence ;  they  have  been  carved,  as 
toys,  in  extra  time;  and,  if  they 
had  not  been  made,  nothing  else 
would  have  been  made.  Even  to 
munitions  of  war  this  principle 
applies  ;  they  partly  represent  the 
work  of  men  who,  if  they  had  not 
made  spears,  would  never  have 
made  pruning  hooks,  and  who  are 
incapable  of  any  activities  but 
those  of  contest. 

Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of 
the  store  has  to  oe  considered 
under  two  main  lights;  the  one, 
that  of  its  immediate  and  actual 
utility ;  the  other,  that  of  the  past 
national  character  which  it  signi- 


fies by  its  production,  and  future 
character  which  it  must  develoi)e 
by  its  use.  And  the  issue  of  this 
investigation  will  be  to  show  u^ 
that  Economy  does  not  depend 
merely  on  principles  of  'demand 
and  supply,  but  primarily  on  what 
is  demanded,  and  what  is  supplied. 

II.  Question  Second.  —  What 
is  the  quantity  of  the  store  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  ] 

It  follows  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  accurate 
form  in  which  this  question  has  to 
be  put  ia — *  What  quantity  of  each 
article  composing  the  store  exists 
in  proportion  to  the  real  need  for 
it  by  tne  population  V  But  we  shall 
for  the  time  assume,  in  order  to 
keep  all  our  terms  at  the  simplest, 
that  the  store  is  wholly  composed 
of  useful  articles,  and  accurately 
proportioned  to  tne  several  needs 
for  them. 

Now  it  does  not  follow,  because 
the  store  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  that  the 
people  must  be  in  comfort;  nor 
because  it  is  small,  that  they  must 
be  in  distress.  An  active  and  eco- 
nomical race  always  produces  more 
than  it  requires,  ana  lives  (if  it  is 
permitted  to  do  so)  in  competence 
on  the  produce  of  its  daily  labour. 
The  quantity  of  its  store,  great  or 
small,  is  therefore  in  many  respects 
indifierent  to  it,  and  cannot  be 
inferred  from  its  aspect.  Similarly 
an  inactive  and  wasteful  popula- 
tion, which  cannot  live  by  its  daily 
labour,  but  is  dependent,  partly  or 
wholly,  on  consumption  of  its  store, 
may  be  (by  various  difficulties, 
hereafter  to  he  examined,  in  realiz- 
ing or  getting  at  such  store)  re- 
tained in  a  state  of  abject  distress, 
though  its  possessions  may  be 
immense.  But  the  results  always 
involved  in  the  magnitude  of  store 
are,  the  commercial  power  of  the 
nation,  its  security,  and  its  mental 
character.  Its  commercial  power, 
in  that  according  to  the  quantity 
of  its  store  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  dealings;  its  security,  in  that 
according  to  the  quantity  of  its 
store  are  its  means  of  sudden  exer- 
tion or  sustained  endurance ;  and 
its  character,  in  that  certain  con- 
ditions of  civilization  cannot  be 
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attained  without  permanent  and 
continually  accumulating  store,  of 
great  intrinsic  value,  and  of  peculiar 
nature. 

Now,  seeing  that  these  three 
advantages  arise  from  largeness  of 
store  in  proportion  to  population, 
the  question  arises  immediately, 
'Given  the  store — ^is  the  nation 
enriched  by  diminution  of  its 
numbers  ?  Are  a  successful  national 
speculation,  and  a  pestilence,  eco- 
nomically the  same  thing  V 

This  IS  in  part  a  sophistical 
question ;  such  as  it  would  be  to 
ask  whether  a  man  was  richer 
when  struck  by  disease  which  must 
limit  his  life  within  a  predicable 

geriod,  than  he  was  when  in 
ealth.  He  is  enabled  to  enlarge 
his  current  cxi>enses,  and  has  for 
all  puri>08ea  a  larger  sum  at  his 
immediate  disT>osal  (for,  given  the 
fortune,  the  sliorter  the  life,  the 
larger  the  annuity) ;  yet  no  man 
considers  himself  richer  because  he 
is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

The  logical  rej»ly  is  that,  since 
Wealth  is  by  definition  only  the 
means  of  life,  a  nation  cannot  be 
enriched  by  its  own  mortality.  Or 
in  shorter  words,  the  life  is  more 
than  the  meat ;  and  existence  it- 
self, more  wealth  than  the  means 
of  existence.  Wlience,  of  two 
nations  who  have  emial  store,  the 
more  numerous  is  to  dc  considered 
the  richer,  provided  the  type  of  the 
inhabitant  ha  as  high  (for,  thoiich 
the  relative  bulk  of  their  store  l>e 
less,  its  relative  efticioncv,  or  the 
amount  of  effectual  wealth,  must 
be  greater),  liut  if  the  type  of  the 
population  be  deteriorated  by  in- 
crease of  its  numl)ers,  we  have 
evidence  of  i>overty  in  its  worst 
influence  ;  and  then,  to  determine 
whether  the  nation  in  its  total  may 
still  be  justifiably  esteenunl  ricli, 
we  must  set  or  weiph,  thr  number 
of  the  iMK)r  against  that  of  the  rich. 
To  effect  which  piece  of  scale- 
work,  it  is  of  course  necessar>'  to 
determine,  first,  whi>  are  poor  and 
who  are  rich;  nor  this  only,  but 
also  how  (><M>r  and  how  rich  they 
are  I  Which  will  pn)ve  a  curious 
thermometrical  investig«ition ;  for 
we  shall  have  to  do  for  gold  and 


for  silver  what  we  have  done  for 
quicksilver — determine,  namely^ 
their  freezing  point,  their  sera, 
their  temperate  and  fever -heafc 
points;  finally,  their  vaporescent 
point,  at  which  riches^  sometimes 
explosively,  as  lately  m  Americi^ 
*  make  to  themselves  wings  f — ana 
correspondently,  the  number  of 
degrees  &e^^  zero  at  which  poverty, 
ceasing  to  brace  with  any  whole- 
some cold,  bums  to  the  bone. 

For  the  performance  of  these 
operations,  m  the  strictest  sense 
scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the 
existing  so  called  '  science'  of  Poli- 
tical Economy ;  we  will  ask  it  to 
define  for  us  the  comparatively  and 
su]>erlatively  rich,  and  the  com- 
paratively and  superlatively  poor ; 
and  on  its  ovm  terms — if  any  terms 
it  can  pronounce — examine,  in  our 
prosperous  England,  how  many  rich 
and  how  manv  poor  people  there 
are ;  and  whether  the  quantity  and 
intensitv  of  the  poverty  is  indeed 
so  overWanced  by  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  wealth,  that  we 
may  permit  ourselves  a  luxurious 
blindness  t(»  it,  and  call  ourselves. 
comi)lacently,  a  rich  country.  Ana 
if  we  find  no  clear  definition  in  the 
existing  science,  we  will  endeavour 
for  ourselves  to  fix  the  tnie  degrees 
of  the  Plutonic  scale,  and  to  apply 
them. 

QiBSTiON  Third.  What  is  the 
quantity  of  the  store  in  relation  to 
t  ne  Currency  { 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  worth 
of  the  currency,  so  far  as  dependent 
on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  store,  may  var>'  within  certain 
limits,  without  afl'ecting  its  w«>rth 
in  exchange.  The  <liminuti«»n  or 
increa.se  of  the  rei>re.**ented  wealth 
may  be  un|>ercoivi*<i,  ami  the  cur- 
rency may  be  taken  either  for  more 
or  fess  than  it  is  tnily  worth. 
Usually  it  is  taken  for  more  ;  Jind 
its  ])ower  in  exchange,  or  credit- 
IM)wer,  is  thus  increa.se<l  (or  re- 
taine<l)  up  to  a  giviti  .strain  iip<m 
its  relatn»n  to  fxi.«*li!ig  wealth. 
This  crtHlii-]n>wiT  is  «>f  cliief  im- 
lM)rtance  in  the  thoughts,  l»ecause 
nit)st  sharply  present  to  the  ex- 
perience, «»f  a  mercantile  com- 
munity: but  the  conditions  of  its 
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stability*  and  all  other  relations  of 
the  currency  to  the  material  store 
are  entirely  simple  in  principle,  if 
not  in  action.  Far  other  than 
simple  are  the  relations  of  the  cur- 
rency to  that  'available  labour' 
which  by  our  definition  (p.  790)  it 
also  represents.  For  this  relation 
is  involved  not  onlv  with  that  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the 
number,  but  with  that  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  store  to  the  mind,  of 
the  population.  Its  proportion  to 
their  number,  and  the  resulting 
worth  of  currency,  are  calculable ; 
but  its  proportion  to  their  will  for 
labour  is  not.  The  worth  of  the 
piece  of  money  which  claims  a  given 
quantity  of  the  store,  is,  in  exchange, 
less  or  greater  according  to  the 
facility  of  obtaining  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  thing  without 
having  recourse  to  the  store.  In 
other  words,  it  dejpends  on  the  im- 
mediate Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing. 
We  must  now,  therefore,  complete 
the  definition  of  these  terms. 

All  cost  and  price  are  counted  in 
Labour.  We  must  know  first, 
therefore,  what  is  to  be  counted  cw 
Labour. 

I  have  already  defined  labour  to 
be  the  Contest  of  the  life  of  man 
with  an  opposite.t  Literally,  it  is 
the  quantity  of  '  Lapse,'  loss,  or 
failure  of  human  life  caused  by  anv 
effort.    It  is  usually  confused  with 


effort  itself,  or  the  application  of 
power  (opera) ;  but  there  is  much 
effort  which  is  merely  a  mode  of 
recreation,  or  of  pleasure.  The 
most  beautifulactions  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  highest  results  of  the 
human  intelligence,  are  conditions, 
or  achievements,  of  quite  unla- 
borious,  nay,  of  recreative,  effort. 
But  labour  is  the  suffering  in  effort. 
It  is  the  negative  quantity,  or  quan- 
tity of  de-feat  which  nas  to  be 
counted  against  every  Feat,  and  of 
de-fect  which  has  to  be  counted 
against  every  Fact,  or  Deed  of  men. 
In  brief,  it  is  '  that  quantity  of  our 
toil  which  we  die  in. 

We  might,  therefore,  h  priorij 
coniecture  (as  we  shall  ultimately 
find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor 
sold.  Everything  else  is  bought 
and  sold  for  Labour,  but  labour 
itself  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold 
for  anything,  being  priceless.1  The 
idea  tnat  it  is  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  Politico-Economic  fallacy. 

This  being  the  nature  of  labour, 
the  *Cost'  of  anything  is  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  necessary  to  obtain 
it ; — the  quantity  for  which,  or  at 
which,  it  '  stands'  (constat).  It  is 
literally  the  'Constancy'  of  the 
thing ; — you  shall  win  it — ^move  it 
— come  at  it — ^for  no  less  than  this. 

Cost  is  measured  and  measurable 
only  in  '  labor,'  not  in  *  opera.'§     It 


*  These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  used  for  the  force  of  money 
by  DaDte,  of  mast  and  sail, — 

'  Quail  dal  vento  le  gonfiate  vele 
Caggiono  avvolte,  poi  chd  Falber  fiacca 
Tal  cadde  a  terra  la  fiera  cmdele.' 

The  image  may  be  followed  out,  like  all  of  Dante's,  into  as  close  detail  as  the 
reader  chooses.  Thus  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger  that  a  skilful  seaman  ever  carries  all  the 
canvas  his  spars  will  bear  ;  states  of  mercantile  languor  are  Uke  the  flap  of  the  sail 
in  a  calm,— of  mercantile  precaution,  like  taking  in  reefs;  and  mercantile  min  ia 
instant  on  the  breaking  of  the  mast. 

t  That  is  to  say,  its  only  price  is  its  retnm.  Compare  '  Unto  this  Last,*  p.  80, 
and  what  follows, 

X  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  buy,  nor  to  sell  labour, — but  to  spare 
it.  Every  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome,  ineffectual  ; — so  far  as  suc- 
cessful, it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal  ;  and  the  purchase  money  is  a  part  of  that  typical 
thirty  pieces  which  bought,  first  the  greatest  of  labours,  and  afterwards  the  burial 
field  of  the  Stranger  ;  for  this  purchase-money,  being  in  its  very  smallness  or  vilenew 
the  exactly  measured  opposite  of  the  'vilJB  annona  amiconim,*  makes  all  men 
strangers  to  each  other. 

§  Cicero's  distinction,  '  sordidi  qusestus,  quorum  operse,  non  quorum  artei 
emuntur,'  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaccurate  in  expression,  because  Cicero  did  not 
practically  know  how  much  operative  dexterity  is  necessary  in  all  tbe  higher  arts ; 
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does  Dot  matter  how  much  Tpcfmer  tmg  the  thing  in  the  wfty  wa  iilr 

a  thing  needs  to  produce  it;  it  about  it    But  intrinsic  ootlannot 

matters  only  how  much  duiresi,  be  made  a  sntjeet  of  analytical  in- 

Generally  the  more  the  power  it  vestigation,  being   onlv  partially 

requires,  the  less  the  distress ;  so  discoYerable,  and  that  belong  ez* 

that  the  noblest  works  of  man  cost  pcrience.    E^ectual  cost  is  all  that 

less  than  the  meanest  the  political  Economist  can  deal 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life,  with ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the 

is  either  of  the  body,  in  Mtigue  or  thing  under  existing  circumstancea, 

pain ;  of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  in  and  by  known  processes, 
perseverance  of  search  for  things, —         Cost  (irrespectively  of  any  ques- 

patience  in  waiting  for  them^ —  tions  of  demand  or  supply)  varies 

fortitude  or  degradation  in  suffenng  with  the  quantity  of   the  thing 

for  them,  and  the  like),  or  of  the  in-  wanted,  and  with  the  number  o{ 

tellect.    All  these  kinds  of  labour  persons  who  work  for  it    It  is 

are  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  easy  to  get  a  little  of  some  thingSp 

genenU  term,  and  the  quantity  of  but  difficult  to  get  much;  it  is  iiii« 

labour  is  then  expressed  by  the  possible  to  get  some  things  with 

time  it  lasts.    So  that  a  unit  of  few  hands,  but  easy  to  get  them 

labour  is  'an  hour's  work*  or  a  with  many, 
day's  work,  as  we  mav  determine.*         The  cost  and  value  of  things. 

Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic  however  difficult  to  determine  ac- 

and  effectual.  Intrinsic  cost  is  that  curately,  are  thus  both  dependent 

of  getting  the  thin^  in  the  right  on  ascertainable  physical  circum- 

way ;  effectual  cost  is  that  of  get-  stances. t 


bat  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  iDcalcuUble.  Be  it  great  or  small,  the  *  oogt*  of  the 
mere  authority  and  perfectness  of  touch  in  a  hammer  stroke  of  Donatellu*!,  or  a  pendl- 
tonch  of  Correggio's,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic.  (The  best  matten 
themselves  usually  estimate  it  at  sums  rarying  from  two  to  three  or  four  shillingi  a 
day,  with  wine  or  soup  extra.) 

*  Only  obserre,  as  some  labour  is  more  destmctiye  of  life  than  other  labour,  the 
hour  or  day  of  the  more  destructive  toil  is  supposed  to  include  proportionate  rest. 
Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  take  such  rest,  except  in  death. 

f  There  if),  therefore,  observe,  no  such  thing  as  cheapness  (in  the  common  use  of  that 
term),  without  some  error  or  injustice.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  cheap,  not  because  it  is 
eommon,  but  because  it  is  sup|)ORed  to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  Everything  has  its 
proper  and  true  worth  at  any  given  time,  in  relation  to  everything  else  ;  and  at  that 
worth  should  be  Imught  and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  clieap  to  the  buyer  by  exactly  so 
much  as  the  seller  ^08e^  and  no  more.  Tutrid  meat,  at  two|>ence  a  pound,  is  not  'cheaper^ 
than  wholesome  meat  at  sevenpence  a  pound  ;  it  is  probably  much  dearer  ;  but  if, 
by  watching  your  opportunity,  you  can  get  the  wholesome  meat  for  sixpence  a  pound, 
it  is  cheaiwr  to  you  by  a  penny,  which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller  has  lost.  The 
prevent  mge  for  chea])ness  is  either,  therefore,  simply  and  literally,  a  rage  for  badness 
of  all  commoditieff,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to  find  pemtmH  whose  necessities  will  force 
them  to  let  yuu  have  more  than  you  Hhould  for  your  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  pro- 
duce  such  iMirHonK,  and  in  lar;;e  numbers ;  for  the  mure  distress  there  is  in  a  nation, 
the  more  clieapneM  of  thiH  sort  you  can  obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheapness  is  thus 
merely  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indec<I,  a  condition  of  ap|iarent  cheapness,  which  we  confuse,  in  pn&ctice 
and  in  reasoning,  with  the  other  ;  namely,  the  real  re<luctit>n  in  cost  of  articles  by 
right  application  of  laliour.  But  in  this  case  the  article  \a  only  cheap  with  reference 
to  its  fortner  price,  the  ho  called  cheapness  is  only  our  cxjireMtiun  for  the  nensation 
of  contrast  between  its  former  and  existing  prices.  8i>  soon  as  the  new  methods  of 
producing  the  article  are  established,  it  cesses  t4i  lie  esttrnied  either  cheap  or  dear,  at 
the  new  price,  as  at  the  old  one,  ami  is  felt  to  be  cheap  only  when  accident  enables  it 
to  be  purcliased  beneath  this  new  value.  And  it  is  no  advantage  to  produce  the 
article  more  easily,  except  as  it  enables  yon  to  multiply  your  {mpulatiun.  Cheapness  of 
this  kind  Is  merely  the  dim-overy  that  more  men  ran  l>e  maintained  on  the  same 
ground  ;  und  the  question,  how  many  you  will  maintain  in  proportion  to  your  means, 
remains  exai*tly  in  the  same  terms  that  it  did  before. 

A  form  of  immediate  rhespness  re»altii|  however,  in  many  (a^es,  without  diitreH, 
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But  their  price  is  dependent  on 
the  human  wilL 

Such  and  such  a  thing  is  demon-' 
strably  good  for  so  much.  And  it 
may  demonstrably  be  liad  for  so 
much. 

But  it  remains  questionable,  and 
in  all  manner  of  ways  questionable, 
whether  I  choose  to  give  so  much.* 

This  choice  is  always  a  relative 
one.  It  is  a  choice  to  give  a  price 
for  this,  rather  than  for  that; — & 
resolution  to  have  the  thing,  if 
getting  it  does  not  involve  the  loss 
of  a  better  thing.  Price  depends, 
therefore,  not  only  on  the  cost  of 
the  commodity  itself,  but  on  its 
relation  to  the  cost  of  every  other 
attainable  thing. 

Farther.  The  power  of  choice  is 
also  a  relative  one.  It  depends 
not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of 
the  thing,  but  on  everybody  else's 
estimate ;  therefore  on  the  number 
and  force  of  the  will  of  the  con- 
current buyers,  and  on  the  existing 
quantity  of  the  thing  in  proportion 
to  tliat  number  and  force. 

Hence  the  price  of  anything 
depends  on  four  variables.! 

1.  Its  cost. 

2.  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that 
cost. 

3.  The  number  and  power  of  the 
persons  who  want  it. 


4.  The  estimate  they  have  formed 
of  its  desirableness. 

(Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so 
far  as  it  is  contemplated  in  thia 
estimate;  perhaps,  therefore,  not 
at  all) 

Now,  in  order  to  show  the  manr 
ner  in  which  price  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  as- 
sume tbese  four  quantities  to  be 
known,  and  the  'estimate  of  de- 
sirableness,' commonly  called  the 
Demand,  to  be  certain.  We  will 
take  the  number  of  persons  at  the 
lowest  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
labourers  who  '  demand,'  that  is  to 
say,  have  resolved  to  labour  for, 
two  articles,,  a  and  b.  Their  de- 
mand for  these  articles  (if  the 
reader  likes  better,  he  may  say 
their  need)  is  to  be  absolute,  exist- 
ence depending  on  the  getting 
these  two  things.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  are  bread  and 
fuel,  in  a  cold  country,  and  let  a  re- 
present the  least  quantity  of  bread, 
and  b  the  least  quantity  of  fuel, 
which  will  support  a  man's  life  for 
a  day.  Let  a  be  producible  by  an 
hour's  labour,  but  b  only  by  two 
hours'  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  hour, 
and  of  b  two  (cost,  by  our  definition, 
being  expressible  in  terms  of  time). 
If,  therefore,  each   man   worked 


from  the  labour  of  a  population  where  food  is  redundant,  or  where  the  labour  by 
which  the  food  is  produced  leaves  much  idle  time  on  their  hands,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  '  cheap  *  articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economist  places  where  the  labour  is 
unbalanced.  In  the  first  case,  the  just  balance  is  to  be  effected  by  taking  labourers 
from  the  spot  where  the  pressure  exists,  and  sending  them  to  that  where  food  is 
redundant.  In  the  second,  the  cheapness  is  a  local  accident,  advantageous  to  the 
local  purcliaser,  disadvantageous  to  the  local  producer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
commerce  to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  full  advantage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weather,  &c.,  is  always  counter- 
balanced, in  due  time,  by  natural  scarcity,  simihu-ly  caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise 
government,  and  healthy  commerce,  so  to  provide  in  times  and  places  of  plenty  for 
times  and  places  of  dearth,  as  that  there  shall  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  market  is  merely  a  disease  of  clunisy  and  wanton 
commerce. 

*  Price  has  been  already  defined  (pp.  787,  788)  to  be  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
the  posHcssor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  It  is  best  to  consider  the  price  to 
he  that  fixed  by  the  possessor,  because  the  possessor  has  absolute  power  of  refus- 
ing sale,  while  the  purchaser  has  no  absolute  ^power  of  compeUing  it ;  but  the  effec- 
tual or  market  price  is  that  at  which  their  estimates  coincide. 

t  The  two  first  of  these  variables  are  included  in  the  x,  and  the  two  last  in 
the  yj  of  the  formula  given  at  p.  81  of  '  Unto  this  Last,*  and  the  four  are  the  radical 
conditions  which  regulate  the  price  of  things  on  first  production  ;  in  their  price  in 
exchange,  the  third  and  fourth  of  these  divide  each  into  two  others,  foiming  the 
Four  which  are  stated  at  p.  136  of  'Unto  this  Last.' 
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both  for  his  com  and  fael,  each 
would  have  to  work  three  hours  a 
day.  But  they  divide  the  labour 
for  its  greater  ease.*  Then  if  A 
works  three  hours,  he  produces  3  a, 
which  is  one  a  more  than  both  the 
men  want.  And  if  B  works  three 
hours,  he  produces  only  i^  6,  or 
half  of  6  less  than  both  want.  But 
if  A  works  three  hours  and  B  six, 
A  has  3  a,  and  B  has  3  6,  a  main- 
tenance in  the  right  proportion  for 
both  for  a  davaud  half;  so  that 
each  might  take  half  a  dav*s  rest 
But  as  B  has  worked  double  time, 
the  whole  of  this  da/s  rest  belongs 
in  equity  to  him.  Therefore  the 
just  excliange  sliould  be,  A  giving 
two  a  for  one  6,  has  one  a  ana 
one  6, — ^maintenance  for  a  day. 
B  giving  one  b  for  two  a,  has  two 
a  and  two  b ) — maintenance  for  two 
days. 

But  B  cannot  rest  on  the  second 
day,  or  A  would  be  left  w^ithout 
the  article  which  B  produces.  Nor 
is  there  any  means  of  making  the 
exchange  just,  unless  a  third  la- 
bourer is  called  in.  Then  one 
workman.  A,  produces  </,  and  two, 
B  and  C,  i)roduce  b  : — A,  working 
three  hours,  has  three  a ;— B,  three 
hours,  li  6  ;  -C  tliree  hours,  ij  6. 
B  and  C  each  give  half  of  h  for  a, 
and  all  have  their  cqiial  daily  main- 
tenance for  eciual  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a  single 
step  farther,  let  three  articles,  a,  6, 
ana  c  be  needed. 

Let  a  need  one  hour's  work,  h 
two.  and  c  four;  then  the  day's 
work  nmst  be  seven  hours,  and 
one  man  in  a  day's  work  can  make 

7  ^«  <>r  3i  ^»  ^^  *1  ^• 

There<(»re  one  A  works  for  a, 
producing  7  a ;  two  B's  work  for 
i,  pnKlucing  7  b ;  four  Cs  work 
for  r,  pnKlucing  7  *•. 

A  has  six  n  to  snare,  and  gives 
two  a  for  one  6,  ana  four  a  for  one 
r.  Kach  B  hius  2\  b  to  spare,  ami 
gives  \  b  for  ono  '1,  and  two  b  fi>r 
one  c 

Each  C  hius  J  of  c  t«)  siwri*,  and 


gives  ^  c  for  one  &,  and  i  of  c  f or 
one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day's  main- 
tenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it  follows 
that  if  the  demand  is  con8tant,t 
the  relative  prices  of  things  are  as 
their  costs,  or  as  the  ouantities  of 
labour  involved  in  production. 

Then,  in  order  to  express  their 

E rices  in  terms  of  a  currency,  we 
ave  only  to  put  the  currency  into 
the  form  of  orders  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  any  nven  article  (with 
us  it  is  in  the  form  of  orders  for 
gold),  and  all  quantities  of  other 
articles  are  priced  by  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  article  which  the 
currency  claims. 

But  the  worth  of  the  currency 
itself  is  not  in  the  slightest  deme, 
founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the 
article  which  it  either  claims  or 
consists  in  (as  gold)  than  on  the 
worth  of  eveiy  other  article  for 
which  the  gold  is  exchangeable. 
It  is  just  as  accurate  to  say, '  ao 
many  pounds  are  worth  an  acre  of 
land,'  as  '  an  acre  of  land  is  worth 
so  many  i>ounds.*  The  worth  of 
gold,  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of 
food,  and  of  all  other  things,  de- 
pends at  any  moment  on  the  exist- 
ing quantities  and  relative  demands 
for  all  and  each  ;  and  a  change  in 
the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any 
one,  involves  an  instantaneously 
oorrcsmmdent  change  in  the  worth 
of,  ana  demand  for,  all  the  rest — a 
cluinge  as  inevitable  and  as  accu- 
rately balanced  (though  often  in 
its  i)roccss  as  untraceable)  as  the 
change  in  volume  of  the  outflow- 
ing river  from  some  vast  lake, 
caused  by  change  in  the  volume  of 
the  inflowing  streams,  though  no 
fye  ciin  trace,  nor  instrument  detect 
motion  either  on  its  surface,  or  in 
the  depth. 

Thus,  then,  the  real  working 
power  or  wt»rth  of  the  currency  is 
toun(le<l  tm  the  entire  sum  of  the 
relative  estimates  formed  by  the 
)M>pulation   of   its  iH>ssessions ;   a 


*  This  'greater  cmc'  nu/lit  \a>  bo  alloweil  for  by  a  diminution  in  the  times  of  the 
(liridetl  work  ;  but  m  the  pni|Mirtioii  of  timoN  won  Id  remain  the  Sft'Le,  I  du  D>:t  iiitru- 
duoe  this  nnnecffftary  rt>m{ilexity  into  the  calruUtion. 

t  Cumj'arc  '  L'nio  thii  LmI,*  )».  115,  tt  itq* 
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change  in  this  estimate  in  any 
direction  (and  therefore  every 
change  in  the  national  character), 
instantly  alters  the  value  of  money, 
in  its  second  great  function  of 
commanding  labour.  But  we 
must  always  carefully  and  sternly 
distinguish  between  this  worth 
of  currency,  dependent  on  the 
conceived  or  appreciated  value  of 
what  it  represents,  and  the  worth 
of  it,  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
what  it  represents.  A  currency  is 
true,  or  false,  in  proportion  to  the 
security  with  which  it  gives  claim 
to  the  possession  of  land,  house, 
horse,  or  picture;  but  a  currency  is 
strong  or  weak,  worth  much,  or 
worth  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  estimate  in  which  the 
nation  holds  the  house,  horse,  or 
picture  which  is  claimed.  Thus 
the  power  of  the  English  currency 
hiis  been,  till  of  late,  largely  based 
on  the  national  estimate  of  horses 
and  of  wine :  so  that  a  man  might 
always  give  any  price  to  furnish 
choicely  his  stable,  or  liis  cellar ; 
and  receive  public  approval  there- 
fore :  but  if  he  gave  the  same  sum 
to  furnish  his  library,  he  was  called 
mad,  or  a  biblio-maniac.  And 
although  he  might  lose  his  fortune 
by  his  horses,  and  his  health  or  life 
by  his  cellar,  and  rarely  lost  either 
by  his  books,  he  was  yet  never 
called  a  Hippo-maniac  nor  an  Oino- 
nianiac ;  but  only  Biblio-maniac, 
because  the  current  worth  of  money 
was  understood  to  be  legitimately 
founded  on  cattle  and  wine,  but 
not  on  1  iterature.  The  prices  lately 
given  at  sales  for  pictures  and  MS8. 
mdicate  some  tendency  to  change 
in  the  national  character  in  this 
respect,  so  that  the  worth  of  the 
currency  may  even  *-  -iie  in  time  to 
rest,  in  an  acknowledged  manner, 
somewhat  on  the  state  and  keeping 
of  the  Bedford  missal,  as  well  as 
on  the  health  of  Caractacus  or 
Blink  Bonny ;  and  old  pictures  be 
considered  property,  no  less  than 
old  port.  They  might  have  been 
so  before  now,  but  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  choose  the  one  than  the 
other. 

Now,  observe,  all  these  sources 
of  variation  in  the  power  of  the 
currency  exist,  wholly  irrespective 
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of  the  influences  of  rice,  indo- 
lence, and  improvidence.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed,  through- 
out the  analysis,  every  professing 
labourer  to  labour  honestly, 
heartily,  and  in  harmony  with  his 
fellows.  We  have  now  to  bring 
farther  into  the  calculation  the 
effects  of  relative  industry,  honour, 
and  forethought ;  and  thus  to  follow 
out  the  bearmgs  of  our  second  in- 
quiry :  Who  are  the  holders  of  the 
Store  and  Currency,  and  in  what 
proportions  ? 

This,  however,  w^e  must  reserve 
for  our  next  paper — noticing  here 
only  that,  however  distinct  the 
several  branches  of  the  subject  are, 
radically,  they  are  so  interwoven 
in  their  issues  that  we  cannot 
rightly  treat  any  one,  till  we  have 
taken  cognizance  of  all.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  the  currency  in  pro- 
portion to  number  of  population 
IS  materially  influenced  by  the 
number  of  the  holders  in  proportion 
to  the  non-holders ;  and  this  again, 
by  the  number  of  holders  of  goods, 
or  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  non- 
holders  of  goods.  For  as,  by  defi- 
nition, the  currency  is  a  claim  to 
goods  which  are  not  possessed,  its 
quantity  indicates  the  number  of 
claimants  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  holders ;  and  the  force 
and  complexity  of  claim.  For  if 
the  claims  be  not  complex,  cur- 
rency as  a  means  of  excnange 
may  be  very  small  in  quantity. 
A  sells  some  com  to  B,  receiving 
a  promise  from  B  to  pay  in  cattle, 
which  A  then  hands  over  to  C^  to 
get  some  wine.  C  in  due  time 
claims  the  cattle  from  B ;  and  B 
takes  back  his  promise.  These  ex- 
changes have,  or  might  have  been, 
all  effected  \vith  a  single  coin  or 
promise ;  and  the  proportion  of  the 
currency  to  the  store  would  in  such 
circumstances  indicate  only  the 
circulating  vitality  of  it — that  is  to 
sayj  the  quantity  and  convenient 
divisibility  of  that  part  of  the  store 
which  the  lvaJI)iJts  of  the  nation  keep 
in  circulation.  If  a  cattle  breeder 
is  content  to  live  with  his  house- 
hold chiefly  on  meat  and  milk,  and 
does  not  want  rich  furniture,  or 
jewels,  or  books — if  a  wine  and 
com  grower  maintains  himself  and 
u 
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his  men  chiefly  on  grapes  and 
bread ;— if  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  families  weave  and  spin  the 
clothing  of  the  household,  and  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  remains  content 
with  the  produce  of  its  own  s(nl 
and  the  work  of  its  own  handa^  it 
has  little  occasion  for  circulating 
media.  It  pledges  and  promises 
little  and  seldom ;  exchanges  only 
so  far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for 
life.  The  store  belongs  to  tlie  peo- 
ple in  whose  hands  it  is  found,  and 
money  is  little  needed  either  as  an 
expression  of  right,  or  practical 
means  of  division  ana  exchange. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  habits 
of  the  nation  become  complex  and 
fantastic  (and  thev  may  be  both, 
without  therefore  being  civilized), 
its  circulating  medium  must  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  its  store. 
If  every  one  wants  a  little  of  every- 
thing,— if  food  must  be  of  many 
kinds,  and  dress  of  many  fashions, — 
if  multitudes  live  by  work  which, 
ministering  to  fancy,  has  its  pay 
measured  by  fancy,  so  that  large 
prices  will  be  given  by  one  person 
ibr  what  is  valueless  to  another,- 
if  there  arc  great  inequalities  of 
knowledge,  causing  great  in- 
equalities of  estimate, — ^and  finally, 
and  worst  of  all,  if  the  currency 
itself,  from  its  largeness,  and 
the  power  which  the  possession 
of  it  implies,  becomes  the  sole 
f»bject  of  desire  with  large  num- 
bers of  the  nation,  so  that  the 
holding  of  it  is  disputed  among 
them  as  the  main  object  of  life : — 
in  each  and  all  of  these  cases,  the 
currency  enlarges  in  projwrtion  to 
the  store,  and  as  a  means  of  ex- 
change and  division,  as  a  bond  of 


right,  and  as  an  expression  of  Qtt»* 
sion,  plays  a  more  and  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  nation's  deal- 
mgSy  character^  and  lifie. 

Against  which  part,  when,  as  a 
bond  of  Right,  it  becomes  too  con- 
spicuous and  too  burdensome,  the 
popular  voice  is  apt  to  be  raiaod  in 
a  violent  and  irrational  mannei; 
leading  to  revolution  instead  of 
remedy.  Whereas  all  possibility  off 
Economy  depends  on  th^  dear  as- 
sertion and  maintenance  of  this 
bond  of  right,  however  buiden- 
some.  The  first  necessity  of  all 
economical  ^vemment  is  to  secure 
the  unquestioned  and  unqnestioB- 
able  working  of  the  great  law  of 
Property— that  a  man  who  works 
for  a  thuig  shall  be  allowed  to  gf^ 
it,    keej)   it,  and  consume  it,  in 

Se<ace:  and  that  he  whodoes  not  eaft 
is  cake  to-day,  shall  be  seen,  with- 
out grudging,  to  have  his  cake  to- 
morrow. This,  I  sav,  is  the  fint 
point  to  be  secured  hy  social  law ; 
without  this,  no  political  advance, 
nay,  no  }K>litical  existence,  is  in 
juiy  sort  i;)ossible.  Whatever  evil, 
luxury,  iidquity,  may  seem  to  re- 
sult from  it,  this  is  neverthelen 
the  first  of  all  Eamties ;  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  this,  by  law  and  by 
police-trunclieon,  the  nation  must 
always  ])riniarily  set  its  mind — 
that  the  cuplMuiid  door  may  have  a 
finn  lock  to  it,  and  no  man's  dinner 
be  carried  off  by  the  mob,  on  its 
way  home  from  the  baker's.  Which| 
thus  fearlesiily  asserting,  we  shall 
endeavour  in  next  miwr  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  may  be  practicable 
for  the  mo  I)  itself,  also,  in  due 
breadth  of  dish,  to  have  dinners  to 
carry  home. 


Ereatum.— No.  cccxc.  p.  790,  line  2nd  from  bottom,  fur  'ww^yii,* 
read  *  always.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MADAME   RECEIVES   FRIENDS. 


OF  course  my  suspicions  turned 
out  to  be  correct.  On  the  re- 
ceii>t  of  the  next  letter  from  home, 
I  felt  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clifford  the 
entomologist,  and  Mr.  Louis  Wilson 
the  ubiquitous,  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  I  was  not  long  in 
surmising  the  object  of  the  man's 
visit  to  my  father  s  house. 

It  was  probably  an  impudent 
stratagem  to  find  out  whether  my 
jounicy  to  France  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Rutters'  disappear- 
ance from  Elmfields.  Though  I 
knew  not  the  nature  of  the  inti- 
macy that  existed  between  my 
friends  and  this  man,  I  knew 
enough  to  be  aware  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  secret  influence  over  the 
family,  and  had  a  strong  hold  of 
some  kind  upon  Mrs.  Rutter's  for- 
bearance and  goodwill.  Since  that 
liust  night  at  Lhnfields,  Rutter  and 
1  had  never  again  alluded  to  the 
circumstances  that  liad  led  to  their 
departure  from  England;  but  I 
strongly  suspected  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  in  some  way  connected  there- 
with. It  was  an  uneasiness  on  this 
score  that  made  me  feel  anxious  to 
know  what  had  taken  place  during 
his  interview  with  my  father. 
Could  the  man  have  made  use  of 
this  device  in  order  to  find  out 
where  I  was  staying?  Was  it  to 
discover  whether  I  was  about  to 
join  tiic  Rutters  abroad  that  he  had 
intruded  himself  into  our  house? 
Did  he  wish  to  find  traces  of  their 
iiight,  and  track  them  to  their  new 
home  ?  These,  and  (questions  like 
them,  disturbed  my  peace  for  seve- 
ral days.  I  was  haunted  by  a  fear 
lest  I  might  (unintentionally  and 
innocently  enough)  be  the  means 
of  r  Aising  my  friends'  retreat  to  be 
d*  .-overed,  and  of  bringing  fresh 
troubles  upon  them.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  received  a  second  letter 
from  my  father,  detailing  the  con- 
versation that  had  taken  place,  that 
my  anxiety  was  at  all  removed, 
Mr.  Clifford,  it  appeared,  had  con- 


fined himself  to  expressing  a  strong 
interest  in  myself,  and  had  made 
no  allusion  to  the  nutters. 

*I  can  safely  state,'  wrote  my 
father,  *'  that  1  did  not  acquaint 
him  with  any  of  the  particulars 
you  refer  to  in  your  letter.  He  did 
not  ask  your  present  address,  or 
appear  to  be  aware  that  you  were 
going  further  than  Paris.  If  I  have 
been  duped  by  a  swindler,  as  your 
letter  leads  me  to  infer,  he  was  at 
least  no  common  one.  Not  only 
were  his  manners  irreproachable, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  price 
of  the  work  (two  guineas)  until 
such  time  as  I  should  receive  a 
copy  of  it.  I  suppose  he  must 
have  found  my  name  in  the  Clergy 
Lid  or  the  Directory,  You  say  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  person. 
Where  have  you  met  him  f 

As  there  seemed  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Wilson  had 
^ned  any  information  from  my 
father  respecting  the  Kutters,  and 
as  I  could  not  make  out  that  he 
had  even  sought  any  news  of  them, 
or  trace  the  sUjy^test  connexion  be- 
tween his  visit  and  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  my  fnends,  I 
determined  to  think  no  more  of  the 
matter,  but  ascribed  it  to  mere 
curiosity  on  Mr.  Wilson's  part  to 
inspect  my  fathef's  house  and  play 
off  a  joke  at  my  expense.  As  such, 
I  resolved  not  to  mention  the  oc- 
currence to  Rutter,  or  give  myself 
further  uneasiness  about  it. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  gaiety  of  our  lives  during 
the  first  few  weeks  I  spent  at  St. 
Barbe.  I  suppose  the  affection 
with  which  I  still  regard  that 
sunny  time  is  in  some  measure  due 
to  later  events  that  have  endeared 
to  me  the  memory  of  those  days. 
It  was  a  bright  period  whilst  it 
lasted.  I  had  taken  vigorously  to 
the  study  of  French,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Rutter  and  his  sister,  worked 
away  with  my  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary every  morning.  I  know 
ua 
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no  pleasanter  thing  than  learning 
a  language  from  the  lips  of  a  sweet- 
voiced  woman  ;  and  as  I  used  to  sit 
and  listen  to  Miss  Rutter,  blunder- 
ing over  the  words  after  her,  and 
introducing  an  accent  that  moved 
her  mirth  every  few  minutes,  1  felt 
that,  under  such  circumstances, 
study  was  a  new  and  delightful  ex- 
perience. 

Sitting  thus  engaged  one  morn- 
ing, there  came  a  rap  at  the  anion 
door.  Nannette,  the  old  servant  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  entered 
with  a  note,  prettily  twisted  into  a 
fantastic  shape,  which  she  handed 
to  Miss  Rutter. 

'From  Mam'selle  Victorine.  I 
will  wait  for  an  answer,  if  you 

E lease,*  said  the  old  woman,  placing 
er  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her 
apron,  and  glancing  round  the 
chamber  with  her  keen  black  eyes. 
Nannette  had  lived  with  Madame 
de  Longueville  ever  since  her 
youth.  She  was  a  little,  thin,  dry 
old  woman,  with  a  yellow  skin, 
small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  long 
nose  and  chin.  She  was  scru])u- 
lously  neat  and  clean  in  appear- 
ance, dressed  always  in  grey  and 
stone-coloured  stuifs,  wore  the 
whitest  of  civps,  and  prided  herself 
on  being  a  Parisian  by  birth,  edu- 
cation, iind  feeling.  Her  contempt 
for  the  *  barbarians  of  Auver^ne' 
was  somethingmagnificcnt :  twenty 
years*  residence  amongst  them  had 
not  abiited  it  in  the  legist.  She  and 
her  nephew.  Monsieur  Jules,  who 
had  boon  recently  imported  from 
Paris,  indulged  in  sarcasms  of  the 
most  withering;  nature  against  tiie 
beniKhled  dwcllcra  in  St.  liar))e. 

*  Tell  madenioiHelle  that  ^yc  slmll 
have  great  pleasure  in  joining  the 
little  jKirty  this  evening,'  said  Kiite, 
when  hhe  h;ul  read  the  note.  *  We 
will  be  with  M:ulanie  at  eight.' 

*  Thanks,  mademoiselle  ;  I  will 
ctmvey  your  rej)ly.  There  will  not 
be  much  society  this  evening, 
mademoiselle  need  not  make  a 
toilette,  I  imagine,  for  the  few 
friends  madanie  exiHJcts.  AVc  live 
very  tran<iuilly  here,  a.s  madomtd- 
selle  knows,  and  the  fine  world  of 
this  ]>oor  St.  ISiirbe  is  not  like  that 
of  Paris  ;  quite  otherwise,  indeed  !' 
and  the  old  woman  smiled  in  de- 


rision at  the  provincial  ideas  of 
'  society.' 

*  You  are,  of  course,  included  in 
the  invitation,  Hamilton,'  said 
Butter,  taking  up  the  note.  '  What 
neat  and  delicate  writing  this  is  !* 

Whilst  her  brother  was  occujAed 
in  examining  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine's  penmanship.  Miss  Kutter 
went  on  with  the  lesson  which 
engaged  us  when  Nannette  en- 
tered 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  we 
ascended  to  the  upper  floor  and 
tapped  at  the  ante-room  door  of 
Madiime  de  Longueville's  apart- 
ments. The  door  was  openea  by 
Monsieur  Jules— a  dark  lithe  man, 
with  eyes  like  black  beads  set  in 
deep  scK^kets,  a  closelv  cropped 
busily^  beard,  and  no  hair  worth 
sneaking  of  on  the  top  of  hU  head. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
spotless  shirt-front  and  white  cra- 
vat ;  and  there  was  *  Gan^*on  de 
KesUiurant  an  Palais  Roval*  written 
in  every  gesture  of  his  lithe  limbs 
and  every  lineament  of  his  sallow 
face.  In  that  capacity,  indeed, 
^lonsieur  .Jules  had  })assed  the 
flower  of  his  youth  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  gravy,  absinthe,  and 
*  jietit  plats  au  choix*that  had  con- 
siderably damaged  his  complexion, 
but  had  added  infinitely  to  the 
distinction  of  his  manners,  as 
Nannette,  his  aunt,  firmly  believed. 

Preceded  by  this  distinguished 
person,  who  waged  unremitting 
war  against  *  these  lMH)rish  Auver- 
nats'  and  their  disregard  for  the 
refinements  and  amenities  of  life, 
we  entered  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville's Atlon^  where  an  od(mr  of 
coflce,  a  lustre  of  wax  lights,  and 
a  subdued  munnur  of  conversation, 
announced  that  madame's  guestM 
were  a-sscmbled.  There  were  al>out 
a  dozen  persons  pre.'wnt  in  the  old- 
fashioned  low-roofed  chamber, 
where  niadame  sat  in  state,  sur- 
rounde<l  by  her  friends.  The  room 
had  probably  been  a  }>oudoir  or 
iK'd-room  in  tiie  days  of  the  Mar- 
ciui.scs  of  St.  l>arl>e  ;  but  now,  fitted 
up  with  a  few  handsome  remains 
of  the  ancient  furniture  «»f  the 
<!hateau,  and  decorated  with  liglitfi 
and  fiowers,  it  sensed  for  a  by  mi 
means  inelegant  reception  room. 
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The  first  impression  made  on  me 
upon  entering  the  chamber  was, 
that  I  had  never  heard  twelve  per- 
sons talking  in  such  a  soft,  modu- 
lated tone  of  voice,  or  beheld  so 
many  well-fitting  pairs  of  kid 
gloves  amongst  the  same  number 
of  people,  in  all  my  life.  The  suave 
manners,  restrained  voices,  and 
elaborate  courtesy  of  madame's 
guests  were  truly  overjiowering. 
Such  an  atmosphere  of  courtly 
politeness  carried  one  back  to  the 
days  of  powder,  patches,  and  perri- 
wigs.  The  dozen  persons  present  to- 
night were  the  very  cream  of  the 
society  of  the  neighbourhood.  No 
Clermont  bourgeois,  nor  rich  rotu- 
riers  of  the  district,  admitted  on 
sufferance,  but  the  selectest  of  ma- 
dame's  select  accjuaintance.  Mrs. 
llutter  and  family  were  already 
known  to  these  aristocratic  person- 
ages, and  so  it  was  only  their  English 
friend  who  required  an  introduction. 
The  deep  reverences  and  amiable 
speeches  that  ensued  on  Madame  de 
Longueville  presenting  that  young 
Briton  to  a  lady  with  a  de  before 
her  name,  and  on  her  head  a  tower 
of  grey  Imir,  fortified  by  an  im- 
mense tortoiseshell  comb,  quite 
disconcerted  him,  especially  as  the 
lady  was  introduced  on  the  ground 
that  she  spoke  English  *like 
a  native.'  Whether  the  lady  had 
learned  the  language  at  a  period 
when  the  natives  spoke  it  other- 
wise than  now,  or  there  liad  been 
a  conspiracy  among  them  to  de- 
lude her  into  learning  a  false 
tongue  that  never  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  I  cannot  decide ; 
but  I  only  know  that  her  speech 
was  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  the 
language  of  the  Grand  Lama  would 
have  been,  and  reduced  me  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  making  im- 
becile replies  to  incomprehensible 
questions  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour. 

But  ere  long  the  conversation 
xoing  on  throughout  the  room  was 
hushed.  At  a  signal  from  Madame 
dc  Longucville,  Jules  removed  the 
silver  coffee  urn  and  the  delicate 
porcelain  cups  from  the  little  table 
ni  the  centre,  and  placed  thereon 
a  shaded  reading-lamp,  a  glass  of 
sugared  water,  and   a   couple  of 


volumes  handed  to  him  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Bois-sec. 

*  What  game  is  this  V  whispered 
Butter  in  my  ear.  *We  are  not 
going  to  have  cards  and  music, 
then,  to-night.  Pray,  mademoiselle, 
may  I  ask  what  is  going  to  be 
done]'  he  inquired  of  Victorine, 
who  was  passing  at  the  moment. 

'Don't  be  impatient,  monsieur, 
and  you  will  see.  Ask  grand- 
mamma, and  she  will  tell  you  we 
are  going  to  have  a  highly  intel- 
lectual treat.  Ask  messieurs  and 
mesdames  on  each  side,  and  they 
will  tell  you  the  same.  Ask  me, 
and  I  reply,  that  I  reserve  my 
judgment.  We  shall  see  j'  and  with 
a  cay  air  and  a  smile,  mademoi-> 
seUe  passed  on. 

It  was  then  announced  by  ma- 
dame  herself,  seated  in  her  velvet 
chair  of  state,  that  Monsieur  de 
Bois-sec,  '  whose  gifts  of  rhetoric 
and  poetic  taste  were  well  known 
to  all  her  friends,'  had  undertaken 
to  read  aloud  selections  from  the 
Iphigenie  of  Eacine,  .  for  their 
amusement  this  evening  ;  at  which 
announcement  a  soft  murmur  of 
applause  flowed  around,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Bois-sec  —  a  spare  old 
gentleman  in  a  puce-coloured  coat, 
black  silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes, 
and  a  very  unmistakeable  wig — got 
up,  and  seated  himself  at  the  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Forthwith  the  soft  voices  and 
subdued  flow  of  conversation 
ceased.  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec 
opened  the  book,  turned  up  the 
lamp,  sipped  his  sugared  water, 
and  began — 

Qui,  c*est  Agamemnon,  c*est  ton  roi  qui 
t'6veille, 

in  a  voice  which,  if  not  exactly 
that  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grecian  army,  was  not  without 
a  certain  pompous  dignity  and 
theatrical  effect,  in  keeping  with 
the  stiff,  classical  style  of  Kacine. 
The  attention  of  Monsieur  de  Bois- 
sec's  auditors  was  profound  For 
half  an  hour,  perfect  silence  reigned 
in  the  little  salon,  the  points  and 
beauties  of  the  dialogue  being  only 
marked  by  mute  expressions  of 
approval  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  b^^  to 
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yawii  heliind  lier  handkerchief,  and 
l(M)k  as  if  she  wished  the  winds  in 
Aulis  woiihl  change  their  quarter, 
and  set  Iphi^enie  and  the  Greek 
ships  free.  Kutter,  too,  began  to 
grow  impatient;  fcir,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Monsieur  de  Boi*-sec's  read- 
ing, if  appropriate,  w^as  monoto- 
nous, and  the  effect  of  it  was  to 
make  you  feel  tliat  rhymed  verse 
conduced  to  lovmess  of  spirits  and 
nervous  sensations  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Thus  it  was  a  decided 
relief  to  certiiin  of  the  audience 
when  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec  at  last 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
and  Laid  down  the  book.  Whilst 
monsieur  refreshed  himself  with 
sugared  water,  and  received  the 
congratulations  and  thanks  of  his 
friends,  Mademoiselle  Victorine  and 
Kate  discussed  with  Kutter  and 
myself,  in  one  corner  of  tlie  room, 
the  success  of  the  entertainment. 

*  Tiresome,  is  it  not  i  1  am 
fatigued  to  tlio  last  <legree.  A 
grand  poet,  it  is  true,  and  of  the 
high  school  ;  but  nuMisieur  d(»os 
not  rciwl  witli  intensity,  does  not 
move  one.' 

jMademoiselle  raisc<l  lior  bn)wn 
eyes  to  Jlutter's  fa<"(»,  and  gavo  just 
a  tiny  slirug  ti)  Iut  sliouidiTs  as 
she  spoko. 

'  May  not  that  he  tlit-  fault  of  tlie 
poet  as  well  as  his  intiTpn'tcr, 
madcmois(>IU'  f  asked  liuttor.  *  Arc 
ycm  really  an  ailinin-r  of  lUcint^ 
and  the  high  sclmnl  C 

*()h,  nionsicnr,  how  ran  ynn  ask 
the  (puvstion  /  Jiiki*  Kacinr  (  Why, 
how  dare  I  aiiswrr  anything  but 
yes.  WniiM  y«Mi  havr  nn*  takiMi  for 
a  heretic,  an>i  cxcuniiiiunicated 
from  the  pale  tt{'  pulite  sneiety  by 
Monsieur  de  lJ<iis  see  anil  the.M; 
learned  <Tities  I  IU*tween  nurselves, 
I  abhor  ihieiuc,  and  havt?  done 
ever  since  the  time  whi-n  I  had  to 
recite  the  whole  nf  tin-  ^p<'«M■h  of 
Theramene  from  /V//«//f .  be^rinnin;;, 

A    ]K"ino    iioUM    Miirti-ms   di-i    in-rti-.^    ilf 
Trczcm?, 

at  the  half-yearly  distribution  oi' 
prizes  at  .Vuteuil :  but  1  dare  not 
confess  this  for  the  witrld.* 

*  Not  being  tie«l  to  any  |MM'tie;d 
creinl  niy.M'lt',  I  am  bold  euiniirli  to 
avow  a  limited  juiuiir.itiim  lor  the 


poet  who  took  to  his  bed  and  died 
because  his  majesty  Louis  XIY. 
passed  him  in  the  gallery  at  Ver* 
sailles  one  day  without  looking  at 
him,'  said  llutter. 

'  You  forget,  Rob,  the  poet*s  sen- 
sibility and  his  declining  state  of 
health  at  the  time,'  remarked  Kate. 
'  Besides,  if  I  recollect,  llacine  bad 
incurred  the  King's  displeasure  by 
a  memorial  he  had  drawn  up  on 
the  distress  of  the  people  and  tbe 
prodigality  of  the  administration, 
and  so  he  knew  how  to  interprafc 
the  royal  slight  For  my  part,  I 
belkve  Raciue  was  an  honest  man. 
and  it  was  just  like  that  wig-pated 
monarch  to  wound  the  i>oet  by  an 
epigrammatic  bit  of  satire  about  an 
anility  for  verse-making  not  being 
the  qualification  of  a  minister  en 
state,  and  then  crush  him  with 
royal  indiifereuce  the  next  time 
they  met.' 

*  Bnivo,  mademoiselle !'  cried 
^Lonsicur  de  Boi.s-sec,  who  had 
overheard  Kate's  vindication  of  the 
great  ela.'^ic.  *  Your  sentiments  do 
you  honour.  I  applaud  them  with 
all  my  heart.  Were  i  not  addres:}- 
ing  so  young  a  latly,  I  would  say — 
Take  the  lHM.»k,and  let  us  hear  how 
well  (ULC  who  thus  appreciates  the 
poet's  character  will  hiteqiret  the 
inspirations  (»f  his  genius.' 

Monsieur  de  li>is-sec  placed  his 
hand  u]>on  his  heart,  and  bowed 
and  smiled  with  ctuirtly  l»enignity. 
lie  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
|M»etry,  this  .^j»are  old  ;:entleman  in 
the  burkledsiioes,and  had  dabbled 
in  literature  himself,  having  coiu- 
I»ommI  a  series  ni  cssiiys  on  the 
prineiph's  of  phi  lost  >phicid  eriti- 
ei^in,  and  a  play  that  had  had  a 
run  nf  ihirty  ni;:l't>  at  a  theatre  in 
Tari^.  Kale  began  lo  deprecate 
the  (itniplimmt  paid  her, but  1  did 
U'lt  hear  what  euMieil,  lor  at  that 
moment  Madame  de  Lonirneville 
bri'kiUMtl  me  1(1  her  ehair,  and 
wlii'.penl  in  my  ear,  *l)o  you 
lliiui.  \\r  enuld  per.Miade  Madame 
lluilt-r  lt»  favour  us  with  a  read- 
uu'  h«»!ii  llaeine  or  (.'•mieille 
this  rveniiu'  (  I  havf  heanl  her 
reaij  aiimiu^t  Mur>elv«'s,  and  it  is  a 
m.ii\ell>ius  talent  >\iv  pM>.st.'sse.H  • 
iifi  ihe  leiist  f Teign  aec»nt  in  the 
w  "rhl—  her  CO"  •»  try  women 
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generally,  who  sfjle?it  comme  des 
oiseaux.  Will  you  aid  me,  mon- 
sieur?' 

'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,' 
1  replied. 

*Then  call  my  grand-daughter 
and  arrange  it  amongst  you.  I 
leave  it  to  your  diplomacy,  mon- 
sieur.' 

Mademoiselle  Victorine  entered 
int(»  the  idea  in  a  moment. 

*  Ah,  that  will  be  worth  hearing. 
What  a  charming  reader  Madame 
llutler  is  !  You  have  heard  her, 
monsieur  f 

And  ^lademoiselle  Victorine 
hiistened  to  lay  her  request  before 
Mrs.  Rutter,  who  was  engaged  in 
conversation  ^vith  two  grey-headed 
gentlemen  decorated  with  orders 
and  crosses  of  military  service  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room.  Our 
petition  was  so  stoutly  backed  by 
the  grey-headed  gentlemen,  and 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  was  so 
winning  and  earnest  in  her  en- 
treaties, that,  without  the  aid  of 
Kate  who  was  called  in  and  made 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  Mrs. 
Rutter  could  hardly  have  declined, 

I  returned  to  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville  to  inform  her  of  our  suc- 
cess, when  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened  and  Jules  entered  and 
laid  a  card  on  the  little  table  at 
madanie's  side. 

*The  gentleman  waits  in  the 
anteroom,'  said  Monsieur  Jules. 

'  What  is  the  name  f  inquired 
niadame,  looking  at  the  c^ra  *  I 
cannot  read  it.  Ah,  you  will 
do  me  the  favour.  Monsieur 
Ilaniillon,  will  you  not]  I  have 
mislaid  my  eye-glass.' 

1  tot)k  the  card  and  read  *Ludo- 
vic  Flippulyte  Sabreton,'  with 
*  fillcul  de  ta  cousine — Jeanne,  Com- 
tesse  de  Meleze'  written  below  in 
pencil  in  a  fine  feminine  hand. 

'What,  the  godson  of  the  poor 
Jeanne,  my  cousin,  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  I  Bid  monsieur  come 
in,  Jules,  1  beg;  he  will  be  very 
welcome.' 

Madame  rose  from  her  seat  to  do 
honour  to  her  guest,  and  the  next  . 
ju  in  lite  a  swarthy  young  soldier, 
with  closely-cropped  hair,  and  a 
tiglit-waisted  uniform,  entered  the 
room.     As  Jules  pronounced  the 


visitor's  name,  I  heard  a  crash  of 
glass  behind  me.  Mademoiselle 
V  ictorine  had  let  the  vase  of  flowers 
she  was  removing  slip  from  her 
hand,  and  a  momentary  confusion 
ensued.  Undisturbed  thereby, 
Madame  de  Longuevillc  received 
her  guest  with  distinguished  polite- 
ness, assuring  him  that  a  friend  of 
her  beloved  cousin  carried  with 
him  the  best  credentials  a  stranger 
could  offer  under  that  roof. 

*  Sit  down,  monsieur,  I  beg,  and 
let  me  hear  the  news  of  Paris  and 
my  friends.  How  is  the  dear 
Countess  1  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
ages.  I  wrote  to  congratulate  her 
on  attaining  her  seventieth  birth- 
day, last  week.  Is  she  much 
altered,  monsieur?    • 

This  inquiry  answered,  madame 
desired  to  be  informed  whether 
Monsieur  Sabreton  was  stationed 
at  the  barracks  at  St.  Barbe  with 
his  regiment;  also,  how  long  he 
had  been  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  which  the  young  officer  replied 
that  he  was  quartered  at  St.  Barbe, 
and  had  been  a  few  (he  forgot  how 
many)  weeks  in  Auvergne. 

*  Then  it  was  very  wicked  of  you 
not  to  pay  me  a  visit  before, 
Monsieur  Ludovic.  I  knew  your 
grandfather  well ;  he  served  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  '97  with  my 
husband,  Colonel  de  Longueville, 
then  a  simple  captain  of  cavalry, 
though  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
house  of  St.  Barbe.  You  find  us, 
monsieur,  living  in  seclusion,  ana 
leading  a  very  simple  life ;'  but 
though  the  St.  Barbes  have  lost 
their  title  and  possessions,  they 
have*  not,  I  trust,  forgotten  the 
hospitality  that  has  always  distin- 
guished their  name.  Let  me  hope 
you  will  sometimes  deign  to  put 
my  words  to  the  proof,  monsieur.' 

Whereupon  monsieur  bowed, 
and  madame  looked  as  dignified 
as  though  she  luid  really  been  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  house  she 
so  plumed  herself  on  representing 
before  the  world.  The  magnificent 
allusion  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
establishment  rather  amused  me, 
for  madanie's  table,  though  neatlj^ 
was  always  mea^ely  served,  and 
the  china  and  plate  greatly  pre- 
ponderated over  the  eatables  on 
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the  board.  Victorine  even  hinted 
at  times  that  grandmamma's  parsi- 
mony was  inconceivable  and 
vexatious,  and  one  day  had  enter- 
tained us  all  with  a  lively  account 
4)f  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
the  old  lady  could  serve  up  arti- 
chokes to  cheat  into  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  new  dish.  But  madame 
was  now  wearing  her  society  airs 
and  personating  la  danie  dt  Juiute 
naissaruxy  and  it  was  treasonable 
to  be  thinking  of  her  counting 
lumps  of  sugar  in  private  life,  or 
preparing  a  scanty  salad  for  dinner 
jnrom  the  produce  of  her  garden,  as 
I  had  seen  her  before  now. 

*  Victorine,  my  child,  come  here 
to  me.' 

Madame  summoned  her  grand- 
daughter from  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  presented  her  formally  to  the 
young  lieutenant. 

*  Your  fathers  fought  side  by  side 
in  Algiers.  You,  monsieur,  lost  a 
parent  there,  and  I  a  son.' 

As  madame  gave  utterance  to 
this  announcement  with  an  air  of 
tracpc  dignity,  mademoiselle  curt- 
sied to  the  ground,  and  the  young 
soldier  bowed  low  before  her. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor, 
and  either  modesty  or  reserve  held 
them  both  silent 

*This  gcntleinan,Victorine,  comes 
from  Paris,  and  is  a  friend  of  the 
Oomtesse  de  Meleze,  with  whom 
you  occasionally  «i>ent  your  vaca- 
tions when  at  school.  He  brings 
me  a  letter  from  my  dear  cousin, 
wMch  I  long  to  peruse  at  leisure.' 

*  1  hope,  Madiime  the  Countess 
was  quite  well  when  you  quitted 
Paris,  monsieur,'  inquired  Victo- 
rine, in  a  low,  modest  voice,  her 
eyes  still  bent  on  the  ^cround. 

*  Perfectly,  mademoiselle,  I  thank 
you,'  replie<l  Monsieur  j^udovic 
Hippolyte  Sabrctoii,  with  a  stately 
indmation  of  his  cl(»scly-croppeil 
head. 

*You  arrive  opi>ortunely,  mon- 
sieur^' continued  Madame  de  Ltm- 
Saeville.  *  We  are  about  to  be 
ijl^hlv  favoured  this  evening.  My 
friend  Madame  Kutter  (the  hancf- 
Rome  bhmde  you  see  there  in  tho 
black  silk  and  lace)  is  going  to  rcjid 
aloud  to  us,  and  I  promise  you  a 


rare  pleasure.  Victorine,  see  if 
madame  has  enough  light,  and 
entreat  silence,  will  you?  Mon- 
sieur, be  seated.    Husn !' 

In  another  minute  every  one  was 
in  their  places  again,  and  the  room 
silent.  Mrs.  Rutter,  sitting  near 
one  of  the  windows,  with  the  small 
table  and  lamp  before  her,  looking 
slightly  flushed,  but  calm  and  self- 

Eossessed,  opened  the  volume  she 
ad  chosen,  and  in  a  clear  deli- 
ciously  distinct  voice  commenced 
reading  from  a  translation  of 
Schiller's  Marie  JStiuni  she  had 
selected.  It  was  the  living  soul 
after  the  galvanized  semblance  of 
life — the  core  and  heart  of  poetry 
after  its  dry  husk  and  barren  shelL 
I  recollect  how  gradually  the  in- 
terest, the  sympathies,  and  at  last 
the  whole  feelings  and  attention  of 
the  hearers  were  enchained  and 
held  fast  by  the  combined  spell  of 
the  poet  and  his  interpreter.  Per- 
fect in  intonation  ana  thoroughly 
cultivated,  Airs.  Butter's  voice  pos- 
sessed not  only  the  natural  quadifi- 
cations  of  a  fine  reader,  but  also 
that  syni]>athctic  power  which 
moves  tiie  feelings  of  the  listener, 
and  the  dramatic  expression  that 
gives  individuality  to  chanicter  and 
stam])s  words  with  meaning.  The 
influence  on  her  hearers  was 
absorbing.  Victorine  sat  on  a  low- 
seat,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs. 
Butter,  her  lii>s  })arted  open,  and 
her  beautiful  face  (from  which  tho 
old  air  of  levity  and  restlessncsH 
had  fled)  breatiiing  almost  i>ainfu] 
iittention.  The  young  officer  had 
scarcely  stirred  hand  or  foot  since 
Mrs.  iluttcr  began.  Mtmsieur  de 
Bois-sec's  very  wi^  expressed  latent 
enthusia.^m,  and  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville's  keen  grev  eyes  shone 
with  excitement.  l-!ven  Kate  and 
Butter  were  carried  away  by  their 
mothers  imiKisMoued  eaniestncss 
to-nigiit,  ami  hun;^'  on  her  words 
and  looks  witii  an  admiration  the^" 
could  not  conceal.  At  every  itausv 
in  the  reading  I  could  hear  through 
the  oi»en  win<lo\v  the  dn)ne  of  the 
night  beetle  and  the  shivering  of 
the  leaves  outside,  so  ]>rofound 
was  the  stillness  of  the  oiianilHjr. 
I  confess  that  I  never  until  that 
night  knew  what  potent  and  subtle 
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influences  dwell  in  human  tones. 
The  voice  that  filled  the  room, 
now  hot  with  a  passionate  sense  of 
wron^,  now  tender  and  pathetic 
with  womanly  grief,  moved  me  as 
I  had  never  been  moved  before. 
It  seemed  as  though  ^Irs.  Rutter's 
old  enthusiasm  for  her  art,  long 
smothered  and  repressed,  had  to- 
night burst  foi-th  afresh  and  re- 
asserted its  empire  over  her. 
Absorbed  in  the  emotions  she  was 
giving  utterance  to,  she  sat  with  a 
radiant  face  and  kindling  eye,  re- 
gardless of,  and  unrestrained  by, 
the  presence  of  her  hearers.  When 
at  len.gth  she  ceased,  she  seemed 
overpowered  for  a  few  moments, 
and  turned  away  her  face.  Pro- 
bably the  recollections  that  had 
been  awakened  to-night  were  pow- 
erful enough.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  short  pause  that  followed  her 
last  words,  and  that  marked  the 
susi)ended  attention  of  her  hearers, 
given  place  to  a  general  burst  of 
admiration,  than  Mrs.  Rutter  re- 
gained her  composure,  and  turned 
to  receive  the  compliments  that 
were  showered  on  her. 

The  excitement  that  had  taken 
possession  of  the  little  Ktloii  was 
tremendous.  Every  one  present 
was  in  raptures  with  the  talents  of 
Madame  de  Longueville's  charm- 
ing friend,  and  unable  to  find  words 
to  express  their  delight  and  sur- 
prise. As  for  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec, 
lie  did  nothing  but  run  about  the 
room  and  exclaim  '  Merveilleux !' 
*  Un  talent  prodigieux !'  &c.,  while 
the  grey-headed  gentlemen  with 
the  military  orders  vowed  they  had 
heard  nothing  to  equal  it  since  the 
days  of  Talnuu  Even  the  stately 
Countess  Sangpourpre,  whose  afla- 
bility  was  always  of  the  icy  order, 
threw  off  her  patrician  frigidity, 
and  clasping  Mrs.  Butter's  hand, 
put  it  to  her  ancient  lips  with  a 
'Que  je  rende  hommage  k  votre 
genie,  chdre  amie.' 
^  Mademoiselle  Victorine  embraced 
Kate  with  enthusiasm,  and  looking 
up  at  her  and  her  brother,  mur- 
mured— 

'All,  how  you  are  nrivileged! 
You  do  well  to  bo  proud  of  such  a 
mother.  How  I  love  these  great 
emotions!' 


It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Rutter 
felt  gratified  by  the  warmth  of  lier 
friend's  praises,  and  the  unfeigned 
delight  she  had  created.  The  grace- 
ful way  in  which  she  received  their 
compliments  seemed  to  charm  them 
no  less  than  her  performance. 

*  What  distinction  in  her  man- 
ners !'  murmured  in  a  friend's  ear 
the  lady  with  the  tower  of  grey 
hair  on  lier  head.  Truly,  Madame 
de  Longueville  has  been  fortunate 
to  meet  with  sucli  a  charming 
tenant.  This  beautiful  and  talenteti 
Englishwoman  will  be  an  immense 
acquisition  amongst  us.' 

*  Yes ;  she  is  evidently  a  woman 
of  mind,  and  has  seen  a  deal  of  the 
world,'  replied  the  friend.  *  They 
have  resided  a  long  time  in  our 
country,  and  all  three  speak  the 
language  remarkably  well.  Un- 
doubtedly, they  are  a  family  of 
talent.  The  daughter  yonder, 
though  retiring,  talks  almost  as 
well  as  her  brother,  who  is  de- 
cidedly original.  See,  they  are 
both  chatting  yonder  'with  Made- 
moiselle Victorine.' 

Whilst  this  conversation  was 
proceeding,  Monsieur  Ludovic 
Sabreton  was  hovering  about  the 
table  where  I  sat,  turning  oyer  the 
leaves  of  a  portfolio  of  dra>vings. 

*  You  have  the  honour  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  agreeable  family, 
monsieur?*  said  the  young  officer, 
inquiringly.  *  They  reside  in  tlie 
chateau  of  Madame  de  Longueville, 
I  believe]    Ah,  so  I  supposed.' 

^Monsieur  Ludovic  took  up  ^la- 
demoiselle  Victorine's  album  and 
began  to  turn  over  the  pages  in  a 
nonchalant  manner,  twirling  his 
moustache  the  while  "with  one 
hand. 

*  Charming!'  he  ejaculated,  after 
a  while,  looking  at  a  sketch  before 
him. — *the  portrait  of  my  god- 
motlier,  the  Comtesse  de  Meleze !' 
— and  whilst  he  was  studying  tho 
sketch,  I  observed  Monsieur  Ludo- 
vic take  out  a  pencil  and  wite  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  inserted 
between  the  sketch  and  the  sheet 
of  cardboard  it  was  fastened  to. 
That  done,  he  closed  the  volume, 
and  remarking  that  they  seemed 
gay  over  yonder,  joined  the  group 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
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It  was  nearly  midnight  ere  the 
quests  separated.  Monsieur  Ludo- 
vie  Wiis  tlie  List  to  take  his  depar- 
ture. He  approached  Madame  de 
Longueville  s  chair,  and,  with  a  low 
bow,  expressed  his  unbounded  gra- 
tification at  the  delightful  evening 
he  had  spent. 

'Amongst  other  ])leasures,  ma- 
demoiselle,' he  continued,  turning 
to  Victorine,  who  stood  beside  her 
grandmother's  chair,  *  you  have 
aiforded  me  that  of  gazing  on  the 
revered  features  of  my  excellent 

fodmother,the  Conitesse  de  Meleze. 
believe,  mademoiselle,  this  ))or- 
trait  is  the  work  of  your  pencil.  I 
feel  flattered  by  the  regard  it  im- 
])lies  for  the  original.'  Witli  elabo- 
rate politeness,  Monsieur  Ludovic 
handed  tlie  album  to  Victorine, 
oi>en  at  tlie  page  tliat  contained  the 
l)oi-trait. 

Tlie  brilliant  flush  that  had  dyed 
mademoiselle's  dark  cheeks  all  the 
evening  deei)eiUMl  for  a  moment, 
but  she  tooK  the  b(»ok  without  a 
wt>r<l,  and  only  made  a  profound 
and  stately  reverence  to  tlie  young 
sohlier  as  he  b<>wcd  his  farewell. 

*  Then  to-morrow  we  are  to  make 
an  excursion  on  the  hills;  is  it  not 
de(!ided  so  f  inquired  Victorine  of 
Kate,  as  we  bade  inadame  good- 
night. 'Oh,  charming  !  1  alrea<ly 
wish  the  night  ended.  Till  to- 
morrow, dear  friend,'  and  the  last 
glimpse  (jf  Mademoiselle  Vict»»nne 
revealed  her  standing  in  the  ante- 
room, lamp  in  hand,  to  guide  us 
iUiW'ii  lln- staircase,  liuhting  up  the 
darkiii'.^s  with  hvv  hrilliant  beauty 
and  her  smiU's. 

CIlAITKi:  \. 

\    rirNir    I'AKTY. 

Kre  the  sun  hail  ri  mIi  lii.:^h  in 
the  heavens  lu-xt  momiu  r,  \Nr  were 
all  a>semlilnl  in  ;hr  -:;:r>irn  m  fimtt 
t)f  the  hou.M ,  reatly  l«»r  the  rxrur- 
sion  on  the  hill•^.  We  were  to 
visit  some  Imly  \Nrlls  ami  sjiriiu-, 
relehratcd  tor  thiir  miruulous 
propeit i<"i.  on  the-  m<»init;iiii  -id«', 
and  then  liivtMur  in  any  .^hrltiicii 
nook  that  might  ^triUe  <>ur  lancy. 
A  ;:uide  and  l-.ur  ninli*.-.  ha«l  iinn 
iirovided,  and  iiiiUcr  and  1  had 
l»cun   busy   packing    uj»    fj^Uiblc.-*, 


and  collecting  parasols,  walking- 
sticks,  itc,  ever  since  sunrise.  At 
last  it  was  ascertained  that  every- 
thing essential  to  the  success  of 
a  pic-nic  had  been  got  together, 
and  the  ladies  having  mounted,  we 
issued  from  the  garden  door  in 
high  spirits  and  amidst  much 
laughter.  Madame  de  Longueville 
was  naturally  to  stay  at  home,  but 
the  old  lady  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  prei>anitions  going  on,  and 
when  we  set  ott',  she  stood  smiling 
down  ui>on  us  from  an  upper  win- 
dow, wafting  kisses  to  us  with  her 
well-gloved  hand. 

*Mind  you  bring  them  all  safe 
home,  Ripti^te,'  cried  niadamc  to 
our  guide,  the  swarthy,  good- 
humoured  fellow  who  had  con- 
ducted me  to  the  chateau  the 
evening  of  my  arrival  at  St.  Barbe. 

*  Ah,  madame,  trust  Ikptiste  for 
that.  He  will  bring  them  safe 
home,  or  never  set  foot  in  St.  Rirbe 
again.  Alloiis,  mon  jietit  Tamerlan;" 
and  pricking  forwanl  the  siunpter 
mule  that  carried  cmr  baskets, 
15iipti>ic  looked  up  smilingly  at 
madame's  window,  and  waved  his 
cap  in  farewell  salute. 

Our  way,  when  we  had  left  the 
steei>  and  narrow  streets  of  the 
town  and  skirted  by  the  vineyards, 
hiy  through  a  ravine  which  wound 
upwards  amongst  the  hills  in  a 
continuous  ascenv.  The  valley  be- 
neath and  the  wide  i»hiin  beyond, 
seen  here  and  there  through  a 
break  in  the  forest  ehe>tnuts  and 
gigantie  walnuts  of  Auvorgne  that 
ov«Tsliadowed  our  path,  lay  bathed 
in  till'  j-iear  suidiu'ht  of  a  southern 
.snmmi  r*s  morning,  free  from  mist 
or  chmd.  The  fragrant  air,  as  yet 
iinhrated  by  tin-  midday  sun,  was 
of  a   tran^|iari-ne"  that  heightened 

the    brauty  nt  rViTV  ohji-et.     Ik'loW 

ns  in  th«' iii-lanee  tlir  .\llier  wound 
it-euurM-;  wjiilr  t-iwering  hehind 
till-  nn>m!t.iin  r.inire  wr  irod,  n>se 
th.-  l«-{iy  -un.nnl  uf  the  l*ny-de- 
|)«»!n»'  .i:;.iin-t  thr  e!i ar  blue  sky. 
.\t  tv.  .y  >?«ji  wr  t'««'k.  the  mule- 
ImIm  iinkliil  I  lu-trt'ully  in  the 
m- •riling  air. 

V>  ■  are  the  names  of  iho 

otl»-  U<    ^'---^-'pur  r>ai»- 

ti..  *»«i    had 

bi  -"peiise 
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of  the  one  addressed  as  the  little 
Tamerlan.  *  Do  you  provide  clas- 
sical titles  for  all  your  mules  f 

*  I  hope  so,  mademoiselle.  That 
is  Artemise  you  are  riding.  Ma- 
dame Rutter  has  le  vieux  E^lisaire, 
andMa'mselleVictorine  is  mounted 
on  ArLstote.  I  have  Caton,  C16o- 
patre,  and  Sophocle  at  home  ;  be- 
sides Polypheme,  who  has  but  one 
eye,  and  Esope,  who  is  lame  of  a 
forefoot.  Why  not  give  the  poor 
beasts  a  line  name,  ma'mselle? 
There  are  no  godfathers  or  god- 
mothers to  please  in  the  matter, 
so  why  not  choose  names  that  con- 
fer distinction  on  the  beasts,  and 
show  one  knows  something  of 
history  T 

*  Certainly,  Monsieur  Baptiste. 
And  so  you  study  history  some- 
times, do  you  ]' 

*  Well,  ma'mselle,  not  me  exactly, 
but  my  brother— that  is  to  say,  my 
cousin — that  is  my — .  Frankly, 
mademoiselle,  it  is  Ma'mselle  Eu- 
phrasie,  the  sempstress  of  the  street 
of  the  Little  Apostle,  behind  the 
church  of  St.  Etienne  yonder,  my 
affianced,  who  reads  as  well  as 
Monsieur  le  Cure  himself ;  it  is  she 
who  finds  me  these  names,  and  I 
always  take  my  mules  to  her  to  be 
christened  •'  and  Baptiste  smiled 
and  showed  all  his  fine  teeth  as  he 
spoke. 

The  mention  of  Ma'mselle  Eu- 
phrasie's  name  had  started  Baptiste 
on  a  topic  on  which  he  was  more 
eloquent  even  than  on  tiiat  of  his 
mules,  and  Kate  and  I  were  so 
interested  with  the  man's  unaf- 
fected account  of  the  virtues  of  his 
affianced — who  supported  a  blind 
mother  by  her  needle — and  so 
taken  uj)  with  the  difficulties, 
hopes,  and  disappointments  of  their 
courtship  (they  were  both  poor, 
and  Baptiste  had  an  idiot  brother), 
that  we  were  soon  left  lagging  be- 
hind, and  the  others  out  of  sight. 

'Ma'mselle  Euphrasie  has  pro- 
mised me  that  our  union  shall 
take  place  the  next  St.  Barnabas, 
if  all  goes  well ;  so  we  put  our 
faith  in  the  good  God  and  work 
away  gaily,  ma'mselle.' 

Kate  had  contrived  to  find  out 
that  the  young  sempstress  em- 
broidered muslin  and  made  collars 


so  she  gave  Baptiste  an  order  then 
and  there,  and  bade  him  ask  Ma'm- 
selle Euphrasie  to  come  up  to  the 
chateau  the  next  evening  with  her 
work ;  a  request  that  caused  the 
good  fellow's  eyes  to  sparkle  with 
delight. 

*  And  now  let  us  push  forward. 
You  are  a  pretty  sort  of  guide, 
Baptiste,  to  be  last  of  the  party; 
and  Miss  Butter  quickened  her 
mule's  pace,  and  we  hastened  on  to 
join  the  others  in  advance. 

Under  the  umbrageous  trees  we 
wound  our  way  upwards,  catching 
fine  glimpses  of  the  plain  below,  and 
then  plunging  again  into  the  aark, 
cool  siiades  of  the  forest  path  from, 
which  we  had  emerged.  At  length 
we  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wells,  and  dismounting  at  a 
small  hut  where  the  woodcutters 
kept  their  tools,  left  the  mules  in 
charge  of  Baptiste,  and  proceeded 
on  foot,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
gaunt  woman  in  sabots,  of  a  wal- 
nut-juice complexion  and  an  in- 
comprehensible patois.  She  was 
engaged  in  cutting  wood  with  a 
long  Kuife  when  we  came  up  ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  espied  visitors,  she 
finished  off  the  laggot  she  was 
making  up  in  a  twinkling, 
plunged  the  knife  into  her  belt,  and 
pounced  down  on  us  with  a  cry  to 
follow  her.  We  did  so,  and  as  she 
strode  on  before  us,  the  lady's 
manners  and  appearance  instantly 
reminded  me  of  a  certain  affec- 
tionate wife  I  had  read  of  in  my 
youth,  who  made  a  practice  of 
standing  every  evening  at  a  cross- 
road in  a  forest,  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  lost  travellers  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cave:  arrived  at  which, 
her  husband  always  knocked  them 
down  with  a  club,  and  grilled  them 
for  his  supper.  The  affectionate 
wife  was  generally  found  engaged 
in  cutting  wood,  I  recollected,  and 
always  carried  a  long  knife;  she 
also  spoke  her  native  language  so 
imperfectly  that  she  had  to  have 
recourse  to  signs— another  point 
of  resemblance  between  her  and 
our  guide,  who  was  now  motioning 
to  us  to  advance  with  her  long 
knife,  just  as  though  our  heads 
were  going  to  be  cut  off  when  we 
turned  the  next  comer.    With  a 
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lioarse  sort  of  cry  (to  the  effect,  we 
l)resumed,  that  wo  were  expected 
to  make  haste),  the  gaunt  woman 
hurried  us  along  the  path,  and  at 
last,  as  we  came  upon  an  open 
platform  of  rock,  announced, '  The 
well  of  St.  Ursula ;  its  waters  cure 
leprosy  and  blindness.  Two  sous 
for  the  use  of  the  cuj).'  At  least, 
so  my  friends  translated  the  fierce 
nasid  sounds  in  which  the  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed.- 

We  advanced  into  a  chamber 
cut  in  the  rock,  where  a  bubbling 
spring,  gushing  from  out  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountain,  fell  into  a 
sculptured  basin.  This  was  the 
first  and  lower  well.  An  image  of 
the  saint,  adorned  with  votive 
offerings,  occuj)icd  a  niche  above 
the  spring.  Two  peasant  women, 
with  yellow  handkerchiefs  knottea 
round  their  heads,  and  a  travel- 
stained  man,  with  a  swarthy  face 
and  gold  ear-rings,  were  kneeling 
before  the  shrine  when  we  entered. 
^Idlle.  Victorine,  too,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and  dipj>ing  her  linger 
in  tiie  basin,  crossed  herself  and 
Siiid  her  i>rayors.  Seen  in  the  soft 
green  light  that  fell  around  (the 
delicious  dim  daylight  of  the  over- 
hiinging trees),  mademoiselle,  in  her 
robe  of  delicate  nnislin,  liH)ked 
exceedingly  well  in  this  picturesque 
attitude  ;  a  consciousness  of  wiiich, 
it  is  i)ossible,  added  to  the  length 
and  fervo\ir  of  her  devotions. 
Rutter  stood  hH)king  at  her  as  she 
knelt,  with  earnest  admiration,  and 
murnmretl  something  in  my  ear 
about  *the  charm  oH  this  sjjon- 
tancous  devotion,'  and  *  feeling 
bettered'  by  the  sight— a  feeling  1 
scarcely  shared  with  him. 

Whilst  mademoiselle  was  on  her 
knees,  the  gaunt  woodcutter's 
wife  tried  to  induce  us  to  partake 
freely  of  the  water  wliieh  she 
handed  abo\it  fiercely  in  her  cup, 
as  thou^ih  she  were  otlering  an 
enemy  poison.  Finding  its  virtuvs 
were  h)st  on  us,  she  ga\e  uj)  ex- 
tolling the  spring,  and  taking  out 
lier  knife,  stnick  the  nK:k  s;ivagely 
in  a  phice  where  it  emitted  a  iluli 
musical  sound. 

*8t.  Ursula's  lyre/  she  crie<l.  look- 
ing round  upon  us  with  her  iierce 
eyes.  *  Any  one  like  to  strike  it  i 


No  one  exi>ressing  a  wish  to  do 
so,  the  gaunt  woman  plunged  her 
knife  into  her  belt  again,  and  retired; 
but  only  to  surprise  us  afresh.  A 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  there 
came  a  wild,  unearthly  cry  that 
made  us  all  turn  pale,  and  woke  a 
ghostly  echo  amimgst  the  rocka. 
It  was  the  weird  woman's  playful 
way  of  showing  off  the  acoustic 
effects  of  the  grotto ;  and  having 
now  exhibited  the  features  of  the 
place  and  sufficiently  tried  our 
nerves,  she  collected  our  offeringa 
(with  one  hand  on  the  handle  of 
her  knife  all  the  time  ready  for 
recusants,  I  observed),  and  strode 
off  to  convoy  another  party,  whose 
voices  we  could  hear  amongst  the 
trees,  to  the  scene  of  her  entertidn- 
nient. 

1  turned  aside  to  watch  the 
a])proaching  travellers  emerge  from 
under  the  trees  that  overhung  the 
path  by  which  we  had  ascended. 
The  party  was  large,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  ser\'ant  in  livery  carry- 
ing shawls  and  a  camp-stool.  At  a 
glance,  one  could  discern  they  were 
Englisii  tourists.  The  ladies  wore 
rich  silk  dresses,  and  the  gentlemen 
dis|»laye<l  that  pleasing  variety  of 
costume  ]»eculiar  to  our  country- 
men abroad 

*  Oh,  mamma,'  lisped  a  young 
lady  in  advance  of  her  friends, 
I  look  what  a  dear  little  place  there 
is  here.  Do,  pray,  come  on,  and 
see  these  nice  peasants  praying  to 
the  Virgin.' 

Thenuimma  appealed  to— a  short, 
fat  lady,  in  a  fiery-hued  silk -was 
advancing  with  a  Hushed  face  and 
a  general  air  of  aj»oplexy,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  hM>k  cool  and  re- 
signed. 

*  Arabella,  my  fan.  James,  reach 
me  the  stool  and  mv smelling  salts. 
There,  that  will  do.^  The  lady  .siink 
upon  the  seat  the  foi)tman  jdaced 
for  her,  and  closed  her  eyes  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  a  gasping 
condition. 

The  rest  of  the  ]»arty  came 
sauntering'  up  listlessly  and  loung- 
ingly,  iis  thou;rh  the  wh<»le  affair 
were  a  ^leat  hore,  but  a  sense  of 
tiutv  compelled  them  to  go  through 
with  it.  They  talked  very  loudly, 
but  not  about  the  .scenes  around 
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thera  ;  comparing  notes,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  about  Sir  John  This, 
Lady  That,  and  other  home  ac- 
quaintances, just  as  thougli  they 
were  at  Leamington  or  Clifton. 
There  was  no  interest  exhibited  in 
the  place  they  were  visiting,  no 
vulgar  curiosity  or  enthusiasm,  but 
a  genteel  placidity  of  demeanour 
and  an  air  of  lofty  indifference  to 
everything  about  them  that  showed 
their  undeniable  good-breeding. 

I  had  singled  out  from  the  group 
a  tiiU  man  with  grey  hair,  who, 
had  he  been  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  aristocracy 
to  the  foreign  world  generally, 
could  not  have  impressed  one  with 
a  higher  sense  of  his  social  impor- 
tance ;  when,  approaching  nearer,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  Mr.  Pier- 
point,  our  old  neighbour  at  Eim- 
lields.  He  had  been  regarding  us 
attentively  for  some  moments, 
when  his  double  eyeglass  en- 
countered Mrs.  Rutter  in  the  cir- 
cuit it  was  performing.  He  gave  a 
start 

*Ton  my  word;  how  very  sin- 
gular!' I  heard  him  exclaim.  *  Mrs. 
Rutter,  of  all  persons.  How  very 
surprising,  to  be  sure  T 

Mrs.  Rutter  was  at  that  moment 
speaking  to  a  young  lady  of  his 
party  who  had  addressed  her  for 
some  information. 

*  Julia,  my  love,  come  here  !'  Mr. 
Pierpoint  whispered  something 
into  the  young  lady's  ear,  and 
looked,  not  at  Mrs.  Rutter,  but 
right  through  her  to  the  wall  of 
rock  behind,  so  utterly  was  he  un- 
conscious of  her  visible  presence. 

Whatever  the  whispered  com- 
municaticm  might  be,  it  caused 
Miss  Julia  Pierpoint  to  raise  her 
eyeglass  likewise,  and  examine 
Mrs.  Rutter  curiously. 

*  How  very  remarkable,  papa  ! 
And  you  say  she  was  once  a  pro- 
fessional actress,  and  lived  at  Llm- 
iields.  How  very  interesting  !  See ! 
she  is  looking  this  way,  and  re- 
cognises you.  I  must  be  intro- 
duced, I  suppose.' 

As  the  young  lady  spoke,  Mrs. 
Rutter's  face  wore  an  air  of  visible 
embarrassment. 

*No,  Julia;  certainly  not.  I 
don't  approve  of  indiscriminate  in- 


troductions. Mrs.  Rutter  never 
visited  in  our  circle.  I  met  her 
first  at  a  good  house,  it's  true — the 
Mainwarings  of  Richmond — very 
well-connected  people ;  but  then 
they  received  all  sorts  of  celebrities, 
and  were  rather  odd  themselves. 
No  •  we  had  better  proceed.' 

Mr.  Pierpoint  did  not  stay  to 
inform  his  daughter  (though  it  was 
within  my  knowledge)  that  when 
first  he  met  Mrs.  Rutter,  it  was 
under  a  roof  where  she  was  an 
honoured  guest,  and  where  he — 
taking  his  cue  from  nobler  minds 
— was  proud  to  show  her  courtesy. 
But  being  one  of  those  small 
aristocrats  whose  social  status  is 
somewhat  equivocal,  and  requires 
vigilant  protection,  seeing  that  it 
may  be  easily  compromised,  he 
thought  it  best  to  cut  Mrs.  Rutter, 
as  the  safer  course  for  a  well-bred 
man.  So  he  turned  away,  and 
communicated  tohisfriends  the  fact 
he  had  just  made  known  to  his 
daughter. 

A  buzz  ensued  amongst  them, 
and  then  the  whole  optical  force  of 
the  party  was  turned  upon  us.  Mrs. 
Rutttr's  face  flushed,  but  she  stood 
quietly  as  before,  though  I  saw 
what  the  effort  cost  her.  Happily, 
her  son  had  quitted  the  grotto  with 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  as  the 
tourists  came  up. 

*A  fine  woman,  Mr.  Pierpoint,' 
remarked  a  tall  lady,  critically,  with 
a  bass  voice  and  Roman  nose,  as 
they  prepared  to  move  offl  *A 
classical  contour,  I  observe — no 
doubt  handsome  when  you  knew 
her  at  the  Mainwarings.  Very 
quietly  dressed,  too,  which  is 
good  taste  in  her  position;'  and 
then,  as  though  a  person  of  taste 
herself,  she  was  interested  in  Mrs. 
Rutter  as  she  would  be  in  any  other 
phenomenon,  whether  sentient  or 
otherwise,  the  lady  raised  her  glass 
again  as  she  turned  away,  and 
greeted  us  with  another  bland 
stare. 

The  cortege  passed  on,  as  it  had 
approached,  leisurely  and  genteelly. 
The  well-bred  Mr.  Pierpoint  in- 
specting nature  through  his  double 
eyeglass  with  an  amiable  condescen- 
sion that  was  pleasant  to  behold ; 
and  the  fat  lady,  the  footman,  ana 
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the   camp-stool  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

*  We  shall  have  the  mid-day  sun 
upon  us  ere  we  have  found  our 
retreat  Come,  let  us  be  moving,' 
I  exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Rutter  drew 
down  her  veil  and  hurried  on  before 
us.  Wc  issued  out  again  on  the 
mountain  path. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  rejoined 
Rutter  and  Victorinc,  who  were 
awaiting  us  lower  down  with 
Baptists  and  the  mules. 

'  Who  do  you  think  I  have  just 
met,  Hamilton  f  whispered  Rutter 
in  my  ear.  '  Why,  that  prig  Pier- 
point,  of  all  i>ers()ns  -that  old  neigh- 
Dour  and  iricnd  of  mine  at  Klm- 
fields  !    We  stumbled  on  a  whole 

J)arty  of  English  folks  just  as  wc 
eft  you.  Did  my  mother  see  them  i 
Did  IHerpoint  recognise  her  f 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back 
and  knock  the  fellow's  hat  over  his 
ears.  An  impudent  fool !'  cried 
Rutter,  as  I  related  the  inter\'iew. 

*You  had  better  conceal  from 
your  mother  that  you  even  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  Your 
annovance  will  only  add  to  hers,' 
I  rejuied. 

*  You're  right,  1  supi>ose.  It's  of 
no  use  bothering  oneself  about  that 
ass,  and  I  wont,  either.' 

It  was  another  ])roof  to  me  of 
the  change  that  had  lately  come 
about  in  Hut  tor's  (rh.n  meter — the 
way  in  which  he  l>ore  this  annoy- 
ance. At  on<'  time,  he  would  have 
fumed  an<l  chafed  for  hours  under 
a  less  atlVont  to  his  mother  or  him- 
self, and  itsetfects  \i\Hm  him  would 
have  been  a]»parent  for  days  t<) 
come.  IJut  n«  i\v,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  and  a  temiioniry  over- 
shadowing ot"  his  face,  he  wa-i  him- 
self again,  and  the  wood  was  ring- 
ing with  lii.H  ^^ly  an<l  hearty  lau^rh 
as  before.  Whether  it  was  that  his 
sensitiveness  was  losin;^  its  morbid 
character,  or  tliat  old  modes  n{ 
thonglit  and*»M  feelings  were  giviii;; 
way  to  newhn|K'sand  lu'w  iiiten-sts 
ct»nnceted  with  the  new  rircuni- 
stances  of  liis  life,  1  could  imt 
detennine  :  but  1  rejoi<'ed  in  the 
<'hange  1  i»elield,  as  evidi'urin;^'  a 
healthier  tone  of  mind  and  of  'jimmI 
augurv  for  t lie  luture. 

That  Mrs.  Kutter  hatl  als^j  re- 


marked the  same  change  in  her 
son  was  proved  by  her  own  words 
to  me  tnat  day.  We  were  all 
sitting  shortly  after  in  the  shads 
of  a  projecting  rock  covered  witfi 
foliage,  in  a  secluded  ravine  higher 
amongst  the  mountains,  where  we 
had  located  ourselves  for  dinner, 
when  she  called  me  aside  to  show 
me  a  rare  botanical  specimen  she 
had  found. 

*  My  son  met  Mr.  Pierpoint,  did 
he  not ']  And  you  told  him  of  the 
interview  at  the  well?  Yes.  I 
thought  so.'  Mrs.  Rutter  drew  my 
attenticm  again  to  the  plant  she 
held,  and,  after  a  few  remarks  about 
it,  adde<l,  *  You  are  an  old  friend, 
and  we  have  few  concealments  from 
you.  I  can  say  to  you,  then,  that 
it  delights  me  to  find  that  Rob  is 
not  so  easily  wounded  or  put  out  by 
occurrences  of  this  kind  &s  he  used 
to  be.  For  myself,  these  mortifi- 
cations are  but  temporary,  and  are 
felt  most  through  my  children. 
When  thft/  are  not  aifected  thereby, 

I  care  little  for  them.  1  know  that 
you  nmst  have  noticed  and  rejoiced 
m  this  change,  as  well  as  I.  They 
are  calling  us  ;  let  us  return.' 

*  Oh,  mamma,  will  you  believe  it ! 
These  clever  gentlemen  who  |>acked 
the  ham])er  have  left  out  the  knives.* 
cried  Kate,  down  on  her  knei»s,  with 
her  face  and  curls  half  buried  in 
the  ham])cr  as  we  api»n)ached, 
'  An<l  here's  a  jar  of  cayenne  pepper 
labelled  jam,  and  another  of  butter 
tunuMl  to  oil  put  in  instead  of  the 
h(»ney.  Ah!  ah!  1  have  a  mind  to 
send  you  all  the  way  back,   Mr. 

I I  ami  lt(  »n.  Never  <  »tl'er  to  iwick  me 
a  hani]»er  again.  You  would  never 
rise  to  distinction  in  the  commis- 
.»*iuiat  de|«irtmeiit,  that's  clear.  Oh, 
do  si'iueliody  come  and  help  me  to 
lay  the  clDth.' 

Thus  appealed  to,  we  were  all 
busy  as  bees  the  next  minute.  The 
hamper  wa^unpaiked.a  site  chosen, 
th(>  (litth  laid,  and  a  delicious  array 
of  i:«»ldrn  api'ients.  vnul  <Team 
rln'«'>fs  \\ra|>p«?d  in  \rrvvn  K-aves,  . 
br  iwii  Imv.  >.  iin<l  white  and  rcil 
winr,  w;l'^  -:i.»n  ^-prt-ad  before  us. 
Mad<:n"»i-"lh'  \'irt'»ri!H'  had  ;^- 
t In  lid  a  h;ii:df"iil  ft"  wihl  tlnWersto 
adorn  ilii  ■  !Mii<|U(-t.  and  when  she 
had  di-|'ia\id  her  arli-tie  ta>tc  in 
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arranging  them,  we  fell  to  our 
pastoral  meal  *  as  though  we  had 
been  bred  and  bruugiit  up  to  it  in 
Arcadia,'  as  Rutter  observed.  Bap- 
tiste,  in  attendance  on  the  mules, 
came  in  for  his  share  of  the  feast ; 
and  when  Kate  ran  to  him  witli  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  he  drank  off  a 
bumper  to  her  health,  it  was  plea- 
sant to  witness  his  polite  salute 
and  the  expression  of  his  fine  dark 
eyes  as  he  returned  her  the  glass. 
Mrs.  Rutter  was  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
and  her  son  iis  lively  as  though 
there  were  no  !Mr.  Piernoints  in 
existence.  Mademoiselle  Victorine 
was  looking  her  loveliest,  and  Kate, 
as  usual,  was  a  perfect  sunbeam 
amongst  us — good  and  gay  enough 
to  have  nuule  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  half  a  dozen  ill-temi)ered  people. 
We  sang  songs,  proposed  toasts 
(tl  CAnglaise,  as  mademoiselle  said), 
and  then,  in  the  great  heat  that 
followed  after  mid-day,  sat  indo- 
lently grouped  about  in  the  shade, 
chatting  drowsily. 

The  long  simimer's  day  flowed 
quickly  away,  however.  There 
were  visits  to  oe  paid  to  the  upper 
wells  and  the  petrifying  spring,  and 
then,  when  these  were  accomplished, 
we  threaded  our  way  homewards 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
sun  glinting  thnmgh  the  shade  of 
the  forest  trees  overhead.  The 
path  was  wild  and  solitary.  Here 
and  there  we  came  on  a  sunburnt 
woman  gathcrin«,^  the  early  chest- 
nuts that  had  fallen  from  the  trees, 
or  a  hca\y- footed  bow-backed  wood- 
cutter returning  home,  or  a  mule- 
driver  who  hailed  Baptisteby  name 
and  bid  us  *good  evening'  as  he 
passed  with  his  faggot-laden  string 
of  mules ;  but,  for  the  most  i)art,  we 
had  the  forest  path  ami  the  twilight 
and  the  silence  to  ourselves ;  and 
there  were  times  when  one  could 
almost  hear  the  Uowers  and  grasses 
fohling  up  their  leaves  for  the 
night,  so  perfect  was  the  stillness 
around. 

Mademoiselle  Victorine's  mule 
led  the  way,  and  Rutter  walked 
along  by  her  side  ;  now  guiding 
her  through  rough  p/laces,  now 
lifting  up  a  branch  that  hung  low 
over  the  path.  From  time  to  time 
they  stopped.     Mademoiselle  had 


many  caprices.  Here,  it  was  a 
flower  she  desired;  there,  some 
unattainable  spray  of  leaves;  and 
anon,  it  was  the  flies  that  must  be 
driven  away,  or  the  saddle  re-ad- 
iusted.  But  her  good  knight,  right 
nappy  in  her  smiles  (of  which  she 
was  no  niggard,  forsooth),  obeyed 
her  behests  with  untiring  zeal. 

As  we  passed  by  the  vineyards 
lower  down,  Victorine  prayed  for 
vine-leaves.  She  Inid  soon  a  heap 
before  lier,  and  ere  long  had  woven 
a  coronet  for  her  hair.  When 
Kutter  placed  it  on  her  head,  ^e 
looked  so  triumphant  in  herbeauty, 
so  happy  in  the  eftect  seen  written 
in  the  admiring  eyes  bent  on  her, 
that  she  might  have  stirred  admi- 
ration in  a  colder  breast  than  his. 
But  her  beauty  seemed  to  me  then, 
as  it  did  many  a  time  afterwards, 
to  have  something  baleful  and 
cruelly  exultant  in  it,  as  I  caught 
the  gleam  of  the  rising  moon  upon 
her  face  through  the  trees.  It  was 
a  momentary  Took,  a  mere  expres- 
sion, that  came  and  went  like  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves,  but  it  flashed 
upon  me  like  a  revelation,  and  that 
look  has  remained  stami)ed  on  my 
memory  till  this  day. 
•  The  evening  bell  was  ringing  in 
the  old  church  tower,  and  the  stars 
were  out  overhead,  when  we  re- 
entered the  town.  As  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  street,  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  the  neighbouring 
barracks,  where  a  rolling  of  drums 
or  a  braying  of  trumpets  was 
generally  going  on,  macfemoiselle 
discovered  that  her  mule  was 
fatigued. 

'  See,  then,  the  poor  little  one  is 
lame !  it  is  reaay  to  die  with 
fatigue,'  she  cried,  and  so  slackened 
her  pace,  and  they  were  soon  far 
behind  us. 

I  stood  waiting  for  them  coming 
up,  in  the  twilight,  at  the  garden 
doors.  Mademoiselle's  hand  was 
on  Rutter's  shoulder,  and  they  were 
talking  in  a  low  tone. 

*Ah,  Victorine,  you  misjudge 
me.  You  little  know  the  English 
heart,  after  all,'  nmrmured  Rutter, 
as  he  held  her  other  hand  in  his, 
and  looked  up  into  her  face. 

She  whispered  a  reply,  released 
her  hand,  and  then,  as  her  eye 
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c;inght  my  figure,  cried,  *Ab^  here 
we  are  at  last !  The  i)oor  Anstote 
is  heartily  glad,  1  am  sure,'  and 
springing  to  the  ground  she  waved 
her  hand  and  ran  off  to  the  house. 
Uutter  turned  quickly  from  me 
and  hastened  down  the  garden. 

From  that  night,  a  cloud,  as  yet 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
ere  long  to  overspread  the  heavens 
with  darkness,  began  to  gather  on 
the  horizon. 

CHAPTER  XL 

VICTORINE. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer's  morn- 
ing, and  I  had  risen  betimes  to 
take  a  turn  at  the  French  grammar 
before  breakfast.  We  were  all 
early  risers  Jit  St.  Barlic.  and  on 
descending  to  the  Englisli  garden 
below  the  terrace,  mj;  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rino  amongst  tlic  trees.  Desiring 
to  be  alone,  I  turned  into  a  side 
path  an<l  sought  a  secluded  arbour 
where  I  often  sat  witli  llutter  at 
this  hour.  On  entering,  I  f<mnd 
an  open  book  lying  on  the  wooden 
bencn.  It  was  a  French  novel,  in 
a  yellow  paper  cover,  adorned 
with  the  exaggerated  woodcuts 
neculiar  to  that  class  of  French 
literature.  Whilst  I  was  turning 
over  the  leaves,  a  sliadow  fell 
iicross  the  i)age.  I  l<K)ked  up  ;  it 
was  the  yo\nig  French  girl. 

*  Oh  it  is  you,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Pardon  me,  I  knew  it  not.  J  have 
left  a  book  here.  Ah,  that  is  it ; 
thank  you,  monsieur.' 

Mademoiselle  Victorine  l(H)ked 
channing  in  her  moniing  dress  of 
wliite  muslin  and  with  a  bouquet 
•)f  fresh  roses  in  her  hand. 

*  It  was  very  stupi<l  of  me  to 
leave  it.  I  ask  monsieur  a  t hem- 
sand  i»iirdons  for  disturbing  his 
studies.  1  fear  you  find  our  lan- 
giiage  tire8<mio,  but  with  diligence 
such  as  yours,  monsieur,  you  will 
soon  overcome  all  difiiculties,  and 
speak  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  1 
donbt  not.' 

'Mademoiselle  is  kind,  but  she 
fliitt^rs  me,  1  fear.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  monsieur.  You 
already  translate  to  perfei'.ti«»n,  I 
believe.     Vou  were    I«>oking  over 


my  little  book ;  has  monsienr  ever 
read  it  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  history, 
is  it  not  V 

'  Mademoiselle  admires  the  work, 
then  V 

'  Oh,  without  doubt !  Tlie  poor 
Andre !  what  devotion,  what  a 
heart  was  there!  Ah,  monsieur, 
one  rarely  finds  such  fidelity  in 
this  world,  I  fear.' 

She  sighed  and  cast  down  her 
eyes  from  excess  of  sensibility. 

'  I  hone  that  one  does  not  ofteu 
find  such  depravity  as  his  mistress 
Thcrese  exhibits,'  I  could  not  help 
ejaculating,  for  I  had  lately  read 
the  work,  and  formed  a  somewhat 
strong  opinion  there<m. 

*  The  Deautif  ul  —  the  unhappy 
Th6rese?  Ah,  certainly,  you  like 
her  not.'  Mademoiselle  was  play- 
ing with  a  rase-bud,  but  eyeing  me 
closely  all  the  while  from  under 
the  sweeping  lashes  that  fringed 
Jier  olive  cheek.  *  Perhaps  mon- 
sieur has  more  symi>athy  with  the 
friend  Jacques — that  paragon  of 
disinterestedness  i  As  for  me,  I 
confess  I  do  not  a])preeiate  the  cha- 
racter. 1  have  no  sympathy  for 
meddlers.  I  would  have  served 
him,  as- -as — ^ 

As  the  poor  blackbeetleshecmsheil 
wantonly  under  her  dainty  foot, 
I  added  to  myself. 

*  You  si)eak  of  s}inpatliy,  made- 
moiselle, f  can  assure  you  that  I 
feel  none  for  either  the  one  cha- 
racter or  the  other.  Indeed,  I  am 
ha]>])y  to  say  that  my  admiration 
has  never  been  called  forth,  that  I 
am  aware  (►f,  by  any  creation  of 
this  same  Jiuthor's  prolific  brain/ 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  understand  perfectly 
now.  I  forget  whom  I  address. 
You  have  the  national  taste,  I  sup- 
])osc.'  Ma<lemoiselle  smiled,  and 
gave  a  little  derisive  shrug  to  her 
shoulders.  *  Your  rountr>'men,  I 
am  told,  only  read  Shak.speare  and 
your  journals  :  therefore  your  judg- 
ment is  imperfect.  Ik^sides,  mon- 
sieur is  to  be  priest,  I  hear,  and  so 
takes  ;useeti«' views,  and  cannot  be 
expeeted  to  comprehend  the  more 
beautiful  emotions  of  our  nature." 
I  regret  to  have  interrupted  you, 
monsieur.' 

With  a  curling  lip  that  showed 
all  her  pearly  teeth,  the  young  lady 
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curtsied  and  swept  out  of  the 
arbour. 

As  I  Lad  for  some  time  past  sus- 
pected mademoiselle  of  a  growing 
Hutipatliy  towards  me,  I  did  not 
feel  much  disconcerted  by  this 
curious  little  interview,  but  fell  to 
my  books  ere  the  morning  prime 
was  past. 

That  evening,  I  and  Rutter  sat 
together  in  the  garden  pavilion,  in 
the  sultry  dusk  of  a  hot  summer's 
day.  Rutter  was  smoking,  and  I 
lounging  on  an  old  couch  that  we 
had  brought  from  the  house,  with 
a  volume  of  Pascal  in  my  hand. 
The  pavilion  had  undergone  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  puriScation 
since  the  night  1  first  entered  it. 
With  its  marble  floor,  high  roof, 
and  cool  pilastered  walls,  it  made 
a  pleasant  lounging  place  on  hot 
summer's  days,  and  we  often  re- 
sorted there  to  take  dessert  or  coffee 
in  an  evening.  I  had  been  read- 
ing ak)ud  from  the  volume  I  held, 
but  the  Fensees  of  Pascal,  in  spite 
of  their  intrinsic  attractions  and 
the  .additional  interest  they  ac- 
quired from  local  associations  (we 
had  that  very  day  trodden  the 
streets  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  he  was  born),  did  not  occupy 
my  thoughts.  T  don't  know  how 
I  approached  the  subject  I  had 
been  revolving  in  my  mind  ever 
since  the  twilight  compelled  me  to 
close  the  book,  but  m  whatever 
way  I  did  so,  my  words — and  they 
were  guarded  and  temperate  enough 
— provoked  no  smooth  reply  from 
my  companion. 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  you, 
Hamilton.  Is  it  Mademoiselle  de 
Longuevillc  you  are  alluding  to? 
If  so,  I  think  your  remarks  are 
very  unjustifiable,  to  say  the  least.' 

I  was  silent  for  a  minute,  for 
the  tone  of  the  speaker  took  me 
by  surprise. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hamil- 
ton,' continued  Rutter,  after  a  few 
further  observations  had  fallen 
from  my  lips.  *  You  are  illiberal, 
and  judge  all  people  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  that  a  narrow 
one.  Remember,  the  English  stan- 
dard, however  correct  and  irre- 
proachable in  itself,  wont  do  to 
measure  the  whole  human  race  by. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Longueville  has 
not  been  brought  up  as  my  sister 
Kate  has.  You  make  no  allow- 
ances for  differences  of  education 
and  temperament,  besides  forget- 
ting that  the  girl  was  left  an  or- 
phan at  five  years  of  age,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  doatin^ 
grandmother,  whose  conscience  is 
probably  in  the  keeping  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  of  St.  Barbe,  against 
whom  I've  nothing  to  say,  by  the 
way.' 

Rutter  flung  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar  as  he  spoke,  and  rising,  stood 
with  folded  arms  leaning  against 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  porch. 
His  face  was  turned  away  from  me, 
but  I  knew  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  that  there  was  a  frown  there. 

*  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
differences  you  allude  to,  I  still  see 
in  mademoiselle's  character  traits 
that  I  don't  admire,  and  which, 
justly  or  not,  prejudice  me  against 
her,'  was  my  reply. 

*  Ah,  that's  the  word  I  prejudice  \ 
you  have  it  now,  Hamilton.  There 
is  the  secret  of  these  severe  com- 
ments. You  are  prejudiced  against 
Mademoiselle  Victorine.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not  the  first  English- 
man, however,  who  has  entertained 
a  similar  feeling  towards  foreigners. 
Coelum  non  animum,  you  know  the 
rest.  The  true  Saxon  will  go  on 
hating  the  Gaul  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  I  expect.' 

I  comd  not  help  thinking  that 
this  tone  of  banter  concealed  feel- 
ings more  serious  than  he  cared  to 
show,  and  that  he  had  dragged  the 
question  into  this  wide  field,  to 
avoid  a  more  direct  continuation 
of  it.  Seeing  his  evident  disincli- 
nation to  hold  any  further  discus- 
sion on  Mademoiselle  Victorine,  I 
said  no  more.  Indeed,  when  we 
returned  to  the  house  soon  after, 
and  I  beheld  the  young  French 
girl  seated  bjr  Mrs.  Rutter's  side, 
sewing  away  industriously  at  some 
shirts  she  was  making  for  a  poor 
family  whom  Monsieur  Brissot,  the 
good  priest,  had  recommended  to 
her  charity,  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing myself  whether  I  had  not 
judged  her  harshly,  and  questioning 
if  1  had  done  well  or  kindly  in 
hinting  my  suspicions  in  another's 
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ear.  ^e  wbm  talking  so  prettily 
about  the  poor  people  she  was  in- 
terested in,  and  looked  so  good  and 
winning  as  she  sat  before  the 
shaded  lamp,  plying  her  needle 
with  dainty  fingers,  that  I  half- 
repented  of  the  part  I  had  just 
plaved.  In  truth,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
soul  that  looked  out  through 
those  large  brown  eyes.  I  have 
formed  a  dozen  d&ercnt  judg- 
ments on  mademoiselle,  in  the 
same  day,  now  regarding  her  art- 
less airs  and  impulsive  manners  as 
the  genuine  expressions  of  a  guile- 
less, light-hearted  nature,  and  now 
looking  on  them  as  nothing  better 
than  the  cunning  frauds  of  an  ac- 
complished intriguante.  Nothing 
could  be  more  charming  and  pre- 
possessing than  her  whole  tone 
and  manner  this  evening.  When 
Mademoiselle  Euphrasie,  the  semp- 
stress, arrived  with  her  embroidenr 
and  collars,  as  previously  arranged, 
it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  real 
and  unaffected  interest  Yictorine 
displayed  in  the  young  work- 
woman. She  had  so  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  Euphrasie's 
blind  mother,  and  her  birds,  and 
her  needlework,  and  was  so  anxious 
to  know  whether  she  read  the 
Meditations  she  gave  her  la.st  New 
Year's  Day,  and  how  many  times 
she  had  been  to  church  in  the 
mouth,  &c.y  thtat  I  was  not  sur- 

Erisod  at  the  look,  half  of  repn)ach. 
alf  of  triumph,  lluttcr  turned 
upon  nic.  For  days  together,  at 
times,  1  felt  myself  captivatecl  by 
this  brown-eyed,  olive-cheeked 
fay  who  had  cast  a  spell  u]Mm  us 
all,  and  wondere4l  at  and  blamed 
the  suspicions  1  liad  formed  Again 
the  hoof  would  peej)  forth  from 
the  fairy  skirts  of  this  nymph,  and 
my  old  distrustful ness  return.  To 
the  oUiers,  however,  these  vacil- 
lations were  unknown.  Mrs.  Uut- 
ter  and  Kate  regarded  Mademoi- 
selle Victorinc  with  very  friendly 
feelings,  and  in  Itutter  s  eyes,  I 
could  see,  she  was  fast  becoming 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
fair  and  ff(H)d.  It  was  a  subject 
though,  which,  after  the  short  dis- 
cussi(m  above,  we  tacitly  ignored. 
Whatever  slight  and  indefinable 


difference  may  at  this  time  liaye 
begun  to  arise  in  the  old  relations 
between  myself  and  my  Mend,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  neither  of 
US  willed  or  aided  it  by  any  con- 
scious act  of  our  own.  We  spent 
our  time  as  before,  rambled  toge- 
ther all  over  the  neighbourhood, 
read  geology  or  French  on  rainy 
days,  and  once  made  a  week's  ex- 
cursion in  the  autumn  amongst 
the  mountains.  Kutter  was  gay 
and  cheerful  as  the  day  was  long. 
His  whole  nature  seemed  to  have 
thriven  under  the  new  influences 
about  him.  He  was  broader  shoid- 
dered,  browner,  and  (Kate  said) 
three  inches  taller  than  ever.  I 
know  that  wherever  he  went  he 
was  liked  and  admired,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  seen  some  rough 
wearer  of  sabots  doff  his  cap,  or 
heard  a  brown  peasant- woman  wish 
us  a  pleasant  good  day,  won  by  the 
handsome  face  of  *  c^  brave  jeum 
Anfflais*  as  he  passed  them  on  the 
road.  Coming  liome  from  the  seven 
days'  tour  I  have  alluded  to,  we 
passed  through  a  wretched  village 
where  there  was  dearth  and  desti- 
tution, owing  to  the  long  summer's 
heat  luiving  dried  up  the  water 
springs  and  burnt  the  vines  and 
standing  com.  It  was  a  poor  out- 
cast sort  of  place,  on  the  confines 
of  an  arid  tract  of  barren  lava-like 
soil.  We  should  probably  have 
hurried  through  the  place  quickly 
enough,  for  we  were  anxious  to 
reach  home  ere  nightfall,  ha<.l  not  a 
sutldcn  desire  to  i>eep  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  little  church  by  the 
wayside  seized  Uutter,  and  leaping 
the  low  wall  that  skirted  the  small 
enclosure  of  graves  and  crosses,  he 
disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the 
norch,  whilst  I  awaited  him  on  the 
bench  of  the  dirty  auberge  oppo- 
site. 

He  was  longer  absent  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  1  turned  int(»  the  little 
mn  to  ask  for  some  wine,  f(»r  the 
afternoon  was  sultry  though  the 
summer  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
Whilst  I  was  consumiiip:  the  <hibi- 
ous  liquid,  that  the  sullen,  sickly* 
looking  host  lounging  at  the  dour 
in  a  red  cap  and  wooden  shoes 
IumI  placed  l>efore  me,  I  observed 
a  shabbily-dressed  priest  coming 
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along  the  street.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  but  he  walked  with  his  head 
cast  down  and  with  a  slow  toil- 
worn  gait,  not  in  character  with 
the  size  and  muscular  development 
of  his  limbs. 

*  There  goes  the  poor  cur^,'  I 
soliloquized,  *worn  out  with  the 
cares  of  this  miserable  place.* 

The  priest's  features  were  over- 
shadowed by  his  broad  flapping 
hat ;  but  as  he  drew  near  the  door 
he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment, 
and  a  pair  of  hollow  eyes  and  a 
closely-shaven  cadaverous  face 
were  turned  on  me.  I  recollect 
the  strange  sort  of  shock  that  ran 
through  me  under  that  momentary 
gaze.  That  single  glance  from  the 
priest'3  piercing  eyes  haunted  me 
for  days  to  come.  It  was  not  that 
my  symi)athies  were  in  any  way 
interested,  for  on  inquiry  I  found 
that  the  toiling  parish  priest,  as  I 
had  supposed,  was  in  reality  a 
stranger,  and  unknown  to  the  sullen 
host,  who  had  raised  his  cap  to  his 
reverence  as  he  passed  by.  It  was 
more  a  vague  passing  fear  that 
seized  me  a  fear  as  indescribable 
as  it  seemed  unreasonable  and  un- 
provoked. But  reason  with  myself 
as  I  would,  I  could  not  help  asso- 
ciating the  priest's  pale  face  with 
bygone  occurrences  in  which  it 
was  impossible  he  could  liave  had 
any  share,  and  connecting  him 
with  coming  danger  in  the  future. 
The  glance  of  those  hollow  eyes 
troubled  my  rest  for  nights  to 
come.  Rutter  re-appeared  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  we  resumed  our 
journey. 

It  was  late  ere  we  reached  home, 
and  the  lights  were  gleaming  from 
the  salon  windows  as  we  tramped 
along  the  broad  path  up  to  the 
house,  with  our  knapsacks  on  our 
backs. 

'Let  us  take  a  peep  at  them,' 
said  llutter,  and  we  stole  quietly 
up  to  an  open  window  in  the  shadow 
ot  the  orange- trees. 

Under  the  soft  lustre  of  the  wax 
lights  in  the  candelabra  overhead 
sat  Mrs.  llutter, reading  aloud, with 
the  two  young  girls,  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  seated  at  her  feet  on 
either  side.  ^Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  in  her  pearly  grey  silk,  dozed 
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in  her  arm-chair  as  usnal;  and  the 
youn^  lieutenant,  Monsieur  Sabre- 
ton,  m  his  tight  uniform,  stood 
leaning  against  the  chimneypiece, 
regarding  the  group  in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

'  Sabreton,  thereT  muttered  But- 
ter. 'They  are  all  so  intent  on 
the  reading,  we  might  stand  here 
unobserved  all  night.  They  make 
a  pretty  group,  don't  theyl' 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  remain 
unnoticed  as  Butter  thou^ght.  One 
sharp  pair  of  eyes  roaming  round 
detected  us  ere  long,  and  a  little 
scream  from  Mademoiselle  Yicto- 
rine  annoimced  the  discovery.  In 
another  minute  we  had  made  our 
entry  through  the  window,  and 
Butter  was  embracing  his  mother 
and  sister,  who  were  delighted  to 
welcome  us  home  again. 

Monsieur  Sabreton  had  been  a 
frequent  visitor  since  the  evening 
of  his  first  introduction,  and  as  he 
played  the  flute  and  could  take  a 
part  in  charades  when  well  drilled 
to  his  part,  he  was  accounted  an 
acquisition.  He  stood  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  l^Lodaine  de  Longue^ 
ville,who  pronounced  him  a  model 
for  the  young  provincials;  but 
with  Mademoiselle  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  what  position  he  occupied, 
her  behaviour  towards  him  alter- 
natmg  between  the  most  distant 
coldness  and  a  certain  curious  cor- 
diality she  at  times  assumed.  To- 
night the  cold  fit  was  on,  and  her 
treatment  of  Monsieur  Ludovic  was 
magnificently  disdivinful ;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  her  hmUeur  actually 
drove  the  young  lieutenant  away, 
notwithstandiiig  Mrs.  Butter's  in- 
vitation to  liim  to  stay  supper. 
With  a  frown  upon  his  face  that 
deepened  as  he  bowed  to  Made- 
moiselle Victorine,  Monsieur  Ludo- 
vic quitted  the  aalmi  shortly  after 
we  entered. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  he  has  left  us 
to  ourselves,' cried  Victorine.  *Now 
you  can  enjoy  the  adventures  of 
the  travellers  without  interruption. 
I  know  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him,  did  you  not  V  Victorine  put 
her  arm  round  Kate's  waist,  as  she 
spoke,  *so  I  did  not  care  being 
guilty  of  a  little  rudeness  to  Mon- 
sieur Ludovic' 
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It  certainly  was  a  relief  to  find 
ourselves  alone,  and  Rutter  bright- 
ened up  so  that  we  sat  over  the 
supper-table  till  midnight, recount- 
ing the  ezi)loits  of  the  past  week, 
and  displaying  the  various  results 
of  our  botanical  and  geological  re- 
searches contained  in  our  knap- 
sacks. 

The  next  time  Monsieur  Sabreton 
favoured  us  with  his  society,  Ma- 
demoiselle Victorine  made  amends 
for  her  conduct  by  a  more  gracious 
demeanour  towards  the  young 
officer.  It  was  an  occasion  oi  some 
little  ceremony.  We  had  taken  to 
acting  charades  since  the  evenings 
grew  longer,  and  one  night  some- 
body had  proposed  that  we  should 
get  up  a  little  play  of  Scribe,  and 
act  it  amongst  ourselves  for  our 
own  amusement.  It  had  passed  oflf 
so  well  that  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec, 
the  only  stranger  present,  begged 
that  we  would  repeat  the  nerform- 
ance  before  our  friends.  We  were 
hesitating  as  to  whether  we  should 
do  so  or  not,  when  Monsieur  de 
Bois-sec  turned  the  scale  by  pro- 
posing to  write  a  play  for  us  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  troupe, 
and  giving  a  strong  rdle  to  ^Irs. 
Rutter. 

*  I  have  a  manuscrii)t  by  me  half 
finished.  I  will  comi)lete  it  and 
adopt  any  suggestions  you  like, 
maaame,*  concluded  the  amateur 
poet  with  enthusiasm;  *  only  comply 
i^dth  my  request* 

It  was  dinicult  to  refuse,  and  so 
it  was  agreed  that  the  play  should 
be  written,  and  Monsieur  deB<»is-sec 
had  come  this  evening  to  give  us 
the  first  reading. 

The  audience  comprised  no  one 
but  our  own  household,  and  Mon- 
sieur Sabreton,  who  hail  taken  a 
part  with  us  in  the  comedy  of 
Scribe.  We  were  all  of  course  on 
the  tiptoe  of  exi^ectation  to  hear 
what  Alonsieur  de  lk)is-8ec  had 
produced.    To  our  great  satisfac- 


tion, we  were  quickly  interested  in 
the  piece.  As  soon  as  it  was  done, 
everybody  expressed  approval. 
Monsieur  de  Bois-sec  had  furnished 
us  with  a  very  effective  drama. 

'Let  us  do  the  tldng  in  jiroper 
style,  mother,  if  we  undertake  it 
at  all,'  cried  Rutter,  all  fire  and 
animation,  now  he  was  once  roased. 
*I  propose  that  we  issue  invita- 
tions for  all  our  acquaintances 
round,  and  that  Madame  de  Lou- 
gueville  also  asks  any  of  her  friends 
she  pleases.  Why  nt)t  have  the 
c»ld  music  saloon  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion  ?  It  would  make  a  first- 
rate  theatre.  What  say  you,  Ha- 
milton,* he  added,  aside,  in  English, 
*to  our  opening  'Theatre  Royal 
St.  Barbe,  and  giving  representa- 
tions from  our  great  poet  Williams 
Sliaks-pere,  as  our  neighbours  here 
csA\  himf 

Seeiiiff  the  eagerness  with  which 
her  children  entered  upon  the  idea 
(Kate  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  &s 
her  brother),  Mrs.  Rutter's  ccmsent 
was  not  long  withheld.  We  set 
about  the  distribution  of  the  parts, 
and  fixed  a  first  rehearsal  then  ana 
there.  It  was  resohxnl  tliat  the 
large  saloon  should  be  converted 
into  a  theatre,  and  a  committee  of 
management  (with  Mon.sieur  de 
Bois-sec  at  tlie  head)  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  arrangements  con- 
temi)lated. 

'  It  is  the  most  channing  idea  in 
the  world,'  cried  Mademoiselle  Vic- 
torine, clapping  her  hands  with 
delight.  'How  often  have  I  wished 
to  take  a  i>art  in  a  real  i>lay !  And 
tlien  to  see  that  dreadfuf  hall  of 
phantoms  changed  into  a  beautiful 
theatre,  all  bright  with  lights  and 
flowers  and  decorations — oh,  it  will 
Im?  suiwrb  !  Did  1  not  always  say 
you  were  the  gcKMl  fairy  of  my 
existence,  ilear,  dear  madanie  C 
And  the  tears  actually  glistened  in 
the  young  girfs  eyes  as  she  presided 
Mrs.  Rutters  liand  to  her  lips. 
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NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 

The  Contbovbwy  in  a  Colloquy. 

BY  A  WHITE  BBPUBLICAN. 


PART   I 

Scene :  Washington.    Time :  Before  the  Election. 


'KTORTH.  rU  bet  ten  thousand 
-^^  dollars  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States. 

South,  And  I  will  bet  twice  ten 
thousand  dollars  that  he  will  be 
the  last  1 

Nortli,  What  do  you  mean  f 

SouHi.  I  mean  that  in  the  event 
of  the  election  of  a  sectional  Pre- 
sident, the  Southern  States  will 
secede  from  the  Union. 

N<yrth,  But  we  shall  not  let  you 

South,  Then  we  shall  go  without 
your '  letting.' 

NortJi,  Then  we  shall  ^brcc  you 
to  come  back. 

SoutJi.  You  cannot  force  us.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  not  the 
right ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you 
have  not  the  power. 

North,  Nonsense !  As  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
Federal  Union,  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
question  about  which  people  differ ; 
but  as  to  the  power  to  prevent  it, 
why  we  can  out-number  you  five  to 
one.  Have  you  forgotten  South 
Carolina's  *  nullification'  threats  in 
the  days  of  President  Jackson ;  and 
how  *  Old  Hickory's'  by-the-etemal 
oath  to  hang  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  raise  his  hand  in  rebellion 
against  the  Union,  brought  the 
nullifiers  to  terms,  and  has  kept 
them  quiet  for  thirty  years  1 

South,  And  have  you  forgotten 
that  your  pet  Massachusetts,  which 
balances  South  Carolina  in  ultra- 
ism,  sectionalism,  or  *  State  pride,' 
has  repeatedly  threatened  to  retire 
from  tne  Union  in  consequence  of 
unpalatable  legislation  at  Washing- 
toul  Would  to  heaven  sh^^had 
gone  out  ancT  aU  New  Ei&land 
with  her.  Tlh  remaining  States 
miglit  possibi/  have  got  on  in  har- 


mony. The  fact  is,  your  New  Eng- 
land Puritanism,  or  Pharisaism, 
is  an  incompatible  element  in  the 
'body  politic'  Having  seceded 
from  Old  Engknd  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  ei^oying  'reli^ons 
toleration,'  you  have  always  oeen, 
from  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
MayfUmer  at  Plymouth,  in  1630, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  most 
intolerant  and  bigoted  people  on 
earth.  Tou  have  burnt  QuakeFS, 
hung  Baptists,  drowned  witches 
and  slaughtered  Indians,  all  in  the 
name  of  religion— all  for  the  sake 
of  'liberty  of  conscience l'  And 
now  you  are  going  to  pla^  the 
tyrant  with  the  South,  and  give  ns 
a  taste  of  your  meddling,  pro-- 
selyting,  persecuting  spint,  the 
moment  your  sectional  party  comes 
into  power.  I  tell  you  very  em- 
phatically we  shall  not  submit 
to  it. 

North,  You  cannot  help  it.  We 
have  the  power,  and  the  will  to 
enforce  it.  Tou  cannot  scare  us 
any  longer  with  the  bugbear  of 
Secession.  It  is  an  old  dodge  of 
the '  Fire-eaters'  to  frighten  us  into 
supporting  the  Democratic  can^- 
date  for  the  Presidency.  Bat  it 
wont  do;  the  game  is  played  oat. 
Besides,  with  the  radiod  spUt  in 
the  Democratic  party— thanks  to 
'Old  Buck' —  between  the  two 
candidates.  Dooglas  and  Brecken- 
ridge, '  Ola  Abe'  will  walk  over  tli^ 
course.  So  I  will  leave  you  until 
after  the  election,  with  the  renewal 
|>f  my  offer— ten  thousand  doDaro— 
jlhat  the  Republican  candidate,  the 
honest  Illinois  Rail-i^littor,  will 
be  our  next  President 

SiyuOi,  27nion-i^litter,  vou  nunr 
say ;  for  I  repeat  thi^  if  electecL 
he  will  be  the  Jagt  President  ot 
these  thirty-four  United  States. 
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PART  II. 

Some :  New  York.    Time :  After  the  Election. 


J^ORTff.  Well,  I  told  you  so. 
'^^  We  have  won  the  victory. 
*01d  Abe'  is  elected.  We  have 
got  you  now. 

SoiUh,  You  have  got  more  than 
you  bargained  for. 

North.  What  do  you  mean? 

South.  I  mean  that  if  you  carry 
out  your  threats,  you  have  got  war 
with  your  electiaiiy  and  a  war  in 
which  you  will  get  the  worst  of  it 
in  the  end.. 

North.  Pooh!  pooh!  You  might 
as  well  get  oiF  of  that  liigh  horse  at 
once,  and  come  down  gracefully, 
like  the  coon  to  Captain  Scott, 
without  waitinc  to  be  tired  at.  All 
this  gas  and  l)lu8ter  before  the 
election  was  only  meant  for  political 
eiFect.  Lot  us  talk  soberly  now. 
Surely  you  can't  deny  that  Lincoln 
is  constitutionally  elected,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
submission  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Vox  pofnUiy  i*ox  Dei,  you 
know. 

Soittit,  Tliat  blasphemous  proverb 
is  a  lie :  and  never  more  so  than  in 
the  aiiplication  you  give  it.  Lincoln 
is  not  the  choice  of  the  American 
people.  He  is  in  the  minority  by 
a  million  of  votes.  And  had  not 
Buchanan  schemed  for  his  own  re- 
election, thereby  breaking  uj)  the 
Democratic  narty,  this  I  nion- 
Splitter  would  not  have  been 
ejected. 

iVoti/f.  You  admit,  then,  that  he 
M  elected  according  to  law  ;  and 
that,  when  Ic^jally  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  he  will  be  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  I'nited 
btates,  Commander-in-Chief  of  tlie 
Army  and  Navy,  and  clothed  with 
the  highest  Executive  functions  of 
the  (loverument? 

S*inth.  1  admit  it. 

North.  And  do  you  not  also 
admit  the  duty  of  submission  ? 

South.  No.  And  what  is  more, 
we  will  not  submit.  Wo  re;:ard 
yiuir  I'resident  and  your  party,  not 
only  as  i>oIitical  but  as  ]>ei*soiial 
enemies  ;  and  dcspairin;;  of  having 

1'ustice  done  us  in  the  Le;^islativc 
udls  «»f  Congress,  we  intend  to  take 


no  further  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the Vederal  Government. 

North,  But  we  shall  compel  you. 

South.  What,  compel  us  to  re- 
main in  the  Union  against  our 
will !  Compel  us  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  Washington,  to  sit  in  a 
helpless  minority,  the  impotent 
witnesses  of  your  hostile  legislation ! 
Compel  our  senators  to  remain  in 
the  Chambers,  listening  to  sectional 
abuse,  while  powerless  to  check 
partizan  patronage  and  political 
corruption !  Why,  the  old  proverb 
that  tells  us,  we  'cannot  comjiel  » 
horse  to  drink,'  should  teach  you  a 
wiser  philosophy  tlian  this  compul- 
sion doctrine ;  it  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  first  principle  of  Kepub- 
liciinism,  which  professes  to  derive 
all  authority  from  the  people.  I 
do  not  believe  the  (loveniment 
will  be  mad  enough  to  attempt  it. 

North.  No  more  do  I  believe 
that  a  single  State  in  the  Union 
will  dare  to  secede.  {Aoise  in  tJie 
jttre^t.) 

South.  What  is  all  this  rabble  in 
Broatlway,  with  music,  l^annurs, 
fireworks,  and  yells  that  *  make 
night  hideoiLs  T 

North.  These  are  our  glorious 
*Wide  Awakes,'  celebrating  the 
Lhicoln  victory.  Tln'V  are  com- 
l)osed,  mainly,  of  our  noble  firemen, 
target  companies,  trades  unions, 
Cerman  turners,  Irish  iussociations, 
&c.  ttc. :  hard-fisted,  rou.Lih-and- 
ready  fellows,  who  can  fight  as  well 
as  vote.  We  are  mainl}*  indebted 
to  them  for  ycsten lay's  trium)>h  ; 
and  they  are  all  imitatient  for  a 
inarch  *away  down  JSouth  in 
Dixie,'  on  the  lirst  overt  act  of 
Secession.  (//iWx  from  th*-  rrnwtf 
OH  thr  sf'/kt  of  f/r   A*W  Ynrh  llt.t*-!.) 

Charge  !  \Vide  Awakes,  .sack  the 
hotel  I  Drive  ♦very  d  d  iS»u- 
theni'T  from  the  house  !  I  Ian;;  the 
proprietor  who  harbours  them  I — 
(/Wuv  nitrj'rt  ;  th  rint  t.<  •///# //'</.) 

South.  1  >ce  the  violent  and  vin- 
dictive >pirit  of  yi»ur  ]»eopli- ;  and 
if  wi^rr  ciiun.-^cis  do  not  pn  vail  at 
Wiishin.ui«»n,\\.'rl.elWicnthc  N»'!lh 
and  South  is  inevitable ;  and,  tu 
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quote  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry 
to  the  Virginian  Legislature  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  '  Let  it 
come.' 

Nort/i,  And  come  it  will  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  sweep  you  all  into 
the  Gulf,  unless  vou  submit  and 
become  loyal  to  the  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. But  we  have  no  fear 
of  civil  war ;  the  contest  would  be 
too  unequal.  We  have  the  money 
and  the  means  to  crush  out  every 
State  south  of  *  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,'  even  were  they  all  united  in 
a  body  against  u&  But  that  is  not 
possible.  I  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing all  your  threats  of  Secession, 
that  the  Union  feeling  in  the  South 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
South  in  the  Union  ;  and  that  such 
fire-eaters  and  demagogues  as  Davis, 
Yancey,  Slidell,  and  Benjamin 
would  be  in  danger  of  their  lives 
among  their  own  constituents  were 
they  to  make  the  first  move  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Scmth.  How  little  you  know  us ! 
The  demagogues,  as  you  designate 
our  political  leaders,  are  slower 
than  the  people  who  are  urging 
them  on.  For  more  than  thirty 
years,  under  the  adverse  legislation 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  the 
malignant  misrepresentations  of 
your  Anti-slavery  pulpit  and  press, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  been 
morally  preparing  for  the  inevi- 
table separation  ;  and  we  have  now 
an  entire  generation  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity,  and 
thoroughly  educated  for  the  con- 
flict it  may  cost  The  movement 
springs  from  conviction,  not  from 
caprice;  and  so  you  will  find  it, 
should  tlie  new  Administration  be 
so  blind  as  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
coercion. 

Nortli.  But  pray,  what  is  your 
grievance !  How  and  where  does 
the  Union  hurt  you  ] 

South.  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  answer  these  questions.  But  I 
will  give  the  burthen  of  our  com- 
plaint in  few  words.  The  interests 
of  the  North  and  South  are  incom- 
patible— antagonistic ;  and  mutual 
harmony  and  hai)piness  depend  on 
mutual  interest.  There  can  be  no 
profitable  or  lasting  union  between 
parties,  where  all  the  benefits  of  the 


partnership  are  on  one  side.  The 
Federal  Union  is  now  composed  of 
Free  and  Slave  States;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  can  possibly 
get  on  together  peacefully ;  not  so 
much  in  consequence  of  your  anti- 
slavery  sentiment^  as  of  your  anti- 
Southern  legislation.  As  for  the 
abolitionism  of  the  North,  we  re- 
gard it  simply  as  hy|wcrisy-j-a 
mere  excuse  for  political  and  social 
hostility.  It  is  comparatively  but 
a  few  years  since  all  the  Northern 
States  tolerated  slavery,  and  only 
abolished  it  because  it  did  not  pay; 
and  as  for  the  Slave  Trade,  which 
the  South  does  not  approve,  there 
is  scarcely  a  port  in  the  North  that 
is  not  now,  directly  or  indirectly, 
engaged  in  it.  Many  of  your 
richest  merchants  of  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Newport,  and  New  York 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  for- 
tune by  importing  *live  stock.* 
New  England  and  Old  England 
combined  to  sow  the  South  with 
the  seed  of  Africa ;  and  now  they 
lift  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  the  black  harvest  *  O  ye  hypo- 
crites r  But  this  is  not  our  greatest 
grievance.  The  Abolitionists  annoy 
us  by  their  buzzing ;  and  now  and 
then  steal  a  thousand  dollars  from 
our  pockets  by  seducing  a  negro 
from  a  comfortable  'situation  for 
life,'  into  the  '  land  of  liberty,'  to 
freeze  or  starve.  Both  the  nuisance 
and  the  theft  are  trifling  in  com- 
Tjarison  with  the  injury  inflicted  by 
Federallegislation ;  andthemoment 
the  Free  States  numbered  a  majo- 
rity, our  condition  became  hopeless. 
We  might  as  well  be  without  re- 
presentation at  Washington,  as  to 
go  there  merely  to  encounter  an 
inexorable  majtirity  in  favour  of 
protective  taru^  and  other  mea- 
sures designed  to  rob  the  South 
and  enrich  the  North.  When  the 
colonies  separated  from  the  *  Mo- 
ther country,'  taxation  without 
representation  was  the  sole  cause 
of  complaint.  And  what  did  the 
taxation  imposed  by  Great  Britain 
amount  to  in  comparison  with  the 
clippings  of  your  Morrill  Tarifibi 
WJiy,  every  bale  of  cotton  we  ship 
to  Europe  is  dipt  thirteen  times 
by  bankers,  brokers,  and  *  agents,* 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer; 
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and  the  mannfactured  prodacts 
which  we  get  in  return  are  taxed 
all  the  way  back  to  us.  And  yet 
yoii  expect  to  go  on  shearing  us 
like  sheep,  who  must  neither  bleat 
nor  kick  !  I  tell  you  the  Union 
has  become  the  synonym  of  oppres- 
sion ;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the 
ensign  of  tyranny.  We  have  de- 
liberately resolved  to  throw  oflf  the 
yoke,  and  to  establish  our  indepen- 
dence. 

North,  You  will  find  it  hard  to 
kipk  against  the  pricks.  We  have 
ten  bayonets  to  your  one.  Besides, 
there  are  four  millions  of  slaves  to 
rise  up  under  your  feet,  and  glut 
their  thirst  for  vengeance ;  i^'hile 
England  and  all  Europe  would 
join  us,  if  need  be,  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion.  Think  twice  before 
you  rush  to  swift  destnictioiu 

South,  Our  slaves  will  rise  to 
fight  for  us,  not  against  us.  The 
interest  of  England  will  over-ride 
her  sentiment.  She  will  have  our 
cotton  in  spite  of  Kxeter-hall.  She 
has  £70,000,000  invested  in  three 
thousand  cotton  mills ;  giving  em- 
ployment to  1)00,000  persons,  en- 
riching 100,000  *  cotton  lords.'  For 
the  last  five  years  our  crop  hari 
averaged  above  3,650,000  bales,  and 
these  bales  freight  N^ortheni  ships 
and  supply  English  mills.  The  ile- 
stniction  of  one  year's  cotton  onip 
will  cause  a  famine  in  Europe.  As 
for  thinking  twice,  we  have  already 
done  it,  and  arc  now  quite  beyond 
it.  ( )ur  people  have  counted  the 
cost  before  going  into  this  warfare, 
and  they  are  determineil  to  stake 
everything  upon  the  issue.  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  (it)Vt»niment  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  carry  your  threat  of  coer- 
cion into  excrutinn.  lie  that 
ttiketh  the  swoni  shall  perish  by 
the  swonl.  We  do  not  mtend  to 
commit  any  act  of  aggression.  All 
we  ask  is  to  be  let  altme ;  to  rt'tiri* 
in  pi'ace ;  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  North.  lVH)]>le 
may  be  friends  who  cannot  agn^e 
as  partners  in  business.  Mi*n  and 
women  may  live  on  gooil  terms 
with  one  another,  who  ii»uhi  not 


endure  to  be  yoked  together  by  tho 
bonds  of  matrimony.  When  the 
bee-hive  is  too  full,  the  bees 
*  swarm-'  when  families  are  too 
large,  tney  divide  and  colonize; 
and  when  Republics  spread  too  far 
and  involve  incongruous  elements 
and  opposing  interests,  they  break 
to  pieces.  If  we  do  not  separate 
now,  we  must  hereafter.  If 
30,000,000  cannot  live  together  in 
peace,  surelv  100,000,000  could  not ; 
and  this  will  be  the  census  of  the 
United  States  before  the  year  1900, 
if  the  ratio  of  increase  continues. 
Do  you  suppose  the  Qovemment  i»f 
England  could  last  a  year,  Conser- 
vative and  excellent  as  it  is,  if  her 
200,000,000  of  subjects  were  all 
compacted  on  one  cimtinent,  or 
even  on  one  hemisphere  \  It  is 
only  the  balancing  of  remote  colo- 
nies that  keeps  the  machinery  of 
the  British  Grovemment  in  harmo- 
nious o]>eration.  But  even  this 
system  of  political  adjustments  and 
compensations  could  not  stand  thu 
collision  of  Freed*  >m  and  Slavery — 
that  *  irrepressible  conflict,'  wliich 
sooner  or  later  must  result  in  the 
dissohition  of  the  American  Uni(»n. 

North.  In  answer  to  all  this,  we 
say  in  the  words  of  Jackson,  '  the 
Union  must  and  sliall  be  pre- 
served ;'  and  if  *  ( )ld  Hickor>* '  had 
hung  John  C.  Calhoun,  an*  omis- 
sion of  duty  which  he  regretted  on 
his  death-bed,  we  should  not  have 
heard  a  whisper  of  Secession,  during 
the  present  centurj',  at  lea.st. 

South.  Is  not  this  very  <Minversa- 
tion  a  proof  conclusive  that  we 
never  can  agree/  Is  it  better  to 
keep  up  an  eternal  wrangle  in  the 
Union,  than  to  live  in  i>eaee  oitf  nt 
the  Union/  With  such  inconi- 
]>atible  ojMnions,  tem|>ers,and  inte- 
rests, is  it  not  wiser  to  sepanite 
than  to  remain  tied  only  to  qu:ir- 
reU^ 

Ninih.  It  is  (jur  int«*re>t  to  hold 
on  to  you,  and  we  will  n«»t  let  you 
g«>.^ 

South,  Tliahk  you  for  the  lumest 
confession.  It  is  indeed  ftir  your 
interest  to  tax  us,  to  sub>»rili'iiatc 
UR.     But  we  WILL  <;i». 
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PART  III. 

Scene :  Wasliington,    Time :  During  the  War. 


"XTORTII  (soliis).  It  was  a  mistake 
■^^  not  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter.  It 
was  a  mistake  not  to  listen  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  South.  The 
difficulty  might  have  been  settled. 
But  it  is  too  late  now.  We  are  in 
for  it.  Governments  must  never 
repent.  We  take  no  steps  backward. 
The  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  i)eople  to  avenge 
the  insult  to  the  flag,  have  produced 
the  desired  effect.  The  75,000  men 
called  for  by  the  President,  have 
come  with  great  alacrity  to  aefend 
the  capital  •  the  war  will  be  popu- 
lar. No  Northern  politician  will 
dare  oppose  it.  It  will  give  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  voters  who  make  Presidents, 
and  it  will  enable  partizan  specu- 
lators to  make  fortunes.  We  shall 
have  an  easy  victory  over  the  South, 
while  making  military  titles  by 
thousands,  and  dispensing  money 
by  hundreds  of  millions.  If  there 
should  be  any  hard  fighting,  which 
we  doubt,  we  will  push  the  vaga- 
bond democracy,  consisting  mostly 
of  German  and  Irish  emigrants, 
into  the  front  ranks,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  our  political  enemies  and 
paupers  while  thinning  the  lines 
of  our  Secession  adversaries.  This 
will  be  killing  at  least  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  And  then  the 
epaulettes  we  will  put  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  Republican  friends, 
while  the  knapsacks  are  strapped 
to  the  backs  of  the  democrats.  Oh, 
isn't  it  capital,  a  sort  of  *  poetic 
justice '  that  must  delight  the  gods! 
Never  before  did  a  party  come  into 
power  with  so  glorious  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  its  friends  and 
punishing  its  enemies.  We  will 
conciliate  our  shipping  merchants 
by  purchasing  their  ships ;  our 
manufacturers  by  increasing  tariffs ; 
and  our  farmers  and  butchers  by 
unlimited  contracts  for  grain,  and 
whisky,  and  beef.  If  any  Northern 
sympathizer  with  the  South  daras 
to  speak,  we  will  send  him  to 
prison  ;  and  if  any  journalist  utters 
a  voice  for  peace,  we  will  silence 


his  press,  and  him  too.  It  is  true, 
the  President  has  no  right  to  de- 
clare war,  nor  to  move  the  mili- 
tary from  one  State  to  another: 
but  necessity  knows  no  law;  ana 
the  Constitution  must  give  way  to 
the  emergency.  Neither  has  the 
President  the  right  to  arrest  and 
imprison  citizens  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law ;  but  never  mind  tnat. 
the  people  will  sustam  him ;  ana 
as  every  friend  of  the  South  must 
be  a  traitor,  Fort  Lafayette  is  the 
best  place  for  him.  The  war  is 
popular  with  the  masses ;  all  wars 
are  ;  and  woe  to  him  who  presumes 
to  oppose  the  cataract  of  Avenius, 
Our  three  living  ex-Presidents,  Fill- 
more, Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  who 
have  always  oeen  specially  friendly 
to  the  South,  will  Keep  discreetly 
quiet ;  while  such  orators  as 
Everett,  Gushing,  and  Dickinson, 
the  distinguished  champions  of 
Southern  rights  and  interests,  will 
chime  in  with  the  music  of  the 
masses,  and  sing  peans  to  the 
glorious  Union ;  although  Mr. 
Everett  did  say  a  few  months  ago 
that,  *  if  the  South  was  determined 
to  go,  in  God's  name  let  her  go  in 
peace.'  Charles  O'Coner,  the  logi- 
cian, and  James  S.  Thayer,  the 
rhetorician  of  the  Conservatives, 
will  maintain  a  dignified- and  indig- 
nant silence ;  Fernando  Wood  will 
subside  during  the  storm;  the 
New  York  Herald  can  be  bought ; 
and  the  New  York  News  can  be 
suppressed.  The  Border  States  can 
be  kept  down  by  the  bayonet,  until 
the  Cotton  States  are  whipped  back 
into  the  Union.  We  shall  block- 
ade every  Southern  port,  and  no 
foreign  Power  will  dare  to  inter- 
fere. All  looks  well.  The  taking 
of  Fort  Sumter  has  thoroughly 
aroused  the  North.  The  city  of 
Charleston  shall  be  burnt,  and 
sown  with  salt,  and  its  harbour 
sliall  be  destroyed  for  ever.  South 
Carolina,  first  in  the  Secession 
movement,  shall  be  the  first  to 
suffer,  the  last  to  be  forgiven. 

Sottth  {solus).  The  North  is  mad. 
The  war  is  begun.    We  are  eleven 
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States  against  twenty-three  •  ten 
millions  against  twenty  millions ; 
and  a  third,  at  least,  of  our  popu- 
lation slaves.  So  much  the  better; 
they  can  tiike  care  of  the  crops 
while  we  take  care  of  the  enemy. 
The  North  has  the  advantage  of  us 
in  numbers,  and  in  munitions  of 
war.  But  we  are  strong  in  the 
unity  of  our  people,  and  in  the 
justice  of  our  c^iusc.  The  favour 
of  the  God  of  Battles  nmst  ever  be 
with  those  who  are  acting  in  self- 
defence — fighting  for  their  families 
and  their  homes — for  their  lives 
and  their  liberties. 

Our  people  have  an  absolute 
belief  in  the  right  of  Secession  ; 
and  the  fonnidable  ]>reparation  U^ 
force  us  back  into  the  l-niou  has 
not  only  weaned  us  from  all  attach- 
ment ttt  the  N<)rtli,  but  converted 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  ^South  into  a  bitter,  persistent, 
and  conscientious  enemy.  We  have 
hitherto  counted  on  friends  in  the 
N»»rth,  who,  by  their  voten  in 
Congress,  by  public  s]»eeches,uew8- 
IMiper  articles,  and  jRTsonal  as- 
Hunmcos,  liavc  led  us  to  believe 
that  tlu'V  were  *  friends  indeed,' 
who  would  be  '  friends  in  need  : 
but,  with  here  and  tlu?re  an  excep- 
tion, we  do  not  hear  from  them 
now,  except  in  the  nmks  of  our 
a<iver.saries.  Some  have  been 
frightened,  or  bribed  inti>  silence  : 
and  others  have  been  bought  by 
miliLiry  or  dii>lonKitir  'honours 
and  em(»liiments.'  The  mre  and 
h<moiirable  instances  of  Northern 
men  who  have  remaine<l  true  to 
their  lif«'-lon^'  in-otVssions,  >acri- 
ficin;,'  evcrythinL'  t«i  the  inte;,Tity 
of  their  jiriiuiplrs,  nniin^lin;:  u>of 
the  fidelity  of  that  Miltonic  hero, 
who — 

F:iitlifii!  .'HMoii;;;  the  faithless  stoxil, 
Faithful  only  lie - 

we  shall  remember  more  bctit tin crly 
hereafter.  There  will  vwv  hv  a 
place  for  them,  and  fnr  their 
children's  ehildnm,  in  the  warm 
heart  of  the  South  in  iho  bettrr 
days  that  are  coming.  The  i-lrvm 
stiitesn(»wconstitutin;rt»urnew('4m- 
fe<leraey  havr  st*c»M  Um  I  ///i.  /J/r«id  am  I 
for  ever.  Eiu*h  State  in  formal  con- 
vention has  8t»lemnly  declared  thu 


deliberate  will  of  the  people.  ^  We 
have  sent  Commissioners  to  AVash- 
ington  to  propose  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  aifairs  of  the  late 
partnership.  We  were  willing  to 
assume  our  proportion  of  the  Federal 
liabilities,  and  to  account  for  the 
Federal  proj»erty  then  in  our  pjos- 
session.  Our  Commissioners,  like 
those  sent  to  King  Geoi-ge  before 
the  Declaration  of  IndepK-ndence, 
to  quote  the  language  of  that  day, 

*  were  spumed  from  the  foot  of  the 
thn>ne.'  We  are  charged  with  steal- 
ing Federal  i)roperty,  which  be- 
longed to  us  as  much  as  to  the 
Nort  1l  ( )iir  peui>le  keenly  feel  the 
insult  ;  and  tliey  will  fight  to  the 
death.  We  have  well-trained 
genends  ;  and,  if  fewer  men,  better 
soldiers  than  the  North.  They 
will  blockade  our  ])orts,  but  nt»t  so 
stringently  that  it  will  not  be  now 
and  then  broken  :  and,  if  Kuro)>ean 
diphmuitists  stick  to  the  letter  of 
international  law,  they  will  not 
respect    a    blockade    unless  it    in 

*  etiective.'  President  Davis  and 
Vice-President  Stejihens  have  the 
fullest  cimtidence  «»f  the  jK'<iple ; 
and  they  have  called  to  their  aid  a 
('^il)inet  of  1  patriotic  and  practical 
men.  Beaureganl,  Lw,  John>toii^ 
.lackson,  and  Ma;,n iuUt.  are  brave 
and  skilful  officers,  who  know  how 
to  train  men,  <ind  how  to  handle 
them.  The  trlergy  are  with  us  ; 
the  wnnien  are  with  us  ;  and  we  go 
into  the  conilict  .•sustained  by  a 
SCUM'  of  duty  and  a  feeling  of 
S4ilemn  joy. 

yort/t.  *This  Bull  Kun  defeat  is 
a* stunner."  We  mu>t  have  more 
men.  The  road  to  Kicinnond  is 
not  so  easy  to  travel  as  we  ima;:inLMl. 
The  Smth  has  manajie'l  to  .s«Ta]»e 
t«»;: ether  a  lar^'er  army  than  we 
expeitiMl  ;  and  they  fi;:ht  like 
(lev i Is.  It  is  a  wonder  they  did 
not  fnllnw'  our  retrratiui:  troops 
into  Wa>hini:ton  ;  they  eould  have 
takentheeapilal without  reM>taiiee; 
tlie  i>auic  was  mi  i^Teat  that  our 
army  wnuhl  in'l  have  ^t«)i'ped  run- 
niui;  betore  lUey  rearliid  Phila- 
delphia. ha>i  tlie  '  WUuk  Horse 
Cavalry'  with  a  bujh-  kept  on 
eha^in;:  them.  Tiiis  e.*Mfe.vNiMn  is 
humiii.itiiiL' ;  but  we  ha\e  m:uie 
the    fniiJU'tli   and   fatal  uiL*«take   of 
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nnderratdng  the  enemy.  The  lesson 
will  do  us  good.  M'Dowell  will 
xiot  be  caught  napping  a  second 
time.  Another  month  for  the 
army  to  recuperate,  and  we'll  be  in 
Eichmond,  Curse  the  New  York 
Tribune,  tb^t  kept  urging  us 
*  on  to  Kichmond ;'  and  telling  us 
the  day  before  the  battle  the  South 
had  not  30,000  men  under  arms, 
and  the  day  after  the  run  that  it 
had  T  10,000  soldiers  at  Manassas! 
These  newspapers  must  publish  no 
more  war  news  without  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  War :  and,  by 
the  way,  Cameron  must  leave  the 
Cabinet.  He  is  giving  out  con- 
tracts to  his  friends  and  relatives 
by  hundreds  ofmiUmu,  We  must 
get  rid  of  him.  But  we  can't  afford 
to  lose  his  influence.  He  has  too 
many  friends  in  Pennsylvania. 
Let  us  reward  him  for  his  'patriot- 
ism' by  ilie  Mission  to  Russia — 
and  19,000  dollars  a  year.  Stanton 
will  be  more  economical,  if  less 
yielding.  Scott  also  must  be  sacri- 
ficed as  General-in-Chief  of  the 
army.  The  impatient  masses,  at 
the  malignant  dictation  of  the 
Tribune,  attribute  to  '  Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers'  the  defeat  at  Manassas, 
and  the  delay  in  getting  to  Rich- 
mond. It  is  a  delicate  business ; 
but  a  fliittering  speech  from  the 
President,  complimentary  resolu- 
tions from  Congress,  and  a  *  roving 
Commission'  to  Europe,  with 
Thurlow  Weed  to  write  a  few  letters 
for  him  to  the  newspapers,  will 
save  the  cmwurpropreoi  the  veteran 
generalissimo;  while 'Young Napo- 
leon M'Clellan'  will  galvanise  the 
'Boa  Constrictor'  stnitagem  into 
new  activity,  and  crusli  out  the 
rebellion  'before  next  frost.'  All 
right.  The  Bull  Run  mishap  has 
woke  us  up,  and  done  us  good. 
Call  out  500,000  more  men ;  issue 
a  few  hundred  millions  more  of 
Government  paper,  and  the  job 
will  be  finished..  By  the  way,  Eng- 
land and  France  have  recognis^ 
the  South  as  belligerents.  This  is 
an  insult.     But  it  will  keep. 

ISoi^h.  Heavy  work.  Thus  far 
our  victories  over  the  enemy  have 
rather  served  to  strengthen  him, 
and  to  weaken  us.  We  are  feeling 
too  secure,  too  confident.    A  defeat 


or  two  would  prove  a  tonic  to  the 
South.  No  doubt  we  shall  have 
them,  for  such  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  but  in  the  end  we  shall 
triumph.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
sad  to  contrast  the  calibre,  or  qua- 
lity of  the  two  armies.  Our  ranks 
are  filled  with  gentlemen;  with 
men  who  own  the  soil  they  are  de- 
fending; the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
are  more  than  two-thirds  made  up 
of  hireling  foreigners.  It  is  said 
that  Colonel  'Billy  Wilson,'  for- 
merly an  '  emigrant  runner,'  after- 
wards a  New  York  alderman,  made 
a  speech  to  his  regiment  of  '  gaol- 
birds,' on  leaving  home  for  Pensa- 
cola,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
verbatim  report: — 'Feller  sogers! 
we  are  going  to  subdergate  the 
South,  and  then  to  confisticate  their 
property.  We  belong  to  the  Angola 
Saxony  race,  which  can't  be  beat, 

by  !'    This  gallant  regiment 

afterwards  mutinied  because  their 
trousers  were  not  provided  with 
pockets  for  the  watches  which  they 
expected  to  steal  from  the  corpses 
of  Southern  gentlemen !  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  are  growing  despe- 
rate? The  marvel  is,  that  the 
*  black  flag'  has  not  long  since  been 
adopted. 

North,  More  men  and  more 
money.  Over  700,000  soldiers  in 
the  field,  or  rather  on  the  muster 
rolls — the  largest  army  in  the  world. 
We  have  only  to  move,  and  Rich- 
mond is  ours.  The  arch-traitor 
Davis  must  be  already  preparing 
for  a  flight  into  Texas ;  but  Curtis 
will  be  there  to  catch  him. 

South.  Yiincey  returns  from  Eng- 
land disappointed  at  the  giving  up 
of  the  Irent  prisoners.  He  says 
there  is  no  hope  at  present  from 
abroad.  The  battle-field  is  our 
only  field  of  diplomacy.  Vessels 
are  constantly  being  fitted  out  from 
London  and  Liver|>ool  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war:  some  will 
get  in,  others  will  be  caught,  and 
we  must  trust  entirely  to  our  own 
resources.  There  are  plenty  of 
English  speculators  who  will  hazard 
the  blockade  in  the  hope  of  large 
profits,  especially  since  the  under- 
writers at  '  Lloyd's'  will  take  the 
war  risks  at  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
vessel  and  carga  These  men  make 
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loud  professions  of  their  friendship 
for  us,  whereas  they  are  simply 
takiitg  advantage  of  our  necessities 
to  get  exorbitant  prices  for  their 
g(K>ds.  It  is  a  selfish  world  we  live 
in,  and  much  of  what  passes  for 
pa^otism  and  philanthropy  has  its 
mainspring  in  the  pocket. 

N&t'th,  A  glorious  victory  in  the 
Sonth-west !  Wc  have  beaten  the 
rascally  rebels  at  Corinth  and  taken 
ten  thousand  prisoners.  A  few 
days  more  and  the  job  is  done. 
Trae,  our  losses  are  large ;  but  like 
the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  we  must 
conceal  the  graves  of  our  dead,  lest 
the  savages  learn  our  weakness. 
Send  off  the  reporters. 

SmtUi,  The  Yankees  will  long  re- 
member Corinth,  or  Sliiloh,  where 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of 
them  were  counted  among  the  dead, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Beaure- 
gard's masterly  retreat,  or  rather 
removal  of  his  great  army,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  military  exploits  of 
the  war.  After  gaining  an  unequi- 
vocal victory  over  8ui>erior  num- 
bers, he  suddenly 

Folds  np  his  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steals  a«'ay. 

This  adn)it  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Wellington  of  the  South 
Horely  puzzles  and  biiilles  the  North. 
They  know  not  where  he  will  *  un- 
c<»ver  next.  His  command  is  a  sort 
of  locomt)tive  *  masked  batterv,'— 
a  mode  of  *  surprise'  partit-ularly 
annoying  to  the  enemy.  Hallecks 
petulant  'order,'  suppressing  the 
letter-writers,  shows  that  he  is 
afraid  of  the  tmth.  But  the  facts 
will  It'uk  out.  The  dead  will  all  be 
fxiunted  by  eyes  watching  for  them 
at  home,  and  the  sergeants  will 
know  who  do  not  answer  to  the 
n>U-Cjdl.  We  have  lost  thousjinds 
on  the  l>attU*-fiehi  of  Shiloh  ;  but 
our  officers  are  more  ]>rou<l  than 
asbamecl  of  the  sacriti<*e.  They 
conceal  nothing  in  their  official  re- 
ports. Regiments  that  went  int4) 
the  fight  a  thousand  strong  glory 
in  having  left  half  their  numl>er 
Mead  on  the  field  of  honour  1' 
Such  competition  for  posts  of  <lan- 
ger  was  never  Injfore  seen  ;  and  the 
latA  wonis  of  m<any  a  dving  soldier 
of  the  South,  whi8])erea  in  his  com- 


rade's ear,  are,  *  I  die  for  my  coun- 
try, and  I  die  contented.  Bury  me 
on  the  field,  boys!'  Heroes  like 
these  never  die  in  vain ;  and  we  all 
feel  that  the  cause  is  worthy  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  martyrs  worthy 
of  the  cause.  Never  ^ere  a  people 
so  loyal  to  their  country,  and  yet 
our  enemies  denounce  us  as  trai- 
tors! 

Xatih.  Another  gh)rious  victory 
— most  glorious  of  all !  New  (Or- 
leans, the  great  commercial  capital 
of  the  South,  the  proud  and  boast- 
ful *  Crescent  City,  with  her  150,000 
inliabitants,  is  ours ;  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  again  float  triumphantly 
from  the  flagstaff  of  the  Custom- 
house. We  have  now  the  control 
of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth — with  the  exception 
of  Vicksburg,  a  nut  easily  cracked 
— ^and,  with  the  reduction  of  lUch- 
mond  and  Charleston,  soon  to  be 
achieved,  this  great  and  wicked  re- 
bellion will  be  ended.  Ikfore  the 
coming  anniversaiy  of  the  ever- 
glorious  Fourth  of  July— never  so 
glorious  as  we  shall  make  it  in  this 
eventful  year  of  1862,  by  the  com- 
memoration of  a  series  of  brilliant 
Union  victories — the  South  will 
succumb,  and  Jeff.  Davis  will  be 
on  his  knees  at  the  White  House, 
begging  for  mercy.  We  mean  to 
give  him  justice  instead.  With  tlie 
rebellion  *  crushwl  out,'  we  shall 
then  take  Cauiula  and  Cubsi,  which 
will  ab<uit  indemnify  us  f(>r  the 
<'osts  of  the  war.  If  these  acqui- 
sitions arc  not  sufficient,  we  will 
have  a  slice  of  Mexico,  on  which 
our  cunning  Minister,  Corwin,  has 
alremly  negotiated  a  mortgage. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  a  great  people  ; 
and  ours  is  a  great  and  growing 
countnr.  What  is  there  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  com] tare  with 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  Niiigara  Falls,  the 
Manmioth  Cave,  the  enterprise  of 
the  New  Y»»rk  press,  or  the  ( Jrand 
.\rmy  of  the  l\)t4»mac,  with  the 
Young  X«ipol(H>n  at  its  head  !  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah,  for  Old  Abe,  General 
M*Clellan,  and  the  Ameriran  eagle ! 

Sutfh,  The  North  is  hilarious 
over  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  a 
bl(MKlless  and  a  bootless  vietory. 
Tlie  city  might  have  been  saved, 
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but  it  was  uot ;  and  we  leave  the 
investigatiou  to  the  Court  already 
summoned  at  Richmond  for  the 
trial  of  General  Lovell.  In  a  mili- 
tary j)oint  of  view  the  loss  of  the 
city  IS  a  gain  to  the  Southern  anny, 
while  the  tyrannical  iind  infamous 
conduct  of  the  Federal  General 
Butler  has  added  a  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers  to  our  ranks,  be- 
sides exciting  the  indignant  sym- 
pathy' of  all  Europe  in  belialf  of 
the  insulted  and  outraged  ladies  of 
New  Orleans,  who  are  treated  as 
'  women  of  the  town  plying  their 
vocation,'  simply  because  they 
could  not  entirely  disguise  the 
honest  hatred  they  felt  for  the 
invaders !  Did  these  Yankee  hordes 
who  have  waded  two  thousand 
miles  through  the  blood  of  our  citi- 
zens expect  to  be  received  with  smiles 
of  welcome  by  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  victims — by  the 
mothers  and  wives  whose  gallant 
sons  and  husbands  they  had  slain  ? 
Rather  let  us  '  welcome  them  with 
bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves.' 

We  pity  New  Orleans ;  the  heel 
of  the  oppressor  is  on  her  neck : 
but  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of 
redemption  draws  near.  The  Con- 
federate army  now  consists  of 
500,000  men,  'whose  bosoms  are 
one.'  Never  were  a  people  so 
united,  so  determined,  so  confident 
in  the  justice  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  their  cause.  The  loss 
of  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  and 
Memphis  neitlier  discourages  nor 
weakens  us;  on  the  contrary,  it 
liberates  an  army  more  needed 
elsewiiere,  while  it  occupies  50,000 
Federals  in  '  garrison  duty.'  A  few 
more  such  victories  w^ill  ruin  our 
adversaries. 

North.  A  great  battle  near  Rich- 
mond, with  heavy  loss  on  both 
sides,  followed  by  a  masterly 
'strategic  movement'  by  M'Clellan, 
who  has  retired  to  a  more  safe  and 
healthy  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gun-boats.  Rich- 
mond is  not  (juite  taken,  although 
it  is  nearer  being  taken  than  it  was, 
in  point  of  time,  before  our  army 
retired  thirty  miles  back !  This  is 
good  enough  logic  for  the  masses, 
and  will  serve  to  keep  their  spirits 


up  and  bring  out  the  300,000  freak 
volunteers  which  the  President 
thinks  are  now  wanted  to  finish 
what  he  calls  *  the  big  job.'  The 
fact  is,  we  have  again  been  deceived 
by  the  lying  newspapers,  and  while 
counting  on  an  easy  victory,  we 
have  been  outnumbered  two  to 
one,  and  out-generalled  by  still 
greater  odds.  This  seven  days* 
fight  has  been  fearful,  and  M'Clel- 
lau's  army  is  reduced  since  land- 
ing on  the  Peninsula  from  1 10,000 
men  to  55,000.  Probably  full  one 
half  of  the  loss  is  caused  by  the 
fevers  of  the  marshes.  But  the 
public  must  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  mortality,  as  drumming  for 
recruits  already  is  like  calling 
*  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.'  The 
question  is.  Will  they  come?  The 
Northern  cities  have  been  well 
skimmed  of  their  scum ;  we  must 
try  and  see  what  'bounties'  will 
do;  appeal  to  the  poor  man's 
pocket,  if  we  cannot  fetch  him  by 
'  patriotism. '  But  then,  if  we  offer 
a  premium  of  a  Jmndred  dollars  to 
each  recruit,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
enlistment,  >vithout  equipment,  of 
300,000  men  is  30,000,000  of  dollars 
more  to  be  added  to  the  war  debt. 
However,  this  is  but  a  trifle  in 
comparison  with  the  grand  total ; 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Chase's  steam 

Saper-mill  is  running  night  and 
ay.  We  have  already  contracted 
the  magnificent  debt  of  i  ,600,000,000 
of  dollars  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  we  can  afford  to  owe  it. 
Why  should  England  have  a  larger 
debt  than  the  United  States  1  Are 
we  not  a  greater  coiuitry  than 
England,  and  have  we  not  always 
been  told  that  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain  lias  consolidated  and  con- 
served the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  1  The  American  people  do 
not  mean  to  be  outdone  in  any- 
thing, neither  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  territory,  their  army,  nor 
their  indebtedness.  They  like  to 
look  at  'big  figures,'  and  if  they 
'burst  up'  or  repudiate  their  lia- 
bilities, they  will  do  it  on  the 
grandest  scale  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  Is  it  not  considered 
more  respectable  in  Wall-street  to 
fail  for  a  million  dollars  than  & 
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thousand?    It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  '  one  might  as  well  be  hung 
for  a  sheep  as  a  Iamb.'    But  this  is 
a  digression.    We  need  not  begin 
to  bother  our  heads  about  pajrment 
yet.    Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof ;  and  this  discomfiture 
of  M^Clellau  is  the  most  disastrous 
event  that  has  occurred  during  the 
war.     Our  i)oor  President  is  in  a 
state  of  sad  tribulation,  and  flies 
for  counsel  and  consolation  to  the 
veteran  General  on  the  Hudson, 
and  to  the  verdant  General  on  the 
James.     'More  men*  is  the  uni- 
versal demand,  and  bounties  are 
piled  on  bounties.    Congress  offers 
a  premium,  the  States  offer  pre- 
miums, and  the  cities  offer  pre- 
miums—a triple  bribe  for  men  to 
vohmteer  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Union  alreatly  destroyed,  the  saving 
of  a  vessel  already  broken !    Such 
is  really  the  melanclioly  state  of 
the  case,  but  the  masses  must  not 
know  it.    We  begin  to  be  conscious 
of  fatal  mistakes,  but  it  will  never 
do  to  confess  our  errors.   TlieKing 
can  do  no  wron^.  The  {leoplemust 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Goveniment.     The  moment  they 
begin  to  think  and  t4)  criticize  the 
management  of  .iffairs  at  Washing- 
ton, there  is  no  predicting  what 
may  hap}>en.     Alrea<ly  there  are 
divisions  in  the  North,  and  symp- 
toms   of    reaction    by    no  means 
agreeable  to  the  official  champions 
of  the  war.    The  democratic  party 
is  reorganizing  for  the  h)cal  elec- 
tions, and  the  issue  they  mean  to 
make  will  place  the  Lincoln  Ad- 
ministration on  the  defensive.  The 
origin  and  conduct  of  the  war  will 
be  discussed  by  every  stum])  orator 
of  the  North,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  deuiocracy  will  be  h»ud  and 
deep ;    and   more    than    all,^  the 
Abolitionistsaresplittingthe  North 
as  they  have  s|)lit  tlie  Union.    The 
President,  in  his  patlietic  appeal  to 
the  l^>nler  States,  ironiplains  that 
*  they  are  crowding  him,'  and  l»cgs 
that  the  pressure  may  bo  relieved 
by  emanciimtion  of  the  slaves  at  a 
liberal  compensiition ;  to  wiiich  the 
IJorder  Staites    representatives   in 
Congress  reply  by  the  following 
stubborn  facts.    According  to  the 
census  of  i860 : — 


Keniacky  bul 
Maryland 
Virginia  .  . 
Delaware  .  . 
Missoari  .  . 
Tennessee .     . 


[September, 
3>5»490  alavw. 

87,188  „ 

490,887  „ 

11,798  „ 

14.965  •» 

275*784  tf 


Making  in  the  whole  i ,  106, 1 1 3     ,, 
At  the  usual  rate  of  valuation 

these  would  amount  to    $358,833,600 
Add  for  deportation  and  co* 

Ionization  $  100  each     .    119, 344, 5  33 

And  we  have  the  enormoiis 
Bvmot $478,078,133 

But  should  Congress,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, appropriate  5oo,ooo,ocx>  of 
dollars  to  purchase  the  slaves  in 
the  above  named  States,  and  send 
them  all  off  to  'somewhere*  in 
South  America,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
proposes,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  be  able  to  prevent  the 
Border  States  from  joining  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  to  which 
alrea<ly  thev  more  than  half  belong ; 
while  the  babuice  is  only  kept  m 
the  Union  by  the  force  of  Federal 
bayonets.  Besides,  t  he  North  would 
never  consent  to  ne  taxed  for  such 
an  object.  Even  the  most  zealous 
of  the  Abolititmists  have  never 
shown  the  iIisiM)sition  to  make  any 
very  •o'cat  jieruniary  sacriticos  for 
the  s;ike  of  their  *  coloured  bre- 
thren.' On  the  contrary,  they  have 
made  merchandize  of  their  '  philan- 
throjjy,*  and  used  the  nc;;ro  hobby 
to  ride  into  ]M)Iitical  power  and 
notoriety.  Ditticulties  mcrciiso  as 
we  pn^^'ress,  or  rather  as  we  re- 
treat, and  everylMKly  feels  that 
there  are  breakers  ahead ;  while 
the  i)ilot,  who  seems  to  be  a  little 
shaky,  is  evidently  'iHiqdexed  in 
the  extreme.' 

South.  A  s<»lemn  joy,  too  deep 
for  utterance,  pulses  throu^diout 
the  entire  (Confederacy,  as  the 
electric  news  flashes  from  city  to 
city.  Men's  eyes  moisten  with 
emotion  as  they  silently  grasp  each 
others  hands,  while  all  hearts  swell 
with  feelings  of  devout  thankful- 
ness for  the  great  victory  we  liave 
wtm.  Women  cry  for  joy,  rather 
tlian  grirf,  whose  dear  ones  lie  cold 
upon  the  tield  of  death,  waiting  an 
indiscriminate  burial,  heroes  with- 
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oat  tombs,  and  only  their  country 
for  their  monument.  President 
Davis's  eloquent  ^  Proclamation ' 
gives  fittest  expression  to  the  grati- 
tude beaming  from  every  eye,  and 
quivering  on  every  lip.  Brief, 
earnest,  patriotic,  and  aevout,  the 
London  Times  hiis  said  well,  that 
it  is  a  manifesto  of  which  no  writer 
of  the  English  language  need  feel 
ashamed : — 

Soldiers, — I  congratulate  you  on  the 
aeries  of  brilliant  victories  which  under 
favour  of  Divine  Providence  you  have 
lately  won  ;  and  as  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  I  do  hereby  tender 
you  the  thanks  of  the  country  whose  just 
cause  you  have  so  skilfully  and  heroically 
saved.  Ten  days  ago  an  invading  army, 
vastly  superior  to  you  in  numbers  and 
materials  of  war,  closely  beleaguered  your 
capital,  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its 
speedy  conquest.  You  marched  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments.  With 
wellKlirected  movements  and  death-daring 
valour  you  charged  upon  him  in  his  strong 
position,  drove  him  from  field  to  field  over  a 
distance  of  more  than  thirty-five  miles, 
and,  spite  of  his  reinforcements,  compelled 
him  to  seek  shelter  under  cover  of  his 
gun-boats,  where  he  now  lies,  cowering 
before  the  army  he  so  lately  derided  and 
threatened  with  entire  subjugation.  The 
fortitude  with  which  you  have  borne  the 
trials  and  privations,  the  gallantry  with 
which  you  have  entered  into  each  succes- 
sive battle,  must  have  been  witnessed  to 
be  fully  appreciated ;  but  a  grateful 
people  will  nut  fail  to  recognise  your 
deeds  and  bear  you  in  loved  remembrance. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  you  that  you  have 
done  enough  for  glory  ;  ))ut  duty  to  a 
suffering  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  claims  from  you  yet 
further  efforts.  Let  it  be  your  pride  to 
relax  in  nothing  which  can  promote  your 
own  future  efficiency  ;  your  own  great 
object  being  to  drive  the  invatlcrs  from 
your  soil,  carrying  yt)ur  standard  beyond 
the  outward  boundaries  of  the  Confede- 
racy, to  wring  from  an  unscrupulous  foe 
the  recognition  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  indej>endent  community. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

The  agCTegate  loss  of  life  in  this 
memorable  week  of  victories  will 
probably  never  be  accurately  known 
until  the  final  resurrection,  when 
that  awful  *aceldama'  shall  give 
up  its  dead ;  but  we  believe  35,000 
Federals  and  20,000  Confederates 
is  an  estimate  as  near  the  truth  as 


the  future  historian  of  the  war  will 
ever  be  able  to  come.  Enough  of 
slaughter,  one  would  think,  to  glut 
the  vengeance  of  the  combatants, 
and  sicken  the  heart  of  the  world. 
But  even  the  most  pauiful  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  number  and 
the  names  of  the  dead,  cannot  re- 
press the  joyous  demonstrations  of 
our  jubilant  people.  The  bonfires 
and  illuminations  of  Kichmond, 
now  no  longer  menaced  by  hordes 
of  invaders,  gleam  triumphantly 
upon  the  broken  lines  of  the  flying 
foe  far  away  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  Chickahommy.  The  material 
*  spoils'  of  the  victory  are  inmiense^ 
but  these  we  do  not  stop  to  calcu- 
late. The  moral  effect  of  Sl^Qellan's 
defeat  will  hasten  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  thus  vir- 
tually end  the  war.  Our  people 
are  more  than  ever  imitea,  and 
therefore  more  than  ever  uncon- 
querable. We  have  great  wrongs 
to  avenge  •  but  let  us  remember 
mercy,  ana  not  vengeance,  in  the 
day  of  our  triumph.  The  inhuman 
outrages  of  such  brutes  as  Butler, 
and  such  fiends  as  Turchin,  have 
excited  the  protectors  and  defend- 
ers of  our  wives  and  daughters  to 
a  fearful  pitch  of  exasperation; 
and  the  honest  wrath  of  a  gallant 
people  will  not  easily  be  restrained. 
But  the  day  of  legal  as  well  as 
righteous  retribution  is  coming, 
and  we  have  a  Government  that 
will  not  wait  for  the  mob  to  ad- 
minister justice.  Be  assured  we 
shall  make  no  peace  with  our  ene- 
mies so  long  as  that  vilest  of 
villains,  who  *  shuts  his  eyes  for 
two  hours,'  while  liis  beastly  ruf- 
fians riot  in  rape  and  rapine,  re- 
mains unhung.  The  cries  of  the 
innocent  school-^rls  of  Athens 
will  bring  to  our  aid  the  interven- 
tion of  heaven.  There  are  crimes 
which  Grod  alone  has  power  to 
punish;  and  there  are  devils  in- 
carnate for  whom  nothing  less  than 
the  burning  torments  of  an  eternal 
hell  can  satisfy  the  divine  idea  of 
justice. 

NorUh,  A  feeling  of  despondency 
and  uneasiness  is  spreading  among 
the  masses.  For  the  first  time 
since  1776,  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  dragged.     There 
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seemed  to  be  no  elasticity  in  the 
crowds,  no  heartiness  in  the  '  sa- 
lutes/ no  ring  in  the  liuzzas,  no 
soul  in  tlie  fireworks,  and  no  liie  in 
tlie  sky-rockets.  Everything  fell 
flat,  amid  the  general  gloom  cast 
over  the  North  by  M'CIellan's  de- 
feat-M'Clellan^  of  whom  eveiy- 
thing  was  promised,  and  everything 
expected.  What  resemblance  his 
admirers  can  now  discover  between 
the  'Young  Napoleon*  and  the 
Great  Napoleon,  we  really  cannot 
conceive,  except  that  both  have 
had  their  'Waterloo,' — with  this 
difference :  the  (me  found'it  in ,  his 
first  battle,  the  other  in  his  last. 

The  Orleans  Princes  have  sud- 
denly left  us,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope :  so  much  the  better  for  them 
and  for  our  cause.  Pleasant  and 
brave  young  fellows  enough ;  but 
the  presence  of  royjilty^  {>etted  and 
promoted,  has  only  excited  feelings 
of  jealousy  in  our  democratic  ranks ; 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
not  likely  to  regard  us  witli  more 
friendly  eyes  while  *the  seed  of 
Banquo'  is  flourishing  in  our  midst. 
*  A  pleasant  trip  home,'  shout  the 
disrespectful  Democracy,  *to  Mr. 
Paris  and  Mr.  Chartres !'  The 
>S(mth  is  terribly  indignant  against 
the  Princes,  insisting  that  they  had 
no  business  here,  except  as  Lwikers- 
on,  like  other  militaiT  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  Eun>pe,  who 
are  practically  studying  *  the  art  of 
war  on  both  sides,  for  the  same 
rejuson  that  we  sent  othcers  to  the 
Crimea.  Certain  it  is,  they  have 
done  us  no  goo*!,  and  made  them- 
selves hosts  i»f  Confetlerate  and 
other  enemies.  It  is  su])|N»sed, 
however,  they  had  an  ulterior  iAy- 
jeet  in  view  in  volunteering'  to 
'flesh  their  maiden  swords*  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union;  and  that  as- 
surances were  held  out  to  ihern  of 
both  pecuniary  and  military  aid  in 
the  day  when  the  House  of  Orleans 
shall  strike  to  recover  the  throne  of 
France !  But  there  is  too  much 
Nsipoleonism  lingering  among  our 
people  to  i)erniit  the  (Jovernment 
ever  to  take  side  with  the  Princes 
against  the  *  usun>er.* 

The  following  hintfnun  the  Xeic 
York  Tif/tts  may  prove  au  eye- 
opener  to  the  Emperor: 


The  complivatious  growing  ont  of  the 
attempts  of  European  Powers  to  interfere 
in  the  atfaire  of  this  continent  are  looming 
up  in  tremendous  proportions.  Napoleon 
III.  now  stands  in  the  foreground,  but 
in  the  background  other  potentates  are 
])Iainly  visilile.  The  Orleans  Princes,  too, 
are  just  entering  upon  the  scene,  and 
their  sudden  departure  from  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  for  Europe  may,  we  beliere, 
be  iully  accounted  for.  As  Napoleon 
advances  in  his  Mexican  schemes,  Bona- 
parte stock  falls  and  OrlfOM  itoci  rises. 
If  England  dreads  Louis  Nai)oleun  more 
than  she  does  a  reconstructed  and  power- 
ful American  Union,  we  may  yet  see 
England  nud  the  Uuitetl  States  indirectly 
C(>-o{>erating  with  the  C>rleant>  jiarty  to 
orirthroir  the  frcnch  Kia^ieror,  and  the 
logicitl  coiisctiueuce  of  this  must  be  to 
render  both  Eujiland  and  France  the 
friends  of  the  North,  and  disjMtscd  to 
sustoiu  the  unity  of  the  Ile]>ublic. 

Ahsurd  as  the^e  threatenings 
sound,  they  may  be  taken  as  in£- 
cations  of  the  future  pmgramme 
of  the  North. 

JSofff/i.  A  great  ehan^'o  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  S%>rth.  The 
smoke  of  the  late  Ivattles  hangs 
heavily  over  them  like  a  gloomy 
cloud ;  whilethe  most  rabid  and  war- 
like of  their  journals  and  siK^akem 
begin  to  utter  notes  of  hopeless 
despondency,  giving  *  si^is  of  woe 
that  all  is  lost.'  The  .V^wYork  Thne*^ 
the  organ  of  Mr.  Sewanl,  tints  ex- 
l)resses  the  i>revailing  feeling  of  the 
(lovernment  and  the  i>eople  : — 

In  spite  of  all  well-meant  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  fa«'t,  a  profound  gluum  has 
settled  u|>on  the  puMio  mind  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  and  pro^pci'ts  uf  the 
pending:  war.  The  jnvat  mass  of  the 
l>e«>i)le  are  disj'DuniL'oil  and  dtidrcartened. 

Tluy  h;ivi'  iKturetl  <»ut  their 

treaMire  and  llieir  MakI  like  water ; 
and  they  do  imt  Kr  the  fruits  they  were 
liroiiiisiil  fur  hiich  KKTitices.  They  have 
given  their  <'>>n:idt  ucc  uitiiout  stint  to  the 
men  whu  wii-lilcd  tiir  wtainins  they  had 
plat-i'd  ill  llicir  liaitds.  -and  they  d.>  not 
Hiul  that  coiiiiiliinv  jiiNtitietl  by  sui*ceM. 
Thiy  liav«'  wail. .!  |mliently  week  after 
Week.  nn>nth  after  niunth,  through  the 
hli»\%  revnhiii^  M•«^«ln^  of  a  wliolo  year, 
fur  victoiii'*.,  I>rilliaiit  and  dtvisive,  pro- 
niiM'd  till  III  li'iu  d  iv  t<>  day  ;  .ind  though 
every  home  ni>>urii'<  it.i  dead,  anil  every 
h'*art  ijrirvr.s  f..r  fritiuU  who  will  return 
Uo  uit»rr  for  i-VlT,  the  victories  are  yet 
delayed,  and  Mcm,  indeed,  further  oflf 
than  when  the  war  l*egau« 
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President  Lincoln,  on  visiting 
M'Clellan's  lines  ten  days  after  the 
retreat  from  Kiclimond,  finds 
70,000  men  missing!  He  is  con- 
soled, however,  by  the  assurance 
that  probably  not  more  than  half 
of  this  number  are  among  the  killed 
and  wounded  ;*  the  rest  *  may  pos- 
sibly turn  up  simuwhere  P  Thousands 
of  the  better  cLiss  of  men  in  the 
North,  whose  latent  sympathies 
with  the  South  have  been  repressed 
by  t^ederal  force,  and  the  fear  of 
Federal  prisons,  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  felt. 
From  the  commencement  of  the 
war  they  have  been  in  favour  of 
peaceable  separation  as  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
and  the  recent  triumph  of  our  arms 
gives  force  to  their  early  predic- 
tions of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  cause.  The  North  has  never 
been  an  *unit'  in  this  unholy  war  • 
Jind  the  recent  Confiscation  ana 
Emancipation  Acts  of  the  Federal 
Congress  have  only  widened  their  di- 
visions and  weakened  their  armies. 
Tiie  barbarous  attempt  to  enlist 
the  slaves  to  fight  against  their 
masters  has  disgusted  the  better 
portion  of  the  Northern  army;  and 
even  the  employment  of  *  contra- 
bands' as  menials  in  the  service  is 
offensive  to  the  lowest  privates  in 
the  ranks.  Upon  this  point,  we 
have  conclusive  proof  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
National  Infe/lif/fUfrr,  written  by 
an  oflicer  in  !M'Clellan  s  army  : — 

The  question  as  to  the  social  position 
of  the  negroes  beiug  equal  to  ours  is  non- 
sense, and  the  etFort  to  elevate  them  into 
soldiers  by  our  side  tends  to  disgust  the 
troops,  and  the  moment  we  liave  negro 
troops  to  use  in  the  field  good-bye  to  a 
white  army,  and  good-bye  to  the  institu- 
tions we  are  lighting  for.  Our  people 
will  not  ff^rk  by  the  side  of  the  neyro. 
Even  when  the  two  races  are  united  as 
t«amstcrs  in  the  same  train,  the  white 
raan  revolts.  He  gets  sick  of  the  negro 
and  of  the  authority  which  puts  him  by 
the  side  of  his  inferior,  and  he  gives  up. 

Tlie  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  excites  more  laughter 
than  alarm  among  us.  A  strange 
fallacy  these  Northern  Abolitionists 
have  that  our  slaves  are  our  enemies, 
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who  wish  to  be  free,  even  at  the  % 
cost  of  cutting  our  throats!  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  our  very  best 
friends,  and  liave  proved  their 
attachment  in  the  day  of  need  by 
taking  unusual  care  of  the  crops, 
and  of  our  defenceless  women  ana 
children.  Instead  of  a  disposition 
to  harm  us,  they  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  our  service; 
and  such  as  can  be  spared  from  the 
work  of  the  plantation  beg  i)er- 
mission  to  go  and  help  us '  drive 
off  the  Yankees,'  whom  they  regard 
as  detestable  crows  in  their  com 
field.  A  proclamation  from  Wash- 
ington declaring  the  slaves  to  be 
free,  would  have  no  more  effect 
than  a  similar  proclamation  from 
Queen  Victoria.  The  North,  and 
Europe  too,  will  get  new  and  truer 
views  of  the  *  peculiar  institution* 
by  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the 
relations  existing  between  the 
slaves  and  their  masters.  Our  four 
millions  of  African  servants  liavc 
been  our  only  friends  during  this 
unequal  contest.  They  have  not 
only  worked  with  extraordinary 
energy  in  cultivating  the  land,  but 
have  been  our  faithful  allies  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and,  better  still, 
they  spurn  the  hollow  bribe  of 
*  freedom*  by  which  our  heartless 
enemies  have  endeavoured  to  incite 
them  to  rise  and  massacre  their 
masters !  The  South  will  never 
forget  the  fidelity  of  her  coloured 
children ;  and  in  sicknessf  and  age 
she  will  nurse  them  all  the  more 
tenderly  and  gratefully  for  their 
increased  devotion  to  our  persons 
and  to  our  interests  in  the  day  of 
trial  and  of  temptation. 

North.  We  have  been  deceived. 
There  is  absolute  unity,  but  no 
Unionism^  in  the  South.  Had  we 
known  this  fact  eighteen  montlis 
ago,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
Either  w^e  should  have  conciliated 
the  South  by  conceding  to  their 
demand  of  *  equal  rights  in  the 
territories^*  or  we  should  have  let 
the  seceding  States  go  witliout  a 
blow.  It  is  a  bad  business.  We  have 
made  irreconcileable  enemies  of  our 
neighbours;  and  thereby  lost  our 
best  customers.  What  will  our 
manufacturers  do  for  cotton ;  and 
where  will  they  find  a  market  for 
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their  manufactured  goods?  And 
then  this  mountiiiu  of  debt  will 
han<;  like  a  niilktone  upon  the 
nock  of  the  Nortli  for  generations 
to  come,  unless  we  cut  loose  by 
repudiation,  and  let  the  loss  fall 
on  the  holders  of  (Jovcrnment 
uist-curilieif.  As  a  lar^c  p(»rtion  of 
this  *  inconvertible  i)a|»er  is  in  the 
hands  of  conscienceless  *cun- 
tractors/  the  i»eoplc  will  be  less 
scnipulous  in  adoi>tin?  this  sum- 
mary mode  of  liquidation.'  Iki- 
sides,  our  Western  fanners  never 
can  and  never  will  ]>ay  their  (/t^.tfi 
of  the  wnr  debt.  Already  the 
a])j)rtjachini,'  vi'^it  of  the  tax-col- 
lector is  (h'caded  like  a  pla^rue ; 
and  the  Democratic  i)arty  is  bc^nn- 
ning  to  mutter  angrily  a.irainst  the 
'  Itej ail >li cans'  who  caused  the  war, 
and  who  al*»ne  ought  to  ]»ayforthe. 
war.  Pajitr  money  h;'.s  fallen 
twenty  per  c«'iit.  below  the  specie 
standanl  ;  an«l  is  likely  to  l>econio 
as  worthless  astheold  'Continental 
currency'  that  ultimately  went  in 
the  *rag-ha/  back  t«>  the  jMper- 
mills.  \yiiat  shall  we  ilo  <  Wlio 
will  advise  us  how  to  get  hon«»ur- 
ably  out  of  tlie  tlillieulty  ?  it  is 
time  for  the  Govi-rnment,  as  will 
as  for  the  army,  i«>  \'i"^u\  t«»  think 
of  a  *strati-.i;i('  retreat  !'  rerhajis 
the  Kun-peaTi  Powers  will  It-iid  us 
the  aid  ol"  tlieir  goml  ci»iin>»'l  ;  and, 
by  remonstrating  a.L.'.iin>t  the  uni- 
versal evil  of  tile  war,  imluee  \u  to 
aeeept  an  armi-'tice  that  may  lead 
to  pi-aee.  liut  tin*  ma^M'S  are  not 
yet  jin  pared  to  li.-.«ii  In  the  vi»iee 
of  rea-.'i:.  !',.>^iljly  the  en  ton -e- 
niiiit  «»f  a  ( '«»n>«i  rijition  Act  may 
brill;.:  tin  III  t«iMiijs.  In  tlh-  Me.-;:n- 
lime  troiiliie^  tl;ieken  all  ar^uiid 
the  Ihitizmi.  \  iek.^liur-c  r«-maiv^ 
invineil'le;  while  aiio  her '>nrjiri.-e," 
in  the  shape  <.f  the  r.im  *I  ;/• //,.*/.<. 
dashes  oui  "f  the  Vaz«»i>  river, 
making  sid  hav«ic  witli  the  iH.m- 
)>ardin;^^  lleet,  pourire.'  hit  ^Imt  antl 
HcaMim:  waUr  into  ».iir  Lfini-I'»:it<, 
while  her  own  inm  «"ntirle  remain  ■; 
as  inij>ervion>.  to  «»i.r  h«  avv  hrnail 
sides  as  tlu-  hi 'c  ot  a  rhni»cir.»>: 
to  a  siiower  or"  liaiNtoiii'^.  And 
then  one  M«»rgan  has  v'l-u  in  the 
WvA,  whose  ravau'e*»  are  not  rx 
aggeruted  in  the  fi.llowini:  «le-.Tip- 
tion  from  the  AV*''  Vt'ik'  W^rUl : — 


He  crosses  two  Stated,  and  ent«ra  & 
tbii-d.  He  captures  HatrodsbDr^r,  Law> 
rencebur^,  Versailles,  and  Hendersiin, 
Keiituckv  ;  rips  up  the  tnick  and  bumK 
Elk  horn  lirMgt^,  of  the  L«)uisville  and 
Lexington  liailrixid;  burns  ani it berbritl^re 
oii  lije  Kentucky  (.'eiitml.  thuj*  severing 
the  cumniunioatiou  of  Lexini't-on  with  the 
Xurth  nu<I  West  :  l>I  KrkiuWs  the  Ohio 
river  ;  iinprc-yit^rt  liunthvds  m' horses,  and 
enlists  riders  i'vir  them  all ;  ami  liahs  to 
HcX  breath  in  the  town  of  Xewbarg, 
iudiaiin. 

Ho  iniluli:«:s  his  Mines  of  communica- 
tion/ or   his  *  lines  of  rotreut,'   or   his 

*  base  of  supjilies,'  with  n'^t  the  syllable 
of  *an  ••riler,*  nr^r  tlie  glance  of  an  eye. 
He  jmslit'S  ahead.  What  he  can  do  he 
does;  what  he  can't  do  he  don't  do. 
What  he  cnn  take  alon?  with  him  he  does 
take  aliii::  with  liim:  wliat  he  must  leave 
bchiml  lit-  does  leave  behind.  He  tclis 
one  citizi-n  that  he  Citnies  t«»  raise  recruits 
and  steal  iion-Ls,  not  to  fi^rht.  He  rejilics 
to  auoilnr :  'Well,  we're  here  to  ride 
aroiiii  1  ihc  rouiitry.  ami  play  h — 11  peiie- 
iiilly."  Hi' tells  the  .:::.M>.1  pCi'ple  of  Uen- 
«lerson,  on  tli-*  (»lii.i,  that  *he  has  come 
to  pr.>tvi't  til.'  citir^L'r.N  .'i.^'iinst  insults  and 
rulini;  diMiiti^m.'  Ho  tells  the  riitatin;; 
p<tpu!ati<»ii  <f  tli>'  rivfr  that  he  don't 
intern  1  to  interfere  with  any  except  (to- 
veriMnent  b  .jits  ;  navi;::itioi;  may  po  on 
until  iurther  orders.  This  i.j  Jolm  Mor- 
pii\.  The>e  arc  his  d-'ioirs.  Tbej  are 
man-ellou-;  In  our  eyes. 

And  -till  onr  reoniitin:;  goes 
.slowly,  n-'twith^tandiui:  tlie  l;tr;^e 

*  hoiiMtit  -.'  pill  die  ami  private,  and 
all  the  patri.itie  elmjiieni-e  I'f  Iri-li 
and  (lernian  'C'll.'nels'  >eekin:^' to 
till  up  their  reirinient  •;  (»r  t:>  raise 
n-'W  cne^.  IjM..  al:'.<I  thonsan-ls 
«d'  maimed  and  v.n.inih-d  M-ldii  rs 
«l  li'y  arriving  Ir-iii   the  S'.-enes  of 

*  hfeat  and  di-a-ter  eoiniteraet  }»y 
thiir  >\re:i!'.e'in' •  •;  *  lln*  v«»iee  o|" 
tli»'    ehan.ii  r.   «-:.a!rn    he   nevt-r   so 


v.i-e'v. 


iMirii;-' 


tir-it    thiitv 


d.:y-  at':rr  tli  •  «m!!  fir  ,";cr. coo  mure 
volr.iitei  r-.'-nly  .-■••;■«  ic.occ  names 
Wi  ri-  r'M-i  ll'-il,  an-i  m..ny  of  tlH*>o 
are  -aiil  t.«  lie  '1-jii^*  It  i-i  .t 
«pii'«: ioM  uf  '. ery  -im;  !••  l-nt  m-».-i 
di-"«nir.i.:in-."  ai itiimi:ii'  ti*  e.i'.en- 
lai-  linv.  !.in.  it  ^^ii.  i;d.»-.  a:  ihi^ 
rat-.  1..  r.'.i-  th-  !itiml-i  r  e;'.lli'  1  I'.ir 
— .//-.i  1/  //>  till  I  .•■.■■  In  i''h<  at  le.t>t 
— a'>th'-  n;in  will  e.in-e  f.i-tirilMrin:.; 
tie-  l".r  t  month  than  tlie  la.<t. 
I>r.if:in-:  t!ii-r"t'i»re  i.  intvitalde, 
and  to  avoid  this  hiir.'^h  and  ahvayA 
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unpopular  alternative,  wc  begin  to 
hear  that  men  are  flying  into 
Canada,  and  thousands  of  'un- 
naturalized citizens'  are  seeking 
exemption  from  military  duty 
through  the  protection  of  their 
national  flags.  While  our  army  is 
wasting  away  by  sickness  and 
casualties  at  the  rate  of  over  four 
thousand  a  week,  the  prospect  of 
subjugating  the  Soutli  not  only 
appears  distant  and  dubious,  but 
absolutely  impossible,  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  now  the '  private  opinion' 
of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington. 

South.  The  North  is  losing  heart, 
while  the  South  is  gaining  hope. 
Our  enemies  lack  inspiration. 
There  is  nothing  worth  fi'^hting 
for  in  the  abstract  idea  of  *  Union;' 
and  surely  the  North  has  no 
grievance,  no  cause  of  complaint. 
We  do  not  molest  them, nor  mtend 
to  invade  their  territory,  unless  it 
be  to  hasten  peace  by  compelling 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, the  right  to  govern  our- 
selves— that  *  inalienable  right,' 
as  the  original  *  declaration  of  in- 
dependence' runs,  *  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  of 
which  we  will  not  be  detrauded  by 
king  or  congress.  Separate  from 
the  North,  we  are  a  homogeneous 
people,  with  no  opposing  interests, 
contented  with  our  country  ana 
our  constitution,  with  our  govern- 
ment and  with  ourselves.  When 
recognised  as  an  in(lei)endent 
Power,  we  propose  to  sit  quietly 
*  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,' 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labours, 
while  through  the  beneficent  ope- 
rations of  absolute  Free-trade  we 
shall  exchange  the  rich  products  of 
our  soil  forthe  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  the  world — the  natural  surplus 
of  other  climes  and  countries.  The 
first  nation  to  '  recognise'  us  will 
be  first  in  our  hearts  and  foremost 
in  our  commerce  ;  and  during  the 
first  year  of  peace  the  trade  of  the 
South,  whose  markets  are  so  bare, 
and  whose  people  are  so  destitute 
of  the  common  necessities  of  civi- 
lized life,  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  400,000,000  of  dollars !  What 
animation  this  will  give  to  the  idle 
wheels  of  industry  throughout  the 


world !  England,  France,  Qermany, 
and  Switzerland  are  starving  for 
our  cotton,  which  we  are  consign- 
ing to  the  flames  to  save  it  from 
our  enemies,  in  whose  hands  it 
would  be  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  death  to  be  used  for  our 
destructioiL  If  Europe  deplores 
this  waste  of  war,  it  is  no  ftuilt  of 
ours.  TJie  South  destroys  its  own 
property  for  the  same  reason  tliat 
guns  are  spiked  when  about  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  If 
Europe  is  suffering  from  a  cotton 
famine,  let  Europe  take  steps  to 
end  it.  Let  the  vGreat  Powers 
jointly  REMOXSTRATE  against  the 
coercive,  tyrannical  policy  of  the 
North ;  let  the  renKmstrance  be 
followed  by  recognition  of  the 
South,  and  the  recognition  by  the 
opening  of  our  ports,  and  peace  is 
at  once  established.  France  and 
Russia,  we  are  assured,  are  ready 
for  the  move,  but  England  holcb 
back  from  fear  of  incurring  a 
demonistration  of  Northern  wrath 
against  her  Canadian  colony.  Then 
let  her  avoid  the  difficulty  by  cut- 
ting loose  from  Canada,  which  is 
only  a  political  bother  and  bill  of 
expense  to  the  *  mother  country.' 
Let  the  British  North  American 
colonies  confederate,  and  separate 
from  the  Imperial  Coveniment. 
We  cannot  understand  why  Eng- 
land wishes  to  protect  a  colony 
which  only  repays  the  favour  by  a 
protective  tariff"  on  English  manu- 
factures. But  this  is  none  of  our 
business.  The  recognition  of  the 
South  by  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  Power,  would  not  only  be  no 
cause  of  war,  but  no  violation  of 
the  doctrine  of  neutrality.  Upon 
this  point  we  find  our  own  views 
cxi^licitly  stated  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
cently published  in  London,  enti- 
tled The  Flag  of  Truce,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
The  writer  says : 

When  the  great  Republic  was  split 
asunder  by  the  throes  of  Secession,  eleven 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Uniou,  car- 
rying a  population  of  some  12,000,000 
out  of  30,000,000,  with  a  ttrritory  of 
800,000  square  miles,  and  larger  than  all 
Western  Europe,  formed  a  new  Union, 
under  an  improved  Ooostitntion,  whieh 
tliey  caUed  'The  Ooafederate  BtotM  of 
Y2 
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America.'    Under  this  new  Government, 
K  little  more  conservative,  but  not  less 
essentially  republican  than  the  old  Union, 
the  Confederate  people  of  the  Soath  have 
lived  and  foaght,  and  bled  and  died,  for 
eighteen  months,  in  defence  of  their  in- 
dependence, acknowledging  allegiance  to 
no  other  Power,  and  recognising  the  exis- 
tence of  no  other  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
society,  the  administration  of  jastice,  and 
the  general  management  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs.    And  yet  they  remain  un- 
recognised by  all  other  nations,  except  as 
a  belligerent  Power,  or  People.    But  in 
recognising  the  Confederates  as  bellige- 
rents, why  not  go  one  step  further,  —and 
a  logical  step  it  would  be,— and  recognise 
them    as    an  organic  political  body,    a 
People,  a  Government  de  facto^   if  not 
quite  dejure  t  This  would  only  be  acting 
in    accordance    with    England's  boasted 
love  of  fair  play,  and  without  espousing 
the  cause  of  either  party.     It  would  only 
place  the  l)elligerent8,  externally,  and  in 
relation  to  Foreifoi  Powers,  on  a  footing  of 
just  equality.     The  recognition  of  a  Go- 
vernment   involves    representation    and 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries.    But  Europe  refuse.<«  to  receive  the 
Ministers    of    the    Confuderacy,    connc- 
()uently  the  South  has  no  otiicial  advocate 
abroad,  while  the  North  has  its  diplo- 
matic pleaders  and  special  agents  at  every 
Court  in  Europe.     And  not  only  are  the 
ears  of  Kings  and  Cabinets  o])en  to  the 
reprcscntatiuns  of  the  North,  but  all  the 
ports  and  markets  of  the  world  are  open 
to  its  commerce ;  while  the  forges  and 
manufactories  of  every  land  are  employed 
in  supplying  them  with  the  means  and 
instruments  of  death.     Is  this  fair  play  ? 
With  all  these  fearful  physical  odds  in 
favour  of  the  Northern  Government,  while 
all  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  wurld  are 
in  favour  of  a  peaceful  Kciuinitlon — the 
nimple  act  of  reco;;nition,  instead  nf  being 
A  «i«iM  hff/i^  wouM  l)e  appmvcd,  oven  in 
the  North,  by  men  of  *  wisest  censurt>,'  as 
an  act  of  duty  and  of  justice,  and  in  strict 
acconlance  with  the  precedents  of  nations. 
The    United    States   have   always    been 
et}»ccially    pnunpt    t<)     rei'ogniso     every 
people   *  stru;{gliii;;  for  lil>erty,*  and  not 
over- scrupulous  about    waiting  for   the 
credentials  of  a  dv  facto  Rovernment; 
whether  the  boarcr  reprcsenls  at  Wash- 
ington the  result  of  the   last  head-and- 
tail*tos8-up  in  Mexico ;  some  improvised 
Bepublic  in  South   AmerieA ;  ur,    what 
Mr.    Welwter  called,    some     '}»ea*iAtch 
province*  in  Rurof^ 

All  the  Great  Powers  have  reco;;nise<l 
from  time  to  time  the  < Governments  of 
Brazil,  Greece,  lielgium,  Lombardy,  and 
Italy  ;  and  all  these  countries  combined 


are  of  less  importance,  commereially,  to 
England  and  France,  than  the  Cotton 
culture  alone  of  the  Southern  Confederaej. 
France,  we  are  assured,  is  ready  for  the 
recognition  ;  but  England  is  not — 'let- 
ting I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.*  And 
wherefore  does  she  hesitate  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question,  which  everybody 
is  asking,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  and  the  despatches 
of  the  Government.  But  these  we  pro- 
pose to  look  into  a  little  more  critically 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  England, 
occupying  as  she  does  the  very  highest 
position  among  the  nations  of  Uie  earth, 
seated  on  her  island  throne,  with  her  feet 
upon  the  seas,  and  her  crown  among  the 
stars  —  England,  whose  meridian  sun 
leaves  no  shadow  on  her  Empire,  has  a 
sacred  duty  to  i>erform  in  behalf  of  her 
own  suffering  i>eople  at  home,  and  in 
behalf  of  her  more  sadly  suffering  off- 
spring in  America. 

To  the  humane  instincts  and  Christian 
Impulses  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  the 
diplomatic  policy  of  the  Government,  we 
look,  and  hope,  and  pray  for  some  dis- 
creetly proffered,  some  wisely  arranged 
interposition  in  behalf  of  peace.  It  has 
l)een  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  debate 
in  Parliament  on  Mr.  Lindsay's  motion 
for  the  Recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy as  an  independent,  de  facto  Go- 
vernment, that  the  act  of  recognition  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  position  of 
international  neutrality  ;  and  numerous 
instances  were  cite<I  to  show  that  while 
Euglan<l  and  the  United  States  had  always 
been  pnnnpt  to  recognise  new  CK>vem- 
ments,  they  had  not  thereby  actively 
espoumed  the  cause  of  the  new  State,  nor 
involved  themselves  in  war  with  the  old. 
The  authority  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
among  Eu^Il.*)h  Statesmen,  is  btrung  and 
eonclnsive  on  thi«  jwint.     He  says  : — 

'  I  wish  to  add  one  striking  fact  on 
the  subject  of  reooi^nition.  The  United 
States  «>f  America  :icct)mpanicd  their 
acknowIe<l;nnent  with  a  declaration  of 
their  determination  to  adhere  to  neutrality 
in  the  ctrntest  Iwtv^ccn  Spain  and  her 
colonie*'.  A  stnmger  instance  cannot  be 
adduretl  of  the  eompatibility  of  recogni- 
tion an«l  neutrality.* 

In  iS4«;,  the  Tnited  States,  under  the 
ailniinistnition  of  Pn>iiideut  Taylor,  sent 
an  envoy  to  Hungary  with  instructions  t*» 
rtHNipnihC  the  revtilmimiary  Govemnient 
if  it  maintiiinctl  its  ]H>4ition  for  only  thirty 
days  ;  ami  in  the  famous  controverny  with 
Austria  which  followed,  conducted  by 
Chevalier  HulM^mau  and  Mr.  Welister, 
the  l.itter  declariMl  that  *  inde|>endcnt 
Governments  w»^  rcoigniMi]  l>y  the  lead- 
ing couD**^  >i|ie  and  by  lihe  l-nited 
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States  before  they  were  acknowledged  by 
the  State  from  which  they  had  separated.' 
And  no  opinion  ever  uttered  by  Mr. 
Webster  was  more  applauded  by  the 
American  democracy  than  this  declara- 
tion. But  we  need  not  quote  authorities, 
nor  point  to  precedents,  since  Lord  Pal- 
merston  concedes  the  whole  argument  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  i8th  of 
July  last : — 

*  But  then,  many  people  who  talk  of 
acknowledgment  seem  to  imply  that  that 
hcknowledgment,  if  made,  would  establish 
some  different  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  Southern  States.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  Acknowledgment 
would  not  establish  a  nation  unless  it 
were  followed  by  some  direct  active  inter- 
ference. Nenirality,  as  was  well  observed 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  acknowledg- 
ment. You  may  be  neutral  in  a  war 
between  two  countries  whose  independence 
you  never  called  in  question.  Two  long 
established  countries  go  to  war  ;  you  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  both,  but 
you  are  not  on  that  account  bound  to 
take  part  in  the  contest.* 

The  question  recurs,  then,  with  an 
urgency  that  will  be  heard — why  delay 
the  recognition  ?  Again,  we  can  only 
refer  to  Ministers  and  to  Parliaments  for 
an  answer.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  experiment  of  a  combined  offer  of 
mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers 
addressed  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
of  neutrality  to  the  contending  parties. 
Should  these  words  of  kindness  be  un- 
heeded, then  recognition  might  follow  ; 
and  neither  the  recommendation  of  an 
armistice,  nor  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  be  a  cause  for  complaint 
or  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  North.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  assured  by  high 
authorities,  by  gentlemen  of  the  best  in- 
telligence and  largest  influence  in  the 
Northern  States,  that  the  conservative 
and  wealthy  class  of  citizens  on  both 
sides  would  hail  such  an  act  of  friendly 
interposition  with  delight. 

Recognised  or  not,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  struggle  on  until  our  inde- 
pendence is  achieved;  and  our 
liberty  will  be  all  the  more  sweet 
for  the  sacrifice  it  has  cost.  Our 
])eople  are  knit  together  like  a  band 
of  brothers  by  the  sacred  ties  of 
sympathy  and  suffering,  and  our 
Uonfederacy  is  cemented  by  the 
best  blood  of  our  citizens.  As  for 
our  women,  Glod  bless  them  1  their 
self-sacrificing  devotion  extorts  the 


following  tribute  of  praise  even 
from  their  enemies,  which  we  find 
as  a  *  note  of  admiration'  in  the 
columns  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper : — 

It  is  the  impetuous,  fervent  spirit  of 
the  Southern  women  that  has  infused  into 
the  rebellion  its  intensest  life  and  fire. 
Feminine  influence  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous power  for  the  Confederacy.  Jeff. 
Davis,  to-day,  would  rather  part  with  a 
hundred  thousand  bayonets  than  ndss  the 
flash  of  female  eyes. 

And  the  flash  of  those  burning 
eyes  has  lighted  and  cheered  many 
a  brave  soldier  on  his  way  to 
*  dusty  death.*  The  North  has  no 
such  jewels  to  defend ;  the  women 
of  the  North  are  not  in  danger. 
No  wonder  our  enemies  lack  inspi- 
ration 'for  the  contest.  '  A  sinful 
heart  makes  feeble  hand.'  A  war 
for  conquest  is  essentially  wicked ; 
the  lust  of  power  is  an  unholy 
passion.  We  pity  the  dying  soldier 
on  the  battle-field  who  wants  the 
consoling  thought  of  dying  in  a 
just  and  righteous  cause.  He  obeys 
the  *  order  of  his  general,  which 
is  loyalty  to  his  country ;  while  we, 
in  defending  all  that  is  dear  to  us, 
obey  the  highest  impulse  of  huma- 
nity, which  is  loyalty  to  God.  The 
North,  like  the  tyrant  Gessler. 
raises  the  symbol  of  *  Union,'  ana 
bids  us  bow  down  to  its  authority ; 
the  South,  like  the  liberty-loving 
Tell,  will  sacrifice  the  life-blood  of 
her  best  loved  son  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  ignominy  of  despo- 
tism. 

North,  There  is  serious  political 
trouble  brewing  in  the  West.  The 
reviving  democratic  party  have 
spoken  through  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  of  Iowa,  strongly 
denouncing  the  Tax  and  Tarin 
Bills ;  the  latter  as  highly  ii\j urious 
to  the  interests  of  the  West ;  and 
the  former  as  discriminating  against 
the  poor,  and  in  favour  of  the  rich. 
What  will  they  say  when  the  tax- 
gatherer  stands  at  the  door,  de- 
manding of  the  owner  of  every  log- 
hut  in  the  wilderness  his  money  or 
his  homestead?  for  if  the  ready- 
money  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
sherilTs  sale  must  follow  the  tax- 
collector's  call!     Ah!  there's  the 
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rub ;  and  this  is  what  we  fear  will 
cause  a  revolution,  or  at  least  *  re- 
pudiation* of  the  War  debt,  in  the 
J^orth ;  when  the  West  will  go 
with  the  South;  New  England, 
perhaps,  with  Canada ;  and  Cali- 
fornia will  assume  an  independent 
position  as  the  Great  Kepublic  of 
the  Pacific.  To  prevent  the  break- 
ing up  of  our  tStiir  llepublic  into 
half  a  dozen  insignificant  asteroids 
is  really  what  we  are  fighting  for ; 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
daily  diminishing  hope  of  success. 
Well,  if  this  is  our  *  manifest  des- 
tiny,' the  sooner  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  it  tlie  better.  Tliere  is 
truth  in  the  denunciation  of  Scrip- 
ture against  the  fool  who  goeth 
into  a  warfare  before  counting  tlie 
cost.  The  Democratic  i)arty  are 
.making  the  most  of  M^Clellan's  de- 
feat to  render  the  war  unfMipnlar. 
The  cry  they  are  now  raising  for 
*  the  Union  as  it  was,*  is  but  the 
rallying  cry  for  peace  and  sejwirar 
tion ;  and  they  quote  with  great 
force  the  words  of  their  i^lol  Jeffer- 
son, who,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  s]>eaking  in 
his  capacity  as  IVesident  of  the 
United  States,  concedes  the  whole 
right  of  secession  in  the  following 
paragraph : — 

I  8eo  nu  objection  to  the  npprcliencled 
severance  of  our  confetlcration  into  two 
or  nu>ro  separate  Kupublics,  since  I  con- 
fiitlor  the  earlier,  anil  tlie  more  rcctntly 
planted  States,  in  the  li^rht  only  of  cithr 
and  yimngpr  !)ri*thn:n,  \^h«»n«Hvl  reni.iia 
no  InnfTor  nniteil  than  may  snit  their  in- 
tercut and  their  happiness. 

And  \y<»rst  of  nil,  the  Southern 
sympathizers  among  iis  arc  thn»w- 
ing  in  rre.Nidrnt  Lincoln's  fa«v  tlie 
following  *  revolutionary  «lortrinc,' 
taken  from  a  ^perc li  tlrliviied  by 
Lini  lus  meiiil»or  of  the  Fc«li'nd 
House  of  Ki'prescntatiw^  from  the 
{State  of  Illinois  on  the  uth  of 
January,  1848,  an<l  uhieh  liiey  call 

Any  fMjupli',  any  when',  licin/  inclinoii, 
and  ha^iii;;  the  piiw<'r,  liavi*  a  rijht  ii»ri-o 
up :  nd  ^hak^•  olT  tiie  exihtini:  pvi  rnin*  nt, 
and  fo.ni  »  nvw  one  that  «<nit.s  tlwin 
better.  Tliii>  ia  a  nntht  Tnlnaltji',  a  ninsit 
tiiicreii  riiilil — a  ri^;ht  whirh  ui»  jx-pt?  ami 
believu  iv  tA>  liberate  the  world.     Nur  is 


this  right  confined  to  eases  in  wliieh  the 
whole  people  of  an  existing  goTernmeiii 
may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion 
of  such  })copIe  that  can,  may  revolutionise 
and  miJce  their  own  of  so  much  of  the 
territory  as  they  inhabit.  More  thaa 
this,  a  majority  of  any  portion  of  sock 
people  may  revolationise,  putting  down  a 
minority,  intermingled  with  or  nearaboat 
them,  who  may  oppose  their  movement. 
It  is  a  quality  of  revolution  not  to  ro  by 
old  lines  or  old  laws,  but  to  break  up 
both  and  to  make  new  ones. 

Indeed,  the  South  seem  to  have 
the  bast  of  the  argument,  a.s  well 
as  of  the  fight,  with  the  highest 
political  *  authorities'  on  their  sMe ; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  C(mrse  of  the  North  has  been  a 
series  of  blunders,  from  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  down  to  the  late 
*run'  from  Richmond.  We  made 
a  great  mistake  in  calculating  on 
the  Unicmism  of  the  South ;  on 
the  disi)o.sition  of  the  slaves  to  rise 
ai^ainst  their  masters ;  on  the  anti- 
Slavery  sentiment  of  P^ngland;  on 
the  inability  of  the  rebels  to  raise 
an  army  ;  and  on  the  '  moral  Rym- 
palhies  of  the  whole  world.  Last 
of  all,  we  have  mistaken  the  temper 
of  our  own  people,  in  sup{iosiu£r 
that  they  won  hi  i)rimiptly  and 
pat  riot  icidly  respond  to  the  Preai- 
<lents  call  for  300.000  more  men, 
to  eome  forw«irtl  for  the  *  speedy 
cnishingoutof  the  rebel  J  ion.'  At  the 
re<*ent  mass  meeting  in  New  York, 
got  up  by  well-known  Irish  mili- 
tary' «>nitors  lor  tlie  purr'*>se  of  ex- 
citing enthusiiisni  for  v*»lunt«ering, 
tlie  ^^onK•n  turned  out  *h  ui'Imi^,  to 
j»revent  their  hu>bands  and  friends 
from  i)eing  earried  away  by  the 
eh>«|uenre  of  the  sprakers.  The 
appalling  fact  that  tiie  0(/th  New 
'^ork  ngiiuent  ^exclusively  iri>h\ 
whifli  left  that  lity  a  year  ago, 
I. -,00  strong,  has  nnly  ^40  >urviv«»r.s, 
proved  a  fM.werlul  tletrinieut  t() 
enli>tmeiii,  and  the  meeting  wan 
literally  a  *dea«l  taibuv."  When 
our  uiv«'s  and  mothers  siy  to 
the  reeniiting  ollinn*.  with  'ni«'st 
signitieimt  ge>t:rulalioii,  *  V.ni  >hall 
niit  take  lp»in  us  i.ur  hu>bands  and 
i»ur  >«»n«-,  umIi-?--  vimi  rut  th«-m  from 
ourann^!  therein  little  pm-pect 
«»f  liiliru'  ni>*»  d  n-giuients 
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men,  *  liable  to  do  military  duty,' 
stand  out  waiting  for  *  bids'  before 
eu  listing,  tliere  certainly  cannot  be 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  cautje. 
In  certain  towns  in  Massachuaetts 
these  reluctant  or  speculating  *  pa- 
triots' have  rcceivecl  .sums  as  higii 
as  looo  dollars  for  'volunteering' 
to  fight  against  the  South  ! 

Conscription  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive ;  and  we  learn  that  by  the 
applicjition  of  this  method  of  rais- 
ing men,  the  Confederates  got  to- 
gether 60,000  recruits  from  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
during  the  iirst  ten  days  after  our 
Richmond  disasters.  But  we  fear 
that  our  impresstd  soldiers  will  not 
fight  as  bravely  when  drawn  out  as 
xnvid'rs,  as  our  enemies  do  who 
are  summoned  to  take  the  field  as 
dfjmd'^rs ;  an<l  this  is  the  distinc- 
tion, with  a  tremendous  difference, 
between  the  Union  and  the  Rebel 
armies.  Many  of  our  men  who 
''oluntttred  to  go  after  the  Seceding 
South,  could  not  help  sometimes 
asking  themselves,  in  the  lull  of 
the  battle,  what  harm  the  South 
had  done  them,  to  incur  the  terrible 
puuLshmcnt  of  death  and  devasta- 
tion ;  and  men  who  nva/orcd  to  go 
jigainst  their  will  to  butcher  their 
Southern  brethren,  will  be  likely 
to  question  the  justice  of  the  cause 
still  more  severely. 

If  the  call  for  conscripts  should 
be  ansv»ere.l  by  a  gunoral  revolt, 
the  wheels  (»f  the  war  are  blocked  ; 
iind  we  can  go  nt)  further.  It  is 
whispered  that  the  Government 
foresees  thi-;  result,  and  regards  it 
us  the  shortest  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  if  the  peoi)le  wont 
fight,  tlie  President  cannot  compel 
them.  Forced  sc.Miei-s  w.>uld  be 
apt  to  .<//'>//.  /i'(d(,  and  only  waste 
ammunition.  The  Xoithern  bayo- 
nets arc  be^rinning  to  tU'utk ;  and 
the  more  they  rcilect,  the  less 
incline!  will  they  oe  l  »  go  forward 
in  this  liorriolc  cania'^'t*.  Tiie 
Goveniment  at  Wa-!iiii^ton  is 
gr^^wing  un'*asy ;  aii<l  it  is  whisj>ered 
that  11. ore  than  one  meiuher  of  the 
Cabinet  is  not  only  anxious  to  leave 
his  seat,  but  to  fpiit  the  country. 
Certain  persons,  known  as  *  sj) ort- 
ing  politicians,'  are  oilering  to  bet 
<jdds  that  the    Lincoln  Adminis- 


tration will  not  winter  in  Washing 
ton !  There  is  on  all  sides  a 
*  ffearfal  looking  for  of  judgments 
to  come  ;*  and  we  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.  Even 
Beecher's  Ind<^>endeiit  newspaper 
has  'gone  over  to  the  enemy/ 
denouncing  the  war  and  all  its 
conductors,  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  captains  of  squads. 
What  are  wc  coming  to  ! 

iSoiU/h.  News  from  Europe! 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  have 
demanded,  respectively,  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Enghmd  and  France 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  ask  no  inter- 
vention, no  aid ;  nothing  but  the 
simple  act  of  recognition  to  which 
we  are  entitled  by  the  custom  and 
courtesy  of  nations.  They  demand 
it  merely  as  a  right :  and  surely  it 
is  one  that  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned, nor  much  longer  be  refused. 
While  we  have  been  figiiting  for 
our  liberty,  our  enemies  have  re- 
cognised the  independence  of 
Hayti ;  and  they  have  never  been 
slow  to  recognise  a  ])eople,  black  or 
white,  claiming  even  the  shadow  of 
a  Government.  We  believe  the  an- 
swer to  the  demand  of  our  Com- 
missioners is  *  under  consideration.* 
There  is  no  excuse  for  delay,  since 
even  our  enemies,  by  a  formal 
excliange  of  prisoners,  have  given 
us  a  qv/tiii-TQQMgmtio\i\  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Confede- 
rate Goverimient  on  the  part  of  the 
European  Powers  would  in  no  wise 
change  the  relative  positions  of  the 
belligerents ;  while  the  effect  could 
only  be  favourable  in  putting  an 
en<i  to  this  accurse<l  war,  of  which 
lx>th  parties  have  had  more  than 
enough.  England  and  France  aure 
sutfering  for  the  \^'ant  of  our  trade; 
and  self-interest  must  prompt  them 
to  take  steps  that  will  lead  to  peace. 
The  exports  from  England  to  the 
IJnite  I  States  during  the  jiast  year 
have  fallen  c»tf  ab(jut  75,000,000  of 
dollars.  But  once  our  ports  are 
open,  and  free-trade  proclaimed 
with  all  the  wc^rld  (except  our 
enemies),  and  we  will  make  up  the 
balauf-et  J  England  Arithin  a  twelve- 
month. According  to  the  e.stimate 
of  Lieutenant  Maur>',  it  takes 
20,000  sliips  and  200,000  men  to 
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transport  the  annual  surplus  of 
Soutnem  products.  The  crops  of 
a  single  year,  springing  from  our 
inexhaustible  soil,  will  pay  for 
more  than  a  year's  imports ;  wliile 
our  war  debt  is  a  private  aflfair  of 
our  own,  which  will  trouble  no- 
body. Tlie  Confederate  scrip  is 
payable  in  six  months  after  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  of  i)eacc  with 
the  United  States;  or  convertible 
into  twenty  year  bonds,  bearing 
interest  at  eight  per  cent.  i)er 
annum.  And  there  will  be  no 
better  negotiable  *  securities'  oflfered 
in  any  market  of  the  world.  The 
soil  of  the  South  is  a  mine  of 
exhaustless  riches ;  while  our  Go- 
vernment is  an  elastic  conservatism, 
free  from  all  the  practical  defects 
of  the  Republic  from  which  we 
se^mrated.  Even  oiu*  enemies 
universally  admit  the  manifold 
improvements  of  our  ( Constitution. 
The  North  is  sadly  embarrassed 
with  its  troublesome  element  of 
Free-Negroism.  The  number  of 
free  negroes  in  the  North  htis  in- 
creased in  the  Ijust  seventy  yejirs 
from  60,000  to  500,000 :  and  they 
are  everywhere  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  degrading  white  labour, 
and  contributing  largely  to  the 
number  of  convicts  and  paui)er8. 
Many  of  the  Free  States  have  taken 
steps  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the 
Slave  States  the  negro  is  never  a 

Eiuper,  and  rarely  a  criminal. 
L»ing  always  provided  for,  he  has 
little  temptation  to  steal.  Govcrm)r 
Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
inade  his  fortune  out  of  Soutlicni 
Cotton,  is  now  recruiting  a  black 
brigade  to  cut  the  thnmts  of  his 
benefactors  !  He  will  find  that  he 
has  in  liis  hands  a  two-edged  sword 
that  will  cut  both  ways.  That 
brigade  of  vagabond  niggers,  if 
Lincoln  shoidd  be  mad  enough  to 


accept  them,  will  be  the  signal 
of  no  quarter'  on  the  part  of 
the  South.  Our  slaves  even  will 
meet  them  with  the  'black  flag' 
flying. 

When  the  war-cloud  rolls  aw^ay, 
and  the  sun  of  ijeace  again  smiles 
on  our  blood-stained  fields — when 
the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  in  place 
of  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  shall 
reap  for  us  harvests  of  life  instead 
of  death,  we  shall  spring  at  once  to 
a  career  of  happiness  and  prospje- 
rity  without  a  parallel  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  the  world.  Our  nonage  is 
already  passed.  Like  a  new-born, 
fiill-armed  Minerva,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  begins  her  indepen- 
dent existence  in  all  tlie  plenitude 
of  -wisdom  and  of  power;  and  as 
the  mother  loves  her  babe  the  more 
for  the  anguish  it  has  cost  her — 
*  the  day  of  woe,  the  anxious  night ' 
— so  sliall  we  cherish  a  more  pro- 
found and  patriotic  devotion  to 
our  country  for  all  those  'imngs 
and  fears  which  wars  and  women 
have,'  through  which  our  national 
being  has  been  won. 

Midnight  is  past;  the  dawii  in 
breaking.  Alas!  for  the  sleepen 
who  wake  not !  Already  the  warm 
bosom  of  the  '  sunny  South '  beguis 
to  thrill  to  the  Memnonian  music 
of  the  morning,  and  exidt  in  the 
glories  of  the  coming  day.  Let  the 
^V  Deum  Laudamus  be  our  first 
matin  hymn  ;  while  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  rejoice  to  swell  the 
glad  and  grateful  anthem  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning — i*]<:ack   ux 

EARTH,  (iOOD   WILL  TO  MAX. 

North  The  night  thickens:  the 
storm  increases  ;  .ind  our  ixHtrship 
n)lls  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  The  imssengers  are  j>niyinK 
in  the  cabin,  and  the  Pilot  is  trem- 
bling in  the  wheel-house.  G<kI  of 
mercy,  send  us  deliverance  I 
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THE  history  of  no  other  single 
institution  would  throw  so 
mucii  light  on  the  progress  of 
improvement  tlirougliout  the  world, 
as  that  of  postal  establishments,  in 
their  two  grciit  branches  :  the  one 
which  gives  facility  for  travelling, 
and  the  other — in  modern  times  far 
more  imi)ortant — which  is  charged 
with  the  transmission  of  corre- 
spondence, public  and  private. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  its  correspon- 
dence will  measure  with  some 
approach  towards  accuracy  tlie 
height  which  a  })eople  has  reached 
in  true  civilization.  As  when,  for 
instance,  we  iind  that  the  town  of 
Manchester  equals  in  its  number 
of  letters  the  empire  of  all  the 
Russias,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  we  obtain  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  relative  degrees  of 
British  and  Russian  civilization, 
which  will,  it  is  true,  require  to  be 
corrected  by  the  application  of 
other  criteria,  but  wliich,  never- 
theless, will  of  itself  supply  us 
with  a  standard  not  far  wide  of  the 
tnith.  On  a  little  reflection  this 
view,  startling  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  will  cease  to  create 
surprise.  For  if  we  examine  the 
constituents  of  genuhic  civilization, 
each  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  act 
its  piii*t  in  tlie  augmentation  of  cor- 
respondence. And  first,  as  to  com- 
merce. It  will  not  be  ctoubted  that 
as  connnerce  expands,  letters  receive 
a  pr()])ortionate  increase.  So  again, 
every  advance  in  the  diffusion  of 
knuwletlge  whether  by  directly 
promoting  education  in  all  classes 
of  the  conimunity,  or  by  placing 
books  and  ncwspai>ers  within  the 
reacli  even  of  the  poor — must  be 
followed  by  a  similar  consequence. 
The  progress  of  society  tends  to 
the  dispersion  of  families,  by  free- 
ing individuals  from  the  many 
restraints  which  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  made  man,  according  to 
Adam  Smith,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  commodities  to  remove  from  its 
place  of  growth ;  while  on  the  other 
handj  genuine  civilization  knits 
together  more  and  more  closely 
the  ties  of  family  and  of  fhena- 


ship,  and  thus  greatly  strengthens 
the  desire  for  intercommuniciitioii 
among  the  separated. 

When  from  the  various  causes 
which  go  to  stimulate  this  desire, 
postal  correspondence  attains  an 
amount  which  makes  the  Post-office 
a  department  of  primary  importance 
in  a  State,  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  gi'adually  drawn  to  the 
necessity  of  so  conducting  postal 
affairs  as  to  enhance  and  multiply 
all  possible  facilities  for  the  inter- 
change of  letters,  —  first,  by 
cheapening  postage:  next,  by  fre- 
quent dispatches,  oy  celerity  of 
tnansit  and  promptitude  of  do- 
livery  ;  and  again,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  every  practicable  safeguard 
which  may  ensure  security.  Thus 
if  the  post-office,  while  under  all  the 
imperfections  incident  to  the  early 
state  of  every  institution,  has  by 
the  operation  of  external  cause« 
had  letters  thrust  upon  it  until  it 
has  been  raised  into  importance  in 
the  State,  it  then  begins,  by  reason 
of  the  improvements  which  I  have 
indicated,  most  powerfully  to  assist 
from  witnin  towards  the  further 
development  of  correspondence. 
And  when  the  course  of  improve- 
ment has  carried  it  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excellence,  offering  in  addition 
prosi)ects  of  future  advancement, 
it  will  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
monument  of  civilization,  of  which 
the  country  erecting  it  may  be 
justly  proud.  Then  again,  extreme 
facilities  for  correspondence  bring 
forth  whole  classes  of  letters  which 
othervidse  would  never  have  come 
into  existence.  The  experioiice  of 
my  readers  will  siig^est  to  them 
how  societies  for  religious,  literary, 
scientific,  or  philanthropic  pur})oses 
have  been  founded  of  late  years 
which  the  rate  of  postage  formerly 
exacted  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  organize,  and  how 
the  correspondence  thus  created 
swells  their  letter-bags.  And  yet 
this  is  but  a  small  chiss  of  letters 
as  compared  with  many  others 
which  might  be  enumerated,  the 
contributors  to  it  being  pretty 
much  limited  to  the  higher  and 
middle  ordera  of  society.     It  is 
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when  we  consider  the  operation  of 
a  good  postal  system  on  the  aifairs 
of  the  poor,  that  we  shall  find  it 
most  potent  in  stimulating  ct^rre- 
sjxmde nee,  since  in  descending, the 
social  pyramid  so  rapidly  enlarges, 
tliat  wliatever  increases  the  letters 
of  the  i>oor  must  have  an  effect  far 
beyond  any  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  attiich  to  causes  openiting  ex- 
clusively on  those  of  the  rich.  Not 
until  the  epoch  of  penny  postage, 
liowever,  had  we  in  any  ])n\ctical 
sense  a  post-office  for  the  p<  >or.  The 
minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Postage,  a])pointed  in  tlie 
session  of  1837-8,  are  rei)lete  with 
l>roofs  of  this  allegation.  In  one 
case  a  poor  man  remained  unaware 
of  the  death  of  his  relative  for  six 
or  eight  months,  because  neither 
family  had  been  able  to  alford 
the  cost  of  postage.  ^Ir.  Emery, 
l>eputy-Lieuten«ant  for  »Somerset- 
shire,  adduced  instances  in  abun- 
dance wliich  proved  both  the 
desire  and  the  inability  of  the 
poor  to  correspond. 

A  person  [said  he]  in  my  i>arti)1i  bad  a 
letter  from  a  ;,'niiid-dau-htt'r  in  Jiondon, 
which  ahe  oiuM  nut  take  up  I'or  want  of 
means.  She  was  a  paujKjr  reoeivini?  her 
allowance  of  lialf-a-<>rnwn  a  week.  The 
l)ost-otfii:i)  keeiHir,  at  her  re(iucst,  rezained 
the  letter  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  her 
l>ein;;  able  to  .sipieeze  out  the  postage 
from  Imm*  pittance,  a  Ui>k  the  woman 
found  injiws.sible.  At  bust  a  bidy  pive 
her  a  £iliill:n;r.  ])ut  by  this  time  the 
letter  h;ul  ijwn  ntnnied  to  Lnmloii.  She 
never  bad  it  \  That  leil  me  [said  Mr. 
Emery  I  ti>  inquire  further,  and  by  '^mv^ 
to  the  ilition-nt  oibccs  in  the  nei^hlHiur- 
bo<Kl  (i  wint  to  almoht  every  one  cf  lh«'m 
wiliiin  a  «'irfb'  uf  f<«urUrn,  fiftfon,  «-r 
twenty  inilo),  I  made  inquiry  into  the 
tll"t<'t  of  drar  I  osia'.-e  m  the  jM>or.  The 
iKMimasicr  at  ibinwcll  Maiii,  'Myfalhrr 
kept  the  pht-ojiiix*  fur  many  r(ar>.  He 
is  lately  dead.  Hi>  u.i>  •!  lo  tru>t  }KM»r 
jKM)ple  \ery  oh  en  wlti«  letter^.  They 
};eneni]ly  cuuld  not  piiy  tiie  whole  charge. 
He  told  me,  imbrtd  1  know,  h^*  b>>t  Uiany 
]iounds  by  leitiii;^  }KH»r  leoph*  havi>  their 
letler.-i.  We  .si'UicLiiiieii  re l urn  them  to 
J^ondon,  ahlii.u^li  w«'  tr»4'iiritly  ki-ep 
them  for  He«'k.s,  and  wln-n  m<.>  know  the 
{larLiers  In  them  havi»  tin  ir  h-tltrs,  tak- 
in;r  the  ehancf  il  '.'tttin:^  our  nitmey. 
Om*  jjoor  woman  Mnee  otiend  my  i-i.-t^^r  a 
hilver  rjMKin  in  pledije  till  "he  ctiuld  ruiac 


the  money.  Vy  sister  did  not  take  the 
spoon,  and  the  woman  came  in  a  day  or 
two  with  the  postage  and  took  up  tht 
letter.  It  came  from  her  husband,  wh« 
was  in  prison  for  debt;  she  luul  wx 
children,  and  was  very  badly  o£*  At 
OoDgresbury,  Ihe  postmaater  said,  'The 
price  of  a  letter  is  a  great,  tax  on  poor 
people.  I  sent  one  charged  eightpence  to 
a  labouring  man  about  a  week  ago.  It 
came  from  his  daughter.  He  first  re- 
fused it,  saying  it  would  take  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  his  other  chihireu,  but  after 
hesitating  a  little  time  he  paid  themon^.* 
The  pojitmaster  of  Yatton  said,  *  I  have 
hail  a  letter  waiting  lately  from  the  hus- 
band of  a  poor  woman,  who  is  at  work  is 
Wales.  The  charge  was  ninepence.  li 
lay  many  days  in  consetpience  of  her  noi 
being  able  to  pay  the  postage.  I  at  last 
trusted  her  with  it.* 

Probably  the  memory  of  such  of 
my  readers  as  took  part  in  the 
businessof  life  prior  to  the  year  18401 
will  furnish  them  with  instances  01 
this  hardship  as  falling  within  their 
own  experience.  1  may  mentioa 
one  wliiidi  occurixni  under  my  own 
eye.  JVing  then  in  Parliament,  I 
was  asked  by  an  aged  woman  for  a 
frank  to  be  addressed  to  her  brother, 
who  lived  at  Ke^uiing,  the  sister 
residing  at  Hauipsteud.  She  told 
uie  she  hail  not  seen  him  for 
thirty  yeai*s,  and  that  although 
they  both  could  write,  there  bad 
l)€en  no  correspondence  between 
them  for  tliat  long  )>eniH),  their 
silence  not  arising  from  alienation 
t»r  indiH'erence,  but  simply  frum 
neither  iieiiig  able  to  hear  the 
expense  of  postage,  then  amount- 
ing, from  iU'adin.;  t«>  London,  to 
suvon|)enre  per  letter.  The  8U|>- 
pres.sinn  of  corresiMndence  pro- 
«lr.re<l  hy  the  deanios  of  t»<»>tage 
liatl  been  a  freiiuent  subject  «»f  con- 
versation in  my  tamily,  and  1  was 
de.'-irtjus  to  avail  myself  of  every 
<.pp«irt unity  tttr  esiiniathig  its  ex- 
tent. In  uiving  her  the  fnuik,  I 
tiiereftue  inf»rii.ed  her  that  her 
brother's  answer  might  be  sent 
under  cover  to  me,  and  if  she 
wi*«hed  to  write  again  she  might 
apply  for  an<.t tier  t rank,  her  letter 
w:u'%  1  rompily  aii>wi-retl,  ant  I  a  bri.sk 
Conv>|Hnideiav  between  the  two 
old  nl.ttivcs  immediately  ^pranc 
U]>.  »S'Ven|eiice,  then,  conMituted 
a  l)arrier  sutficieut  to  preclude  aU 
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commanication  between  InroHMr 
and  sister  (although  living  withia 
forty  miles  of  each  other)  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years ! 

Postal  communicatiaa  isy  ther** 
fore,  not  only  a  subject  of  vast  ibk 
portance,  but  its  hutory  would  be 
rich  in  varied  and  curious  anec^ 
dote,  and  would  be  suggestive  ol 
most  interesting  in^iries.  Why, 
for  instance,  has  Asia,  which  wouki 
seem,  prior  to  the  reach  of  bifltoiy, 
to  have  established  hi  sooie  of  its 
various  and  mighty  kungdoms  a 
system  of  relays  for  carsying  d»- 
patclies,  never  developed  that  sys- 
tem into  one  for  the  interehange  of 
private  letters  % 

And  this  establishment  of  rela]rft 
we  may  trace  through  sacred  and 
profane  writers,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, down  to  our  own  time.  Marco 
Polo,  the  celebrated  Yenetian  tra- 
veller, writing  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  pronounced  a  f;lowing 
eulogium  on  the  ample  provision  for 
change  of  horses  which  he  found  in 
China  at  every  stage,  there  being 
sometimesas  many  as  three  hundred 
stationed  at  one  post.  And  vet, 
although  the  relays  continue,  they 
are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been, 
entirely  confined  to  the  transnus- 
sion  of  dispatches  to  and  fro  among 
the  various  ministers  of  the  Qo- 
vernment.  Of  late  years  it  is  true 
that  private  companies  have  insti- 
tuted letter  posts.  Whether  these 
have  survived  the  recent  distur- 
bances I  do  not  know.  The  accom- 
modation afforded  was  but  limited, 
and  the  postage  was  high;  a  letter 
carried  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles  was  charged  five  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

Doubtless  the  letter-writing  and 
letter-reading  public  of  Asia  must, 
in  ancient  times,  have  been  very 
small,  as  indeed  it  now  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  Europe.  StiU 
I)aiicity  of  correspondents  has  for 
ages  been  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  has  any  pro- 
vision ever  been  made  for  the 
trausmisaion  of  private  letters,  ex- 
cept what  is  of  recent  date,  Msd 
clearly  the  offspring  of  European 
settlement.  Can  any  further  ex- 
planation  of  the  faet  be  oflered 


tWn  that  it  nngwitsdf  undor  that 
general  law  which  seems  to  anest 
Amatie  progresa  ^raever  it  haa 
anmd  at  a  eertaia  poiBtt  Thai 
point  readted,  the  stroaoi  wonld 
appear  always  to  freese;  knowledge 
to  become  stationary,  and  urorove- 
ment  impossible;  Ko  sncK  hwr 
stunts  onr  growth  in  Europcvand 
yet  an  improvement  apparently;  so 
slight  and  obvious  as  the  addidoii 
(^  a  letter-post  to  any  ^rsteni  of 
intercommunication  whick  for- 
nished  the  means  of  dbtei^  and 
rapid  transmisaion,  was  a  ste^ 
never  taken  by  the  ancient  worid, 
either  Greek  or  Roman.  That 
Athens  should  have  missed  it  iaall 
but  mcredible.  When  the  dkitiea 
and  interests  of  ker  keadslnp  iB 
the  naval  affiiirs  of  Greece  kad 
covered  the  iEgean  witk  swift  ▼ea- 
sels plying  amonj^-  its  islands,  and 
perpetually  enterhig  and  departing 
from  the  ports  which  studded  tkea, 
as  they  did  the  continental  shorea 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  how  coold  it 
be  that  a  postal  system  in  son* 
sort  analogous  to  our  own  should 
not  have  sprung  up  ?  To  be  mx% 
an  epistle  in  those  da^  was  a 
somewhat  cumbrous  article,  being 
written  on  thin  boards  spread  over 
with  wax,  so  that  the  letter,  when, 
finished,  if  it  ran  to  any  len^iil^ 
would  probably  resemble  puea 
slices  of  bread  and  butter.  But 
although  when  even  comparativeljp 
few,  such  letters  might,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rider,  overburden  a 
horse,  yet  they  could  be  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  a  ship,  however 
smaJI  In  Rome,  we  should  have 
learnt  from  the  letters  of  dcero, 
even  if  no  other  sources  of  infop- 
mation  had  been  open  to  us,  that 
his  countrymen  had  not  the  advan- 
tage  of  a  post-office  ;  and  althongk 
Augustus  established  relays  of 
horses  for  the  conveyance  of  c&s- 
jwtches  and  of  the  officers  of 
Government,  which  relays  were* 
gradually  extended  from  the  En* 
phrates  to  the  shores  of  Gaul  op- 
posite to-  Britain,  and  altiiough  the 
prohibition  of  private  persons 
to  avail  themselves  (even  upon 
adequate  payment)  of  thia  aceomr 
modraon  for  travelling  was  gra- 
diuklily  idaxed,  yet  so  far  aa  I  kavtt 
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been  able  to  ascertain,  no  proof 
exists  that  the  Roman  postal 
system  was  ever  applied  to  the 
transmission  of  private  letters. 
The  probabilities  no  doubt  are, 
that  individuals  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  obvious  and  de- 
sirable mode  of  transmission  when- 
ever opportunities  were  afforded 
them;  out  it  would  seem  that 
never  was  provision  made  by  the 
Government  to  supply  this  great 
want— a  want  extensively  felt,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  number 
of  Roman  letters,  copies  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  own 
times. 

My  researches,  however,  liave 
been  far  too  slight  and  scanty  to 
justify  me  in  the  conclusion  that, 
because  I  myself  have  found  no 
evidence  to  connect  the  postal  es- 
,  tablishments  of  the  ancient  world 
with  the  transmission  of  private 
letters,  leisure,  industry,  and  learn- 
ing would  be  thrown  away  on  such 
an  inquiry ;  and  I  must  confess  my 
astomshment  that  while  a  multi- 
tude of  topics,  certainly  of  less 
moment,  and  (if  I  may  judge)  of 
much  inferior  interest,  occujjy  a 
host  of  acute  intellects,  that  of 
which  I  am  taking  a  few  hasty 
glimpses  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  so  small  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  of  each,  as  it  would 
ap]>ear,  for  so  short  a  time.  1  have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  even 
Germany  has  produced  a  single 
work  wliich  atfocts  to  funiish  more 
than  a  sketch  or  outline  of  ]>ostal 
history. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  may  search  the  chro- 
nicles of  Europe  for  ages  without 
discovering  any  trace  of  a  postal 
system,  even  for  diaj witches  or  for 
the  conveyance  of  travellers.  The 
first  indication  of  a  letter  i)()st  is 
stated  by  German  authors  to  have 
been  found  in  the  republic  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  about  the  thir- 
teenth ccntur}'.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  wjis  ado])ted,  as  the  same  autho- 
rities inform  us,  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who,  like  him  of  the 
Cautfrhun/  TtiUjfy  made  war  on  the 
infidel  in  Lithuania  and  the  ad- 
jacent districts  eastward.  As  re- 
gards the  Hanse  Towns,  the  state- 


ment appears  to  me  to  bear  marks 
of  trustworthiness;  and  it  Ls  not 
imlikely  that  a  postal  system,  esta- 
blished in  what  might  be  called 
their  neighbourhood,  would  be 
imitated  by  the  Knichts  during 
their  long  terms  of  absence  from 
their  homes.  The  probabilities  in 
favour  of  the  priority  claimed  for 
the  Hanse  Towns  seem  to  me  to 
arise  as  follows.  They  were  a 
federation  of  republics,  each  planted 
at  a  distance  from  the  others  ;  each 
therefore  exposed  to  dangers  which 
rendered  sure  and  speedy  intercom- 
munication almost  a  necessity  of 
their  existence.  But  the  Hanse 
Towns  were  also  commercial  cities, 
and  the  demand  for  an  interchange 
of  private  letters  would  be  almost 
equally  urgent.  Considering,  then, 
tmit  the  merchants  were  the  rulers, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  they  would  accommodate 
themselves  and  their  fellow-traders 
by  making  the  transmission  of 
letters  a  jjrominent  feature  in  their 
])ostal  arrangements,  in  addition  to 
the  conveyance  of  travellers  and 
of  ])ublic  dispatches.  Nor  would 
they  be  the  la.st  to  obser\'e  the 
fiscal  advantages  derivable  fnmi 
letter-) )ostage.  whether  it  merely 
diminished  tlie  cost  of  the  esta- 
blishment, or  became  so  large  as  to 
yield  a  balance  of  profit 

We  next  trace  a  line  of  posts  in 
the  Tyrol,  laid  down  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emi>eror  Maximilian,  who 
naturally  desired  to  connect  Lom- 
bardy  with  his  Austrian  dominions. 
The  merit  of  this  i)n»ject  is  given 
by  historian^  to  the  Loml»ard 
princes  of  the  house  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis,  as  they  were  de.-ignatetl  after 
their  removal  to  (Icrmany.  Under 
the  Eini)eror  Charles  V.,  they 
established  a  line  from  Vienna  t<» 
Rnis.^els,  thus  connecting:  the  Em- 
pire with  its  outlying  jHissiissionH 
m  Flanders.  These  were  l)<)th 
lines  of  letter  ]>osts:  and  after  their 
institution,  the  advantages  of  a 
IK)st -office,  an<l  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering it,  could  be  no  secret 
throughout  Kun>pe.  Yet  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  wH.,  1  have  found 
notliing  to  show  that  England  lisd 
taken  even  the  preliminary  Htep  of 
an  official  establishment  of  pott- 
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horses  for  travelling  and  for  dis- 
patches. Letters  were  conveyed 
oy  special  messengers,  sometimes 
on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback  ; 
and  again  by  carriers,  who,  as  we 
learn  from  Shakspeare,  had  no 
relays,  the  same  horse  either  carry- 
ing its  pack  or  drawing  its  cart 
from  day  to  day.  Correspondence 
could  hardlv  be  exi)ected  to  flour- 
ish when  oDstructed  by  so  manv 
impediments  to  safe  and  quick 
transmission. 

If  the  historian  of  the  British 
Post-office,  whenever  he  shall  arise, 
should  desire  to  introduce  his 
narrative  by  showing  the  state 
of  things  prior  to  its  establish- 
ment, he  will  be  embjirrassed  in  his 
choice  of  facts  by  the  multitude 
■which  will  press  themselves  upon 
his  attention,  each  clearly  illustrat- 
ing the  difficulties  our  ancestors 
encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
knowledge  as  was  to  be  sought 
through  correspondence.  But  I 
must  resist  the  attractions  of  the 
subject,  and  hurry  forwards.  How 
far  England  was  behind  some  other 
nations  in  very  important  social 
arrangements,  is  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  long  before  we 
had  a  post  for  inland  letters,  the 
foreign  merchants  resident  here 
enjoyed  a  stated  interchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  Contment. 
This  undertaking  had  its  origin 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
or  perhaps  even  prior  to  its  com- 
mencement. In  that  of  James  I., 
on  complaint  by  the  English  mer- 
chants that  the  foreign  postmaster 
deLayed  their  letters,  the  king  took 
the  appointment  into  his  own 
hands. 

It  might  be  fairly  presumed, 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence,  that  the  post-boy  who 
carried  dispatches,  or  accompanied 
the  traveller  during  a  stage  of 
his  journey  to  take  back  the  post 
horse,  would  be  induced  now 
and  then  to  carry  a  private  letter, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  years  a 
usage  profitable  to  all  parties  would 
grow  up,  which  would  engraft  a 
letter  post  (of  a  rude  kind,  perhaps) 
on  a  system  which  the  law  intenoed 
only  for  dispatches  and  for  travel- 
lers.   The  hypotheifis  is  confirmed 


by  histonr,  and  the  practice  to 
which  I  have  referred  eventually 
became  so  extensive  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  years  1635  and  1637  witnessed 
the  issue  by  Charles  L  of  his 
famous  proclamations,  establishing 
our  Post-office  on  its  present  foun- 
dation, and  directing  that  it  should 
extend  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  merit  of  this  enterprise  would 
seem  to  belong  to  Thomas  Wither- 
ings,  who  was  appointed  first  In- 
land Postmaster-General,  he  being 
already  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
foreign  post.  The  loss,  however, 
on  the  undertaking  was  for  those 
days  considerable,  amounting  to 
i;^400  per  annum.  Yet  the  lines 
of  communication  were  but  few, 
and  the  disjmtches  of  letters  fol- 
lowed each  other  at  long  intervals. 
Soon  afterwards  the  ever-memo- 
rable conflicts  of  that  unhappy 
reign  broke  out.  The  proclamations 
had  claimed  for  the  Crown  a  right 
of  monopoly.  It  will  create  no 
sur])rise  to  learn  that  this  preroga- 
tive was  questioned  by  Parliament, 
nor  that  when  the  Houses  became 
paramount  over  the  King,  they 
confirmed  the  monopoly  (transfer- 
ring it,  however,  to  themselves), 
and  that  they  closed  a  rival  post- 
office  which,  after  Parliunent  had 
contested  the  King's  right,  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  the  City  of 
London,  with  some  advantage  to 
the  public  from  the  efiect  of  com- 
petition. As  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  City 
(no  such  uneoual  combatants  in 
those  days  jvs  tney  would  be  in  our 
own)  would  call  for  legal  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  liis  office  was  united  to 
that  of  Attorney-General,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Prideaux.  Of  this 
gentleman's  proceedings  not  very 
much  is  known  ;  but  he  claime(L 

Erobably  with  justice,  the  merit  of 
aving  so  improved  and  expanded 
the  system  as  to  make  it  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  even  to  yield 
a  profit.  Taught  by  the  success  of 
the  City  enterprise,  he  lowered  the 
rates  of  postage,  and  increased  the 
frequency  of  dispatclies,  thus 
evincing  that  he  not  only  appre- 
hended out  acted  upon  principles 
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wkicl),  although  they  have  ever 
siuce  received  lip-homage,  have 
too  often  been  disregarded  in  prac- 
tice, official  men  preferring  imme- 
diate petty  gain  to  large  profits  in 
the  not  distant  future.  Thus,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
^  request  having  been  made  from 
Warwick  that  the  London  letters 
should  be  sent  direct  to  tiiat 
town  instead  <.»f  tlirough  Coventiy, 
by  which  latter  route  much  time 
was  lost,  the  rostmiustcrs-General 
refused  the  ctnicession;  and  their 
reason,  given  jirobably  to  the  Loixis 
of  the  Treasury,  is  thus  recorded : 
— *  Fr(mi  Londt>n  through  Coventry' 
to  Warwick  is  more  than  eighty 
iniles,  so  that  wc  can  char^^e  tJiree 
pence  per  letter  going  that  way: 
whereas  we  can  only  cliarge  two 

Sence  per  letter  if  they  went 
irect.'  But  tliey  add,  'i)erhaps 
we  may  get  more  L'tters  at  the 
cheaper  r.ate.*  It  is  ]»ossi])le  tliat 
the  difliculty  lay  not  with  the 
Post-office,  but  witli  the  Treasur}', 
as  we  lind  that  the  same  Post- 
mas  tei*s-(  General  upon  anotlier  oc- 
casion aj)pliod  for  authority  to 
improve  the  ei nidation  and  h)wer 
the  rates  of  jiostiige  in  a  partieuhir 
district,  statin;^,  'we  have  indeed 
found  by  experience  that  where  wi? 
luive  made  the  correspondence 
more  easie  and  eheaj)e  the  numbir 
of  letters  has  been  thereby  inueli 
increiised,  and  tlierefore  do  lu-licve 
such  a  settlenn-nt  may  be  atleiidevl 
with  a  like  etfcet  in  tlio.^*  ])art'i.* 

Jn  spite  of  great  deheiein-ies  in  the 
service,  the  revenuir  of  ih^*  P<»st- 
olliee,  siiys  L«ird  Ma<'anlay,  was 
from  t!ie  lirst  incrra^i'ii:.  In  the 
year  of  ih«*  lI"Ntorat:<ni,  a  (.'oni- 
mittee  (jf  the  I1i»u.nl*  of  C'omnior.s. 
after  stiiel  iin[uiry,  had  esliiiiate*! 
thii  net  rrci'ipt  to  be  alxmt  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  At  the  <l.)>e  of 
the  rri;:n  of  Charles  11.,  t!ie  net 
receijjt  was  little  sh(»il  of  fifty 
thou>;ind  p.junds,  tin'  i:vn«  neeipt 
being  about  seventy  thousand.  Ihit 
thesi'  pr.ietvds,  it  mu.M.  Uv  n*- 
membcred,  <Min''  i>arlly  from  thr 
mono{N»ly  of  post-hor.->L"s  for  travel- 
lers, which  appear^  at  this  dat«!  to 
have  been  a  eonsiurrabh;  >.<»urce  (tf 
pn>tit.  The  monopoly  was  retained 
until  the  year    1779 ;    but   as  it 


attached  only  to  horses  for  riding 
and  not  for  drawing  carriages,  its 
profits  gradually  dwmdled.  About 
the  year  1683,  Robert  Murray,  an. 
upholsterer  of  London,  set  up  a 
penny  post,  which  delivered  lettezs 
and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a  day 
in  the  busy  and  crowded  streets 
near  the  Exchange,  and  four  times 
a  day  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
cajutal,  the  Royal  Post-office  having 
made  no  provision  for  correspon- 
dence between  one  part  of  London 
and  another.  This  undertaking  he 
assigned  to  William  Dockwra ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
speculation  would  be  lucrative,  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  whom  the  whole 
net  revenue  of  the  Post-office  had 
been  settled  by  his  brother,  com- 
plained of  the  penny-post  as  an 
infraction  of  his  monoj)oly,  and  the 
courts  of  law  decided  in  his  favour. 
Murray's  invention,  which  had  not 
been  established  without  a  large 
(mtlay,  was  thus  wrested  from 
Dockwra.  ami  its  pn)tits  went  t<> 
swell  the  income  of  the  Duke.  Hut 
the  fusion  of  the  two  systems  was 
im]>erfect,  the  lotter-earriers  be- 
lon.:xin<;  to  each  bein^  .still  confined 
to  their  former  duties.  Tliis  divi- 
sion of  hd^jur.  which  had  been 
unavoi«.hible  while  the  two  esta- 
blishments Vii'ro  separate,  l)ecame 
.after  their  union  absunl.  Two 
K'tter  carriers,  «»ne  i>f  each  cla.*v<«, 
would  often  be  fouiul  in  the  5«amc 
htivet,  and  n.»t  sehhim  would  meet 
at  the  same  ijoor ;  whircas  if  one 
lia.l  handed  ovlt  his  letters  to  the 
other,  and  had  then  retinsl,  the 
work  inii^ht  have  bien  iK'rf«»rmed 
just  as  Will.  Or  if  the  walk  had 
bi'iu  diviiU-d  bi'twivn  the  two,  the 
inhabitant s,.f  the  niein)iM>liswouhl 
have  reeelv*il  an  adrtpiate  return 
for  the  tloublc  salary  in  the  accele- 
rat<''l  delivery  of  tluir  Ittters, 
whii.'li  in  thoM'  days  and  ft»ra  cen- 
tury «»nwards  w;'.-;  a  duty  per- 
fornicd  with  tar.lim-ss  ami  grrat 
umvrtainty  as  to  the  |iiirtieular 
liour.  The  rule  w.-w,  not  to  ) r^'in 
t!ic  «ri -thliuti.in  until  every  post 
ha«l  arrived,  an  rvent  whi<-h,  <iwinff 
to  the  ba«l  state  of  the  n«ids  and 
to  other  hindrances,  fixcpient  rob- 
bery of  the  mails  be im:  among  t lie 
number,  was  subject  tu  constant 
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variatioiL  It  would  hardly  obtain 
belief  but  for  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact,  that  the  waste  of  labour  lust 
pointed  out,  which  to  the  puDlic 
was  a  waste  of  money  constantly 
increasing,  survived  to  the  year 
1854.  So  dear  from  long  associa- 
tion had  this  absurdity  become  to 
men  in  office,  that  althougli  it  was 
attacked  in  the  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  as  early  as  1829, 
and  although  its  abolition  was  an 
object  of  earnest  desire  with  the 
author  of  Penny  Postage,  who  in- 
cluded the  change  in  his  project 
when  he  submitted  it  to  the  nation 
and  to  Parliament,  yet  it  was  not 
until  fourteen  years  after  he  entered 
upon  the  administration  of  the 
Post-office  that  he  was  able  to 
overcome  the  impediments  which 
the  usage  of  nearly  two  centuries 
had  accumulated  in  the  way  of  this 
obvious  improvement:  so  all  but 
unextinguisnable  is  the  vitality  of 
abuses  which  have  the  good  for- 
tune either  to  be  self-evident,  or  to 
be  clearly  demonstrated ! 

Reluctantly  passing  over  events 
of  interest,  I  pause  for  a  moment  at 
the  year  1 7  20.  Up  to  this  date  the 
lines  of  postal  communication  had 
been  raaial  from  each  metropolis 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  number 
of  cross  posts  being  inconsider- 
able. But  in  that  year  the  well- 
known  Ralph  Allen,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Bath  Post-office,  made 
a  contract  with  the  Government  to 
establish  a  cross  post  between  the 
City  of  Exeter  and  that  of  Chester 
by  way  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester  •  thus  connecting  the 
West  of  England  with  the  mail 
route  to  Ireland,  and  giving  postal 
intercommunication  with  mai\y 
towns  of  importance.  His  terms 
were  to  bear  himself  all  the  cost 
of  the  service,  to  pay  a  fixed  rent, 
and  to  retain  the  surplus.  This 
contract  was  renewed  and  extended 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  include 
other  branches  of  road,  and  it  termi- 
nated only  with  his  death  in  1764. 
According  to  Mr.  Palmer  (a  ^eat 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Post- 
office),  who  professes  to  speak 
from  a  narrative  in  his  possession, 
written  by  Mr.  Allen  himself,  the 
net  profits  of  this  contract  to  its 


holder  aaioiuited  to  £iapoo  a  year, 
or  m  the  total  to  ratber  more  than 
half  a  million  sterling !  What  in- 
ventive powers  were  disfdayed  by 
the  contractor,  or  what  were  tlie 
improvements  introduced  by  him 
into  the  management  of  cross  posts, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Bat 
however  great  his  merits,  they  can 
hardly  have  been  superior  to  his 
good  fortune,  which  was  not  con- 
nned  to  his  pecuniary  gains.  He 
is  i^rhaps  ye^  more  enviable  in 
having  accompUshed  his  objects 
without  controversy.  Entering  the 
Post-office  by  the  wicket-gate,  and 
not  by  leaping  over  the  wall,  he 
excited  no  jealousy  among  the 
powerful  body  of  officers  attached 
to  the  department,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  all  the  advand^ge  of  their 
e^irii  de  carps.  It  is  no  seciet  that 
the  hearty  oo-op^ation  of  experi- 
^ced  officers  will  rarel;^  fail  in  re- 
moving every  obstado  incidait  to 
carrying  a  new  measure  into 
practice,  if  that  measure  be  sound 
in  principle;  or  that  hostility, 
whether  openlv  manifested  or  con- 
cealed under  the  guise  of  good-will 
brought  to  a  stand  by  insuperable 
difficulties,  may  ensure  defeat  to 
the  same  enterprise.  Further,  it 
will  be  obvious  to  such  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  biography  of 
this  good  man — ^the  Allworthv  of 
Tom  J(me8 — that  even  ^eater  hap- 
piness than  his  exemption  from  the 
bitterness  of  controversy  must  have 
flowed  from  the  Isjge-hearted 
generosity  with  which  he  diffused 
his  wealtL  He  won  the  friendship 
of  Chatham.  Pope,  Warburton^and 
Fielding  were  his  companions, 
deriving  benefit  from  his  purse  ana 
his  exertions  in  their  behaJl  To 
Fielding  indeed,  and  to  his  familv, 
left  unprovided  for  at  his  death, 
Allen  was  a  mnnificent  benefactor. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  instance  of 
nndonded  good  fortune  in  the 
career  of  postal  reformers,  because 
it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  Hie 
history  of  the  Post-office  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  day. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Allen  appears  John  Palmer.  like 
Piideaux  and  Murray,  Palmer  was 
a  stran^r  to  the  institution  whidi 
lie  aspiMd  to  impEova    fie  wis 
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the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the 
tlieatres  of  Bristol  and  Batn.  Struck 
with  tlie  intolerable  slowness  and 
the  countless  other  defects  in  the 
transmission  of  letters,  and  aware 
that  stage-coaches  and  other  vehi- 
cles for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers far  outstripped  the  post-boys 
travelling  on  horseback,  the  mode 
in  which  the  inland  service  was 
then  chiefly  conducted,  he  devised, 
with  ffreat  skill,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  a  variety 
of  comprehensive  measures  for 
raising  postal  communication  to  as 
high  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  the 
exjpedients  then  at  command  per- 
mitted. His  main  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  extract  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  revenue  which  cor- 
respondence could  be  made  to  yield; 
but  he  was  thoroughly  cmbucd  with 
the  conWction  that  the  means  to 
such  an  end  were  to  perfect  the 
service  in  every  one  of  its  branches, 
thereby  furnishing  to  the  public  an 
article  so  good  that  a  high  price  for 
it  should  be  clicerfullyj)aid.  Tlie 
most  obvious  feature  in  his  plans  was 
the  substitution  of  mail  coaches  for 
boys  on  horseback  or  for  mail  carts. 
But  it  were  to  wrong  his  memory 
to  found  his  reputation  ow  that 
one  change.  Many  improvements 
wliich  cannot  be  described  without 
tedious  explanations,  and  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  which  would 
imply  a  knowledge  of  details  cer- 
tainly not  ]  assessed  by  myself, 
and  probably  by  very  few  of  my 
rc-iders,  cost  him,  I  dare  to  say, 
more  labour  of  thought  and  re- 
seanrh  than  the  one  by  whi<*li  he  is 
known  to  ]  posterity. 

No  sooner  did  he  reveal  his  plans 
than  the  Post-office  declared  war. 
I  have  rea<l  the  .stor>'  of  his  con- 
flict, so  far  as  it  has  been  recorded, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  disgust 
and  amusement.  Kvery  artificial 
regulation  of  the  service  was  mis- 
taken by  Palmers  opponents  for  a 
law  of  nature,  and  reasoning  u]»on 
this  foundat  ion,  tliey  quickly  pn)ved 
to  their  own  entire  satisfaction  that 
the  scheme  was  impracti<'ablc — 
indeed,  most  fortunately  so,  since 
lM)th  the  revenue  and  the  interests 
of  commerce  were  thus  protected 
from  utter  destruction  at  tiie  hands 


of  ignorant  strangers,  whom  the 
Chinese  would,  in  a  similar  spirit  to 
their  own,  call  outside  barbarians  ! 
Fortunately  Palmer  had  to  do  with 
a  Minister  who  inherited  from  his 
father  acontempt  for  impossibilities. 
When  stretched  upon  liis  bed  in  the 
agony  of  gout,  it  was  reported  to 
Chatham  that  one  of  his  oflicial 
subordinates  pronounced  an  order 
impossible  of  execution.  *  Tell  him,' 
said  he,  rising  up,  and  marching 
across  the  room  on  his  swoUeu 
feet,  his  face  streaming  with  ]>er- 
spiration  from  the  excruciating 
effort,  *  tell  him  it  is  the  order  of  a 
man  who  treads  upon  im]K)ssi- 
bilities!' 

Pitt,  the  son,  adopted  the  new 
plans,  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  them  into  execution. 
With  great  labour,  with  an  absolute 
devotion  of  time  and  liealth  to  the 
service,  Palmer  overcame  innume- 
rable obstructions  to  his  acouire- 
ment  of  the  minute  knowledge 
essential  to  the  framing  of  arrange- 
nients  which  should  work  smoothly 
in  the  hands  of  unwilling  agents, 
and  in  1784  the  first  mail  coach 
perfomiea  its  jouniey  from  London 
to  Bristol.  But  his  opponents  were 
far  from  sulnlued.  They  bided 
their  time;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, when  his  jdans  were  yet 
only  in  i>artial  operation,  the  8e«\son 
at  which  the  chances  of  attack  uii 
a  new  i>n)ject  stand  at  their 
maximum,  Palmer  had  to  encoun- 
ter another  st niggle,  and  was  de- 
feated. Still  the  M inister,  .although 
he  gave  up  the  inventor,  ret<aincd 
the  invention.  And  here  let  me 
admit  that  Palmer  had  not  been 
proof  against  the  temptatitm  to 
carry  his  objects  by  indirect  means, 
wJRTeby  he  wcakene<l  the  hands  of 
his  great  protector.  Time  does  not 
i)cnnit  me  to  tell  the  .storj*  of 
Palmers  fall.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  he  was  to  have  £1500  a  year 
for  his  personal  services,  and  two 
an<l  a  half  per  cent.  u]Hin  all  exce.ss 
of  revenue  beyond  a  fixed  sum. 
When  ejecttnl  from  the  P««t-oflice, 
not  only  did  hi**  salarj'  terminate, 
but  in<«tead  of  his  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
a  life  annuity  of  £3000.  Tliis 
amoiuit,  which,  if  measured    by 
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later  scales  of  reward,  may  appear 
a  large  concession,  was,  even  at 
that  early  date,  below  the  proceeds 
of  his  per-centage,  while  the  rapidly 
advancing  revenue  soon  made  the 
diflference  far  wider.  He  never 
ceased  toprotest  against  this  treat- 
ment. His  son.  General  Palmer, 
urged  his  claims  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  the  year  1813,  five  years  prior  to 
his  father's  death,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  by  way  of  compromise  a 
grant  for  ;fc5o,ooo.  What  deduc- 
tions from  that  sum  ought  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  this 
conflict,  so  often  renewed,  I  know 
not ;  but  my  experience  as  counsel 
for  twenty  years  in  the  case  6i  the 
Baron  de  Bode  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  balance  in 
Palmer's  favour  could  not  be  large  ; 
and  that  the  best  feature  in  the 
General's  victory  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary verdict  that  his  father's 
claim  was  just,  and  that  the  all- 
powerful  authorities  arrayed  against 
liim  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

That  the  dismissal  of  Palmer 
should  not  have  been  followed  by 
the  abandonment  of  his  plans,  so 
far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
operation,  wa«  fortunate  for  the 
country,  and  must  to  some  extent 
have  allayed  the  mortification  of 
their  author.  But  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue,  and  the  ob- 
vious benefits  to  commerce  and  to 
all  otlier  interests  promoted  by 
correspondence,  secured  the  vigilant 
supervision  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  yet  the  loss  of  the 
original  thinker  to  whom  the  im- 

Erovements  owed  their  birth  must 
ave  wrought  most  injuriously  on 
the  affairs  of  the  department.  And 
although  it  could  not  destroy  what 
Palmer  had  accomplished,  yet  in 
all  probability  it  deprived  the 
nation  of  much  that  such  a  man 
would  have  achieved  if  he  had 
been  maintained  in  his  position; 
still  more,  if  he  had  been  left  to 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  talent 
and  energy. 

To  what  foster-parents  the  young 
system  was  consigned  on  the  loss 
of  its  father,  may  be  gathered  from 
certain  criticisms  proffered  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Post-office  on 
VOL.  LxvL  NO.  cccxcni. 


Palmer*s  pro])osals,  after  they  bad 
had  some  brief  and  partial  trial 
Mr.  Draper  objects  to  mail-coaches 
as  running  too  fast.  He  de- 
clares that  the  post  cannot  travel 
with  the  expedition  of  chaises  and 
diligences,  on  account  of  the  busi- 
ness needing  to  be  done  at  the 
office  in  each  town  through  which 
it  passes— the  fearful  velocity  which 
Mr.  Draper  deprecates  rising  pos- 
sibly to  six^  or  in  some  cases  even 
to  seven  miles  an  hour !  Be  it  re- 
membered, however,  that  prior  to 
Mr.  Palmer's  innovations,  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  the  mail  (including 
stoppages)  was  only  three  miles  and 
a  half  per  hour ;  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  office,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  !  In  truth,  speed 
appears  to  have  been  looked  upon 
with  great  suspicion.  Palmer  nad 
maintained  that  the  post  should 
outstrip  all  other  conveyances ;  but 
the  iudicious  Mr.  Hodgson  says : — 

*  I  do  not  see  why  the  post  Aotdd 
be  the  swiftest  conveyance.  Per- 
sonal conveyances,  I  apprehend, 
should  be  much  more,  and  particu- 
larly with  people  travelling  on 
business.'  Palmer,  with  his  specu- 
lative notions,  had  object^  to 
robberies  of  the  mail,  then,  to  be 
sure,  very  numerous  and  expensive, 
not  only  to  the  plimdered  corre- 
spondents, but  to  the  department, 
a  sin^e  prosecution  having  cost 
^£4000.  He  suggests  the  employ- 
ment of  a  guaroT  Practical  know- 
ledge, however,  speaking  by  the 
lips  of  the  officers,  scouts  the  pro- 
posal of  a  guard,  who  *  would 'nave 
to  be  waited  for  at  every  alehouse 
he  should  pass  by,'  and  suggests,  as 
the  only  expedient  for  mitigating 
an  evil  which  could  not  be  over- 
come, that  correspondents  should 
cut  bills  of  exchange  and  bank- 
notes in  two,  and  send  each  half 
by  a  different  post,  adding  that 

*  there  are  no  other  means  m  pre- 
venting robbery  with  effedyAsthe 
strongest  cart  that  could  be  made, 
lined  and  bound  with  iron,  had 
been  quickly  broken  open  by  a 
robber :'  further  as  an  admonition 
against  futile  attempts  at  safety, 
we  are  solemnly  warned  that  when 
desperate  fellows  have  once  deter- 
mined upon  a  mail  robbery,  the 
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eonsequence  of  resistance  will  be 
murder  !  Thus,  the  faithful  officers 
make  a  stand  in  united  front  against 
the  scheme,  which  they  denounce 
as  '  chimerical  ;*  which  they  predict 
'will  fling  the  commercial  corre- 
spondence of  the  country  into  the 
utmost  confusion,'  and  *  will/  they 
affirm,  Mustly  raise  such  a  clamour 
as  the  Postmaster-General  will  not 
be  able  to  appease !' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  kindly 
solaced  with  the  asKurance  that  *the 
constant  watch  which  has  been 
kept  on  the  improTcment  of  the 
Post-office,  in  all  situations  and 
under  all  circumstances,  has  made 
it  now  almost  as  perfect  as  can  be 
without  exhausting  the  rerenue 
arising  therefrom.'  The  acme  of 
pierfection  having  been  thus  labo- 
liouslv  reached,  no  wonder  a 
thoughtless  proposal  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
to  receive  and  consider  the  sugges- 
tions of  commercifd  men  as  to  the 
management  of  the  iKwts  in  their 
respective  neighbournoods,  should 
have  been  rejected  witli  scorn.  *  It 
is  not  probable,'  says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
*  that  any  set  of  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants or  out-riders,  can  instruct 
officers  brought  u])  in  the  business 
of  the  Post-office.  And  it  is  {tarti- 
cularlv  t4)  be  hoped,  if  not  pre- 
sumed, that  the  surveyors  need  no 
such  infonnation.' 

I  grieve  tliat  its  length  <;pmpels 
me  to  omit  all  but  the  first  words 
of  a  wonderful  i)iece  (>f  argumen- 
tation by  the  same  ingenious  person, 
l^lwibly,  however,  from  my  sample 
my  re:ulcrs  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  bulk.  'Hut 
8upp(»se,'hc  says,  'animTM)ssibility, 
viz.,  that  the  l^tli  mail  could  he 
brought  to  London  in  sixteen  or 
eightwn  hours!' — the  distance  by 
which  iisith  and  litmdou  are  sepa- 
rated being  just  <mc  hundred  and 
eight  miles !  These  hoary  Siii^es,  it 
is  evident,  were  persuaded  that  they 
had  drunk  from  the  fountain-head 
of  official  knowledge, 

Till  (iM  oxitorionrc  <1iil  Attnin 

To  HoiDcthiiig  like  i>r>phetick  stmin. 

J  jet  it  be  noted,  however,  that  every 
prophecy  was  signally  falsities L 

Among  '  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,'  there  are  few  more  difficult  to 


bear  with  equanimity  than  that 
endured  b^  an  inventor  in  behold- 
ing his  thriving  offspring  snatched 
from  his  tutelage  and  given  over 
to  narrow-minded  opponents,  who 
gladly  torment  it,  and  who,  even 
if  they  wished  it  well,  would  be 
utterljr  inct>mpetent  to  carry  their 
good  intentions  into  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  endanger  its 
life  by  experiments  begun  without 
forecast  and  conducted  without 
caution.  Though  not  to  be  tXig' 
matized  as  wicked,  yet  the  tender 
mercies  of  such  are  cruel,  and 
would  remind  the  thoughtful  spec- 
tator how  the  Brobdingnagian 
monkey  handled  poor  Gulliver* 
when,  mistaking  him  for  ayoumr 
one  of  its  own  species,  it  seized 
and  carried  him  out  upon  a  roof 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground^ 
set  him  on  the  perilous  ridge,  and 
in  all  kindness  crammed  him  with 
repulsive  and  odious  morsels  1 

Palmer  found  the  net  annual 
revenue  of  the  Post-office  about 
£  1 50,000.  By  the  year  1 8 1 4,  in  t  he 
face  of  an  enhanced  tariff,  it  had 
risen  tenfold,  namely,  to  £1,500,000, 
an  augmentation  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  the  greater  s])eed  and 
punctuiility  secured  by  his  improve- 
ments, though  aided  unquesthin- 
ably  by  the  national  ad^'ancenlent 
in  population  and  wealth.  But 
thencefon*'ard,  until  the  e]K>ch  of 
ix>nny  |)ostage,  the  impulse  given 
to  the  increase  of  letters  by  the 
causes  pohited  out.  and  indeed  bv 
all  others,  especially  by  Macadams 
adminible  invention  for  bettering 
our  roads,  which  enabled  the  mails 
to  attain  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
including  ston]>agos,  ))roves  t«)  liave 
become  all  but  exhausted.  For 
twenty  years  the  ininiber  of  letters 
piis8ing  thnnigh  the  Post-office 
remaincfl  well  nigh  station.iry. 
amidst  the  nipid  development  of 
our  manufactures  and  our  com- 
mence, the  com -ent  rat  ion  of  the 
uaitional  mind  on  the  arts  of 
)>eace,  the  consi'fpient  expansion  of 
(M)rre>|Hni«U'iice,  and  the  innume- 
rable facilities  for  its  distribution 
which  liad  been  thus  created,  and 
ha4l  l»een  necessarily  displayed 
I >efore  the  slumberous  eyes  of  the 
postal  authorities — ^legitimate  sue- 
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cessors  of  the  faineant  dynasty 
whose  vis  inertias  ralmer  had  loimd 
was  not  to  be  overcome. 

As  postboys  on  horseback  had 
been  superseded  by  the  more  rapid 
mail-coach,  which  had  surpassed 
the  means  of  transit  furnished  by 
the  stimulus  of  oi)en  competition,  so 
in  its  turn  emulation  once  more  gra- 
dually i  mpro  ved  stage-coaches,  imtil 
the  Government  mail  again  lagged 
behind.  In  this  state  of  things 
penal  laws  were  set  at  defiance,  and 
the  number  of  contraband  letters 
became  enormous.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  agents  of  the  Post-office 
made  a  seizure  of  eleven  hundred 
such  letters,  which  they  found  in  a 
single  bag  in  the  warehouse  of  cer^ 
tain  eminent  London  carriers.  The 
head  of  the  firm  hastened  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  highest 
authority  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
and  proffered  instant  pa^rment  of 
^500  by  wajr  of  composition  for 
the  penalties  incurred,  accompany- 
ing his  offer  with  a  stipulation  that 
the  letters,  being  thus  redeemed, 
should  be  despatched  through  the 
Post-office  that  night.  He  averred, 
no  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  delay 
of  so  much  correspondence  might 
expose  both  senders  and  receivers 


to  great  inoonvenienoey  loss,  and 
possibly  to  ruin.  The  terms  were 
acc^>t6d. 

So  rigorous  was  the  fifysiem  ot 
repression,  that  it  extended  to  cases 
in  which  the  object  of  sending  • 
purticular  letter  could  not  be  at- 
tained through  the  medium  of  tiie 
Post-office.  A  merchant  at  Hull 
had  an  auxiliary  establishment  aft 
Qoole.  In  one  instance  hia  deik 
statumed  there  found  it  requisite 
to  communicate  with  his  employer 
more  promptly  than  was  possibla 
by  course  of  post^  in  order  to  enal^ 
the  latter  to  send  out  advices  to 
Hamburgh  by  a  vessel  then  about 
to  saiL  He  wrote  by  a  carrier. 
The  contraband  letter  was  seized. 
The  principal  did  not  protect  hit 
agent,  and  the  man  was  tlurowii 
into  prison,  for  an  amount  of 
penalty  far  beyond  his  means  tD 
dischaige.  After  he  had  lain  there 
some  months,  his  friends  applied 
to  me,  as  Member  for  Hull,  to 
intercede  with  the  authorities^ 
which  I  did,  but  found  them  in- 
exorable. The  Genius  of  the  Post- 
office  turned  eyes  of  stone  ^mn 
me,  like  those  with  wMch  Indo 
met  the  faithless  ^neas  in  the 
shades: — 


Ilia  solo  fixos  ocidos  arena  teneliat : 

Nee  magis  incepto  ynltam  sermone  movetar, 

Quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Maipesia  cauies. 


But  in  spite  of  harsh  laws  harshly 
executed,  of  a  straitened  service, 
and  of  exorbitant  rates,  the  Post- 
office  still  remained  a  popular  and 
respected  institution.  1  remember 
once  when  insisting,  in  conversation 
with  Lord  Abinger,  the  Chief  Baron, 
on  the  necessitv  for  postal  reform, 
he  answered,  'I  always  bear  in 
mind  the  opinion  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  holds,  and  that  is, 
that  the  English  Post-office  is  the 
only  one  in  Europe  which  can  be 
said  to  do  its  work;*  and  Lord 
Abinger  intimated  that  so  long  as 
it  bore  that  character,  we  must 
pause  before  we  ventured  upon 
changes. 

At  length,  however,  the  office 
discovered  that  it  had  traded  too 
long  on  its  reputation.  Murmurs 
were  heard  among  the  people,  and 
the  discontented  &und  «  duonpion 


in  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  then 
MemberofParliamentforGreenodr, 
who  frequently  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  preposterous 
rates  of  our  postage.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  he  oJled  attention 
much  more  frequently  than  he 
gained  it.  Still,  the  desire  for 
chanf^  grew  with  a  steady  growth. 
In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Bowland 
Hill,  then  filling  the  position  of 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  i<xc 
managing  the  affidrs  of  South 
Australia,  a  ^rson  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  fiimily  and 
his  friends,  put  forUi  a  scheme  of 
postal  reform,  which^  being  named 
after  its  most  striking  feature,  is 
called  Penny  Postasa  Be  proposed 
the  uniform  rate  of  a  penny  for  aU 
letters  under  half  an  oanM^  to 
niiatever  part  of  the  United  Kang- 
dom  they  migbt  be  eairied.    air 
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therto,  if  a  letter  consisted  of  two 
pieces  of  paper,  however  small,  it 
was  charged  double  postage,  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  went  to  Edmourgh 
it  would  cost  28,  3^.,  the  rate  for  a 
single  letter  being  is,  i^d.  Treble 
letters  paid  treble  postage ;  qnad- 
ruple  letters  and  all  other  multiples 
paid  according  to  weight,  but  on  a 
scale  still  increasing  m  proportion 
to  distance.  Taking  all  matters 
into  account,  he  struck  an  average, 
whence  it  appeared  that  by  his 
plan  the  puUic  might  command 
for  one  penny  as  much  postal  ser- 
vice as  could  be  had  on  the  then 
established  rates  for  ninepence. 

A  proposal  for  so  vast  a  reduction, 
should  it  escape  the  peril  of  con- 
temptuous disregard  by  reason  of 
its  apparent  extravagance,  stood  a 
chance  of  being  eacerly  embraced 
by  such  classes  of  the  community 
as,  not  being  responsible  for  the 
revenue,  would  naturally  confine 
their  contemplation  to  the  relief  to 
be  derived  from  a  very  low  tariff; 
while  financiers  were  likely  to  look 
upon  such  a  project  as  self-con- 
demned by  a  reckless  contempt  of 
consequences.  And  so  it  proved. 
The  people  at  large,  the  manufac- 
tiiring  and  mercantile  classes,  the 
clergy,  who  witnessed  every  day 
the  privations  endured  by  the  p<K)r 
for  want  of  a  iH>Ht-office  within 
their  means  to  use — all  united  in 
loud  and  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Legislature  to  c(mter  upon  them 
the  boon  which  had  been  held  up 
before  their  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lieads  of  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  State  were  impressed 
with  the  fiscal  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posed experiment ;  many  believing 
that  the  project  involved  not  merely 
an  extinguishment  of  all  revenue 
from  letters,  but,  in  addition,  a 
ruinous  subsidy  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  service.  Not  that 
Mr.  Hill  had  left  his  plan  unsup- 
ported by  allegations  of  fact,  and 
Dy  arguments  which,  in  tlie  event 
of  the  facts  being  sustained  in 
proof,  showed  that  the  attractive 
results  promised  miglit  be  achieved 
witliout  any  ultimate  diminution 
of  the  net  revenue  to  a  more  serious 
extent  than  some  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 


For  a  long  series  of  years  prior 
to  1837,  the  state  of  the  Post-oflice 
had  been  a  favourite  subject  of  in- 
quiry both  by  Royal  Commissioners 
and  oy  Parliamentary  Committees, 
although  the  only  very  conspicuous 
product  of  these  investij^ations  was 
a  formidable  pile  of  Blue-books. 
To  Mr.  Hill,  however,  who  had 
never  entered  a  post-oflSce  in  his 
life,  these  books  were  a  mine  of 
knowledge,  requiring,  to  be  sure, 
very  laborious  digging,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  recompensed  him  with 
invaluable  information  upon  the 
working  of  the  system  as  then  in 
action  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
postal  affairs  thus  obtained,  enabled 
him  to  frame  a  set  of  queries,  to 
some  of  whicli,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  friends  who  had  in- 
fluence at  St.  Martin  s-le-Grand,  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  answers. 

But  these  were  neither  abundant 
nor  accurate.  For  instance,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  ascertain, 
within  certain  limits,  the  number 
of  chargeable  letters  passing  through 
the  British  post-oflSces  in  each  year. 
No  satisfactory  information  on  this 
head  was  the  Post-oflSce  able  to 
afford.  Upon  the  best  data  within 
his  reach  he  computed  the  annual 
number  at  about  eighty-eight  and 
a  half  millions ;  but  after  some 
time,  having  to  a  certain  extent 
been  able  to  correct  his  r/crto,  he 
revised  his  estimate,  which  he 
finally  settled  at  seventy-nine  and 
a  half  millions.  Meantime,  an 
estimate  wius  attem])ted  by  the 
office,  which  was  announced  by  the 
Postmaster-General  in  the  Htmse  of 
Lords  to  make  the  true  number  not 
more  than  forty-two  or  forty-three 
millions — a  computation  preiK>s- 
terous  on  the  face  of  it,  because, 
as  the  gross  amount  of  postage  was 
at  that  time  .£2,340,000,  it  would 
have  followed  that  the  average 
rate  of  each  letter  must  amount  to 
1$,  i}(/.,  which  every  one  knew 
from  his  own  experience  to  be  ob- 
viou-sly  extravagant. 

Towanls  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  1837,  the  House  of  Comm(»ns 
ap]H)inte<l  tlie  Committee  to  which 
I  have  referred,  to  investigate  Mr. 
HilFs  plan.  In  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  wliich  vnis  pursued  through- 
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out  the  session  of  1838,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Post-office  submitted  an 
amended  estimate  of  the  number 
of  letters,  which  brought  it  up  to 
fifty-eight  millions.  These  figures 
being  sifted  were  soon  shown  to  be 
fallacious,  and  the  office  again 
amended  its  return,  augmenting 
the  amount  to  nearly  sixty-seven 
millions,  and  finally  advancing  it 
to  seventy  millions.  But  the  Com- 
mittee, after  a  most  laborious  and 
searching  scrutiny,  conducted  with 
untiring  zeal  and  with  a  degree  of 
ability  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  number  was 
seventy-seven  millions  and  a  half. 
Eventually  it  was  admitted  by  the 
Post-office  itself  to  amount  to 
seventy-six  millions,  which  number 
was  finally  adopted. 

As  the  scheme  of  penny  postage 
was  based  on  the  understanding 
that  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  not  exceed  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  a 
tolerably  accurate  computation  of 
the  real  number  of  letters  was  one 
of  the  data  indispensable  to  the 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  correspondence  required 
to  fulfil  that  condition ;  it  being 
self-evident  that  if  the  Post-office 
had  been  correct  in  its  estimate 
of  forty -three  millions,  the  ex- 
pected multiplication  must  be 
very  much  larger  than  if  the  then 
existing  number,  as  was  now  con- 
ceded, amounted  to  seventy-six 
millions.  Indeed,  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  contended  that  a 
twelvefold  increase  would  be  re- 
quired, while  Mr.  Hill  calculated 
tliat  a  fivefold  increase  would 
suffice.  The  long-vexed  question 
as  to  the  then  existing  number 
of  letters  having  been  set  at  rest, 
his  next  step  was  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  form  a  judgment  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  permitted,  regarding 
the  probability  that  his  estimate 
of  a  fivefold  increase  would  be 
realized. 

lie  began  by  adducing  evidence 
to  prove  the  vast  multitude  of  con- 
traband letters  daily  conveyed, 
wiiich,  if  postage  were  reduced  to 
a  penny,  tnere  would  be  no  longer 


any  temptation  to  transmit  through 
a  surreptitious  medium. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  number  of  contraband  letters, 
great  as  it  was,  must  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  that 
which  the  high  tariff  prevented  from 
bein^  written  at  alL  This,  in  the 
opimon  of  competent  witnesses 
drawn  from  various  ranks  and  orders 
of  the  community,  was  a  pro- 
digious mass,  and  the  soundness  of 
the  opinion  has  been  amply  verified 
by  experience. 

It  IS  believed  that  on  the  insti- 
tution of  penny  postage,  contra- 
band transmission  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  yet  the  first  year  added 
Ifet  ninety-three  millions  of  letters 
to  the  seventy-six  of  the  old 
system ;  while  some  portion  of 
this  ninety-three  must  clearly  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  letters 
which,  but  for  the  reduction  in 
postage,  would  not  have  come 
into  existence.  How  far  these 
ninety-three  millions  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  augmentations  of 
subsequent  years,  I  will  not  stop  at 
the  present  moment  to  compute, 
my  bearers  are  well  aware  that 
they  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  wildest  aspirations. 

But  Mr.  Hill  did  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  swelling  the  grand  total 
of  letters.  He  laid  great  stress  on 
diminishing  to  the  Post-office  the 
expense  of  the  service.  Of  course  I 
mean  the  cost  per  letter,  not  the  total 
expense.  That^  by  the  expected 
great  increase  of  correspondence  was 
sure  to  be  enhanced.  This  impor- 
tant end  he  proposed  to  attain  by 
the  combination  of  two  expedients. 
One  was  what  has  been  called  uni- 
formity of  postage — that  is  to  say, 
uniform  postage  for  letters  of  tfie 
same  weight.  The  other,  the  relief 
of  the  Oflace  by  the  employment  of 
stamps  from  the  onerous  duty  of 
collecting  postage.  That  both  these 
changes  must  be  highly  economical 
is  obvious.  The  taxation  of  letters, 
as  it  was  called,  meaning  thereby 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  postage  for  each  letter  and 
registering  it  upon  the  letter  itself, 
was  a  slow  and  complex  process. 
First,   the   taxing  officer  nad  to 
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ascertain  whether  the  letter  were 
siiifrle,  double,  treble,  or  if  beyond 
treble,  what  was  its  weight.  And 
as  the  sender  often  evinced  consi- 
derable skill  in  hiding  enclosures. 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  hold 
the  letter  up  to  a  lamp  before  an 
accurate  judgment  could  be  formed 
as  to  its  contents.  This  task  ac- 
complished, the  officer  was  pre- 
pared to  affix  the  amount  which 
would  be  due  for  a  letter  which 
had  not  to  travel  beyond  the  dis- 
tance marked  as  lowest  upon  the 
scale.  But  if  it  had  to  travel 
farther,  he  was  called  upon  to  vary 
the  postage  accordingly.  Uniform 
postage,  however,  relieved  him  from 
the  greater  part  of  his  duty.  Atl 
letters  bearing  a  penny  stamp,  and 
not  reaching  half  an  ounce,  in- 
stantly })as.s  muster;  and  as  it  is 
found  that  on  the  avenifre  letters 
heavy  and  light,  weigh  little  more 
than  a  (}uarter  of  an  ounce,  the 
large  majority  are  so  far  below  the 
half-ounce  limit  that  tlie  clerk 
seldom  resorts  to  the  scides.  l^ut 
the  princi])al  item  of  cost  h*as 
always  been  the  delivery  of  letters 
from  house  to  house.  Under  the 
old  system,  the  all  but  universal 
usiige  was  for  the  sender  .to  post 
his  letter  uniwiid.  TJie  inevitable 
consumi»tion  of  time  thus  caused 
in  the  collection  of  ]K>stiige,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  menu)ry  of  a  large  iwr- 
tion  of  my  readers. 

Neither  of  tJie  two  branches  of 
]M)stal  service  thus  cheapened  pre- 
sented any  obstacle  to  the  applica- 
tion (»f  the  princii)le  of  uniformity  ; 
but  thf  third,  viz,,  the  journey 
which  the  Utter  niak«'s  from  the 
office  of  reception  ti»  that  of  desti- 
nation, wt»ul<l  appear  at  first  siglit 
of  necessity  to  demand  different 
rates  of  remuneration.  No  tme 
was  prepared  to  believe  tliat  the 
transit  of  a  letter  from  St.  Martin. s- 
le-dnuul  to  liiiriH't,  the  lir>t  stage 
on  the  nmd  to  lvlinl>ur;:h,  would 
cost,  practically,  the  same  ius  the 
whole  journey ;  and  y«t  Mr.  Hill 
found,  on  laborious  inVi'>tii;ation, 
Uiat  such  w;is  the  fact  the  sum 
for  the  wholejourney  only  amount- 
ing to  one-ninth  of  a  farthing ! 
Tluis  it  is  clear  that  stritl  justice, 
to  say  nothing  of  cimvcniencc  to 


the  Post-office  (which  means  eco- 
nomy to  the  revenue),  is  more 
closely  approached  by  making  no 
variation  of  charge  in  respect  of 
greater  or  smaller  distances  of  con- 
veyance, than  could  be  attained  by 
acting  on  any  differential  scale 
imaginable,  unless  indeed  we  had 
a  coinage  descending  far  below 
farthings.  By  the  result  of  this 
investigation,  which  1  think  I  am 
justified  in  odling  a  discovery,  all 
objections  to  adopting  the  principle 
of  unifonnity,  were  fully  answered 
and  Mr.  Hill's  case  was  complete. 

The  Committee  reported  in  his 
favour,  the  project  was  embodied 
in  a  Bill,  passed  the  Legislature  in 
the  next  session,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1840  was 
carried  into  effect 

And  here  space  warns  me  to  break 
off  my  narrative.  I  will  conclude 
with  a  brief  comparison  of  postal 
affairs  as  they  stooil  at  the  puolica- 
tion  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  plan, 
with  their  present  state,  premising 
that  the  results  which  I  have  now 
to  exhibit  could  not  have  been 
obtiined  without  hearty  and  intel- 
ligent co-oneration  on  the  part  of 
many  gentlemen  in  the  Post-office, 
wlio  in  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
s|»ective  duties,  have  laboured  with 
ardour  and  fidelity  to  promote  and 
perfect  the  new  system.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  tojKiss  their  exertions 
by  in  utter  silence,  although  I  have 
lu)  space  U\v  a  more  explicit  notifi- 
cation of  their  services. 

As  late  as  the  year  iS]8,  (mt  of 
the  2100  ilistricts  of  the  Hegistrars 
of  lUiths,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in 
England  and  Wales,  alH)ut  400, 
then  cnntaining  1,500,000  inhabi- 
tants. Were  <lestitute  of  a  single 
post-oflire.  The  average  extent  of 
each  di>tri«t  was  ne.irly  twenty 
square  mihs ;  indee<l,  several  c»f 
these  pt)stal  deserts  were  consider- 
ably lar;:er  than  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex !  The  avrra;;e  {^ipulation  of 
the  chief  jihu'e  in  cich  district  was 
1400,  and  \\<  aveniu'f  distance  from 
tlu'  nean.>t  pn-.i-nflice  l^etween 
four  and  five  miles.  Yet  the  rami- 
fications of  uwt  jMistal  system  per- 
vaiied  Kngland  far  more  thonuighljr 
than  they  did  the  remaining  divi- 
sions   of    the     United    KJugdom. 
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Many  other  English  and  Wekh 
districts,  though  possessing  post* 
offices,  were  yet  so  scantily  sup* 
plied  with  them  in  proporticm  to 
their  area,  that  in  all  probability 
four  millions  of  the  population  ox 
England  and  Wales,  amounting  at 
that  date  to  one  quarter  of  the 
whole,  must  be  hela  to  have  been 
destitute  of  postal  accommodation. 

The  great  extent  of  the  deficiency 
may  be  also  gathered  from  thii 
single  fact,  that  while  England  and 
Wales  contain  about  eleven  thou- 
sand parishes,  the  total  number  of 
their  post-offices  of  all  descnptions 
was  only  three  thousand.  Con- 
stant additionsare  nowmaking,aad 
doubtless  will'  always  continue  to 
be  made.  At  the  present  day  the 
cumparison  stands  thus.  The  num- 
ber in  England  and  Wales,  instead 
of  3000,  is  (including  pillar-boxes) 
raised  to  1 1,000,  makmg  it  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  of  the  Regis- 
trars' districts  should  now  remadn 
unsuppliedwithapost-office.  While 
the  numbers  in  England  and  Wales 
have  thns  rapidly  increased,  those 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  hav«al80 
received  considerable  augmenta- 
tion, the  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  risen  from  4518 
to  14,358. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Hill  suggested  the 
institution  of  day-mails.  Prior  to 
this  improvement,  letters  passing 
through  London  (say  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dover  or  Brighton),  arriving 
in  the  early  morning  and  waiting 
for  the  evening  mail,  lay  fourteen 
hours  at  St  Martin Vle-Grand ; 
whereas  now  a  mail  by  day  as 
well  «as  by  night  is  despatch^  to 
most  of  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  many  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  A  large  number  have 
the  advantage  of  two  day-mails, 
and  some  have  even  three  or  more. 

In  the  Metropolis,  under  the  old 
system  there  were  but  six  deli- 
veries per  diem.  There  are  now 
eleven.  So  late  as  in  1842,  a  letter 
posted  at  any  receiving  office  in 
London  after  two  in  the  after- 
noon, was  not  delivered,  even  at  so 
short  a  distance  as  that  of  Biomp- 
ton,  until  the  next  morning.  At 
present,  a  letter  can  be  poiited  up 
to  six  o  clock,  and  atill  be  deUvmed 


tiM  same  night  at  any  piioe  witiim 
a  eiicle  of  six  onies  ttom  St  Mar- 
tinVle^nmd.  Meanwhile,  the 
number  <tf  delnrerieB  in  the  ooontrf 
part  of  the  ana  stretching  tm^v^ 
miles  from  the  Qenend  Post-offioiL 
has  been  much  mcreased,  sevani 
of  these  places  now  having  six. 

The  measure  which  renderai 
these  improvements  practicabki 
was  the  oivision  of  the  metnipolai 
into  ten  postal  Districts,  it 
came  into  partial  opemtion  in 
die  year  i8ro,  and  is  now  almost 
complete.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  treated  as  a  separate  post  town. 
Formerly  every  letter  posted  within 
the  twelve  mile  drde  was,  with  few 
eseeptioBS,  earned  from  Ifte  receive 
ing  houses  to  St  Martin's-le^]kMid, 
thereto  be  soitedsnd  redistribntod. 
But  now  the  letters,  when  oolieetad 
from  the  receiving  boxes,  are  con- 
veyed at  once  to  the  principal  office 
of  the  district  in  which  th^sM 
posted  —  those  for  that  diitriot 
being  delivered  forthwith,  the 
others  being  forwarded  direct  to 
the  chief  office  of  their  respectife 
districts.  Thus,  a  letter  frooi 
CSavendish-square  to  Grosveniiv 
square,  instead  of  travelling  as 
formerly,  to  and  from  St  Maitm.V 
le-Grand,  a  distance,  counting  both 
journeys,  of  four  or  five  miles,  has 
not  now  to  travel  more  than  aiMiat 
half  a  mile.  How  much  the  new 
arrangement  has  expedited  the 
exchange  of  letter  and  answer,  my 
readers  can  judge  for  themselws. 
Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  vast  and  lapid  acnaae 
in  this  class,  itf.,  letters  ooth  posted 
and  delivered  within  the  LondoQ 
district  During  the  five  y«an 
preceding  i8q6,  the  average  annoal 
advance  m  the  number  of  Metre- 
politan  letters  was  only  3I  per 
cent  Since  that  year  it  has  been 
upwards  of  7  per  cent,  and  in 
1858  rose  to  13  percent.  These 
letters  now  exceed  the  total  nni 
ber  from  all  sources— home  er 
foreign — delivered  thronghoiizt  Ae 
whole   island    of    Qreat    Britun 

Smdon  included)  inthe^ear  18 
ey  amount  to  sixty-eigfait  ~ 
lions,   being  only  ei^t  mi" 
less  than  the  gtaad  totsl  h 
United  Kingdom  te  tti* 
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Subdiyiding  London  has  also 
effected  a  considerable  acceleration 
in  the  first  delivery  of  each  day — 
by  far  the  most  important,  as  it 
includes  letters  from  all  imrts,  in 
addition  to  those  posted  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  letters  for  Lon- 
don arriving  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  the  terminus  of 
each  railway,  instead  of  being  all 
conveyed,  as  heretofore,  to  St. 
Mwrtin's-le-Qrand,  are  now  with 
few  exceptions,  carried  direct  to 
the  chief  office  of  each  of  the  ten 
postal  districts  in  the  separate  bags, 
mto  which  they  liavo  been  pre- 
viously sorted,  either  at  the  coun- 
try offices,  or  in  the  travelling  post- 
office  during  their  journey.  The 
first  delivery  is  now  completed  by 
9  A.M.,  the  hour  at  which,  so  Lately 
as  the  year  1843,  it  only  began. 

Postage  to  and  fn>ni  the  colonies 
and  foreign  parts  has  been  much 
lowered,  while  the  transit  has  been 
greatly  quickened.  The  tiiritf  for 
a  letter  to  a  town  in  Canada,  India, 
or  Australia,  or  in  any  other 
British  colony,  is  less  than  that 
charged  up  to  1840  on  a  letter 
from  London  to  lieading  or  CJiat- 
ham.  In  1839,  ^^^^  lowest  iKKstagc 
on  a  letter  from  London  to  Paris 
was  one-and-eightpenco,  and  on 
one  fnmi  London  to  Marseilles,  two 
shillings  and  one  i>enny,  the  charge 
to  either  city  being  now  only  four- 
pence. 

In  1830  the  number  of  news- 
pai>ers  delivered  by  the  Ptwt-office 
throughout  the  United  Kin;;doin 
was  about  forty-four  and  a  half 
millions.  At  that  date  ever>'  copy 
by  law  l>ore  a  sUunp,  whicli, 
however,  had  the  ailvanUigt'  of 
franking  it  when  sent  by  |N>st. 
This  privilege  furnished  a  strong 
motive  to  pn)i>rietors  and  news- 
men  to  distribute  their  impres- 
sions through  that  channel ; 
whereas  at  present,  if  copies  are 
sent  by  any  other  means  than 
through  the  ]M)st,  no  exi>ense  is 
incumxl  in  stamps.  Xcvertheless 
the  number  dcs]>iit(r|ied  throuKh 
the  Post-office  last  year  reached 
seventy-two  milli(»ns  and  a  half. 
This  fact  puts  in  a  striking  li^cht 
the  wonderful  spread  of  journals  at 
the  present  day,  since  the  facilities 


for  cheaply  and  rapidly  distributing 
them  through  the  land  in  other 
ways  have  been  so  greatly  multi- 
plied. In  all  probability  the 
seventy-two  and  a  half  millions 
passing  through  the  Post-office  are 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  published. 

The  privile^  of  sending  books 
and  works  ot  art  by  i>ost  at  a 
reasonable  charge  is  anotlierof  Mr. 
HilFs  improvements.  I  may  add 
that  medicines,  watches,  patterns, 
botanical  specimens,  seeds,  and 
many  otlier  articles,  now  pass 
largely  through  the  Office,  to  the 
convenience  of  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  that  of  residents  in  the 
country;  for  it  is  not  undervaluing 
the  great  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  railways  to  remark  that  they  do 
not,  and  )>rol>ably  never  can,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Postniffice,  dis- 
tribute )iarcels  even  to  all  our 
t<»wiis,  nmch  less  to  our  villages 
and  single  houses;  whereas  the 
proportion  of  letters  and  other 
postal  packets  delivered  by  the 
letter-carriers  at  the  homes  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  iuldressed  is  now 
probably  not  less  than  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
despatched.  ( )f  late  vears  the  rapid 
development  of  the  l>ook-i>ost  lias 
been  remarkable.  The  lK)ok-post 
dates  from  1848.  In  1854  the 
number  of  such  packets  wits  only 
750,000,  yet  hist  year  it  liad  swollen 
to  twelve  inillitMis. 

An  imiHirtant  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice largely  deveh»i»ed  since  tlie 
instituti(»n  of  penny  iM)stage,is  the 
system  <>f  money  orders.  In  1839 
the  total  nunil>er  is8ue4l  for  the 
Tnited  Kingdom  was  188.921,  and 
theanumnt  of  money  i,*3i3,i24.  In 
1861  thenunil»cr  reacluNl  7.58o.4.-,5, 
the  amount  in  money  l>einx 
i,'i4,6H),34.S.  And  tiurinK  that  in- 
terval, alt  linU;;h  the  prices  of  money 
ijrder.*!  have  bi-en  reduced  i»ne 
half,  the  ;:rowth  i»l"  the  .^vstem  has 
l>een  ac(-nni]>anieil  by  a  change 
most  advaiit;ii;enu.H  to  the  tleimrt- 
ment.  In  the  earlier  yeai-s  tlie 
senice  entailetl  a  li»ss  wliirh.  for 
1847,  amoun  ti»  i.' 10,000.  I^ist 
year     *^  a     (irufit    of 
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tells  upon  the  increase  of  letters, 
and  no  doubt  the  last  addition  to 
the  benefits  conferred  bjr  the  Post- 
office — namely,  its  savings-banks, 
now  rapidly  spreading  over  the 
land— will  be  followed  by  similar 
consequences,  to  which  incidental 
circumstance  I  advert,  rather  than 
to  their  far  more  important  pur- 

Eoses,  not  from  underrating  these, 
ut  because  it  is  too  soon  to  speak 
of  results,  respecting  which,  now- 
ever,  I  entertain  sanguine  nopes. 
And  here  I  gladly  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adverting  to  the  services 
of  Mr.  Sikes,  who,  although  he  did 
not  originate  the  project,  yet  re- 
vived it  and  urged  its  adoption 
with  perseverance  and  success. 

From  the  various  causes  thus  co- 
operating to  the  increase  of  letters, 
let  us  pass  to  effects. 

The  number  of  chargeable  letters 
delivered  from  the  British  offices 
in  the  last  complete  year  before 
the  reduction  of  postage,  was,  as  I 
have  said,  taken  at  seventy-six  mil- 
lions. The  number  in  1861  had 
risen  to  the  stupendous  amount  of 
five  hundred  and  ninety-three  mil- 
lions, bein^  nearly  an  eightfold 
multiplication  of  the  former  num- 
ber. The  imagination  refuses  to 
grapple  with  figures  so  enormous ; 
probably,  therefore,  this  vast  in- 
crease will  be  more  clearly  appre- 
hended if  I  give  the  following  short 
table,  which  gives  the  proportion 
of  letters  to  population  at  the  two. 
extremes.  In  1839  the  proportion 
stood  thus :  in  England  and  Wales 
four  letters  per  annum  to  each  in- 
dividual, in  Ireland  one,  in  Scot- 
land three,  being  an  average  of 
three  to  each  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1861  the  average 
had  grown  in  England  and  Wales 
to  twenty-four  per  head,  in  Ireland 
to  nine,  in  Scotland  to  nineteen, 
being  an  average  of  twenty  per 
head  for  the  Umted  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  felt  that  a  rise  from  three 
per  head  to  twenty  leads  to  in- 
ferences bearing  on  the  social  state 
of  the  nation  whidi  would  of 
themselves  furnish  matter  for  a 
whole  paper.  Dwelling  on  these 
inferences,  the  mind  would  be  led 
to  inquiiies  far  too  extensive  for 
my  present  puipose.  For  instance, 


are  there  any  facts  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  proportions  in 
which  correspondence  is  distri-. 
buted  amon^  the  various  orders  of 
the  community,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  eachi  With  regard  to 
the  upper  ranks,  my  readers  will 
form  their  own  judgment;  and 
such  of  them  as  are  connected  by 
patronage  and  superintendence 
with  schools  for  the  poor,  adult  or 
juvenile,  must  know  how  cheap 
postage  has  stimulated  the  desire 
to  learn  the  art  of  writing ;  while 
every  one  of  my  hearers  could  pro- 
bably relate  some  anecdote,  which 
circumstances  have  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  as  to  the  operation  of 
penny  postage  on  classes  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  Here  is  one  such  re- 
garding the  state  of  things  in  the 
Shetland  Isles,  in  May,  1842,  little 
more  than  two  years  after  the  re- 
duction of  postage.  It  is  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Frederic  HilL  then 
Inspector  of  Prisons  for  Scotland : 

The  Zetlanders  are  delighted  with 
penny  postage.  The  postmaster  told  me 
that  the  number  of  letters  is  astonishing, 
and  that  during  the  six  years  that  steam 
commnnication  has  been  in  operation  it 
has  increased  eleren  and  a  half  fold,  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  having  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  penny 
postage.  Another  gentleman  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  told  me,  that 
although  the  desire  of  parents  to  keep 
their  offspring  at  home  is  unusually  strong 
in  Zetland,  yet  thkt  cheap  postage  has 
had  the  effect  of  reconciling  families  to 
the  temporary  absence  of  their  members, 
and  has  thus  opened  to  the  islanders  the 
labour-market  of  the  mainland. 

The  enormous  increase  of  corre- 
spondence may  be  placed  in  still  an- 
other light  The  total  weight  of 
letters,  exclusive  of  newspapers  and 
other  matter,  during  the  vear  1839 
was  seven  hundred,  and  nfty-eigut 
tons.  In  1861  it  had  risen  to  four 
thousand  three  hundred  tons.  The 
increaseof  the  avenge  daily  mileage 
of  the  miails,  whether  carried  by 
railway,  coaches,  horses,  or  on  foot, 
is  very  striking.  It  is  estimated, 
although  in  the  absence  of  records 
no  very  close  approximation  to  the 
truth  can  be  reached,  that  in  1830 
it  did  not  exceed  fifty-four  thousand 
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miles  per  diem,  whereas  in  1861  it 
has  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fiftsr- 
one  thousand,  being  six  times  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  so  that 
although  the  Post-office  still  falls 
short  of  the  activity  of  Puck,  who 
could  *put  a  girdle  round  about 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes,*  yet  it 
performs  a  similar  feat  to  his  every 
four  hours  of  its  existence.  This 
increase  would  have  been  much 
larger  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  each  trunk  railway,  like  the 
great  North  Western,  for  instance, 
draws  to  itself  an  aggregation  ot 
mails  which  formerly  left  London 
by  several  distinct  routes. 

The  staff  of  officers  of  all  ranks 
and  both  sexes  constantly  employed 
in  the  labours  of  the  Post-office 
was  in  1839,  by  rough  estimate, 
about  eight  thousand  In  1861  it 
was,  by  exact  enumeratitm,  twenty- 
live  thousand  four  hundred  and 
Hcventy-three.  In  addition  to  this 
force,  many  assistants  are  engaged 
for  a  portion  of  their  time. 

Let  me  now  conii)arc  the  gross 
and  the  net  reveime  of  the  depart- 
ment as  it  existed  in  1838  aiid  in 
1861.  The  gross  revenue  in  1838 
was  i>2,34^>»278 ;  in  1861  ui>wards 
of  three  millions  and  a  half.  Hence 
it  ap])ears  that,  notwithstanding 
tlie  wonderful  retluction,  whereby 
the  public  now  obtains  far  more  of 
the  article  iK)stage  for  the  same 
price  than  it  did  formerly,  yet  that 
its  expenditure  in.iK)sta;;e  exceeds 
by  more  than  one  half  the  amount 
so  spent  under  the  old  exorbitant 
rates.  The  net  revenue  for  1838. 
determined  uiion  the  ]iriuciples  ot 
coni]mtation  then  in  use,  was 
i>i,659,ocx5;  wliile  the  correspond- 
ing net  revenue  for  1861  had  re- 
gained that  Huni  within  ill 34,000 : 
so  that  as  n'gards  both  gross  and 
net  revenue  the  facts  liave  gone 
l>eyond  Mr.  Hill's  original  esti- 
mati>. 

Nor  is  the  ]>romise  for  the  future 
less  brilliant  tlian  the  ex|x?rienceof 
tlie  ])a8t.     CorrcsiKintlence  is  htill 


advancing  bv  rapid  strides.    One 
incident  in  tab  vast  accession  < 


not  but  give  rise  to  sanguine  ez* 
pectations.  Whatever  the  vidsai* 
tudes  in  our  harvests,  whatever 
the  fluctuations  of  our  oommeroe^ 
whether  we  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  or  suffer  the  privations  of 
war,  each  revolving  year  adds  to 
the  mass  of  our  correspondence. 
The  tide  of  our  letters,  like  thai 
from  the  Pontic  to  the  Propontio 
sea,  feeb  no  ebb.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  though  by  no 
means  a  year  of  general  affluenoe, 
added  an  influx  of  twenty-nine 
millions — an  addition  even  beyond 
the  average  of  former  years. 

Such,  then,  is  the  success  of 
peiiny  postage,  and  such  are  its 
prospects— bright  and  doudleaa. 
btill,  though  no  \t&nl  can  be  dis- 
cerned, the  instinctive  feeluigs  of 
mankind  and  the  lessons  of  history 
^"am  us  to  be  prepared,  if  not  for 
reverses,  at  least  for  some  inter- 
ruption in  this  course  of  unex- 
ampled good  fortune.  That,  should 
checks  occur,  they  will  be  casual 
and  transient,  we  may  reasonably 
ex])ect,  since  eorres)K>ndenoe  does 
not  flourish  or  fade  with  tlie 
changes  of  manners  and  fashions. 
Its  growth  is  governed  by  cau8<» 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  country, 
but  comnitm  to  all , — a  truth  de- 
monstrated by  the  rajud  spread  of 
the  new  system  throughout  the  civi- 
lized wt>rKI,  everywhere  followed 
by  triuin]>hant  results.  One  source 
of  danger  is  dried  up.  The  Post- 
office  no  longer  assumes  t(»  be  per- 
fect, and  its  ctniductors  have  re- 
nounced their  claim  t4>  infallibility. 
Suggested  improvcnients,  if  they 
ran  sustain  tiic  indispensable  test  of 
rigid  S4*nitiny,  are  welc(»meil,  and 
not,  as  of  olil,  frowneii  away.  The 
de])artnient  arts  umler  the  convic- 
tion that  to  thrive  it  must  keep 
ahe;ul  i»f  all  rivuls :  that  it  murt 
discard  the  contiilcnce  heretofore 
placetl  in  leiral  pmhibitions,  and 
seek  its  c<uitiniian(*e  of  pn)S| verity 
only  by  deserving  it. 
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IN  the  year  1485  there  appeared 
in  Florence  a  young  man  who, 
from  his  illustrious  birth  and  his 
natural  endowments,  would  have 
attracted  notice  in  any  city,'  but 
whom  that  city  of  academies  and 
home  of  the  learned  welcomed  with 
instant  wonder  and  applause.  He 
was  the  most  various,  if  not  the 
most  profound,  scholar  of  his  time. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ranked 
among  the  foremost  canonists  of 
JBologna.  In  the  next  six  years  he 
had  ranged  through  all  the  circles 
of  ancient  and  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, and  had  explored  the  recesses 
of  Jewish  Cabbalism.  His  Latin 
compositions  reflected  the  image 
of  tiie  Augustan  age ;  his  Italian 
ver.ses  delighted  at  once  the  Court 
of  tlie  Medici  and  the  people  in  the 
streets.  In  his  twenty-tnird  year 
he  propounded  at  Rome  nine  hun- 
dred theses  or  questions,  upon 
every  one  of  which  he  offered  to 
dispute  with  any  opponent.  In 
these  questions  he  embraced  every 
department  of  knowledge,  as  know- 
le<lge  then  was — metaphysics  and 
ethics,  theology  and  law,  magic 
and  mathematics.  Of  this  challenge 
the  issue  is  imperfectly  recorded, 
but  it  at  least  alarmed  the  Church, 
since  two  Popes  were  constrained 
to  protect  the  challenger  with  their 
sacerdotal  purple.  His  projects 
were  even  more  vast  than  his  per- 
formances. He  aimed  at  recon- 
ciling with  one  another  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy,  from  the 
days  of  the  Athenian  Sophists  to 
those  of  tlie  medieval  doctors. 
He  aspired  to  defend  Christianity 
against  every  class  of  heretics  and 
intidels-  agjvinst  the  Greek  Church 
on  the  one  hiind,  and  the  colleges 
of  Cordova  and  Bagdad  on  the 
other.  He  meditated  an  allegorical 
commentiiry  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  with  greater  hardihood  a 
scheme  that  by  the  force  of  inere 
syllogisms  should  compel  all  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  religion.  Of 
labours  so  unintermitted,  an  early 
death  wius  almost  the  inevitable 
result,  and  Giovanni  Pico  di 
Mirandula — *  the  phoenix  of  his 
age,'  as  he  was  called  by  his  con- 


temporaries— ^was  cut  off  by  a  fever 
in  his  thirty-first  year. 

With  this  universal  student  we 
are  about  to  contrast  a  modem 
writer  who,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  achieved  as  sudden  and 
nearly  as  extraordinary  a  reputa- 
tion. The  difference  of  the  times 
in  which  they  wrote  is  reflected  in 
the  different  character  of  their 
works.  The  objects  to  which  the 
Italian  devoted  himself  comprised 
the  learning  and  science  of  his 
time,  and  with  that  time  they  have 
for  the  most  part  passed  away. 
The  studies  of  the  Englishman, 
embracing  as  wide  a  circle,  have  in 
them  the  seeds  of  greater  permar 
neuce,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to 
the  perpetual  interests  and  not  to 
the  transient  theories  and  opinions 
of  mankind.  In  these  respects 
these  accomplished  men  resembled 
each  other.  Both  of  them  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  vast,  per- 
haps an  impracticable  work;  and 
each  had  scarcely  passed  its  portal 
when  he  was  summoned  to  rest 
from  hid  labours. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle  expired 
at  Damascus  on  the  last  day  of 
May  in  the  present  year.  That 
thej^  have  been  bom  and  have 
died,  is  record  enough  for  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind;  and 
it  is  well  when  the  interval  between 
birth  and  death  affords  no  mate- 
rials for  censure  or  compassion. 
But,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
laborious  life  and  lofty  aims  es- 
tablish a  claim  to  a  register  of 
greater  length.  There  has  passed 
away  from  the  world  one  of  the 
heroes,  if  not  one  of  the  martyrs, 
of  learning. 

The  claim  is  the  more  remark- 
able from  its  resting  on  no  public 
services — unless,  indeed,  we  account 
as  such  the  conception  and  partial 
execution  of  an  arduous  and  original 
work — on  no  official  distinctions. 
Mr.  Buckle  was  a  man  who  trod  in 
no  one  of  the  paths  which  confer 
early  honours,  and  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  world.  He  was 
not,  likeTweddell  or  Kirke  White, 
*  the  young  Lycidas'  of  a  university 
upon  whose  bier  scholars  strewed 
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Greek  and  Latin  elegies ;  nor,  like 
Shelley,  a  brilliant  meteor  of  the 
poetical  firmament;  nor,  like  Henrv 
Afartyn,  the  pioneer  of  a  Charcn 
in  *  penloos  lands  forlorn  ;*  nor, 
like  Francis  Homer,  a  statesman 
struck  down  on  the  threshold  of  a 
political  career.  Mr.  Buckle  was 
no  one  of  these }  and  vet  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  has  cast 
a  shadow  upon  many  who  knew 
him  only  as  an  indefatigable  wooer 
of  knowledge,  a  bold  explorer  in 
the  regions  of  historical  and  social 
science. 

His  life,  so  far  as  regards  the 
world,  was  uneventful.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  a  London  merchant. 
He  was  bom  at  Lee,  in  Kent, 
November   24th,   1822.      He  was 

E laced  at  an  early  age  at  Gordon- 
ouse,  Kentish  Town,  where,  under 
the  training  of  Dr.  J.  T.  HoUoway, 
he  rapidly  gained  distuictiou.  The 
instinct  for  self-education  was, 
however,  strong,  and  indeed  ir- 
resistible, in  hiuu  H<aving  gained 
a  prize  for  mathematics,  and  being 
desired  by  his  parents  to  name  his 
own  additional  reward,  he  claimed 
the  privilege  of  bein^  removed  ' 
from  school,  and  receiving  thence- 
forth his  education  at  home.  When 
he  made  this  uimsual  request,  he 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  We 
have  not  the  means  for  dctemiining 
whether  his  parents  were  rash  or 
discreet  in  granting  it.  Mr.  Buckle, 
however,  was  either  disssitisfied 
with  his  instructors,  or  resolved  to 
be  the  sole  architect  of  his  own 
mind.  His  tutors  were  dismissed ; 
and  lie,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years, 
set  forth  without  a  pilot  u)M)n  the 
sea  of  knowledge.  In  abtait  four 
years  his  multifarious  studies  began 
to  converge  towards  one  focus — the 
intellectual  i)rocress  and  civiliza- 
tion of  niankincL  As  Hinm  as  the 
idea  of  such  a  work  (iresented 
itself  distinctly  to  him,  its  fultil- 
ment  became  tlie  object  of  his  life. 
Twenty  years  of  labour,  with 
scarcely  an  interval  of  rest,  were 
devoted  to  it.  On  his  nicthiMl  of 
study,  or  the  merit  of  his  bo4»k, 
we  Kiiall  express  some  opinion  pre- 
sently :  thebook  itself  must  always 
be  regarded  as  an  cxtniordinsry 
proof  of  a  mind  at  once  sanguine 


and  persevering.  As  he  rejected 
the  assistance  of  masters  in  lan- 
guage or  science,  so  he  declined 
following  the  mercantile  bosineas 
he  might  have  inherited  from  his 
fiEither.  In  the  good  London  mer- 
chant, who  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  watched  without  some  mis- 
givings his  son*sindependent  coura^ 
we  are  reminded  of  the  lenient  and 
trustful  father  of  John  Milton. 
He,  too,  permitted  his  studious 
son,  after  a  university  career  of 
signal  promise,  to  devote  him- 
self to  ^a  ceaseless  round  of  study 
and  reading ;'  nor  did  he  require 
him  to  enter  a  profession  by  wnich 
the  cost  of  his  education  might  be 
reimbursed.  Till  Milton  was  over 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  did  not 
earn  a  single  (lenny  for  himself, 
and  afterwards  he  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  also  at  the 
imtemal  expense,  for  a  year  and 
three  months. 

From  such  care  for  the  morrow 
as  would  liave  intenrupted  his 
daily  studies,  Mr.  Buckle  was  h<^>- 
pily  released  by  his  fathers  libe- 
rality ;  and  by  his  death,  in  1840, 
he  came  into  possession  of  a 
handsome  competence,  of  wealth, 
indeed,  to  one  whose  sole  exiwn- 
diture  was  upon  books.  Tiiese 
gradually  lined  the  walls  of  his 
upper  and  lower  chambers,  and 
even  his  out-buildings  were  turned 
into  libraries.  If  he  kept  a  journal 
in  any  degree  commensurate  with 
his  commonplace-books,  we  may 
one  day  learn  how  often  lie  with- 
stood the  temptation  to  rush  into 
)>rint:  how  often  he  exiwrienced 
the  feeling  insepanible  fnmi  the 
composition  of  a  gre.it  work,  that 
he  was  farther  from  the  beginning, 
and  still  but  little  nearer  the  end. 
It  is  recorded  «>f  the  first  explorers 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  that 
after  voyaging  for  weeks  aini<l  the 
primeval  forests  and  far-stretching 
savannahs  that  einlmnk  these  rivers, 
each  time  that  the  mighty  fiood 
spread  itself  into  some  gigantic 
basin  or  la^;iN»n,  the  wear>'  and 
wondering  iui venturers  deemed  that 
they  had  at  last  reached  the  ter- 
minus of  the  ocean  ;  n«>r  was  it 
until  the  waters  again  narrowed 
their  ct>u>^  ran  ouce  wore 
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under  overshadowing  trees,  and 
with  an  accelerated  current,  that 
they  discovered  their  real  bourne  to 
be  still  remote.  80  it  is  with  adven- 
turers on  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  ocean  of  knowledge :  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  the  stream  lie  far 
beyond  the  eastern  horizon;  but 
the  time  which  marks  the  wester- 
ing sun  still  lies  far  beyond  the 
anxious  gaze  of  the  voyager. 
Mr.  Buckle,  'taking  not  rest, 
making  not  haste,'  in  the  year 
1857 — that  is  to  say,  about  twenty 
years  after  the  idea  of  a  History 
of  Human  Progress  in  England 
first  dawned  upon  him— com- 
mitted the  result  of  his  steady 
ten-hours-a-day  labour  to  the  press, 
and  followed  the  first  volume  with 
a  second,  published  in  1861.  The 
former  of  these  volumes  was  at 
first  received  with  indifference,  but 
it  speedily  aroused  curiosity,  and 
next  no  small  degree  of  indignation 
and  alarm.  The  second  was  more 
coollv  welcomed  in  England,  and 
deeply  resented  in  Scotland.  *  An 
author,'  says  Gibbon,  speaking  of 
the  reception  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  Deciiiui  and 
Fall,  'who  cannot  ascend  will 
always  appear  to  sink ;  envy  was 
now  prepared  for  my  reception, 
and  the  zeal  of  my  religious,  was 
fortified  by  the  motives  of  my 
political,  enemies.'  Mr.  Buckle  had 
lussailed  more  than  one  order  of 
mankind:  the  political  economist 
and  the  lawyer  liave,  perhaps,  long 
since  ceased  to  resent,  but  the 
Scotch  are  not  likely  to  forjget,  nor 
are  the  clergy  prone  to  forgive,  such 
an  antagonist. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  has 
this  expressive  inscription :  '  To 
my  mother  I  dedicate  this,  the  first 
volume  of  my  first  work :'  the 
second  is  dedicated  to  her  *  memory.* 
With  many  readers  the  author 
has  doubtless  passed  for  a  hard 
man,  dealing  with  men's  actions 
and  thoughts  as  with  so  many 
links  in  the  chain  of  causation, 
with  the  aspects  of  life  as  the 
mere  products  or  phenomena  of 
Fate  or  Necessity.  In  these  in- 
scriptions the  rock  is  smitten,  and 
the  waters  of  love  well  freely 
forth.      In  this  excellent  mother 


were  centered  the  writer's  affections : 
to  her  the  philosopher  became  as  a 
little  child ;  for  her  the  soul  that 
dwelt  apart  reserved  the  treasures 
of  his  faith  and  love.  Her  death, 
and,  we  believe,  the  harbingers  ot 
that  death — long  bodily  and  mental 
decay  were  most  painful  to  wit- 
ness— ^prostrated  her  son,  already 
enfeebled  in  body  by  the  un- 
ceasing strain  of  his  mind.  His 
body  he  from  earliest  youth  had 
treated  as  a  slave,  his  mind  as  a 
sovereign  :  for  the  one  no  sacrifice 
was  too  great ;  for  the  other,  no 
privations  were  thought  excessive. 
It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
the  usual  sports  of  boyhood,  and 
the  manly  exercises  that  prevail  at 
our  universities,  might  not  have 
corroborated  his  physical,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  his  mental,  powers. 
Labour  and  sorrow  had,  however, 
done  their  work ;  and  leisure  and 
foreign  travel  came  too  late  to  re- 
lieve his  enfeebled  forces. 

In  this  life,  uneventful  as  it  was, 
we  have  a  very  rare  example  of 
devotion  to  a  fixed  object,  dating 
from  a  period  at  which  literary 
plans  are  mostly  dreams  or 

Like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place. 

The  pages  which  he  gave  to 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  which 
remained  to  be  written,  were 
planned  by  him  at  a  time  of  life 
when  to  most  men  study  is  irk- 
some ;  and  even  to  the  few  who 
conquer  indolence,  is  either  a  means 
to  an  immediate  end,  or  a  stepping- 
stone  to  wealth  or  worldly  position. 
With  powers  that  might  have  won 
for  him  the  highest  university 
honours,  he  turned  aside  from  that 
near  goal,  and  set  before  him  one 
which  he  might  never  reach  at  all, 
and  which  it  was  not  destined  for 
him  fully  to  embrace.  Nor  does  it 
lessen  the  merit  of  his  devotion  to 
study^  that  circumstances  relieved 
him  nrom  caring  too  much  for  the 
morrow.  Competence,  no  less  than 
wealth,  is  often  a  hindrance  to  con- 
tinuous labour.  He  whose  bread 
is  provided  for  him  is  too  apt  to 
say,  with  Easselas,  that  'the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  present  day  will 
be  supplied  by  the  morrow ;'  that 
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he  is  not  an  athlete  to  whom  every 
moment  is  precious.  But  none  of 
these  Syren  voices  had  charms  for 
the  ear  of  Henry  Thoicas  Buckle  : 
and  he  steered  by  the  fatal  island 
where  so  much  of  youth — *  Youth 
on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm* — has  wrecked  the  hopes  of 
life.  In  more  than  one  memorable 
passage  Cicero  has  put  on  record 
his  own  early  diligence ;  and  we 
still  read  with  pleasure  the  honest 
pride  with  which  he  recounts  how 
he  'scorned  delights  and  lived 
laborious  days* — how  he,  a  novus 
hamCj  raised  himself  to  the  ivory 
chair  of  high-born  !Fabiiand  Manlii. 
Manv  records  also  have  we  of  men 
to  whom  to  study  was  to  be  happy 
— ^by  whom  a  day  spent  in  what% 
Ben  Jonson  calls  'the  cold  business 
of  life* — its  ceremonies,  holidays, 
and  amusements — was  reckoned 
a  day  lost.  Isaac  Casaubon's 
JEphemerides  are  full  of  lamenta- 
tions for  hours  wasted  on  friends, 
kinsfolk,  and  acquaintance,  instead 
of  being  turned  to  ])roiit  on 
Athenaeus  or  Polybius.  Adrien 
Baillet  destroyed  by  intemperance 
in  study  the  frail  body  that  nature 
had  bestowed  on  him.  Robert 
Southcy  set  a  noble  example  to  all 
who  adopt  the  vocation  of  tlie 
scholar:  the  days  of  Immanuel 
Ka^t  certified  to  each  other  of  the 
duties  and  plejisures  of  the  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  elder  Pliny,  both 
by  his  life  and  death,  merited  a 
name  among  the  martyrs  of  science. 
But  n(me  of  these  earnest  students 
surpassed  Mr.  Buckle  in  tinnness 
of  iiurjx^se  or  diligence  in  busi- 
ness. He  discerned,  or  at  least 
he  imagined,  tliat  a  great  void 
in  the  history  of  human  progress 
awaited  the  tilling-up :  and  iiow- 
ever  opinions  may  var>'  upon  his 
fitness  for  his  self-imp«>sed  task, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  he  brought  to 
its  performance. 

His  recluse  life  entailed  upim  his 
writings  S4)me  serious  disa<  1  vantages. 
The  ingenuous  arts  are  not  more  ef- 
fectual in  softening  men's  manners 
than  intercourse  with  swiety.  If 
from  his  *  study'  he  ditl  not  *  rail 
at  human  kind,*  lie  fomip  * 
his*  long   commerce   w 


alone,  harsh  and  one-sided  opinions 
of  classes,  that  earlier  and  more  free 
intermixture  with  them  would  have 
softened  or  corrected.  Of  th« 
clergv  he  saw  only  one,  and  that 
not  the  more  favourable  side.  Ha 
regarded  them  as  writers  or 
preachers  alone,  and  not  as  actiTtt 
and  humanizing  elements  in  societj. 
He  is  right  in  ascribing  to  dog- 
matic theology  dark,  cruel,  ignorant 
and  groundless  theories,  alike  at 
variance  with  a  divine  Author  and 
dishonourable  to  human  natnre. 
He  is  wrong  when  he  represents 
the  orator  in  the  pulpit,  or  the 
scholar  in  the  closet^  as  hard, 
bigoted,  and  severe  as  his  doctrinea 
In  the  Confessions  of  A  ugutiine  we 
have  the  outpourings  of  a  large 
and  liberal  heart :  in  his  writings 
on  Fate,  Free  Will,  and  Fore-know- 
ledge, he  ap[>ears  (mly  as  the  durut 
pater  tnfatUiym,  the  precursor  of 
the  implacable  and  gloomy  Calvin. 
That  the  nature  of  Luther  was 
more  harmoniously  toned  with 
nature  and  man  than  the  natnre  of 
Erasmus,  their  writings   do    not 

Esrniit  us  to  doubt:  but  when 
uther  puts  forth  on  tlie  dark  sea  of 
theological  speculation,  he  becomes, 
like  his  Genevan  rival  and  contem* 
porary,  stem,  acrid,  and  rancorous. 
The  most  earnest  and  tender  of 
philanthropists,  a  Pennora  Howard, 
was  not  more  deeply  imbued  ^ith 
the  love  of  mankind  than  were 
Richard  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor : 
yet  it  would  not  be  dilficult  to 
extract  from  their  books  passages 
that,  taken  apart  from  the  cimtext, 
are  equally  shocking  to  our  reascm 
an<l  affect  ion «.  The  extracts  from 
the  Scotch  divines  that  fill  so  large 
a  space  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Buckleys 
second  volume,  are  at  mcious  enough 
to  prove  that  Toniuemada  and  ^Jt. 
Dominic  were  not  I  Matter  His|N>sed 
to  nick  antl  bum  their  fellow  men 
than  were  the  <lillespies  the 
Outlines,  the  Halyburtons,  an<l  the 
Kutherfords,  on  some  of  whom 
Milton  had  already  tixeil  the  brand 
tha*  ^■^s^j«''//fr/*  is  but  old  pri^gl 
WF  ^et   ii*"^^  many  of 
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and  good  will.  Again,  in  his 
strictures  on  national  character, 
Mr.  Buckle  employ^  an  intellectual 
standard  only.  The  moral  com- 
pensations for  imperfect  knowledge 
and  progress  he  ignores  or  over- 
looks. H  is  eye,  directed  to  scientific 
progress  alone,  saw  not  many  fertile 
spots  that  relieve  even  the  barren- 
ness between  Dan  and  Beersheba. 

On  various  occasions  Mr.  Buckle 
denounced  the  effects  of  seclusion 
and  separation  from  human  in- 
terests upon  the  monastic  orders 
and  the  priesthood  generally.  He 
unconsciously  partook  of  the  mis- 
chief which  he  denounced.  More 
acquaintance  with  practical  life 
would  have  softened  his  asperities, 
and  saved  him  from  some  hasty 
conclusions  and  even  grave  errors. 
One  effect,  indeed,  of  isolation 
whicli  appears  in  the  studious  and 
solitary  Benedictines,  did  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  him.  His  heart  was 
not  closed  or  narrowed  to  the  sreat 
interests  of  his  kind.  He  may  have 
weighed  classes  of  them  in  an  ill- 
adjusted  balance,  but  to  the  pro- 
gress of  men  in  whatsoever  delivers 
the  human  race  from  bondage  to 
idols  of  the  market,  of  the  temple, 
or  the  tribe,  he  was  never  indiffe- 
rent. In  the  cause  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  civilization,  his 
energy  was  unflagging,  his  sym- 
pathy intense.  Of  the  plan  and 
execution  of  his  i/w^ory  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  speak ;  we  have 
portions  only  of  the  Introduction 
to  it.  Much  that  in  the  Prolego- 
mena is  incomplete  or  inaccurate, 
crude  or  rasli,  would  probably, after 
maturer  experience  and  enlarged 
insight,  have  been  supplied  or  cor- 
rected in  the  historical  sequel.  The 
following  remarks  accordingly  have 
reference  to  the  fragment  alone  of 
his  scheme. 

First,  the  subject  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life  is  vague.  The  term 
Civilization  has  a  specious  sound 
and  a  noble  bearing;  but  objec- 
tions to  it  instantly  present  them- 
selves when  we  begin  to  ask  its 
precise  import.  Can  a  History  of 
Civilization,  even  in  any  one  conn- 
try,  France  or  England,  be  com- 
prised, like  the  £tfMrit  des  Lois 
or  the  rdUics  of  Anstotle,  'within 


scientific  limits?  Does  the  term 
admit  of  definition  ?  Is  it,  in  fact, 
more  than  a  generality,  coming 
under  the  legal  ban  of  ^Totus  in 
omnibus  nuUus  in  singulis^  ?  One 
writer  on  such  a  theme  might 
choose  to  regard  civilization  as  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number — ^that  is,  sufficient  beef, 
pudding,  shelter,  and  wages;  an- 
other might  allege  that  man,  not 
living  by  bread  alone,  reauires, 
before  he  is  civilized,  a  church 
establishment  in  prime  condition ; 
a  third  will  say  that  neither  the 
labour-market  nor  the  meat-market, 
nor  deans  and  chapters  and  lawn 
sleeves  alone  make  men  happy  and 
keep  them  so ;  but  that  this  boon 
^ust  be  expected  from  free  trade, 
universal  suffrage,  and  lightness  of 
taxation.  Jean  Jacqne  sends  us 
back  to  the  time 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran ; 

and  William  Penn  and  John  Bright 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  none 
shall  refuse  their  cheek  to  the 
smiter. 

Again,  conceding  for  the  moment 
that  the  term  civilization  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,  if  not  very 
Erecise,  Mr.  Buckle's  manner  of 
andling  the  subject  is  somewhat 
capricious  and  irregular.  In  his- 
tory, we  expect  that  the  events 
recorded  shall  follow  one  another 
in  the  order  of  time,  or  if  they 
depart  from  it  and  assume  the 
order  of  space,  that  there  shall  be 
^ood  reason  for  moving  on  parallel 
instead  of  direct  lines.  Giboon  was 
justified  in  leaving  the  main  course 
of  his  narrative  for  such  episodes 
as  Ids  chapters  on  the  Northern 
nations,  on  the  Monastic  orders,  or 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Moham- 
medanism; since  the  assaults  of 
barbarians,  the  withdrawing  from 
active  life  of  so  many  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men,  and  the  birth  of 
a  new  and  aggressive  faith,  were  so 
many  combined  and  collateral  ele- 
ments of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Home.  Montesquieu,  again,  was 
warranted  in  passing  from  China 
to  Pern  in  search  of  analogies  with 
the  laws  of  Europe,  or  of  examples 
of  institutions  unknown  or  alien 
to  the  western  world.     But  the 
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civilization  of  a  single  country  does 
not  admit  of  so  devious  a  course. 
We  require  to  have  placed  before 
us  in  their  known  succession  each 
wave  of  the  civilizing  stream,  to 
have  marked  out  for  us  the  effects 
of  its  spring  and  neap  tides,  and 
the  several  deposits  which  remain 
after  the  flood  has  subsided.  Pos- 
sibly— indeed  most  probably — ^this 
defect  in  the  Introduction  would 
have  been  corrected  in  the  work  to 
which  the  two  volumes  before  are 
merely  the  porch;  but  even  the 
porch  is  irregularly  built.  Its 
foundation-stones  are  properly  the 
universal  Questions  of  the  food, 
climate,  and  physical  circumstances 
that  have  attracted  men  to  certain 
centres,  or  propelled  them  from 
those  centres,  or  aflfected  by  various 
causes-^abtlndance,  privation,  the 
possession  of  ease  or  the  necessity 
for  toil— their  forms  of  government 
and  their  habits  of  life.  When, 
however,  we  expect  to  pass  from 
the  incunabvla  of  society  to  its 
earlier  phases,  we  are  suddenly 
transported  to  the  history  or  the 

{)relimiiiaries  of  the  English  Revo- 
ution  of  1640  and  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789 — crises  in  his- 
tory, indeed,  which  mark  beyond 
any  otliers  a  new  birth  in  each  of 
the  respective  nations,  but  which 
belong  to  advanced  and  not  to  in- 
cepting civilization.  These  objec- 
tions, however,  apply  to  the  first 
volume  especially ;  the  second, 
being  devoted  to  two  opposite 
phases  of  religion,  although,  as 
regards  a  History  of  Civilization,  its 
topics  are  somewhat  premature, 
is  the  more  coherent  of  the  two  both 
in  respect  of  its  premisesand  its  con- 
clusions. The  second  volume  is,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  an  cpis(»de  of 
the  first ;  with  a  few  inconsiderable 
changes,  it  might  have  stood  alone 
as  a  record  of  the  effects  of  per- 
verted religion  in  SiMiin  or  Scot- 
land. The  discreiiancies  and  in- 
conveniences attendant  on  the 
THigueness  of  the  term  civilization 
might,  in  our  opinion,  have  been 
avoided  had  the  work  been  enti- 
tled a  *  History  of  the  Aspects  of 
SiKiety  in  England.*  There  would 
then  have  been  no  previous  ques- 
tion about  the  imi)ort  of  a  title 


sufficiently  elastic  to  include  the 
era  when  Britons  painted  their 
bodies  with  woad  ana  the  era  when 
they  assumed  trousers  and  paletota. 
The  presentation  of  such  atpecU 
might  have  shifted  without  detri- 
ment to  the  work  or  inconvenience 
to  the  readers  of  it  from  direct  to 
parallel  lines,  while  the  progress  of 
civilization  mi^ht  have  been  traced 
or  implied  with  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior effect  The  great  bases  of 
civilization — religion^  law,  com- 
merce, arts  and  learning,  with  their 
several  products  and  pnenomena^ 
and  their  mutual  co-operation  ana 
counteraction — ^mif^ht  have  been 
exhibited  in  a  series  of  osculating 
or  concentric  circles,  while  the  laws 
of  their  generation  or  connexion 
would  have  appropriately  formed, 
in  Mr.  Buckles  hands — and  none 
were  more  able  to  supply  it — a 
superb  peroration. 

From  what  appear  to  us  defects 
in  the  structure,  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  sterling  merits  of 
the  llutory  of  CivUizcUwn,  As  to 
its  language,  too  much  praise  can 
hardly  be  awarded  to  it.  It  is 
equal  to  the  subject,precise  enough 
for  the  demands  ot  science,  full, 
flowing,  and  flexible  enough  for 
every  purpose  of  elo<iuence.  Lucid 
when  the  business  ot  the  writer  is 
to  state,  explain,  or  illustrate,  it 
ascends,  when  anger  at  the  op- 
pressor or  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed call  upon  it,  to  notes  worthy 
of  Edmund  Burke  himself  de- 
nouncing the  corru])tions  of  Eng- 
land or  the  wrongs  of  India.  Nor 
was  such  facility  or  such  strength 
attained  by  a  lc»ng  apprenticeship  in 
writing.  U ntil  1 857,  when  the  nrst 
of  these  volumes  was  published,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Buckle  had  not 
printed  a  line;  nor,  with  the  ex- 
ce]>ti(m  of  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  Koyal  Institution  in  March, 
1858,  and  an  essay  or  two  in  this 
Magazine,  did  he  }>onnit  fugitive 
literature  to  interifere  with  the 
great  task  he  had  in  hand.  His 
was  the  rare  art  of  making  im- 
mense reading  subservient  to  gene- 
ral instruction.  The  abundance  of 
his  materials  neither  peri)lexed  nor 
burdened  him:  the  accumulated 
thoughts  of  o»»»  *ted  no  --^ 
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from  the  freshness  of  his  own.  No 
sources  of  information  were  too 
mean,  devious,  or  recondite  for  his 
searching  gaze.  His  command  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  his 
bibliographical  knowledge,  were 
not  less  remarkable  than  Gibbon's 
or  Southey's.  Like  theirs,  his  com- 
monplace-books were  well-ordered 
arsenals  which  yielded  without 
stint  or  confusion  the  weapons  and 
munitions  required  by  him. 

Of  the  duties  and  the  province  of 
the  liistorian,  he  formed  a  concep- 
tion most  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  realize;  but  it  was  noble  in 
itself,  and  honourable  to  him.  He 
perceived  that  history  in  its  best 
forms  is  but  an  imperfect  record  of 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  The 
writers  of  it,  even  those  whose 
works  are  possessions  for  ever, 
select  some  particular  crisis,  or 
some  exceptional  phase :  a  great 
war,  a  single  revolution,  a  long 
series  of  national  events,  or  periods 
of  time  in  which  long  hostile  or 
distant  streams  of  action  are 
forcibly  or  spontaneously  diverted 
into  a  common  channel.  Of  all 
narratives,  none  equal  in  their  com- 
prehensive character  those  of  He- 
rodotus and  Gibbon.  The  one 
opens  with  that  cycle  of  events 
which  committed  together  for  cen- 
turies of  strife  Western  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  other  begins 
with  the  breaking  up  of  an  empire 
which  had  slowly  conquered  and 
long  held  together  with  links  of 
iron  the  civilized  world.  With 
Qyrus  commences  that  fusion  of 
the  hill  tribes  with  the  dwellers  in 
the  plains  that  ended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  King's  em- 
pire, '  a  mighty  maze'  of  satrapies, 
each  one  in  its  dimensions  a  king- 
dom, *but  not  without  a  plan.' 
Then  was  put  in  act  what  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  ten-years' siege 
of  Troy,  that  mighty  duel  of  op- 
osing  continents  wnich  was  not 
estined  to  end  before  Rome  as- 
serted at  Actium  the  predominance 
of  Europe  over  Asia,  Therolling 
together  and  condensing  of  races 
by  Cyrus  is  one  termiims  of  the 
series,  the  great  Actian  triumph 
was  the  other.  With  Gommodua^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  curtain  of 
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history  rises  on  the  drama  of  dis- 
memberment, and  proceeds  from 
act  to  act,  until  an  unarmed  priest 
fills  the  throne  of  the  western 
CsBsars,  and  an  infidel  rides  un« 
challenged  through  the  Hippo- 
drome of  Constantinople^  or  pro- 
femes  the  great  churcn  m  which 
Basil  and  Clurysostom  preached. 
The  latter  is  Gibbon's  cycle,  the 
former  that  of  Herodotus  and  of 
those  who  continued  his  record  of 
three  of  the  empires  of  prophetic 
vision. 

But  in  these  and  in  other  nana* 
tives  certain  elements  are  wanting, 
and  Mr.  Buckle,  thoash  not  the 
first  to  perceive  the  aefect,  was 
among  the  first  who  attempted  to 
supply  it.  War  and  peace,  la^ 
and!^  religion,  forms  of  government, 
art,  literature,  and  manners,  are 
merely  phenomena  of  national  lifa, 
and  presuppose  the  existence  of 
laws  which  actuate  and  of  condi- 
tions which  shape  and  control 
them.  It  was  Mr.  Buckle's  object 
to  collect  and  place  these  pheno- 
mena upon  a  scientific  basis,  to 
discover  the  law  of  their  growth, 
progress,  and  decline,  to  show  why 
on  some  soils  they  withered,  wl^ 
on  others  they  bore  fruit  an  hun- 
dred-fold. How  far  he  &iled  or 
how  far  he  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  science  of 
history,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determme :  we  are  merely  pointing 
to  the  high  and  arduous  oDJect  he 
set  before  himself. 

Secondly,  he  sinned  the  sin  of 
excessive  generalization.  It  may 
be  true  that  in  certain  cycles  or 
shorter  periods  of  time  the  sums 
of  human  acts  are  strangely  alike. 
It  may  be  true  also  that  statistics 
afford  to  history  one  of  its  most 
sure  and  instructive  axudliaries. 
But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  such 
tabular  records  are  not  only  in 
their  infancy,  but  as  regards  former 
times,  either  do  not  exist,  or  are 
most  scanty  and  precarious  aids  to 
truth.  At  the  best,  also,  they  re- 
present a  few  only  of  the  elements 
of  social  life,  and  probably  cen- 
turies of  exact  observation  must 
elapse  before  th^  can  be  per- 
mitted to  saperaede  the  other 
grotmdB,  moral,  mtelleetaal,  and 
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religious,  on  which  history  hitherto 
has  bi^n  constructed.  In  his 
anxiety,  if  not  indeed  his  determi- 
nation, to  find  a  comprehensive 
idea,  Mr.  Buckle  often  strains,  if 
he  does  not  misrepresent  facts. 
He  Ls  too  prone  to  assume  that 
men  under  similar  circumstances 
will  be  similar  themselves,  and 
leaves  scarcely  a  margin  for  the 
disturbances  of  passion,  custom,  or 
accident  Comets  are  tolerably 
regular  in  their  paths ;  but  Whar- 
tons  arc  far  from  being  plain  in 
their  motives  or  actions ;  and  if 
£suihion  be  very  potent,  and 

Lneallns,  when  frngalitj  could  charm, 
Had  roasted  tumipe  on  his  Sabine  farm, 

yet  it  is  unsafe  to  compute  how 
many  Luculluses  are  due  at  one 
period,  or  whether  *  adust  com- 
plexion* or  other  causes  invariably 
compel 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

We  might   ])roceed    to    specify 
other  instiuices  in  which  the  wide 

?:rasp  of  Mr.  Buckles  theory  de- 
eats  its  own  puq)oso,  and  leaves 
us  disposed  rather  to  abide  by  im- 
pnerfcct  light  than  to  follow  a  [)os- 
sible  meteor.  But  we  must  abstain 
from  comment  on  its  merits  and 
defects  iUike,  and  hasten  to  the 
conclusion.  We  cannot,  however, 
entirely  omit  mentioning  Mr. 
Bnckles  conversational  qualities. 
He  Wtis  not  a  sayer  of  smart  or 
brilliant  things  :  indeed,  wit  and 
humour  were  not  among  his  gifts, 
ile  wxs  no  granterof  pn>iH>sitions ; 
nor,  Inul  his  conversation  been  re- 
porte<l,  would  his  peritKU  have  been 
found  to  tlow  into  tlie  smooth  and 
regular  niouhls  of  the  late  Loni 
Maoiiuhiy's  social  discourse.  His 
voice  was  unmusical  and  his  man- 
ner rather  detiant.  But  one  could 
not  be  five  minuti's  in  a  room  with 
him  without  being  aware  tliat  a 
talker  unusually  informed  with 
book  knowledge  was  [>rescnt  Fnmi 
the  news  of  the  morning  to  the 
most  recondite  and  curious  recesses 
of  learning,  Mr.  Buckle  ranged 
freely ;  the  to^iics  of  the  day  fur- 
uishnig  him  with  a  wide  mund  of 
illustration  and  analogy,  and  not 
uufrequently  with  hardy  specuU- 


lions  on  the  future.  As,  however, 
he  mixed  more  with  his  fellow 
men^  the  current  of  Ids  conversation 
considerably  abated  in  its  volume. 
He  grew  more  willing  to  listen,  less 
disposed  to  controversy  or  to  mono- 
logue. The  softening  effect  of  in- 
creased intercourse  with  society,  as 
it  appeared  in  his  conversation,  so 
would  very  probably  have  gradu- 
ally influenced  the  dogmatic  and 
paradoxical  tone  of  his  writings. 

That  the  History  of  CivUization 
in  England  should  liave  excited 
some  angry  surprises,  if  not  a  deep 
feeling  of  indignation,  in  many 
quarters,  it  was  natural  to  expect* 
The  doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte 
are  not  palatable  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel;  and  although  Mr. 
Buckle  accepted  M.  Comte*s  creed 
with  reservation,  he  is  indebted  to 
it  for  some  of  his  theories.  He 
thus  ran  c<mnter  to  an  order  of 
men  not  indisposed  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  as  the  Court  of 
Arches  can  at  this  moment  testify, 
but  which,  ius  soon  as  its  conven- 
tional opiniims  are  attacked,  forms 
a  compact  phalanx  for  its  corporate 
defence.  *  The  Highlanders,*  says 
Baillie  Jar\'ie,  *may  give  each  other 
an  ill  name,  and  even  a  slash  with  a 
claymore,  but  in  the  eud  they  are 
sure  to  join  against  all  ceevelised 
pers<ins  who  liave  money  in  their 
]mrses  and  brccks  tm  their  hinder 
ends.*  Equally  sure  were  Mr. 
Buckle's  strictures  on  the  Kirk  and 
Predestination  to  draw  do^kii  u[M>n 
him  the  wrath  of  North  Britain. 
Hero-worshipi>ers,  again,  have  no 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  s|>ecu* 
lations,Hince  he  resolve.s  the  course 
of  history  into  cycles  and  a  system, 
and  ascril>es  but  little  i)ennancnt 
influence  to  individual  soldiers, 
statesmen,  or  saints.  (iiblxin 
nettled  the  ecclesiastical  bo<ly  more 
by  his  inuendoes  tlian  by  his  direct 
iiuputjitions.  Mr.  Buckle  flghts 
against  it,  not  with  the  foil  of 
irony,  but  with  the  wh«>le  armoury 
of  distrust  and  detianci'.  Some  of 
the  castigatiim  he  got,  he  merited : 
for  some  of  his  charges  were  ill- 
considered  and  unfi)undi*«l ;  but 
tliesc,  the  faults  of  seoluAiou  and 
incxiKsr"*-*^  *«  not,  in  the  main, 
affect  ^  t*"»*  * 
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of  men  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  present  profit  nor  hononr.  Be  what 
irresponsible  power,  and  of  all  they  may  the  faults  of  the  book, 
classes,  the  clergy  least.  the  merits  of  the  author  are  ster- 
Thisj  however,  is  not  the  place,  ling.  He  sought  knowledge  for  its 
even  did  oar  limits  allow  of  it,  for  own  sake :  for  knowledge  he  gave 
analysing  Mr.  Buckle's  work.  That  up  his  youthj  his  talents,  his  for- 
has  been  done  by  other  hands  at  a  time,  and  possibly  his  life.  Truisms 
more  convenient  season.  We  have  did  not  deter,  nor  shadows^  intimi- 
sought,  in  this  slight  sketch  of  date  him ;  whatever,  in  his  judg- 
him,  to  delineate  the  author,  and  ment,  had  hitherto  retarded,  or  was 
not  his  book.  That  the  latter  will  likely  to  retard  in  future,  the  pro- 
remain  a  fragment  is  probable —  gress  of  men,  he  denounced:  what- 
neither  the  man  nor  the  circum-  ever,  in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to 
stances  which  favoured  or  hindered  accelerate  or  secure  it,  he  advo- 
it  are  likely  soon  to  recur.  'Dat  eated.  If  we  cannot  inscribe  it  on 
Qalenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  ho-  the  roll  of  historians  or  philoso- 
nores :'  we  are  not  likely  again  to  phers  <^  the  hi^est  order,  y«t  the 
see  so  much  learning  and  ability  name  of  HjEimeT  Thomas  Buckls 
employed  upon  themes  which  re-  merits  a  high  place  on  the  list  of 
munerate  the  student  with  neither  earnest  sedcers  for  Tra& 


DESOLATA. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  NATION  ON   THE  DI8TBE8S  IN  LANOASHIBB. 

TJUMBLED  she  croucheth,  wailing  in  the  dost, 
-^  Striving  with  bitter  shame  to  rise  again ; 
Shame  on  thee,  England,  if  with  all  thy  wealth. 
The  helpless  and  the  homeleaa  cxy  in  vain! 

Oh  God,  how  long — how  long  this  fearful  cry. 
How  long  this  growing  list  of  infant  dead  P 

The  bitterest  pang  a  mother's  heart  can  know — 
Dear  children  clamouring  in  vain  for  bread. 

Think  of  it,  happy  mother,  as  thou  claspst 

Thy  fair-haired  darling  to  thine  own  glad  tttartj 

Think  of  tho«e  crying  little  ones  who  pine, 
Un-nourished  fledglings  in  a  starving  nest  I 

Think  of  it,  fathers,  in  the  dead  nigfat-wakh; 

Think  of  it,  bnahands,  and  your  happy  wives; 
How  Famine  nden  triumphant  in  her  power. 

And  Death  stalks  busy  in  thoae  human  hifss ! 


Think  of  the  baby-faces,  {unched  and  ' 

Think  of  the  full  church-yard  where  duldheod  slesps ; 
Think  of  the  silent  hearths  and  desolate, 

Where  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children  weeps! 

Ah,  think  on  thy  soft  couch  of  those  sad  homes : 

The  wailing  iniant  on  the  wasted  breast 
Give !  of  thy  more  than  plenty — ^pebblt  gpv^ 
And  God,  who  giveth  all,  shall  hold  thee  Usssed  J 

AmiT  H.  Baumar. 
▲  ▲a 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SIBTEBS. 

I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  filled,  and  so  becoming. 

Shakspkare. 

Bear  tbrough  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

LOHOFBLLOW. 


'  TIN  monsieur  qui  demande  a 
^  parler  avec  mademoiselle.' 
With  these  words,  Lisett^,  a 
sharp-featured,  dark-eyed  country 
girl,  who  acted  as  butler  and  foot- 
man in  the  small  household  of  the 
Ch&teau  de  Bellefor6t,  threw  open 
the  door  of  a  large  apartment  where 
the  two  English  girls  were  sitting; 
and  darting  back  at  once  to  her 
work  in  tJie  kitchen,  left  Adrian 
L*Estrange  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

The  room  was  very  long,  and  of 
four  large  windows  whicli  opened 
on  to  the  sunny  garden,  three  had 
their  jalousies  closed  against  the 
summer  heat ;  but  the  fourth  and 
farthest  from  the  door  was  open, 
and  as  Adrian  entered,  the  figure 
of  a  man,  who  was  seated  in  a 
distant  corner  of  the  apartment, 
slipped  out  and  disappeared  so 
quickly  that,  dazzled  b^  the  sudden 
transition  from  sunhght  to  the 
shaded  room,  his  exit  was  un- 
observed by  tlie  new-comer. 

The  two  ^irls  rose,  and  both 
appeared  agitated,  though  with 
very  different  feelings,  at  the  sight 
of  their  unexpected  visitor.  Lilmn's 
sweet  face  lighted  up  with  smiles 
and  blushes,  and  between  pleasure 
and  basil  fulness,  looked  most  be- 
witcliing'  but  the  effect  ])rod need 
on  llachel  was  strangely  different. 
She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  clasped 
her  hands  nervously,  glancing  at 
the  same  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  room  where  her  father  had 
been  sitting,  with  an  expres-nion  of 
terror  on  her  countenance.  SSeeing 
that  he  was  no  longer  there,  she 
gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief;  and 
then  turning  to  Adrian,  she  ad- 
dressed him  with  cold  courtesy, 


and  begged  to  know  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

*  Pray  forgive  mc,  if  my  intru- 
sion is  unwelcome,'  was  his  reply ; 
*  but  I  wished  to  return  this  locket 
to  its  owner.  I  found  it  after  you 
left  the  shop  yesterday,  and  Ma- 
dame Blondel  informed  me  it  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  ladies.* 

He  held  out  the  locket  as  lie 
spoke,  and  llacliers  face  at  once 
lost  its  cold  expression,  and  lighted 
U|)  with  joy,  even  while  her  eyes 
tilled  witii  tears.  She  took  the 
locket,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

*0h,  my  dear  locket!  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times,  Mr. ^ 

*  KEstrange '  suggested  Adrian, 
llachel    made  a   graceful  little 

bow  to  acknowledge  the  introduc- 
tion. 

*  And  now.  allow  me  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  Madame ^' 

*  Bcmtemps,*  said  Lilian,  and  all 
three  laughed. 

This  very  small  joke  ])laced  them 
at  once  on  an  easier  footing ;  and 
Adrian,  in  ])ursuance  of  a  plan 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  him 
during  his  morning  meditations, 
remarked, 

'This  chateau  is  a  magnificent 
building.  I  am  staying  at  Alain- 
ville  just  now  to  study*  (l»e  omittc<l 
to  say  tr/i//0,  *  and  I  should  be  very 
grateful  for  permission  to  sketch 
here.  The  Ja^U  is  remarkably 
line.* 

Kachel  fn)ze  again  at  once  ;  and 
regardles.s  of  an  imploring  look 
fn)ni  Lilian,  answered  in  her 
coldest  tones, 

*That  is  a  pennission  whicli  the 
inttndaitf,  M,  Bubinot,  will,  1  be- 
lieve, reatlilv  p*  The  prinriiial 
part  of  th'  '4  suowii  to 
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strangers  by  the  order  of  Prince 

,    but    the   wing   which   we 

occupy  is  quite  distinct  from  it; 
and  as  my  father  is  a  great  invalid, 
and  sees  no  oni  (with  a  stress  on 
the  words),  *  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  obtain  admittance  to  iJl  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  the  chateau  in  the 
usual  way.' 

*  Thank  you.  Then  I  have  only 
to  apologize  for  my  intrusion. 
Good  morDing.' 

He  looked  at  Lilian,  though  he 
spoke  to  Rachel ;  and  the  poor 
child  said,  artlessly, 

*  Do  not  call  it  an  intrusion,  when 
you  came  to  bring  Rachel  her  dear 
locket.  She  cried  last  night  when 
she  missed  it,  and  I  tmnk  she 
might  be  civil,  at  least,  to  the  per- 
son who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  here  to  restore  it  to  her.* 

*  Lily !'  exclaimed  Rachel,  re- 
provingly; and  Lilian,  feeling  very 
much  ashamed  of  her  unthinking 
outburst,  coloured  deeply,  while 
her  poor  little  heart,  between 
timidity  and  the  nameless  joy  it 
felt  in  Adrian's  presence,  fluttered 
like  one  of  her  own  pet  pigeons. 
Rachel  turned  again  to  their 
visitor. 

*  I  am  sorry  if  I  appear  uncour- 
teous;  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
receive  strangers,  and  we  came  here 
in  search  of  complete  retirement,  so 
1  hope  you  will  forgive  any  appa- 
rent want  of  politeness  on  my  part.' 

She  looked  like  an  empress  as 
she  spoke  those  few  words:  there 
was  much  quiet  dimity  about  this 
pale,  sad-looking  girl. 

Adrian  assured  her  that  it  was 
he  who  needed  forgiveness,  that  he 
had  been  led  by  his  wish  to  restore 
the  locket,  and  perhaps  to  see  his 
countrywomen  once  more,  into 
what  he  now  felt  to  be  an  intru- 
sion ;  and  with  a  bow  to  both 
sisters,  and  one  look  si  Lilian 
which  said  more  than  he  meant  it 
should,  he  departed. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed 
than  Lilian,  with  her  cheeks  all  in 
a  flame  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
exclaimed, 

*  Rachel,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  never  to  speak  to 
another  human  being  for  the  whole 
of  our  wretched  lives  f 


^  Lily,  Lily,  what  ails  you  ?  said 
Rache^  looking  at  her  sister  in 
surprise. 

'Why  were  you  so  rude  and  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  L'Estrangel  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  as 
we  never  see  a  human  creature  in 
this  dreadful  place ^ 

'  Lilian,  you  know  papa  has  im- 
portant reasons  for  wishing  to  see 
no  one.* 

*  So  you  tell  me.  I  am  treated 
like  a  child ;  I  know  nothinjg  of 
your  mysteries :  I  am  not  admitted 
into  yours  and  papa's  confidence: 
but  one  thing  I  do  know  too  we^ 
— I  am  lonely  here,  and  wretehed, 
and  miserable,  and  I  wish  I  was 
dead.' 

She  burst  into  passionate  tears. 
Rachel  went  up  to  ner,  and  put  her 
arm  round  her  with  infinite  ten- 


'  Lily,  my  dearest,  if  anything  is 
concealed  from  you,  it  is  from 
love,  because  you  are  too  young  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  trouble  tiiat 
weighs  us  to  the  very  earth.' 

*  And  so  I  am  too  young  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  snail,'  sobbed  Lilian, 
enduring  her  sister's  caress,  but 
not  returning  it.  *  I  am  too  young 
to  be  shut  up  here  in  this  horrible 
ruin,  like  a  toad  in  a  stone,  as  if  I 
had  a  spare  life  to  throw  away,  and 
could  laford  to  have  no  eiyoyment, 
no  happiness,  no  comfort  in  tlds 
one.' 

She  cried  passionately. 

'  Oh,  Lily,  my  darling,  you  make 
me  so  unhappy !  If  I  could  give 
them  to  you,  you  should  have  all 
the  joys  your  heart  could  desire ; 
but  it  cannot  be — oh,  believe  me, 
it  cannot,  cannot  be.  lily,  remem- 
ber mamma  left  you  to  me  with 
her  last  words  for  my  own  child ; 
and  trust  me,  my  little  darling,  I 
would  give  my  ufe  to  spare  yoa 
sorrow.' 

The  wayward  young  creature  was 
touched  at  once  by  these  words, 
and  in  her  torn  wound  her  loving 
arms  round  her  sister. 

^Rachel,  dear,  fondve  me.  I  am 
an  ungrateful  wretch.  You  know 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  aod 
I  ought  to  require  nothing  bat  your 
society  to  make  me  happy;  but  I 
have  felt  so  wietdied  of  lal»— 
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more  than  ever  since  your  illness 
— ^knowing  that  there  is  a  secret  be- 
tween papa  and  you,  and  seeing  how 
grave  and  sad  it  makes  yon.  And 
tiben  the  strange  way  we  left 
£ngland,  and  this  mystery  about 
changing  our  name.  I  felt  so  thank- 
ful that  Mr.  L'Estrange  did  not 
ask  it  I  think  I  would  rather 
have  choked  than  have  told  him 
we  were  called  Dubois.  I  do  hate 
lying  !* 

*  ISo  do  1/  said  Rachel,  with  un- 
utterable sadness  in  her  voice. 
'  But  do  not  let  us  talk  about  it. 
Lily.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
see  Mr.  L'Estrange  again,  and  I 
hope  nobody  else  will  And  us  out' 


Poor  little  Lilian  did  not  look  as 
if  this  were  a  very  cheering  sw^ 
position ;  but  she  dried  her  eyes^ 
and  bravely  resolved  not  to  add  to 
KachcFs  troubles  the  knowledge  of 
those  vague,  unsatisfied  longings 
that  filled  her  own  throbbing  heart* 
The  only  result  of  this  momentarj 
interruption  to  their  seclusion  waa^ 
that  Kachel  confined  herself  and 
her  sister  more  strictly  than  ev^ 
to  the  narrow  precincts  of  their 
own  garden,  till  Lilian  began  to 
droop  like  a  caged  bird,  and  the 
same  hea^'y  gloom  settled  on  her 
sweet  young  face  that  bad  already 
robbed  that  of  her  sister  of  its 
youth  and  freshness. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ADEEAIL 

Love  T  I  will  tell  tbee  what  it  is  to  love. 

It  13  to  build  with  hnmau  thoughts  a  shrine 

Where  Hope  sits  brooding  like  a  beauteous  doTe  ; 

When  Time  seems  joung,  and  Life  a  thing  diTine. 

All  tastes,  all  pleasures,  all  desires  coiubine 

To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 

Above,  the  stars  in  shroudless  beauty  sfaiue. 

Around,  the  streams  their  flowery  margins  kiss. 

And  if  there's  UeaTen  on  Earth,  that  lleav*n  is  surely  thi^. 

0.  SWAIS. 


VAINLY  did  Adrian  L'Estrange 
linger  day  after  day  in  the 
neiKhbourh(M>d  of  the  Cliateau  do 
Bel leforot  after  his  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  improve  li  is  acquaintance 
with  tlie  two  sisters.  Vainly  did 
poi>r  little  Lilian  s  heart  yearn  in 
secret  for  another  chance  meeting 
with  him  who  had  stirred  its  depths 
with  a  j^iance.  They  di<l  not  meet 
again  for  Hi>me  weeks.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  Adri^ui  watched  the  small 
ctmgregation  that  attcndcil  the 
Protestant  *  Temple;*  and  atleujrth 
his  |K*rscveranre  wan  rewunkd  by 
seeing  the  ytmng  l*lngli.sh  };irls,  at- 
tended by  Madame  l^mtcmps,  enter 
the  cha|)el ;  and  following;,  fmuid 
himself,  as  if  by  accident,  seated 
near  Lilian.  i>f  course,  he  hatl  no 
hynni-lxMik  :  and  it  was  but  an  art 
of  civility  on  the  younx  iiirV*  j):irt 
to  otTer  him  hers.  Th*'y  l<K»kiNl 
over  it  together  ;  and  Adrian's  rich 
tenor  voice  gave  a  beauty  and  ex- 
pression to  the  grand  <dd  Lutheran 
nymns  whidi  LQian  had  never  per- 


ceived in  them  before.  She  per- 
formed her  devotions  with  scru- 
pulous attention,  feeling  a  calm  and 
elevation  of  soul,  poor  child,  which 
she  had  ni»t  ex|K.*nenced  for  lung. 
In  all  real  happiness  there  i^  some- 
thing which  raises  the  heart  t«)wards 
the  ^Source  of  joy  ami  bliiss ;  and 
Lilian  felt  so  very  happy  with 
Adrian  by  her  siile,  that  her  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  were  insensibly 
tinged  with  a  new  fer\'uur. 

\Viicn  the  service  wa.s  over,  he 
sto<Hi  aside  to  h  t  the  sisters  )ia.sH 
him.  with  a  faint  ho}>e  that  Itachei 
nii;4nt  speak  ;  but  U-yond  a  grave 
bow  she  t<K>k  no  heed  4»f  his  pre- 
sence, and  they  ]ia.>sed  on. 

It  was  a  J'ttr  day  at  Alainville, 
and  the  *  place'  was  crowditl. 
Maihime  llontenipH  clutcheil  the 
arm  of  riach«l  witli  «ine  h.ind,  and 
was  look  ill;;  riiuntl  to  >ef-ure  Lilian 
with  the  oUj.t.  wh«n  Adrian  inter- 
posed, an«l  iillVrcd  hi>  arm,  siiying 
quietly  ti»  lUchel— 

*  You  will  alio*"        the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  you  safdy  throa^  the 
crowd' 

Bachel  conld  not  very  well  refuse ; 
and  Lily,  with  a  throbbing  hearty 
found  herself  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  Adrian  among  the  throng  of 
holiday-makers;  while,  as  far  as 
her  perceptions  of  outward  tldngs 
went,  they  might  have  been  wander- 
ing in  the  great  desert  itself.  They 
walked  on  in  troubled  silence: 
Adrian  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
speak,  for  the  bare  commonplace 
words  which  were  all  that  the 
situation  appeared  to  wftrrant,  were 
too  strangely  at  variance  with  those 
that  rushed  into  his  mind;  and 
Lilian  could  not  have  uttered  a 
syllable,  if  her  life  had  depended 
upon  it.  So  the  precious  longed- 
for  moments  were  slipping  by ;  and 
at  last,  seeing  they  were  within 
sight  of  the  aiibergt  of  the  LUm 
d'or^  at  whose  door  stood  the  cAor- 
d-banc  waiting  for  the  sisters, 
Adrian  said,  hurriedly — 

*  Am  1  never  to  see  you  again  f 
Do  you  never  leave  the  ch&teau  f 

'Not  often,'  she  whispered: 
^  Each  el  does  not  like  to  walk  on 
the  cfuzussSe.' 

*  But  sometimes f 

*  Sometimes  we  walk  out  a  little 
in  the  evening;  but  we  have  a 
large  garden  and  a  field  of  our 
own,  and  we  scarcely  go  beyond 
them.' 

'  I  am  engaged  on  some  sketches 
of  the  chateau,  which  I  should  so 
much  like  to  show  you.  Do  you 
never  come  on  the  south  terrace f 

*Very,  very  seldom — now  and 
then,  if  tliere  is  no  chance  of  any- 
body being  about.' 

*l)o  you  not  think  that  Miss 
Dubois ' 

'Oh,  please  call  her  Rachel!' 
exclaimed  Lilv ;  then  coloured 
painfully  at  the  indiscretion  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty.  With 
difficulty  concealing  his  delight, 
Adrian  said  quietly — 

'  Do  ask  Miss  Rachel  to  come  to 
the  terrace  to-morrow  evening.  It 
would  give  me  so  much  pleasure 
to  have  your  opinion  of  my  draw- 
ings ;  and  you  know  the  ch&teau 
is  not  open  on  Monday  to  strangers, 
though  I  have  a  general  permission 
to  study  there.' 


'  Lilian  T  sud  Rachel,  who  had 
stopped,  and  was  waiting  for  her  a 
little  in  advance. 

'We  will  come  if  poanble,'  Lily 
said,  hurriedly,  and  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  Adrian's  arm,  she 
darted  off  to  join  her  sister. 

All  manner  of  innocent  arts  were 
vainly  practised  by  the  poor  child 
on  the  following  day  to  induce 
Rachel  to  acccmipany  her  to  the 
south  terrace  ot  the  ch&teao. 
Either  Rachel  surmised  that  she 
had  some  concealed  motive— for 
Lily  found  it  so  impossible  to  help 
blushing  when  sue  mentioned 
Adrian's  name,  that  she  never  al- 
luded to  him  now— or  the  headache 
which  she  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
was  a  true  one.  At  length,  poor 
little  Lilian's  inclination  overcame 
her  prudence,  and  she  said,  care- 
lessly— 

*  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  my  gomg  there  after  tea  without 
you?    It  is  quite  safe  there.' 

*  Qo  if  you  like,  dear,*  saidRachc^ 
sadly.  Her  heart  ached  for  this 
poor  child,  with  the  spring  of  youth 
and  joy  so  strong  within  her,  de- 
barred from  all  the  indulgences 
natural  to  her  age.  Sorrow  had 
made  Rachel  old  oefore  her  time  ; 
still  it  was  but  a  little  while  since 
she,  too,  had  been  a  young,  joy- 
loving  girl,  and  she  sympathised 
only  too  deeply  in  the  unsatisfied 
longings  of  Lily's  heart. 

Tne  sun  set,  and  the  stars  came 
out  one  by  one  in  the  clear  evening 
sky.  Adrian  L'Estrange  was  once 
more  losing  all  hope  of  that  day 
seeing  her  who  haa  suddenly  be- 
come all  the  worid  to  him:  but, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  and  stillness 
of  the  hour,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out some  latent  hope  lingering  in 
his  heart  that  she  might  yet  come, 
he  waited  on  the  terrace. 

There  were  stone  seats  placed 
on  it  at  intervals,  sheltered  by  pro- 
jections in  the  bmiding.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  comer  of  one  of 
these ;  and,  as  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  alon^  began 
singing  softly  to  himself.  Sua  feel* 
in^  found  so  faithful  an  interpre- 
tation in  the  *  serenade'  in  Ihn  Pa»- 
quakf  that,  almost  uncoiisciottsfa^ 
ne  suig  it  throughout;  aadtiiOQffft 
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'*d  mirvoix*  with  an  intensity  of 
expression  of  wliicli  he  was  quite 
unaware. 

A  light  step  sounded  on  the 
gravel  as  he  ceased,  and  Lilian 
stood  before  him.  She  had  been 
listening  for  sonic  minutes,  and 
every  note  of  the  passionate  melody 
found  an  echo  in  her  heart.  She 
came  timidly  nearer,  half  repenting 
of  having  succeedea  in  the  object 
she  had  so  lately  longed  to  attam. 

*  At  last !'  he  said,  sprinmng  up. 
lie  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
drew  her  gently  nearer  to  him. 
Lily,  poor  cjiild,  unknowing  in  the 
world  and  its  ways,  felt  only  her 
own  exceeding,  trembling  ha))pi- 
ness  at  being  tliere,  and  feeling 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  her ;  and 
she  stood  witli  her  hands  in  his, 
without  thinking  of  witlulniwing 
them. 

*  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is 
not  one  of  my  dreams,'  said  Adrian, 
looking  fondly  at  her.  *  I  have  so 
often  fancied  that  one  day  I  might 
by  a  happy  chance  see  you  here,  and 
speak  to  you ;  and  now,  now  that 
you  are  really  here,  I  CiUi  scarcely 
realize  it.' 

*  Perhaps  I  did  wrong  to  come,' 
said  lilian,  simply.  '  Rachel  had 
a  bad  headache,  and  t<»ld  me  I 
niight  come  alone*    but  then   she 

di(l  not  know A  deep  blush 

finished  the  sentence. 

'  If  she  had  known,  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  have  forl)idden  you.  Be- 
lieve nic,  I  would  not  intrude  my 
society  on  you,  did  I  not  feel  and 
know  that  my  motives  would  bvar 
the  closest  scrutiny.  1  sw  that 
you  and  your  sisttT  are  peculiarly 
situated  ;  and  without  set'kin;;  tc» 
]»ry  into  your  hi^tmy,  I  know  there 
must  be  wmie  powerful  rcjisiui  for 
your  absolute  seclusion.  i>ut  no 
one  can  be  the  worse  for  having  a 
tnie  and  faithful  friend ;  and  if 
you  an<l  Miss  Kachel  e<»uld  learn  to 
consider  me  as  «»ne,aiid  let  me  now 
and  then  have  the  privilege  <»f  see- 
ing you,  it  could  surely  ihi  you  no 
harm,  and  it  would  be  such  happi- 
ness to  me  !* 

'  It  is  on  )>ai)a*s  account,'  an- 
swercil  Lily.  *  He  wishes  to  see 
nobody,  and  Uachel  does  all  he 
wishes. 


*  But  would  he  prevent  you  and 
your  sister  from  seeing  any  one  T 

*  I  do  not  know— I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  all  about,  for  they  think 
me  too  young ;  and  when  we  left 
Engknd,  I  was  cmlytold  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  come  and 
live  here,  as  papa  had  been  very 
unfortunate.  He  said,  too,  that  we 
must  be  called  Dubois.  ()h,  I  httU 
to  be  called  Dubois !' 

*  If  I  may  call  you  Lily,  I  want 
no  other  name :  it  suits  you  so  well. 
Why  should  we  not  do  without 
surnames  altogether  ?  and  you  can 
call  me  Adrian.' 

*  There  is  no  occasion  for  that. 
Your  name,  you  told  us,  is  Mr. 
L'Estrange;  and  i/ou  have  no  reason 
to  hide  it,'  she  said,  sadly. 

*  None ;  but  I  have  a  fancy  to  do 
without  it;  and  after  all,  our 
Christian  names  are  those  which 
j)roi)erlybelongto  us  as  individusJs. 
So  do  let  me  hear  you  C4ill  me 
Adrian.' 

*No,  I  wtmld  rather  not,'  an- 
swered LilLin,  gently.  *  You  must 
see  there  is  a  great  difference.  I 
know  your  name,  and  need  call 
you  by  no  other;  but  havin-j:  ouco 
admitted  that  ours  is  not  Dubois, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  go  on  using 
it.  We  ciin  be  Richel  ami  Lilian 
to  you  for  the  few  times  we  are 
likelv  to  meet.' 

*  very  well,  Lilian — Lily — it  shall 
be  as  you  please,'  renlietl  Adrian, 
feeling  that  he  loved  her  all  the 
better  for  the  intuitive  modesty 
that  thus  showed  itself  amid  her 
utter  ignorance  of  all  conventional 
rules  of  propriety.  For  the  rest 
of  that  long  evening  walk,  he  >tu- 
di(»usly  av(»ideil  all  dan;;en»us 
ground,  and  sou^^dit  Ut  engage  her 
attention  and  pleasi'  her  fancy 
nierely  as  an  agreeable  actpiain- 
tiUK-e.  His  great  wish  wa.-*  to  leatl 
her  ;ira<lually,  by  slow  de;;rces,  to 
the  knowli'<l;;e  and  C(»mpreiiensi>)n 
of  his  infinite  hiveforher  :  and  the 

IKiwerful  c<»ntrol  he  exercised  «»ver 
limsi'lf  met  with  its  own  re  wan  I. 
Lilian  gaineil  counige  to  tell  her 
sister  <»ft heir  meetiii^;  and  l^chel, 
who  coulil  n<"^  touched  by 

the  ^e^pect<  tho""^   *«» 

Adrian  in  t 
■  n  I 
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happy  evening  meetings  on  the 
terrace.  Tlie  chateau  gardens  now 
became  to  Lilian  the  bright  en- 
chanted fairy-land  which  every 
spot  appears  when  hallowed  and 
glorified  by  the  radiance  of  a  first 
and  all-absorbing  passion.  As 
Adrian's  character  developed  itself 
in  the  unrestrained  intimacy  of 
daily  association,  the  poor  cliild 
learned  to  regard  him  witli  a  love 
that  was  almost  worship;  while 
her  calm,  melancholy  sister  gra- 
dually threw  away  all  her  mis- 
givings, and  indulged  in  the  charm 
of  once  more  possessing  a  friend 
to  be  loved  and  trusted. 

Of  their  father,  Adrian  saw  no- 
thing. He  never  entered  the  house ; 
and  the  only  indication  of  a  male 


presence  reached  him  now  and  then 
in  the  odour  of  a  cigar  from  the 
lime-walk  in  their  private  garden, 
which  joined  one  end  of  the  terrace. 
This  state  of  matters  went  on  for 
several  weeks,  and  all  three  began 
to  regard  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  countries  appear  to  look 
on  the  frozen  highway  of  some  great 
river,  where  they  pass  to  and  fro,  as 
if  it  would  remain  thus,  firm  and 
solid,  to  the  end  of  time  ;  when  a 
trifling  incident,  like  the  first 
ominous  crack  of  the  ice  at  the 
ai)proach  of  spring,  let  in  a  torrent 
of  emotions  and  discoveries  which 
broke  up  the  fair-seeming  but  false 
foundation  of  their  happiness,  and 
swept  it  away,  as  with  a  flood,  for 
ever. 


CHAPTEK  VIIL 

WAKING. 

Love  is  life's  end  ;  an  end  but  never  ending, 

All  joys,  all  sweets,  all  happiness,  awarding, 

Love  is  life's  wealth,  (ne'er  spent,  but  ever  spending,) 

More  rich  by  giving,  taking  by  discarding. 

Love's  life's  reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding  ; 

Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  fond  care  remove  : 

Ah  !  should' St  thou  live  but  once  love's  sweets  to  prove, 

Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unless  thou  Uve  to  love. 

Spenskr. 


IT  wjis  now  the  vintage-time,  and 
Adrian  L'Estrange  was  one  day 
taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  thick 
wood  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Chateau  de  Belleforet,  when  he 
heard  a  confused  sound  of  voices 
on  the  highway,  from  which  he 
was  not  far  distant.  It  was  by  no 
means  uncoinnion  at  this  season  to 
meet  with  parties  of  peasants  who 
had  been  doing  their  best  towards 
creating  a  demand  for  the  new 
vintage,  by  diminishing  the  stock- 
in-hand  of  the  landlords  of  caba- 
rets, and  at  first  Adrian  paid  no 
attention  to  the  .sounds  which  met 
his  ear.  Presently,  however,  he 
stopi^ed  and  listenea intently;  then 
dashing  at  once  into  the  thick 
wood,  he  forced  his  way  through 
brake  and  briar  to  the  spot  whence 
the  noise  proceeded. 

He  arrived  just  in  time.  Eachel 
and  Lilian  were  standing  clinging 
to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 


tipsy  peasants  ;  who,  after  indulg- 
ing in  some  merriment  at  their 
expense,  were  proceeding  to  more 
open  insults.  In  his  normal  state, 
the  French  rustic  is  a  harmless 
peaceable  individual  enough ;  some- 
what addicted  to  pleasarftry  of  a 
not  over-refined  description,  prone 
to  laughter,  and  easily  moved  to 
tears:  but  though  coarse,  not 
brutal  in  his  outward  demeanour. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  verre-de-vin  in 
the  ascendant,  than  he  becomes  a 
changed  l)eing :  the  monkey  ele- 
ment in  his  nature  retires  to  give 
place  to  the  tiger ;  and  of  all  forms 
of  humanity  tliere  is  scarcely  one 
to  be  more  dreaded  or  avoided 
than  a  drunken  disorderly  French 
peasant. 

Surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  these 
men,  the  two  English  girls  stood, 
unable  to  advance  or  retreat. 
Kachel  had  thrown  one  arm  round 
her  sister,  and  stood  erect  and 
calm,  witn  an  expression  in  her 
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steadfast  face  which  awed,  for  the 
moment,  even  the  rough,  brutal 
meu  who  surrounded  her.  Poor 
little  lily  was  weeping  wildly,  and 
trying  to  stop  her  ears  with  both 
hands,  while  the  rude  insulting 
jests  of  her  tormentors  dyed  her 
checks  with  indignant  crimson. 
One  of  the  men,  bolder  or  more 
cowardly  than  his  fellows,  stepped 
forward  and  laid  hold  of  her  by 
tlie  shoulder,  to  separate  her  from 
her  sister.  Lily  gave  a  wild  shriek, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  crush- 
ing blow  from  behind  sent  the 
ruman  down  on  the  jxive,  where  he 
lay  motionless.  Two  more  well- 
directed  and  scientific  efiforts  in  the 
same  style  disiK)sed  of  a  couple  of 
fellows  who  ciiine  to  their  com- 
rade's assistance,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  ^  for  the  rest  of  the 
men,  not  feehng  di.si)osed  to  con- 
tinue the  combat,  even  with  the 
enormous  odds  in  their  favour, 
slunk  away,  leaving  their  wounded 
on  tlie  field ;  and  Adrian,  quietly 
taking  Lilian's  arm  in  his,  said. 

'Don't  do  this  again,  llachel :  T 
might  not  have  l)een  so  near.' 

*  Oh,  thank  God  you  were  !'  ex- 
claimed Rachel,  now  giving  way  to 
her  bravely-rei)ressed  ten-or ;'  *  I 
was  not  afraid  for  myself,  but  for 
Lily.; 

*  Lily,  my  own  darling,*  said 
Adrian,  to  the  weeping  girl,  who 
was  clinging  to  his  arm ;  *  you 
should  have  some  <me  always  near 
who  wcndd  be  bettor  able  to  pro- 
tect you  than  even  this  dear,  brave 
sister.  Lily, dearest,  will  you  cling 
to  me  always  as  you  do  now  ;  will 
you  let  my  arm  shield  y«m  from  all 
danger r 

*Oh,  Adrian!  so  gladly!'  She 
lifted  her  faie  for  a  moment  to 
meet  his  glance  of  h)ve,  then  down 
it  went  a^ain,  and  she  we])t  over 
her  exceeding  happiness,  even  nu»re 
than  she  had  done  a  moment  l>e- 
fore  with  shame  and  terror. 

*Stay,  Adrian,  stay!'  exclaimed 
llachel,  hastily:  'thi.^  cannot  bi* : 
oh,  you  do  not  know  what  y<»n  are 
saying ;  we  are  unhappy  enougli 
alrea<iy    do  not  break  her  heart  !* 

*Oik1  forbid.  He  knows  that  I 
love  her  with  the  whole  stn^ngth  of 
my  being,  and    you  must  surely 


have  seen  it  too,  Rachel ;  you  can- 
not have  been  so  blind.' 

'Alas,  alas!  I  ought  to  haTB 
known  it  would  come  to  this  I 
How  weak  and  wrong  I  have 
been !  and  yet  it  seemed  so  hard  to 
deny  her  the  one  pleasure  of  her 
life."^ 

*  And  why  deny  it  to  her  ?  though 
you  may  not  think  me  worthy  of 
such  a  treasure,  I  have  an  honest 
heart  and  an  untainted  name  to 
offer  her.' 

'  Oh,  hush,  hush ;  this  is  worse 
than  all  1  I  implore  you  to  say  no 
more  now.  Lily,  my  dearest,  my 
poor  little  sister,  come  home  with 
me,  and  God  grant  that  you  mav 
not  suffer  tcx)  deeply  for  my  weak 
indulgence !' 

Lily  instinctively  T^dthdrew  her- 
self irom  the  arm  which  Adrian 
had  thrown  round  her,  and  walked 
beside  him,  silent  and  trembling, 
while  Rachel  spoke.  Adrian  made 
no  efibrt  to  detain  her,  but  as  they 
stopped  at  the  garden  door,  he  said, 
gravely, 

*  Lilian,  listen  to  me.  I  tell  you 
here,  before  your  sister,  who  seems 
to  be  your  only  sup]M)rt  and  j pro- 
tector, that  I  h)ve  yim  more  than 
my  life  -that  1  seek  no  blessinff 
fnnn  heaven  but  your  love,  and 
that,  with  it,  I  require  nothing 
more.  A  mystery — it  may  >)e  a 
dark  one — hangs  round  ycm.  Be  it 
what  it  may,  1  seek  not  to  j»cne- 
trate  it — yf»ur  name,  your  station, 
are  nothing  U » me.  1 1  i** you  I  h)ve, 
you  my  soul  longs  for — an<l  now 
answer  me  with  one  word,  one 
loi»k.  IKk.^  your  heart  echo  these 
words  or  not  ( 

*  Rachel,  R:ichel.  what  must  I 
say  i  what  must  1  do  T  implored 
Lily,  without  venturing  even  a 
hwik  at  Adrian. 

*  Answer  him  truly,  my  <iarling. 
Surh  a  f|ue^ti<»n  mu^i  be  answert»d 
as  it  is  asked,'  said  Raelu-1,  sadly. 

*Then  I  //•#  love  you  :  oh  ;\«irian, 
my  Adrian.  \  Uvo  ynu  with  my 
whi»le  siiul !'  and  Lily  foun«l  her- 
self in  ;\dria!rs  arms,  with  his 
kisses  thriliiiig  from  her  lii»s  into 
her  Vi-ry  lieart.  Karhi!  >X*Htd  by, 
with  an  expres^^ion  on  her  face 
HXU'U  a^  ;m  .-uigi'l  might  have  worn 
in  I'anuiise,  watching  the  bliss  of 
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our  first   parents,  and  foreseeing 
their  doom. 

*  You  are  answered  now,  Adrian,' 
she  said,  at  length.  '  Leave  us  for 
a  while,  there  is  much  that  I  must 
say  to  my  sister,  still  more  that  I 
must  think  and  pray  over  alone.' 

She  drew  Lilian  gently  within 
the  garden,  and  shut  the  door; 
and  scarcely  knowing  whether  he 
was  happy  or  miserable,  Adrian 
L'Estrange  returned  in  a  tumult  of 
feeling  to  the  little  village  inn 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
for  some  weeks  past. 

About  an  hour  later,  a  knock  at 
his  chamber  door  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  black-eyed 
Lisette,  who  placed  a  small  note 
in  his  liand,  '  cfe  la  jxtrt  de  Made- 
7noiselU,^  and  begged  for  an  an- 
swer. 

Adrian  opened  it  hastily — it  con- 
tained these  words, — 

^  Will  you  come  to  the  south  ter- 
race to-night,  at  ten  o'clock?  I 
must  speak  with  you  alone. 

Kachel.' 

Adrian  looked  into  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  girl  who  stood  watching 
him,  and  merely  said,  *  Tell  made- 
moiselle thiit  she  shall  be  obeyed,' 
and  the  black-eyed  messenger 
turned  on  her  heel  in  silent  con- 
tempt for  the  niais  who  did  not 
even  improve  the  opportunity  by 
a  compliment  to  her  jolis  yeux,  and 
sulkily  departed. 

Iljichel  was  pacing  tlie  terrace 
with  hurried  steps  when  Adrian 
went  there  at  the  appointed  hour, 
but  stopped  suddenly  when  she 
saw  him.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
throb  till  each  pulsation  shook  the 
sligbt  frame  that  held  it,  and  every 
vestige  of  colour  faded  from  her 
cheek  and  lips. 

*  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
for  this  hour,'  were  her  first  words, 
*  Day  and  night,  for  weeks  and 
months,  the  thought  that  -such  a 
moment  would  come,  some  time 
and  by  some  means,  I  knew  not 
how  or  when,  has  haunted  me. 
How  could  I  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
know  that  it  would  be  through 
youl' 

*  llachel,  I  earnestly  beg  of  you 


to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,'  said 
Adrian.  *  I  believe  that  your  strong 
sense  of  right  is  urging  you  to 
make  me  some  disclosure  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is 
painful  to  you.  It  is  quite  need- 
less. Dear  Rachel,  you  took  me,  a 
stranger,  on  trust ;  let  me  not  do 
less  by  you.  I  know  that  in  your 
heart  you  feel  that  I  am  true,  and 
mean  well  and  truly  by  you  and 
Lily.  I  have  the  same  confidence 
in  you,  and  let  this  suffice  for  both 
of  us.' 

'  So  it  would,  amply,  if  we  were 
but  to  be  friends,  as  we  have  been 
hitherto.  But  the  words  you  have 
spoken  to  Lily  cannot  be  unsaid ; 
and  before  another  such  word  is 
uttered,  you  miLst  know  us  as  we 
are,  our  blighted  name,  and 
wretched  history.  Adrian,'  she  con- 
tinued, in  the  strange,  clear,  rapid 
utterance  of  intense  feeling;  'my 
father's  name  is  Bobert  Den- 
borough.' 

Adrian  made  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation, as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  heavy  blow.  It  was  a 
name  infamous  at  that  moment 
throughout  all  Europe,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  perpetrator  of  (me  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  those  commercial 
frauds  which  of  late  years  have 
been  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
nation.  Forgery  and  other  aggra- 
vating circumstances  were  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  bearer  of 
that  name,  under  the  greater — 
perhaps  more  wholesome — severity 
of  former  laws,  would  have  for- 
feited his  life  at  the  hands  of 
justice. 

In  another  moment,  the  thought 
of  all  that  poor  Rachel  must  have 
suffered  in  making  this  confession, 
filled  the  heart  of  Adrian  with 
pity ;  and  he  said,  gently,  ^  It  is 
not  for  me  to  visit  the  offences  of 
the  father  on  the  children ;  this 
knowledge  does  not  aftect  my  feel- 
ings towards  you  or  Lily.' 

^It  must,  it  must!'  exclaimed 
poor  Rachel,  as,  sinking  on  a  seat, 
she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tear& 
the  more  agonizing  that  they  had 
been  long  and  bravely  repressed. 
*  Lilian  can  never  be  your  wife — 
we  can  never  meet  the  eyes  of  our 
fellow-creatures  again.    Go — leave 
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this  place,  and,  for  pity's  sake, 
never  return  to  it* 

*Tliat  will  I  not !'  said  Adrian ; 
'  the  tie  that  binds  me  to  Lily  is 
one  that  no  outward  circumstances 
can  affect.  If  sbe  is  unhappy  and 
desolate,  suffering  as  an  innocent 
victim  for  the  faults  of  another, 
she  has  all  the  more  need  of  my 
love,  and  it  is  all  the  more  firmly 
hers.' 

Eachel  looked  up  at  him  with 
tear-laden  eyes,  and  shook  her 
head. 

*  It  was  not  thus  that  ^le  judged,' 
she  murmured,  as  if  to  herself; 
*  and  yet  the  world  did  not  blame 
him.  Adrian,  before  these  terrible 
things  happened,  when  we  were 
rich  and  prosperous,  one  loved  me 
as  you  love  Lily — at  least  I  thought 
80.  The  day  was  fixed  for  our 
marriage,  when  the  crash  came, 
and  we  were  dishonoured  beggars. 
Adrian — he  left  me  without  a  word, 
without  a  line — I  never  saw  him 
—I  never,  never  shall  see  him 
a^n  !  But  the  world  did  not 
blame  him,  he  was  pitied  and  ct)m- 
forted,  and  nobody  gave  a  thought 
to  the  poor  broken-hearted  creature 
who  lost  all — ^all  at  once.  Why 
should  he,  with  his  inisullicd  name, 
kce])  faith  with  the  daughter  of  a 
fcUmf 

'  My  poor  Rachel,  calm  yourself; 
and  if  it  has  been  your  unhappy 
fate  to  know  one  such  unworthy 
wretch,  do  not  believe  tliat  there 
can  exist  another.  Let  the  ob- 
Htacles  to  our  happiness  be  what 
they  may,  my  love  for  Lilian  shall 
triunii)h  over  all.' 

*  Never,'  said  lUichel,  sadly  ;  *  it 
muHt  not,  it  ought  not  to  be.  I 
would  have  said  tiie  same  in  my 
own  fast',  and  nothing  could  have 
induced  nie  to  beromc  iUchanl 
MiLsgnwe*s  wife,  though  it  tcan 
liard  to  be  given  up  without  a 
word.  No,  Adrian,  no  honourable 
naiue  must  be  linked  to  ours.  We 
are  banknipt  in  name  and  fame, 
Kometimes  I  think  even  in  our 
hopes  hereafter.  How  can  we  hxik 
f(»r  God*s  blessing,  feeling  that  He 
sees  the  misery  of  those  who  curse 
UH  as  the  authors  of  their  ruin  i 
the  very  bread  we  cat  is  a  tlieft, 
for  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mouths 


of  those  who  are  starving  for  our 
crime.' 

*  Hush,  Rachel,  I  beseech  yon ; 
do  not  identify  yourself  with^  « 
crime  of  which  you  are  entirely  in- 
nocent,* exclaimed  Adrian.  '  it  is 
a  false  and  morbid  idea.' 

*  I  do  not  know  that,*  answered 
Rachel,  mournfully.  *lt  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  share  in  the  fruits  of 
the  sin,  I  must  share  also  in  the 
sin  itself  and  its  consequences.  We 
ought  to  be  penniless — we  are  sur- 
rounded by  comfort,  even  luxury: 
this  cannot  be  right,  and  I  bewil- 
der myself  by  trying  to  reconcile 
it  to  my  conscience.  Oh  that  I 
could  work  for  my  daily  bread! 
Life  would  not  then  be  intolerable 
to  me,  as  it  is  now  !' 

Adrian  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say  in  reply  to  this  speech  of  poor 
Rachel's;  his  own  high-minded 
sense  of  right  echoed  her  words. 
So  he  tried  another  form  of  conso- 
lation. 

*A11  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  be  glad  that  Lily  and  you 
may  have  another  home,  with  one 
who  loves  you  as  a  bn)ther,  dear 
Rachel  Thank  (Jod,  I  am  not  my 
father's  eldest  son,  and  I  shall  ask 
so  little  fn)m  him  that  I  feel  sure 
he  cannot  refuse  me.  Little  will 
satisfy  us,  will  it  not,  dear  sister? 

*God  bless  ycm,  Adrian,'  said 
poor  Rachel,  warmly  ;  *  your  words 
do  me  g(M)d,  though  1  feel  it  is  all 
a  delusion,  and  such  happine.ss  can 
never  be  ours.  But  we  must  say 
goo<l  night  now.  I  supix>se  you 
will  insist  on  seeing  IJly  once  more 
before  we  i»art  ]' 

*()nce?  a  thousand  times  I  I 
never  mean  to  lo.se  sight  of  lier 
again,  when  I  can  ))ossibly  help 
it.  l>o  not  think  me  (*onvincedf 
Haohel  ;  1  am  ready  to  )>le<lge  my- 
self by  every  vow  that  man  <'an 
utter,  to  that  sweet  darling.  I^et 
me  sec  her  now,  if  only  for  a 
minute.' 

*  No,  no ;  she  was  terribly  shaken 
by  all  I  had  to  tell  her  :  for  with 
a  perhaps  mistaken  kindness,  I 
had  kept  all  the  darkest  features 
of  our  case,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ourfatlier's  real  iM>8ition,  from  her. 
Let  me  co  to  her  now,  ami  yuu 
shidl  see  her  to-morrow.* 
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*  And  your  father  T  said  Adrian^ 
vith  an  effort ;  *  I  will  do  nothing 
clandestinely,  BacheL  Hia  con- 
sent is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  I 
own,  and  if  he  did  not  ffive  it,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  ao  with- 
out it ;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
him,  and  make  my  proposab  en 
regie.' 

A  burning  blush  overspread 
Bachers  pale  face.  'You  cannot 
see  him  to-night,'  she  said.  *  Since 
his  misfortunes,  and  since  we  have 
led  this  lonely  life,  he— he  goes  to 
bed  early.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Adrian ;  *  let 
it  be  to-morrow.  The  village  gos- 
sip had  made  him  aware  that  a 
very  disproportionate  quantity  of 
brandy  formed  the  most  important 
article  of  expense  in  the  small 
household  of  the  chateau,  and  he 
more  than  surmised  that  Mr.  Den- 


borough  was  probably  not  in  a  caor 
dition  to  carry  on  any  conversaticm 
of  importance.  'Good  night,  and 
God  oe  with  you,  dear  Eachel ; 
tell  me  at  what  hour  I  may  mike 
m^  appearance,  and  perhaps  yoa 
will  prepare  Mr.  Denoorough  for 
what  I  have  to  say.' 

'  Come  at  twelve.  I  will  speak 
to  my  father  after  breakfast  He 
never  leaves  his  room  till  late,  and 
you  may  have  a  talk  with  Lily  be- 
fore you  see  him.  But  oh.  Adrian, 
do  not  make  her  too  hopeml !  poor 
child,  she  is  very  young,  and  will 
have  so  much  sorrow.' 

'  Not  if  I  can  shield  her  from  it,* 
said  Adrian,  earnestly.  He  partea 
fix>m  Bachel,  as  a  brother  from  a 
beloved  sister ;  and  the  poor  girTs 
heart  felt  less  truly  heavy  on  that 
night  than  it  had  done  for  many  a 
long  and  weary  month. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

AN  UNPLEASANT  DISCOVERY. 

0  most  potential  Loto  !  vow,  bond,  nor  8{>ace, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 
When  thoa  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth, 
Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wilt  influence. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth, 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ? 

Shaespeabi. 


THE  first  agitating  meeting  be- 
tween Adrian  and  Lily  in  their 
new  character  of  acknowledged 
lovers  was  over.  Every  good  thing 
in  this  world  has  a  peculiar  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  mutual  love — ^that 
chiefest  of  all  good  on  earth — has 
various  phases  of  beauty,  each 
differing  from  the  other. 

It  is  a  very  blessed  thing  to  be 
able  to  look  freely  into  eyes  that 
we  love,  and  meet  in  uiem  an 
answering  look.  It  is  good — ^how 
good! — to  feel  that  every  loving; 
word  we  utter  finds  an  echo  in  the 
heart  that  leaps  to  hear  it  spoken. 
But  there  is  also  a  refined  and 
spiritual  beauty  in  unadcnowledged 
love,  which  flies  away  with  the  first 
word  of  tenderness,  and  never  re- 
turns again.  It  is  the  bloom  on 
the  peach,  the  rosy  light  in  the 
morning  cloud,  the  dew  on  the 
violet— too    tenderly,   exquisitely 


beautiful  to  bear  the  gentlest  hand- 
ling, it  dies  in  the  utterance  of  the 
words  '  I  love  you,'  and  can  never 
be  revived.  And  as  a  state  of 
transition  is  always  more  or  less 
one  of  pain,  the  first  meeting  of 
two  between  whom  these  ffttefol 
words  have  been  3poken  is  gene- 
rally uneasy  and  constrained,  till 
the  new  and  closer  tie  becomes 
familiar,  and  they  learn  its  fdU 
strength  and  comfort. 

In  the  peculiar  position  of  Lily 
and  Adrian  there  was  much  to 
make  this  feeling  more  than  com- 
monly obtrusive ;  and  when  Kachd 
first  left  them  alone  together,  they 
felt  almost  as  though  a  sudden 
coldness  had  sprung  up  between 
them.  But  they  loved  too  tmly, 
and  were  both  too  young  and  un- 
sophisticated for  tms  restraint  to 
last  long;  and  Adrian  had  drawn 
the  little  blushing;  ttembliog  < 
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tare  to  his  side  in  one  of  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  windows,  and  was 
ponring  all  his  heart  into  her  ear 
in  lo^  loving  tones,  when  a  door 
behind  them  opened  nomly,  and  a 
tall  stout  man,  dressed  in  a  flashy 
style,  came  towards  them  with  an 
air  something  between  shame  and 
defiance,  which  he  vainly  strove  to 
conceal  beneath  a  forced  gaiety  and 
cordiality. 

Adrian,  looking  at  him,  felt  much 
as  one  does  on  pulling  the  string  of 
a  shower-bath  on  a  winter  s  morn- 
ing. Was  it  possible  that  this  was 
the  father  of  his  lovely  darling — 
this  vulgar  disreputable  man^whom 
of  all  men  living  he  had  hitherto 
held  in  the  most  contemptuous  ab- 
horrence %  In  spite  of  liimself,  his 
manner  was  coldly  distant  as  he 
addressed  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Den- 
borough  ;  but  the  latter  had  re- 
solved to  be  friendly  and  familiar, 
called  him  *  Jj'Estranf?e '  and  *  my 
dear  boy,'  alluded  quite  pnaciously 
to  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him 
to  receive  Adrian  into  *  their  little 
family  party,'  and  joked  Lily  on 
her  *sly  ways'  with  a  horribly 
vulgar  attempt  at  pleasantry.  In 
short,  he  over-acted  his  part,  and 
thorouj^'hly  disgusted  his  intended 
son-in-law. 

Happily,  llaohel  soon  came  in, 
and  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that 
Mr.  Denborough  stood  in  great  awe 
of  his  eldest  diiughter.  He  changed 
his  ttme  at  once,  became  subdued, 
sensible,  almost  gentlemanlike, 
and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over, 
and  he  and  Adrian  were  left  alone, 
began  to  ai)|>ear  in  some  dogree 
sensible  of  the  ]>08iti(m  in  wliich 
he  stoixl,  and  went  the  length  of 
acknowledging  that  it  wtmld  1»e  a 
ctmifort  t(»  him  to  see  one  of  his 
girls  provided  for. 

*You  see,  my  dear  L'Estninge,' 
continued  tliis  exemplary  luirent. 
'  I  am  on  the  shady  side  of  tlie  wall 
just  now.  iSometliing  will  tuni  up 
soon,  I  have  no  doult.  I  ^Mienilly 
li^ht  on  my  legs,  though  I  came 
d(»wn  by  the  run  with  a  vengeance 

in  that business  the  other  day. 

liut  I  shadl  get  through  the  Court 
somehow,  as  many  others  have 
done  before  me,  and  be  none  the 
worse ;  and  then,  with  a  fair  field 


and  no  fiiTonr,  I  will  back  myself 
to  make  my  way  in  the  wodd 
again  at  any  odds  you  like.' 

Adrian  felt  no  disposition  to 
make  the  bet,  and  proceeded  with 
guanled  civility  to  inform  Mr. 
Denborough  that  since  he  made 
no  objection  to  his  marriage  with 
Lilian,  he  should  at  once  proceed 
to  England,  and  tell  the  whole 
story  to  his  father  Sir  Harry,  on 
whom  he  was  entirely  dependent. 

Mr.  Denborough's  countenance 
fell 

*Sir  Harry  LTstrange,  are  yoa 
the  son  of  Sir  Harry  L'Estrange  of 
Harpenden  Manor  \  How  deuced 
unlucky !' 

'Why?*  inquired  Adrian. 

*  Because  I — we,  that  is — of  course 
you  know  your  father  was  in  for  a 

considerable  sum  in  that bus!- 

nesa.  I  don't  clearly  see  my  way 
in  this,  L'E.strange ;  I  ciin't  exactly 
go  and  put  my  head  in  the  lion^ 
mouth,  and  let  your — my — the  cre- 
ditors know  where  I  am  gone  to 
earth  at  this  present  mtmient' 

'I  will  engage,'  said  Adrian, 
eagerly,  forgetting  how  impossible 
it  was  for  him  to  keep  the  pledge 
he  was  about  to  give — *that  my 
father  shall  make  no  use  of  the  in- 
fonnation  I  miLst  give  him,  which 
can  i)rcjudice  you.  He  is  truth 
and  honour  itself  (Mr.  Denborough 
winced),  and  I  must  be  perfectly 
open  with  him ;  but  he  would  scorn 
to  take  advantage  of  knuwlcflge  so 
acquired.* 

*  Pcrhajw  so,  and  at  any  rate  I 
am  riding  at  single  anchor  here. 
a!id  cjm  l»e  off  tfMnorrow,if  I  smell 
a  rat ;  and  my  nose  is  prettv  keen 
for  such  game  now,  I  can  tetl  you.' 

*  ( jood  heavens  T  thought  A«lrian, 
with  difliculty  conceding  his  dis- 
gust,'ran  this  man  l>e  the  father 
of  my  lovely  Lilian  and  that  noble 
cri'ature  Hachel  f 

The  thought  that  he  might  be 
the  means  of  removing  these  two 
high-minded  girls  from  the  de- 
grading ]Hi.sition  they  now  4»ccu- 
])ie4i  ju*teil  as  a  whi»les4»nie  check, 
and  prevented  him  fn>m  o|K'idy 
expresHing  his  sentiments;  but  he 
shortened  his  interview  with  Mr. 
I>«>nlM»rough  i\»  much  a>  ptis.-ible, 
and  after  bringing  kini  to  declare 
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that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
provision  that  Sir  Harry  would 
enable  his  son  to  make  for  Lilian, 
he  broke  up  the  conference,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  infinite  relief, 
Adrian  sought  the  society  of  the 
two  sisters,  and  left  Mr.  Denbo- 
rough  to  his  farther  potations. 

The  next  day,  after  a  long,  loving, 
lingering  parting,  and  many  pro- 
mises to  write  often,  constantly, 
Adrian  UEstrange  started  for  Eng- 


land. In  his  own  secret  soul  he 
dreaded  the  explanation  with  his 
father  so  intensely,  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  not  enjoy  even  the 
society  of  Lilian  till  the  important 
interview  was  over.  So  he  went, 
with  many  loving  protestations, 
many  tender  assurances  that  they 
would  soon  meet  again,  and  never 
part  more  ;  and  poor  Lily  set  her- 
self with  all  her  strength  to  the 
weary  task  of  watching  and  waiting. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DABCY    PIERREPONT. 

I  have  too  deeply  read  mankind 
To  be  amusM  with  Friendship  ;  'tis  a  name 
Invented  merely  to  betray  credulity : 
'Tis  intercourse  of  interests — not  of  souls. 

Howard. 


'  T  ET  me  hear  no  more  about  it, 
-Li  Adrian.    The  thing  is  impos- 
sible, and  there's  an  enoL' 

Sir  Harry  L'Estrange  was  vio- 
lently excited.  Adrian  sat  in  the 
library  at  Harpenden  Manor,  op- 
posite to  his  father,  looking  very 
pale,  but  as  resolute  as  the  General 
nimself. 

*  Father,  nothing  that  truth  and 
honour  dictate,  and  the  laws  of 
God  sanction,  can  be  impossible.' 

*  And  may  I  ask  who  made  you 
so  unerring  a  judge  on  this  point  1 
How  can  the  laws  of  God,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  appeal  to  them, 
sanction  vour  flying  in  your  father's 
face,  and  outraging  your  whole 
family  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  ? 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Adrian,  you 
have  been  made  a  fool  of  by  a  lot 
of  sharpers;   and  if  ever  you  see 

or  speak  to  the  girl  again ''  Here 

the  General  forgot  Ids  usual  dignity, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  very  *  em- 
phatic exclamation,'  or.  in  plain 
English,  swore  like  an  old  trooper, 
as  he  was.  *— —  it,  sir,  if  you 
bring  shame  on  us  all  by  any  such 
folly,  I  will  never  see  or  speak  to 
you  again.' 

*Very  well,'  said  Adrian,  *we 
will  say  no  more  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  beg  you,  father,  to  reflect 
upon  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  for  if 
you  force  me  to  choose  between 
obedience  to  you,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  my  pledged  word  to  one 


who  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
family,  I  have  no  alternative.  There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  parental 
authority  does  not  extend;  and 
with  honour  and  happiness  both  at 
stake,  one  cannot  give  way  to  fanci- 
ful scruples.' 

*  Fanciful  scruples !  Insolent 
boy,  do  you  dare  so  to  call  my  de- 
termination to  keep  the  honour  of 
our  name  untarnished?  Do  you 
know  that  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  the  name  of  L'Estrange  of 
Harpenden  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  has  only 
gained  in  fame  as  in  age? 

*  But  I  am  not  your  only  son ; 
Basil ' 

'  What  has  Basil  to  do  with  it  ? 
If  Basil  married  a  Howard  or  a 
Cavendish  to-morrow,  and  had 
twentv  children,  would  that  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  the  younger 
branch,  if  you  were  mad  enough 
to  connect  yourself  with  a  daughter 
of  that  sneaking  villain  Den- 
borough,  who  rose  from  a  dung- 
hill, and  is  now  a  felon  V 

*Her  mother  was  one  of  the 
Montresors,'  suggested  Adrian. 

*So  much  the  worse  for  the 
Montresors.  But  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  If  a  woman  in  a 
fiamily  disgraces  herself  by  a  low 
marriage,  her  name  can  b>e  wiped 
out  of  the  family  record,  and  no 
great  harm  done.  But  a  man-nlo 
what  you  will,  Adrian,  you  most 
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be  a  L^Estrange  of  Harpenden  to 
the  end  of  the'  chapter;  and  your 
disgrace  would  be  tnat  of  all  your 
family.  Look  you;  it  is  not  an 
insane  pride,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
think,  that  actuates  me.  K  you 
had  fallen  in  love,  like  a  young 
ass,  with  Katie  Miller  at  the  lodge- 
gate,  I  should  have  done  all  I  could 
to  prevent  your  marrying  her,  of 
course  ;  still,  she  is  the  honest 
child  of  an  honest  father ;  and  I 
might  have  got  over  it  in  time. 
But  this  spa^Mi  of  a  rascally 
swindler 

*  Say  no  more,  sir,'  said  Adrian, 
rising.  *  It  is  unworthy  of  you  to 
heap  insults  on  the  head  of  a  de- 
fenceless girl.  If  you  think  better 
of  what  you  have  said,  it  will,  of 
course,  make  me  very  happy ;  if 
not,  I  have  two  hundred  a  year  of 
my  mother's,  which  will  keep  us 
from  want ;  and  the  education  you 
have  given  me  will  surely  help  us 
to  a  livelihood.' 

*  Don't  flatter  yourself  I  shall 
think  any  better  of  it,  young  man. 
I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  scoun- 
drel Denborough  is  the  greatest 
rascal  unhung.  He  swindled  me 
out  of  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
if  you  go  and  marry  liLs  daughter, 
in  the  face  of  my  solemn  pro- 
hibition, you  may  starve,  an(l  be 
,  for  anything  I  care.' 

Sir  Harry  flung  out  of  the  room 
in  furious  anger;  and  Adrian  sat 
down  with  a  burning  head  and 
throbbing  lieart,  to  write  page  after 
page  of  unalterable  love  and  devo- 
tion to  Lily.  He  did  not  allude  to 
the  interview  with  his  father,  hoping 
that  before  he  wrote  a^ain  affairs 
might  have  taken  a  somewhat  less 
unnivourable  aspect ;  and,  when 
his  letter  was  finished,  he  i>osted  it 
himself  in  the  village,  and  then 
wandered  sadly  into  the  woods,  and 
paced  up  and  down  among  the 
fallen  leaves,  in  anxious  and  per- 
plexed thought. 

Meanwhile,  the  General  ordered 
his  horse,  ana  rode  off  in  wrath  and 
bitterness  to  LightwiHKl,  the  hunt- 
ing-box of  his  friend  Darcy  Pierre- 
pont,  for  counsel  and  encounige- 
nient  in  his  decision.  It  was  Darcy 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  invest 
five  thousand  poimda  in  the  con- 


cern that  had  so  dis, 
failed  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Den- 
borough. Darcy  was  himself,  to  a 
far  larger  amount,  a  sufferer  by  the 
man's  misconduct.  The  General 
resolved  to  tell  him  all,  and  be 
stren^hened  in  his  determination 
by  his  clever  young  friend's  ap- 
proval. To  be  sure — so  mused  Sir 
Harry  as  he  rode  along — ^he  had 
promised  that  young  idiot,  Adrian, 
that  he  would  make  no  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  Denborough's  hiding- 
place  ;  no  more  he  would — he  woula 
not  tell  Pierrepont  where  the  rascal 
was,  but  simply  lay  the  facts  before 
him,  and  ask  his  opinion.  That, 
at  least,  could  do  no  liarm. 

Thus  musing,  the  old  man  pur- 
sued his  w<iy,  sticking  every  now 
and  then  his  heels  into  his  cob's 
sides  with  an  energy  which  quite 
enraged  that  respectable  quad niped, 
who  resented  it  by  sundry  awk- 
ward gambols  ;  wliile  the  grcnnn  on 
the  fiery  *Sir  Brian'  behind  him. 
wondered  at  his  masters  unusual 
speed. 

A  very  pleasant-looking  group 
met  Sir  Harry's  eye  as  he  cantered 
up  the  ai)proach  to  the  house  of 
Lightwood.  Lord  Med  way  and  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  in  red  coats  and  muddy 
top-boots,  were  standing  on  the 
steps,  talking  to  Lady  Medway 
ana  Catherine  Vernon  ;  and  the 
bright  colour  of  their  scarlet  coats 
contrasted  well  with  the  pretty 
little  figure  of  Lady  Medway  in  a 
bro^ii  and  blue  walking  costume, 
and  Catherine's  tall  slender  form  in 
a  rifle-green  riding-habit.  The 
hall-door  was  open,  and  just  within 
it — oh,  shades  of  departed  fox- 
hunters,  hH)k  leniently  on  the  de- 
generacy of  the  day  !— stood  a  tea- 
table  !  and  the  group  on  the  stejis 
were  talking,  laughing,  and  drinking 
tea  all  at  once.  The  cheering? 
beverage  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mrs.  Monk  ton,  a 
middle-aged  lady,  who  acted  as 
Catherine  Venion's  comiianion 
during  the  time  she  spent  under 
Mr.  Pierrejxint's  nnif ;  and  who  was 
only  remarkable  for  a  general  grey- 
ness  of  dress  and  appearance,  and 
a  *  (frnml  fa/rut  jtotir  fe  hilenc^.^ 

Sir  Harry  L'h^t range  was  warmly 
greeted  by  all,  and  8i>ent  a  few 
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minutes  chatting  with  the  two 
ladies ;  but  his  impatience  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  his  visit  could 
not  long  be  restrained,  even  by  the 
old-fashioned  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, and  he  said,  presently — 

'Pierrepont,  my  good  fellow,  I 
owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  for 
wishing  to  withdraw  you  from 
such  agreeable  society ;  but  I  have 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  on 
which  I  came  to  consult  you  :  and 
I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
would  allow  me  five  minutes'  con- 
versation in  your  own  den.' 

*  1  am  at  your  service.  General, 
in  any  way  you  please  to  command ; 
and  Mr.  Pierrepont  ushered  his 
guest  into  the  nouse,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  small  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  of  which  the  principal  furni- 
ture consisted  of  two  larce  leather 
arm-chairs,  with  a  reading-table 
beside  each. 

*  I  believe  it  is  useless  to  offer 
you  a  weed.  Sir  Harry  T  said  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  taking  a  cigar  from  a 
box  on  the  chimney-piece. 

'With  any  expectation  of  my 
accepting  the  offer,  perfectly  so; 
but  pray  do  not  let  me  interfere 
with  your  practice  of  that  or  any 
other  vice  that  suits  you.  If  you 
will  listen  as  well  as  smoke,  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  here,  and  how  I 
want  you  to  help  me.' 

Sir  Harry  L  Estrange  then  in- 
formed his  companion  of  Adrian's 
unexpected  return,  and  its  object. 
At  tne  first  mention  of  the  name 
of  Denborough,  Pierrepont  slightly 
started,  and  concealed  his  surprise 
by  a  somewhat  elaborate  removal 
of  the  jush  from  the  end  of  his 
cigar;  a  useless  bit  of  acting,  for 
the  unconscious  General  was  much 
too  deeply  engrossed  with  his  sub- 
"ect  to  pav  any  attention  to  his 
ittle  by-i)lay.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  jioured  forth  the  whole 
story,  witli  sundry  comments  of 
his  own,  that  he  paused  and  looked 
at  his  companion. 

*  Now.  Darcy,  what  do  you  advise 
me  to  do?  1  am  very  unwilling 
to  drive  the  foolish  boy  to  ex- 
tremities ;  and  yet  such  a  marriage 
would  be  his  utter  destruction. 
Indeed,  were  it  for  nothing  else^  I 
should  be  puzzled  how  to  set  him 
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up   in   life.     That   unlucky   five 
thousand ^ 

*  Don't  speak  of  it,  pray.  You 
cannot  tell  how  I  reproach  my- 
self  ' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  you  did  it  with 
a  good  motive ;  and!  know  you  lost 
much  more  by  the  rascal.  But  I 
must  allude  to  it,  if  only  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  saved  little  besides. 
Harpenden  is  strictly  entailed ;  and 
in  the  event  of  my  death,  Adrian 
would  have  little  more  than  his 

Eoor  mother's  fortune — ^a  couple  of 
undreds  a  year — ^to  look  to.  Now^ 
I  only  ask  you — would  it  not  be 
sheer  madness  in  him  to  cut  his 
own  throat  by  such  a  marriage  at 
three-and-twenty,  with  all  the 
world  before  him  ?  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  he  is  getting  on  very 
well  at  the  Foreign-office,  and  sure 
of  a  good  appointment  before  long. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  madness  to 
hamper  himself  with  a  penniless 
wife,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
nexion with  such  a  man  as  Den- 
borough T 

'  Altogether  out  of  the  question/ 
said  Darcy  Pierrepont,  decidedly. 
'  It  must  be  put  an  end  to  by  all 
means.  Where  did  you  say  the 
Denboroughs  are  V 

*  Why,  Adrian  made  me  promise 
I  would  tell  no  one.  It  seems  the 
rascal  stipulated  for  this  when  he 
gave  his  consent  to  the  girl's  mar- 
riage. What  shall  I  do,  Darcy? 
The  young  fool  is  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  makes  me  fear  he  will  go  off 
and  commit  himself  before  he  has 
had  time  to  cool  upon  it.' 

'Temporize,  if  you  can.  Take 
time  to  consider,  and  do  not  pledge 
yourself  either  way,  and  then  bring 
him  here  on  a  visit.  Perhaps  my 
niece  Catherine's  attractions  might 
draw  him  off  the  other  scent.  Kow 
I  think  of  it,  it  would  be  a  very 
good  marriage  for  him.' 

*  I  should  think  so,'  said  the  old 
General,  warmly;  *  but  a  deuced 
bad  one  for  Catherine.  How  hand- 
some the  lassie  has  grown  this  last 
year!' 

*  Yes.  She  will  be  a  fine  woman 
at  five-and-twenty :  at  eighteen  she 
promises  well  enough.' 

'  She  is  a  lovely  creature  ;  and  I 
should  indeed  be  proud  of  her  as  a 
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danghter-in-law ;  but  that  would 
be  too  great  a  piece  of  good  luck, 
though  it  is  like  your  friendly 
nature  to  think  of  it ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  suggesting  any  means  by 
which  I  can  ward  off  a  rupture 
with  that  desperate  young  donkey. 
Adrian.  He  seems  perfectly  wild 
about  the  girl*  ■« 

'  She  is  a  pretty,  taking  creature. 
I  haye  seldom  seen  a  better  speci- 
men of  fair  beauty/  said  Darcy 
Pierrepont,  carelessly. 

*What,  do  you  know  her?*  in- 
quired the  Qeneral.  *  By  the  bye,  I 
forgot  you  knew  these  people  before 
the  smash.  What  are  they  really 
likef 

*  I  have  not  seen  them  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  then  the  girl  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  chOd,  not  yet 
Beyenteen.  Her  elder  sister  was 
engaged  to  young  Musgrave,  who 
afterwards  married  Clara  Elliott ; 
and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  them 
all  at  that  time.  There  was  no- 
thing to  find  fault  with  in  the  girls  • 
but  Denborouffh  himself  was  a  pill 
which  required  a  good  deal  of  gild- 
ing. But  to  return  to  Adrian. 
You  must  bring  him  here,  as  I  said, 
and  we  will  try  to  rouse  him  up  a 
little.    Where  hfis  he  been  staying  f 

'  At  a  stupid  little  French  town 
called  Alainville/  answered  the 
unconscious  General,  easily  falling 
into  the  trap.  *  If  he  had  only 
stuck  to  Paris * 

'Ah,  as  you  observe,  there  is 
safety  in  a  multitude,*  rcjilied 
rierre]K)nt.  *So  you  will  fix  an 
early  day  for  oominfc  to  us.  The 
Medways  will  be  here  for  another 
fortnight ;  and  in  the  meantime,  if 
you  take  tny  advice,  you  \^*ill  tem- 
\K\r\iG  with  Adrian.' 

*  Thank  you,  Darry,  thank  you; 
I  believe  it  will  bo  Uie  best  ])lan. 
And  now  I  must  bo  going,  tor  it 
will  be  quite  dark  before  I  reach 
homo.' 

Darcy  riorror»ont  accompanied 
his  guest  to  the  dtnir,  and  saw  him 
mount. 

*lf  you  please,  Sir  Harry,  to  Ik* 
careful,'  said  the  gn>om  who  luld 
Ids  horse  ;  *  it  has  come  on  to  freeze 
pretty  sharp,  and  the  roads  are  vcrj' 

^'U  take  care,'  said  the  old  man. 


and  proceeded  leisurely  down  the 
avenue. 

Darcy  Pierrepont  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  steps,  looking  out 
into  the  cold  dark  evening  in  deep 
thought 

*  So !  I  had  little  trouble  in  find- 
ing out  Denborough's  whereabouts 
from  the  worthy  General!'  he 
thought  *What  a  rare  piece  of 
good  fortune!  With  the  know- 
ledge I  now  possess^  I  may  make 
my  own  terms ;  but  it  will  require 
skilful  management  Ifthelovdvy 
provoking  little  creature  has  really 
taken  a  serious  fancy  to  Adrian,  it 
will  complicate  matters  a  good  deal ; 
and  I  may  have  to  come  the  stem 
creditor  over  her  father,  and  owe 
to  her  filial  devotion  what  she  re- 
fused last  year  to  my  love.  But  I 
shall  succeed  sooner  or  later.  When 
did  I  ever  fail  in  what  I  set  my 
heart  on  ?' 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
coming  rapidly  along  the  avenue, 
disturbed  these  meditations.  It 
was  now  nearly  dark,  but  Darcy 
Pierrepont  could  distinguish  Sir 
Harr}*^  s  groom  as  he  galloped  hur- 
riedly up. 

*  'NVhat  is  it  ?  Has  your  master 
form>tten  anything  V  he  asked. 

*  My  master  has  met  with  a  veiy 
bad  accident,  sir,'  answered  the 
man,  breathless  with  speeil  and 
alarm.  'Will  you  please  to  send  help, 
sir  \  He  is  Ijing  insensible  at  the 
turn  of  the  rf»a<l  beyond  the  hnlge. 
and  1  don't  like  t4)  leave  him  ah  me. 
He  tume<l  and  galln])ed  off  again. 

In  a  few  minute**  men  and  lan- 
terns, and  a  stable-door  hastily 
torn  from  its  hinges  and  covenpcl 
with  a  horse-cloth,  were  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and 
the  senseless  form  of  the  old  man 
was  Cfinveyed  back  to  the  house  he 
had  .so  n»Cfntly  quitted.  An  ex|>ress 
was  sent  for  Adrian,  and  another 
for  the  ncirost  snr^i»on. 

IWfon*  the  latter  arrived.  Sir 
Harrv  had  ri'Covored  his  senses; 
hut  his  lt%'  was  lia<lly  fraetunNl. 
and  he  h.id  also  sustained  some 
wyere  bruises,  whirji  at  his  ape 
might  pn  jve  even  more  serious  than 
the  gn»ater  injury.  As  ho  lay  ex- 
haustiHi  Yf\\\\  pain,  Adrian  watched 
by  hia  side,  full   of  mehuicholy 
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thoughts.  The  last  words  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  father 
were  still  ringing  painfully  in  his 
ears ;  and  as  he  called  to  mind  the 
strong,  steady,  life-long  love  of  the 
only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  they  had 
parted  in  anger  weighed  so  heavily 
on  his  spirit  as  to  overshadow  for 
the  time  even  his  love  for  Lilian. 

Bending  over  the  old  man  he 
whispered,  *  Father,  forgive  the 
hasty  words  I  spoke  to-day.  I  will 
do  nothing  without  your  consent' 

Sir  Harry  looked  fondly  at  his 
son,  and  answered  in  feeble  tones, 
*  I  was  hasty,  too,  my  boy.  Think 
no  more  of  what  has  passed ;  if  I 
get  better  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.' 

Darcy  Pierrepont  was  all  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  full  of  con- 
cern for  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  his  dear  old  friena,  and 
of  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  both  father  and  son  during  their 
unexpected  residence  under  his 
roof.  But  when  the  rest  of  the 
party  liad  retired  for  the  night, 
and  Adrian  had  taken  up  his  post 
by  his  father's  bedside,  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont remained  alone  for  a  long 
while  in  deep  thought.  Passing 
into  his  sitting-room,  he  occupied 
himself  with  a  number  of  papers  ; 
he  took  out  a  travelling  wnting- 
casc,  and  placed  in  it  a  Foreign- 
office  passport,  together  with  a 
variety  of  other  documents,  and 
then  seated  himself  in  profound 
meditation  before  the  fire.  It  was 
far  in  the  night  before  he  seemed 
to  bring  his  cogitations  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  betook  him- 
self to  rest. 

Tlie  post  came  to  Lightwood 
early  in  the  morning,  and  when 
the  ijai-ty  met  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
Pierrepont  annomiced  that,  to  his 
great  annoyance,  he  had  received 
letters  which  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  London  that  day. 

*  It  is  most  provoking,  to  be  sure. 
Catherine,  you  remember  I  told 
you  I  might  have  to  go  to  London 
next  week  T 

Catherine  did  not  remember,  but 
that  made  no  difference  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  matters. 

*  I  must  be.  off  by  the  mid-day 


train.  I  hope  only  to  remain  a 
few  days ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say :  I  may  be  detained  longer,  as 
all  business  connected  with  trust 
matters  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
lingering  and  dilatory  manner. 
Medway,  you  must  promise  me  to 
remain  nere  as  long  as  you  pos-^ 
sibly  can,  to  look  after  the  poor 
old  General ;  and  I  am  sure  you- 
Lady  Medway,  and  Catherine,  will 
do  all  you  can  to  render  his  con- 
valescence as  little  tedious  as  may 
be.  But  I  shall  hope  for  the  best, 
and  perhaps  I  may  only  be  de- 
tained for  a  day  or  two.' 

Mr.  Pierrepont  returned  to  his 
study,  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
butler,  who  was  also  his  valet  and 
confidential  servant,  answered  it. 
His  master  was  busy  with  some 
papers,  and  asked,  without  looking 
up. 

'Are  my  things  packed,  Charl- 
ton? 

*  Yes,  sir,  and  the  carriage  is  at 
the  door.' 

*  Very  well ;  of  course  I  leave 
you  here  in  charge,  and  I  wish 
everything  to  go  on  as  if  I  were  at 
home.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
may  be  detained,  but  here  is  a 
cheque  for  your  present  use.  And, 
Charlton,  all  my  letters  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Albany— here  is 
the  key  of  the  post-bag :  and  re- 
member that  I  desire  all  foreign 
letters  that  are  written  by,  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  person  in  this  house, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  ana 
Lady  Medway,  to  be  forwarded 
under  cover  to  me.  Do  you  under- 
stand T 

*  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  attend  to 
your  instructions.' 

*Do  so,  carefully,  and  here  is 
something  to  pay  the  postage.'  He 
threw  the  man  a  ten-pound  note, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  their 
short  colloquy,  master  and  servant 
looked  each  other  in  the  face.  It 
was  only  a  glance,  but  it  sufficed. 
Charlton  was  a  very  confidential 
servant,  and  used  to  doing  his 
master's  biddinc  unhesitatmdy, 
imless  he  were  better  paid  for  be- 
traying him.  All  this  time  Darcy 
Pierrepont  was  writing  a  note, 
which  he  now  folded  and  ad- 
dressed.   'Give  this  to  Mr.  L^Es- 
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trange  when  you  see  him,  and  tell  Pray  let  me  hear  as  often  as  poa- 

him  I  would  not  allow  him  to  be  sible,  and  remember  that  all  and 

disturbed,  and  that  I  reioiced  to  everything  in  my  house  and  stables 

hear  that  Sir  Harry  had  had  some  is  at  your  disposal    Should  yoa 

sleep.'  be  able  to  leave  your  father  on 

As    Charlton    amused   himself  Friday,  do  not  forget  that  Horley 

after   his    master's   departure  by  Firs  is  our  best  meet,  and  thi& 

reading  the  note,  before  giving  it  to  Mayfly  will  carry  you  like  a  bird. 

Adrian,  we  may  as  well  ei^oy  the  It  will  be  doing  me  a  kindness  to 

same  privilege.  ride  the  horses,  as  I  never  like 

trusting  them  to  grooms. 

•  My  DEiOt  Adrian,  *  I  shall  be  at  my  old  quarters  in 

*  I  am  much  annoyed  at  being  the  Albany,  and  hope  you  will  be 

compelled  to  leave  my  good  old  able  to  send  me  good  news  of  my 

friend  your  father  at  this  moment,  dear  old  friend, 
but  business  which  I  cannot  pos-  *  Ever  yours,  fitithfully, 

sibly  postpone,  calls  me  to  Lonaon.  ^Dascy  Piebbepont.' 


IN   THE   DESERT. 


'  "I^HAT  are  these  shallow  shrunken  pools 

' '       That  lie  about  us  on  the  way. 
Whose  brackish  savour  never  coolg 

A  thirsty  summer's  day  P' 

'  That  blithe  broad  river  from  the  hills. 
That  roU'd  at  sunrise  through  the  land, 

Has  sunk  into  a  thousand  rills, 
And  perish'd  in  the  sand.* 

'  *  What  are  these  stragglers  of  the  heath. 

Each  cowering  by  his  rasteil  blade. 
And  slowly  hungering  to  death, 
While  no  one  gives  them  aid  ?* 

*  A  banner*d  host  went  forth  at  day, 

To  win  their  Prince  his  diadem  : 
They  fail'd,  they  fled,  they  fell  away— 

And  these  are  all  of  them.* 

I  speak  but  fancies  :  if  there  dwells. 

Perchance,  such  meaning  in  the  words 
As  comes  to  us  from  village  bells 

Or  from  the  song  of  birds, 

Take  it,  ye  loneliest  and  best — 

Ye  secret  ones  who  strive  and  fail, 
Who  do  not  prosper  in  your  quest, 

Nor  And  the  Holy  Qrail ; 

Who  have  no  fruitage  of  your  loins 

But  labour,  and  the  lifeless  jar 
And  jingle  of  those  hated  coins. 

That  made  you  what  you  are ! 

Yea,  Love  is  of  the  early  morn, 

So  frail,  so  sensitive,  so  shy ; 
A  thing  that  with  the  dews  is  bom, 

And  with  the  dews  must  die* 

AB!        »  J.  M CKBT. 
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OUR  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  AND  OPERATIVE 
CLASSES. 

By  a  Manchebter  Man. 


THE  district  of  which  Manchester 
is  the  metropoliB,  is  regarded 
by  the  ISouthemer  with  a  species  of 
self-complacent  aversion:  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  marked  by  no 
natural  beauties;  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  characterized  by  but 
few  artificial  graces.   And  yet,  as  a 
mart  of  commerce,  a  hive  of  indus-  * 
try,  a  magazine  of  art,  a  nurse  of 
invention,  a  workshop  of  construc- 
tive skill,  a  spring  of  wealth,  it 
stands  out,  in  its  shroud  of  smoke, 
an  object  of  more  practical  impor- 
tance and  scientinc  interest  than 
the  most  fertile  and  sunny  portions 
of  our  land.   It  owes  its  distinctive 
characteristics  for  the  most  part  to 
human  agency.   If  it  be  true,  as  in 
a  modified  sense  it  is,  that  '  God 
made  the  country,  man  the  town,' 
the  aphorism  is  especially  fulfilled 
in  its  application  to  our  manufac- 
turing districts.    Neither  are  they 
of  ancient  origin,  as  such.     They 
are  not  like  the  green  fields,  which 
have  supplied  food  for  the  cattle 
from  the  earliest  times :  in  their 
distinctive  features  they  are  not  a 
century  old.    A  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  no  tall  factory-chimneys, 
no  palatisd  warehouses,  no  colossal 
foundries,  no  gigantic  workshops. 
But  suddenly  the  coal-beds  which 
had  slept  their  deep  sleep  unheeded 
so  long,  were  opened  out,  and  the 
waste  moor  which  covered  them 
became   thickly   populated;     the 
streams  that  had  dashed  down  the 
hill-sides,  and  pursued  their  more 
sluggish  course  to  the  ocean,  for  a 
thousand  years  almost  unnoticed, 
were  now  turned  into  yoke-fellows 
of  art,  as  agents  of  motive  power 
in  the  production  of  manufactures, 
and  those  hill-sides  became  instinct 
with  human  life;   discovery  and 
invention— -discovery  of  power  and 
invention    in   applying   it — were 
born  almost  together,  and  grew  and 
increased  hand  in  hand,  bidding 
the  wilderness  flourish   and   the 
lonely  places  teem  with  vast  multi- 
tudes ;  •  the  rumble  of  machinerv 
was  now  heard  on  many  a  heath 


which  aforetime  had  echoed  np 
other  sounds  than  those  from  the 
splash  of  the  cascade,  or  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep,  or  the  chirping  of 
the  moorf  owl ;  fishing  villages  be- 
came seaports,  and  large  towns 
sprang  as  it  were  out  of  the  earth 
under  the  wand  of  the  great  magi- 
cian, steam ;  within  the  last  thirty 
years  lines  of  railway  have  been 
spread  as  a  network  over  these 
rough  and  rugged  districts,  exalt- 
ing the  valley  and  laving  low  the 
hill  and  perforating  the  mountain, 
bidding  towns  and  peoples  spring- 
up  by  their  side;  and  now  if  you 
draw  a  circle  round  our  Exchange 
with  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  yon 
enclose  within  it  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  you  would,  u  you  were 
to  do  the  same,  taking  for  your  . 
centre  the  Metropolitan  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul 

And  indeed  this  district,  not 
only  in  its  phjrsical  but  its  eco- 
nomic characteristics,  bears  on  it 
tiie  mark  of  a  late  origin  and  a 
sudden  rise.  It  wants  the  consoli- 
dation of  centuries.  It  is  variable 
in  its  condition,  oscillating  between 
extremes.  It  is  like  one  of  its  own 
engines,  often  working  with  smooth- 
ness and  precision,  but  sometimee 
breaking  loose  and  spreading  con- 
sternation and  ruin.  Like  its  own 
machinery,  too,  it  is  occasionally 
thrown  out  of  working  order  by 
seemingly  trifling  causes.  The 
mechamsm  that  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  a  factory,  or  measure  to 
the  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  may 
be  deranged  by  ^e  point  of  a 
needle;  and  that  stupendous  or- 
ganism of  trade  on  which  so  many 
human  beings  depend  for  subslBlr 
ence,  may  be  thrown  into  confusion 
by  causes  so  small  in  their  origin 
as  to  have  been  entirely  unforeseen. 
The  principles  of  trade  are  neither 
uncertain  nor  imperfectly  under- 
stood:  and  yet  the  interests  of  the 
manutfu^urer  may  be  disturbed  by 
forces  almost  as  light  and  imper- 
ceptible as  the  breeze  which  ~ 
tatto  the  smoke  from    his 
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chimney,  wliile  in  his  individual 
prosperity  or  adversity  is  involved 
the  welfare  or  want  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  his  poorer  fellow-creatures. 
These  oscillations,  however^  so 
far  at  least  as  thej  depend  on  irre- 
gularities of  opinion  on  the  part 
either  of  the  employer  or  the  em- 
ployed, seem  to  be  gradually  mov- 
ing over  a  smaller  arc.  In  the 
early  period  of  our  manufactures 
an  inventor  was  in  [)er3onal  danger 
from  the  mob,  and  his  new  machine 
rarely  escaped  destruction.  Har- 
greaves.  Kay,  and  Arkwright  had 
to  fly  tor  their  lives.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury commotions  in  our  manufac- 
tunng  districts  have  constantly  re- 
curred. Sometimes  these  have 
originated  in  disputes  between 
masters  and  work-people  on  the 
question  of  wjigcs,  ending  in  strikes 
and  lock-outs ;  sometimes  in  want 
of  employment  and  consequent 
destitution,  as  springing  from  de- 
pression in  trade ;  sometimes  in  a 
union  of  commercial  stagnation 
and  political  discontent.  At  a 
season  of  distress,  agitators,  with 
certain  properties  to  quidify  them 
for  popular  leaders,  have  frequently 
risen  up  to  im]>rc8s  ui)on  the  work- 
people that  their  trials  were  caused 
or  increased  by  some  defect  in  our 
legislati(m ;  and  uneduc^vted  men 
in  a  state  of  privation  are  naturally 
ready  to  listen  to  any  charlatan 
who  declares  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing un<Icr  a  grievance,  and  can 
suggest  a  remedy  for  it,  as  a  imtient 
in  a  lingering'  sickness  is  eager  to 
try  any  s|H>citic  which  is  suggested 
to  him,  even  though  it  be  one  of 
the  panaceas  <»f  a  qiisu'k  advertise- 
ment. Then  riots  and  disturlmnoes 
have  otlcn  followtHl:  there  have 
been  times,  not  a  few,  wlien  a  large 
portion  of  LanciLshire  has  1>een 
under  a  roi«;n  <»f  tern>r  fn»ni  thes«» 
threatening  demonst  nit  ions  and 
fierce  outbreaks.  Hut  of  hite  years 
much  more  nuKleration  and  dis- 
cretion have  been  <lisj)layed  lM»th 
by  masters  and  operatives  in  their 
mutnal  relations.  Kven  in  the  long 
lock-out  at  Preston  in  iS.^4,  there 
was  nothin;;  approxiuiatiuA;  to  a 
riot.  Kxperienee  ]>ri»l»ably  has 
taught  a  useful  lesson,  and  sug- 


gested juster  sentiments  to  both 
sides  in  the  antagonism  of  capital 
and  labour. 

The  present  condition  of  oar 
manufacturing  population  in  its 
cause  is  entirely  exceptional ;  and 
in  its  effect  it  is  singularly  illustra- 
tive of  the  improved  tone  of  all 
classes  among  us.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  allude  at  any  length 
to  the  patience  which  the  opera- 
tives have  hitherto  manifested 
under  their  privations.  Eloq^uent 
testimony  has  been  borne  to  it  by 
the  most  distinguished  orators  and 
statesmen  in  our  land,  and  it  has 
been  watched  with  silent  sympathy 
by  those  whose  duty  has  called 
them  into  immediate  intercourse 
with  sufliering  families.  The  pres- 
sure has  elicited^  not,  as  in  former 
times,  the  noxious  effluvium  of 
hatred  and  disaflection  towards  all 
in  authority,  but  the  pleasant  per- 
fume of  resignation  and  patience. 
And  wliile,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
summoned  forth  the  latent  virtue 
of  submissive  endurance,  it  has 
called  into  l>eing  on  the  other  an 
intensity  of  sympathy  which  no 
fonner  period  has  witnessed.  As 
yet  the  several  classes  among  ua«- 
the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower — have  entertained  but  one 
feeling  of  mutual  kindness  and 
goodwill,  from  a  general  amscious- 
ncss  that  there  is  a  community  of 
suflerin^  spiinging  out  of  an  un- 
avoidable aiuse. 

Fn)m  the  period  that  this  fratri- 
cidal war  commenced  in  America 
we  tnice  tlie  gnidual  and  pn»gre.ssive 
mareh  of  destitution  throughout 
the  whole  of  those  districts  which 
dei>end  on  the  rot t(»a  trade.  The 
manufaetupT  ot  limit (n1  means, 
wliv»s(>  st<H-k  of  cot  ton  was  but 
scanty,  sihui  bewail  to  IitI  \\w  pres- 
sure, and  to  |iiviiiin'  tm  \\i»iking 
short  time.  My  tirKi*'*^-*  ilu-  larger 
capitalist  ex|ieiiiiuiMl  I  lie  NUne 
tiKlitne.vsul'trudr  liiiui  the  .M'areity 
and  dearne-trt  of  liie  i.iw  iiiateriHl, 
and  re<lui-rd  lit.**  hutii  1  «>!  rinplny- 
nient  ;  till  at  leiiKlli  fen  mills  re- 
maiheil  in  lull  WMik,  exrfpi  tlii»se 
in  which  the  line  th reads  were 
nianufaetuieil  or  spun,  and  but 
littl«>  cottuii  ei»ni I Mir.it ively>wa.s  re- 
quired,    hre    long    the    door^    of 
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many  of  the  facfcories  were  dosed, 
and  the  tall  chimniea  stood  smoke- 
less from  morn  tiU  night  Then 
idlers  were  seen  lounging  about  the 
streets ;  beggars,  many  of  them  im- 
postorsy  became  more  importunate 
along  the  thoroughfEures ;  th^  work- 
house gates  were  more  thronged; 
the  doors  of  the  relieving  office 
were  besieged.  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioner's  returns  are  plaint 
prosaic  facts,  and  we  sather  from 
them  that  the  increase  of  pauperism 
between  June  30,  1861,  and  June 
30,  1862,  was  of  the  following 
startling  amount : — 

Ashton-onder-Lyne  Union  458  per  cent. 

Blackburn  Union    .     .     •  $22  „ 

Stockport  Union     .     .     .  306  ,, 

Preston  Union   ....  «83  „ 

Bnmley  Union  ....  145  „ 

Manchester  Township  .     .   137  „ 

Bochdale  Union      .     .     •   HQ  »» 

Haslingden  Union  .     .     .  108  ,, 

Bury  Union 100  „ 

■Ghorley  Union    ....     93  „ 

Oldham  Union   ....     06  „ 

Salford  Union    ....     84  „ 

Chorlton  Union  ....     68  „ 

Bolton  Union     ....     41  „ 

Wigan  Union      ....     38  „ 

The  painful  characteristics  of  the 
present  distress  are  its  wide  area 
and  its  long  continuance.  During 
an  ordinary  lock-out  or  turn-out 
an  individual  town  mav  suffer  very 
severely:  but  the  mischief  does  not 
extend  further.  During  a  period 
of  general  commercial  pressure 
there  is  often  a  considerable  amount 
of  distress  equalljr  spread  over  the 
manufacturing  districts,  but  it 
passes  away  gradually  when  the 
temporary  obstacles  are  removed 
that  impeded  the  stream  of  com- 
merce. Now,  however,  we  are  met 
by  commercial  stagnation  in  its 
widest  and  most  enduring  form. 
Tlie  fountain  has  been  closed  that 
poured  forth  its  streams,  and  by 
its  irrigating  floods  infused  fertility 
into  the  parched  desert.  Ourusuiu 
supply  of  cotton  is  cut  ofif, our  mills 
are  deserted,  our  machinery  is 
standing,  our  money  is  stagnating. 
We  may  have  hoards  of  gold  in  our 
banks  or  strong  chests,  but  it  is 
comparatively  useless  unless  it  is 
circulating.  Have  you  ever  re- 
flected upon  that  marvellous  di»- 


peoMtloii  of  PkovidtDoe»  urihyenifaij 
ft  livelihood  accroeafor  the  millions 
of  ft  nation  oat  of  the  mutual  actioa 
of  trade  and  the  consequent  inter- 
change and  dbSttsion  of  oanitalt 
If  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  Dodj*, 
life  becomes  extinct,  but  there  is 
energy  and  vigpur  as  it  courses 
through  the  veins;  and  so  is  it 
with  capital  in  relation  tooiirboc^ 
politic  When  it  flows. on  in  one 
unceasing  round,  rushing  ouib 
through  the  arteries  and  streaining 
back  through  the  veins,  permeating 
and  winding  through  the  smallest 
ducts  to  the  very  extremities  of  ths 
system^  there  is  Me  with  a  sapplj 
of  all  Its  necessaries.  Mark  how 
slowly  the  life-blood  txf  our  maan* 
facturing  districts  is  now  flowing^ 
in  what  feeble  streams  it  is  trick- 
ling on,  how  many  of  its  usual 
chimnels  are  dry. 

It  is  computed  that  in  round 
numbers  450^000  persons  are  enif 
ployed  in  the  cotton  manu&ustors 
throughout  the  United  Kmgdom, 
of  whom  315,000  reside  in  Lbho 
cashire.  The  total  population  of 
the  Lancashire  cotton  districts  msjf 
be  set  down  as  a,ooo,ooa  Now^ 
assuming  that  the  average  weekljf 
earning  of  each  of  the  450,000  u 
108.  ScL,  the  amount  distributed  in 
wages  every  seven  days  would  be 
£25o,ooa  At  this  time  80,000  are 
unemploved,  whose  united  eam- 
infls  would  be  £42,000,  and  370^000 
half  emploved,  whose  wages  would 
be  upwards  of  £97^000;  so  that 
now  the  weekly  circulation  of 
£139,000  is  entirely  cut  oS^  and 
that  mainly  in  one  county.  Bat 
this  only  represents  a  portion  of 
the  pressure.  Some  200,000  per* 
sons  are  engs^  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  business  which  are  de* 
pendent  on  the  cotton  trade^  and 
so  suffer  and  rejoice  with  it  in  Us 
depression  and  its  prosperity.  In- 
deed, in  a  purely  manufacturing 
town  it  would  be  difficult  to  imft- 
gine  any  one  of  the  inhabitants 
who  was  not  in  some  degree  afbctad 
by  its  trade.  The  manufiscturer 
suffers  of  course  in  a  time  of  com- 
mercial stagnation;  the  shopkeeper 
is  often  mainly  dependent  on  the 
factory  operatives  for  his  tnd% 
and  as  a  consequence,  when  thsf 
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are  out  of  work,  his  profits  and  his 
rates  are  in  an  inverse  ratio ;  the 
owner  of  cottage  property  suffers 
much  in  the  loss  of  his  rents,  and 
in  certain  cases  the  pressure  upon 
him  weighs  very  heavily— when, 
for  instance,  his  houses  are  in  a 
building  cluo  and  to  be  redeemed 
by  monthly  pavments,  and  when  at 
the  same  tmie  he  is  perhaps  himself 
an  operative  out  of  employment,  or 
a  shopkeeper  without  profits  from 
his  business. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascer- 
tain with  perfect  accuracy  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  distress  in  our 
several  manufacturing  towns.  We 
have  endeavoured  veiy  industri- 
ously to  procure  this  mformation 
for  the  week  ending  the  9th  of 
August,  and  our  returns  are  no 
douDt  approximately  correct ;  but 
from  the  varying  phases  of  our 
trade  at  this  time,  rapidlv  changing 
as  the  shadows  on  the  hill-sides,  we 
have  found  it  diflBcult  to  fix  the 
fleetingshapes and  dissolving  num- 
bers. The  table  on  the  following 
page,  however,  will  give  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  comparative 
degree  of  commercial  distress  in 
our  principal  manufacturing  towns 
for  the  week  ending  the  9th  of 
August,  1862. 

The  number  of  oi)erative«  given 
above  applies  to  those  oidy  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade. 
In  order,  however,  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  actual  condition  of 
each  of  these  towns,  other  elements 
than  these  figures  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Such  nlaces  as  Black- 
bum,  Preston,  StocKiwrt,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Stalybridge,  Hyde, 
are  almost  entirely  de])endent  on 
the  cotton  mills,  so  that  when  these 
close  a  sad  spectacle  appears  before 
us.  Rochdale,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  carrying  on  an  active  business  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  in  which 
some  2650  are  now  fully  empl(>yed ; 
it  contjiins  also  extensive  foundries, 
as  well  as  some  small  Kilk-mills 
and  dye-works.  Oldham  has  seve- 
ral foundries  and  machine-shops, 
one  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
Bolton,  too,  lias  its  larce  foundries, 
machine-sho(>M,  and  bleach- works ; 
in  these  there  are  now  5000  iter- 
sons  working  full  time,    in  \V       i 


many  of  the  residents  support 
themselves  and  their  fiunilies  from 
the  surrounding  collieries.  Man- 
chester has  an  aggregate  of  iS^SfO 
workpeople  now  fully  employed  m 
silk  and  small-ware  mills,  in  print 
works,  dye-works,  machine-snops 
and  foundries;  while  4443,  who 
are  usually  engaged  in  them,  are 
on  short  time,  and  5628  wholly  out 
of  work.  Besides,  the  characteristic 
trade  of  Manchester  is  not  that  of 
the  manufacturer  but  the  mer* 
chant.  Large  numbers  have  their 
occupation  in  our  warehouses. 

During  the  last  weary  twdyo 
months,  while  the  manufacturing 
districts  have  been  gradually  sink- 
ing into  a  state  of  deeper  gloom, 
we  are  thankful  to  believe  that  the 
poor  have  not  been  neglected* 
Much  distress  doubtless  there  has 
been  and  is,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  vigilance  and  sympathy  have 
not  been  wanting  for  its  relief. 
The  Oovernment  took  a  prudent 
step  in  sending  their  Commissioner 
throughout  the  distressed  localities 
to  advise  and  report :  our  boiirds  of 
ffuardians,we  thinkjUaveyas  a  rule, 
been  faithful  to  their  trust.  Their 
duty  is  an  invidious  one ;  they  have 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
rate-payer  as  well  as  the  applicant 
for  relief ;  they  have  to  guard  them- 
selves against  impasition  on  ever>' 
side ;  they  have  to  be  watchfid  and 
firm  lest  the  money  entrusted  to 
them  be  sc^uandered  on  the  disso- 
lute and  idle,  for  a  season  of  dis- 
tress is  a  signal  ever  for  the  im- 
postor to  coiuc  for^'ard  with  his 
imiH)rtunities,  whether  as  an  appli- 
cant to  the  board  or  as  a  beggar  in 
the  public  street**.  Then  how  very 
largely  has  i>arochial  aid  been  sup- 
plemented oy  the  funds  that  have 
been  ])laced  at  tiie  di.siM>s:d  of  our 
relief  committees !  SSoup  kitchens 
have  been  establis^hed,  and  ftH>d  of 
most  kinds  has  l»een  distributed 
gratuitously  iuid  largely.  Sewing 
schools  aUof.ind  ijistitutions  fur  the 
eniph>yment  aii<l  instructi(»n  of  our 
youn^  women,  are  becoming  most 
usef"  *^^'^ets  in  the  combined 
effr  -"^-Mi    •■  ^mling 
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lias  yet  been  manifested  among  our 
operatives  is  the  labour  test,  and 
even  this  is  not  such  as  to  create 
any  great  uneasiness.  Towards 
the  Government  of  the  country 
they  do  not  seem  to  entertain  any 
hostile  sentiment;  they  do  not 
attribute  blame  to  the  Ministry  for 
the  distress  they  are  endurmgj 
they  have  had  their  meetings  to 
discuss  the  question  of  intervention 
between  the  American  belligerents, 
but  the  predominance  of  opinion 
among  them  appears  to  be  tliat 
premature  interference  would  have 
rather  an  injurious  thiin  a  bcnelicial 
effect  upon  the  general  interests  of 
trade.  The  labour  test,  however, 
is  a  matter  that  ctmies  home  to 
them  daily ;  and  as  there  are  always 
sonic  among  them  who  arc  gifted 
with  considerable  fluency  of  si)eech, 
it  furms  a  suitiible  t()])ic  for  their 
harangues.  It  is  a  question  on 
which  the  guardians  alone  must  be 
left  to  decide.  To  abrogate  it  alto- 
gether, as  some  boards  have  done, 
is  midoubtedly  to  debase  a  si)irit 
of  benevolence  into  a  lax  tone  of 
management,  and  is  calculated  to 
l>ro(hice  an  injurious  effect,  how- 
ever kindly  may  be  the  motive  that 
suggests  the  course.  It  is  oj)ening 
a  floodgate  to  great  abuse,  tor  the 
chronic  recipients  of  relief  are 
mostly  those  who  have  an  utter 
objection  to  all  work.  At  the  same 
time  it  woidd  be  injudicious  and 
unfeeling  now  to  insist  upon  the 
test  in  its  stringency.  The  honest 
independent  workman  would  rather 
do  somethinpr  for  his  money  than 
receive  it  in  idleness.  But  let  the 
law  under  which  he  hits  to  labour 
be  carried  out  in  a  generous  and 
humane  spirit,  and  with  a  be- 
coming re;<ard  for  the  excei)tional 
circumstanees  tjf  men  whn  are 
anxiiius  in  obtain  enipli»yment,but 
cannot  from  the  neee^-sity  of  tlie 
time. 

On  turning  our  faces  to  wan  Is  the 
future  we  look  into  darkness  and 
gloom;  the  ntm«»st  we  c;in  >ee  arc 
indistinet  shadowy  ft»rms  that  leave 
a  molanclioly  im])ression  i»n  our 
minds.  We  sincerely  wish  tliat 
Mr.  Villiers's  expeeUitions  may  Ixj 
realized,  and  that  in  October  we 
may  experience  a  revivid  of  trade 


by  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
cotton '  but  we  fear  rather  than 
trust.  What,  then,  is  our  proapeci  I 
We  do  not  relax  our  conndenoe  in 
the  energy  of  the  Lancashire  wilL 
and  in  the  largeness  of  the  natioiuuL 
heart.  Personal  contributions  in 
aid  of  our  distressed  operatives 
have  poured  in  from  all  classes; 
from  her  gracious  Majesty,  who,  as 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  extends  a 
hand  of  sympathy  in  her  widow- 
hood to  her  lowly  sister  who  is 
looking  wistfully  to  her  idle  loom  : 
from  our  titled  aristocracy  as  well 
as  our  men  of  trade ;  from  the  mil- 
lionnaire  as  well  as  the  humblest 
toiler  for  daily  bread  :  and  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  they  will  yet 
flow  in  abundantly  according  to 
our  need.  Strange  to  say,  the  dif- 
flcuItylies,notso  much  in  obtaining 
funds,  as  in  rightly  distributing 
them.  Already  great  abuses  have 
sprung <mt  of  the  niultinlicity  of  our 
relief  associations.  Our  men  of 
wcjiltli  still  seem  to  want  some 
assurance  that  the  large  funds 
placed  at  the  dis|x>sal  of  our  central 
organiz:itions  wdl  be  judiciously 
distributed.  Give  coiitidcnce  to 
our  people,  and  we  have  great  faith 
in  tlieir  large-hwirtedness. 

With  the  Poor  1-aw  as  miKlifled 
for  the  next  six  months,  we  have 
no  4uarrel.  Though  the  Bill  passed 
in  confusion  and  contention  throuzh 
the  House  of  Conunons,  it  C(>uld 
not  perhaps  have  emerged  in  a 
more  reasonable  fonn.  We  could 
have  wished  to  see  the  measure 
discussed  in  a  less  hurric<l  manner; 
wc  reflect  with  but  little  siitisfac- 
ti(»n  on  the  fact  that  it  jtassed 
through  the  Legislature  concur^ 
rently  with  a  Ci;ime  Hill  over  which 
the  sipiireandiy  were  frantic  ;  we 
acfjuiesce  in  the  truth  of  that  imn- 
ge!it,  indelible  rebuke  which  Lord 
Stanley  administered  to  his  noisy 
felh»w  aristoerats.  Still,  the  mea- 
sure .seems  to  be  one  that  will 
enable  <»ur  Hoanls  of  Cluardians  to 
meet  any  emer^reiicy.  It  enacts, 
thut  if  the  exi»eiiditure  of  stny 
parish  on  the  relief  t»f  its  poor  is 
found,  for  the  quarter  en<hn>r  at 
Michaelmas  ur  (^'hristmxs,  to  have 
exeeeded  tlie  rate  of  three  shillings 
in  the  iMjund  i»er  annum  on  the 
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rateable  value  of  its  property,  the 
excess  may  be  cliargea  propor- 
tionately on  the  other  parishes  in 
the  union;  that  if  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  the  whole  union  be 
found  to  have  exceeded  three  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  the  guardians 
mav  meet  that  excess  by  a  loan 
under  certain  conditions ;  that  if 
the  aggregate  expenditure  shaJl  ex- 
ceed the  proceeds  from  a  rate  of 
five  shillings  in  the  pound,  the 
Poor  Law  Board  shall  have  the 
power  to  charge  the  excess  upon 
the  county  at  large.  Now,  we 
may  test  our  prospects  for  the 
winter  by  considering,  in  connexion 
with  this  measure,  certain  returns 
that  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
week  of  July.  Out  of  nineteen 
Unions  in  the  cotton  districts,  it  is 
assumed  that  twelve  only  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  commercial  de- 
pressi(jn ;  the  total  population  of 
these  twelve  is  1,106,100;  the  num- 
ber within  them  entirely  dependent 
on  the  cotton  manufacture  is364,33o, 
including  families.  Supposing 
then  that  not  a  factory  oi)erative 
was  employed  in  these  Unions,  at 
the  rate  relief  is  now  granted,  an 
expenditure  of  £86^,304  would  be 
required  for  the  whole  year.  How 
raise  this  sum  I  Taking  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  whc^le  property  in 
these  twelve  Unions  as  returned  in 
1856,  we  lind  it  to  be  i.2,629,176,  a 
very  low  estimate  for  the  present 
time  ;  and  tills  at  five  sliillings  in 
the  pound — the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Act — would  raise  about  £657,291. 
The  whole  rateable  i)roperty  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  was  csthnated 
in  1856,  at  i)7, 298,544  ;  Lord  Pal- 
merston  makes  it  now  £10,000,000 ; 
but  take  the  former  sum  as  the 
basis  of  calculation.  Assuming 
that  all  the  operatives  who  are  em- 
j>loyed  in  tlic  cotton  triule  in  those 
twelve  Unions,  were  out  of  work, 
and  that  the  amount  of  relief  ad- 
ministered to  them  was  £864,304 
for  the  y(jar,  there  seems  to  be  no 
insuperable  difiHcultyin  raising  that 
sum ;  a  rate  of  live  shillings  over 
the  twelve  unions  would  bring  in 
£657,191,  and  the  remaining 
£207,013  would  be  equal  to  a  rate 
of  less  than  sixpence  in  the  pound 


over  the  whole  county.  Allowance, 
we  know,  must  be  made  for  many 
who  cannot  pay  the  rate ;  it  is  said 
that  in  Stockport  fifty  per  cent, 
numerically,  are  in  that  condition. 
We  only  throw  out  these  statistics 
as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  any 
one  who  pleases  to  follow  it  out 
according  to  his  views. 

But  it  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  more  accurately  of  the  i)re- 
sent  condition  of  our  working 
classes,  if  we  give  him  a  sketch  of 
their  general  characteristics  and 
habits.  The  picture  may  involve 
neither  romantic  incident  nor  pic- 
turesque scene;  but  we  almost 
think  that  to  an  aristocratic  reader 
it  will  be  as  novel  as  a  portraiture 
of  domestic  life  and  manners  at 
Timbuctoo  or  the  Fyi  Islands. 

As  the  afternoon  is  pleiisant  and 
sunny,  let  the  idle  reader  join  ub 
in  a  short  tour  of  inspection 
through  some  of  the  back  streets, 
where  fewitory  oi>eratives  are  for 
the  most  part  resident.  See  here ; 
we  have  one  to  our  mind,  long, 
straight,  and  somewhat  narrow, 
opening  out  at  the  end  into  a 
broad  thoroughfare.  The  houses 
contain  one  sitting-room  and  two 
bed-chambers,  and  average  about 
three  shillings  in  weekly  rent.  Here 
and  there  you  observe  the  pathway 
is  turned  into  a  drying  ground, 
where  linen  fresh  from  the  wash 
is  suspended  on  rails, — linen,  the 
make-up  of  wldch  we  need  not  too 
closely  scrutinize ;  only  take  care 
you  do  not  get  a  flap  on  the  eye 
from  it  as  you  pass.  Of  living 
objects,  tlie  first  that  attracts  our 
attention  is  an  ancient  figure  in 
somewhat  dilapidated  attire,  blear- 
eyed  and  dirty-fiiced,  with  a  long 
beard,  not  cut  in  military  fashion, 
and  a  hat  out  of  all  sliape  jauntily 
stuck  on  the  side  of  his  head.  As 
he  leads  along  a  venerable  donkey 
and  a  creaky  ciirt,  he  is  crying  out 
something  that  sounds  like  *  weight 
for  weight ;'  and  as  his  mouth  is 
slightly  twisted,  either  from  natu- 
ral formation  or  habit,  his  words 
come  out  obliquely.  In  more  in- 
telligible mercantile  phraseology, 
he  is  exchanging  salt  and  siind  for 
old  rags,  bones,  and  unconsidered 
trifles.    His  cart   is   stored  with 
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rectanffalar  blocks  of  salt — solid 
parall^ograms  twenty  inches  long 
— each  of  which  we  might  imagine 
would  be  a  half  year*s  consumption 
for  a  moderate  family;  but  the 
working  people,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  are  *  heavy  on  salt/  The 
venerable  merchant,  so  far  as  we 
can  see.  is  driving  a  fair  business 
in  the  numbler  walks  of  commer- 
cial life,  and  we  trust  that  he  is 
kind  to  his  donkey.  As  we  pace 
along  the  parapet,  we  get  an  inside 
view  of  many  of  the  houses,  the 
doors  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  open.  Some  of  the  interiors 
seem  to  be  neat  and  clean ;  while 
others  exhibit  a  random  scene, 
where  everything  is  where  it  ought 
not  to  be,  a  confused  grouping  of 
cliairs,  tables,  crockery,  pots,  pans, 
stools,  many  of  the  articles  topsy- 
turvy, and  all  more  or  less  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  the  whole  still- 
life  view  suggesting  in  its  graceful 
negligence  an  idea  of  the  pictu- 
resque ratlier  than  the  comfortable. 
Moving  on,  we  come  to  a  stout 
lady  of  forty  sitting  on  a  stool  at 
her  door  and  sunning  herself,  her 
baby  stretched  on  her  extended 
knees,  with  its  heml  bent  back  and 
its  mouth  open — a  pleasant  pos- 
ture, it  may  be,  for  the  flexible, 
gutta-percha  limbs  of  childhood, 
but  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one, 
we  should  fancy,  for  ladies  or 
gentlemen  in  mature  life.  The 
mother  is  smoking  her  pipe 
leisurely  and  lazily,  and  seems  to 
bo  in  a  state  of  comatose  eiyoy- 
mcnt.  which,  if  not  so  sublimated, 
may  l>c  quite  as  real  a.s  that  which, 
according  to  philosoplicrs  ana 
I)oets,  si)rings  from  the  mental  or 
emotional.  That  lusty  matron,  we 
will  wager,  has  never  reatl  a  line 
of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  The 
J*ifasurts  (if  tht  Imngiwttion^  and 
yet  as  she  puffs  out  her  thin 
volume  of  smoke  and  gazi's  into 
space,  she  is  in  a  most  delectable 
state  of  ruminancy.  Men  may 
argue  well  without  any  deep  know- 
ledge of  logic ;  they  may  si>oak 
fluently  without  any  profound  ac- 
(luaintance  with  the  principles  of 
language;  they  may  Uilk  good 
prose  all  their  life  without  think- 
ing about  it;  and  so  our  friend 


there  has  attained  to  the  philcsopfay 
of  ei^ovment  without  a  study  df 
Aristotle  or  any  other  profound 
writer  upon  Happiness.  She  has 
reached  the  summum  bonum  by  a 
short  cut.  *  How's  the  babyf  we 
venture  to  ask.  *  Well,'  she  replies 
lazily,  the  smoke  curling  slowly 
from  her  lips,  *  middling,  nobbut 
middling.  Bless  its  little  heart  i  it 
nayther  dees  nor  does  ;*  meaning 
that  it  does  not  thrive — it  neither 
comes  on  nor  goes  back.  As  we 
advance,  we  come  upon  a  group  of 
children,  some  half-dozen  of  the 
rising  generation.  That  little  giii 
of  six  years  is  nursing  her  sister  of 
six  months,  and  thev  have  occa- 
sionally a  friendlv  roll  together  on 
the  stones ;  but  being  used  to  it, 
they  take  no  harm.  She  is  lookins 
on,  as  her  companions  are  engaged 
in  the  game  of  *  hop-scotch,  the 
diagrams  having  been  carefully 
drawn  with  chalk  on  the  parapet ; 
and  after  a  while  she  expects  to 
trust  her  baby  to  a  compamon,  and 
take  her  turn  at  the  hopping.  Bat 
hear!  a  voice  from  a  distance. 
'  Lucretia !'  shouts  the  mother  of 
the  little  nurse  from  her  door.  No 
reply.  *  Lucretia !'  an  octave  higher. 
No  reply.  '  Lucretia !'  in  a  scream, 
*  come  here,  or  I'll—'  ending  with 
a  threatu  which,  in  its  plain,  Saxon, 
monosyllabic  terseness  is  in  strik* 
intj  antithesis  to  the  classical  name 
of  the  chaste  lioman  matron. 
Inside  this  house  we  see  a  girl  of 
seven  scouriiif^  the  floor,  as  old* 
fashioned  as  if  she  had  scoured 
floors  for  forty  years.  Children 
here,  you  must  remember,  are  not 
brought  up  with  a  nurse  apiece. 
Now  we  meet  a  waiiderin;^  trades- 
man,  envelopeil  from  his  neck 
downwanls  in  a  swelling  j>yramid 
of  bladders,  glittering  m  their 
variety  of  colours.  He  might  be 
some  heathen  deity  clothed  in  his 
rainbow  or  sparkling  cloud.  He 
is  much  disturbed  by  the  little 
children,  who  will  follow  him  and 
])lay  with  his  bla^lders,  while,  like 
a  fiishionable  lady  in  her  crinoline, 
ho  cannot  come  up  to  them  within 
striking  distance.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  )>atronized.  The 
old  man  who  luuised  through  the 
street  during  the  morning  with  lus 
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paper  flags  and  lath  windmills  has 
picked  up  the  few  stray  coppers, 
and  these  are  now  very  rare,  that 
were  among  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion. Moving  forwards,  we  pass  a 
knot  of  matrons,  who  arc  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street,  of 
various  sizes  and  forms,  some  fairly 
dressed,  others  in  bed-gowns,  with 
bare  arms  and  hands  on  sides. 
From  their  earnest  manner,  they 
are  discussing  some  mighty  ques- 
tion, most  likely  of  domestic 
economy:  it  may  oe  the  hygienic 
condition  of  Sally  Jones,  a  neigh- 
bour who  has  just  been  *  brought 
to  bed,'  or  it  may  be  the  conduct  of 
one  of  their  husbands.  That  thin- 
faced  dame  seems  to  be  describing 
her  lord  and  master  in  some  such 
terms  as  these — *  He's  a  nowt ;  he's 
al'ays  either  drinking  or  cowering 
i'  th'  neuik.  I've  had  him  thirty 
year,  and  he  gets  ever  longer  waur 
wi'  keeping.'*  Now,  sir,  look  to 
your  feet  here :  a  little  boy  is 
dragging  along  the  parapet  a  hand- 
waggon  containing  coal,  and  he 
will  not  respect  your  patent 
leathers.  And  still  further  on, 
take  care  how  you  tread :  see  there 
a  litter  of  children,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  several  litters,  some  of 
them  crawling  on  the  parapet, 
some  too  young  to  walk,  one  or 
two  fat  and  ruddy.  Your  twelve 
stone  on  that  creeping  cherub 
might  interfere  with  its  digestion, 
and  summon  a  maternal  tigress 
from  a  neighbouring  cottage.  Here 
comes  another  vendor  of  usefid 
domestic  articles, — toasting  forks, 
gridirons,  and  such  like  commodi- 
ties.   He  is  a  Cheap  John,  and  a 


wit  accordingly.  The  following 
colloquy  is  passing  between  him 
and  a  brisk  old  dame,  who  is 
standing  at  her  door.  Cheap  John 
— *Come,  missus,  buy  a  toasting- 
fork  and  a  gridiron— only  nine- 
pence  together,  as  we  two,  you 
know,  are  particulars.'  Lively  old 
lady — *  What's  th'  use  of  gridirons 
if  you  don't  bring  us  a  beefsteak 
witli  'em?  More  gridirons  than 
beefsteaks  now  -  a  -  days.'  Cheap 
John— *  Why,  I  see  that  a  Papist 
archbishop  in  Ireland  says  you're 
starving  on  beefsteaks.'  Lively  old 
lady,  handling  the  toasting-fork — 
'I'a  like  to  let  out  some  of  his 
Papish  blood  wi'  this,  lad — ^^I 
would.'  Cheap  John,  holding  up 
the  gridiron —  Or  what  would  you 
say  to  making  a  fourpenny  frizzle 
on  himf  Old  lady— *  He's  fat 
enough  for  that,  I'se  warrant.' 
Cheap  John — 'Well,  never  mind; 
buy  my  gridiron,  and  you'll  never 
want  for  beefsteaks,  nor  coals  to 
fry  'em  with.'  Old  dame  — *  I  never 
could  make  it  out  why  coal  should- 
n't lie  at  th'  top  o'  th'  earth  sooner 
than  so  low  down.  It  bides  a  vast 
o'  getting.'  Cheap  John,  who  is 
clever  at  final  causes — *Why,  for 
this  reason,  missus, — if  it  was  at  th' 
top,  women  like  yo'  would  fetch 
o'  th'  cobs  first.'  John,  however, 
pursues  his  way  without  efiecting 
a  sale :  his  powers  of  persuasion 
are  wasted  upon  the  lady.  Such, 
too,  was  the  case  with  a  more 
phlegmatic  trader  who  passed  along 
the  street  a  few  hours  oefore,  with 
a  donkey-cart  full  of  coarse,  large 
washing  mugs,  upside  down,  and 
piled  up  like  the  Pope's  crown,  or 


*  A  few  months  ago  we  witnessed  a  spirited  feat  by  one  of  this  order  of  gossips. 
Four  women  were  standing,  as  we  may  suppose  the  above  were,  discussing  the  current 
topics  of  the  hour,  when  some  half-dozen  lads  came  along,  and  passed  them  at  a 
running  pace.  One  of  them,  a  lanky,  hulking  fellow  of  fifteen,  who  seemed,  as  he 
swung  himself  along,  to  be  all  head  and  clogs,  kicked  intentionally  a  can  of  water 
that  belonged  to  one  of  the  women,  and  sent  it  rolling  to  a  distance.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  sprung  after  him  like  a  greyhound  from  the  slip. 
She  wore  a  short  dress  suitable  for  runuiug,  and  black  stockings,  which  you  could 
follow  ne<arly  to  the  calf,  and  her  legs  were  very  thin.  *  Well  done,  Dolly  !*  '  At  him, 
Dolly  !*  '  Go  it,  Dolly  P  the  rest  shouted  in  encouragement.  The  lad  dodged  here 
and  there  like  a  hare  hard  pressed,  and  Doily  was  ever  close  upon  him.  At  length, 
on  emerging  from  a  passage,  she  made  her  spring,  caught  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
gave  him  two  hearty  cufifs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  returned  to  her  gossips, 
riithcr  *puffled,'  as  she  would  have  termed  it,  but  recompensed  for  her  efforts  by  a 
sense  that  justice  had  been  satisfied,  as  well  as  by  the  shouts  of  acclamation  that 
greeted  her. 
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tlie  hats  of  a  dealer  in  *old  clo.' 
They  both  complain  that  there  is 
'  no  business  doing,'  and  they  have 
before  them  an  indistinct  prospect 
of  selling  off  their  effects  at  prime 
cost,  realizing  their  floating  capital, 
and  retiring  from  public  life  into 
the  workhouse.  Unildren  again! 
drat  them.  *Cliildren — children 
everywhere !'  Here  they  are,  swing- 
ing round  a  skipping  rope  right 
across  our  path,  while  two  or 
three  bare-legged  girls  are  leaping 
up  and  keeping  time  as  it  passes 
under  their  feet.  Where  do  all  these 
children  come  from — who  is  re- 
sponsible for  them  1  Go  where  you 
wUl,  you  find  them  springing  up 
like  indestructible  weeds.  jVIarried 
folks  seem  to  blunder  into  families 
without  premeditation,  and  tlien 
they  allow  their  offspring  to  float 
away  as  carelessly  as  do  zoophytes 
of  the  order  of  ai)onges.  But  now 
we  come  across  a  dolcfiil-looking 
man,  treading  with  a  funereal  step, 
carrying  a  basket  (m  his  arm,  and 
moaning  out  a  cry  of  *  Salad,  ho !' 
Tea-time  Ls  approaching,  and 
cresses,  radishes,  and  lettuces  are 
used,  in  technical  phrase,  as  're- 
lishes.* His  halfpcimy  bunches 
seem  to  go  off.  Now  the  vista  of 
the  street  is  opening  out,  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  broad 
thoroughfare  at  the  end.  There  you 
remark  a  youth  whistling  some 
negro  melody,  and  dancing  to  it 
heel  and  toe  with  his  wooden-soled 
clogs,  and  moving  his  elbows  also 
in  time ;  while  near  him  is  stand- 
ing in  meditative  mood,  with  his 
tray  before  him  su**j>ended  from 
his  neck,  a  man  callcrt  *Toffy  .Icni,* 
quite  rofranlU'ss  of  his  ])raiicing 
and  musical  niMglibour.  Jem  deals 
in  i>arkin,  a  greasy  comiKmnd  of 
treacle  and  meal,  an<l  in  a  species 
of  conftrtionaiy  known  among  the 
rising  generatmn  as  *  slap-u]*,*  in 
Indian  n>ck,  and  in  ])rime  Kvertcm 
toffy  all  of  whirh  he  crarks  with 
his  little  hammer  as  scientiticallv 
as  a  geologist,  and  with  mucli 
greater  assunmoe  about  the  genu  ■ 
meness  of  the  niateruil  he  is  han- 
dling. Jem  is  )»atronizcd  by  the 
little  children  far  ami  near ;  they 


look  up  in  his  face  wonderindyiM 
if  he  held  in  his  embrace  aU  the 
spices  of  Arabia,  and  they  know 
that  he  gives  them  honestpen'orthn 
He  is,  moreover,  regarded  in  his 
silent  manner  as  a  philosopher  bj 
the  aged.  We  never  penetrated  tha 
depths  of  his  wisdom.  It  may  be 
with  him  as  with  many  others  wbo 
have  acquired  a  reputation  for  pto- 
found  thought  from  their  tacitur- 
nity, or  for  fine  ^Titing  because 
nobody  could  understand  it.  What 
Galgacus  said  of  the  fastnesses  of 
Britain,  may  be  true  of  the  mental 
fastnesses  of  many  who  are  in  a 
higher  station  than  Toffy  Jeni^-> 
Omne  ignotum  pro  magniiico  estJ* 

Here  we  are  in  the  broad 
thoroughfare ;  but  as  a  penalty  for 
dallying  too  long  over  the  pic- 
turesque scene,  we  are  now  cau^t 
in  a  stream  of  human  beings — men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls— and 
are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  flood.  The  mills  are  loosing; 
and  sit  this  point  there  happens  to 
be  the  conflux  of  many  tributariee. 
What  a  clatter  of  iron-ringed  clogs 
on  the  flags!  What  a  hum  of  many 
voices !  Xs  we  are  closely  hemmea 
in  by  the  lads  and  lasses, '  the  light 
wings  of  Zephyr'  come  to  us  *  op- 
l»ressed'  with  an  oily  'perfume,* 
which  may  not  be  quite  so  agree- 
able as  that  in  a  fashionable 
dra^ing-nxmi,  but  which  iM  more 
healthy.  You  observe  a  great 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the 
young  women.  S)me  are  neatly 
attired,  and  evidently  jmy  dae 
attention  to  the  pers(mal  graces  on 
work-days.  Their  bonnet.H,  shawls, 
dresses,  Ixjots,  are  adjustetl  i*ith 
care  oven  in  the  hurry  oi  leaving 
the  factory.  Others  are  but  care- 
less and  slovenly  in  dress  and 
manner:  thi-y  have  thick  shawls 
wr:i]>|KMl  naind  their  lica4ls  in  place 
of  bonnets,  and  they  are  (piite  con- 
tent to  appear  in  i*l"j:s,  gingham 
bed-g»  iwns,  linsey-w<  m  ilsoy  petti- 
coats, and  coarse  aprons.  If  one 
of  this  cL-uw  hapiK^ns  to  woar  a 
bttunet,  it  is  sure  to  be  .stuck  full 
of  artitirial  Howons  satlly  changed 
from  their  pristine  bloom.  In  all 
you  remark   that   some  care  has 
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been  bestowed  upon  the  hair :  the 
comb  is  frequently  in  exercise  even 
among  the  slovenly.  Some  of  the 
young  women,  you  see,  are  walk- 
ing along  with  an  imperturbable 
gravity,  quite  heedless  of  the  noise 
around  them ;  they  are  Simday- 
school  teachers,  Sunday  scholars, 
and  operatives  of  the  better  class. 
Others — tliose  chiefly  of  the  shawled 
and  bed-gowned  order — ^are  talking 
somewhat  loudly,  j)erhap3  about 
their  sweethearts,  perhaps  about 
an  intended  trip  in  Whit-week,  and 
are  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
we  liear  tlicm  or  not.  Those  lively 
daughters  of  Eve  are  too  natural 
to  have  many  secrets.  Mingled  in 
the  crowd,  too,  are  factory  opera- 
tives of  the  male  order,  and  me- 
chanics with  broad  shoulders  and 
grimy  faces.  Tliere  are  boys  also 
m  considerable  numbers:  tenters 
from  the  mill  and  sooty-visaged 
young  Vulcans  from  the  machine- 
shop.  Some  of  the  lads  are  making 
their  way  home  quietly  to  their 
tea ;  otlicrs  are  showing  their  dex- 
terity by  a  friendly  interchange  of 
scientific  passes,  whereby  caps  fly 
into  the  air  and  are  trampled  on 
or  kicked  by  the  crowd  as  they  fall. 
In  this  great  multitude,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment is  represented.  Some 
work  in  mills  where  coarse  cloth  is 
manufactured;  others  where  the 
finer  yam  is  spun  or  woven ;  some 
are  engaged  m  cotton  factories, 
others  in  silk.  Some  mills  have  a 
higher  class  of  operatives  than 
others ;  and  even  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  workpeople.  From 
the  lively  demeanour  of  most  in 
the  crowd,  you  would  not  say  that 
their  strength  had  been  exhausted 
by  their  day's  work ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  factory  employment  per  se  be 
now  considered  very  heavy,  even 
for  females.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  speak  of  it  as  such.  They 
soon  we*ir  out  and  become  old,  it 
is  tnie;  but  it  is  not  the  actual 
labour  that  causes  this  early  decay 
80  much  as  the  impure  atmosphere 
in  which  they  have  to  work,  the 
changes  through  wldch  they  have 
to  pass   from   a  very  warm   at- 


mosphere to  the  cold  air,  their 
meagre  dietary,  their  want  of  fresh 
air  and  out-door  exercise,  their  ill- 
ventilated  dwellings,  and  their 
neglect  of  sanitary  rules.  As  we 
inspect  the  female  faces  in  this 
crowd,  we  find  that  generally 
speaking  they  are  far  from  hand- 
some. Here  and  there  the  eye 
may  rest  upon  a  set  of  well-formed 
features,  but  this  is  undeniably 
the  exception ;  their  features  are 
not  of  an  attractive  mould ;  their 
complexion  is  unhealthy,  and  their 
teeth  are  going  or  gone.  Not  but 
that  we  should  see  them  under  a 
more  agreeable  aspect  in  their 
Sunday  dresses.  In  their  Sunday 
school  the  most  respectable  of  these 
voung  women  have  rather  a  pleasing 
look;  many  of  the  girls  have  a 
fresh  and  healthy  appearance.  Still, 
among  our  female  operatives  beautv 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional 
We  should  rejoice  if  we  could  say 
otherwise ;  but  gallantry  must  yield 
to  truth  in  a  philosophic  article, 
however  much  we  might  be  com- 
pelled to  modify  or  mould  our 
sentiments  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  young  ladies.  Indeed,  if  this 
paper  ever  comes  under  their 
DQtice,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to 
walk  up  this  way  again  at  one  or 
six  p.m.  for  some  time  to  come. 

Our  manufacturing  populations 
in  their  peculiar  characteristics  and 
habits  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  description  and  discussion; 
but  we  who  reside  among  them 
can  but  rarely  discern  the  reality 
in  the  portraiture.  Novelists  have 
undertaken  to  depict  them,  but  for 
the  most  part  we  only  recognise  a 
distorted  photograph  in  their  de- 
lineations, as  mdeed  we  might 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be,  when  it 
is  taken  from  the  facts  of  blue- 
books  and  the  flights  of  imagina- 
tion. Mr.  Disraeli  has  produced 
but  a  fancy  picture  in  his  Sybils 
and  Mr.  Dickens  has  not  been 
more  successful  in  his  Bard  Times. 
Philosophers  and  philanthropists 
again,  who  have  started  out  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  ma^have  caught 
some  of  the  features  in  the  living 
model:  but  these  probably  they 
have  drawn  on  too  large  a  scale, 
while  they  have  overlooked  others 
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that  arc  equally  essential  for  the 
achievement  of  a  correct  likeness. 
Oovemment  officials,  too,  are  often 
more  accurate  in  their  tabular  sta- 
tistics and  decimal  calculations 
than  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  our  manufecturing  poor. 

The  cause  of  such  inaccuracies 
may  be  easily  explained.  Among 
the  working  classes  in  our  manu- 
facturing towns  there  is  a  graduated 
scale  of  position,  mainly  regulated 
by  moral  worth,  as  indeed  there  is 
among  our  aristocracy  and  our 
middle  ranks  of  society.  Now, 
oach  writer  relates  what  has  come 
moat  pn)minently  under  his  notice, 
and  invests  what  was  but  a  partial 
characteristic  with  tlie  weight  of  a 
general  truth.  He  has  seen  but  a 
section  of  the  diorama;  he  has 
witnessed  but  a  fragment  of  the 
drama.  His  induction  of  facts  is 
incomplete,  and  his  conclusions 
accordiiifjly  incorrect. 

To  begin  Anth  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society.*  We  are  under  the 
necessity  of  intn)ducing  you  here 
to  a  clas.H  who  are  emigrants,  or 
descendants  of  emigrants,  fnmi  the 
sister  isU*.  Many  of  them  cann4)t 
bo  rankeil  at  all,  except  by  a  ver>' 
whle  sj'stom  t)f  classification,  under 
tlie  ciitegory  of  the  wtirking  chisses; 
many  of  them,  being  gentlemen 
})orn,  are  too  i>roud  ov  t<H)  lazy  to 
do  anything  for  their  living, though 
not  too  in<h'j»endent  to  receive 
])arorhial  relict ;  others  are  engagiHl 
as  mill-hantls,  but  their  free  spirits 
mostly  rhafo  under  the  necessity  of 
such  stringent  and  i)eri<Mlic  labour. 
In  someimvtsof  our  mannfarturing 
towns  the  Irish  congregate  in 
Hwanns,  several  families  iMM'U])ying 
the  same  house  or  even  the  same 
apartment  ;  and  they  give  full  i)lay 
in  Knghuul  to  the  fn)lies4mie  dis- 
position they  have  bniught  from 
their  native  isle  or  inherittHl  fnnn 
their  fathers,  inducing  in  shillelagh 
practice  and  rej«)ielng  in  the  luxury 
of  broken  hemls  at  funeral  wakes 
and  wetUlings,  on  Sundays  and  St. 


Patrick's  day.  There  is  a  Toy 
broad  line  arawn  between  them 
and  the  English  operatiyes  both  in 
daily  labour  and  social  life.  The 
streets  where  the  Irish  locate  get  a 
bad  name,  and  the  English  £imii]7 
avoids  them.  There  is  but  Irae 
association  between  the  races.  The 
Saxon  and  the  Celt  differ  in  num- 
ners,  habits,  and  most  of  all  in  re- 
ligion. Among  the  young  women 
of  the  two  countries  fierce  theolo- 
gical discussions  are  carried  on 
during  the  hours  of  work;  among 
the  men  ix)litical  controversies 
sometimes  wax  wann.  The  Irish, 
too,  are  supposed  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labour,  and  are  conse- 
quently regarded  with  jealousy. 
There  are  doubtless  some  decent, 
well-behaved  families  among  them, 
but  in  general  they  are  a  low.  bru- 
talized class,  ready  to  quarrel  and 
fight  ft»r  anything  or  nothing,  for 
hate  or  love,  witli  themselves  or 
with  others — mere  waifs,  moyed 
by  the  breath  of  the  priest  or 
driven  by  their  own  wild  passions, 
or  Ixith. 

Among  our  English  operatiye 
population  als(»  there  is  unaeniably 
a  very  hiw  onler.  The  parents  an 
degmded,  and  the  cliildren  grow 
u]»  in  like  manner;  the  young 
women  fnun  childhood  know  but 
little  of  the  decencies  of  hfe.  and 
the  young  men  are  equally  igno- 
rant, uncultivate<I,  and  deliased. 
They  attend  neither  school  nor 
place  of  worshi])  on  the  ^ndav, 
and  probably  s]H»nd  that  day  in 
their  «)nlinary  W(»rking dress.  They 
frequent  casinoes,  Sunday  evening 
music-sahH)n.s,  and  places  of  a 
similar  kind  Their  language  in 
the  street  is  loud,  indecent,  and 
unrestniined  by  a  sense  of  shame. 
They  gn)w  up,antl  in  time  perhaps 
become  themselves  parents  of  fami- 
lies from  whith  but  little  hope  of 
g«)od  ran  lie  entertained. 

A  large  Inxiy  «>f  our  working 
people,  again,  evinec,  as  jiarents, 
8t>nn'  anxiety  alnint  their  families, 
but  (h)  not  sufficiently  give  effect 


•  In  any  lar;;c  town  likr  Mnnche«t<rr  there  i»  a  li)wer  stratum  of  vociety  than  thii, 

u  bcteropeneoua  rahhie  fn«m  all  nationa— wamlt ring  inuiiician*,  onnn-grin«leni,  vhow- 
men,  lunililrm,  prixo-fightert,  doK-fanoirra.  wrkiTu  in  |>laat«r  of  Parw,  eoioen^  pick- 
lK)cket8,  and  nirb  like  bat  they  can  hardly  l>e  ranked  amoDg  the  opcfrntife  clueeiL 
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to  their  wishes  by  personal  example 
and  energetic  control.  They  are 
glad  to  see  their  children  attend 
their  Sunday-school  and  place  of 
Avorsliip,a3  tliey  themselves  perhaps 
once  did ;  but  they  are  content  with 
looking  on  approvingly  or  without 
disapprobation.*  Out  of  this  class 
many  of  the  young  people  grow  up 
creditably,  and  some  of  them  make 
their  way  to  a  good  position  in  the 
world.  They  use  the  advantages 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  im- 
prove themselves  gradually  in 
mental  and  moral  culture.  In  such 
cases  it  is  not  so  much  to  parental 
control  and  direction  that  they  owe 
their  advancement,  as  to  personal 
energy  and  a  well-considered, 
steadily-pursued  system  of  self- 
help. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  largest 
section  is  not  that  where  parents 
and  children  are  equally  attentive 
to  their  several  responsibilities,  and 
follow  one  course  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duty.  Still,  such  families 
are  to  be  found  among  our  working 
people.  The  young  women,  if  they 
work  in  crowds,  are  careful  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  demeanour,  not 
mixing  with  the  coarse  and  un- 
mannerly :  at  home  they  spend  their 
time  in  useful  occupations  •  they 
are  regular  at  their  school  and 
church,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  doing 
good  according  to  their  means  and 
opportunities.  In  prosperous  times 
they  are  able  to  earn  enough  for 
their  immediate  wants,  and  to  lay 
up  a  little  against  future  contin- 
gencies. Such  a  family  might  be 
envied  by  many  a  one  wliich  is 
moving  in  a  much  higher  sphere : 
the  parents  are  proud  of  the  re- 
spectability of  their  children,  and 
the  children  exert  themselves  to 
afford  comfort  and  enjoyment  to 
their  parents.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful exhibition  of  the  reflex  action 
of  moral  training,  when  the  young 
and  healthy  feel  it  to  be  a  refigious 


duty  to  aid  and  support,  along  the 
downhill  and  closing  stage  of  life, 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
have  brought  them  up  under  a 
sense  of  filial  duty  and  self-respect. 
But  to  pass  from  classes  to  per- 
sonal characteristics.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  of  the  man- 
liness of  our  working  people.  We 
apprehend  that  in  this  quality  they 
are  much  like  others  in  the  same 
rank  of  life :  whatever  difference 
there  may  be,  springs  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
each  is  placed.  The  labourer  in 
the  country  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  custom  of  touching  his  hat 
to  the  squire  or  clergyman  on  the 
road,  and  receiving  a  *  good-day'  in 
return :  in  this  there  is  neither 
servility  on  the  one  side,  nor  as- 
sumption on  the  other;  it  is  becom- 
ing in  itself,  and  mutually  agree- 
able. But  the  operative  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  rarely 
touches  his  hat  to  any  one;  he 
meets  his  employer,  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  without  any  sign  of 
recognition  whatever.  They  who 
look  charitably  on  such  behaviour 
may  call  it  manly ;  they  who  take 
an  opposite  view  of  it  may  con- 
sider it  rude.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  intrinsically  there  is 
anything  involved  in  it  which  is 
per  se  either  manly  or  rude.  No- 
thing offensive  is  intended  byit- 
notMng  unmannerljr  is  understood 
by  it.  The  rustic  is  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  families 
who  are  above  himself — those  of 
the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
whom  from  childhood  he  has  been 
taught  to  look  upon  with  respect : 
the  manufactunng  operative  has 
always  lived  apart  from  any  class 
above  him;  he  has  grown  up  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  order,  and 
seen  socially  nothing  beyond  it. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  uneasy, 
worrying  jealousy  between  capital 
and  labour  may  not  render  in  some 


*  We  heard  of  a  lady  wlio,  not  long  ago,  was  inculcating  on  her  Sunday  school 
class  the  principles  contained  in  the  fifth  commandment,  when,  addressing  a  girl 
of  ten,  she  said,  —  'Now,  Phoebe,  you  know  what  your  mother  does  to  you.  What 
is  it,  Phoube,  that  your  mother  does  to  you  ?  Tm  sure  you  know.*  *  Ye-es,*  replied 
Phoebe  with  a  whine,  which  going  on  in  a  crescendo  scale  ended  in  a  sob,  *  ye-es, 
ma'am,  she  mills  me  every  day  near.'  To  mill — a  common  Lancashire  phrase 
signifying  to  beat.     A  metaphor  taken  from  the  fulling  mill. 
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degree  more  definite  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  rich  and  poor 
in  our  manufiakcturing  towns :  still, 
what  seems  independent  among 
our  operatives  is  simply  manner 
springing  out  of  their  bnnging  up. 

Among  the  better  order  of  the 
manufacturing  operatives,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  some,  there  is  a 
natural  gentility,  which  is  very 
pleasing  to  witness — a  gentility  not 
in  manner  so  much  as  in  a  sincere 
disposition  to  oblige.  'Will  you 
sit  down,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea 
with  us? — you're  quite  welcome, 
I'm  sure,' — is  a  form  of  invitation 
not  micommon  among  them.  Some 
might  smile  at  it;  others  might 
think  it  presuming;  but  all  who 
know  them  are  assured  that  it  is 
given  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
goodwill.  Atx>ut  the  manners,  too, 
of  many  there  is  a  refinement  which 
a  stranger  might  not  expect ;  and 
even  under  an  uncouth  exterior  a 
delicate  tone  of  feeling  is  often 
discernible.  The  other  day  we 
took  shelter  from  the  rain  in  a 
cottage  where  wc  were  not  known, 
and  our  do^  nished  round  the  room 
after  us,  dirtying  the  floor,  whicli 
had  been  just  washed  and  cleaned 
for  the  Sunday.  We  were  greatly 
annoyed  at  seeing  how  completely 
the  woman's  labour  had  been  lost, 
and  sliould  liave  chastised  the  dog 
with  our  stick,  had  it  not  been  too 
active  in  escaj)ing ;  when  she  came 
up  to  its  deteiice  with  great  good 
humour,  admiring  its  a])peaninc6, 
and  at  ttm  siunc  time  Siiying  of  her 
fl(K>r,  '  Ne'er  mind,  ne'er  mind. 
Why,  it'll  wesh— it'll  wesli  f  We 
suspect  tliat  we  have  seen  some 
black  faces  fur  a  less  cause, 
among  ladies  in  a  higher  rank  of 
life  than  our  entertainer. 

We  have  a  kind  of  fondness  for 
these  matrons,  who  have  fought 
thn)Ugli  many  difiioulties  in  life, 
and  still  retain  an  amiable  tem]>er. 
They  arc  ])leiisant  comi)aiiv  f(»r  a 
ten  minutes'  chat  Their  frcechan 
of  speech  in  making  known  to 
you  piLssing  family  ailments  is 
occji^i(>nally  startling.  Their  modes 
of  expression  are  wimetimcs  very 
cjanical,  even  when  the  feeling  that 
dictates  the  remark  is  a  kindly  one. 
Medical  teuiis,  1)eing  mostly  sestiui* 


pedalian,are  inyariablyastiimbliiiff- 
block  to  them.  One  old  lady  told 
us    that  her  daughter  had   been 

*  fair  up  o'  th'  skrike  wi*  this  algem/ 
a  complaint  which  we  had  never 
met  with  in  our  medical  reading^ 
but  which,  from  the  diagnoeii^  we 
found  to  be  the  neuralgia.  Tneae 
'  pathies,'  as  they  call  our  contend- 
ing systems,  are  difficult  for  them 
to  surmount  in  speech.  A  wheeqr 
matron  occasionally  complains  thii 
she  is '  fearfully  stufiled  at  her  chert, 
and  warks  in  all  her  limbs.'  A 
'  ^tril  faver'  is  a  common  makdy 
with  them.  Now  and  then  a  neigh- 
bour dies  of  an  '  a)>perplcx.'  One 
woman,  being  asked  u  a  doctor 
had  attended  her  husband,  replied, 

*  No,  lad,  he  dee'd  a  nat'nd  death,*  ft 
remark,  unconsciously  perhaps,  not 
very  complimentary  to  tlie  /pathies.' 
Conversely  it  is  often  dimcult  to 
give  them  a  correct  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  proper  names  and  long 
words.  One  Sunday  evening,  in 
the  de]>th  of  winter,  we  were  com- 
))letely  lost  in  Manchester  throii||)i 
taking  a  A\Toni|^  turn,  and  at  length 
found  ourself  m  a  i>art  of  the  town 
more  abundant  in  people  than  in 
wealth.  We  stopi)ed  an  old  woman, 
and  asked  her  the  way  to  the 
Githedral,  a  central  point  which, 
as  we  thought,  might  be  familiar 
to  both  of  us.  '  The  Casino  f  she 
exclaimed ;  and  here  let  me  record 
tliis  8traightfr)rward  pn»perty  of 
our  people — ^they  will  aK'ays  direct 
you  on  your  way  ^dth  pleasure^ 
and  never  wilfullv  mislead  ytm  ; — 
*the  Casino!  Here,  Sally,  Betty, 
his  honour  wants  the  Casino  f 
Now,  the  Casino  is  scarcely  a  place 
for  a  res])ectabie  gentleman  to  be 
seen  at,  esi>ecially  on  a  Sunday 
evening ;  so  we  protested  vehi^ 
mently  against  her  inter] iretation 
of  our  words,  repeating  4>nce  or 
twice,  *  the  Cathetlral !  the  Cathe- 
dral !'  Still,  tlie  three  i^ersisted  in 
making  it  the  Casino,  and  in  ask^'ng 
Ciich  |>asser-by  whei*e  it  was,  ' 
they  hiul  gjithere<l  a  crowd  of  m.  j 
dozen  djimes  around  us,  one  saying 
that  the  Casino  was  here,  and  a 
sectmd  there,  and  a  third  in  an 
entirely  different  direction,  but  all 
very  anxious  that  we  should  find 
our  way  to  the  Casino. 
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A  generous  and  liberal  spirit, 
too,  is  frequently  manifested  among 
the  working  classes  ;  and  especially 
is  tliis  observable  towards  those 
who  are  in  distress  around  them. 
We  are  not  alluding  particularly 
to  the  present  pressure ;  this  pleas- 
ing trait  Ls  found  among  them  at 
all  times.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  sucli  a  remark  as  this — *  We 
should  have  clemmed,  but  our 
neighbours  gave  us  bits  o'  things 
which  they  could  spare.'  Most  of 
our  working  people  have  only  a 
precarious  .subsistence ;  almost  all 
at  one  time  or  anotheV  have  suf- 
fered from  penury;  so  that  they 
seem  to  regard  each  other  as  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family,  where 
labour  is  the  universal  law,  and 
poverty  is  often  at  the  door.  Into 
the  hat  of  the  beggar,  often  a 
worthless  character,  we  see  them 
drop  their  halfpennies  very  freely, 
when  they  are  carrying  home  their 
wages  ;  and  tliey  who  are  members 
of  a  religious  comnmnion,  and  as 
such  among  the  best  of  their  class, 
are  extremely  liberal  according  to 
their  means  in  promoting  any 
society  which  has  for  its  object 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  tlieir  fellow  creatures.  At  the 
present  season  of  distress,  too,  they 
who  are  in  full  employment  are 
among  the  most  willing  and  gene- 
rous contributors  to  the  aid  of  their 
suffering  felh^ws. 

AVe  have  (observed  another  cJia- 
racteristic  of  working  people  in 
our  manufacturing  towns,  wiiicii  is 
much  tf)  be  commended  ;  namcl^', 
an  assiduous  attention  to  those  in 
their  families  who  are  >iclc  We 
mean  not  to  say  that  this  trait  is 
universidly  found  among  them ; 
such  a  statement  would  l>e  very 
far  from  correct.  Still  it  is  not 
unooninK^n  to  find  great  kindness 
and  sympathy  -hown  to  a  -on  or 
daughter,  a  brother  or  >inter,  a 
'ther  or  mother,  who  li^is  bec^^me 

)l)clessly  ill.  Tiii.-:  rn;iy  seem  Uj 
i.vj  no  more  than  the  common  dic- 
tate of  natural  feeling  ;  but  atten- 
tion to  an  invalid  in  a  yftr  family, 
it  must  be  remembere^i,  is  a  much 
severer  test  of  patience  and  ^yni- 
pathy  than  in  the  hfflHicholfU  tff 
the  wealthy.    In  the  dwelling  of 


the  rich  man  the  wheel  of  life  turns 
round  as  usual,  even  thcmgli  one 
bo  there  who  is  drawing  nigh  to 
the  grave;  servants  are  in  atten- 
dance ;  rooms  with  every  anpliance 
are  set  apart  for  the  invalid ;  the 
family  can  scarcely  be  considered 
incommode<l  at  all.  No  stranger 
would  say  that  the  cloud  of  sick- 
ness was  orooding  over  that  house. 
But  it  is  very  different  among  the 
poor ;  their  time  is  fully  employed 
even  when  all  are  well;  their 
rooms  are  few,  and  the  occupation 
of  one  by  an  invalid  i«  a  depriva- 
tion ;  in  the  sick  pcrs<m  there  is 
probably  a  loss  of  earnings  also,  as 
well  as  an  addition  of  inconveni- 
ence. And  yet  we  have  often 
observed  amoiijf  them,  that  every 
trial  has  been  wiUindy  undergone, 
even  during  a  hmg  illness,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  pain  and  lighten 
the  weariness  of  the  sufferer  ;  and 
we  have  remarked,  too,  that  the 
loss  has  been  regarded  with  genuine 
sornjw,  even  \vlien  the  removal  of 
the  invalid  has  relieved  them  from 
the  necessity  of  much  personal 
privation  and  self-denial. 

As  a  rule,  we  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  intelligence  among  our 
operative  classes,  certainly  among 
the  better  orders  c;f  them.  They 
live  in  crowds,  and  their  minas 
are  sharpened  by  attrition.  Each 
individual,  tm»,  has  Ut  think  and 
reiison  f<;r  himself  in  his  daily 
duties.  Our  cheap  newspapers 
also  now  penetrate  everywliere; 
and  conducted,  as  mr>st  of  them 
are,  with  great  ability,  and  in  a 
good  moral  t^jne,  they  are  suggeif- 
tive  of  con-itant  thought  and  re- 
iierrtion  t**  our  working  pe^^jile.  As 
a  c^>-relative  of  intelligence,  more- 
over, the  higher  class  of  them  have 
a  quick  appreciation  of  humour. 
The  young  folks  liave  their  en- 
countCTs  of  wit,  esfiecially  at  merry- 
makings. It  is  not  long  Hin';e  we 
pa-^sed  through  Whitrweek  -  the 
gala  week  of  the  y#;ar  in  Manches- 
ter— and  a  [H;r-*on  who  walks  amidiit 
such  lioliday  sr^enes  with  a  hearing 
ear  and  a  seeing  eye,  may  pick  up 
there  many  characteriirti/:s  of  our 
v.'orkingclaMieji.  He  w^aiM  nrH  bare 
remarket]  any  sympUnn  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress;  ne  wr/nld  have 
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observed  a  determined  effort  to  be 
jovial  in  the  most  unfavourable 
weather.  We  saw  a  body  of  Sun- 
day-school lads  marching  in  pro- 
cession through  the  wet.  and  as 
the  rain  began  to  trickle  down 
their  necks,  they  commenced  very 
heartily  the  popular  melody,  where- 
in the  hero  'wishes  he  was  in 
Dixie's  land,'  The  young  people, 
espcciall^r  the  females,  have  a  sin- 
jfuiar  aptitude  for  music  and  sing- 
ing— ^a  faculty  which  they  exercise 
without  any  persuasion  wliatcver 
on  all  festal  occasions.  Most  of 
the  Sunday  schools  have  cheap 
railway  trips  into  the  country  dur- 
ing Whit-week,  when  the  trains  are 
often  vocal  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  see  the  great  fond- 
ness of  the  children  for  green 
fields,  shady  lanes,  wild  flowers, 
and  rural  objects  generally.  Then 
we  catch  many  rough  specimens  of 
drollery  among  the  passengers. 
*Lo(>k,  Jack,'  we  heard  a  lad  say 
to  his  neighbour,  as  he  i>ointed  to 
a  teivcher  smartly  got  up  for  the 
occasiim,  *  liere  comes  master  John- 
son fresh  fro*  the  dandy  shop,'  the 
dandy  loom  being  the  title  of  a 
particular  weaving  machine.  *  Well, 
John,  liow  gges  T  a  man  shouted  in 
our  liearing,  to  a  fellow-tripist  at 
a  distance,  who  was  toiling  up  a 
hill  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  having 
one  child  in  his  arm  and  leading 
another  by  the  hand;  Miow  goes, 
hull'  ^Oh,  well  enough,'  was  the 
answer,  *  I'm  in  fair  fettle*  o' 
myst'l';  but.  you  see,  I'm  mortal 
heavily  hanaicapped.' 

We  might  extend  our  catalogue 
of  the  conmiendablo  qualities  to 
be  founcl  among  our  industrial 
classes ;  but  after  .all,  as  we  are 
wishful  to  ctinvey  the  whole  tnith, 
we  should  have  to  enumerate 
others  which  are  less  atti-a<*tive. 
There  is  a  moral  chiaroscuro,  a 
ahailow  ;is  well  as  a  sunshine,  whicii 
must  be  given  to  the  picture,  if  it 
is  to  be  eomiilete.  Among  the 
most  pnmiinent  evils  to  be  foun<l 
in  our    working  i)opulations,    we 


need  scarcely  mention  tliat  of  in- 
temperance. The  reports  of  gaol 
chaplains,  the  records  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  the  charges  of  our 
judges,  all  testify  to  its  prevalence. 
But  we  need  no  such  testimonies : 
we  who  live  in  large  towns,  see  too 
many  illustrations  of  drunkenness 
and  its  effects,  in  our  daily  walk, 
to  require  extraneous  evidence. 
We  see  them  along  our  streets ;  we 
hear  them  from  the  brawls  of  the 
beer-shop  and  gin-i)alace  :  we  ob- 
serve them  in  wretched  homes, 
poverty-stricken  parents,  and  rag- 
ged cluldren.  The  exii,  we  know, 
IS  not  confined  to  the  workinff 
classes;  many  a  man  of  wealtn 
dies  of  delirium  tremens  ;  many 
a  tradesman  goes  to  bed  every 
night  in  a  state  of  intoxication; 
many  a  farmer  never  returns  sober 
from  the  market ;  still,  among  our 
manufacturing  i>opulation  it  is  seen 
in  its  worst  fonn,  and  with  its 
sorest  conseipiences.  By  it  the 
health  of  a  working  man,  whicli 
is  his  suhsistence,  is  rained ;  the 
bread  of  his  children  is  cast  to  the 
dogs ;  his  wife  lives  in  misery,  and 
then  sinks  into  recklessness;  and 
his  whole  household  is  pervaded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance, 
wickedness,  and  social  degradation* 
A  family  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  grow  up  in  respectability  where 
the  father,  and  perhaps  the  mother 
also,  are  drunkards  ;  their  example 
must  be  productive,  it  might  be 
supposed,  of  ever^'  si>ccies  of  misery 
to  those  around  them,  and  lead  the 
children  gradually  as  they  grow  up 
into  the  same  fatal  course.  ThisL 
doubtless,  is  often  the  ca.He  ;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
parental  example  has  frequently 
the  very  oj>iM)site  effect  ui)on  the 
family ;  it  teaches  them  ]>rudence 
through  the  very  exhibition  of 
wretchedness,  ^^c  have  tibservcd 
this  in  th<*  young  ])eople  that  re- 
uuiin  at  their  home.s,  im  well  as 
th(»se  who  are  lodging  apart  from 
their  ])arents  on  acrount  of  doine.**- 
tic  brawls  and  fightings -a  nume- 
rous class.    The  very  mi^ery  that 


*  *  Fottlo,' — a  very  common  woni  in  LAnca^liire,  aseU  sometimes  m  a  sul#tantive, 
■om.-'.iincH  iM  a  verb.  In  its  Application  above  it  lignified  condition,  LnU  dtrir  Uur, 
it  U  uitlicult  to  aay. 
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has  been  so  long  in  their  sight, 
especially  if  they  are  under  any 
course  of  religious  instruction,  as 
members  of  a  Sunday  school,  or 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship, 
teaches  them  after  a  stem  fashion, 
like  the  exhibition  of  the  Spartan 
slave,  that  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  sobriety  is  the  first  step  to  ruin. 
They  conseouently  become  mem- 
bers of  Bands  of  Hope  and  Total 
Abstinence  Societies,  and  rigid  dis- 
ciples of  the  creed.  Many  may 
regard  such  associations  with  dis- 
favour :  but  on  the  whole,  we  are 
assured.,  thejr  have  been  very  usefiiL 
They  who  join  them,  it  is  true, 
often  become  crotchety  and  self- 
conceited,  sometimes  making  the 
rules  of  their  club  the  law  of  their 
religion ;  they  are  mostly,  too.  very 
intolerant  even  of  moderate  livers 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  their  doc- 
trines. Still,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  such  associations  have  done 
good  service  in  our  manufacturinff 
districts.  They  must  be  looked 
upon  as  instituted,  not  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  temperate  men,  but 
to  meet  an  exceptional  state  of 
society;  and  though  the  water- 
drinker,  as  officers  of  insurance 
companies  tell  us,  is  not  the  longest 
liver  on  an  average,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  you  can  bind 
down  one  to  the  use  of  water  only, 
who  might  otherwise  have  rushed 
into  the  o];)posite  extreme,  you  are 
certainly  his  benefactor  personally, 
and  you  are  conferring  a  boon  on 
his  family  and  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resides. 

With  the  drinking  propensity  of 
our  people  is  closely  associated  the 
charge  of  improvidence  which  is 
so  often  brought  against  them. 
We  do  not  deny  that  they  might 
be  .more  prudent  stewards  of  their 
means ;  many,  as  we  have  seen, 
dissipate  their  earnings  in  a  reck- 
less and  disgraceful  manner.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  think  that 
a  somewhat  too  sweeping  condem- 
nation is  passed  upon  our  working 
classes  for  their  want  of  forethought 
and  care.  So  far  as  our  own  ob^r* 
vation  goes,  the  conmion  charge 
against  the  young  women  of  extra- 
vagance in  dress  is  unfounded. 
Among  the  better  orders  of  them. 


we  have  never  remarked  any  other 
than  a  becoming  and  consistent 
taste  in  this  particular ;  among  the 
lower,  there  ma^  be  vulgarity  and 
absurdity  in  their  attire,  but  there 
cannot  be  much  extravagance.  Be- 
sides^ many  of  our  work-people  toil 
hardly  for  their  money,  ana  lav  it 
m)  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  value. 
Tne^  become  depositors  in  the 
Savmgs-bank,  or  members  of  a 
Buildmg  Society,  adding  a  monthly 
sum  to  their  store.  Tnus  by  de- 
grees they  accumulate  a  fund  which 
enables  them  to  launch  out  as  maa- 
ters  into  their  own  trade,  or  to  en- 
ter into  business  as  shop-keepers ; 
or  through  Building  Societies  th^ 
become  at  length  owners  of  cottage 
property  sufficient  for  their  support 
in  old  age.  In  some  towns  the 
provident  workman  invests  his 
savings  in  co-operative  associa- 
tions, which  are  now  becoming 
genersd.  and  are  said  to  be  succeas- 
mL  While,  therefore,  we  admit 
that  a  great  want  of  forethought 
may  be  found  among  our  operative 
classes,  we  must  not  forget,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  many 
instances  of  an  industrious  and 
saving  disposition  among  them.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed, as  some  seem  to  speak,  that 
our  working  men  are  one  and  all 
chargeable  with  improvidence,  and 
that  they  alone  are  obnoxious  to 
the  charge.  What  say  the  strong- 
boxes of  the  bankers,  the  archives 
of  the  lawyers,  the  ledgers  of  the 
tradesmen,  ana  the  records  of  our 
Bankruptcy  Courts)  There  are 
dukes  and  earls,  lord-lieutenants 
and  high  sheriffs,  landowners  and 
mill-owners,  mercoants  and  profes- 
sional men,  who  may  be  ranked  in 
the  category  of  the  improvident,  as 
well'  as  the  artizan  and  factory 
operative,  and  with  &r  less  excuseu 
As  closely  allied  to  habits  of  un- 
thriftiness,  an  ignorance  of  all 
system  of  domestic  economy,  or  an 
indifference  to  it,  is  frequently 
brought  as  a  charge  a^ndnst  tha 
wives  of  our  workmen.  Here,  too^ 
we  would  beg  our  readers  not  to 
accept  the  condemnation  withant 
reserve.  Daily  labour  in  the  Imv 
tory,  doubtless,  is  not  the  best 
school  for  hoasenolddutieB;  bat|k 
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must  be  remembered,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  cottage  does  not  demand 
any  very  enlarged  acquaintance 
witli  the  intricacies  of  housekeep- 
ing and  cookery.  Besides,  so  far 
iis  we  could  ever  ascertain,  we  do 
not  imagine  tliat  the  culinary 
schemes  of  our  philanthropists 
would  answer  very  well  among  our 
working  classes.  M.  Alexis  Soyer 
might  have  luxuriated  in  cookmg 
for  a  regiment  or  a  club,  but  his 
recipes  would  not  be  verj'  suitable 
for  the  homes  of  our  j)oc)r  peoi>le. 
In  respectable  operative  families 
the  young  women  are  brought  up 
to  household  work,  and  their  shoi1;<)r 
hours  of  labour  liave  afforded  them 
of  late  years  more  opj>ortunities  for 
acquiring  a  practical  actiuaintjince 
witli  home  (luties.  Many  of  tliom 
are  good  sempstresses,  and  as  sucli 
conduce  to  the  ecomnny  and  neat- 
ness of  the  family ;  some  make 
their  own  dresses,  even  to  their 
bonnets.  There  are  undeniably 
many  households  where  waste, 
carelessness,  exti-aviigan^Hs  and  dirt 
are  the  prominent  char.icteri sties ; 
but  the  statement  from  which  we 
stiirted  must  ever  bo  borne  in 
mind — that  there  are  several  gi*ades 
anion;,'  our  industrial  classes  ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that,  acc(»rding  to 
their  rank,  so  will  Ik'  their  tUunes- 
tic  eiMinomy. 

I'^liirly  marriages  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  domestic  economy:  and 
we  ranni»t  Nliiit  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  far  t<Hi  frequent. 
They  follow  upon  the  i>eenliarc(»n- 
ditioii  of  society  among  our  nianu- 
faetnrini;  ]>opulations.  The  young 
women  are  «>fti'n  without  the  gui- 
dance ami  i»rotertion  ot  parents  ; 
th«'n.  there  are  none  of  tliosi*  stiff 
conventionalities  of  life  anion;; 
them,  wiiieh  are  fonml  in  the 
higher  grail es  of  society  ;  they  are 
thr«»wn  t<»;xi'ther  at  their  work  an«l 
at  their  Suuilay  »<*hools  ;  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen  they  are  often  i.bh'  to 
Rup|M>rt  themselves.  S)  that  many 
begin  to  *  kee]»  company'  at  the 
early  age  of  fiMUteen.aml  are  proud 
of  being  beaux  and  belir^  .sutli- 
ciontly  attractive  to  eaptivaie  a^l- 
inirers.  We  once  askeil  a  yonn;; 
married  woman  how  lon;^  site  had 
bouu  acquainted  with  her  husliand. 


*  Ever  since  I  can  remember,'  she 
said.  'And  were  you  engaged 
ever  since  you  can  remember?* 
'  Well,  John  and  me  kept  comiuuiy 
ever  since  I  can  think*  *\Vhen 
did  John  propose  to  you,  if  it's  a 
fair  question  T  we  inquired.  *  He 
never  proposeil  at  all,*  slie  answered 
without  any  reser\'e;  *he  kept 
company  with  no  one  else,  and  I 
kept  company  with  no  one  else: 
so,  you  see,  we  took  it  for  grantetL 
This,  we  Jiave  learned,  is  a  very 
common  rationale  of  courtslup  and 
marriage  among  our  young  pe4)ple. 
Not  long  iigo  we  said  to  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  who  was  just  starting 
a  business  on  his  own  aeccjunt,— 

*  Why,  1  suppose  you  have  a  wife 
ready  to  your  liandT  when  he  an- 
swered in  iiis  genuine  Lancashire 
vernacular,  taking  credit  to  himself 
at  the  siinie  time  for  his  self-restraint 
— *  Well,  in)a — I  hanna  geet  agate 
a  ctMjrting  yet.*  A  few  weeks  since 
we  said  to  a  ycmth  after  his  mar- 
riage, *  1  su]>pose  you  have  now 
finishe«l  your  ]>rol»ation,  aiul  got 
fixed  l\»r  better  and  worse.'  *  \es, 
sir,'  lie  rei>lied  good-humouredlj', 
*and  it's  about  time  I  should,  for 
rve  had  about  a  th<msiuid  miles  of 
courting,'  meaning  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end  he  had  walked  his 
young  lady  init  aUmt  that  distance. 

The  ({lies!  ion  K)i  marriage  is  a 
very  iinjMjrtant  one  as  inliuencing 
the  coiMlitioi!  <»f  our  Work  in;:  peo- 
ple. Thai  event  is  the  crisis  in  the 
lives  of  the  youn;,' women.  N»mc 
marriages  are  f«»llo\\e«l  by  c  unloit 
and  respectability,  where  the  fa- 
mily is  bn»u;:lil  np\\ell,ainl  >«>iiety 
is  ini]>roved.  liut  it  ireipunily 
happens  that  the  wifr  >iiik'-  uiiiier 
her  douic-^tic  i;irr>  into  a  kiinl  uf 
reckle»ness.  Voniiic  Wiinieii  \^ho, 
while  unmarrieil.  were  iherrlul, 
neat,  almost  eleuant  in  a)>|  earance, 
as  Well  as  i-e>;ul:ir  in  atteiniancc  al 
public  wor^ihip,  and  re>pit:;ii»lf  in 
every  duty  i»t  lile,  olien  clian::i-  by 
dei:ree>,  under  the  ]»iv>Huri'  of 
family  trials,  till  they  i«i^-  all  .-iii-'e 
of  wl:at  is  beci>ming  both  in  ap- 
IK^iraiii't'  aihl  in  e«*n(li|.-t.  l>o 
not.  h«»wrvir.  jiiL'e  i<»,»  Ii;irily, 
even  m  >n«-h  ia«»i-s  a>  ih«>e.  vtm 
who  'dwrii  in  yt»ur  celled  ln«use>.' 
The  husband  may  pruve  I  ait  an  in- 
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different  one,  and  means  of  living 
may  become  limited.  Then,  after 
a  time,  children  are  bom  ;  and 
there  is  no  nurse  but  the  mother  to 
look  after  them.  Thus  she  is  bound 
down  to  her  house ;  and  as  the 
family  increases,  cares  increase. 
We  believe  that  many  a  young 
woman  struggles  hard  to  maintain 
her  position  in  life  after  marriage, 
but  is  gradually  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  eventually  to  give  up  the  con- 
test. 

Such  is  the  estimate  we  have 
formed  of  our  operative  classes, 
after  an  intercourse  of  twenty 
years  with  evenr  rank  and  degree 
among  them,  from  those  in  the 
dark  unventilated  cellar  to  those 
in  the  airy  suburban  dwelling.  If 
you  compare,  as  some  do,  their- 
moral  and  social  condition  with 
a  certain  ideal  standard  of  excel- 
lence, you  will  doubtless  find  it 
low  enough  in  the  scale ;  if  you 
conn)are  it  with  society  as  it  exists, 
making  due  allowance  for  natural 
disadvantages,  you  will  discover 
that  it  contains  tlie  same  elements 
of  good  and  evil  as  any  other  social 
gi'atie.  If  our  operatives  are  de- 
ficient in  some  moral  qualities, 
they  excel  in  others.  From  the 
better  class  of  them  there  is  but  a 
very  small  per-centage  of  the 
criminals  of  our  country ;  and  the 
fact  that  crime  is  not  increased  by 
poverty,  as  is  evidenced  at  the 
present  period,  proves  that  the 
princii)le  of  honesty  is  not  an 
unstable  one  among  them.  There 
is  a  scum  of  society  which  supplies 
the  cases  for  our  courts  of  justice ; 
but  this  is  not  atfected  for  good  or 
ill  by  depression  in  trade.  And 
in  firm  endurance  our  working 
people  stand  out  from  every  other 
class;  they  are  enabled  by  habit 
to  live  <m  a  very  little,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  emi)loyment  at 
most  periods  has  brought  them  to 
look  want  boldly  in  the  face.  In 
pr<jtracted  seasons  of  distress,  how- 
ever, they  have  to  summon  forth 
their  utmost  i)owers  of  endurance. 
Not  that  they  all  feel  alike,  even 
under  the  same  weight  of  pressure. 
In  sensibility  to  suffering  there  is 
a  greiit   difference   among   them, 


according  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  or  the  family.  Some  go 
for  parochial  aid  without  any  great 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  can 
rough  the  lostling  with  relieving 
officers  and  boards  of  guardians 
without  much  shrinking;  though 
this  is  rather  an  Irish  than  an 
English  characteristic.  Others  will 
bear  the  keenest  pinchings  of 
poverty  without  allowing  even 
friends  to  know  that  they  are 
in  want.  We  have  often  observed 
this  in  the  respectable  class 
of  young  women  upon  whom 
depends  the  support  of  the  house. 
When  two  or  three  are  earning 
their  ten  shillings  a  week  each, 
they  can  live  respectably;  but  their 
wages,  suppose,  sink  to  one  half, 
perhaps  to  a  quarter— then  comes 
the  pinch ;  and  yet  we  have  found 
sometimes  that  they  will  live  in 
the  most  sparuig  manner,  in  order 
to  maintain  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  respectability;  ana  pro- 
bably one  who  might  wish  to 
render  assistance  to  such  will 
first  discover  their  disguised  penury 
from  the  fading  colour  on  their 
cheeks,  indicating  a  want  of  neces- 
sary food.  Some,  again,  bear  pri- 
vation with  a  sullen  endurance; 
they  have  never  been  provident, 
and  they  cannot  come  out  of  the 
furnace  much  worse  than  they 
went  in,  if  only  they  can  subsist  at 
all.  Others  have  prided  themselves 
on  their  honest  independence  and 
provident  habits;  they  have  pro- 
bably laid  up  money  in  the  savings 
bank,  or  i)ut  it  out  in  some  other 
investment ;  they  live  in  comfort- 
able houses,  they  have  gathered 
round  them  a  sufficient  stock  of 
substantial  famiture,  their  familicB 
have  good  clothes  for  weekday  and 
Sunday.  In  such  households  as 
these  the  conflict  is  intense^  and 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
struggle  of  sensibility  rather  than 
of  material  want.  Investments  are 
sinking,  furniture  is  going,  clothes 
are  disapjKjaring,  and  this  gradual 
deterioration  is  accompamed  by 
that  dignified  pride  which  shrinlw 
from  an  appearance,  much  more  a 
parade  of  poverty.  Such  cases  as 
these  it  is  always  most  difficult  to 
relieve,  while  most  of   ail   they 
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claim  the  moral  and  material 
sympathy  of  every  benevolent 
heart.* 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that 
long-continued  distress  invariably 
produces  a  marked  reaction  in 
the  social  progress  of  our  work- 
ing people;  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  pass  through  tlie  present 
without  baneful  results.  Viewed, 
liowever,  without  reference  to  pass- 
ing events,  we  believe  that  the 
state  of  our  industrial  classes  is 
improving  :  indeed,  the  fine  spirit 
they  are  now  exhibiting  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  sanitary  regulations 
of  our  manufacturing  towns  are 
carried  out  with  more  strictness, 
though  we  regret  that  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  from  their  limited  ac- 
commodation, arc  still,  and  i)ro- 
bably  nmst  remain,  sadly  counter- 
active of  a  healthy  moral  tone  in 
the  minds  of  the  inmates.  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
churclies,  as  well  as  in  the  zeal  of 
our  clergy,  is  exercising  a  salutary 
hifluence  on  dense  populations. 
Eagged  schools  and  reformatories 
are  doing  their  work.  The  com- 
pulsory education  of  the  children 
working  short  time,  has  not  been 
without  its  beneficial  results.    The 

freater  attention  that  has  latterly 
een  bestowed  on  our  day  schools, 
combine<l  with  Government  insi)cc- 
tion  and  grants  in  aid,  is  leaving 
its  impress  on  the  iuvenile  classes. 
Our  Sunday  schools  are  powerful 
agencies  in  counteracting  evil  and 
promoting  good.  Our  niglit  schools 
are  effectual  in  keeping  alive  and 
advancing  the  attainments  of  those 
especially  who  are  employed  at 
their  work  by  day.  Our  Mechanics' 
Institutes    and  Mutual   Improve- 


ment Classes  have  their  place  in 
carrying  on  the  education  of  our 
people.  These  may  probably  be 
too  highly  exalted  on  great  occa- 
sions, as  when  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  distributes  the  annual 
prizes  of  our  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciations in  Lancashire;  they  may 
be  too  much  depreciated  some- 
times, as  when  Lord  Osborne  de- 
clares that  he. has  seen  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  but  never  any  mecha- 
nics in  them :  their  true  character 
and  real  influence  will  perhaps  be 
discovered  half-way  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  students  who 
attend  such  institutions  may  not 
be  exactly  of  the  class  that  you 
would  wish  to  reach ;  they  arc 
fonder  too,  as  we  have  generally 
found,  of  skimming  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  subject  than  of  mastenng 
it  from  its  rudiments :  still,  we 
have  met  with  instances  where 
youths  by  their  own  energy,  in 
connexion  with  evening  classes, 
have  attained  to  a  very  remarkable 
standard  of  literary  and  scientific 
ability.  But  these  agencies,  it  may 
be  said,  do  not  touch  the  lower 
strata  of  our  manufacturing  poor. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  partially  true  • 
and  how  these  are  to  be  reachea 
is  the  great  social  problem.  They 
are  acted  on,  however,  slowly 
though  it  be,  by  the  classes  imme- 
diately above  them :  the  tendency 
of  morality  is  to  descend  as  by  a 
law  of  gravitation ;  and  however 
imperceptible  the  process  may  be, 
we  still  think  that  a  better  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  ^ill  by  degrees 
IKjrcolate  deeper  and  deei>er,  like 
the  fertilizing  dews  and  rain,  into 
the  U>wer  layers  of  ignorance,  in- 
difterence,  and  sin. 

R.  I. 


•  In  the  five  towns  of  Preston,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Ashton,  and  Stockport, 
^57)^7.^  ^ci^  drawn  out  of  the  Kivings  banks  during  the  six  months  ending  Mith 
June,  absolutely  to  provide  the  nece^^saries  of  life. 
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n^HAT  men  are  everywhere  the 
J-  same,  is  a  trite  and  an  old  say- 
ing. But  yet,  with  all  deference 
to  the  antiquity  and  the  unanimity, 
the  very  contrary  of  the  statement 
would  be  nearer  to  the  truth;  it 
would  be  less  inaccurate  to  say  that 
all  are  different.  They  do  no  doubt 
resemble  each  other  more  than  they 
differ ;  it  is  the  fact  which  consti- 
tutes or  classes  them  of  the  same 
species.  But  in  those  common 
attributes  they  are  not  '  men,*  but 
rmin  ;  and  even,  for  the  greater  part, 
subside  towards  animality,  accord- 
ing as  the  generalization  is  extended. 
In  the  region  strictly  human  which 
rises  above  this,  and  where  alone 
the  designation  vian  can  be  appro- 
priate, the  law  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  men  must  all  be  different ; 
and  by  the  same  consequence  of 
their  being  individuals  as  that 
whereby  the  species  resulted  from 
resemblance. 

The  fallacy  of  the  saw  has  ac- 
cordingly arisen  from  proceeding 
upon  only  the  lower  strata  of 
human  nature;  on  those  qualities 
men  have  in  common,  without 
looking  to  the  differential.  And 
the  fact  is  both  explained  and 
excused  by  its  necessity.  The  com- 
mon features  are  in  all  things  noted 
first,  as  being  more  obvious  ;  or  at 
least  impressed  the  deepest,  as  most 
frequent  of  occurrence.  The  vulgar 
supposition,  that  the  differences 
strike  us  most,  commits  a  double 
error — one  of  absoluteness  and  of 
order  ;  they  only  do  ^o  jointly  vfiih^ 
and  conHeqtu^ntlj/  to,  the  likeness. 
Nothing  could  be  ever  noted  where 
things  were  all  different ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  state  which  we  describe 
by  the  word  chaos.  The  differences 
become  seizable  but  where  resem- 
blance is  pre-known.  For  know- 
ledge is  a  species  of  mental  assi- 
milation, and  so  the  most  digest- 
ible is  first  to  be  admitted.  This 
milk  dietary  of  the  mind  is  the  pro- 
cess of  induction.    But  after  that 


the  differences  bring  in  olay  analy- 
sis, which  might  be  called  the  act 
of  laceration  and  manducation. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  maxillaries 
— the  conformation  of  the  teeth 
and  jaws — is  a  cardinal  criterion 
in  the  zoologic  series ;  descending 
step  by  step  with  the  recession  of 
intelligence,  until  they  disappear 
in  the  mere  swallow  of  fish  stu- 
pidity. But  as  the  fishes  far  out- 
number all  the  creatures  of  the 
land,  and  as  even  these  must  all 
begin,  moreover,  in  the  state  of 
fishes,  so  the  branch  of  them  called 
men  must,  as  well  mentally  as 
physiologically,  long  swallow  be- 
fore they  masticate — take  in  re- 
semblances before  differences—^and 
indeed  I  he  vast  majority  continue 
swallowing  all  their  lives. 

But  besides  this  ample  reason 
for  the  oversight  of  difference  in 
the  spontaneous  working  of  the 
public  understanding,  the  writers 
for  the  public  have  an  interest 
of  ease,  and  perhaps  sometimes  of 
ability,  in  fostering  it  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  more  easy  than  to  deal 
upon  the  same  set  of  principles — 
or  rather  perhaps  frequently  the 
same  set  of  commonplaces — ^with 
the  infinite  particularities  of  in- 
dividualsp  times,  nations'?  It  is 
the  physics  of  the  Schoolmen  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  Hindds, 
where  all  thuigs  could  be  settled 
by  the  inaia  or  the  syllogism.  One 
distinction  with  its  binary  division 
is  found  sufficient  to  seize  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  political 
or  social  universe.  It  sunders  the 
whole  lot,  as,  for  example,  with 
the  Mandarins,  into  Celestial  China- 
men and  outer  Barbarians ;  or.  as 
with  the  British  writer,  into  Eng- 
lishmen and  Yahoos.  Thus,  the 
Yahoos,  or  Barbarians,  may  be 
treated  in  a  heap  :  demanding  no- 
thing more  than  tne  recital  of  facts 
— *  news' — and  obtrudhig  no  com- 

,  munity  of  principles  with  the  elect. 

'  On  the   other  hand,  within  this 


*  Essai  8ur  lea  TlUories  Dramatiquea  de  CwrneiUe,  cTapr^  sea  Diacours  et  aes 
Exameng.     Par  F.  A.  Liale.     Paris,     i860. 
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favoured  side  of  the  division,  if 
comi)arisoiis  be  made,  they  are  not 
*  odious*  to  the  public.  It  is  felt  a 
mere  decanting  of  national  lauda- 
tion among  a  set  of  vessels  all 
belonging  to  the  one  owner.  A 
single  *  giir  imported  would  occa- 
sion far  more  umbrage,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  rivalry  between  the  home 
trade  and  the  foreign. 

Moreover,  at  home  also,  the  prin- 
ciples of  ditferencc  in  men  of  the 
same  origin,  comnmnity,  and  gene- 
ration, are  really  less  considenible, 
and  tnus  fortify  the  error.  By  its 
favour  and  with  the  artifice  or  im- 
l)otence  described,  writers  perorate 
through  volumes  as  through  news- 
papers, to  wondering  readers,  on 
the  history,  the  interests,  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  who  could  not 
pen  a  |:)aragrai)h  of  half  a  dozen 
fresh  lines  upon  the  simplest  of 
the  exact  sciences,  without  dis- 
closing their  ignorance.  For  the 
development  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  to  the  state  of  science 
has  the  efFect,  by  multiplying  tlie 
specifications,  ot  merging,  t()  the 
novice,  the  resemblances  in  the  dif- 
ferences ;  while  the  case  is  just  the 
contrary  with  the  mde  knowledge 
of  mere  sense,  and  is  so  in  i)r()i)i)r- 
tion  as  the  subject  is  complex. 

Thus  the  twofold  proportion  of 
comi)lexity  in  the  subject  and 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge,  gives, 
with  even  the  writing  tribe,  the 
predominance  to  this  confused 
descrijjtion  of  resemblances.  Ac- 
cordingly, what  so  vast,  and  there- 
fore still  so  undefined,  :is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  leading  minds 
of  the  several  nations,  and  whicii 
are  all  amalgainate<l  by  the  name 
of  genius,  or  catalogued,  as  Mac- 
beth has  it,  *all  lusdogs  (  Who  ever 
hears  a  w(»rd  ab(»ut  a  *  lile  of  valu- 
ation,' unless  it  be  the  delicate  and 
the  jirofound  one  of  national 
vanity^  What  a  contrast  within 
even  the  same  rank  or  dej>ai*tmcnt, 
between  Aristotle,  liacon,  I  )escartc.s 
and  Leibnitz  !  Nay,  in  the  narrow 
walk  of  wit,  what  a  wurld  of 
diversity  between  Cervantes,  Swift,, 
Voltaire,  Martial,  and  Lucian ! 
l)i>esthe  entire  bingraphy  of  Krem-h 
and  Knglish  ptH'try  present  a  sin;^de 
insUuice  of  analogy  in  genius  \  We 


say  emphatically,  in  genius,  in  in- 
tellectual chnrajdtei' ;  for  where 
there  is  no  character,  there  can  be 
no  comparison,  according  to  the 
principle  itself  above  illustrated 
Addison  and  Pope  were  charff^ 
with  glancing  at  French  modds ; 
yet  what  do  they  show  in  common 
with  l^vcine  and  with  Boileau  ?  That 
the  former  wrote  a  tragedy,  accord- 
ing to  *  Unities,'  and  the  t)ther  com- 
posed satires,  a  condc  epic,  and  an 
art  of  poetry. 

There  is,  how^ever,  to  this  law,  as 
we  conceive,  a  strange  exceT)tion, 
and  one  which  must  excluae  tlie 
explanation  of  imitation.  For 
though  both  the  men  have  wTitteu 
as  poets  and  as  dramatists,  the 
manner,  tone,  and  subjects  are 
totidly  ditterent.  The  likeness  is 
suttiised  through  the  genius  alone. 
We  allude  to  the  *  great'  Corneille, 
as  he  is  s*tyled  by  his  countrymen  ; 
and  on  the  f]nglish  side,  to  the 
*  glorious'  John  1  )r>'den.  With  this 
singular  resemblance  we  have  long 
been  impressed  But  the  impres- 
sion has  been  recently  revived  and 
re-enforced  by  the  Ei»iy  on  the 
Frenchman  which  occasions  tliis 
notice. 

A  fii*st  iK)int  of  similarity  in  the 
hi«*tory  of  the  two  ]M)ets,  is  the 
vagueness  of  the  current  notions 
with  resjiect  to  their  kind  of  genius. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  attestation 
of  its  common  gieatness.  Objects 
small  or  irregular  are  seized  more 
firmly  than  nmnd  and  large  ones. 
Thus,  Wordsworth  and  tlie  rest 
of  the  *  Lake  school,'  are  more 
easily  apprehended  than  Bynui, 
Shakspeare,  or  even  Scutt.  We 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  local  mind, 
f<>r  it  is  otherwise  with  the  general. 
The  latter  poets  are  read  and  re- 
lished where  Wtrdswiirth  is  un- 
known by  name.  The  French 
nati'tu  has  enthroned  Hynm  among 
the  greatest  of  her  own  sons,  by 
dedic^itinir  to  his  ;;eninH  a  street  of 
her  ciipital ;  the  capital  of  F.ii:/land 
still  ret  uses  him  a  inavo.  In 
Drvtlen  and  Corneille.  indeed,  the 
genius  is  ranked  hi;.'h,  if  ni»t  the 
very  hi.,'hi  -^t,  l»y  b<»tii  of  the  coun- 
tri«*- :  tljf  latter  is  at  ha>t  the 
French  ]in'tension  for  Corneille. 
But    whiii    the     high     excellence 
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consists  in  is  less  determined. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  ground 
for  judgment  or  comparison.  The 
point  has  been  elucidated  in  the 
prefatory  explanations.  It  is  also 
well  discerned  by  the  new  critic  of 
Corneille,  and  assigned  as  even  the 
object  that  induced  his  disquisi- 
tion. 

reo])le,  says  he,  all  feel  that  the 
writings  are  excellent,  and  thence 
conclude  that  they  understand 
them,  and  through  them,  the  special 
art  and  genius  of  the  poet.  But 
the  science  and  the  sentiment  are 
very  wide  asunder.  One  would 
learn,  he  illustrates,  more  about  the 
art  of  paiuting  from  the  simplest 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject, 
than  if  he  gazed  for  ever  on  the 
masterworks  of  Raphael.  It  is, 
therefore,  this  analysis — ^this  evolu- 
tion of  distinctions — ^that  M.  Lisle 
intelligently  purposes  to  offer ;  an 
account,  not  of  the  works,  but  of 
the  workmanship,  of  Corneille. 
And  accordingly  his  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  'Defenses'  by  wliich 
the  poet  himself  was  forced  to  vin- 
digite  his  writings,  with  the  usual 
fate  of  those  who  seek  to  teach,  not 
cheat,  mankind. 

This  somewhat  singular  proce- 
dure, as  the  reader  will  remember, 
is  another  striking  feature  of  ana- 
logy to  Diyden.  *lt  was  (says 
8cott  in  his  biography)  a  singular 
trait  in  thu  character  of  our  author, 
that  by  whatever  motive  he  was 
guided  in  the  choice  of  a  subject, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  he  was 
upon  all  occasions  alike  anxious 
to  pei-suade  the  public  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  the 
object  of  his  free  choice,  founded 
upon  the  most  rational  grounds  of 
preference.'  The  jjurpose  of  Dry  den 
was  not.  as  Scott  imagined,  to  per- 
suade tlie  public,  about  wliich  he 
little  cared  ;  it  was  enough  for  him 
if  he  but  plea.^nl  them,  and  they 
paid  him.  The  motive  was  far 
deeper  than  the  novelist  discerned, 
who  was  himself  accustomed  to 
regard  his  thoughts  less  than  his 
readers.  He,  however,  inadver- 
tently suggests  it  at  the  close,  in 
the  yearning  to  build  upon  ^raivmal 
grounds  of  preference.'  Dryden 
knew  too  well  his  public  not  to 


have  been  fully  sensible  that,  ratio- 
cination, in  even  graver  things  than 
art,  was  not  the  way  to  win  its 
approbation  or  its  patronage.  We 
then  were  in  the  age  of*  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  with  ease,'  and 
naturally  of  a  public  who  would 
read  in  the  same  manner.  Dryden 
braved  the  double  bent,  then,  but 
to  satisfy  himself ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the 
attribute  which  will  be  found,  we 
think,  to  characterize  his  genius. 
But  it  will  be  more  perspicuous  to 
keep  to  Corneille  first,  and  to  de- 
termine his  distinctions  of  intellect 
and  doctrine. 

In  the  general  course  of  his 
dramatic  self-instruction,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  eacli  of  his 
pieces,  the  Father  of  the  French 
theatre  was  wont,  he  informs  us, 
to  put  himself  the  following  ques- 
tions :  First,  what  is  the  end  of 
tragedy  in  general  1  Then,  what  is 
the  aim  of  the  piece  he  proposed  1 
Next,  what  are  the  characters  re- 
quired to  attain  it]  After,  wliat 
the  manners  were  that  suited  such 
personages  ]  Finally,  came  the  plot 
for  marshalling  and  moving  them 
throughout  the  three  conditions  of 
action,  place,  and  time,  so  as  to 
elicit  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
particular  public.  This,  it  is  per- 
ceived, was  pretty  logical  for  a 
poet.  It  was  also  philosopliical  in 
beginning  from  the  erul ;  as  the 
epic,  because  nider,  commences 
with  the  middle.  The  end  is,  in 
fact,  the  proper  beginning  in  all 
art ;  in  everything,  in  short,  that 
is  an  organized  composition. 

The  end  of  the  drama  with  Cor- 
neille was  not  high.  It  is  no  other, 
as  he  answers  himself .  than  Toplease. 
It  is  thus  not  only  low.  but  essen- 
tially false ;  and  it  is  lalse  to  art, 
because  untrue  to  nature.  Nature 
C(mtains  nothing  made  for  pleasure 
alone.  The  pleasure  is  an  accessory, 
or  rather  an  instniment  to  some- 
thing superior  in  the  animal  or 
social  system.  It  is  even  this  dis- 
severance of  pleasure  as  a  means, 
from  the  higher  end  of  progress, 
that  we  term  its  perversion,  or  its 
tendency  to  palling,  and  to  final 
self-destruction.  It  is  true  that  its 
concurrence  with  the  end  might 
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continue,  although  the  pleasure 
only  were  in  the  poet's  purpose. 
Othis  was  probably  m  general  the 
state  of  mind  with  Shakspeare. 
In  general,  we  say,  for  it  was  evi- 
dently not  so  always  ;  he  has  often 
shown  a  consciousness  of  stooping  to 
the  public  taste :  still,  undoubtedly, 
he  wrote  without  a  system  on  the 
subject ;  and  while  teaching  the 
world  still  more  than  he  pleased 
his  audience,  very  probably  nad,  in 
sentiment,  an  ideal  audience  for  his 
criterion.  But  the  sentiments  of 
Shakspeare  had  the  amplitude  of 
systems.  This  is  likewise  largely 
true  of  the  French  Shakspeare  as 
an  artist,  as  there  will  be  some 
signal  occasions  of  exemplifving. 
But  here  we  have  to  do  with  tlje 
artist  turned  speculator,  playing 
the  philosopher  upon  his  own  art, 
and  so  of  course  incurring  the  in- 
cident responsibilities. 

The  French  critic  recognises  the 
defect  of  the  poet's  definition,  but 
urges  that  he  meant  it  but  in  irony 
of  his  adversaries.  These  woidd 
have  the  end  of  the  drama  be  in- 
struction, while  professing  to  be 
rigorous  adherents  of  Aristotle. 
Comeille,  then,  would  oppose  to 
them,  with  equal  exclusiveness,  the 
single  end  of  pleasure,  and  upon 
the  same  authority;  and  then 
affect  to  mediate  between  the  master 
and  the  followers. 

But  this  appears  too  puerile,  in 
even  its  Jinfssfy  for  a  mind  like 
Conieille's  to  have  devised  or  de- 
scended to  it  He  knew  the  real 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  was  the  re- 
verse :  that  tliis  ])hilosopher  as- 
signea  as  the  end  of  the  drama  the 
purification  of  the  passions,  the 
moral  nature.  What  he  failed  to 
discern  was,  that  this  is  an  instnic- 
tion,  and  even  the  instruction  ap- 
propriate to  the  drama.  For  all 
art  instructs;  but  it  is  merely 
tlirough  the  senthnents,  while  in- 
tellect is  acted  on  through  doctrine 
and  discussion.  To  the  latter, 
Aristotle  would  restrict  the  name 
instruction,  and  thus  confounded 
the  end  of  the  art  with  its  extrci». 
The  error  has  been  likewise  fallen 
into  by  Cicero,  with  whom  the 
greatest  orator  was  he  who  best 
pleased  the  multitude.    He  would 


have  been  the  greatest  in  the  bare 
act  of  exercise;  but  otherwise  as 
to  the  general  end  of  the  art.  For. 
with  this  abstract  end  unknown,  of 
course  the  mere  efect  prevails.  Now, 
this  was,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no 
means  the  condition  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Comeille,  but  confessedly 
the  very  contrary.  The  poet  charges 
them  with  holding  that  a  play 
should  be  a  *  sermon.'  They,  there- 
fore, only  carried  out  the  principle 
of  Aristotle,  by  extending  his  end 
of  pleasure  to  the  aim  of  instruc- 
tion :  and  so  there  was  no  conflict 
between  them  and  the  master.  The 
posture  really  was  one  of  error  on 
both  sides,  and  arising  from  the 
same  misconception  of  instruction 
— the  failure  to  distin^ish  the 
aesthetical  from  the  logical.  The 
great  poet,  feeling  that  the  latter 
would  not  do,  excluded  in  its  name 
all  instruction  from  the  drama. 
The  mere  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
in  recognising  the  aesthetic  species, 
supposed  that  in  its  quality  of  in- 
struction it  must  be  mental.  The 
latter  of  the  parties  were,  however, 
the  more  blameable,  according  to  the 
axiom  of  their  own  boa.sted  master. 
The  agencies  supplied  for  the  in- 
struction by  Aristotle  were  not  doc- 
trines nor  analysis,  but  'pity  and 
terror;'  which  not  only  appertain 
to  the  order  of  the  sentiments,  but 
also  may  be  elements  in  Comeille's 
end  of  pleasure.  They  would  to 
him  be  therefore  a  sort  of  confir- 
mation ;  while  they  were,  im  the 
contrary,  left  in  apimrent  rividiy 
with  the  higher  gnmnds  of  his 
opponents,  whi>  neglected  to  recon- 
cile them. 

This  is  also  the  point  on  which 
revolved  another  contest  to  deter- 
mine the  true  purport  of  this 
Aristotelian  formula,  'ilie  different 
interpretiitions  might  be  numbered 
by  .scores.  Some  were  even  reduced 
to  fancy  that  the  *  terror  and  pity* 
must  mean  the  subject-matter,  not 
the  means,  of  the  purgation ;  that 
is,  that  the  drama  was  to  purify 
the  soul  jW/ni  terror  and  j»ity,  not 
to  j»urify  it  ihruufjh  thcni.  This, 
in  fact,  was  as  absurd  in  tnuislatiou 
as  in  i>hilo8ophy.  But  the  graver 
discordances  on  the  question  liad  a 
twof'^l^  :  lack  of  sys- 
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tcmatic  couceptions  in  critics,  and 
a  serious  incompleteness,  we  dare 
think,  in  Aristotle.  The  former 
did  not  see— nor,  it  is  true,  does 
the  master  say — that  the  sentiments 
in  question — we  mean  pity  and 
terror — were  the  poles  of  moral 
nature  as  developed  in  the  ancients : 
and  so  were  then  the  means  of 
controlling  its  economy.  The 
Terror  was  the  Divine  element,  and 
had  its  c.iuses  in  extenial  nature ; 
the  Pity  wjis  the  Human,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  within.  This  was 
likewise  the  order  of  their  origin 
and  influence.  The  power  of  terror 
is  seen  in  religion,  which  long  pre- 
ceded the  drama.  For  terror  vxxs 
the  principle  of  heathen  religion, 
which  notoriously  knew  nothing 
of  pity,  not  to  speak  of  love^  this 
sublime  development  distinctive  of 
Christianity.  And  accordingly  the 
tinwr  deos  fecit  of  Lucretius  spoke 
a  truth  that  gives,  not  scandal,  but 
glory  to  this  last  religion.  It  indi- 
cates the  vtist  evolution  of  mind  and 
morals  which  must  separate  the 
Christian  point  of  view  from  the 
early  heatlien,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  confounded  by  those 
who  carp  at  the  Roman  poet. 

Now,  something  similar  to  this 
progression  must  have  passed  in 
the  drama  also,  as  a  kindred  or 
co-ordinate  expression  of  human 
progress.  The  consequence  is 
written  in  the  well-known  facts  of 
history.  From  heathen  religion, 
the  terror  descended  to  the  drama, 
where  we  find  it  quite,  accordingly, 
the  mainspring  of  iEschylus.  The 
pity  followed  gradually,  and  rose 
to  the  ascendant  with  the  climax 
of  Greek  tragedy  in  the  pathos  of 
Euripides.  Beyond  this  second 
principle,  the  ancients  never 
reached  ;  a  fact  that  solves  the 
long-moot  question  why  they  never 
built  on  love :  and  their  great 
analyser  kept,  as  usual,  to  the  facts 
before  liim.  He  thus  had  to  pre- 
sent in  his  theory  of  the  drama  but 
the  two  counter  sentiments  supplied 
him  by  experience.  He  failed  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  many  others, 
to  remember,  that  his  own  moral 
system  required  a  third  as  *  middle.' 
And  what  he  once  declared,  the 
learned  world  must  adhere  to,  even 


down  to  modem  times,  when  the 
third  principlepredominates. 

In  tact,  as  Terror  was  the  sentir 
ment  of  tJte  Divine  or  cosmicat,  and 
Pity  was  the  sentiment  oftJve  Human 
or  jiersonal,  so  the  sentiment  of  the 
Social,  which  unites  tJiem,  is  Love. 
The  first  relates  to  things  above  us, 
the  next  to  things  beneaili  us,  the 
third  to  tilings  beside  us,  and  thus 
at  last  upon  our  level.  And  this 
accordingly  is  the  grand  characte- 
ristic of  modern  tragedy,  as  it  had 
been  already  of  the  true  and  modem 
religion. 

It  is  even  what  Comeille  really 
meant  by  his  *end  of  pleasure.' 
He  but  saw  it,  like  the  rest,  with 
the  mere  instinct  of  the  poet,  and 
thence  disgraced  it  by  a  bad  name, 
and  distorted  it  by  a  worse  argu- 
ment. For  instance,  he  asked  if 
the  pity  experienced  by  the  spec- 
tators of  his  own  Chimdne  and 
Hodrigue,  had  ever  in  a  single  case 
led  to  renouncement  of  a  passion 
which  was  seen  to  be  productive  of 
such  a  weight  of  wcfcs  ?  This  pas- 
sion was  love,  and  the  poet  tlius 
supposes  it  to  be  of  those  which 
*pity  and  terror'  were  to  purify; 
whereaa  it  is  not  merely  their  co- 
equal in  the  function,  but  even  is 
a  purifier  of  t/iem,  on  the  contrary — 
of  pity  from  selfishness,  of  terror 
from  superstition.  For  he  who 
pities  another  is  said  to  think  of 
himself ;  and  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  a  creed  of  love,  not  a  cower  of 
terror.  He  moreover  confoimded 
the  distinction  above  noted  between 
teaching  tlirough  the  sentiments 
and  teaching  through  a  system. 
The  latter,  which  proceeds  by  de- 
monstration, proves  at  once,  and 
may  determine  the  will  to  act  ac- 
cordingly forthwith.  The  senti- 
ments are  shaped  but  bv  repeated 
impressions,  made  to  thwart  the 
vicious  tendencies  by  new  trains 
of  habit.  So  that  Comeille's  ob- 
jection could  be  scarce  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  more  characte- 
ristic decision  of  Voltaire : — *  What 
comes  of  all  this  idle  disputation 
[namely,  concerning  pity  and  ter- 
ror] 1  That  people  rush  oy  throngs 
to  see  Androma^ue  a.nd  Cinna  with- 
out the  least  inteTttion  of  getting 
themselves  purged.* 
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The  principle  is  beet  illustrated 
by  Comeille's  own  mastennece,  the 
lay  of  the  Cid^  to  which  we  saw 
iiinisclf  appeal.  The  plot  of  this 
celebrated  piece  is  made  to  turn  on 
the  conflict  of  love  with  filial  duty. 
Chimene  is  enamoured  of  the  Cid 
Uodriguc,  who  in  a  duel  lias  slain 
her  father,  and  she  marries  the 
murderer  on  the  same  day. 

For  such  a  i>erRonage  the  poet 
was  violently  assailed :  nor  alone 
by  i>rivate  critics,  but  DV  even  the 
Academy.  This  btnly — ^then  young 
indeeil,  and  influenced  hostilely  by 
Richelieu — declared  in  a  reiM)rt 
(conceived,  however,  with  taste  and 
temper)  that  the  chanuster  of 
Chimc^ne,  in  consenting  to  such  a 
marri^ige,  was  a  '  moral  inverisimi- 
litude ;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
tlecorum  (biengifntcr)  of  the  sex ; 
that  she  is  made  Uto  fond  a  lover 
and  too  unnatural  a  daughter  ;  and 
is  at  least  scandzdous,  if  not  ({uite 
dei)raved.' 

Two  writers  of  eminence  as 
critics  and  jis  dramatists — Voltaire 
and  La  HariK — have  defended  Cor- 
neille ;  but  they  do  so  uihui  grounds 
scarce  more  than  techniad  or  em- 
pirical. Voltaire  denied  the  fact 
that  C?liimenc  gives  consent ;  she 
but  obeys  the  King,  who  had  or- 
dere<l  the  marriage  in  gi-atitudc  to 
the  Cid  for  his  defeating  the  Moora. 
*iS]ie  says  (iis  he  sums  u]))  I  mud 
obey,  but  not  I  wUl  obey.'  The 
]M)int  is  true  in  terms,  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  nuestion.  It  merely 
shifts  the  conflict  with  her  filial 
atfe<!ti<m'fn)m  the  passion  of  love 
to  tlie  <luty  of  loyalty;  and  to 
make  this  prevail,  would  but  ag- 
gravate the  chanu'ter.  iy>  abstract 
a  notion  w«>uhl  l>e  last  on  a  }h>- 
])ular  audience,  and  never  could 
account  for  their  approval  of  Chi- 
mene. 

The  defence  ofljn  llarjie  is  (if 
much  the  siime  calibre.  I  le  makes, 
however,  one  very  just  distinction. 
The  Acailemir  stnctures  Ixirechiefiy 
on  the  mJiiTiago,  describing  it  as 
being  the  .Hi)eeial  aulmot  of  the 
piero,  and  conceding  that  the  hive 
Itself  was  natund  and  even  exeu- 
sjd>le,  as  having  existed  Iniforc  tiie 
fathers  death.  l$ut  Li  H:irpe 
rightly  answers  tliat  the  niarri:ige 


was  the  mere  detionefnentj  and  the 
love,  in  its  conflict  with  filial  [nety, 
the  true  9tif>ject;  and  so,  that  the 
Academy,  in  excusing  the  impoU 
sion,  eflectually  subverted  its  own 
censures  of  the  poet  Yet  although 
just  in  iH>int  of  fact,  and  also  fair 
l)erliaps  in  argument,  tliis  stricture, 
too.  does  not  at  all  advance  the 
real  question.  Tlie  critic  was  aware 
of  this,  and  seeks  to  supplement  it. 
To  extenuate  the  scandalous  tri- 
umph of  love,  he  finds  the  heroine, 
in  addition  to  the  orders  of  the 
King,  the  further  motive  of  a  sense 
of  the  chivjdrous  honour  which 
would  render  it  imperative  on  the 
Cid  to  fight  her  father.  Such  a 
])lea  is,  in  fact,  countenanced  by 
the  language  of  the  poet  He  not 
only  makes  her  feel  the  obligation 
in  her  lover;  but  profess  to  act 
herself  ui>on  the  same  .scarce  female 
honour.  Speaking  t»f  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  vengeance  against  the 
Cid  for  the  death  of  her  father, 
she,  for  cxjiiui)le,  says  : — 

Cet  elTort  Kur  mon  fl&mmc  A  m(m  AoMMrscr 
&tda. 

It  is  jdso  very  certain  that  this 
is  quite  conformable,  in  even  a 
female,  with  the  manners  of  the 
age  :  at  leiust  in  the  native  and 
classic  land  of  chivalr>'.  And  so 
the  comment  in  it.self  is,  like  the 
former,  just  and  u.seful ;  though 
the  critic  does  not  })ut  it  with  great 
skill  to  his  purpose.  He  might, 
for  instiincc,  have  inquired  if  so 
imfeminine  a  sentiment  should  not 
have  gone  t<»  counteract  directly 
the  tilial  piety,  instea«l  of  f»nly 
ctumterweighing  it,  by  juWition  to 
love  \  Or,  agsiin,  if  the  singularity 
of  si)  masculine  a  sentiment  did 
not  ini))ly  a  principle  or  chank*ter 
in  the  nation,  which  should  also 
pnxluce,  as  a  concomitant  effect  a 
eompanitive  debility  of  the  sense 
of  tilial  duty.  This  would  ]irol)ahIy 
bi^  found  tn  hold  of  Spain,  an«l  even 
of  France,  ;is  comi^ired,  fur  ex- 
amiile,  with  the  Itomans  and  the 
Italians.  With  thesi*  the  conduct 
of  Chimene  would  be  less  wannly 
applauded.  And  La  HanK\  mJici 
was  wriiin.:  fnini  the  AVi-stem 
jxnnt  of  view,  might  have  plt-ndcd 
such  a  mitunU  debility  of  filial 
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piety,  as  a  good  poetic  reason  for 
the  prevalence  assigned  to  love. 

But  he  put  the  observation  to 
neither  of  these  uses  ;  nor,  had  he 
urged  them  both,  would  the  solu- 
tion be  conclusive.  It  would  have 
gone  no  deeper  than  a  character  of 
manners,  whereas  the  point  in 
question  is  a  principle  of  human 
nature.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  language  ()f  Comeille 
looked  to  even  a  trait  of  manners 
either  national  or  ethical,  and  not 
to  a  quite  universal  artifice  of  pas- 
sion. Love,  in  particular,  seizes  all 
tldngs  that  favour  its  pretensions  : 
and  Cliimene  may  have  neenpaintea 
as  contriving  those  scruples  which 
became  her  situation,  not  as  a 
Spaniard  of  the  days  of  Chivalry, 
but  rather  as  the  woman  of  all  ages 
and  all  nations. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  in  sub- 
stance La  Hary)e  concludes  at  last. 
After  all  his  disputation  with  the 
strictures  of  the  Academy — which 
shows  how  much  the  highest 
autliorities  have  been  perplexed  by 
the  real  question  -  the  aole  gritic 
makes  tlus  sound  but  still  empirical 
reply : — 

I  ask  pardoD  of  the  Academy  ;  but 
they  do  uot  convince  me  that  an  *  un- 
natural daughter'  would  even  be  tole- 
rated 071  the  d(tfj€,  so  far  from  making  the 
impression  which  Ohimene  does  make. 
Faults  of  that  enonnity  can  never  find 
indulgence,  because  they  are  judged  by 
the  heart,  and  because  popular  assem- 
blages do  not  receive  impressions  that  are 
really  opposed  to  nature.  The  example 
of  the  Academy  evinces,  on  the  contrary, 
how  much  the  intellect  may  be  misled 
in  judging  of  theatrical  effects  by  general 
and  abstract  principles. 

Now  we,  in  tuni,  beg  the  pardon 
of  this  accomplished  critic.  The 
Academy  was  not  misled  by  *  prin- 
ciples,' but  by  the  want  of  them. 
And  in  this  (lestitution  La  Harpe 
himself  participated,  as  betrayed 
by  his  commodious  appeal  to 
public  sentiment.  It  was  the 
refuge  of  Cicero  as  a  criterion  of 
eloquence.  It  is  the  argument  of 
demtigogues  to  prove  the  right 
divine  of  multitudes,  by  the  deci- 
sive fonnula  of  voxjfopiili,  voxDti, 
It  is  the  last  resort  of  all  people 
without  proofs  or  principles,  and 


who  can  but  reiterate  the  fact  as 
its  own  pliilosophy.  We  do  not 
say  that  effect  is  no  evidence  of  art, 
whether  dramatic,  rhetorical,  or 
even  governmental ;  it  was  above 
explained  in  what  measure  and 
sense  it  is  so  :  it  was  seen  that  it 
must  be.  in  Bacon's  phrase,  too 
'  merged^  in  particulars,  too  depen- 
dent on  the  actual  circumstances  to 
afford  a  rule  of  judgment;  such 
rules  must  be  derived  from  wide 
induction  and  deep  analysis.  But 
the  question  in  tne  present  case 
ascended  to  this  general  ground, 
and  the  fault  of  the  Academy  was, 
on  the  contrary,  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed it.  It  asked  not  merely  if 
the  prevalence  of  love  over  mial 
piety  be  a  natural  effect,  but  above 
all,  what  was  the  cause  ? 

The  following  explanation  may 
perhaps  carry  some  partial  weight 
with  it.  It  is  that  Love  is  Uie  centre 
and  ilbe  sovereign  of  social  servti- 
Trvetds;  while  duty,  even  the  filial, 
is  restricted  to  the  family  -  and 
that  the  social  sympathies  should 
thus  be  stronger  than  the  domestic, 
in  the  purposes  of  Providence  as 
in  the  scheme  of  progress.  The 
fact,  indeed,  is  testified  divinely 
by  the  Christian  system,  which,  as 
before  remarked,  is  the  religion  of 
love — legitimate  love  in  all  its 
senses,  according  to  his  precept 
— ^that  men  should  quit  their 
parents  to  cleave  to  their  wives. 
The  tiling  is  likewise  clear  upon 
simply  natural  principles.  No 
doubt  parental  reverence  is  a  requi- 
site of  the  good  order ^  but  love  is  a 
requisite  of  the  eocistence  of  society. 
The  former  retracts  men  to  the 
past  and  the  individuals ;  the  other 
draws  them  forward  to  the  future 
and  the  species.  The  one  force  is 
conservative,  the  other  is  progres- 
sive. But  progress  and  mturity 
are  the  main  interests  with  nature ; 
she  mercilessly  sacrifices  indi- 
viduals to  the  species ;  and  these 
interests  and  o meets  speak  in- 
stinctively through  the  public. 

Thus  Comeille  was  upon  ground 
more  legitimate  than  he  believed. 
But  he  owed  the  selection  to  his 
genius,  not  to  knowledge.  For 
genius,  especially  in  the  poetic 
grade,  is  another  of  those  scarcely 
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conscious  oracles  of  nature.  Had 
he  seen  with  distinctness  that  his 
principle  was  love,  not  'pleasure ;' 
and  that  far  from  being  exclusive 
of  the  two  ancient  principles,  it 
was  their  normal  complement  in 
the  order  of  progression,  he  might 
have  shown,  in  nis  Disquisitions, 
as  he  did  in  liis  Dramas,  that  he 
was  the  coadjutor  and  the  com- 
pleter of  Aristotle,  instead  of  awk- 
wardly evading,  while  accepting, 
his  doctrines. 

With  the  same  profound  instinct, 
but  also  a  like  awkwardness,  this 
dramatist  resists  the  rule  of  *  poetic 
justice.'  He  lacked  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  both  the  chief  objections  to 
it.  One  is,  that  the  justice  or  its 
administration  is  a  law,  not  a  sen- 
timent, and  thus  unfit  for  the  stage. 
The  otlier  is,  that  such  a  law,  how- 
soever inculcated,  would,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  be  inconformable  witli 
nature.  In  nature,  punishment  by 
no  means  follows  constantly  on 
crime,  as  pleasure  does  ui>on  uti- 
lity or  on  instruction  applied  pro- 
perly. The  latter,  on  the  stage, 
must  be  a  result  of  impression. 
But  punishment  must  be  condensed 
and  clarified  into  a  process  to  re- 
present the  slow  retribution  of 
natund  justice. 

Besides  this  dialectical  discor- 
dance with  the  drama,  the  poetic 
justice  is  perhaps  even  immoral 
The  strongest  of  the  natural  argu- 
ments for  a  Providence  is  the  ap- 
parent inipcifcction  of  justice  upon 
earth.  If  men  could  but  be  taught 
to  expect  all  things  rounded  here, 
we  may  be  sure  they  would  m»t 
l(M»k  for  ct)mpensations  to  Jin  here- 
after. It  is  only  because  Hamlet 
could  shape  liis  ends  but  *rou;^'hly,' 
that  he  fancied  the  Deity  employed 
in  fashit)ning  or  frustnitiu;;:  them. 
ArisUitle,  too,  must,  like  »Shak- 
speare,  have  felt  this  when,  in 
making  Kuripidesthe  ])riiiceofthe 
tragic  stage,  he  alleges  his  prac- 
tice of  leaving  the  audience  over- 
whelmed with  perplexity,  disaj)- 
pointment,  K"<^f»  ^"^1  tears.  A 
curious  comment,  by  the  way, 
upon  the  usage  of  the  London  stige. 
wliere  the  *  regular  ilrania  is  wound 
up  with  a  farce,  as  if  forthwith 
to  nullify  the  moralizing  medicine. 


It  will  be  understood,  then,  that 
the  poetic  justice  is  no  tenet  of 
Aristotle,  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
It  was  really  establish^  by  Cor- 
neille's  own  countrymen,  ^  whose 
foible  as  well  as  genius  is  uni- 
versal systematization.  To  this 
hesoin  is  further  due  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  *  three  unities,'  whidi 
were  another  source  of  much  em- 
barrassment to  the  French  poet. 
For  Aristotle  laid  down  formally 
but  the  unity  of  action,  referring 
indirectly  and  slightly  to  that  cut 
time,  and  making  no  mention  of 
the  unity  of  place.  This,  however, 
unlike  the  case  of  poetic  justice, 
was  a  real  incompleteness  in  the 
philosophic  critic ;  it  was  analo- 
gous to  that  above  exposed  in  the 
object  principles  of  terror  and 
pitv,  but  naturally  deeper.  Natu- 
rally, for  the  unities^  behig  things 
of  larger  comprehension,  were  con- 
sequently later  to  be  seized  with 
precision. 

Aristotle,  in  fact,  seized  but  the 
lowest,  that  of  fable.  This,  how- 
ever, he  divided  into  three  main 
deimrtments — the  pnAask^  the  epir 
iasisy  and  the  catcutroj^e — which 
really,  though  unconsciously,  re- 
lated to  the  three  unities.  'Hie 
first,  or  the  protasis,  fixed  the  cha- 
racters of  the  i»iece,  which  are  the 
elements  or  data  of  the  esthetic 
I>roblem.  The  second,  moved  and 
mingled  the  characters  into  em- 
broilment, a  jirocess  <ipi>ertaining 
peculiarly  to  place.  Tlie  catas- 
tro]»he,  or  resolution,  or  unknotting 
of  the  plot,  and  restoration  of  the 
primal  state  of  thin;2«5,  belongs  to 
time.  For  this  perio<l  Aristotle 
assigns  a  sin;:le  day.  I5ut  he  gives 
no  other  reruson,  and  quite  e\\- 
dentlysiiw  no  other,  than  the  open- 
air  convenience  of  the  Hellenic 
si)ectators.  This  failure  of  attain- 
ing: to  a  correct  conception  of  the 
unity  of  time  or  to  a  distinct 
one  of  place,  was  doubtless  due 
in  lar;?e  j»art  to  the  fact  now 
]H>inted  out,  nf  having  virtually 
nivolved  them  in  his  notion  of 
the  action.  It  is  also  i)cr- 
haps  fn»m  the>«'  germs  they  were 
ojK^ned  by  the  French,  with' an  in- 
stinct ana  unconseiuusneas  no  less 
cb  For  all  three  of  the 
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unities  were  constantly  presented 
as  derived  from  Aristotle,  though 
on  no  express  authority. 

Now,  it  was  with  the  unities,  as 
thus  obscurely  constituted,  that 
the  father  of  the  French  stage  was 
all  his  life^  at  lurking  warfare. 
With  the  rashness  of  youth,  he  at 
first  renounced  them  openly,  and 
rambled  with  a  freedom  or  dis- 
order quite  *  romantic'  But  in  ma- 
turer  years  he  ni«ide  submission  to 
Aristotle,  by  declaring  that  his 
plays  did  not  pretend  to  the 
supreme  rank,  in  which  no  doubt 
adhesion  to  these  rules  would  have 
been  requisite.  The  rationalistic 
cast  of  his  genius  approved  them, 
while  the  incoherent  doctrines  re- 
specting them  embarrassed  him ; 
and  often  while  attacking  or  evad^ 
ing  them  in  theory,  he  follows 
them  in  spirit  into  their  very  highest 
exjiansions.  And  the  same  extenua- 
tion would  apply  to  our  own 
Shakspeare.  in  a  measure  doubt- 
less lower,  but  still  far  larger  than 
is  suspected.  Indeed,  the  subter- 
fuges of  Corneille  to  escape  this 
dim  dilemma  between  the  old  and 
new,  which  always  puzzles  the  ori- 
ginator, were  themselves  a  mark  of 
genius,  even  by  their  very  child- 
ishness, much  rather  than  the  irony 
supposed  by  M.  Lisle.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  his  habitual 
pleadings,  which  is  cited  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  critic  just  men- 
tioned: *The  rules  [of  unity]  are 
but  directions  to  facilitate  to  the 
poet  the  means  of  pleasing,  and 
not  at  all  reasons  which,  can  per- 
suade the  spectators  that  a  piece 
is  agreeable  when  they  feel  it  to  be 
otherwise.'  It  is,  again,  the  con- 
fusion of  philosophy  with  art ;  for 
what  are  *  reasons '  in  the  one  are 
*  directions '  in  the  other. 

Still  more  addressed  to  this  con- 
flict of  the  reasoning  exigence  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
poet  is  the  following: — *If  plays 
which  are  accordant  with  the  rules 
do  not  please,  and  that  some  which 
do  x^Iease  are  not  accordant  to  the 
rules,  it  must  follow  of  necessity 
that  the  rules  are  fallacious.'  This 
in  fact  would  seem  to  be  quite 
crucial  on  the  subject.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  really  but  the  old  confusion 
stilly  for  nothing  so  exclusive  is 
possible  in  nature,  nor  therefore 
can  be  probable  or  pleasing  in  art. 
A  piece  in  which  the  rules  were 
not  observed  to  some  extent  would 
be  no  composition  at  all,  but  a 
mere  chaos ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  composition  which  observed  the 
rules  alone,  without  the  other  re- 
quisites, could  scarce  be  expected  to 
please  by  them.  Thus  all  the  dis- 
putation revolved  upon  a  miscon- 
ception from  which  this  famous 
doctrine  seems  now,  in  fine,  set 
free.  The  rules  or  three  unities 
are  of  eternal  obligation ;  but  the 
manner  and  the  measure  have  been 
constantly  expanding  toith  the  minds 
that  can  produce  ana  that  can  receive 
the  drama.  Unaware  of  this  pro- 
fession, Aristotle  formulized  them 
m  the  number  and  imperfection 
then  attained  by  the  development. 
The  French  critics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  completed  the  sketch,  but 
contracted  its  scale  to  the  original  out' 
line;  as  they,  on  their  part,  were  still 
as  ignorant  of  the  progression  as 
the  Greek  master.  Aiid  in  fine,  it  is 
within  this  rude  or  retroactive 
scheme  that  the  genius  of  Corneille, 
as  M.  Lisle  complains,  was  cramped ; 
not  at  all  by  the  true  unities  in  tneir 
historical  enlargement.  Of  this  re- 
tention he,  on  the  contrary,  would 
rather  have  fallen  short.  A  proof 
of  fact  is  the  success  of  his  great 
rival  Racine  :  for  the  mode  of  ori- 
ginality as  well  as  finish  of  this  fine 
artist  proceeded  almost  wholly 
from  his  mastery  of  these  rules. 

A  final  misconception  that  clouds 
the  whole  subject,  and  under  which 
Corneille  and  his  critic  also  fumble, 
is  the  failure  to  perceive  that  thes« 
rules  of  the  drama  must  ba;va 
varied  in  their  practice  with  the 
nations  as  well  as  ages.  M.  Lisle, 
however,  notes  the  bare  fact  as  to 
the  French :  Convenons  done  que  la 
pokique  franoais,  est  peu  favorable  H 
I'exposition  aes  ev6oements  <m  it  la 
peinture  des  h^ros  Tui  ont  marquJe 
dans  rhistoire  de  fhumanitle,  But 
he  did  not  at  all  see  that  this 
national  deficiency  in  personal  por^ 
traiiure  and  mhistorioal  description 
was  in  necessary  correlation  with 
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the  French  yearning  for  the  unities. 
The  English  dramatists,  who  dis- 
regarded them,  have  accordingly 
excelled,  as  the  critic  likewise  notes, 
in  reproducing  events  and  charac- 
ters; they  are  the  grand  ingre- 
dients of  the  Shaksperian  drama, 
of  which  a  large  part  is  little  more 
than  abridged  history.  Not  that 
this  was  Shakspeare's  genius,  but 
the  taste  of  his  public.  The  British 
process  draws  spontaneously  from 
without  or  from  within,  from  his- 
tory or  from  sentiment,  in  natural 
simplicity.  The  French  select  ma- 
terials of  a  more  organic  grade,  or 
which  have  undergone  elaboration 
in  other  hands,  and  rely  for  their 
success  upon  the  art  of  combina^ 
tion  ;  whence  the  superficial  cla- 
mour raised  against  them  as  pla- 
giarists, of  which  Comeille  hiniHelf 
in  the  Cid  was  an  example.  The 
rational  abstraction  and  the  regular 
simplicity  resulting  from  this 
method  in  the  nia.ster  works  of  the 
French  stage  are  the  features  which 
to  us  seem  artificial  and  meagre  : 
while  our  rawness  of  material  ana 
laxity  of  structure,  which  to  our- 
selves seem  nature  and  prodigality 
of  invention,  appear  to  the  French 
people  but  crudity  and  lack  of 
taste.  It  is  the  same  contrast  as 
between  the  two  governments. 

Now  the  genius  of  Comeille, 
which  is  the  pn)blem  of  this  notice, 
is  largely  comiMmnded  of  these 
opjxKsite  ingreifients.  He  repre- 
sents the  passage  from  the  one  to 
the  other — lesH,  however,  in  the 
form,  where  he  is  duly  French, 
than  in  the  subject-matter,  which 
is  connnon  to  all  nations.  His 
genius  and  even  liis  theory  are  for 
the  drama  of  character,  or  as  it 
fs  distinguished  by  himself,  the 
*  heroic;'  but  his  nation,  liis  age, 
and  by  eonse(|uence  his  intellect, 
were  for  the  »fcial  drama  which  is 
foundeil  uiM»n  love.  These  remarks 
are  l)est  confirmed  by  showing  how 
they  unravel  the  |)er]>lexities  of 
even  the  native  critics  on  the  sub- 
ject. La  Haq)e,  anitnig  the  best  of 
them,  aflimis  of  Comeille  that  no 
one  soared  so  high  and  no  one  sank 
8o  low;  that  he  passe<l  at  every 
moment  from  one  extremity  to  the 


other — that  he  was,  in  short,  a 
compound  of  contradictory  quali- 
ties. *I  will,*  he  adds,  'hazard 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject ;  it 
is  the  utmost  that  I  can  do.' 

The  explanation  is,  that  while 
the  forte  of  Comeille  consisted  in 
the  portraiture  of  great  and  heroic 

*  characters,'  he  *ft)unded  all  his 
plays  without  a  single  exception 
upon  the  passimi  of  lotf^  and  that 
this  love  was  never  drawn  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  tragedy.  He  would 
not  even  own  tuat  it  was  his 
foundation;  he  would  have  it  a 
mere  ornament,  not  the  body  of 
the  work.'  And  thereuix)n  the 
critic    judiciously    remarks,    that 

*  exjfernence  has  taught  us  that  love 
cannot  be  a  mere  omament  of 
theatrical  machinery,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  its  springs/ 
This  empirical  lesson  is  now  sanc- 
tioned by  principle.  Another  critic 
— Fontenelle,  the  poet's  champion 
and  nephew — likewise  testifies  the 
facts,  though  for  a  contrary  ap- 
proval. *  Corneille,'  says  he,  *  saw 
the  taste  of  the  age  turn  wholly  to 
the  side  of  love  the  most  passionate 
and  least  Jieroic ;  but  he  prou<lly 
disdained  to  comply  with  tlie  new 
taste.'  The  true  account  was,  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  and  that 
what  he  did  not  understand,  nor 
even  fully  feel,  his  reasoning  propen- 
sion  prevented  him  from  practising. 

*  In  every  subject,'  says  \ji  Harpe, 

*  he  ]>r(K:eeds  almost*  always  by 
using  reasoning  in  the  pi* we  tffenti- 
ment ;  and  frequently,  instead  of 
showing  the  character  in  the  di.s- 
course,  he  sets  to  analyse  it  by 
direct  dissertation.'  The  exi>e<lient 
of  Shakspeare  for  this  wiis  the 
8olil(K|uies. 

The  nature  of  Comeille's  genius, 
in  its  eminence  and  inequalities, 
may  then,  in  fine,  be  summeti  up 
and  solved  in  these  temis:  while 
he  lijwi  not  fully  reached  to  the 
third  spring  <>f  f^ntiwent,  which 
wa.s  resen'ed  to  <TMwn  the  an- 
cient fominla  of  Tity  and  Terror, 
anil  which  we  sjiw  enuTj;ing  at  the 
time  in  Comeille's  country,  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  jM)ssesse«l,  in  the 
jutfioot  t\{itiUlled,  the  nititinalu<tic 
tpn  vas  •        lly  national. 
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but  far  less  propitious  to  the  art  of 
the  dramatist.  M.  Lisle,  in  closing, 
has  seized  a  gleam  of  this.  'It 
French  tragedy,'  says  he,  *  has  been 
less  faithful  in  painting  particular 
or  concrete  reality,  it  painted  a 
more  general  and  universal  mode 
of  truth ;  in  ceasing  to  be  historical, 
it  became  i>hilosophical.'  This 
was.  in  fact,  at  once  its  glory  and 
its  loible.  Not,  however,  that  phi- 
losophy is  alien  to  the  drama ;  but 
it  should  be,  as  in  Shakspeare,  a 
philosophy  of  sentiment,  not  a 
philosophy  of  formula,  as  with 
Euripides  and  Voltaire. 

Dryden  alone,  of  all  our  British 
dramatists,  or  critics  on  the  drama, 
is  alluded  to  by  M.  Lisle ;  and  the 
distinction  is  quite  just  in  the 
latter  of  the  qualities.  Tlie  French- 
man notes,  however,  little  more  of 
his  merits  than  the  points  in  which 
he  rates  the  French  stage  above  the 
English.  He  does  not  even  in- 
form his  Gallican  readers  that  the 
opinions  cited  are  given,  in  a  diar 
logue,  to  another  interlocutor  than 
Dryden  himself.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Dryden  approved  oi  them 
and  of  much  more,  although  too 
good  an  Englishman  to  own  it 
directly.  The  beat  proof  is,  that 
he  acted  the  preferences  in  his 
works ;  although  this  may,  it  is 
true,  be  less  a  critical  adoption 
than  the  result  of  an  intellectual 
sympathy  with  the  French. 

That  such  analogy  existed  in  the 
character  of  Dryden,  and  especially 
with  both  the  writings  and  genius 
of  Corneille,  it  is  strange  that  M. 
Lisle — like,  doubtless,  all  his  pre- 
decessors, as  well  British  as  French 
— should  have  failed  to  observe. 
The  fact  is,  in  truth,  palpable  and 
all  but  universal.  The  very  parti- 
cular in  Corneille  on  which  the 
critic  based  his  volume — ^the  prac- 
tice of  disserting  on  the  subject  of 
his  poems — should  have  offered  the 
suggestion,  and  a  sample  even 
physical.  It  had  an  exact  parallel 
in  the  very  work  of  Dryden  from 
which  ^1.  Lisle  was  copying  the 
citations  alluded  to— the  admirable 
Easay  on  Dramatic  Poetry.  This 
was  written  to  vindicate — for  once 
in  advance,  and  therefore  with  a 


purpose  so  much  the  inore  delibe- 
rate— a  formal  deviation  from  the 
English  stage  towards  the  French. 
We  have  cited  the  remark  of  liis 
biographer,  Scott,  about  the  sup- 
posed object  of  the  poet  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  he  founded 
his  works  upon  'rational  grounds 
of  preference.'  Thus  the  nobly 
self-confident  and  reasoning  dis- 
position, which  forms  the  distinc- 
tion of  this  great  writer  as  well  as 
poet,  is  presented  as  a  crotchet,  a 
perverse  eccentricity.  This  mode 
of  comprehension  was,  no  doubt> 
natural  enough  in  the  biographic 
craft,  which  looks  for  morifeters, 
not  for  models ;  but  the  notion  was 
unworthy  of  Scott  in  head  and 
heart,  and  was  uttered,  we  feel 
confident,  but  in  complacency  to 
that  calling.  The  true  motive  of 
Dryden's  habitual  dissertation  was, 
as  stated,  a  complexional  necessity 
t)f  his  intellect. 

The  rationalistic  character;  which 
also  suifuses  even  the  poetic  writ- 
ings as  well  as  the  prose,  is  there- 
fore a  first  principle  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  genius  of  Dryden 
and  to  assimilate  it  to  Comeille*8. 
It  will,  in  fact,  explain  not  only  all 
the  received  excellences  of  the 
British  poet,  as  it  has  done  by  the 
French  compeer:  but  moreover, 
and  most  especially,  the  imperfec- 
tions imputed  to  him — these  being 
very  frequently  but  effects  of  the 
excellence. 

The  reasoning  propensity  is  fa- 
miliar in  Dryden's  verse,  from  his 
noble  political  and  theological 
poems,  which  are  master  works  of 
argument  as  well  as  of  satire.  Even 
his  passage  to  the  Creed,  which  is 
vindicated  in  the  best  of  them, 
might  be  noted  as  a  token  of  the 
same  disposition.  Not  assuredly 
that  Komanism  is  a  religion  of 
reason.  It  is  only  a  religion  of 
reasoningj  which  is  different.  Pro- 
vided you  accei>t  the  code  of  pre- 
mises it  furnishes,  it  leaves  you 
fully  free  to  make  the  most  of  them 
by  logic,  as  witness  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  scholastic  controver- 
sies. The  Protestant  reformers 
cannot  always  do  this.  Their  dis- 
tinction, their  reform  lay  in  haying 
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passed  backward  from  the  pro- 
cesses to  the  premises  in  the  indi- 
vidual conscience;  or,  in  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  a  'judgment'  as 
individual  And  though  we  should 
dissent  from  Dryden,  that 

Immortal  powers  the  rule  of  conscience 

know, 
But  Interest  is  its  name  with  men  below, 

still,  the  property  and  even  the 
province  of  this  liberating  method 
is  to  rupture  at  each  stage  the  wily 
toils  of  the  syllogistic.  Our  Refor- 
mation was  as  much  a  'protest* 
against  scholastics  as  against  Ro- 
manists. Thus  no  Protestant  can 
ever  rest  his  creed  upon  reasoning, 
in  either  of  the  alleged  forms,  de- 
ductive or  exegetic.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  closest  reasouer  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  we  mean  Chu- 
lingworth,  abandoned  the  new  for 
the  old  doctrine.  It  is  true,  he  after 
reasoned  himself  back  to  the  Protes" 
tants.  But  this  he  did  by  weapons 
carried  off  from  the  Romanists,  and 
which  he  hoped  to  introduce  into 
his  native  church.  And  the  failure 
of  this  effort  adds  a  proof  to  our 
position;  for  Chillingworth  was 
not  perhaps  more  consummate  as  a 
logician  tiian  he  wiis  throughout 
sincere  as  a  mere  theologian.  One 
who  ventured,  like  Gibbon,  to 
launch  into  philosophy  would  not, 
on  disappointment  Yf\i\i  Romanism, 
have  returned.  The  sagacity  of 
Dr«  Johnson  has  well  remarked  the 
trait,  although  (if  we  remember)  he 
did  not  explain  it.  iSo  then,  Dry- 
den, who,  although  an  able  rea- 
souer, was  no  philosopher,  adhered 
to  his  conversion,  and  witu  hoiumr 
in  the  circumstances.  He  evinced 
as  nobly  by  his  conduct  as  by  his 
poetry,  thjit  the  change  was  the 
effect  of  a  ratiocinative  predilec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  recondite  indi- 
cation of  this  temper  was  the  j)ro- 
ject  which  he  fonned  and  practised 
so  tenaciously,  of  intnKlucing 
rhyme  instead  of  blank  ver.so  in 
tragedy.  He  justifies  tiie  prefe- 
rence by  reasons  no  less  ni>yel.  It 
is  not  that  the  rhyme  niiglit  be 
more  pleasing,  more  iH)pular  ;  but, 
almost  to  the  contrary,  that  it  sup- 


plies the  writer's  mind  with  a 
species  of  framework  to  condense 
and  ^ide  its  action.  *  Verse*  (savs 
he) '  IS  a  rule  and  line  by  which  the 
writer  keeps  his  building  compact 
and  even,  which  otherwise  lawless 
imagination  would  raise  either  ir- 
regularly or  loosely.*  And  again  : 
*  It  bounds  and  circumscribes  the 
fancy :  for  imagination  in  a  poet  is 
a  faculty  so  wUd  and  lawless  that, 
like  a  high-ranging  spaniel,  it  must 
have  clogs  tied  to  it  lest  it  outrun 
the  judgment.*  None  but  a  great 
reasoner  as  well  as  a  great  poet 
could  have  so  vividly  felt,  or  at 
least  valued,  this  constraint.  Dry- 
den prosecutes  the  point  on  this 
occasion  to  philosophy,  though  still 
but  effectually,  and  not  in  point  of 
form.  To  the  sharpest  of  tue  argu- 
ments opposed  to  his  theory,  and 
which  was  really  urced  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Howard,  he  offers  a 
reply  which  will  exhibit  him  in 
both  the  characters — we  mean  as  a 
reasoner  and  as  a  philosopher. 

The  objection  was,  that  dialogue 
in  a  play  being  '  an  effort  of  sudden 
thought,*  and  then  the  play  itself 
being  an  imitation  of  nature,  it 
must  follow  that  the  rhyme  would 
be  in  such  a  case  unnatural,  and 
can  be  deemed  allowable  but  in  a 
poem  of  premeditation.  The  argu- 
ment is  pointed  to  the  case  of  two 
lines,  where  the  one  chimes  in  an- 
swer to  the  other,  as  by  precon- 
cert To  this  *  Leander,'— that  is, 
Diyden  himself— replies :  *  If  you 
object  that  one  verse  may  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  another,  though 
both  the  words  and  the  rhyme  be 
apt,  I  answer,  it  cannot  )>o8sibly  so 
fall  out ;  for  either  there  is  a  de^ 
pendrnre  of  st-nsf  between  the  first 
line  and  the  second,  or  there  is 
none :  if  there  be  that  connexi(m, 
then  in  the  natural  {KKsition  of  the 
wonis,  the  latter  line  murf  of  wcfs^ 
sit  If  Jioic  /mm  the  Jnrmfr  ;  \{  there 
be  no  dependence,  yet  still  the  due 
(ordering  of  words  makes  the  hust 
line  oj*  uatiuid  in  //*•// a.s  the  other 
— so  that  the  necessity  of  a  rhvme 
never  forces  any  but  ba<l  or  liizy 
writers  to  say  what  they  would  not 
uth<>  *  canitai  dilemma,  but 
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The  qnestion  was  not  as  to  the 
naturalness  of  the  thing  to  be  said, 
but  only  of  the  mode  of  saying  it, 
the  ihyme.  The  logic  was  excel- 
lent, but  the  premisses  had  not  been 
fathomed.  What  the  writer  dimly 
meant  was,  that  there  exists  in 
nature  a  certain  correspondence 
between  reason  and  rhythuL  But 
Dryden  lacked  philosophy  to  pene- 
trate this  profound  truth. 

It  is,  moreover,  really  not — at 
least  exclusively — *  imagination* 
that  this  poet  felt  so  much  the  need 
of  rhyme  to  curb  and  regulate ;  it 
was  the  rational,  and  therefore  ab- 
stract, department  of  the  intellect. 
Imagination  alone  is  indeed  a  sort 
of  reasoning.  But  concrete,  if  not 
creeping,  it  is  steered  by  physical 
objects,  whereas  the  reason  proper 
passes  up  into  relations.  In  this 
region  of  air  it  floats  helplessly  at 
first,  in  awaiting  the  guidance  of 
scientific  methods.  Now,  this  non- 
age is  its  state  in  the  best  poetic 
temperaments,  where  it  can  only 
yearn  for  the  sensile  gauge  of 
rhyme.  But  still,  this  yearning 
itself  is  an  effect  of  the  reasoning 
character. 

That  rhyme  is  a  development  of 
reason  in  verse,  is  furthermore  at- 
tested by  its  modem  emergence. 
The  laxity  of  mere  physical  and 
syllabic  metre  was  sufficient  to 
please  the  concrete  intellect  of  the 
ancients;  and  the  accentual  mea- 
sure of  the  modems,  called  blank 
verse,  continues  to  prevail  but  in 
countries  of  this  temper.  The 
French,  who,  on  the  contrary,  are 
doubtless  of  ail  nations,  not  per- 
haps the  most  rational,  but  the 
most  rationalistic,  use  but  rhyme 
in  all  their  poetry,  and  have  been 
its  trae  originators.  Dryden  pre- 
tends to  dispute  with  them  this 
honour;  but  his  manner  plainly 
shows  that  his  convictions  were 
the  contrary.  And  the  value  he 
attached  to  it  by  urging  it  upon  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  using  it 
himself  against  their  common  ex- 
ample, attested  that  his  intellect 
was  here  at  least  less  English  than 
it  was  of  the  French  character  or 
cast  of  Comeille's. 

Like  this  poet,  his  very  dramas 


«re  argumentative,  dedamator;^: 
reason  set  on  fire,  as  has  been  saia 
of  Rousseau's  prose.  He  indeed 
proclaims  in  terms  that '  they  can- 
not be  good  poets  who  are  not  00- 
eudonud  to  reoion  wU.^  It  is  one 
of  the  great  secrets,  still  unnoted, 
of  Byron*s  eminence ;  who,  though 
with  no  formality,  and  hating,  aa 
he  said,  'an  argument,'  was  the 
most  logical  of  verse-writers  per- 
haps in  any  language.  In  the 
slightest  of  his  poenuH- for  exam- 
ple, those  to  'Tnina'— the  senti- 
ments may  be  observed  to  flow  oat 
of  each  other  with  an  accuracy  of 
sequence  and  of  shading  ouite 
^Uogistic.  It  is  the  trait  which 
Qoethe  alone  has  well  appreciated, 
when  he  describes  Byron  as  the 
most  ianspired  of  poets.  For  the 
logic  was  of  mere  feeling,  while 
Dryden's  was  of  formula.  Hence 
the  rant  and  fustian  imputed  to 
the  latter.  These  are  never  found 
inploddingorcommonplacewriterSi 
who,  *  safe  in  their  heaviness,  can 
never  stray.'  It  is  only  in  the 
combination  of  things,  that  is,  in 
reasoning— not  in  the  thin^  them- 
selves—tnat  one  may  slip  mto  va- 
cuity. So  the  linking  of  deduction 
exphdns  likewise  his  lengthy  nar- 
ratives. That  Dryden  was  himself 
not  unaware  of  these  defects,  is 
suggested  by  the  strictures  made 
upon  him  in  the  Ewiv^  through 
the  person  of  an  interlocutor  op- 
posed to  his  system.  '  Look'  (says 
this  objector,  speaking  of  the 
French  drama), '  look  at  the  Cinna 
and  Pompey  [of  Ck)meille];  they 
are  not  so  properly  to  be  called 
plays,  as  long  discourses  upon  reo- 
9oni  of  State.  And  his  protracted 
narratives  and  argumentative 
speeches  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  comply  with  the  gra- 
vity of  a  churchman.'  An  expla- 
nation so  puerile,  notwithstanoing 
some  complacencies,  when  it  is  re* 
collected  that  Bichelieuwas  Cor* 
neille's  enemy,  must  have  been 
meant  by  Dryden  to  ridicule  the 
English  censor,  and  to  vindicate 
himself  under  veil  of  the  French 
dramatist 

The  prose,  too,  of  Dryden  is  es- 
sentially French,  with  the  mere 
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modification  enforced  by  tlie  Eng- 
lish idiom.  There  is  nothing  really 
like  it  in  purely  English  literature, 
not  only  before  Dryden,  but  even 
after  him  to  this  day.  Its  affinities 
are  far  less  remote  from  the  Scotch 
manner.  He  plainly  could  no  more 
have  followed  others  than  he  has 
been  followed.  The  contrast  of  his 
style  with  English  writers  of  that 
age  is  perhajis  the  most  striking  in 
literary  history.  It  has  absolutely 
nothing  of  them,  save  a  certain 
laxity  exacted  by  the  national 
genius  of  the  language ;  also,  per- 
haps, somewhat  of  the  energy  or 
outrightness.  The  ease,  the  elasti- 
city, the  flexibility,  the  fluency,  and 
most  especially  the  ratiocinative 
texture,  are  all  quite  French.  And 
hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
our  patriotic  admiration  of  him, 
Dryden  is  not  imitated  by  a  single 
English  writer.  Note  how  even 
our  brilliant  ballad-historian,  Ma- 
caulay,  seems  pedantic,  unsubstan- 
tial, ungenial.  declamator>',  when 
comi)ared  with  the  pithy  sense,  the 
constant  argument  and  various 
movement,  that  give  the  *  Prefaces* 
of  Dryden  most  the  (qualities  of  or- 
ganization, juid  to  his  poems 

Tho   lonjr   nmjestic    march   aud    energj 

But  this  organic  character  is  the 
distinction  of  French  prose,  as  it  is 
also  the  defect  of  the  French  idiom 
for  poetry.  For  the  language  of 
jioetry,  like  the  pjussions  that  in- 
H])ire  it,  should  be  broken,  irregu- 
Lir,  picturewjue,  and  concrete ; 
while  the  reiLson  needs  a  languiige 
of  texture,  meiinure,  sluiding :  i^ig- 
niticant  hy  position  and  rhytliniical 
by  structure.  For  all  the  intellec- 
tual and  nervous  uiuvements  work 
by  rhythm. 

Dryden  thus  was  the  father,  not 
in(le<Hl  of  Kn^lish  style,  but  nf  a 
stifle  in  English,  alike  in  prn.se  and 
poetry.  For,  though  not  followinl 
as  a  {lattern,  he  w:is  emulatetl  !is  a 
rival ;  and  if  his  writings  serveii  no 
moilel,  his  success  supplied  a  goal 
t(»wanis  which  men  of  tju*le  or 
tident  lalnmred,  each  in  his  own 
way.  But  this  peculiar  place  of 
Dryden,  though  princiiially  due  to 


the  reasoning  propension  and  power 
of  his  mind,  owed  also  not  a  little 
to  his  chivalry  of  sentiment.  It 
was  another  trait  of  his  resem- 
blance to  Conieille,  and  completes 
the  fundamental  analogy  of  the  two 
dramatists.  It  is  seen  in  the  at- 
tachment of  both  alike  to  the  mode 
of  drama  which  was  termed  the 
*"  heroic,'  or  that  of  sentiment  and 
character,  instead  of  the  intrigue 
and  agitation  of  the  plays  of  pas- 
sion. The  conflict,  however,  be- 
tween sentiment  and  reason,  which 
was  seen  to  make  Conieille  so 
nmch  a  problem  to  himself  and 
others,  is  much  less  discovered  in 
the  Ktmyn  of  the  Englishman. 
Drvden's  nature  was  more  manly, 
or  his  genius  more  robust,  or  iver- 
haps  it  was  owing  to  his  liand-to- 
mouth  existence.  A  writer  who 
])roduces  to  procure  his  daily  breiul, 
will  be  no  dainty  student  of  or 
stickler  for  his  processes,  although 
they  will  adhere  to  him  at  heart  if 
a  man  of  genius.  Dryden  accord- 
ingly preferred  to  write  his  plays 
in  the  '  high  heroic  fashion,  be- 
cause it  was  most  popular;  and 
even  his  rhyming  vein  has  been  in- 
dulged from  the  same  motive. 
Towunls  the  end,  he  smired  above 
both  the  nunance  and  the  rhyme 
to  the  social  theme  of  Love  and 
the  synthesis  of  the  unities:  in 
both  which  iHjints,  again,  he  has 
the  advantiige  of  the  Frenchman. 

That  this  was  done  quite  wit- 
tingly, we  have  his  exi>ress  words. 
The  piece  in  which  the  sentiment 
advances  to  the  third  basis,  and 
which  is  named,  as  if  on  puri>osc, 
s*»  >ignificantly,  AN  jur  /,r»*r,  is,  he 
de«lares,  the  i»nly  play  he  ever 
wrote  to  please  himself.  It  is  also 
the  most  regular  piece  in  the  lan- 
guage, the  most  r.itionally  true  to 
the  draniatit*  unities.  On  these,  in 
fad.  he  like\vi>e  makes  a  death-bed 
recantation,  iv>enil>linK  even  here 
what  we  noted  in  Cnnu-ille.  *I 
mu.-^t  further,' >ays  he,  in  the  pre- 
face til  If*nt  Stf'ififutn  alintluT  of 
the  prnducts  nf  his  own  pre«lik-c- 
ti<»n  ,  •  I  niu>t  further  «lecla re  freely 
that  I  have  n<>t  ke]it  tt>  the  three 
nicehanieal  unities.  I  km-w  them. 
I  had  tlx       in  my  eye, but  fnllowcd 
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them  only  at  a  distance,  for  the 
genius  of  me  English  cannot  bear  too 
regular  a  play;  we  are  given  to  a 
variety,  even  to  a  debauchery,  of 
pleasure.'  And  a^ain  he  remarks, 
^The  English  will  not  bear  a 
thorough  (pure)  tragedy,  but  are 
pleased  that  it  should  be  ligfUened 
wUk  underplots  of  mirths  Thus  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  reeular  tra- 
gedy alone  was  '  thorough  or  true: 
and  had  his  inclinations  not  chimea 
with  his  convictions,  he  would, 
scarce  have  been  so  vividly  im- 
pressed with  the  obstruction  op- 
posed to  its  reception  by  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen.  He  after  even 
speculates  upon  this  stranpp  con- 
trast between  the  English  love  of 
disorder  and  fun,  and  the  French 
predilection  for  the  grave  and  svs- 
tematic:  'for  as  we,  who  are  a  sullen 
people,  come  to  be  diverted  at  our 
plays,  so  they  (the  French),  who 
are  of  an  airy  and  gay  disposition, 
come  thither  to  make  themselves 
more  serious.'  It  was  before  re- 
marked that  Dryden  was  no  philo- 
sopher ;  but  here  he  is  not  even  an 
accurate  logician,  and  again  evades 
the  point  of  the  question  in  discus- 
sion. This  point  was  not  the  com- 
X)arative  effects  or  obiects  of  the  two 
stages,  but  their  modes  of  operation 
and  tne  reason  of  the  contrast. 
The  distinction  will  be  felt,  if  we 
ask  ourselves  the  Question — ^Are  not 
the  French  founa  systematic  also 
in  even  their  gaieties,  and  the 
Iki^lish  as  irregular  in  their  laws 
as  in  their  plays) 

Dryden  snows  the  same  poetical 
debility  of  speculation,  as  well  as 
the  same  rationalistic  sympathy 
with  regularity,  in  nreferring  the 
French  manner  of  witndrawing  into 
the  narrative  the  noby  or  nauseous 
or  violent  incidents  of  the  action ; 
instead  of  having  them  paraded,  as 
was  the  English  usage.  '  But,'  he 
proceeds, '  whether  custom  has  so 
insinuated  it  into  our  countrymen, 
or  nature  has  so  formed  them  to 
fierceness,  I  know  not,  but  ^key 
will  scarcely  suffer  combats  or  other 
objects  of  horror  to  be  taken  from 
them,^  In  such  comments  as  these 
we  see  a  fair  justification,  or  at  all 
events  the  deliberate  and  leluo- 


tuitly  chosen  ground,  of  the  rant 
and  the  ribaldry  and  tne  roystering 
irr^pilarity  that  have,  in  Dryden, 
sacnficed  a  genius  second  but  to 
Shakspeare.  So  much  was  this  a 
system  that  he  sometimes  brin^ 
in  others,  when  their  language  is 
stronger  than  he  would  himself 
venture  on.  Thus  Rhymer  is  dted 
as  expressive  of  Dryden's  practice : 

*  I  have  chiefly  considered  the  fiible 
or  plot,  whicn  all  conclude  to  be 
the  soul  of  a  tragedy,  which  with 
the  ancients  is  always  found  to  be 
a  reasonable  soul,  but  with  us  for 
the  most  part  a  brutish  and  often 
worse  than  brutisL'  He  some« 
times,,  similarly  for  the  nonce,  is 
heard  to  rail  at  IVench  manners. 

But  the  conception  of  such  home 
strictures  speaks  profoundly,  for 
French  affim^.  Nothing  is  so  rare 
in  English  wnters,  however  honest 
Scarcely  ever  are  our  national 
deficiencies  discerned,  or  at  all 
events  declared,  in  comparison  witk 
foreigners.      Not  from   even   the 

*  correspondents,*  strewn  so  libe- 
rally by  our  newspapers  at  all  the 
great  centresof  civilization  through- 
out the  globe,  does  one  ever  hear  a 
single  suggestion  for  imitation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  write  as  if 
the  object  of  their  mission  was  to 
find  (if  not  to  fabricate)  us  foils  for 
our  shortcomings,  or  to  foster  our 
self-complacency  by  the  infirmities 
of  other  nations.  It  is  the  process 
that  made  the  Americans  'the 
greatest  people  of  Creation.'  Its 
principle  was  suggested  at  the 
outset  of  this  article.  Our  patriot-^ 
ism  can  imagine  paralleliimi  but 
among  Britons.  But  here  the 
strictures  become  narrowed  to  dis- 
tinctions merely  personal  The 
national  are  noted  but  when  the 
theme  is  praise,  and  when  we  can 
thank  God  for  not  beinf  like  unto 
thatPharisee.  (^  if  a  foible  special 
to  the  nation  be  touched  on,  then 
the  'age*  or  all  'humanity'  is 
brought  into  complicity. 

Now,  Dryden  goes  quite  counter 
to  this  national  proc^ure.  And 
we  verily  have  often  wondered 
how  those  enthusiastic  Celts,  who 
will  have  it  that  most  Enc^iisnmen 
of  geoios  are  of  that  race,  can  have 
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overlooked  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  Dryden.  In  addition  to  the  host 
of  French  analogies  suggested,  they 
might  plead  that  even  his  family 
had  come  direct  from  Cumberland, 
the  latest  independent  Celtic  dis- 
trict outside  Wales.  Nay,  they 
might  add,  that  even  Dryden  s 
very  vices  were  Celtic :  his  thrift- 
lessness  in  mone^r  matters,  and  his 
lapse  to  Romanism,  are,  for  in- 
stance, two  infirmities  which  they 
would  own  to  be  quite  un-English. 
Did  Dryden  not,  moreover — despite 
a  passing  eulogy — undervalue  Shak- 
speare,  though  for  trimming,  as  he 
did  himself ;  while  he  is  rapturous 
in  admiration  of  the  Scottish  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  main  recommenda- 
tion was  a  sort  of  reasoning  and 
regularity  1 

It  might  be  even  urged,  that  in 
this  trimming  against  his  pre- 
ferences, Dryden  was  again  not  the 
h(mest,  blunt  Englishman.  Cor- 
neille  would,  in  this  particular, 
seem  to  have  changed  countries 
with  him.  But  the  French  poet, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  indepen- 
dent ;  he  had  r^ensions  to  sui)})ort 
him,  and  a  puolic  to  appreciate. 
The  British  poet  had  neither,  in 
any  adequate  or  assured  measure, 
and  Dryden  was  enough  an  English- 
man to  refuse  starving  for  a  theory. 
Not  that  an  Englishman  is  less 
true  to  his  professions  than  a 
Frenchman :  the  fact,  in  our  opinion, 
is  quite  to  the  reverse ;  but  that  in 
him  the  professions  arc  subordinate 
to  practices,  and  therefore  shift 
unconsciously  with  these  determi- 


native bases.  Take  the  theories  of 
Englishmen  at  any  moment,  even 
the  present,  and  the  nation  would 
be  ranked  with  the  most  backward 
of  Europe ;  while  it  will  be  found 
among  the  most  progressive,  when 
you  look  to  practice.  Thus,  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  all-powerful  in  the 
country  of  Dryden,  gave  in  this  point 
the  appearance  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  poets :  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Frenchman  would  have 
yielded  to  them  ^uite  as  pliably. 

In  fine,  the  similarity  between 
these  two  great  geniuses  descended 
into  even  their  abnormal  defects. 
It  is  known  that  Comeille  had  not 
a  tincture  of  the  French  eaprii. 
In  company,  he  was  not  merely- 
dull,  but  almost  simple.  His  coun- 
trymen made  motB  upon  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  on  Goldsmith, 
'who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talkea 
like  poor  Poll'  Dryden's  power 
of  conversation  was  no  less  anoma- 
lous, at  least  with  relation  to  his 
genius,  if  not  his  country.  He 
]>assed  for  a  'wit'  but  in  the 
taverns  of  London.  He  makee 
himself  the  following  confession 
on  the  subject :  '  My  conversation 
is  slow  and  dull ;  my  humour 
saturnine  and  reserved'  It  is  poa- 
sible  this  feature,  where  the  defect 
was  not  rare,  went  for  much  in  the 
dis])aragement  of  Dryden*s  r^ 
merits,  as  the  contrary  distinction 
wafted  Johnson  into  a  genius ;  while 
in  France,  where  the  faculty  is  a 
birthright  and  a  fashion,  the  want 
of  it  would  lend  a  foil  to  the  fame 
of  Comeille. 
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THE   OPIUM   REVENUE   OF   INDIA   CONSIDERED  IN 
CONNEXION   WITH   MR.  LAING'S   LAST   BUDGET. 


AMONGST  the  main  items  of 
•^  Indian  revenue,  it  is  usual  to 
calculate  upon  a  net  amount  of 
four  millions  sterling  under  the 
head  of  opium;  but  the  exact 
source  from  which  this  large 
amount  is  derived  is  probably  not 
understood,  and  as  there  are  pecu- 
liar objections,  both  to  the  mode 
and  nature  of  the  Government 
traffic  in  the  drug,  we  propose  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
^  opium  monopoly  in  Bengal  with  a 
'  view  to  its  modification,  if  not 
extinction. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  from  opium 
should  be  relinquished,  or  even 
materially  reduced.  On  moral,  if 
not  on  financial  grounds,  some  re- 
striction, in  the  shape  of  heavy 
export  duty,  must  be  placed  upon 
a  traffic  that  is  contraband  and 
miscliievous  in  itself,  and  has  been 
unduly  fostered  by  political  en- 
couragement :  but  the  monopoly  is 
a  needless,  clumsy,  and  most  ob- 
jectionable machinery,  superadded 
to  that  which  is  otherwise  evil. 

In  a  political  sense,  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  seems  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  be  expedient  and 
opportune,  because  the  income  from 
this  unseemly  traffic  is  derived 
from  a  source  which  would  never 
have  been  allowed  any  place  in 
zn  Imperial  budget.  It  is  clearly 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  go- 
vernment purely  commercial.  And 
financially  it  is  practicable,  because 
the  regular  revenue  of  India  has 
within  the  last  few  years  proved 
to  be  so  elastic  and  expansive  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
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without  any  additional  taxation, 
the  estimated  revenue  from  the 
monopoly  might  be,  and  in  all 
probability  would  be,  supplemented 
from  other  sources  witniu  three 
or  four  years,  even  if  the  whole 
profit  from  the  drug  were  at  once 
abandoned. 

And  in  order  to  make  this  and 
other  points  clear,  some  prelimi- 
nary observations  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Indian  finance 
seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  revenue  of  India,  whether 
derived  from  land-tax,  excise,  or 
indirect  taxation,  rests  upon  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  as  regu- 
lated by  immemorial  usage;  and 
the  people  of  India  are  perhaps 
even  more  tenacious  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  their  ancient  customs  in 
relation  to  government  imposts, 
than  the  nations  of  m(5dem  Europe, 
because  this  is  their  only  safeguard 
agaihst  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
taxation.  Auy  violent  infringement, 
therefore,  of  established  or  tradi- 
tional usage  on  these  points,  has 
always  proved  to  be  both  offensive 
and  dangerous. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  show  that  not  one  rupee  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  opium 
monopoly  comes  from  any  source 
which  in  India,  or  indeed  in  any 
country,  can  by  any  construction 
be  considered  as  legitimate.  It  is 
not  entitled  to  be  (passed,  even  as 
a  fiction,  under  any  term  of  taxa- 
tion in  its  ordinary  sense.  It  is 
neither  excise,  duty,  custom,  nor 
land  nor  other  tax.  It  is  simply 
the  arbitrary  confiscation  of  a  cer- 
tain crop  at  a  nominal  price ;  grown 
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by  the  ryot  at  his  own  risk,  but 
under  moral  compulsion,  on  land 
for  which  he  has  already  paid  the 
full  government  rate,  with  large 
irregular  cesses  besides. 

Mr.  Laing,  the  Indian  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  his  budget  of  the 
17th  of  April  last,  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  prove  that  the  income 
from  opium  is  not  precarious,  and 
that  it  stands  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation as  the  revenue  from  excise 
in  England.  We  shall  examine 
the  value  of  his  argument  hereafter : 
but  in  the  first  place  we  woula 
wish  to  consider  how  far  Mr. 
Laing  has  entitled  himself  to  speak 
with  any  authority  on  the  sources 
of  Indian  revenue,  which  is  a  ques- 
tion altogether  separate  from  the 
mere  financial  result ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, whether  he  has  placed  the 
subject  of  the  opium  monopoly 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  English 
public. 

The  whole  question  of  Indian 
finance  is  so  little  imderstood  in 
England,  that  censure  is  often 
freely  bestowed,  and  praise  as 
liberally  accorded,  where  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  been 
deserved. 

A  crisis  of  universal  danger  and 
disorder,  both  political  and  finan- 
cial, was  chosen  to  appoint  a 
Financial  Minister  from  JiiUgland. 
India  was  just  then  emeri^^ng  from 
the  most  terrible  calamity  which 
ever  befel  a  government.  It  had 
been  a  mere  Question  of  life  and 
death,  and  all  considerations  of 
expenditure  had  temporarily  been 
superHoded  by  the  common  instincts 
of  sclf-i»resen'ation.  In  fact,  the 
necessity  of  transi>orting  a  large 
European  army  to  tbe  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  by  any  means  and  at  what- 
ever cost,  was  so  urgent,  that 
hesitation  on  whatever  grounds 
was  not  admissible.  As  a  matter 
of  Course,  a  financial  crisis  had 
followed  fast  ui>on  the  political 
convulsicm ;  and  equally  a.s  a 
matter  (»f  course,  there  was  a  large 
deficit  in  a  fixed  ina)mc,  exhausted 
by  exi>enditure.  altogether  excep- 
tional. 

When  the  revenue  for  the  year 
1857   was   estimated,   no   human 


being  could  have  foreseen  on  the 
calm  surface  of  public  affairs,  that 
in  the  month  of  May  of  that  same 
year  a  fierce  mutiny  and  rebellion 
should  suddenly  spring  up  and 
rapidly  run  its  course,  that  would 
require  for  emergent  expenses  an  in- 
come of  more  than  double  the 
amount  that  had  been  ])rovided ;  and 
it  is  unjust,  therefore,  to  attribute  to 
the  old  financial  servants  of  India  a 
deficit  for  which  they  were  not  in 
any  degree  accountable.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  America,  both  political 
and  financial,  is  an  exaggerated 
case  in  point ;  and  in  England, 
and  in  every  civilized  country  in 
EuropCj  the  burthen  of  war  expen- 
diture 18  either  thrown  upon  poa^ 
terity,  or  has  to  be  met  by  tempo- 
rary expedients  beyond  the  ordinary 
revenue.  If  India  has  not  always 
been  able  to  defray  out  of  revenue 
the  costs  of  wars,  not  invariably 
undertaken  in  defence  of  her  own 
interests,  or  originating  with  her 
own  immediate  rulers,  it  proves 
nothing  against  her  former  finan- 
cial administration.  It  is  much.* 
that  her  debt  is  less  by  comparison 
than  that  of  any  other  civilized 
country  of  eaual  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still 
more  unreasonable  to  argue  that 
the  restored  equilibrium  in  Indian 
finances  is  due  to  the  new  Financial 
Minister,  whether  Mr.  Wilson  or 
Mr.  I^ing.  We  say  this  without 
meaning  to  detract  anvthins  from 
the  just  merits  of  either  of  these 
able  men,  and^  it  may  be.  excellent 
financiers.  We  do  not  uoubt  tliat 
each  of  them  has  done  his  best, 
and  has  done  well ;  but  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  Indian 
finance  is  not  primarily  or  niaitdy 
due  to  any  individual,  and  neither 
Mr.  Wilson  nor  Mr.  luting  can 
fairly  lay  claim  to  any  merit  aa 
having  initi<iteii  ony  useful  (»r  ]>ei^ 
manent  improvement,  eitlier  in  the 
priKluctiyo  revenue  of  India,  or 
substantively  in  its  ex]»eiiditure. 

Sir  Cliarles  Trevelyan  shmio^od 
forth  the  main  principle,  that  the 
euuilibriuni  in  n nance  shuuld  be 
bv  reduction  i)f  exi»endi- 
>d  1  an  iinpn>ved 
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than  by  the  imposition  of  new  and 
unpopular  taxes;  and  he  particu- 
larly objected  to  the  introduction 
of  new  cesses,  such  as  the  people 
of  India  in  tlie  most  (juiet  times 
had  disliked  and  resisted.  Sir 
CharlcvS  Trevelyan  was  removed  in 
consequence  of  his  irregular  pro- 
mulgation of  these  opinions ;  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  the 
principal  measures  projected  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  opposed  by  the 
old  Bengal  civilian,  have  proved 
to  be  unsuitable,  and  are  virtually 
abolished  or  under  sentence  of 
extinction. 

So  far,  then,  the  practical  views 
of  the  men  of  the  old  regime  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  sound  than 
those  of  the  new  Financial  Minister; 
and  we  say  this  without  meaning 
to  impute  or  imply  any  blame  to 
the  deceased  statesman,  but  we 
simply  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

Again,  does  the  credit  of  the 
reduction  in  expenditure,  which, 
since  the  restoration  of  peace  ana 
quiet,  has  been  successfully  carried 
out,  belong  to  the  Financial  Minis- 
ter ]  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  promi- 
nently recommended  the  large  re- 
duction of  military  expenditure, 
both  as  a  financial  expedient  and 
a  i^olitical  necessity ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  thinking  men  of  all  India 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  the  celebrated  minute  of  that 
able  statesman  did  but  reflect  in 
perspicuous  language  the  public 
opinion.  From  the  first  outbreak 
oi  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army,  it 
became  obvious  to  every  man  of 
common  foresight  that  the  native 
army  must  cease  to  exist  as  a 
military  body,  or  be  materially  re- 
duced •  and  that  a  civil  police — a 
mucli  less  expensive  and  dangerous 
machine,  though  more  usefid — 
must  take  its  place.  Time  was  re- 
quired to  efi'ect  these  reductions, 
because  three  hundred  thousand 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
without  any  regular  means  of  sub- 
sistence, could  not  be  turned  adrift; 
but.  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent 
witn  prudence  and  justice,  the 
native  army  has  been  reduced; 
and  as  this  formidable  body  was 


weakened,  it  has  also  become  safe 
to  reduce  in  a  certain  proportion 
the  European  army. 

All  this  has  been  done  bv  the 
Government  of  India  through  the 
medium  of  military  commissions, 
while  one  Financial  Minister  was 
lying  in  his  honoured  and  lamented 
gravCj  and  the  other  was  traversing 
the  high  seas  in  search  of  health, 
or  comforting  the  merchants  of 
Manchester  by  the  promise  of  re- 
moving an  obnoxious  import  duty 
which  his  predecessor  had  im- 
posed ;  and  so  far  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  neither  Mr.  Wilson 
nor  Mr.  Laing  has  had  anything 
more  to  do  with  restoring  the 
financial  equilibrium,  than  might 
consist  in  the  pleasant  process  of 
casting  up  figures  and  announcing 
unexpected  results;  and  unfortu- 
nately in  every  instance  the  results 
have  contradicted  the  figures  given. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  re- 
venue of  India  has  actually  in- 
creased during  the  last  three  years, 
and  surely  the  Financial  Minister 
may  claim  the  merit  of  this  im- 
provement] To  the  extent  that 
money  has  been  received  into  the 
Treasury  from  sources  of  revenue 
originating  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  or  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit;  subject,  however,  to  the 
serious  drawback  which  attaches 
to  measures  which  prove  to  be 
obnoxious  and  injudicious,  and 
have  to  be  discontinued  in  conse- 
quence. 

On  these  new  sources  of  revenue 
we  have  to  observe  that  the  one 
Minister,  Mr. Wilson,  projected  and 
imposed  taxes  which  the  other, 
Mr.  Laing,  is  anxiously  taking  off : 
that  one  of  these  taxes  created 
such  universal  discontent,  it  was 
found  advisable  not  only  to  aban- 
don it  in  the  middle  of  the  financial 
year,  but  also  to  pay  back  nearly 
half  a  million  of  actual  collection ; 
that  another  was  never  passed  into 
law :  that  a  third  has  been  extin- 
guisned  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  British  capitalists,  but  to  the 
grievous  loss,  inconvenience,  and 
dismay  of  the  commercial  body 
of  Bombay;  and  the  fourth  and 
last     is     now     in     the     agony 
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of  dissolution,  its  lower  members 
having  alreaay  been  amputiited. 
Not  one  of  the  new  taxes  is  likely 
to  survive  a  period  of  five  years' 
duration,  except  the  stamn  tax, 
which  was  suggested  by  Air.  Ha- 
rington  cind  Mr.  Sconce,  and  not 
by  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Laing.  It 
must  be  allowed,  then,  that  any 
increase  of  revenue  from  these  un- 
lucky taxes,  scarcely  compensates 
for  the  ill-wiU  they  have  created, 
or  the  moral  cfifect  of  their  aban- 
donment. 

If  further  proof  were  wanting  to 
demonstrate  that  an  English  finan- 
cier is  not  the  best  authority  on 
questions  of  Indian  revenue,  it 
might  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Laing's 
own  budgets.  The  financial  results 
of  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1862, 

Srove  liinji  to  have  been  wrong  in 
is  estimate  of  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  £1,714,370*  and  this  in- 
crease was  not  Ciiused  by  any  un- 
foreseen political  or  military  emer- 
gency, but  was  required  to  meet 
demands  which  would  probably 
have  been  anticipated  by  a  financier 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Administration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  income  proved  to  be 
larger  than  Mr.  Laing^s  most  san- 
^ine  calculation :  although  in  the 
interim  he  liad  fallen  into  the  error 
of  supposing  a  serious  dedication ; 
and  tliat  ho  had  actually  remitted 
one  item  of  the  revenue  which  had 
been  included  in  his  budget.  The 
excess  of  income  was  £1,616,492, 
which  happily  nearly  covered  the 
excess  of  expenditure,  or,  according 
to  Mr.  Laing,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  leaves  an  apparent  balance 
m  favour  of  the  Trejisury  of 
£700,000. 

But  Sir  Giarles  Wood  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  budgets  of  the 
Financial  Minister  are  disfigured 
by  other  serious  ermrs  and  omis- 
sions; which  if  they  happen  to 
balance  each  other  as  an  actual 
result,  prove  inoontestibly  that  the 
Financial  Minister  has  not  macle 
himself  master  of  the  true  i)osition. 
One  small  item  of  £1,090,755  was 
twice  deducted  by  mistake,  and 
this  would  have  given  a  surplus ; 
but  Mr.  Laing  by  a  liapi)y  error 


struck  off  £1,000.000  from  the 
home  charges  witnout  authority. 
Then,  again,  a  clear  and  undis- 
putea  loss  by  exchange,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  for  the  two  yean 
to  something  more  than  £900,000, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
whether  designedly  or  by  accident; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  repay- 
ment from  the  Imperial  exchequer 
of  money  advanced  from  the  In- 
dmn  Treasury  is  entered  as  real 
revenue,  and  permanent  taxatio|n 
is  reduced  on  the  strength  of  this 
special  receipt. 

All  these  points  are  patent  to 
the  public,  and  we  only  notice  them 
to  prove  that  a  Financial  Minister 
fresh  from  England,  however  able 
and  cautious,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  prophet  on  subjects 
which  arc  complicated  with  ques- 
tions seriously  affecting  the  poli- 
tical and  social  interests  of  the 
l)eople  of  India;  and  this  observa- 
tion applies  directly  to  Mr.  Laing's 
advocacy  of  the  opium  monopoly. 

We  may  premise  that  the  opium 
revenue  is  derived  from  two  diffe- 
rent sources  in  different  parts  of 
India.  All  the  opium  grown  in 
Bengal  is  monopolized  by  Govern- 
ment, and  sold  by  public  auction. 
All  the  opium  gro^^^r  in  forei^ 
{States  in  Central  India,  and  desig- 
nated *  Malwah,*  is  macle  liable  to 
a  heavy  transit  duty.  ^Ir.  Laing 
estimates  the  net  revenue  from 
opium  at  £4,000,000  sterling  per 
annum;  and  of  this  amount,  in 
n>und  numbers,  probably  two  mil- 
lions and  a  halt  is  realized  from 
the  monopoly. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  direct 
our  attention  to  the  revenue  which 
is  derived  from  tiie  pn)fits  of  tlus 
mon<»p<»ly. 

Mr.  I^nin;^  affects  t4>  consider, and 
certainly  leads  the  public  to  be- 
lii*ve,  that  the  opium  revenue  is  a 
tax  analogous  to  that  which  is' 
levied  upon  spirituous  liqu(»rs  in 
England ;  and  lie  contends  that  *as 
an  Knglish  Chan(*ell«>r  of  tiie  Ex- 
che»|uer  goes  tai  with  equanimity 
relying  on  a  taxati(»n  ot  f»ur  or 
five  himilre<l  i»er  cent.  iu\  ttiinrrm 
o*-  »     and      t4»baccii      for 
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see  noUuDg  in  any  general  con- 
sideration as  to  opium  to  prevent 
ns  from  doin^  the  same.' 

But  Mr.  Laing  must  beperfectly 
aware  that  the  English  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  not  by  any 
possibility  receive  into  his  treasury 
one  farthing  of  revenue  collected 
on  the  principle  by  which  the  pro- 
fits of  the  monopoly  are  enforced, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
analogy^  between  the  two  cases. 
Mr.  Lamg  wishes  to  prove  that  the 
opium  revenue  is  not  precarious; 
and  we  will  first  consider  the  value 
of  an  argument  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  advanced  in  the  face  of 
the  significant  fact,  that  the  results 
of  both  of  his  buogets  have  been, 
in  either  case,  immediately  endan- 
gered by  unexpected  changes  in 
the  price  of  opium  or  in  the  weight 
of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Laing  considers  that  the 
outcry  against  opium  has  been  got 
up  in  certain  quarters — such  as 
Lulies*  and  temperance  societies — 
by  people  'who  denounce  opium 
as  a  deliberate  poisoning  of  the 
Chinese  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,' 
while  others,  he  says,  'contend that 
it  had  produced  a  most  beneficial 
effect  by  substituting  a  compara- 
tively tranquil  stimulus  for  the 
wilder  excitement  of  intoxicating 
drinks.'  Mr.  Laing's  own  opinion 
is  that  'opium  is  neither  very  much 
better  nor  very  much  worse  than 
gin;  that  every  nation  feels  the 
want  of  some  nervous  stimulant, 
and  that  as  the  Englishman,  the 
Dane,  the  German,  and  the  Russian 
resort  to  alcohol ;  so  does  the  China- 
man resort  to  opium,  because  his 
great  want  lying  in  the  imaginative 
faculties, '  he  resorts  to  that  which 
stimulates  the  imagination  and 
makes  his  sluggish  brain  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams.'  He  adds,  that 
it  is  certain  '  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  all  climates,  as  the 
Englishman  is  a  drinker  of  spirits, 
so  is  the  Chinaman  a  smoKcr  of 
opium;'  and  ho  draws,  therefore, 
the  consoling  inference  as  a  finan- 
cier, that  '  we  have  at  the  bottom 
of  our  opium  revenue  one  of  those 
great  natural  instincts  of  a  large 
population   upon  which  fiiglish 


Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
fidently relv  for  half  their  revenue.' 
The  whole  of  this  ingenious  ar- 
iniment  is  financially  unsound  and 
imperfect,  and,  moreover,  is  histo- 
rically untrue.  China  had  existed 
as  a  prosperous  and  industrious 
nation  for  five  thousand  years,  the 
most  populous,  best  contented,  and 
self-contained  nation  that  has  ever 
flourished  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
without  her  people 'discovering  ajoy 

Sropensity  or  'innate  want'  to  in- 
ulge  in  the  seductive  and  per- 
nicious habit  of  smoking  opium ; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  the  dn]|^ 
was  received  by  them  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ardent  spirits.  Mr.  Laing 
has  certainly  no  authority  for  any 
such  assertion,  and  he  contradicts 
hkiself ,  immediately  afterwards,  to 
introduce  another  Btatem^Biitequally 
untrue,  that  the  CSiinaiABii  under 
all  circumstanceshadamokedomum 
as  the  northern  nations  had  drank 
strong  drinks.  The Chinaman.as 
a  national  habit,  neither  smoked 
nor  drank  until  tne  vice  was  intro- 
duced and  forced  upon  him  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  nation. 

'The  root  of  calamity,'  as  the 
Chinese  statesmen  expressively 
term  tibie  poppy,  had  certainly  been 
known  to  tne  Chinese^  and  its 
deleterious  and  fascinating  quali- 
ties had  been  discovered ;  but  the 
growth  of  the  plant  had  been  for- 
bidden under  stringent  and  effectual 
laws,  and  the  use  of  opium  had 
been  altogether  discountenanced 
and  restrained  both  by  popular 
sentiment  and  legal  penalties, 
which  had  entirely  checked  the 
destructive  habit,  until  our  mer- 
chants began  tneir  contraband 
trade  under  a  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  and  lawless  force 
on  tiie  coast  of  China. 

Mr.  Laing  thinks  it  ri^t  and 
fitting  that  a  great  and  civiluEed 
Gov^ment,  professing  a  better 
religion,  and  nutting  itself  forward, 
sometimes  onensively,  to  denounce 
moral  wrong  in  idl  other  countrie^ 
should  pander  to  the  worst  and 
most  pernicious  propensities  of  the 
lower  orders  of  a  foreign natioxi: 
and  force  upon  them,  in  the  laxgen 
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ciuantities  possible,  the  means  of 
indulging  in  a  destructive  vice,  in 
order  that  he  may  receive  into  his 
treasury  the  irregular  profits  of 
this  foul  traffic. 

We  decline  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  large  in  its  moral  bearings, 
because  wo  do  not  choose  to  give 
Mr.  Laing  the  advantage  of  select- 
ing his  own  ground  of  combat ;  but 
we  may  briefly  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  avowed  connexion  of  Qo- 
vemment  with  a  trade  which  is 
held  to  be  infamous,  not  only  by 
the  Chinese,  but  by  the  more  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  community,  does 
afford  in  itself  a  strong  ground  for 
relinquishing  the  monopoly. 

A  well-known  journal  of  Bom- 
bay, which  oil  financial  grounds 
advocates  the  continuance  of  the 
trade,  admits  *  that  were  careful  in- 
(juiry  made  in  tliis  city  of  Bombay, 
it  would  be  found  that  s*)  strong 
an  influence  is  Christian  sentiment 
exercising  upon  native  opinion, 
that  the  trade  in  opium  is  syste- 
matically and  on  conscientious 
grounds  avoided  by  a  greater  or 
less  nuniber  of  native  gentlemen. 
We  have  ourselves  known  an  edu- 
cated native  y»)uth  refuse  to  take 
up  even  the  position  of  book-keeper 
in  a  firm  wliosc  tninsac'tions  were 
chiefiy  confined  to  opium.  And 
that  the  so-called  Christian  govoni- 
ment  of  this  country  in  these  cir- 
cumst^iiicc's  should  occui>y  the 
place  of  the  foremost  opium  mer- 
cliant  imleed,  of  the  great  mono- 
polizer of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
trade,  is,  we  think,  what  it  is  de- 
clared to  1)0,  a  publi(^  scandal.' 

On  a  l>n»iul  and  proncral  view  of 
this  part  of  the  suljeet,  and  with 
an  intimate  knowlcd^^e  of  native 
opinion,  we  believe  that  the  actual 
amount  of  iwenue,  (»r  any  amount, 
recciveil  from  the  opium  niounpoly, 
would  not  in  the  long  nui  com  pun- 
sate  a  government  si»  jM-culiarly 
situattHi  :is  that  of  British  India, 
for  the  loss  of  character,  power,  ami 
infiuence  ^vhich  unavoiilably  ttows 
from  its  connexion  with  a  disrepu- 
table trade. 

Hiiwever,  not  to  dwell  niM»n  this 
part  of  the  tiuestiou-  and  in  this 


utilitarian  age  we  are  aware  that 
moral  views,  however  sound,  have 
little  weight  in  a  financial  budget — 
we  would  wish  to  point  out  tbeit  in 
narrowing  Ms  argument  to  the 
mere  doubt  whether  the  opium  re- 
venue is  precarious,  and  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  rests  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  a  national 
want  which  we  are  bound  to  sup- 
ply. Mr.  Laing  has  purposely  con- 
cealed or  has  ignorantly  overlooked 
one  element  of  insecurity  which, 
we  firmly  believe,  will  in  a  few 
years  be  found  to  supersede  all  the 
probabilities  and  chances  upon 
which  he  is  pleased  to  rely. 

We  may  be  disposed  to  concede 
that  the  habit  of  smoking  opium 
has  fastened  upon  the  Chinese  with 
so  much  strength  that  it  mav  con- 
tinue and  increase.  We  think  this 
niay  be  as  probable  as  that  the 
vicious  habit  of  drinking  spu'ituous 
liquor  has  increased  in  rlngland 
under  our  Excise  laws:  and  pre- 
emuiently  in  India  uiiaer  British 
rule.  We  will  iissume,  what  we  be- 
lieve in  sorrow,  that  the  destruc- 
tive vice,  Jiided  by  our  arms  and 
supplied  by  our  i>ulicy,  has  become 
too  strong  for  tlie  Government  of 
China,  and  that  opium  will  con- 
tinue to  be  smuggled  along  the 
whole  coast  as  heretofore,  and  in 
greater  qiuuitities  under  the  new 
system  by  which  Mr.  Laing  calcu- 
lates that  the  dnig  may  be  supplied 
at  a  chea])er  rate ;  wo  will  also 
suppose  that  tlic  c(»ntral>and  gnm-th 
of  the  pop])y  in  China,  which  has 
commenced  under  the  anarchy  of 
civil  war,  may  not  extend  and  alto- 
;:ether  8UiH?rsede  our  cimimerce. 
But  it  iUhjs  not  therefore  follow, aa 
a  question  of  protit — jind  the  re- 
venue depends  upon  this  profit-— 
that  the  l»«'npil  ryot  will  long  con- 
tinue t(uiescent  under  the  system 
of  wholesale  n»l»)iery  practiced  by 
our  Ciovernnient  uiMin  him;  and 
we  Would  ju*k  Mr.  Liing,  not  as  a 
moralist,  Imt  as  a  linancier  and  a 
statesman,  Imw  he  can  reconeile  it 
to  himself,  with  the  casi*  nf  the  in- 
dip>  I'lanttrs  and  the  Sinthal><  )h> 
fore  him :  and  with  the  further 
siitnili'**»»  liut  since  the  mu- 
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ihe  poppy  lias  been  thrown  down 
Igr  the  ryots,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  opium  agents ;  to 
INiss  over  in  silence  the  main  pointy 
that  what  is  called  opium  revenue 
in  Bengal  is  derived  trom  a  source 
wholly  illegal  and  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  is  liable  to  successfdl 
resistance  at  any  moment. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Laing's  finan- 
cial statements  are,  from  probably 
unavoidable  causes,  untrustworthy; 
but  still,  when  a  notorious  fact  was 
before  him— a  fact  which  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  for  him  to  have 
overlooked  J  and  when  that  fact 
does  materially  and  vitally  affect 
his  own  ground  of  argument,  it 
surely  was  his  duty,  in  aU  fisdmess, 
to  dispose  of  it,  whether  he  chose 
to  deny  or  admit  its  ultimate  effect 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Laing,  in  his 
financial  statement  of  me  17th 
April,  deliberately  endeavours  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  tliat  the 
opium  revenue  of  Bengal  rests  upon 
the  same  foundation  as  the  excise 
duties  of  England,  or  as  the  liquor 
contracts  in  India ;  whereas  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  profits 
derived  by  the  Gk)vemment  were 
altogether  different  in  their  nature; 
and  that  neither  in  England  nor  on 
the  Continent,  nor  in  India  nor 
elsewhere  in  any  known  countiy — 
civilized  or  uncivilized.  Christian, 
Mahomedan,  or  Pagan— does  there 
exist,  or  lias  ever  existed,  any  ana- 
logous instance  of  a  revenue  ndsed 
from  the  hard-working  clashes,  on 
a  principle  so  absolutely  tyrannical 
or  unfair. 

The<  Excise  laws,  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  prohibitive  •  but  whether  so 
regarded  or  not,  tne  trade  in  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  carried  on  by 
private  individuals,  not  by  the 
Government.  Under  the  genius 
and  theory  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, the  interference  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Legislature  with 
individual  action  is  not  allowable. 
Certain  pursuits  are  known  to  be 
infamous  and  injurious ;  but  unless 
they  violate  any  statute  or  common 
law^  or  affect  the  public  weal,  in- 
terference is  held  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Thus  London  aboonds  in  hells  or 


abling  houses,  gin  palaces^  and 
Brothels;  enonnous  profits,  of 
course,  are  received  from  these  dem 
of  iniqtdty,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  held  to  be  a  public  re- 
proach and  a  social  evil,  but  the 
infiuny  does  not  attach  to  the  Qo- 
vemment  If,  however,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view 
to  improve  his  financial  budget^ 
were  to  monopolize  ihe  trade  in 
gin,  to  confiscate  the  liquor  over 
all  England^  and  take  x>o8fle88ion  of 
it  at  a  nominal  price,  and  then  to 
sell  it  in  the  market  at  its  full  value; 
or  to  receive  the  wages  of  prostitar 
tion  as  the  fidr  Qovemment  profit 
of  ministering  tathe  '  innate  wantif 
of  some  foreifim  nation ;  or  to  share 
the  profits  of  the  gambling  taUe 
and  call  the  proceeds  revenue,  Mr. 
Laing  mi^ht  be  entitled  to  quote 
the  precedent  as  a  case  in  point; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheouer,  with  all 
his  eloouence,  would  be  able  to 
satis^  tne  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
an  English  parliament  that  any 
budget  resting  on  such  conditions 
was  framed  on  sound  principles. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  show  that  the  Opium  Bevenne, 
as  it  is  called,  is  mmly  the  unfair 
,  profit  of  extortionate  purchase ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  we  would  wish  to 
consider  what,  in  a  legal  and  con^ 
stitutional  sense,  has  always  been 
held  to  be  fidr  taxation  in  India; 
and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  detennine  whether  the 
opium  revenue  is  levied  on  any 
legitimate  principle. 

In  ancient  tunes  the  Hindoo 
rs^ahs  and  Mahomedan  princes  re- 
ceived from  the  land  a  tax  or  rent^ 
yM.ck  was  estimated  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  of  the  produce 
according  to  its  market  price^  or 
paid  in  kind.  There  were  besides 
other  small  cesses,  not  actually 
paid  into  the  Qovemment  traurary. 
but  received,  with  the  sanction  ot 
the  Sovereign,  and  regulated  l^ 
usage,  by  the  village  and  Qovem- 
ment  offidala.  The  Moghul  em- 
peror, Akbar,  aboliahed  all  other 
cesses  on  the  land,  and  raiaed  the 
tax  or  rent  to  an  eatimated  piopcn^ 
tion  of  one-third;  upd  this  was  the 
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liighest  rate  ever  taken  by  any  Go- 
veniment,  and  was  considered  to  be 
burdensome.  It  forms  the  basis, 
too,  of  our  owTi  land-tax  in  India. 

There  were  some  other  municipal 
taxes  in  the  shape  of  town  duties, 
variously  designated  in  diflfcrent 
I»arts  of  the  country ;  and  transit- 
duties  were  taken  on  mercliandize 
passing  through  the  country.  These 
taxes  fell  upon  tradespeople  and 
merchants,  and  did  not  affect  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  therefore 
do  not  apply  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. And  as  regards  transit  duties, 
the  An^lo-Indian  Government  has 
not  only  ostentatiously  abolished 
them  as  inconsistent  with  sound 
principles,  and  incompatible  with 
the  just  rights  of  trade,  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  frontier,  but  has 
urged  upon  all  native  princes  and 
chieftains  to  relinquish  them  in  in- 
dependent States. 

Let  us  then  consider  how  far  the 
theory  of  Indian  taxation,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  or  has  been 
ostensibly  practised  by  us,  justifies 
the  revenue  which  we  derive  from 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  opium  in 
£en^. 

We  take  our  data  from  the  cau- 
tious and  reluctant  evidence  given 
by  oj)ium  agents,  being  Government 
otficiids,  before  the  Indigo  Com- 
mission ;  and  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  these  gentlemen  with  the 
Board  of  Uevenue,  during  the  panic 
occiisioned  by  the  sudden  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  projjortion  of  l)0pj>y 
cultivation  by  the  ryots.  It  will 
be  uiidoi-stood  that  the  duty  and 
desire  of  the  witnesses,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  biius  of  their 
j)ositii>n,  wan  to  represent  every- 
thing connected  with  the  collection 
of  opium  revenue  from  a  favourable 
point  of  view,  but  we  are  content 
to  receive  it  as  it  is  given. 

From  this  cviilence  it  v.oiild  ai>- 
l)ear  that  the  ryot  is  retiuired  to 
grow  the  poppv  plant  at  his  own 
risk,  upon  land  for  which  ho  has 
paid  the  full  government  rent,  and 
in  addition  to  this  various  cesses, 
whicli  he  is  comi»elled  t*)  iwiy  to 
government  underlings,  who  are  set 
over  him  as  spies  and  overseers; 
and  which  may  be  estiiiuited  at 


fifty  per  cent,  on  his  proper  rent; 
and  that  after  be  has  tilled  his 
land,  watched  and  watered  and 
gathered  his  crop,  he  is  then 
driven  by  his  taskmasters  to  the 

fovemment  godowns  or  stores  in 
^atna  or  Benares,  in  some  in- 
stances about  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  is  then  and  there 
obliged  to  dei)osit  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  at  a  price  which  is  certainly 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  its 
real  marketable  Vidue— that  is  to 
say.  of  the  value  for  which  be 
could  sell  his  opium  were  the 
Government  interference  with- 
drawn. Now,  let  it  be  noted  that, 
it  is  out  of  the  profit  arising  from 
this  illegal  transiiction— being  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid 
imder  a  compulsory  Side  to  the 
Government,  and  the  price  received 
by  Government  on  the  open  sale 
by  auction  of  the  same  drug;  with- 
out any  manipulation  or  manufac- 
ture to  alter  its  value,  on  ;')0,ooo 
chests  of  opium — which  constitutes 
the  opium  revenue,  and  which  Mr. 
Laing  contends  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  the  revenue 
derived  from  excise  in  England. 

The  system  pursued  is  simply  as 
follows.  Every  ryot  holding  land 
(and  his  occujiancy  of  the  land  is 
an  hereditiiry  right  and  a  present 
necessity)  in  that  jmrt  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  favourable  for  the 
culture  of  the  poppy  plant,  is  ex- 
]>ected  to  take  out  a  license  to 
cultivate  a  ccrtiiin  (|uantity,  and  to 
accept  certain  a<ivances  from  Go- 
vernment, under  an  engagement  to 
grow  and  deliver  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  opium,  at  a  price  fixed  by 
Government.  These  advances  ap- 
l)ear  to  average  alH)ut  2K  per  seer 
(two  lbs.),  ».<•.,  about  K.  per  lb. 
The  wh<»le  of  the  i>oppy  cultivation 
is  divided  into  hiTtions  ciillcd 
khuttas.  There  are  prolmbly  ten 
or  fifteen  r>'<»tH  iiirluiled  in  one 
khutta.  At  the  head  (»f  each  sco- 
tion  is  a  resp«>nHibk»  party  calle<l 
a  khuttadar.  This  khuttadar  is  a 
middleman,  acting  between  the 
Government  and  the  ryot,  and  in 
concert  with  another  well-known 
inid(       ■  ed  «       Zi*mindar. 
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by  the  lyot ;  but  it  creeps  out  in 
the  cautious  evidence  of  the  opium 
agents  that,  for  the  most  part,  he 
is  nominated  by  the  government 
official,  and  he  is  always  subject  to 
his  approval.  He  receives  from 
Government  the  nominal  commis- 
sion of  one  rupee  for  every  maund 
of  opium  delivered  into  the  stores ; 
and  this,  by  a  mere  fiction,  is  sup- 
posed to  compensate  him  for  the 
labour  and  risk  of  looking  after  the 
whole  khutta :  for  nmking  good  all 
defalcations ;  for  supplying  tenants 
to  undertake  the  liabilities  of  ab- 
sconding absentees;  for  making 
good  anv  failure  of  crop  arising 
out  of  alleged  neglect ;  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contraband  sales  of  tlie 
drug — that  is,  sale  to  any  par^ 
other  than  the  Government ;  and. 
in  fact,  for  securing  against  all 
chances  that  a  certain  ouantiW  of 
the  poisonous  drug  shall  be  duly 
delivered  into  the  Government 
store-rooms  at  Fatna  or  Benares; 
and  to  make  the  matter  doubly 
sure,  the  khuttadar  is  obliged  to 
lodge  the  security  of  some  banker, 
or  other  ca]3italist,  that  he  will 
make  good  his  contract. 

As  regards  this  khuttadar,  it  is 
admitted,  by  all  the  opium  agents, 
that  he  could  not  undertake  such 
responsibilities  on  the  commission 
allowed,  and  that  he  has  to  gain 
his  recompense  elsewhere  :  and  it 
is  perfectly  understood  tnat  this 
compensation  is  squeezed  out  of 
the  ryots  by  irregular  cesses  of  an 
unlimited  amount,  but  which  is 
not  allowed  anyplace  in  the  Go- 
vernment accounts.  Mr.Kingstates, 
and  his  evidence  is  fully  corrobo- 
rated by  all  the  other  agents,  that 
the  sum  allowed  '  is  manifestly  in- 
sufficient ;'  but  notwithstanding 
that,  the  office  is  much  coveted — 
that  a  cess,  known  by  the  name  of 
khurcha,  has  long  been  prevalent. 
It  is  levied  from  the  ryots  by  the 
khuttadar  at  the  final  adjustment 
of  their  yearly  accounts.  He  adds, 
'  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  this  agency,  this  cess  has 
assumed  dimensions  that  allow  of 
those  large  douceurs  being  paid 
out  of  it  to  the  *'  umlah"  (native 
clerks  of  the  opium  agents)^  which 


the  oostoms  of  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  render  it  next 
to  impossible  to  prevent*  Mx; 
King,  however,  elsewhere  explains 
that  these  customary  presents  or 
bribes  to  the  underlings  of  hia 
agency  are  given  by  the  ryots  to 
prevent  them  from  making  fEdse 
returns  and  false  reports,  which 
would  bring  down  upon  the  ryot 
ruinous  prosecution. 

Mr.  Kin^  closes  his  evidence 
characteristically,  after  describing 
a  system  essentially  defective  and 
unsafe.  *  Whatever  objections  may 
be  urged  against  the  (khutta  daree) 
system,  I  would  state  it  as  my 
opinion,  formed  after  an  experience 
of  twenty-two  years'  service  in  this 
department,  that  no  other  system 
could  be  devised  which  would 
work  nearly  so  well  as  the  khutta- 
war  system  has  done,  and  still 
does.'  Mr.  King  should  nave  added) 
as  a  Government  scheme. 

Mr.  Farqnharson,  another  agent^ 
treats  this  part  of  the  subject  more 
naively ;  for  after  dwelling  upjon 
the  fees  extorted  by  all  parties 
coming  between  the  Government 
and  the  ryot>  he  adds—*  The  money 
spent  in  these  fees  is  deducted  by 
tne  khuttadars  in  their  accounts 
with  the  individual  cultivators,  and 
distributed  bv  them  amongst  th« 
district  umlah.  T/ie  ryot  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  tlu  maiier  beyond 
wbmUUng  to  the  deduction  in  ^  his 
accounts^  which  he  generally  does 
most  patiently.'  We  quite  believa 
that  the  ryot  has  nothing  for  it 
but  submission  :  but  we  may  as- 
sure Mr.  Farqnliarson  that  such 
submission  to  heavy  exactions, 
however  patiently  endured,  is  tan- 
tamount m  most  cases  to  th»  per- 
petual poverty,  misery,  and  con- 
.  cealed  disaffection  of  the*  whole 
body  of  ryots,  and  is  a  very  serious 
eviL 

Mr.  Farqnharson  views  the  qnes- 
tion  differently,  and  a^es  with  his 
brother  agenl^  Mr.  Kmg, '  that  the 
khuttawaree  s^tem  of  mutual  aid 
and  security  works  perfectly  and 
most  beneficially  to  all  parties  ccmf 
cemed  The  ryot  is  rardy  harassed 
for  debt  incurred  through  his 
opium  ventore,  and  the  OomwmM- 
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has  no  outstanding  balance  to^con^ 
fuse  iU  accou7its,  or  obstruct  its  ope- 
rations,^ 

There  is  no  '  mutual  aid'  in  the 
question.  Govemment  exacts  from 
tne  ryot  his  last  farthing  if  his 
opium  fails,  and  all  he  x)ossesses. 
except  the  plough  which  is  required 
to  turn  up  the  poppy  ground  the 
next  year ;  and  when  he  is  unable 
to  pay  more,  his  neighbour  is  com- 

Eelied  to  make  good  the  balance ; 
ut  neither  party  has  the  slightest 
claim  upon  the  other  in  the  sense 
of  mutual  aid 

Before  closing  upon  tliis  point  of 
tmauthorized  cesses,  we  may  as  well 
explain,  in  Mr.  King's  words,  the 
circumstance  which  i)kices  the  ryot 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  oihcLaL 
Every  foot  of  poppy  cultivation 
has  to  be  measured  to  prevent 
snmggled  sales,  and  he  says^ '  These 
are  the  two  great  occasions  on 
which  the  people  are  most  liable  to 
be  harassed  by  the  native  umlali, 
from  the  goomashta  do\»'n  to  the 
zillahdar.  If  these  ])cople  do  not 
get  the  customary  offerings,  they 
then  frighten  the  cultivators  by 
telling  them  either  that  their  culti- 
vation is  short,  and  thoy  will  have 
to  be  sent  into  the  station ;  or  that 
the  crop  has  been  estimated  at 
eight  or  ten  seers  ])or  boegah  when 
it  ought  strictly  to  have  been  put 
down  at  a  much  lower  rate.' 

We  have  not  sjwice  in  the  present 
paper  to  enter  into  the  minor  evils 
of  the  system  ;  but  we  may  observe 
in  ]las^illg,  tliJit  every  oi»ium  agent, 
wliilst  he  admits  tliat  tne  r>'ots  are 
subject  to  un(hie  exjictions  by  the 
niiildlenien  and  underlings,  attri- 
butes their  suhmission  to  these  un- 
£ur  demands  to  their  gross  igno- 
rance of  thrir  own  n;;hts  umler  a 
regular  g<  )vernment.  1  >ut  these  gen- 
tlemen .seem  to  be  judicially  blind 
to  the  natural  corollary,  tliat  the 
same  infornhition  that  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  rj'nt  to  the  lessur 
evil,  would  alfu»  enlighten  him  upon 
the  more  material  point,  that  the 
Uovernment  is  unfairly  taking  from 
them  wh<jles;de,  that  which  the 
underling  is]>icking  up  in  crumbs  ; 
and  that  the  whtile  of  this  sy.steni 
of  i)€tty  »i>ies  and  tynu***  «*  the 


unavoidable   consequence   of   the 
monopoly  itself. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  most 
be  clear  that  the  only  constitutional 
lien  the  Govemment  holds  upon 
the  land  is  the  rent  or  tax  payable 
upon  each  beegah,  as  fixed  at  its 
own  pleasure ;  that  with  respect  to 
land  under  poppy  cultivation,  the 
revenue  officer  receives  his  fidl 
rent,  the  zemindar  receives  his  dues, 
sometimes  enhanced  enormously, 
the  khuttadar  receives  his'cess,  and 
the  underlings  of  the  opium  agents^ 
in  their  hired  capacity  as  spies  ana 
overseers,  exact  in  aadition  to  all 
this  unknown  sums,  to  prevent 
false  returns,  which  would  bring 
down  upon  the  ryot  and  his  be- 
longings complete  ruin;  and  yet 
we  have  not  touched  upon  the  main 
evil,  which  is.  the  confiscation  of 
the  i)roduce  of  the  field  for  Govern- 
ment purposes. 

We  call  it  confiscation,  because, 
although  there  is  a  nominal  price 
paid  for  the  opium  before  and  after 
delivery,  yet  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that  this  money  never  does 
reach  the  hand  of  the  ryot.  It  is 
paid  to  the  khuttadar,  who  re]>ays 
it  to  the  zemiudiir  in  i)art,  after  de- 
ducting his  own  charges  iuid  those 
of  the  umlah;  and  the  zemindar 
returns  it  the  same  day  to  the  re- 
venue officer,  as  the  Govemment 
rent  on  the  land ;  having  in  the  first 
place  satisfied  his  own  claim,  at  a 
rate  which  is  admitted  to  be  in 
some  cases  three  hundred  i>er  cent, 
above  the  real  demand. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  main 
point — the  price  which  is  paid  by 
Govemment  for  the  t»pium,  asconi- 
l>areil  with  the  real  marketable 
value  of  the  drug ;  for  as  a  revenue 
question  the  whole  arrfum4>nt  turns 
u|H>n  this,  and  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment. 

Towards  the  end  nl  ihcyrar  1850 
the  l^iiird  of  Kcvrmif  wa^.  nhligt^ 
to  cidl  the  attentinh  of  ( nivrrnnicnt 
to  till'  alarming  di-cna.M*  in  the 
cultivaliuu  tif  nj.inni  thri»uu'hout 
all  liengaL  In  a  letter  fmni  the 
Juni-  ""  ^---vof  thelJiwnl,  un- 
de  i«^«,,  it  is 
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of  3i,ocx>  beegahs  per  annum,'  and 
that  sdtogether  in  this  district  the 
cultivation  had  diminished  from 
413,991  beegahs  to  341,502 ;  and 
the  quantity  produced,  from  an 
average  of  27,745  chests,  taken  oyer 
ten  years  up  to  18^6-57,  to  15,245 
chests.  It  IS  elsewnere  statedthat 
a  further  decrease  of  15,000  or 
20,000  beegahs  had  been  announced 
for  the  current  year.  The  returns 
from  Benares  were  not  completed; 
but  out  of  two  divisions  or  sub- 
agencies,  it  appeared  that  36^71 
cultivators  had  thrown  up  tneir 
poppy  fields ;  and  the  same  alarm- 
ing symptom  was  extending  every- 
where. The  Board  of  Bevenue,  in 
natural  panic,  had  called  for  special 
reports  from  ever^  opium  agent; 
and  in  the  meantime  it  suggests 
that,  the  price  of  opium  to  be  ^d 
to  the  cultivator,  snould  be  raised 
from  three  rupees  four  annas  per 
seer  (two  pounds),  to  three  rupees 
ei^ht  annas — ie.,  from  6s,  6d.  to  7^, 
bein^  equal  to  3^.  66^.  per  pound. 

It  IS  instructive  to  consider  the 
subject  as  it  is  laid  before  us  by  the 
Revenue  Board : — 

Id  1850  it  became  apparent  that  the 
rates  paid  for  opium  aflflnpded  the  cultiva- 
tor a  remuneratiTe  profit  far  in  ezcefls  of 
that  yielded  by  any  other  prodnefe,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  giye  an  artificial 
value  to  the  lands  upon  which  the  poppy 
was  grown  :  inasmuch  as  the  semindan^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  libertdUy  of 
Government  towards  the  cultivatorSf  in- 
creased the  rent  of  poppy  land  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent  in  excess  of  that 
paid  for  land  producing  ordinary  crops ; 
and  thus  the  landholders  became  the 
great  gainers  by  this  extra  price  (an  ad- 
Tanoe  of  sixpence  per  pound),  and  not  the 
lyots  who  product  tiie  crops.  To  pre- 
vent this,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  the  price  paid  for  opium  to  a  scale 
more  in  accordance  with  the  real  valae  of 
land  and  labour ;  and  by  thus  diminish- 
ing the  expenses  of  manu^Eustore,  to  in- 
crease the  stability  of  the  opium  revenue. 

The  price  was  therefore  reduced 
from  tnree  rupees  ten  annas  to 
three  rupees  four  annas ;  and  a  fur- 
ther reduction  to  three  rupees  was 
coutemplated,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  last  straw  had  broken  the 
camel's  back;  and  that  under  the 
new  light  of  revolution  the  beast  ol 


bfmtiien  was  begxuning  to  winee 
under  its  load. 

We  shall  presently  have  occaaon 
to  examine  whether  the  zemindar 
was  encouraged  to  add  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent,  to  his  rent 
from  any  calcuIatLon  that  the  poppy 
crop  was  inordinately  paia;  or 
whether  he  was  not  sunply  taking 
advantage  of  the  Gotfemmad  com" 
pukum,  exarcisdd  through  a  muUi- 
iude  of  iU-paid  or  vnpaid  f%mo* 
iMnarieSy  to  force  from  the  unfor- 
tunate ryot  the  whole  of  the  price 
of  the  opium  paid  by  Qovemmenty 
and  not  embesded  oy  underiinga^ 
as  his  rent  on  the  land;  withont 
leaving  the  cultivator  any  reoomp 
I>en8e  whatever  for  his  labour  and 
risk.  This  was  the  real  state  of 
the  case ;  but  the  Revalue  Boaid, 
and  those  under  them,  as  well  at 
the  Minister  of  finance,  dose  their 
eyes  to  the  truth. 

All  the  opium  agents  dntifilly 
and  deferentially  adopt  the  tiieorr 
that  the  poppy  cultivation  had 
diminished  because  the  price  paid 
had  been  reduced  Mr.  Hdluogs 
suggests  as  a  remedy  that  the  price 
should  be  raised  trom  69.  6aL  to 
*n.  6d,  and  even  Ss.  per  seer.  Mr. 
&ing  thinks  that  3  rupees  ten 
annas,  or  6$.  9^,  mi^t  be  given. 
Mr.  Field  thinks  that  ff.  3d  should 
be  fixed  Mr.  Pngh  hopes  thai  ji, 
would  be  enoudi  to  recover  tae 
cultivation;  and  so  on  throughout 
the  whole  agency. 

It  is  meUmcholy  and  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  the  gentlemen,  em- 
ployed  in  this  somewhat  degrading 
service,  should  have  treated  tlie 
Question  as  it  really  stood  between 
the  GoTemment  and  the  ryot ;  or 
Tentured  to  touch  ui>on  the  actual 
&ct  that  the  price  paid  by  Gk>veni- 
ment,  whether  taken  at  6tt,  per  seer, 
the  minimum,  or  81,  the  mazimuin, 
bore  no  proportion  whatever  to  tiie 
intrinsic  vilue  of  the  artidle  bought 
and  sold;  that  heretofore  the  drac 
had  been  adtivated  and  delivered 
into  store  under  oompulsion ;  bat 
that  BUM^  the  rebellion,  and  witk 
the  example  of  the  inoiffo  ryots 
before  them  and  among  tneniy  tte 
rjrot  was  disposed  to  asMit  his 
n^t  nnder  ezirtiag  laws  to  enWh 
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vate  his  fields  at  his  own  pleasure 
and  for  his  own  benefit. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Revenue  Board 
was  magnanimously  recommend- 
ing that  the  price  should  be  raised 
to  3«.  6d  per  pound,  and  under 
necessity  to  45.,  the  same  opium 
was  sellmg,  under  the  autlionty  of 
the  Board,  by  open  auction  in  the 
Calcutta  market,  by  thousands  of 
chests,  in  one  day,  at  the  rate  of 
2400  nipees  per  chest  of  140  pounds; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  17 
rupees  per  pound,  or  34*.,  leaving 
a  clear  profit  to  Govenmient  of  305. 
per  pound;  or  allowing  for  costs  of 
transport,  298.,  that  is  to  say,  al>out 
one  thousiind  per  cent.;  and  it  is 
this  profit — which,  however,  does 
not  represent  the  actual  loss  to  the 
ryot,  because  the  system  subjects 
him,  as  has  been  shown,  to  many 
other  exactions  and  vexatious  de- 
mands upon  his  time  and  pocket — 
which  Mr.  Laing  assures  us  forms 
a  fair  and  certain  item  in  his 
Indian  budget. 

Now  here  is  the  simple  ftict,  dis- 
guise it  as  we  may.  The  opium 
market  in  Calcutta  is  a  sort  of 
gambling  hell — we  use  the  word  in 
Its  technical  sense  only;  the  i»rice 
rises  and  falls  under  unhealthy 
panics,  unfounded  rumours,  and 
fraudulent  intrigue.  Lriirgo  for- 
tunes may  be  made  or  lost  in  a 
inoniiug ;  the  trade  is  carriul  on 
in  clippers;  and  a  day  sooner  or 
later  makes  men  millionnaires  or 
bankrupts.  Tlie  tratiic  is  main- 
tained in  China  by  smuggling;  and 
from  the  day  the  seed  is  sown  in 
tlie  gn)und  until  the  juice  hel])S  to 
poison  some  unlia]>})y  (,'liinanKUi, 
the  whole  tnuisaction  is  niixed  up 
and  darkened  by  fraud  and  crime. 
But  ius  concerns  the  question  before 
us,  what  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  is,  that  the  urotit 
derived  from  tiie  purcha.se  ana  sale 
of  opium  is  not  revenue  in  a  le;;ai 
or  constitutional  sense,  but  is  con- 
fiscation. It  is  the  mere  fnreible 
appropriation  of  one  de.seri]»ti<»n  of 
cn)p  which  the  lyot  has  grown  by 
the  sweat  of  his  bn»w,  and  whicli 
is  taken  from  him  by  the  .strong 
hand  of  a  powerful  government,  iu 


contravention  of  every  theory  under 
which  it  pretends  to  derive  revenue 
from  the  land.  The  Qovemment 
might  in  like  manner  monopolise 
grain,  cotton,  rice,  or  any  other 
product,  buy  it  in  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  sell  it  at  ten  times  ita 
value,  and  instead  of  four  millions, 
might  exact  forty  millions ;  but  the 
profit  gained  by  such  monopolies 
would  not  be  revenue,  but  robbery* 
and  the  opium  revenue  properly 
comes  under  the  same  designation. 

When,  therefore,  statesmen  and 
political  writers  triumphantly  ask 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  reve- 
nue, and  how  can  the  Qovemment 
aftbrd  to  give  up  four  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum?  we  answer  that 
this  is  not  revenue,  it  is  confisca- 
tioiL  The  loss  would  be  a  great 
gain.  "We  go  further,  and  we  re- 
spectfully declare  our  belief,  not 
only  that  the  Government  can  very 
well  afford  to  give  up  this  revenue, 
but,  moreover,  the  contrary  is  the 
real  and  self-evident  truth — that 
the  Government  cannot  afford  to 
take  this  money  much  longer  in 
the  manner  now  done. 

It  is  very  well  for  opium  agents, 
under  the  terror  of  the  llevenue 
l^>ard,  and  with  the  fear  of  the 
Financial  ^linister  before  their 
eyes,  to  be  blind  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  su<lden  decrease  in  poppy 
cultivation  within  the  hust  five  years. 

The  ri.se  in  the  price  of  cereals 
may  be  one  cause,  as  they  allege ; 
and  this  affords  a  very  .sufficient 
ground  for  coming  to  a  different 
conclusion  to  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  agents.  On  their 
own  showing,  the  price  of  oninm 
ought  to  have  been  nearly  douolcd, 
to  make  it  eorres])ond  with  the  rise 
in  thej»rice  of  other  pro<lucts;  but 
a]>art  from  this,  the  opium  agents 
and  the  Ilevenue  B<iard  appear  to 
be  judicially  blind  to  the  obvious 
truth,  Ih.'it  the  lyot,  since  the 
menmrable  year  iS-,7,  is  beginning 
to  in«|uire  into  and  a-sert  his  civfl 
ri/k'hts  as  laid  <inwn  in  the  theory 
tif  ourCiMVirnnu*nt,but  denied  and 
di sail* ►Wit I  in  the  pnirtioe.  The 
ryot  ha^  fnund  <iut  that  the  G«)- 
viTiinieiit  has  no  jNiwer.  under  any 
law,  to  seize  upon  the  produce  of 
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his  field,  for  which  he  has  paid  the 
full  tax  or  rent,  or  to  deprive  him 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  enrich 
its  own  coffers;  and  although  by 
opportune  advances  and  threats 
and  cajolery  we  may  prop  up  this 
proceeding  for  a  time,  yet  it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  die  a  natural  death,  leaving 
a  very  disagreeable  odour  behind 
it. 

Again,  it  is  affirmed  by  one 
opium  agent  after  another,  and  the 
assertion  is  adopted  and  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Laing,  tnat  the  price  paid 
by  Government  to  the  ryot,  how- 
ever far  below  the  market  value  of 
the  article,  is  at  least  fully  remu- 
nerative to  the  ryot.  Thus  Mr. 
Laing,  in  his  financial  statement, 
observes :  *  In  fact,  the  cultivation 
of  opium  is  so  profitable  to  the 
ryot,  and  so  popular,  that  we  can 
get  almost  any  quantity  we  like  at 
those  prices,  especially  in  our  own 
territories,  where  the  profit  to  the 
cultivator  is  not  curtailed  by  ex- 
cessive land  assessment,  transit 
duties,  profits  to  middlemen,  and 
usurious  interest  on  advances.' 
What  we  have  already  shown 
proves  how  little  !Mr.  Laing  under- 
stood the  question  of  poppy  culti- 
vation; and  we  shall  presently 
show  by  figures  that  even  if  the 
whole  price  of  the  poppy  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  ryot  instead 
of  the  middleman,  and  that  the 
zemindar  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  compulsory  culture  of  the 
plant  to  raise  the  rent  300  or  400 
per  cent.,  as  it  is  admitted  is  some- 
times done,  the  price  paid  does  not 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  raising  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Hollings,  a  principal  opium 
agent,  who  was  selected  by  Govern- 
ment to  give  evidence  before  the 
Indigo  Commission,  laid  before 
that  court  carefully  prepared  tables 
of  the  cost  of  raising  the  poppy 
by  high  culture  and  low  culture ; 
that  is,  at  the  highest  cost  on  the 
best  land,  and  the  lowest  cost  on 
inferior  land.  His  first  estimate 
gives  30  rupees  per  beegah,  and 
his  second  gives  18  rupees;  taking 
the  mean  between  the  two,  and 
the  cost  is  24  rupees,  or  £2  8«.   To 


cover  the  expenditure,  and  give  a 
seeming  profit,  Mr.  Hollings  as- 
sumes that  the  outturn  of  opium 
on  the  best  land  would  average  ten 
seers,  or  twenty  pounds,  per  beegah, 
and  on  the  inferior  five  seers,  or 
ten  pounds.  Unfortunately  for  this 
calculation,  however^  the  Indigo 
Commission  had  received  from  an 
authentic  source,  Mr.  Farquharson, 
a  tabular  statement,  showing  the 
actual  produce  per  beegah,  taking 
an  average  over  ten  years,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
there  shown  that  a  beegah  only 
yields  five  seers,  seven  and  a  half 
chuttachs,  or  about  five,  one-third. 
At  3rs.  8  a.  per  seei>  tins  would 
give  18  rupees  10  annas  per  beegah 
to  cover  an  actual  expenditure  of 
24  rupees;  or  in  English  money, 
the  ryot  receives  £1  ip.  Sd.,  and 
expends  £2  8«.,  losing  on  each 
beegah  10s,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hollings  admits,  however, 
that  his  estimate  of  expenditure 
does  not  include  the  costs  *for 
stock,  implements  of  husbandry, 
or  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  a 
share  of  which  should  of  course  be 

I)ut  upon  the  beegah  of  poppy 
and  under  consideration.'  He 
adds,  *  nor  does  it  comprise  poppy 
leaves  and  trash,  which  are  not, 
however,  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  affect  much  the  general  results, 
as  regards  profit  and  loss.  Leaves 
and  trash  upon  the  average,  I  be- 
lieve, barely  pay  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  their  production.' 

Now,  if  the  ryot  did  receive  bond 
fde  the  price  fixed  by  Government 
for  his  opium,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  this  would  not  compen- 
sate him  for  the  actual  cost  of 
production;  but  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  opium  agents  that 
not  one  farthing  of  this  money  is 
ever  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
ryot, — that  it  is  received  by  the 
khuttadar,  mulcted  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  fees  for  himself  and  a 
large  body  of  greedy  government 
officials,  the  native  clerks  of  the 
opium  agents ;  and  then  made  over 
to  the  zemindars,  who  take  some- 
times 300  or  400  per  cent,  above 
the  proper  rent  of  the  opium  land, 
and  pay  back  any  residue  to  the 
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revenue  officer, — ^it  may  easily  be 
uudcrstood  tliat  the  loss  to  the 
ryot  by  the  culture  of  opium  here- 
tofore has  been  as  heavy,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  small  means,  as  the 
gain  to  the  Gtovenmient  has  been 
inordinate. 

There  is  a  confession  of  this 
truth  in  Mr.  Laing's  own  state- 
ment ;  as  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  ciutivatiou  of  the  plant  to  its 
former  breadth,  and  to  foster  the 
trade,  he  admits  that  a  largely 
enhanced  price  is  now  to  be  given. 

The  opium  has  been  grown  by 
compulsion,  in  fact,  and  the  ryot 
has  submitted  to  exactions  from 
middlemen  of  all  chisses,  simply 
because  he  knew  no  better,  and 
had  always  considered  the  least 
wish  of  the  Government  to  be 
binding  upon  him.  The  ryot  has, 
morally  s]>eaking,  been  in  a  state 
of  serfdom,  without  civil  or  politi- 
cal rights,  or  any  inclination  or 
power  to  resist  exactions,  except 
the  law  of  usage,  to  which,  secretly 
or  openly,  he  has  always  tenaciously 
adhered. 

But  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  first  result  has  been  that 
the  ryots  have  refused  to  cultivate 
indigo  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the 
European  capitalist ;  and  the  second 
is,  that  he  hesitates  to  cultivate 
opium  for  the  mere  benefit  of  the 
Grovemnient.  In  both  instances, 
he  stands  u]>on  the  finn  ground  ot 
law  and  constitutional  right ;  and 
if  tliu  (Joveniment  is  to  fight  the 
battle,  it  must  be  against  its  own 
rules  and  declarations,  and  by 
mere  brute  force. 

Is  the  Augl(»-Indian  Govenimcnt 
strong  enough  to  light  out  this 
battle  with  any  cliaiicc  of  success  i 
It  may  be  s^iid  that  it  is  strong 
enough;  that  the  nations  of  India 
arc  now  |M»wcrlcss,  that  they  Iiavo 
tried  their  strength  and  have  failed, 
:uid  tliat  we  arc  now  l>t*ttor  pre- 
(lared  against  insurrection  than 
ever;  tliat  we  have  a  larger  mili- 
tary force,  and  of  better  nuiterial. 
All  this  is  true,  but  it  proves 
nothing  to  the  imr|Kxse. 

The  result  <>f  the  mutiny  of  i8,-,7 
does  not  indicate,  in  any  degree, 
the  result  that  might  follow  uiNin 


a  popular  insurrection  in  a  contest 
for  civil  rights. 

The  niutiny  was  the  reckless  and 
unmeaning  effort  of  an  undisci- 
X>liued  army,  which  had  no  sab- 
stautial  grievance  of  its  own,  and 
which  had,  on  the  contrary,  been 
petted  and  pampered,  like  over-fed 
horses,  into  rampant  disconteutw 
Their  pretext  for  revolt  was  falae 
and  pretended,  or  at  best  imagi- 
nary. Their  only  fact,  the  greased 
cartridge,  had  ceased  to  be  a  fact 
before  the  mutiny  began.  Bj 
mutiny,  the  sepoys  lost  tlie  on^r 
ground  they  stood  upon.  An  armj 
at  war  with  its  own  government  is 
no  longer  an  «irmy.  It  stands 
opposed  to  everything  which  gives 
it  strength  and  coherence.  It  was 
fighting  against  all  law,  civil  and 
military  :  it  was  without  comman- 
ders, i^dthout  resources,  without 
prestige  or  plan.  While  tlie  mutiny 
Listed,  it  was  a  rushing  torrent, 
carrjring  everything  before  it  which 
lay  in  its  way,  destroying  eveiy- 
thlng ;  but  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably, in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
order,  descending  to  its  own  proper 
level,  where  it  was  certain  to  sub- 
side into  calnmess  and  stagnation. 
The  mutiny  failed  because  it  was 
a  crime  and  a  blunder  from  the 
first. 

But  the  resistance  of  a  peo])le  to 
any  real  wrong  illustrates  anuttier 
law  of  hydrostatics,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  downward  courae 
of  a  turbulent  torrent  It  repre- 
sents the  iM»wor  of  repulsitm  of 
water  foi-ced  into  a  vessel  beyond 
its  natural  ca}»acity.  The  i»eople 
of  India  will  beiir  the  burdens 
which  from  time  immemorial  thej 
have  been  accustomed  to  bear. 
Tliey  will  {Kiy  land-tax,  m(»hturfi^ 
or  other  dues  ;  but  they  exjiect  to 
reaj  >  w h ere  t  h ey  lia ve  sow n.  They 
will  give  the  (iovernnient  its  own, 
antl  with  usur>%  be  it  taken  in  kina 
or  in  coin  ;  but  the  produce  of  the 
land  is  their  i»wii  pn»iK.TtY,  and 
the  (iitvernnietit  hiy  no  authority 
or  preredeiit  to  seize  the  opium  at 
any  price,  niu<>li  less  at  a  ] trice  so 
far  U'low  the  market  value.  Now, 
lei  us  iUustnue  the  distinetiun 
l»ct  mutiny  ^^ud  a  real 
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popular   insurrection,  by    an 
stance  taken  from  India  itself. 

The  Bengal  army  was  not  less 
than  150,000  men  in  strength,  and 
witli  contingent  forces,  probably 
numbered  200,000  fighting  men, 
fully  armed  and  disciplined;  yet 
they  were  beaten  and  subdued  by 
small  detachments  and  inconsider- 
able armies,  and  their  very  name 
and  existence  were  destroyed  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  At  tne  close 
of  the  mutiny,  a  small  tribe  of 
ignorant  men,  the  Sonthals,  scarcely 
beyond  savages  in  knowledge, 
without  arms,  without  resources, 
nearly  without  means  of  subsist- 
ence, rose  up  in  civil  rebellion,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  British 
Government  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
military  success.  We  ask  how  the 
Sonthals  should  have  compelled 
the  British  Government  to  listen  to 
their  grievances  and  redress  their 
wrongs  by  open  insurrection, 
when  a  powerful  army  had  just 
failed  and  been  rooted  out  ?  And 
we  answer,  that  it  was  the  power 
of  truth,  which  is  great,  and  shall 
prevail,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
fundamental  laws  which  govern 
States  and  limit  the  power  of  the 
ruler. 

Again,  the  indigo  ryots  of  Ben- 
gal, enlightened  by  late  events,  are 
now  fighting  their  own  battle  with 
civil  weapons  and  passive  resist- 
ance, and  we  believe  that  they 
will  beat  the  monied  aristocracy  of 
Calcutta,  simply  because  they  have 
law  and  right  on  their  side.  The 
local  government  may  not  listen 
to  their  complaints ;  it  may  forge 
new  chains,  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tract bills,  and  it  may  endeavour 
to  force  the  cultivation  of  indigo 
for  the  benefit  of  the  European 
capitalist,  or  opium  to  fill  its  own 
exchequer  ;  but  He  who  rules 
governments  will  listen  in  his 
own  good  time,  and  the  immutable 
law  of  justice  will  vindicate  its 
own  power  and  rectify  what  is 
wrong. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Laing  as- 
sures the  Government  that  a 
revenue  which  rests  upon  the  *  in- 
nate wants'  of  a  large  nation  is  not 
precarious,  he  loses  sight  of  or  wil- 
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fully  closes  his  eyes  to  the  opposite 
fact,  that  the  profit  is  acquired  in 
defiance  of  a  law  of  right  as  urgent 
and  domineering  as  the  supposed 
*  innate  want'  which  creates  the 
demand. 

But,  besides  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  monopoly  of  opium  grown 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  terri- 
tories, an  income  of  probably  one 
million  and  a  half  is  received  as  a 
transit  duty  on  opium  produced 
in  independent  States  in  Central 
India. 

There  is  nothing  unconstitutional 
or  illegal  in  levying  transit  duties. 
They  were  in  existence  long  before 
the  map  of  India  became  all  red. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
gross  inconsistency.  The  British 
Government,  in  the  interests  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Li- 
verpool, has  not  only  abolished 
transit  duties  on  every  description 
of  traffic  within  its  own  frontiers, 
but  by  treaty  and  entreaty,  and  the 
moral  compulsion  of  supreme 
power,  has  induced  most  of  the 
independent  chieftains  to  give  up 
this  source  of  revenue.  And  notably 
in  the  case  of  his  Highness  the 
Nizam,  it  has  availed  itself  of  its 
position  to  strike  out  this  item  of 
revenue  in  the  assigned  districts; 
contrary  to  the  treaty,  in  violation 
of  its  trust,  and  without  offering  to 
make  any  compensation.  When, 
therefore,  it  thus  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple of  government,  and  proclaims 
internal  free  trade  as  the  only- 
sound  system  of  administration,  it 
has  no  right  to  demand  an  enor- 
mous transit  duty  on  the  produce 
of  states  lying  in  the  mi6st  of  its 
own  overgrown  territories.  The 
opium  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
free  into  British  India,  but  it  would 
be  open  to  the  Government  to  take 
an  export  duty  before  shipping 
from  its  own  subjects ;  and  as  we 
now  possess  the  whole  seaboard  of 
India,from  Kurrachee  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Boorhampooter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  ports  held 
by  France  and  Portugal,  whose  co- 
operation might  easily  be  gained 
for  a  consideration;  an  arrangement 
might  surely  be  made  which  would 
relieve  the  whole  subject  from  its 
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present  difficulties  and  objection- 
able character. 

But  again,  it  may  be  said  that, 
m  the  present  state  of  Indian 
finance,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
forego,  or  even  tamper  with,  the 
existing  revenue;  that  we  have 
only  just  escaped  from  the  gulf  of 
msolvcncy  by  tlie  skill  and  ability 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
has  converted  a  perennial  deficit 
into  a  substantive  suri^lus;  and  that 
we  must  carefully  husband  our  ac- 
tual resources.  According  to  Mr. 
Laing  the  whole  political  social, 
and  financial  condition  of  India 
nas  been  renovated  by  his  ai)pear- 
ance  in  the  Indian  Council.  Doubt, 
despondcnpy,  debt,  disaffection, 
aud  any  further  amount  of  itera- 
tion, denoting  difficulty  and  de- 
struction, opi)re8sed  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  India,  and 
nave  been  changed,  by  some  unex- 
phuned  process,  into  iit^pe,  wealth, 
and  perfect  contentment  Let  us 
consider  how  far  these  representa- 
tions are  correct,  taking  for  our 
texts  the  figures  upon  which  Mr. 
Laiug  hits  founded  his  somewliat 
egotiiitical  pretensions. 

Now,  if  one  curious  fact  stands 
out  more  prominently  than  another 
in  Mr.  Laing's  own  statement,  it 
is  tJiat.  from  some  unexplained 
CiiUisc,  the  revenues  of  India  have 
silently,  visibly,  and  rapidly  in- 
creastul  during  the  last  ten  years; 
but  with  accumulated  buoyancy 
durnig  the  last  five  years;  having 
acquired  considerable  impetus 
smrf^  iind  apjMircntly  fnm,  the  mu- 
tiny—a  si;r,iiticant  fact,  to  which 
we  would  wish  to  draw  attention. 

Mr.  I^ng  sjiys 

The  t*itnl  revenue  of  Indift  ten  vcira 
aco  wjui  fly.  2 10,000,  And  it  is  *  now 
•^4.^  750*000. 

The  nvvrngo  revenue  of  three  venn 
befure  the  imitiny,  »r  1X55-56.57,'  waa 
£,=?!, 9X0,000;  tlutt  of  thVtiirei  jeani, 
i«6o-6i-62,  M  £4.^2o;„ooo. 

We  h.ive,  then»foiv,  au  iucrcAK'  «if 
^U%  500,000  a  your  in  tou  ^'earM,  aiid  rf 
t'i  1,000,000  a  ycai*  in  five  )rar>4. 

Of  thij<  inrrwiat'  n-.t  quite  jC  1,500. 000 
is  due  ti  opium,  and  aUut  £5,000.000 
to  ni-w  laxiH,  an  the  inoome-ti'x  and  en- 
hant-ed  duties  on  sah,  Rtan»i.!i,  and  cns- 


toms.     Another  millioa  mity  be  dae  to 

acquisitions  of  territory. 

There  remains  therefore,  an  increase  of 
£7,000,000  in  ten  years,  or  £4,500,000 
in  five  years,  which  is  due  solely  to  the 
ehksticity  of  the  existing  revenue. 

These  are  Mr.  Laing*s  own  words; 
and  we  may  add,  that  probably  the 
present  revenue  is  more  easily  col- 
lected, and  is  intrinsically  less  bur- 
densome, than  the  smaller  revenue 
taken  in  1852— it  being  a  fact,  that 
the  tax  on  land  has  been  very  con- 
siderably reduced  2ML  over  India 
during  the  ten  years  indicated; 
while  a  great  variety  of  MohtuT& 
taxes,  transit  dues,  and  other  cesses 
have  been  wholly  abolished. 

But  this  extraordinary  elasticity 
in  the  finances  Is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
any  alteration  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements ;  much  less  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  financial  minister 
from  home.    It  is  to  he  traced  to 
causes  lying  deep  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  whole  body  politic  of 
the  nations  of  India,  and  it  is  at 
once  a  sign  of  great  promise  and  of 
solemn  warning.       For   the    last 
twelve  years  India  has  been  steadily 
draining  the  whole  of  Europe  of 
its  silver  bullion.    Eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  millioiLs  sterling,  in  silver 
coin,  has  been  annually  transported 
on  the    Peninsular  and    Oriental 
steamers  to  the  Indian  markets; 
and  still,  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech,    they   cry    for    more; 
During'  the  la-^t  thirty  years  the 
import  and  export  tracLe  of  India 
has  risen  (rent.  i»er  cent.    But  tlie 
most    extraordiiuiry    change    has 
taken  ])lace  within  the  la.st  five 
years  in  the  price  »if  lalnnir  and  of 
every  desi  ri]»tion  of  field  pn)ducc. 
Tables  carefully  i)rppared  and  col- 
lated niiewith  the  other,  show  that 
all   oviT  the  nnintr>'  the  riw  in 
value  of  pronorty  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  niiirli  more  than  ronimon- 
surate  with  the  rise  of  revenue; 
and  in  niuny  lar-e  lijcalities,  snrh 
as  the  IVisidinrirs,  or  <itluT  popu- 
lous cities,  the  rise  in  prices  is  j.ro- 
baMy  r«iit.  iht  cent,  upon  fmncr 
avtra;fON.    Tlie  real  material  wealth 
of  Imlia  is  therefore  perha|)s  sixty 
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per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  ten 
vears  ago ;  and  tbejiresent  revenue 
bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  in- 
come of  the  population  than  the 
smaller  revenne  that  nsed  to  be 
taken.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
anv  financial  minister,  of  either  the 
ola  or  new  regime,  has  had  any  ap- 
preciable share  in  producing  this 
promising  state  of  affairs. 

We  believe  that  India  is  in  a 
transition  state  of  moral  revolution, 
and  that  the  mutin>[  was  in  &ct 
merely  a  sign  of  the  times.  Know- 
ledge has  gradually  increased,  and 
with  increased  knowledge  has  come 
increased  wants.  Supply  has  fol- 
lowed demand,  but  with,  enhanced 
prices.  Labour  is  dearer,  but  is 
more  effective.  Commerce  has  in- 
creased as  wants  increased;  and 
we  believe  this  is  only  the  com- 
mencement. Compare  India  as  it 
now  is,  or  as  it  was  before  the 
mutiny,  with  England  as  it  was  up 
to  the  time  of  our  Eeformation, 
and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  un- 
derstand the  present  position,  and 
the  probable  mture  progress  oS.  our 
Indian  empire.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  bread  and  meat,  and  the 
few  physical  wants  of  toe  main 
body  of  the  population,  might  be 
purchased  at  prices  not  exceeding 
the  prices  which  used  to  be  paid  in 
the  bazaars  of  India ;  and  the  re- 
venue, grudgingly  allowed  and  col- 
lected with  difficulty,  was  about 
half  a  million  per  annum.  Now, 
we  pay  heavily  tor  our  daily  bread, 
and  for  luxuries  which  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society  have  become 
necessaries ;  and  while  we  ^ve  Mr. 
Gladstone  seventy-two  millions  per 
annum,  we  scarcely  use  our  old 
privilege  of  grumbling  at  the  in- 
come-tax, the  least  popular  of  all 
taxes. 

India  has  also  begun  the  mighty 
work  of  regeneration.  The  public 
mind  is  beginning  to  stir;  and, 
considering  the  number  of  its  popu- 
lation, the  enormous  extent  of  its 
area,  the  unlimited  resources  of  its 
agricultural  produce,  who  shall 
attempt  to  estimate  the  possible 
increase  of  its  material  wealth  and 
prosperity,  or  the  ultimate  amount 
of  its  revenue?  In  comparison  with 


Exigland,  and  taking  the  two  eras 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  time 
as  our  guides,  India  might  jrield  a 
revenue  of  four  hundr^  millionB 
without  sinking  under  the  burden. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  tlie 
path  of  reform  is  also  the  padi  of 
revolution,  that  it  is  filled  with 
pitfalls  and  dangers,  and  that  it 
Dehoves  the  rulers  of  an  immense 
empire  in  actual  movement  to 
adhere  steadily  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  good  government,  or 
thev  may  be  sure  that  their  sin 
will  find  them  out  In  lESngland 
and  in  France  the  reformation  of 
State  abuses  was  effected  throng 
much  tribulation  and  bloodshed, 
and  yet  the  ^vemment  in  each 
case  was  national,  and  possessed 
the  svmpathy  ana  affection  of  a 
oonnderable  portion  of  the  wot- 
mnnity.  In  India  the  same  pro- 
blem has  to  be  worked  out  by  an 
alien  government,  which  does  not 
possess  the  goodwill  or  ccMofidence 
of  its  subjects.  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  be  more  careful  not 
to  transgress  against  those  laws  of 
oonstitutional  ri^ht  and  justice 
which  Gkni  has  written  in  language 
so  plain  tiiat  'he  who  runs  may 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
monopoly  of  opium  is  maintained 
in  defiance  of  every  prihciple  and 
theory  imder  which  we  pretend  to 
receive  profit  from  the  land. 
Elaborate  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten to  prove  and  determine  the 
amount  of  tax  or  rent  that  should 
be  levied  from  the  ryot;  and  tlds 
tax  is  estimated  bv  the  market 
value  of  the  crop,  tne  proportion 
being  fixed  by  Qovenim^it  in  ac- 
cordance with  immemorial  usage ; 
but  there  is  no  precedent  whatever 
that  Justifies  the  Qovemment,  in 
addition  to  this  rent,  to  require 
that  the  produceof  the  field  should 
be  delivered  up  at  any  price, 
whether  real  or  nominaL 

Such  an  exercise  of  power  com- 
pletely changes  the  relative  poshdoa 
of  Government  towards  its  own 
subjects.  It  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
tector of  their  ri^ts  and  property, 
but  a  haggling  and  CraHidnknt  op- 
pressor.   It  neeesotates  another 
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crying  evil.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  over  with  a 
swarm  of  ill-paid  functionaries  of 
every  grade,  whose  duty,  in  the 
name  of  Government,  is  to  exercise 
over  the  ryot  tlie  most  vexations, 
inquisitorial,  arbitrary,  and  mis- 
chievous interference  in  his  daily 
work.  Not  only  is  a  system  of 
*  touting'  kept  up  by  the  zilladars, 
men  who  receive  from  Grovemment 
88,  per  mensem,  and  who  derive 
the  rest  of  their  subsistence  from 
unauthorized  cesses,  and  who  bully 
and  torment  the  ryot  to  add  field 
to  field  of  this  detested  crop ;  but 
also  the  best  land  is  demanded, 
land  upon  which  the  ryot  could 
more  pleasantly  and  profitably  grow 
either  sugar-cane  or  rice.  Nor  is 
he  idlowed  to  cultivate  this  or  any 
other  crop  at  his  own  pleasure  or 
discretion  •  but  in  season  and  out 
of  season  he  is  compelled  to  leave 
every  other  description  of  crop  in 
order  that  he  may  i)l()Ugh  and  re- 
plough  his  poppy  fields,  weed  and 
manure  them  over  and  over  again, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  ignorant  lure- 
lings  ;  and  when  all  id  done  he  is 
further  required  personally  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Govenunent  store- 
rooms, a  journey  t«>  and  fro  of 
perhai>s  two  hundred  miles,  to 
deliver  in  the  drug.  Here  he  is 
again  subject  to  delays  and  money 
demands  and  risks,  wliich  weary 
and  distress  his  soul. and  make  the 
(iovemment  and  all  th:it  belongs  to 
it  i)erfoctly  hateful  in  his  eyes,  and 
after  all  he  returns  home  witliout 
cine  farthing  of  tho  nominal  price 
in  his  |>ossession.  lie  is  ;,'i.iu»rally 
thankful  to  escape  on  any  ti-nns 
out  of  the  hauils  of  tho  tliiovos 
amongst  whom  he  had  taihn. 

The  worst  Hindon  and  Mahomc- 
dan  governments  that  evrr  ruled 
India  have  laid  it  down  a^  a  maxim 
of  jK)licy,  absolutely  essential  t«> 
their  safety  and  i»r«;si»erity,  that 
tlie  ryot  -  that  is,  the  mlti valor  of 
land — shouhl  be  «"herishf  1  rnrl 
protected,  because  he  is  the  LTtat 
l>r«Mluccr  of  the  country  :  i\\v\  it  u 
a  fatal  error  iui  the  i»art  of  fUr 
Government  thus  openly  to  vinhito 
every  princii»le  of  ackno\vle«l;,'ed 
right  and  usage  for  its  own  sonlid 


purposes.  It  puts  us  wron^  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  It  stultifies 
all  we  do  as  rulers,  as  lawgivers,  as 
a  civilized  nation,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian people.  Not  only  is  the  opium 
revenue  exacted  in  a  wrong  way, 
but  the  nature  of  the  drug  and  the 
character  of  the  external  trade 
enhances  and  intensifies  the  wrong 
otherwise  done.  There  is  not  a 
respectable  native  in  India,  who  is 
a  well-wisher,  who  does  not  hang 
his  head  in  shame  when  the  sub- 
ject is  mentioned;  nor  an  ill-wisher 
who  does  not  sneer  at  our  pre- 
tended love  of  justice  and  our 
missionary  eflforts  in  the  face  of 
the  fraudulent  dealings  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  deleterious  drup,  which 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  is  forced 
upon  tlie  Chinese  as  a  contraband 
article  under  the  terror  of  our  arms 
and  with  the  whole  force  of  our 
policy.  The  infamy  of  the  Govern- 
ment connexion  with  this  iwison- 
ous  manufiicture  rides  over  and 
neutralizes  ever^^thing  that  we  do 
well  in  other  directions. 

And  this  inconvenient  result  is 
to  a  certain  extent  needless.  If 
instead  of  maintaining  a  monopoly 
which  stands  upon  no^  precedent, 
we  were  content  to  fix  a  heavy 
exi>ort  duty,  the  whole  system 
would  l)e  changed  ft>r  the  better. 
The  face  of  the  countrj'  would  be 
relieved  from  a  swann  of  spies  and 
overseers  who  worr>'  and  distress 
the  r>'ot  beyond  all  endurance. 
The  Government  would  receive  its 
proi)er  dues  from  merchants,  who 
would  l)uy  and  sell  in  an  oi>cn 
market  with  the  knowlctlge  tliat 
an  exj>ort  <luty  would  be  levied 
n]>i>n  their  ^^nmls.  The  Govern- 
ment ceasing  to  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  vrnwth  of  the  poppy, 
need  not  un«lert;ike  the  questi'Ui- 
abje  duty  of  I'osterin.:  tlie  cnltiva- 
ti«>n  of  a  ]MiisMUi >us  liru^',  or  main- 
tainin;^  a  contrai.ar.d  trade.  It 
would  be  re^ti'ii-l  to  its  j»roper 
]Mi>ition  as  a  )  nitfft-r  t»f  its  f>wn 
.--ubji'ets  ami  a^  an  «M)server  of  in- 
ternal innal  law. 

If  the  Government  M!]»pt ISC'*  that 
the  ci»^*'"^tion  »»f  oj»ium  v.-nuUl 
re;'**^  diminLsh  \v^»ii  tl:o 
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we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  fear, 
and  in  like  manner  the  Goveru- 
ment  might  hope,  that  this  would 
not  happen.  The  supply  of  opium 
would  be  equal  to  the  demand, 
following  an  universal  rule  ;  in  the 
same  way  as,  unfortunately,  the 
supply  of  ardent  spirits  is  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  But  the 
altered  position  of  the  Government 
would  relieve  it  from  the  infamy 
of  the  trade ;  and  the  incidence  of 
the  tax,  which  would  fall  upon  the 
merchant,  would  release  the  ryot 
from  the  tyranny  of  overseers,  and 
leave  him  free  to  grow  opium, 
sugar,  or  rice,  as'  best  suited  his 
views,  and  in  nis  own  way. 

We  do  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Gbvemment  may  be  induced,  not 
at  the  feeble  suggestion  of  an  un- 
known writer,  but  on  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  review  of  the  whole 
question  on  its  own  merits,  to  re- 
consider the  subject  of  the  opium 
monopoly  as  an  Imperial  measure. 
Our  hope  lies  in  the  late  change  of 
Administration.  It  is  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  that  heretofore  on 


every  point  which  has  come  under 
discussion  between  the  Home  and 
Local  Government  of  India,  the 
Home  Government  has  shown  itself 
to  be  actuated  by  broader  views, 
by  more  liberal  sentiments,  by 
greater  impartiality,  and  by  higher 
principles,  than  the  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  reason  is,  that  it  reviews 
any  proposed  measure  in  a  moral 
atmosphere  more  pure,  and  from  a 
position  more  elevated.  The  coun- 
sels of  Calcutta  are  swayed,  and 
unavoidably  so,  by  ancient  pre- 
judices, by  traditional  errors,  by 
social  influences,  and  incessant 
details  which  insensibly  narrow  the 
administrative  mind.  The  Home 
Government  consists  of  statesmen 
who  are  watched  by  statesmen; 
and  who  are  whollv  ont  of  the 
reach  of  all  local  feeUn^  We 
feel  sure  that  if  the  Minister  of 
State  in  Council  were  once  to  take 
the  subject  of  the  opium  monopoly 
in  all  its  bearings  mto  considera- 
tion, this  foul  blot  would  cease  to 
disfipn^re  the  Administration  of 
British  India. 
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AUTUM1{. 

'  Qod  giyeth  the  increaae.* 

OMILETH  the  harvest-sprite  when,  throned  in 
•^     The  dew-bathed  poppy-bell,  at  early  dawn 
She  wakes  and  views  her  bearded  warriors  round — 
The  plumed  helmets  of  her  nodding  com. 

On  the  green  wolds  of  the  low  meadow  glebe 

Hang  the  soil  silver  mists  in  shadow  dim, 
Where,  crouching  'ncath  the  sheltering  plantain-leaf. 

Chirps  the  shrill  grasshopper  her  morning  hymn. 

Now  seeks  the  ptarmigan  her  early  meal. 

Ere  Nature's  day  of  toil  hath  yet  begun ; 
And  whirring  in  the  fragrant  heather-bloom, 

Crows  the  cock -grouse  his  welcome  to  the  sun. 

Through  the  dense  leafy  boughs  whose  bending  stems 
Bear  thick  brown  clustering  filberts  full  and  ripe. 

Flits  the  white  moth,  and  from  the  stubble-field 
Springs  up  the  partridge  with  quick  startled  pipe. 

Her  long  soft  ears  pricked  up,  with  cautious  glance, 
Fortii  steals  the  hare,  and  tremblingly  and  fast 

Crops  for  her  matin  meal  the  clover-buds. 
Dewy  and  sweet,  a  fragrant,  choice  repast. 

Thinking  herself  unseen,  the  dahlia  bows 

Her  ruby  coronet  with  lazy  zest. 
Some  whit  abates  she  of  her  haughty  pride. 

And  takes  the  glittering  dowdroi>s  to  lier  breast. 

Empurpled  blush  the  loaded  damson-boughs. 
Here  sits  the  bloom  unbrusht»d  upon  the  peach ; 

And  far  above  the  reddening  apples  gleam, 

Where  eye  alone  the  tempting  prize  may  reach. 

I  marked  the  Iiarvest  angel  as  ho  flew 

And  scattered  plenty  down  with  oihmi  Iiaiid, 
Filling  the  corn,  bright  tinting  the  rich  fruit, 

And  stamping  Heaven's  own  signet  on  the  land. 

AsTLEY  H.  Baldwin. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

FBIVATE    THEATBICALS. 


'PHE  first  rehearsal  had  passed 
-*-  off,  and  we  were  all  of  us  engaged 
fix)ni  morning  till  night  in  the  pre- 
parations going  forward  to  bring 
out  the  play  with  success.  I  had 
been  appointed  stage-manager  and 
Jprompter,  and  two  friends  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Bois-sec — the  son  and 
daughter  of  a  Clermont  manufac- 
turer—had been  added  to  our 
dramatic  corps.  The  infection  of 
enthusiasm  had  spread  throughout 
the  house.  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville  assured  us  that  everything 
under  her  roof  was  at  our  service, 
and  Monsieur  Jules  volunteerea 
his  aid  as  scene-painter  and  deco- 
rator, for  which  he  had  a  pretty 
talent,  affirmed  Nanette,  and  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  his  Pa- 
risian experience  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  theatrical  art. 
Monsieur  Sabreton  was  no  less 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
either  with  paint-brush  or  hammer, 
and  when  not  engaged  in  twirling 
his  moustache^  or  looking  at  him- 
self in  the  mirrors,  was  generally 
useful.  lUitter  had  a  stafi  of  car- 
penters under  his  control,  and  was 
effecting  wonders  in  the  gloomy 
old  saloon,  where  the  sunlignt  had 
scarcely  penetrated  for  years,  bid- 
ding fair  to  convert  it  into  a  very 
commodious  little  theatre.  Mon- 
sieur de  Bois-sec  kept  an  eye  on 
everybody,  and  was  controller- 
general  of  the  theatrical  forces 
under  our  supreme  head — ^Mrs. 
Rutter.  The  young  ladies  had,  of 
course,  taken  the  wardrobe  depart- 
ment under  their  charge,  and,  aided 
by  Mademoiselle  Euphrasie  (who 
for  ten  days  was  engaged  at  the 
chateau  with  her  needle,  from  early 
morning  until  the  hour  when  Bap- 
tiste  came  to  escort  her  home  in  the 
evening),  devised  and  manufactured 
the  most  charming  costumes  con- 
ceivable. 

The  considtations,  difficulties, 
and  mistakes,  the  laughter,  jokes, 
and  absurd   incidents  that  arose 


out  of  the  preparations  for  our 
dramatic  entertainment  were  past 
enumerating.  Now,  it  was  a  dis- 
covery that  the  scenery  hired  from 
Qermont  would  not  fit  the  stage, 
and  necessitated  the  inconvenient 
introduction  of  a  wood  into  a 
drawing-room,  or  the  equally  in- 
congruous spectacle  of  a  sea  shore 
hung  with  drapery.  Again,  it  would 
be  announced  that  the  blue  satin 
trimmings  for  one  of  the  robes 
Eaphrasie  had  been  engaged  on 
over  night  had  turned  out  to  be 
green  when  inspected  by  the  light 
of  day,  or  that  the  barber  bad  sent 
yellow  bob-wigs  instead  of  eoififrea 
a  la  Fompadaur,  or  that  the  tailor 
had  made  the  velvet  breeches  with 
two  left  legs,  or  the  garden  scene 
had  been  put  up  with  the  canvas 
side  turned  to  the  audience,  or  the 
trap-door  wouldn't  work,  or  the 
practicable  window  through  which 
an  escape  was  to  be  effected  wonldhHi 
open,  or  any  other  equallv  ill-timed 
contingency.  And  the  best  of  it 
was,  everybody  made  li^ht  of  these 
discoveries,  and  treated  them  as  a 
capital  joke,  which  conduced  to  the 
general  enjoyment  instead  of  dis- 
comfiture. Again  and  again  did 
the  old  saloon  ring  with  our  mirth, 
as  fresh  mistakes  and  difficulties 
occurred ;  and  at  night,  when  I  and 
Rutter  laid  aside  our  blouses  and 
working  tools,  and  we  all  met 
together  in  evening  condave  in  the 
drawing-room,  there  was  always  a 
fresh  stock  of  amusing  incidents 
to  relate,  and  always  others  to  hear 
in  return. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  matters 
were  so  far  advanced  that  we  were 
able  to  hold  a  full-dress  rehearsal, 
and  had  y^  still  two  dear  davs 
between  us  and  the  evening  of  the 
representation.  Those  two  di^ 
were  devoted  to  decorating  the 
audience  part  of  ikeioUedetHSdirBf 
and  putting  the  finishing  strokes 
to  matters  generally. 

'The  artist  can  always  find  some- 
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thing  to  improve  in  his  work,' 
remarked  Monsieur  Jules,  seuten- 
tiously,  as  he  stood  on  his  ladder 
touching  up  the  mock  drapery  of 
the  proscenium  with  Ids  brush  the 
last  evening.  *  I  suppose,  if  Murillo, 
or  Titian,  or  our  own  Delaroche, 
had  the  canvas  before  them,  they 
would  want  to  improve  their  master- 
pieces, eh,  monsieur  V 

*Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
works  of  these  painters  you  speak 
off  I  inquired ;  for  there  was  a 
queer  conceit  about  Monsieur  Jules' 
tone  that  I  did  not  at  all  admire. 

*  Know  anything  of  them,  mon- 
sieur?' he  replied  with  a  slight 
sneer.  *  A  little,  I  believe ;  a  little. 
I  have  seen  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Luxembourg,  once  or  twice,  perhaps. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
handle  the  brush  in  my  life ;  my 
faith,  no  T 

The  shnig  and  the  contemptuous 
smile  that  accomjianied  the  speech, 
showed  that  Monsieur  Jules  enter- 
tained no  mean  opinion  either  of 
his  knowledge  of  art  or  his  own 
powers  of  execution.  To  do  the 
man  justice,  he  had  some  little 
taste  that  way,  and  had  turned  his 
lounges  in  the  great  galleries  of 
his  country  to  account.  Certainly, 
he  regjinled  his  work  with  a  ^)riae 
and  admiration  that  was  in  itself 
an  evidence  of  artistic  enthusiasm  ; 
and  as  he  now  stood,  first  giving  a 
dab  at  tlie  canvas,  and  then  hold- 
ing biick  his  head  to  examine  its 
effect  with  a  critical  eye.  Monsieur 
Jules  (though  offensive  in  his  con- 
ceit) hioked  less  repulsive  than  he 
did  when  waiting  on  Madame  de 
Longueville's  guests  with  super- 
cilious airs  and  insolent  condescen- 
sion. 

My  aversion  to  Monsieur  Jules 
was  not  a  thing,  be  it  said,  of 
caprice  or  sudden  prejudice.  It 
was  a  sentiment  of  steady  growth, 
and  founded  on  careful  <»bscr>Mti<)n. 
I  knew  that  that  si)otles8  cambric 
shirt-front  of  his  covered  a  trea- 
cherous heart  \  I  knew  that  those 
two  bright  beads  of  eyes  could 
watch  and  pry  and  glance  lies  and 
deceit  around ;  I  knew  that  those 
lithe  liands  could  break  seals  and 
oi>cn  i>rivate  drawers*  that  th<»se 
soft-treading  feet  could  glide  along 


unheard  on  secret  errands;  and 
those  big  ugly  ears  listen  at  closed 
doors  and  keyholes; — and  I  had 
arrived  at  this  knowledge  from 
some  four  months'  close  study  of 
the  man.  Of  late,  my  dislike  to  him 
had  increased  rapidly.  I  felt  sore 
that  Monsieur  Jules  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  spy  in  our  household; 
and  I  distrusted  the  curious  ain 
of  mystery  and  secresy  I  observed 
in  his  movements.  I  was  constantly 
encountering  him  behind  doors  or 
at  unex]:>ected  comers,  when  he 
would  bow,  and  glide  softly  away. 
murmuring  a  'pardon  me,  monsieurr 
or  else  I  ran  up  against  him  in  dart: 
passages,  or  caught  him  prowlinff 
at  dusk  in  the  garden  or  court-jraro, 
when  he  would  steal  off  immediate^ 
with  stealthy,  cat-like  motions: 
and  somehow  or  other,  I  connectea 
Monsieur  Ludovic  Sabreton  with 
all  these  spyings  and  prowlings.  I 
fancied  more  than  once  that  I  had 
detected  secret  recognitions  passing 
between  the  young  Parisian  ofBicer 
and  the  servant  of  Madame  de 
Longueville. 

*  Ihere,  monsieur,  I  think  we 
have  done  now,'  cned  Jules,  de- 
scending from  his  ladder.  *  There 
remains  nothing  but  to  put  up  the 
wax  lights  and  the  bouquets.  Ah, 
here  come  the  ladies  with  the 
flowers !' 

As  Jules  spoke,  Kate  and  Victo- 
rine,  followed  by  Rutter  and 
Llonsieur  Sabreton  bearing  great 
baskets  of  cut  flowers,  entered 
from  the  garden. 

*  Come,  gentlemen  ;  we  liave  no 
time  to  lose,'  cried  Kate,  depositing 
her  basket  on  the  fl(M)r.  *  >iow7l 
and  Mademoiselle  Victorine  will 
make  up  the  bouquets,  whilst  yon 
fiisten  them  up  in  tlieir  places. 
Where  are  my  scissors,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton V 

The  two  young  girls  knelt  down 
and  began  tying  up  the  nosegays 
forthwith,  whilst  we  (occupied  our- 
selves with  ladders,  hammers,  and 
iiiiils. 

*  Jules,  you  will  find  the  juiper 
ornaments  for  the  wax-lights  m  the 
little  falh-iirmantjfi'  up-stairs.  Go 
and  fetch  them,  pleaMi\  antl  si't  to 
work,'  said  Mademoiselle  Victorine 
to  Jules,  who  was  8o<jn  busily  en- 
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^aged  in  getting  ready  the  chan- 
deliers. Ere  long,  jVIrs.  Rutter  and 
our  friends — Monsieur  Francois 
Garnier,  and  ^Mademoiselle  Lucille, 
his  sister — the  neighbours  who  were 
to  take  a  part  in  the  play  on  the 
morrow,  entered  the  saloon.  They 
were  quickly  set  to  work  with  the 
big  pannier  of  evergreens  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  that  Baptiste  bore  in 
behind  them  ;  and  thus  occupied — 
laughing,  talking,  scolding,  mis- 
laying things,  trying  effects,  doing 
and  undoing  our  work — the  even- 
ing deepened  into  night,  and  the 
*  hall  of  phantoms'  grew  shadowy 
and  dim  as  on  the  evening  when  I 
first  entered  it. 

*  Oh.  do  let  us  have  the  candles 
lightetl,'  cried  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine,  still  kneeling  beside  the 
flowers.  *We  have  two  bououets 
more  to  make  up,  and  I  do  nothing 
but  prick  my  hngers  in  this  owl's 
light.' 

'  Yes,  and  here  have  I  nailed  up 
my  coat-sleeve  with  these  roses, 
and  all  but  fastened  my  own  arm  to 
the  wall,'  responded  Kutter  from 
his  ladder.  *  Suppose  we  try  the 
effect  of  our  lights,  and  turn  on 
the  full  illuminative  power.  Bap- 
tiste, reach  me  that  lamp,  my  man,' 
and  Rutter  leaped  down  from  the 
ladder  and  set  about  lighting  up 
the  saloon. 

We  were  all  enchanted  with  the 
brilliant  aspect  of  the  place  when 
we  beheld  it  fairly  lighted  up  :  we 
had  no  idea  our  work  would  do  us 
such  credit.  Rutter  was  overjoyed 
at  the  success  of  a  plan  of  his  own 
for  concentrating  tiie  light  on  the 
stage ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  port- 
able pair  of  steps  looking  round 
him,  with  the  light  full  on  his 
figure,  shown  off  to  advantage  in 
the  workman's  blouse  he  wore,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  him  look 
80  happy  or  so  handsome. 

Perhaps  some  such  reflection 
passed  tlirough  Mademoiselle  Vic- 
torine's  mind  at  the  same  moment. 
She  was  standing  alone  gazing  at 
the  young  Englishman  with  an 
absorbed  air,  idl^  twining  up  the 
last  remnants  of  the  flowers  m  her 
hand.  Whatever  her  thoughts 
might  be,  she  did  not  desire  them 
to  be  disturbed ;  for,  on  Monsieur 


Sabreton's  approacliing  her  with  a 

Sretty  compliment  about  the  Grod- 
ess  Flora  (followed  by  some  words 
in  an  under  tone  that  I  could  not 
hear)j  she  turned  round  upon  him 
waspishly,  and  muttered — 

*  Don't  annoy  me.  You  are  the 
plague  of  my  life,  sir,'  and  refused 
to  turn  her  fine  eyes  upon  him 
again. 

Those  fine  eyes,  however,  did  not 
withhold  their  lustrous  glances  in 
another  direction.  On  Rutter  ap- 
proaching, he  was  received  with 
winning  looks  and  smiles. 

*  See,  monsieur ;  I  have  done  at 
last,  and  used  up  all  my  flowers. 
Stay ;  there  are  enough  to  make 
one  tiny,  tiny  little  bouquet.  A 
white  rose,  a  red  one,  a  sprig  of 
jessamine,  and  this  lovely  gentian. 
There,  what  a  dear  little  nosegay 
it  is.  What  a  pity  we  can  find  no 
use  for  it.' 

Mademoiselle  re«irded  her  bou- 
quet sorrowfully.  She  played  with 
its  leaves,  kissed  the  white  rose, 
and  gave  the  sweetest  little  sigh. 
The  two  young  men,  who  both 
stood  by,  gazed  at  her  with  im- 
patient iidmiration. 

*  Mademoiselle '    they    both 

began  at  once,  and  then  they  both 
stopped,  turned  red,  and  glared  at 
eacn  other  with  confusion. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,'  demanded 
mademoiselle,  raising  her  head 
innocently,  *  well  V 

*  You  were  regretting  you  could 
find  no  use  for  that  nosegay,  made- 
moiselle,' began  Rutter. 

*Give  it  to  me,'  interrupted 
Sabreton. 

*To  you,  monsieur?  No;  they 
who  ask  don't  have.  You  remem- 
ber that  nursery  axiom,  Monsieur 
Ludovic]  Good  children  get  the 
spiced  cake,  but  they  don't  ask  for 
it.  Oh,  fie.  Monsieur  Ludovic,'  and 
with  a  delicious  coquetry  that  sat 
so  naturally  upon  her  that  it  really 
seemed  perfectly  innocent  and 
harmless,  mademoiselle  bestowed 
the  nosegay  on  Rutter,  to  Monsieur 
Sabreton's  unconcealed  indigna- 
tion. 

'I  shall  prize  these  as  they  de- 
serve,' murmured  Rutter  in  her 
ear ;  *  I  shall  keep  them  as  long  as 
a  leaf  lasts.' 
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He  did  keep  them,  as  he  said, 
even  when  they  were  dead  and 
withered  leaves.  Alas,  when  next 
I  beheld  that  pretty  nosegay  ! 

It  was  time  to  retire  and  extin- 
guish the  lights.  Mrs.  Katter  said 
she  must  take  care  that  her  troupe 
was  in  good  working  order  for  the 
morrow,  and  so  proposed  an  early 
supper  and  speedy  retirement  to  bed. 

'Hamilton,  you  will  lock  up  and 
bring  in  the  keys,'  said  Rutter, 
doffing  his  blouse  and  preparing 
to  follow  the  ladies.  *  You  will 
see  after  the  lights,  Jules.' 

The  owner  of  the  black  beard 
and  bead-like  eyes  assented,  and 
mounted  his  ladder  to  extinguish 
the  lights. 

'It  is  a  pity  for  monsieur  to 
wait,'  began  Jules,  when  we  were 
alone.  *  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  liad 
better  sweep  up  the  litter  of  these 
flowers,  and  remove  the  dust.  I 
shall  liave  plenty  to  do  to-morrow. 
I  have  promiseil  Madame  Kutter 
she  Hhall  have  a  few  creams  and 
ices  of  a  kind  somewhat  diUcrent 
to  this  pnivhicial  confectionery.  I 
hope,  if  monsieur  will  join  liis 
friends  at  sui)per,  I  will  bring  the 
keys  round  to  him  shortly.' 

'  Very  well,  Jules ;  tiike  wire  you 
leave  no  lights  burning,'  1  replied, 
and  I  f()llowe<l  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  all  (with  the  exception  of 
Monsieur  Sabreton,  who  had  taken 
his  departure)  liad  repaired  to  the 
8Upi>er  tjible. 

Julos  wjis  so  long  finishing  up 
his  work,  that  we  had  done  supper 
ere  he  arrived,  and  I  had  to  return 
to  the  siiloon  in  si-an^h  of  the  keys. 
To  my  sur|)rise  the  <KM>r  was 
l(K*kcd.  There  wjis  another  (hnir 
which  cnnimunicatcd  with  the 
court-yard  at  the  back  of  tlic  house, 
and  I  resolved  to  go  round  there, 
thin  kin;;  that  Jules  wjis  periiaps 

Quitting  the  buihling  on  that  siae. 
LS  I  turned  into  the  court  -  a 
gloomy  (puulningle,  with  desert cd 
GOiu-h-houses  and  stables  all  round, 
and  a  dry  fountiiin  in  the  centre  — 
I  bchehl  a  ligiit  from  a  wind«>w  in 
the  Hjdoon.  Jules  was  still  there, 
tlicn.  1  appn inched  the  d<N>r, 
wliich  was  half  oi>en,  when  I  stop- 
«eil  tliere  was  a  s.mnd  of  viiices 
irom  withui. 


'  Trust  yourself  to  me,  Monsieur 
Ludovic ;  I  know  my  trade  better 
than  that.  Pshaw !  monsieur  will 
engage  in  rougher  sieges  than  this, 
and  come  off  victor.' 

'  Then  you  wiU  deliver  this  be- 
fore to-morrow  morning,  eh,  Jules  P 
inquired  the  yimng  lieutenant. 

*  On  my  word  of  honour.  Ah  ! 
ah !  it  is  not  the  first  time  Jules 
has  given  a  helping  hand  in  these 
— Hush !  some  one  comes !' 

The  next  moment  I  stood  before 
them.  Monsieur  Sabreton  looked 
confused,  but  Jules  was  ready  in  a 
moment,  and  taking  up  his  candle, 
exclaimed  as  he  searched  about 
lum, 

'  Your  cane.  Monsieur  Ludovic  1 
No,  it  is  not  here  that  you  left  it. 
I  have  swept  the  floor  with  my 
own  hands.  Perhaps  monsieur 
dropi>ed  it  in  the  lobby  or  in  the 
court  outside.  Let  us  see,'  and 
turning  to  infonn  me  that  Mon- 
sieur Sabreton  had  returned  for  a 
cane  he  had  left  behind  him,  Jules 
niivde  his  way  to  the  door  and  oat 
into  the  court,  searching  diligently 
for  the  lost  stick  on  all  sides. 

'  No  matter,  I  can  have  it  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  found  some* 
where,  I  dare  say,'  nmttered  Mon- 
sieur Sabreton,  as  we  i)assed through 
the  d(N)r  of  the  building,  the  key 
of  which  1  turned  in  the  lock. 
*  Don't  trouble  yourself  further, 
Jules.  Monsieur  Hamilton,  I  wish 
you  good  evening/  and  lighting  a 
cigar  as  he  s])oke,  the  young  i>fficer 
turned  on  his  heel  and  disappeared 
timmgh  the  arched  doorway  that 
le<l  out  of  one  comer  of  the  courtL 
Jules  blew  out  the  light,  and  took 
his  de})arture  in  tlie  o])i)osite  diree> 
tion. 

I  staye<l  there  listening  to  their 
retreating  fiNitsteps  until  I  Cimld 
hear  them  no  hmger.  Then,  as 
the  clock  on  the  house  roof  tolled 
eleven,  I  turned  into  the  garden 
and  stn)lleil  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  in  the  li;;ht  of  the  old 
moon,  risin;;  dimly  over  the  valley. 
I  don't  know  what  iuipelle<l  nicto 
do  it,  but  I  suddenly  walked  up  to 
tlic  great  dtKirs  that  shut  us  ont 
from  the  town,  ojH'ned  them,  and 
1( Miked  out  into  the  street.  It  was 
half  in  deep  shadow,  half  in  fiunl^ 
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lustreless  moonlight,  and  altogether 
solitary  and  silent.  Monsieur 
Sabreton's  footsteps  had  long  since 
beaten  their  last  echoes  on  the 
rough  pavement.  Overhead  were 
the  stars,  and  a  meteor  that  slid 
silently  across  the  violet-hued  sky 
as  I  gazed  up  into  its  depths. 

I  do  not  Know  how  long  I  had 
been  standing  there  when  I  was 
conscious  of  a  figure  gliding  alon^ 
the  shadowy  side  of  the  street.  It 
seemed  to  nave  emerged  from  out 
the  black  patch  of  night  cast  by 
the  high  walls  of  the  neighbouring 
gardens^  so  suddenly  had  it  ap- 
peared in  sight  In  another  minute 
it  would  reach  a  streak  of  moon- 
light lying  athwart  the  pavement. 
I  watched  it  draw  near  the  spot, 
with  eyes  fascinated  by  something 
familiar  in  the  gait  and  outline  of 
the  figure. 

It  passed  into  the  track  of  light, 
and  my  breath  suddenly  forsook 
me.  There,  in  the  dim  moonlight, 
was  the  haggard  face  of  the  way- 
side priest  whose  appearance  had 
once  before  filled  me  with  such 
alarm.  Again  did  the  same  in- 
definable sense  of  recognition  seize 
me,  and  send  a  chill  through  every 
vein. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

A  MOCK  TRAGEDY  AND  A  REAL  ONE. 

The  day  of  the  play  had  arrived, 
and  the  dramatic  abilities  of  the 
English  family  at  the  chateau  were 
about  to  be  exhibited  before  a  for- 
midable audience.  A  hundred 
guests  (including  a  large  circle  of 
niends  of  Madame  de  Longueville 
and  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec)  had  been 
invited,  and  there  had  not  been  a 
dozen  refusals  out  of  the  whole 
number.  From  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning  the  chateau  was  a 
scene  of  indescribable  bustle  and 
excitement,  the  servants  and  work- 
people all  taking  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  with  the  zeal  and 
good  will  a  Frenchman  never  with- 
holds in  labours  that  have  any  con- 
nexion with  a  fete.  Thus,  not  only 
did  the  good-natured  Baptiste  per- 
form feats  of  agility  and  strength,  in 


the  way  of  lifting  immense  weights, 
removing  obstructive  fomitare,  ana 
fetching  and  carrying  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  Mercury,  bat  Monr 
sieur  Jules  and  Mademoiselle 
Eaphrasie  each  excelled  them- 
selves in  their  respective  artistic 
departments,  and  all  the  servants 
and  people  employed  displayed  a 
zeal  and  good-numour  tiiat  was 
pleasant  to  witnesa 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  dramatii 
penoncB  hestaxk  most  of  them  to 
feel  themselves  growing  somewhat 
nervous  at  the  prospect  befc»pe 
them.  Kate  assured  ns  that  she 
had  a  strong  presentiment  she 
should  break  down  in  her  ftmt 
speech;  and  Monsieur  FraiH^ 
Gamier,  who  was  an  excellent 
actor  and  a  very  intelligent  and 
agreeable  fellow  to  boot,  intimated 
a  similar  probability  on  his  own 
part  Yictorine  ran  about  from 
room  to  room  in  a  state  of  hi^ 
excitement — generally  decked  m 
some  scraps  of  finery  from  the 
theatrical  wardrobe  which  suited 
her  beauty — ^now  helping  Euphrasie 
in  the  dressing-room — now  looking 
on  at  the  workpeople  hanging  the 
lamps  for  the  illumination  in  the 
ffaraen,  and  anon  peeping  into  the 
Kitchen,  where  Jules,  in  a  white 
i^nron  and  cap,  lorded  it  over  the 
scullions.  Mrs.  Butter  and  Made- 
moiselle Lucille  Gamier  sat  quietly 
sewiikg  all  the  morning,  but  the 
rest  of  us  could  not  follow  their 
philosophic  example,  and  so  we 
chafed  about  the  house,  helping 
here  and  hindering  there,  as  ama» 
tenr  servants  always  do* 

At  length  daylieht  began  to 
wane,  and,  to  everybody's  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
time  to  light  up  the  theatre  and 
go  to  dress.  It  nad  been  arranged 
that  a  little  vaudeville,  in  one  act^ 
^ould  precede  Monsieur  de  Bois- 
sec's  drama,  in  order  that  Mn. 
Butter  mignt  be  able  to  reoeiTe 
her  guests  hersell  So  Butter  and 
I,  with  Monsieur  Sabretom  re- 
paired to  our  dressing-room  forth- 
with. The  pique  which  the  two 
gentlemen  had  exhibited  over- 
ni^t  had  disappeared.  Monsiear 
Lodovic  had  kept  at  soch  a  dis- 
tance from  MademoiMUeyictoriiie 
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all  day,  and  been  so  quiet  and 
courteous  besides,  that  Eutter,  who 
had  received  him  very  coldly  and 
haughtily  in  the  morning,  had 
been  disarmed  of  his  anger,  and 
had  grown  more  cordial  as  the  day 
advanced. 

Ere  long  the  ringing  of  the  large 
bell  at  the  garden  doors  announced 
the  first  arrivals.  For  half  an  hour 
the  bell  was  kept  in  constant  agi- 
tation, and  the  visitors  arrived  in 
quick  succession.  At  length  Jules 
popped  his  head  in  at  the  dressing- 
room  door,  to  inform  us,  with  glee, 
that  the  saloon  was  getting  full 
and  *the  coujt-iTceil  superb.  An 
announcement  whicli  only  added 
to  the  nervous  condition  of  one 
person  present,  who  was  making 
mghtful  mistakes  in  his  toilet  and 
wondering  how  the  audience  would 
relish  his  Anglican  French.  Suj)- 
ported,  however,  by  such  a  strong 
cast  as  we  niiwle  up  amongst  us, 
I  felt  that  any  deficiencies  on  my 
part  would  be  amiJy  atoned  for 
ere  tlie  evening  was  over. 

When,  in  accordance  with  esta- 
blished theatrical  custom,  we  took 
a  peep  at  the  audience  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  curtain,  we  all 
felt  somewhat  abaslied,  however, 
at  the  brilliimt  assembly  before  us. 
The  siiloon  was  filled  with  guests, 
amongst  whom  Mrs.  Kutter,  in  a 
dark  silk  dress  and  lace  mantle, 
was  moving  with  the  ciisy  grace 
and  courtesy  of  hostess,  seeing  after 
tlie  placing  of  lier  fiiends.  Ma<lamo 
de  Longueville  occupied  a  chair  of 
state  in  the  front  row,  with  Mon- 
sieur Ikissot,  the  cure,  on  her  right, 
and  the  Countess  Sangpourprc  on 
her  left.  Next  came  various  friends 
of  Monsieur  de  Bois-sec,  antique  in 
dress  and  stjitely  in  manner.  Then 
the  Fortemains,  the  Ikulefers  and 
Garniers,  with  other  of  our  Cler- 
uont  neiglilH)ur8 ;  and  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  under  tlio 
little  balcony,  were  several  officers 
from  the  barracks,  friends  of  Mon- 
sieur SSabreton.  Altogether,  the 
Halouii  presented  an  appearance 
tliat  went  far  to  justily  .1ule8*H 
comnieniiations ;  and  a  tlutter  of 
fauh,  an  odour  of  iierfumt'S,  and  a 
gcnenii  brilliancy  of  light  and 
colouring,  adiied  to  the  festal  etl'ect 


of  things,  and  gave  a  true  theatre- 
like  air  to  the  tine  old  chamber. 

*  I  begin  to  think  we  have  done 
a  cheeky  thing,  Hamilton,  to  CiUl 
all  these  people  together  to  sit  and 
criticize  us  for  three  hours.  I  half 
repent  of  our  temerity,*  said  Uutter, 
withdrawing  his  eye  from  the  hole 
in  the  curtain,  and  lookhig  at  me 
with  a  queer  smile.  *  There's  Kate 
ready  to  cry  yonder ;  and  Gamier 
himself,  our  premitr  «i//W,  is  per- 
spiring at  such  a  rate  that  the  paint 
wont  stop  on  his  cheeks.* 

*  We  are  in  for  it  now,  anyhow,* 
I  replied.  *  Look,  there  comes  the 
orchestra  into  the  balcony — three 
violins,  a  harp,  and  a  flute.  We 
have  crossed  our  Kubicon,  Kutter. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
go  in  and  concmer.* 

*Yes;  and  I  have  not  got  my 
hair  powdered  yet,  nor  found  the 
sword  witli  which  I  have  to  wound 
ytm  in  the  dark,  old  fellow.  Come 
along.  There's  Monsieur  de  Bois-tiec 
calling  out  that  the  stage  is  to  bo 
cleared  and  the  curtain  to  rise  in 
five  minutes.  We  must  obey  orders, 
and  look  ah&Tp  too.  Don't  1  feel 
a  desire  to  shrink  into  my  boots — 
hair-powder  and  all  1' 

For  my  own  part,  I  know  I 
hcjirtily  wished  I  could  disappear 
into  those  nether  hiuing-placesi 
the  prescribeil  refuge  of  nervous 
individuals,  when  the  curtiiin  rose 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  dis- 
closed Miulemoisi'lle  Victi>rine  and 
myself— a  sprightly  waiting-maid 
and  a  philosophic  footman  addicted 
to  vanille  and  Fourierism — before 
the  giize  of  the  audience.  We 
stood  our  ground  jiretty  well,  how- 
ever, for  mademoiselle  was  delight- 
fuUv  cool  and  C4>llected,  and  played 
with  much  s]>irit ;  a  better  coacgu* 
tor  it  was  iinpos-sible  to  have. 

*  Bravo !'  ciied  Kutter,  clapping 
me  on  the  Iwick  when  1  retired  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  the  audienee 
gave  the  first  proof  of  their  satis- 
iiu'tion  and  good-nature  in  a  round 
of  applause.  '  Bravo,  Will !  Mon- 
sieur Milletleurs  to  the  life.  Vm 
plucking  up  amazingly  to  sec  you 
and  mademoiselle  come  out  like 
that.     I  dinft  know * 

'  Le  Cointc  de  Grelvfort,  this 
way !'  cried  Monsieur  de  B<»is-BeC| 
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who  was  playing  prompter ; '  where 
is  the  Count  f* 

'Here  I  am,  Monsieur,'  cried 
Rutter ;  and  with  a  grimace  the 
Count  shot  oif  and  dashed  into  the 

Eiece  with  all  the  assurance  and 
ilarity  cliaracteristic  of  the  part. 
The  comedy  was  a  success  to  the 
end.  It  was  soon  over,  and  then 
the  actors  were  called  before. the 
curtain,  and  a  pretty  contest  ensued 
between  Kate  and  Victorine,  who 
each  refused  and  pressed  upon  the 
otlier  the  magnificent  bouquet 
thi'own  them  by  the  Countess  de 
Sangpourpre. 

*  JShare  it,  dear  children,'  cried 
the  old  Countess,  waving  her  fan  : 
and  Butter  stepped  forward  and 
divided  the  bouquet  between  his 
sister  and  lier  friend. 

Whilst  this  little  interlude, which 
of  course  provoked  immense  ap- 
plause, was  going  forward,  Mrs. 
Rutter  was  quitting  her  seat  to 
prepare  for  the  ch-ama,  that  wjis  to 
be  the  great  feature  of  the  evening. 
As  she  did  so,  she  held  up  her 
finger  as  a  signal  to  me  to  make 
haste  and  take  her  place  amongst 
the  audience  for  a  time,  as  we  had 
previously  arranged. 

*  Will  you  see  that  the  servants 
find  seats  for  the  party  who  have 
just  arrived]'  whispered  Mrs.  Rutter 
in  my  car,  as  she  passed  me  coming 
off  the  stage,  on  her  way  to  the 
dressing-room. 

As  soon  as  I  had  doifed  my 
velvet  small-clothes  and  powdered 
wig,  I  hastened  before  the  curtain, 
to  play  host  awhile.  Of  course, 
my  ap])earance  was  the  signal  for 
a  discharge  of  compliments  from 
Mesdames  de  Longueville  and 
Sangpourpre,  who  aiTested  me  at 
once,  and  would  not  let  me  pass 
until  tlicy  liad  exhausted  their  vo- 
cabulary of  j)olite  phrases.^  The 
orchestra  meanwhile  was  bringing 
its  powers  into  play,  and  perform- 
ing an  operatic  selection  in  very 
creditable  style.  Jules,  with  a 
white  rosette  attached  to  his  black 
evening  coat,  was  glancing  about 
like  a  meteoric  master  of  cere- 
monies, handing  chairs  and  distri- 
buting programmes  with  an  air 
'  (juite  Parisian,'  as  he  firmly  be- 
lieved.   The  guests  all  looked  gay 


and  entertained  whilst  they  chatted 
with  their  neighbours,  ana  awaited 
in  a  pleasant  state  of  expectation 
the  opening  of  the  next  piece.  I 
could  hear  praises  of  our  little 
theatre  on  all  sides,  and  expressions 
of  admiration  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments throughout.  In  short,  so 
far,  everything  was  going  on  ad- 
mirably. 

I  had  not  long  to  act  the  part  of 
entertainer,  for  in  ten  minutes  or 
so  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  sum- 
moned me  behind  the  scenes, 
where  the  prompter's  book  and 
seat  awaited  me.  But  I  had  first 
to  deliver  a  short  address,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  my  friends,  I  had 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  which 
Rutter  insisted  on  my  delivering 
myself.  I  therefore  appeared  be- 
fore the  curtain  once  more. 

I  had  just  got  out  the  words, 
*  Messieurs  et  masdames,'  when  the 
power  to  utter  another  syllable 
deserted  me.  The  audience,  attri- 
buting my  silence  to  nervousness, 
applauded;  but  it  was  not  that. 
Under  the  gallery  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  just  opposite 
where  I  stood,  I  had  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  which  held 
me  transfixed,  and  paralysed  my 
tongue.  There,  in  the  shade  of 
the  projecting  balcony,  stood  the 
hollow-eyed  and  haggard-faced 
priest  whom  I  had  seen  over-night 
at  the  garden  doors.  The  man 
raised  his  hand  and  made  a  signal 
to  me;  then  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  pulled  his 
shovel  hat  over  his  eves.  The 
action  was  momentary,  but  expres- 
sive of  secresy  and  caution  as  any 
words  could  have  been.  I  stood 
speechless  for  a  moment,  until  the 
applause  of  the  audience  recalled 
me,  and  then  went  on  with  the  ad- 
dress, but  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  wliat  I  was  utter- 
ing. 

My  first  impulse  on  retiring  be- 
hind the  curtain,  was  to  seek  out 
the  priest  and  discover  the  purpose 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  strange 
gesture  he  had  made  use  of;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  curtain  was  al- 
ready rising,  and  the  play  about  to 
commence.  I  was  compelled  to 
remain  where  I  was  a)id  take  the 
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prompter's  seat — a  prey  to  uneasi- 
ness tliat  I  dared  not  betray. 

Monsieur  de  Bois-scc's  drama  was 
in  two  acts.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  there  was  to  be  a  pause  of  half 
an  hour,  during  wliich  time  re- 
fresliments  were  to  be  8er\'ed  in 
the  krge  drawing-r(>oni.  I  resolved 
in  that  inter\'al  to  find,  if  ])OHHiblc, 
an  explanation  of  the  priest's  visit. 
For  tlie  i)resent,  I  liaci  sutticient  to 
attend  to  in  prompting  the  players 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  Riptiste 
and  the  scene-shifters.  The  i)lay 
was  already  in  progress. 

Tlie  scene  oi  the  first  act  was 
Scotknd— the  time,  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  at  the  i>eriod  when 
that  monarch's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Episcopacy  liad  filled  the  land 
with  clamour  and  insurrection. 
Save  an  absence  of  local  colouring, 
to  be  cxi)ected,  and  certain  slight 
historiciil  anachronisms,  tmr  ama- 
teur dramatist's  prcKhiction  did 
him  credit,  and  contained  good 
parts.  When  the  curtain  rose,  it 
disclosed  the  h(mie  of  okl  »Sime<m 
Hepburn,  the  Presbyterian  i>astor 
(Monsieur  de  Bois-soc\  with  his 
daughter  Margaret  (.Mrs.  llutter), 
spinning  at  her  wheel  and  listen- 
ing to  the  cliat  of  their  blithe 
servant,  liffit — a  highland  la.ssie 
— a  i>art  very  naturally  playetl 
by  Kate.  To  them  enters  Duncan 
Stewart  (Monsieur  »Sabreton),  a 
suitor  of  the  ]MLstors  daughter — 
ri<:h  and  pnwpenms,  having  broad 
lands  iuxl  an  ohl  name,  but  slightly 
favoured  by  Margaret,  wh<>  (alas 
for  htr  iieace  of  mind  I)  was  rescued 
from  a  mob  nf  brawlers  on  (putting 
her  fathers  chunh  a  few  W(?rks 
since,  by  a  yonn;;  Knglish  cavalier, 
who  condurtcil  hrrto  htTown  dnnr 
in  siifi'ty,  but  carriiMl  nlV  Iht  heart. 
Jhincan  mi'Hs  with  nnne  ribulFs 
than  usual,  an>l  Mar;:arrt  dismisses 
him  haughtily.  r.«-tMiv  haviiiL:  Ik* 
Jiirks  up  a  jrurllr.l  ornanMiit  on 
the  fio<»r,  wliirli  i-xcitr.s  his  ji-alou  ;y 
ami  susj)icit»n.  Tlu-n  «'onu's  tho 
Cavalier  (M»^n^if•u^  (laruirr),  haiul- 
some  and  winnin.::,  and  with  U'ttcr 
gifts  than  his  tinr  ta<v:  for  hv  has 
a  warm  ami  geni-mus  hrart,  and  he 
swi-ars  that  Mar;:ant  shall  br  his 
wifo,  and  go  to  ctiurt  at  Whitehall, 
if  she  will  but  listen  lo  his  lovi*. 


Afterwards,  the  evening  supper, 
with  the  old  minister  in  trouble  at 
the  news  that  fills  the  town,  of 
kingly  aggressitms  on  men's  con- 
sciences, and  Margaret  disquieted, 
and  Etfie,  bustling  and  anxicms  to 
cheer  them.  Duncan  returns  and 
makes  show  of  having  found  the 
diamond  buckle  on  the  door-steji. 
The  old  pastor  interrogates  his 
daughter,  who  is  ©mfused;  but 
after  a  few  stern  questions  from 
her  father,  and  taunting  remarks 
from  Duncan,  Margaret  rises  from 
her  seat  and  confesses  lier  love. 
The  curttiin  falls  on  her  &ther*s 
anger  and  her  distress. 

The  second  scene  reveals  Mar- 
garet sitting  idly  by  her  wheel, 
singing  an  ancient  Scotch  melody. 
Her  lover  finds  her  thus,  and  con- 
sents, at  her  entreaty,  to  declare 
himself  to  her  father.  He  sweani 
on  his  sword  that  he  will  claim  her 
before  the  world  ere  three  days. 
But  the  three  days  pass,  and  the 
English  cavalier  a])pears  not.  Mar- 
garet waits  and  Iioihjs  and  pines, 
but  she  never  sets  eye  on  her  lover 
more.  Here  Mrs.  Hutter  began  to 
display  the  most  t(mching  ])athoa. 
Her  faith  in  her  h)ver,  her  sorrow 
and  anxiety  at  her  father's  deter- 
miimtion  that  she  should  marry 
Duncan,  and  her  filial  htve  and 
sense  <»f  duty,  were  all  tenderly 
and  truthfully  portrayed.  At 
li-n-ith  news  of  the  King's  order  for 
reading  the  Liturgy  in  the  Scotch 
■chui-ches  arrives,  antl  the  old  {liudor, 
burning  with  zeahuis  indignation, 
enters  with  the  untclamationin  his 
hand.  Tobraiding  his  daughter 
for  eherishing  atl'ectiim  for  the 
Kin;:*s  friends,  he  bids  her  renounce 
her  seent  love,  and  at  once  aiTept 
the  hand  »)f  the  honest  man  by  her 
side.  Wuni  out  and  hopeless,  and 
W'oundetl  by  the  desertion  of  her 
English  lover,  Mar;:aret  undergoes 
a  «-nu'l  >trug;:le.  auil  then  turns  to 
Ihnieau  auil  Xy\U  him  that,  if  she 
cannot  i>:kr  liini  a  whole  heart,  rthe 
run  at  l(a>t  nialce  him  a  faithful 
wife,  and  jis  >uili  will  share  hit 
fort  urns  tl»ru;:h  life. 

The  sini|ilieity  and  tenderness 
that  .Mi-s.  I; utter  threw  into  the 
jiart  ehaniu-d  evirvbiMly  i»re.'ent. 
The  attention  and  stiihics^  of  the 
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audience  proved  how  deeply  they- 
were  interested.  A  burst  of  mh 
plaose  followed  the  falling  of  tne 
cnrtain.  But  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  away  from  my  friends^  I 
hastened  off  in  search  of  the  pnest 
whose  mysterious  signal  had  filled 
me  with  such  uneasiness.  He  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  searched 
through  the  large  drawing-room 
where  the  guests  were  now  assem- 
bled partaking  of  coffee  and  ices, 
but  he  was  not  there.  Neither 
oould  I  find  him  in  any  of  the 
adjoining  rooms.  Had  he  strolled 
into  the  garden?  They  were  al- 
most as  light  as  day  with  the  illu- 
mination lamps  and  Chinese  lan- 
terns. I  ran  through  the  hall,  and 
descending  the  flight  of  steps  into 
the  garden,  stumbled  on  a  figure 
leaning  against  the  urn  at  the 
bottom,  it  was  the  priest,  with 
his  black  dress  wrapped  closely 
about  him,  and  his  ntk  slouching 
over  his  eyes  as  before. 

'You  were  looking  for  mef  he 
inquired,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice. 
*  Take  me  somewhere  where  I  can 
speak  to  you  alone,  monsieur.' 

He  raised  his  head,  and  the  li^^ht 
of  the  Chinese  lanterns  swinging 
in  the  portico  above  shone  on  his 
hce.  Again  the  same  confused 
sense  of  recognition,  the  same  un- 
easy apprehensions  flashed  across. 
me. 

'  Follow  me,'  I  replied,  impelled 
by  the  urgency  of  his  tone,  and  a 
sort  of  influence  the  man  possessed 
over  me  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand. 

I  dared  not  return  into  the  hall, 
where  guests  and  servants  were 
passing  backwards  and  forwignla 
every  minute,  so  I  led  the  stranger 
round  to  the  side  door  that  com- 
municated with  the  apartments  at 
the  back  of  our  little  theatre. 
Most  of  these  apartments  had  been 
turned  into  dressing-rooms,  and 
were  occupied  by  the  actors ;  but 
one  of  them  was  empty  and  had  a 
fire ;  into  this  I  conducted  the  man. 

We  had  barely  crossed  the 
threshold  when  my  companion 
turned  round  and  locked  the  door. 
The  action  was  so  sudden  that  I 
had  not  time  to  interpose. 

*  Now,  don't  you  know  me  f  he 


asked,  regarding  me  fixedly  with 
his  piercing  eyes. 

As  he  spoke  the  priest  lifM  off 
his  slouching  haL  and  the  li|^t  of 
the  fire  shone  full  upon  him.  ffis 
head  was  covered  with  a  black 
skull-cap ;  his  face  closely  thsiveai 
but  his  white  cheek  was  furrowed 
by  a  scar  to  which  he  pcnnted  with 
an  impatient  gesture.  I  started 
back,  struggling  against  the  cer- 
tainty that  was  breaking  upon  me. 
It  was  Mr.  Lewis  Wilson  who  stood 
there  before  me. 

'Ton  recognise  me  at  last,* said 
the  man,  speaking.  Englidi  for  the 
^firat  time.  -'Get  me  some  food; 
Pm  fEonishing.' 

He  sank  down  on  a  chair  as  he 
spoke  with  an  air  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. I  think  even  then,  in 
the  first  shock  of  suriwise,  I  was  aa 
much  amazed  at  the  alteration  in- 
the  man's  voice  and  manners,  as  at 
seeing  him  sitting  there  in  that 
disguise.  He  was  strangely  sub- 
dued, and  the  old  blustennff  air 
was  gone.  His  eyes  were  hMom^ 
his  cheeks  sunken,  and  as  he  epoke 
his  tongue  *seem^  to  n^e  in  his 
throat. 

'Get  me  food,  I  say.  unless  yon 
would  see  me  drop  dead  on  the 
floor.' 

He  threw  himself  on  the  table, 
and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

It  was  evidently  no  acting,  this. 
A  starving  man  was  before  my 
eyes. 

*  Stay.'  he  continued,,  lifting  up 
his  head  firom  the  table,  and  speak- 
ing with  evident  difficulty.  ^Yon 
know  me,  but  how  &r  your  know- 
ledge ffoes  I  can^  say.  This  is  no 
time  for  standing  on  trifles.  Yon 
muH  keen  my  secret,  for  your 
friends'  sake,  if  not  for  mine.  I  am 
Mrs.  Butters  brother — cousin — 
unde — ^whatyouwilL  At  all  events 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  cer- 
tain revelations  concerning  these 
fine  Mfflids  of  jrours  that  would 
cause  your  clerical  respectability 
to  shrink  from  them.  I  &ncy. 
There's  no  use  in  concealment  now. 
The  loiu^  and  short  of  it  is,  I  am 
hiding  from  the  police ;  they  have 
tracked  me  to  this  town^  and  if  I 
am  taken,  your  friends  here  shall 
be  dragged  down  witii  me.    This 
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is  no  idle  threat.  Bring  me  some 
food.' 

I  stood  a  moment  in  painful 
hesitation.  Indignant  as  Ifelt  at 
this  tone,  I  well  knew  that  the  man 
before  me  did  possess  a  mysterious 
power  over  Mrs.  Butter,  and  that 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  put  his 
words  to  the  test.  But  how  to  act 
at  this  juncture,  I  scarcely  knew. 
One  thing  was  clear — his  presence 
here  must,  if  possible,  be  concealed 
from  all  these  people. 

I  unlocked  tne  door,  looked  out, 
and  beheld  Euphrasie  passing. 

*  Mademoiselle,  bring  me  some 
wine  here  from  the  supper-table. ' 
quicklv  as  you  can,  and  a  loaf  ot 
bread. 

In  another  minute  the  girl  re- 
turned, and  taking  the  things  in  at 
the  door  I  placed  them  before  the 
starving  man.  Euphrasie  was 
satisfied  with  my  expianatitm  that 
I  was  too  busy  to  join  the  others 
at  present,  with  a  ravenous  air, 
Wilson  devoured  the  food  set  before 
him,  and  ate  and  drank  in  silence 
for  some  minutes.  Qazing  at  him 
thus  occupied,  I  observed  how  thin 
were  his  white  hands,  and  how 

Seatly  the  whole  man  was  changed, 
is  bushy  beard  gone,  his  head 
shaven,  his  clieek-boncs  protruding 
— it  was  difficult  to  trace  in  liim 
the  handsome  scoundrel  I  had  met 
long  ago  in  the  gii>sy-tent  in  the 
Shropshire  lane.  The  priest's  dress 
and  skull-cap  completed  the  trans- 
formation. He  couglicd  from  time 
to  time  and  aliiverecl  uneasily,  but 
his  eyes  brightened  and  a  slight 
ilush  came  into  his  cheeks  as  he 
drank  otf  half  the  wine  at  a 
draught. 

*  There,'  he  mummred,  when  at 
length  he  set  down  the  empty 
bottle,  *  I  can  feel  my  heart's  blood 
once  more  in  my  veins.  The  lamp 
isn't  quite  burnt  tmt,  though  it 
was  getting  near  the  last  snuff 
of  the  wick.  Now,  what  comes 
nextf 

He  tumeil  to  me,  and,  with  a 
grim  smile,  said, 

'  I  am  in  your  luinds ;  do  what 
you  like.' 

*0f  course  Mrs.  Butter  must  for 
the  moment  be  kept  in  i^^norance 
of  your  i)resence  here.    To-night, 


of  all  times,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  ' 

*I  know,  I  know,'  interrupted 
the  man.  impatiently.  '  If  I  could 
have  laid  hands  on  that  loaf  or  that 
bottle,  you  would  not  have  seen 
me  yet  for  some  hours.  I  was 
starving,  ay,  perishing  with  hunger, 
when  I  sneaked  into  that  nne 
chamber  to-night,  and  might  have 
been  found  dead  at  her  doors,  had 
I  waited  till  to-morrow.  Is  there 
no  place  where  you  can  hide  me 
for  a  few  hours — ^no  comer  in  this 
old  mansion  where  I  can  throw 
myself  down  and  get  a  little  sleep? 
Any  dog-hole  will  do.' 

'There  is  a  court-yard  at  the 
back  fiill  of  empty  offices ;  in  one 
of  the  chambers  there  you  could 
remain  the  night' 

As  I  spoke  I  called  to  mind  a 
certain  loft  over  one  of  the  coach- 
houses which  we  had  lately  used 
as  a  carpenter's  shop.  It  was  dry 
and  warm,  and  sufficiently  remote. 
But  how  to  get  hold  of  the  key  was 
the  difficulty.  It  was  in  Jules* 
keeping,  and  he  was  the  very  last 
penton  in  the  house  whose  sus- 
picions I  should  care  to  excite. 

*  Well,  then,  if  you  can  lend  me 
anything  to  wrap  about  me,  Fm 
readv.  Haven't  you  a  rug  or  a 
blanket  you  can  get  hold  of  t  I'm 
infernally  cold.' 

The  man's  teeth  chattered,  and 
he  shivered  and  couched  again. 
He  was  evidently  ilL  I  stood 
debating  in  my  mind  how  I  was  to 
act,  when  some  one  knocke<l  at  the 
door.  It  was  Mademoiselle  Eu- 
])hrasie,with  a  request  that  I  would 
join  the  actors  in  the  ffreen-nxun. 
>Vilson  started,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear, '  For  Citxl's  sake  let  no  one 
Ci>me  in,'  and  he  drew  his  black 
dress  round  In  in  with  trembling 
haste.  The  action  and  the  8|>eecn 
shtjwed  how  the  man  was  changed. 
The  old  bravado,  the  airs  of  daring 
assurance  were  gone.  There  was 
a  feUin's  ^'iiilt  and  cowardice  in  the 
wav  in  which  he  graspt»d  my  arm 
and  l«>oked  nnea.sily  at  the  diK»r. 

*  1  am  not  ^afe  here,  take  me 
away,'  he  inutttred. 

The    wine    had     revive*!      his 
strength,  and  with  it  his  fears. 
'  You  must  wait  here  till  1  can 
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get  the  key  of  the  loft,'  I  replied. 
'I  will  return  in  five  minutes. 
Until  then,  remain  quietly  where 
you  are,  and  keep  the  door  locked 
i  will  give  two  raps,  thus,  on  the 
panel  outside,  when  I  return.' 

I  hastened  away  and  ran  off  to 
the  little  office  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  Jules  generally  hung  up  his 
keys.  The  key  of  the  loft — a  large 
one  and  rusty — ^which  I  well  knew 
by  sight,  might  be  amongst  them. 
There  it  was,  hanging  by  the  wall. 
I  snatched  up  the  small  lantern 
that  lighted  the  office,  and  hurned 
back  again.  Some  one  called  to 
me,  I  thought,  as  I  ran  along,  but 
I  dare  not  stop  to  reply  or  even 
see  who  it  was.  With  the  play 
about  to  recommence  in  a  few 
minutes,  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

*  Come  along,'  I  whispered,  as  the 
door  was  opened  to  me  by  Wilson 
from  within.     *  Follow  me  quietly, 

and   keep  your ^What   is   the 

matter? 

The  man's  face,  looking  over  my 
shoulder,  had  suddenly  blanched. 
I  tumea  Mrs.  Rutter  stood  on 
the  threshold  behind  me. 

She  did  not  speak  nor  utter  any 
cry;  but  had  slie  been  suddenly 
wounded,  and  then,  with  mortal 
agony  in  her  face,  changed  into 
stone,  her  look  could  not  nave  ex- 
pressed more  suffering  and  despair. 
Bhe  held  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and 
was  dressed  ready  for  the  second 
act  in  the  dress  of  a  Puritan  matron 
— a  grey  stuff,  a  black  silk  hood, 
and  a  white  neckerchief  of  lawn. 
But  her  face  was  paler  than  the 
muslin  on  her  shoulders.  Well 
might  the  man  who  gazed  at  her 
start  and  tremble  as  he  did. 

*  Lewis — Lewis !'  she  gasped  : 
and  tottering  into  the  room,  woula 
have  sunk  on  the  floor,  overcome 
by  the  shock,  had  not  at  that 
moment  her  son's  voice  in  the 
corridor  outside  roused  her  pre- 
sence of  mind.  She  closed  the 
door  behind  her  instantly. 

*  Speak,  Lewis,'  she  cried,  in  a 
low  voice.  *What  do  you  here? 
Why  am  I ' 

*  Stop.  Ann,  stop  1  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  I  am  here  in  this 
disguise  with  the  police  on  my 
track.     Hide  me  somewhere,  or 
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send  all  these  people  away,  unless 
you  want  an  exposure  that  will 
serve  your  friends  with  fine  gossip 
for  the  next  month.' 

*  The     police !'     gasped    Mrs. 

Rutter;  *you  cannot  mean  . 

Oh,  Heaven  help  me !  I — I — .' 
She  staggered  for  a  moment,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

*  I  mean  that  if  I  am  found  here. 
I  shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys,' 
replied  the  man,  brutally.  *  Stow 
me  away  somewhere,  or  else  intro- 
duce me  to  your  guests  yonder,  if 
you  like  better.  The  game  is  up 
at  last,  and  there's  no  time  to  lose. 
Take  your  choice.  Either  hide  me 
for  a  few  hours,  or  present  me  to 
your  friends  as  "  a  clerical  party" 
from  the  Netherlands,  or  from 
Canada,  or  the  Moimtains  of  the 
Moon,  or  anywhere  else  you  like 
to  name;'  and  the  man  gave  a 
wretched  laugh  that  ended  in  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing. 

Too  bewildered  and  dismayed  to 
make  any  reply.  Mrs.  Rutter  stared 
at  the  speaker  lor  a  few  moments, 
as  though  she  scarcely  compre- 
hended mm. 

'  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that 
you  have  added  fresh  disgrace  to 

?  Oh,  Lewis,  tell  me  that  you 

are  deceiving  me,  frightening  me. 
Say  you  do  not  mean  what  you 
have  just  told  me.  For  the  sake 
of  him  who  loved  us  both,  have 
mercy !' 

Mrs.  Rutter  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  sank  on  a  chair,  her 
eyes  fixed  with  a  sort  of  imploring 
terror  upon  the  man  before  her. 
He  stood  and  looked  at  her  with 
something  like  pity  .or  remorse 
struggling  over  his  fece. 

'  Ann,  don't  reproach  me,  don't 
utter  a  word  to-mght.  If  I  arouse 
that  devil  within  me  called  con- 
science, whom  I  have  kept  loaded 
down  with  chains  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  all  these  years,  he'll  rend 
me,  tear  me  to  pieces,  as  devils 
tear  men  possessei  Love  I  Why 
I  had  forgotten  that  any  one  ever 
did  love  me.  Do  you  think  such 
pure  memories  haimt  minds  like 
mine?  Don't  speak  of  such  things. 
Don't  try  to  awake  good  recollec- 
tions^ or  stir  wholesome  emotions 
withm  me;  there's  nothing  good 
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nor  wholesome  about  me.  I  am 
a  scouudrol  —  a  vulgar,  common- 
place scoundrel,  who  lias  wasted 
nis  substance,  has  lived  in  riot, 
and  has  now  come  down  to  the 
swine  and  the  husks  that  feed 
them.  Ay,  it's  too  late  in  the  day 
now  for  me  to  amend.  I  am  only 
like  the  prodigal,  Ann,  in  having 
lived  riotously.  Should  conscience 
ever  awake,  there'll  soon  be  an  end 
to  the  struggle  that  will  follow ;' 
and  as  he  spoke,  I  could  see  he 
held  a  pistol  concealed  under  his 
priest's  dress. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang  to 
announce  the  curtain  about  to  rise. 
The  sound  seemed  to  recal  Mrs. 
Butter  to  herself.  She  rose,  and 
turning  to  Wilson,  said, 

'  I  know  not  what  new  troubles 
you  bring  uiK)n  me,  but  you  must 
remain  under  my  roof  now.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  1  throw  myself  on  your 

generosity,  and  ask  you  for  a  few 
ours  to  keep  this  secret.' 
I  interi)ose(l  to  tell  Mrs.  Kutter 
tliat  there  was  no  need  to  apueal 
thus  to  me ;  tliat  I  knew  there 
w<is  necessity  for  concealing  the 
person  before  us,  and  that  I  had 
alre^y  a  phin  for  secretuig  him  in 
the  court-yard,  which  I  was  about 
to  carry  out  when  she  aivpeared. 

*  !Makc  haste,  then.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, make  haste,  and  I  will  wait 
for   you    here.     Stay;   there  are 

i)eoiuc  about.  Put  on  your  hat, 
jewis.  Give  me  your  ann,  and 
I  will  go  with  you  tlinmgh  the 
passages  to  avoid  su.si>icion ;'  and 
with  a  steady  hand  Mrs.  Rutter 
took  up  the  lamp,  and  walked  out 
into  the  corritlor,  where  servants 
were  ])nssinu'  to  and  fro,  talking  all 
the  while  to  her  roni]ianion,  i\s 
though  it  wore  a  guest  on  whose 
arm  she  Iniii.i;. 

She  w;is  waiting  for  me  when  I 
returned  from  the  ci»urt.  She 
gr.ispc<l  my  liand,  and  said, 

*\ou  are  a  tnie  friend.  You 
have  a  ri>:ht  to  fuller  omfidence 
than  this.  All  I  can  now  nay  is, 
tliat  the  man  you  have  just  seen 
ha.H  it  in  liis  ))ower  to  injure  me 
and  my  chiMren  In-yiaid  rejiaration 
— to  lili^'lit  our  lives.  Thank  Cnni ! 
his  i»resence  here  is  known  i»nly 
to  you«    it  must  be  ke])t  from  my 


children  a  few  hours  longer.  This 
fke  must  be  got  through  now.* 

She  was  so  pale,  so  changed, 
that  I  feared  her  son's  suspicions 
would  be  excited. 

'  Ah  !  it  will  only  make  the  part 
I  play  more  natural.  I  shall  divert 
their  attention  from  the  mother 
to  the  actress,'  was  the  answer  to 
my  fears.  Then  h>oking  at  me 
gratefidly,  tearfully,  for  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Kutter  overcame  her  ei.iotion 
\iith  a  strong  effort,  and  said, '  Let 
us  go,  or  we  sliall  be  missed.' 

In  five  minutes  more  the  curtain 
had  risen,  and  she  wiis  playing  the 
Puritan  wife  in  the  drama. 

K  ever  I  admired  Mrs.  Kutter,  it 
was  at  this  iuncture.  Her  courage, 
her  concealnient  of  the  terrible 
secret  weighing  upon  her,  her  en- 
tire abandonment  of  herself  to  the 
part  she  had  to  play,  tilled  me  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  Her  pallor, 
and  the  sup)  tressed  emotion  at 
times  i)erccptiblc  in  her  voice, 
added  to  the  natural  effect  of  the 
I)art  she  was  representing.  From 
the  first  moment  of  her  reappear- 
ance she  held  her  audience  spell- 
bound. 

Margaret  Hepburn,  no  longer 
young,  was  now  the  widow  of  Dun- 
can Stewart,  who  bad  fallen  fight- 
ing against  the  king^s  troops. 
Konald,  Margaret's  son,  on  whom 
her  hopes  and  affections  are  now 
all  concentrated,  holds  a  commis- 
sion under  Cromwell  in  the  Par- 
liamentarian army.  Kutter  phiyed 
the  part  of  K(>nald,  and  hM)k€d  a 
soldier  every  incL  In  tito  great 
scene  of  the  drama  which  i>ccurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  .second  act, 
Mi-s.  Kutter  was  revealed  a  lime 
with  ElHe — her  servant — talking 
of  her  absent  son. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  an  ohl  farm- 
house in  OxfonUliire,  where  l^anie 
Hepl>urn  has  c<»me  to  live  since 
her  husband's  death.  Tlie  land  is 
rife  with  tumult,  and  pven  firesides 
are  not  siife.  Etfie  Uirs  the  df>i>rs 
and  makes  all  secure,  for  it  in 
ni^ht,  and  beyond  the  walls  He 
rnile^  t»f  N»»venil»er  darknes**.  Sit- 
ting; there  by  the  hearth,  the 
wonjen  hear  a  stran;;e  nM»aning 
84iund  Ixrnie  on  the  winttr  wind. 
Margaret  oi^ens  the  iloor,  luuks  out 
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into  the  night,  and  espies  a  figmv 
advancing  in  the  dusk.  Awonnded 
man  drags  himself  to  the  door  and 
sinks  on  the  threshold.  Bending 
over  Mm,  a  cry  (whi^  a  wild  thril- 
ling cry  it  was!)  breaks  from 
Margaret's  lips.  In  the  blood- 
stained figure  before  her  she  has 
recognised  the  handsome  cavalier 
who,  years  ago,  wooed  her  in  her 
Scottiiah  homcL  From  the  Hpa  of 
the  wounded  man  she  hears,  ere 
IcHig,  how  he  was  faithful  to  her 
for  three  long  years,  and  during 
that  time  awaited  a  reply  to  the 
letter  he  had  sent  her  the  night 
when  the  king's  orders  suddenly 
compelled  him  to  refcom  home  to 
England. 

^  What  letterf  cries  Margaret, 
her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  and  she 
learns  that  those  few  lines  which 
would  have  explained  her  lover^s 
departure,  were  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  man  whom  all  theise 
years  she  has  caUed  husband. 
The  broken  explanations  that  ftd- 
low  are  interrupted  by  Effie,  who 
enters  in  alarm,  to  say  that  Ronald 
has  suddenly  returned  homeland 
is  now  stabling  his  horse  in  the 
yard. 

*  Then  I  am  lost,'  says  the  cava- 
lier, and  he  endeavours  to  rise  and 
depart.  But  Margaret  cannot  be-' 
tray  the  man  she  once  loved,  or 
see  him  quit  her  house  to  die  on 
the   highway.      With    wonderful 

Eromptitudc  she  conceals  him  in 
er  own  chamber,  and  removes  all 
traces  of  his  presence.  Then  she 
takes  her  needle  and  awaits  her 
son's  entrance  with  a  calm  face. 
Eonald  is  so  altered  that  his  mother 
scarcely  recognises  him.  His  tale 
is  soon  told.  The  yoimg  repub- 
lican soldier  has  lately  been  placed 
on  guard  over  a  mansion  in  Wor- 
cestershire, tenanted  by  a  Boyalist 
family,  one  member  of  which — ^the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  house — 
has  stolen  his  heart.  The  preceding 
scene  in  the  drama  has  revealed 
the  temptations  and  difficulties  to 
which  the  young  soldier  had  been 
exposed  through  his  luckless  pas- 
sion. Captivated  by  the  graces  of 
Mabel  Harley  (Mademoiselle  Vio- 
torine),  Ronald  had  well  nigh 
proved  a  traitor  to  his  cause.    As 


it  is  he  bias  compromifled  himself 
by  his  devotion,  and  unable  to 
bearkn^  this  struggle  between 
love  ana  duty,  he  has  sought  and 
obtained  a  new  post,  of  more  dan- 
ger, perhapi^  to  his  person,  but  of 
lesQ  peril  to  Ids  honour.  As  Mar- 
garet listens  to  her  son,  vanova 
are  the  ^notions  that  dejract  them- 
selves upon  her  &Ge.  Her  pride 
in  his  himourable  sentimentsl  her 
sympathy  for  his  mkq^daced  lom^ 
and  her  tonror  as  hot  scm  reeals 
the  vow  which  his  d^ing  father 
made  him  take  upon  nis  sword  to 
remain  futhfiol  to  his  fiiiher's 
friends,  rdentkss  towards  his 
fitther's  enemies^— ail  these  are 
powerfully  and  trutiifolly  por- 
trayed. The  interview  between 
them  is  snddenly  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  horses^  hooh  in  Dieeoort- 
yard.  A  troon  of  Ftadiamaitariaa 
soldiers  is  at  tne  gates;  they  oome 
in  search  of  a  fugitive  loyalist 
supposed  to  have  taken  refuge 
within  the  house.  Eonald  ImagoB 
at  the  idea  of  finding  a  traitor 
under  that  roof,  and  bids  then 
enter  and  search  where  they  i^leasa 
Bat  his  mother  resents  the  incdg- 
nity.  and  at  first  refiotses  to  give 
np  the  keys. 

^Am  I,  whose  husband  fonght 
and  died  for  the  came  yon  s^v^ 
to  be  subject  to  this  V  she  inquires 
of  the  omcer,  with  a  well  assumed 
air  of  haughty  surprise. 

*  Mother,  give  up  the  keys,'  cried 
Ronald;  ^our  honour  will  stand 
this  test  Gome,  gentlemen,  I  will 
conduct  you  through  the  house 
mjjjelf.' 

They  leave  the  room,  and  Mar- 
garet is  left  listening  to  their  foot- 
steps with  a  stony  face.  She 
stands  there  dumb  with  terror,  her 

n  fixed  upon  the  door  of  her 
ber,  where  the  fugitive  lies 
concealed.  Then  Ronald  returns, 
and,  with  a  smile,  asks  if  they, 
desire  to  search  his  mother^s  cham- 
ber, for  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 
house  unvisited.  Tl^e  officer  re- 
plies that  he  must  search  there 
also. 

'Then  enter,'  says  the  young 
man,  abd  he  points  to  the  door. 

*No,  not  while  I  live!'  cries 
Margaret,  rushing  jforwazd  to  pre- 
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vent  an  entrance.  'Ronald,  you 
permit  this  outrage  V 

But  there  is  no  repl^r,  her  son 
gazes  in  amazement  at  ms  mother's 
excited  face.  Her  terror  and  dis- 
tress increase,  her  breath  comes 
quick,  her  whole  air  betrays  her 
alarm.  There  is  some  hidden 
reason  for  this  unnatural  excite- 
ment. A  terrible  suspicion  dawns 
in  Ronald's  face,  ana  in  a  hoarse 
voice  he  bids  his  mother  hand  him 
the  key  of  her  chamber. 

*  Never,'  she  murmurs  between 
her  locked  teeth. 

And  then,  stung  with  this  resis- 
tance, the  young  soldier  draws  his 
swora,  plunges  it  into  the  panel 
of  the  door,  and  orders  the  sol- 
diers to  follow  him  into  his  mother's 
chamber.  With  a  cry  of  dismay 
Margaret  plants  herself  on  the 
threshold  before  her  son,  and  for- 
bids him  to  advance. 

At  this  point,  the  reality  infused 
into  the  scene  by  Mrs.  Rutter's 
consummate  acting,  was  over- 
powering. A  deep  silence  liad 
settled  over  the  whole  saloon.  You 
could  hear  the  hurriedly  drawn 
breath  of  the  verv  actors  on  the 
stage,  moved  as  they  were  by  the 
reality  of  the  scene  going  on  before 
them.  Forgetting  her  own  anxie- 
ties, or  i>erhaps  finding  an  echo 


and  outlet  for  them  in  the  bof- 
rows  of  the  Puritan  mother,  Mrs. 
Rutter  had  merged  her  own  iden- 
tity for  the  time  in  the  character 
she  had  assumed.  As  she  stood 
there,  on  the  threshold  of  her 
chamber,  her  head  thrown  back, 
her  hand  extended,  there  was 
something  so  grand  and  statuesque 
in  her  appearance,  such  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  in  every  look  and 
gesture,  that  no  one  could  have 
beheld  her  immoved.  Hearts 
throbbed,  cheeks  srew  pale,  and 
even  men's  eyes  filled  with  hot 
tears. 

When  at  length  the  fugitive 
Royalist  was  discovered,  the  an- 
guish of  the  unliappy  mother  was 
terrible  to  behold.  With  words  of 
scorn  Ronald  drove  her  from  him. 
and  in  the  name  of  his  dead 
father,  cursed  her  under  her  own 
roof-tree.  As  he  uttered  the  last 
words^  real,  unfeigned  sob  broke 
from  Rutter  s  lips,  and  a  deep, 
pent>up  sigh  rose  from  the  auoi- 
ence  as  the  curtain  descended  and 
the  stricken  mother  sank  swooning 
on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

Alas,  the  emotions  depicted  by 

that  troubled  heart  had  been  only 

too  real !  Mrs.  Rutter  had  actually 

swooned  away,  and  lay  there  in- 

'  sensible  at  her  son's  feet. 
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The  Two  Constitutions. 

BY     A     WHITE     EEPUBLIOAN. 


POLITICAL  Constitutions  to  be 
durable  must  be  elastic ;  other- 
wise, like  that  of  England,  they 
had  better  remain  unwritten.  When 
they  begin  to  impinge  on  the  growth 
or  to  impede  the  progress  of  a 
people,  tiiey  must  be  changed. 
The  inflexible  rigour  of  Procrustean 
forms  is  incompatible  with  the 
natural  expansion  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  Constitutions  of  re- 
publics generally  make  allowance 
for  contingencies  by  provisions  for 

*  amendments,'  a  sort  of  safety- 
valve  to  prevent  revolutions.  They 
are  not,  like  the  *  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,'  a  framework  of  iron ; 
but  carefully  provided  with  move- 
able joints  and  adjustments  adapted 
to  the  operation  of  circumstances. 
A  \mtten  Constitution  professes 
and  presumes  to  embody  the  wisest 
theory  of  government  which  the 
people  who  adopt  it  are  capable  of 
framing,  and  of  obeying.  When 
self-imposed,  it  is  like  a  garment 
of  one's  own  choosing;  and  if  it 
does  not  fit,  there  is  not  only  no 
law  against  alteration,  but  a  special 
stipulation  in  the  original  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  rnodiLS 
ojyerandi  As  the  fashions  of  this 
world  change  and  pass  away,  so 
the  forms  of  government  vary  in 
accordance  with  different  climes, 
conditions,  and  epochs;  or,  as  it 
has  been  well  put  in  an  aphorism, 

*  When  circumstances  alter,  things 
themselves  must  alter.' 

In  attempting  a  comparison  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Federrf 
and  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  we  must  begin  with  the 
history  of  the  Federation  of  the 
United  States ;  examine  the  opera- 
tions and  amendments  of  the 
original  Constitution ;  and  notice 
the  changes  and  improvements 
adopted  by  the  new  Confederacy. 

VV ithout  going  back  to  the  great 
era  of  Magna  C/uirta,  when  the 
political  rights  of  the  people  were 
hi-st  f  idly  recognised,  and  '  reduced 


to  writing,'  as  the  lawyers  phrase 
it,  we  will  start  from  the  settlement 
of  the  American  colonies  ;  and 
find  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
the  cradle  of  American  uberty. 
For  it  was  there,  ii^  that  frail  but 
richly-freighted  bark,  tossed  on  an 
unknown  winter  sea,  that  the  first 
Republican  *  compact'  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  forty-one  adult 
male  '  pilgrims,'  which  contains  the 
germ  of  every  Constitution,  State 
or  Federal,  that  has  since  been 
adopted  as  an  instrument  of  self- 
government  in  the  New  World. 
The  fathers  of  New  England — 
*  forefathers,'  as  they  are  tradition- 
ally called— if  fanatics  in  religion, 
were  not  less  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Freedom  to  worship  God, 
and  freedom  to  govern  themselves, 
were  the  watchwords  inscribed  on 
their  banners,  on  the  doors  of  their 
school-houses,  and  on  the  corner- 
stones of  their  churches.  They 
were  also  well-educated  men,  as  the 
records  of  their  voyage,  kept  in 
Latin,  written  by  various  hisuids, 
and  religiously  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Plymouth^  abundantly 
show.  The  inspired  voice  of  Milton, 
singing  in  the  midst  of  his  dark- 
ness of 

That  celestial  light 
Which  never  yet  hath  shone  on  sea  or 

land, 
like  the  crepuscular  rays  announc- 
ing the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  filled 
the  hearts  of  his  Puritan  disciples 
with  courage,  hope,  and  loy. 
Carver,  Bradford,  Standish,  Fuller, 
Winslow,  Winthrop,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion mto  the  wilderness  of  the 
West,  ere  long  to  *  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.'  We  have  good  his- 
torical reason  for  believing  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Charters  for  the 
government  of  the  new  colonies 
was  drawn  by  the  master  hand  of 
the  great  Poet  of  Liberty.  When 
Sir  Harry  Vane  returned  to  Eng- 
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land  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  King  a  charter  for  the 
*  Colony  of  Ehode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,'  he  is  known 
to  have  *  passed  some  weeks  on  a 
visit  to  John  Milton  at  his  country 
seat  ]  and  that  remarkable  lUiode 
Island  Charter  bears  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  being  written  or  revised 
by  a  i)olitical  seer  as  well  as  poet, 
whose  thoughts  and  theories  ran 
centuries  ahead  of  his  time.  So 
liberal  and  elastic  w^ere  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter,  that  the 
State  of  Rliode  Island  retained  it 
as  a  Constitution  for  two  hundred 
years ;  and  so  tenaciously  did  the 
people  cling  to  it,  that  it  was  only 
tlm)wn  off  by  revolution ;  or  rather, 
after  the  al)ortive  attempt  at  revo- 
lution known  as  the  *l)orr  Rc- 
belli«)n,*  which  so  ingloriously 
fizzled  in  the  hero's  'flight  fn)m 
Chejjachet.' 

W  e  will  here  give  the  names  of 
the  original  Tliirtcen  Colonies  in 
the  order  of  their  settlement : — ^\''ir- 
giniii,  New  York  Massiichusctts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jcn<ey, 
Delaware,  Mary  hind,  Connecticut, 
Kliode  Island,  North  Can)liiia. 
South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  ana 
Georgiii.  These  colonies  existed 
under  *  i)atcnts'  granted  by  (treat 
Britjiin  to  various  *  comi)anies,' 
until  the  period  of  the  revolution. 
The  resiHictive  governors  received 
their  commissions  from  the  Crown ; 
and  they  were  generally  sent  over 
from  Kn;;land.  The  colonies,  in  all 
govennnental  affairs  were  niere 
'dependencies*  ujnm  tlu*  mother 
ct)untry.  Vir^^inia,  ^M»pularly  known 
as  the  *01d  Dominion,'  w:is  dis- 
covered in  r",84,  but  not  settled 
until  1607,  at  James-town,  cm  the 
James  Hiver,  so  nametl  in  honour 
of  the  kin;; ;  but  nrevionsly  called 
Powhatan,  after  the  eelebnitinl  In- 
dian chief  (the  fatiuT  of  INn'ahon- 
tas}  who  then  rei;;ned  in  that 
nei^'hlxiurluMMl.  The  rharter,  Knin- 
te<l  it*  Ca]>tjun  John  Smith  and  his 
associates,  eovere<l  unlimited  ter- 
ritory, extending  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Oee^m.  Put  in  i7tS4,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Vir^^inia  celled 
her  whtile  north-west  territory  to 
the  United  *States,  retaining  only, 
beyond  what  now  constitutes  her 


borders^  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
New  York,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  discovered  in  1524,  by 
the  Florentine  navigator  Varraz- 
zani,  was  settled  in  1609,  two  years 
after  Virginia,  at  Albany,  by  the 
English  navigator,  Henry  Hudson, 
whose  name  will  run  to  '  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time,'  in  the 
beautiful  river  that  bears  his  name. 
Four  years  later  the  city  of  New 
York  was  founded,  but  called  New 
Amsterdam  mitU  1664,  when 
Charles  IL  granted  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all 
the  territory,  including  New  ^'ork, 
New  England,  and  New  Jersey. 
In  1620  Massachusetts  was  settled 
by  the  Riritans  at  Plymouth,  whose 
royal  grant  included  what  became 
New  Hampshire  in  1679 ;  and  the 
State  of  Maine  in  1820. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Ameriam  colonies  during  what 
may  be  tennetl  their  minority,  it  is 
not  essential  to  our  i>resent  pur- 
j>ose  to  treat  more  |>articularly ; 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  discuss 
the  causes  which  led  t«>  the  throw- 
ing off  of  the  *  yoke  of  British  op- 
pression,' as  the  colonists  be;:aii 
to  call  the  rule  of  the  ImiuTial 
Goveniment.  One  hundred  .ind 
fifty  years  of  childhotKl  are  iwst; 
the  memorable  year  of  1776  haa 
arrived  ;  and  this  nourishing  family 
of  Thirteen  British  scions  proclaim 
their  manhood  and  declare  their 
indei>en<lence.  The  great  pn>bloni 
now  is  to  form  a  )H»litical  union, 
an  alliance  or  fcnlenitiou,  in  onler 
to  resist  the  coercive  iM»licy  of 
England  ;  in  other  words,  to  unite 
for  the  sjike  nf  strength  to  n intend 
.igainsi  acfuiimon  enemy;  to  i»re- 
pare  a  ci*nnuon  (.Vmstitution  to  en- 
sure the  enmnn>n  welfare.  The 
several  culonies  havin;;,  with  more 
or  less  rehntance,  ileeid».'<l  toseeedo 
fn»m  (irtat  Britain,  to  reln-l,  to  cut 
l<H>se  from  tht-ir  alle^^iance,  todeny 
the  divine  authority  of  kin;^ 
and  I'Stablish  an  indi-pcmleiit  na- 
tional existence,  are  Ciim]KlU'il  to 
confer  lent  e  in  selfiU'teiMi',  ni»t- 
withsianding,  even  at  that  early 
period,  the  ctilonial  elements  wi-ro 
nwlically  incon;TUous.  Tlu-  P.iri- 
tiuH  of  New  Knghiud.  and  the 
liomauitits  oi    ^iar>'Und   diil   not 
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ooalesoe  from  any  feeling  of  per- 
sonal affinity,  but  for  the  aAe  of 
personal  security ;  while  the  Cavar 
tiers  of  Georgia  and  the  CSarolinas 
could  onlv  be  induced  by  the  oom- 
mon  bond  of  danger  to  unite  their 
fate  and  fortune  with  the  Dutch  of 
New  York,  the  Quakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  Baptists  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Prom  the  passage  of  the  notori- 
ous Stamp  Act  in  1765,  followed 
by  the  duties  on  paper,  glass,  and 
tea  in  1767,  the  colonies  were  agi> 
tated  by  a  series  of  incipient  re- 
volts, resulting  in  the  collision  at 
liezington  on  the  19th  of  ApiiL 
1775,  and  the  battle  of  Bunker-hill 
on  the  following  17th  of  Jun&  For 
some  ten  years  of  discontent  the 
local  legislatures  had  been  passing 
*  resolutions'  of  resistance  i  and  the 
feeling  of  hostility  was  growing 
more  and  more  intense,  until  the 
enmity  of  the  colonists  culminated 
in  the  formal  declaration  of  war 
and  independence  on  the  4th  of 
July,  177a  This  famous '  declan^ 
tion'  was  put  forth  by  a  Congress 
composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent and  earnest  manifesto; 
broadly  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
people;  recapitulating  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colonists :  and  addinjy^ 
what  would  be  called  oy  an  Amen- 
can  Convention  of  the  present  day, 
a  *  platform'  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. This  world-renowned  De- 
claration of  Independence'  contains 
not  only  an  elaboration  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  *  Mayflower  compact,' 
but  much  of  the  thought  and  lan- 
guage previously  expressed  in  the 
Virginia  *  Bill  of  Bights,'  adopted 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1776,  subse- 
quently repeated  in  the  '  Articles 
of  Confederation'  in  1781.  and 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1787,  the  organic  instru-  * 
ment  of  government  which  we  are 
about  to  consider  as  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  great  work  of  the  *  Fathers 
of  the  BepubUc,'  as  they  are  reve- 
rently called,  the  American  people 
have  always  been  taught  to  regard 
as  'a  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom,' second  only  in  sanctity  to 


'the  Oovenant  which  ihe^  Lord 
gave  onto  Moses.*  It  was  not  the 
nroduct  of  a  day,  but  the  result  of 
long  and  patient  labour;  and  its 
operations  were  desiffned,  not  for  a 
generation,  but  for  ail  time.  jMo 
ptrpeUta  was  its  original  motto. 
It  18  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
intelligwt  liberalism  of  the  most 
advanced  governments  of  the 
epoch ;  and  salted,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  by  every  'savinff 
dause'  which  could  be  gathered 
£rom  the  records  of  antecedent  le- 
sdslation.  Qredan  justice  and 
Boman  liberty,  the  serene  and 
h<mefal  soul  of  Plato^  and  the  braver 
and  independent  spirit  of  Brutus, 
meet  and  mini^e  as  elemental  con- 
stituents in  this  great  provisionr— 
and  prevision,  we  may  add,  of  self- 
government.  It  may  juetly  be  re- 
garded as  the  net  result— the  sum 
total  of  all  that  the  world  at  that 
time  knew  of  the  philos^h^  of 
human  government — the  mut  oC 
a  political  e]g[>erience  extending 
back  to  the  misty  morning  of  the 
*  Mosaic  dispensation.'  Tne  con- 
stitutions of  monarchies,  as  well  as 
of  republics,  ancient  and  modem, 
were  distilled,  as  it  were^  in  order 
to  di8a>ver  a  sort  of  political  elixir 
for  the  grand  experiment  of  a  new 
democracy  in  a  new  world.  Each 
of  the  Sovereign  States  about  to  be 
confederate  contributed  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  provision  or 
suggestion  from  its  own  constitu- 
tion: while  all  were  anxiously 
watching  the  process  of  formation 
which  was  to  embody  and  crystal- 
lize the  ne  plus  vJUra  system  cS  firee 
government  Long  was  the  labour, 
excited  the  discussions,  fearful  the 


that  brought  forth  the  model  con- 
stitution .of  '  the  model  Bepublia' 
Contrasting  that  period  with  this, 
one  can  hardly  help  repeating  the 
sad  conclusion  of  the  poet-* 

A  thoonnd  yean  aoAroe  eenre  to  £nm  a 

State, 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  daat 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution. 

The  revolution  is  successftd ;  the 
Seven  Years'  War  is  ended;  the 
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independence  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies is  achieYQd.^  In  1783  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
is  signed,  and  the  national  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States  is  ac- 
knowledged and  recognised  by 
Foreign  Powers.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  1787,  after  a  session  of 
four  months,  tne  Congress  of  the 
United  States  completed  and 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  it  now  is,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  'amendments'  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  added. 
The  casual  or  careless  reader  of 
history  is  apt  to  confound  the  *  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation*  of  1781 
with  the  Constitution  of  1787.  The 
former,  although  intended  to  effect 
*  a  perpetual  union'  after  serving  as 
a  treaty  of  alliance  during  the  war, 
were  entirely  superseded  by  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  although  the 
latter  retained  much  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  original  *  Articles.' 
As  an  illustration  of  this  identity 
of  principle  and  language  we  quote, 
of  the  *  Confederation,' — 

Article  II.  *  Each  State  retains 
its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence; and  every  i>ower,  juris- 
diction, and  right  which  is  not  by 
this  Confederation  .expressly  dele- 
gated to  tlic  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.' 

And  f  n)m  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^  of  the '  amendments' 
added  before  its  adoption — 

AHicle  X,  *Thc  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  Stat4»  bv  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.' 

TiicHC,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
the  texts  fn>m  which  the  State 
Riglits  party,  or  Seces-sionists,  de- 
rive their  constitutional  authority 
for  dissolving  the  Union.  The 
reasons  for  abrogating  the  *  Articles 
of  Confederation,'  which  were  alto- 
gether t(M)  liKKJcly  and  va;,'ucly 
framed  for  practical  operation  as 
organic  laws,  are  thus  briefly  stated 
in  the  *  preamble'  to  the  Constitu- 
tion : — 

*  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfei't  union,  establisii  justice,  en- 
sure dome:>tic  tranquillity,  provide 


for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.' 

The  Constitution  then  proceeds 
with  the  usual  formalities  to  create 
the  Government,  which  is  divided 
into  three  departments — ^legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial— explicitly 
defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
each.  There  shall  be  a  Federal 
Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  person  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative wno  is  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  been 
seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives shall  choose  their  own 
Speaker,  and  it  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment.  The 
Senate  shall  be  comi>osed  of  two 
members  from  each  State,  elected 
for  six  years  by  the  Legislature 
thereof.  The  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  powers  of  Congress 
are  limited  to  specific  subjects  of 
legislation.  To  lay  taxes  and  levy 
duties  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare,  to  coin  and  to  1>orn>w 
money,  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post  nmtes,  to  declare  war,  to  raise 
annies,  to  provide  a  navy,  to  regu- 
late foreign  relations,  kc,  kc.  Ihe 
executive  power  is  invested  in  the 
President,  who  shall  be  elected  fur 
four  years.  He  must  be  a  native- 
l)oni  citizen,  not  under  thirty-five 
years,  and  for  fourteen  years  a  re- 
sident within  the  United  StatesL 
Before  entering  on  the  execution  of 
his  office,  he  must  take  the  follow- 
ing oath : — 

*  I  do  solemnly  swear  ^nr  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  l*rositlent  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  U'st  of  my 
ability,  prcsene,  j»rotect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.*  lie  is  C(»mniandiT  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  na>'y  of  the  L'nitcd 
Stati-s,  and  of  the   militia  of  the 
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several  States,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  Vice-President  is  ex 
officio  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  invested  in  '  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  such  inferior  Courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establisL'  The 
judges  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  and  shall  re- 
ceive a  compensation,  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  m  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
in  open  court.  No  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted 
The  Constitution  guarantees  a 
republican  form  of  government  to 
each  State,  and  provides  for  its 
own  amendments.  It  i)rohibits 
titles  of  nobility;  prescribes  the 
modes  of  electing  and  appointing 
Federal  officers;  and  enacts  the 
*  Fugitive  Slave  Law,'  thereby  re- 
cognising the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  by  the  following  clause  of 
Article  iV.,  section  2— ^No  person 
held  to  service  or  labour  m  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labour 
may  be  due.'  We  allude  to  these 
main  features  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, not  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism,  but  merely  to  refresh  the- 
memory  of  the  reader.  To  relate 
when,  how,  and  why  it  was  adopted, 
to  point  out  some  of  its  practical 
defects,  and  to  note  the  changes  in 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  *  Con- 
federate States  of  America,'  is  the 
more  immediate  object  of  the  pre- 
sent essay.  The  Constitution  of 
1787,  which  is  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  was 
formed  by  a  Convention,  presided 


over  by  George  Washington,  a  de- 
puty from  Virginia,  and  embraced 
the  honoured  names  of  many  '  re- 
volutionary sires'  who  had  already 
'made  themselves  immortal'  hy 
signing  the  '  Dedaiation  of  Inde- 
pendence.' These  patriotic  men 
were  literally  the  'Fathers  of  the 
Bepublic,'  ^^ose  d^enerate  sons, 
rejoicing  in  their  uheritance  of 
fame,  still  claim  to  rankamon^  the 
aristocracy  of  America,  in  spite  of 
tihe  more  brilliant  attractions  of 
the  order  of  '£1  Dorado,'  and  the 
popular  preference  for  the  'Al- 
mighty Dollar.'  In  reporting  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, Washington  wrote  officially 
a  memorable  letter,  replete  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  deliberative 
body  over  which  he  had  so  long 
and  with  such  patient  digni^ 
presided,  from  which  we  quote  the 
concluding  portion.  'In  all  our 
deliberations  on  this  subject,  we 
ke^t  steadily  in  our  view  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest 
interest  of  every  true  American— • 
the  consolidation  of  our  union-^in 
which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
fdicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  na- 
tional existence.  This  important 
consideration,  kriously  and  deeplv 
impressed  on  our  minds,  led  each 
State  in  the  Convention  to  be  less 
rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magni- 
tude than  might  have  been  other- 
wise expected :  and  thus  the  Con- 
stitution whicn  we  now  present  is 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of  unity,  and 
of  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession, which  the  peculiarity  of 
our  poUtical  situation  rendered  in- 
dispensable. That  it  will  meet  the 
full  and  entire  approbation  of  evenf 
^te  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected ; 
but  each  will  doubtless  conclude, 
that  had  her  interest  been  alone 
consulted,  the  consequences  miffht 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable 
or  injurious  to  others.  That  it  is 
liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  hope  and  believe  ;  that 
It  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare 
of  that  country  so  dear  to  us  aU« 
and  secure  her  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, is  our  most  ardent  wish.' 
These  words  of  wisdom  and  oonci- 
liation^  which  inspire  a  new  feeling 
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of  reverence  as  often  as  we  repeat 
them, — coming  from  one  who  liad 
eani&d  the  name  of  *  The  Saviour 
of  his  Country  *  the  heroic  leader 
of  that  long  and  desperate  struggle 
for  liberty  and  x>cacc, — from  him 
who  had  been  baptized  with  fire 
on  fields  of  glory,  and  whom 
*  Nature  had  left  chiidlcHS  that  his 
Country  might  call  him  Father,' — 
the.se  words  were  promptly  an- 
swered by  Congrass  in  the  follow- 
ing Resolution : — 

*  Resolved  unanimouslif,  that  the 
said  report,  with  the  liesolutions 
and  Letter  accompanying  the  same, 
be  transmitted  to  the  several  legis- 
latures, in  order  to  be  submitted  to 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
in  each  State  by  the  i)eople  thereof, 
in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of 
the  convention  made  and  provided 
in  that  c:ise/     The  last  article  of 
the  Constitution  required  that  nine 
out  of  the  tliirtecn  JStJites  sliould 
accept  it  in  conformity  with  the 
above  Itcsolution   before  the  go- 
vernment it  creatcil  could  be  legally 
and  tinally  esUiblisheil ;  and  the 
Ctjustitution  has  now  to  pass  the 
ordcfil  of  popular  ratification.   The 
debates  which  ensui^d  in  the  loc;d 
leginlalures  and  conventions  when 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  put 
uiHin  its  ]>as>iige  are  exceedingly 
voluminous  and   inteR'sting;  and 
each  Stiite  preserves  these  *j»n)- 
cee( lings '  anting  its  most  curious 
and  valuable  reeords.     There  was 
no  end  of  argument  for  and  against 
the  Constitution ;  while  the  reiu*ons 
urged  Inr  its  atloption,  reject  it  »n,f»r 
modi  11  <  ill  ion,  di  tie  red  in   ditlerent 
sections.      On   the  declaratitm   of 
independence,   tiie    several   States 
fonned    C^justitutiuns    ft»r    them- 
selves, or  leniiMlelled  their  existing 
charters ;  and  while  all  were  aim- 
ing t«)  secure  the  siinu;  general  ol)- 
ject,  each  hat  I  its  local  jieculiarity, 
nr  what   has   since   obtained    the 
harder  name  ot'   'sectional  preju- 
dice.'     .Mjis.^achuselts   and   Soutli 
Cjut>lina  were  abnrijziiial  antiptMles 
on   many    fundamental   points  of 
legi>lation  ;  and  it  is  imt  nece.ssiiry 
tt»  add  that  thediiren-iice^  between 
them  have  been  ctMitinually  wiilen- 
ing,  until  unit»n  is  innm'.siblcand 
connexion    undesirable.      Ten    of 


the  States  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion on  or  before  the  26th  of 
June,  1788;  while  New  Yoric, 
Khode  Island,  and  North  Carolina, 
obstinately  remained  out  under  the 
organization  of  1781,  that  *  per- 
petual union,'  of  short  duration, 
formed  during  the  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defence.  These  ten 
States,  in  Januaiy,  1789,  appointed 
electors  to  choose  a  chief  magis- 
trate ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April 
following,  George  Washington  waa 
elected  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  Statea  In  the  meantime, 
the  State  of  Now  York  came  into 
the  Union,  but  not  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Go- 
vernment. At  this  time  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  'United  Colonies" 
constituted  three  independent  Re- 
publics. The  United  States ;  the 
State  of  lvh<Mle  Island;  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  The  lat- 
ter yielded  to  the  federation  in 
November,  1789;  and  Khode  Island 
at  a  still  later  period.  The  Go- 
vernment, now  fairly  in  operation, 
is  composed  of  thirteen  *  sovereign 
and  inaependent  Stiites,'  embracing 
a  ])opulation  of  aljout  4000,000, 
including  700,000  slaves,  and  60,000 
free  negr« )es.  ( )f  the  Amendments 
to  the  (V institution,  proposed  by 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States, 
we  will  (juotc  two  of  the  articles 
which  have  a  special  bearing  on 
recent  events. 

Artidt  /.  *  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  R-li.i:i(m,  or  jirohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  ;  or  abridging  tne 
freedom  of  speech,  or  t»f  the  i»re!«; 
or  the  riu'ht  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  as^trinble.  and  to  ] petition  the 
( fnvernincnt  for  a  reiire.-vs  of  grie- 
vances.* 

Aii.rh'  IV.  *The  right  of  the 
people  t«)  l»e  secure  in  their  j»er- 
si.ns  ImUM's,  papers,  and  efiects 
again ■^t  TiiiR-asnnable  searches  and 
seizures,  >hall  nut  be  violated  :  and 
1)11  warrant-  shall  issue,  but  uinm 
probable  cause,  support e<l  by  oath 
or  alii rniat inn,  «ind  particularly  de- 
st'ribin;;  the  place  tt>  Ik?  searched, 
ami  the  person  or  things  t<»  be 
seizi-*!.* 

Header -4  of  the  current  hist  'ryiif 
tiie  iKk^rting  iiour  kni>w  well  how 
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recklessly  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  violated. 
Bat  the  great  and  aU-absorfoing 
question  of  the  moment  is  that 
which  rdates  to  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  States ;  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact; in  a  word,  to  the  fearfdlljr 
disputed  and  desperately  contested 
rigtu  ofBecemon.  Upon  this  point 
we  will  simply  adduce  a  few  *  au- 
thorities,' including  declarations 
put  forth  in  the  Constitutions  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  opinions 
of  eminent  individuals  known  and 
respected  as  Hhe  Fathers  of  the 
Bepublia'  It  is  the  very  first 
principle  asserted  by  democracy, 
that  all  power  is  derived  from,  ana 
vested  m^  the  people ;  that  the 
political  right  to  rule  is  rather  of 
subterranean  than  of  superter- 
ranean  origin  *  and  it  is  the  lead- 
ing dogma  of  every  Republican 
State  in  the  American  Umon,  that 
the  Federal  Government  derives 
all  its  power  by  delegated  autho- 
rity from  the  States  wmch  compose 
it.  Here  is  the  subtle  point  which 
has  employed  the  tongues  and  pens 
of  the  sophists  and  casuists,  from 
the  formation  of  the  Union  in  1781, 
to  its  dissolution  in  i860.  The 
people  are  sovereign,  the  States  are 
sovereign  and  independent;  and 
the  Federal  or  ISupreTne  Govern- 
ment is  but  an  'agent'  of  the 
people,  who  have  instructed  the 
States  to  delegate  to  t<,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  certain 
specific  powers  and  prescribed 
duties !  Without  entering  into  the 
knotty  argument  involving  the 
Bights  of  States,  we  will  quote 
what  the  States  themselves  have  de- 
clared iu  their  own  Constitutions. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire assert : — 

*The  people  of  this  common- 
wealth have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
State ;  and  do,  and  for  ever  here- 
after shall,  exercise  and  enjoy  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter 
be,  by  them  expressly  Megated  to 
the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.' 

South  Carolina  and  Illinois  as- 


sart—^  All  power  is  originally  vested 
in  the  people ;  and  all  free  govern- 
ments are  ionnded  on  their  autho- 
rity, and  are  instituted  for  their 
peace,  safety^  and  hapmness.' 

Iowa,  Cahfomia^  New  Jersey. 
Miimesota,  and  Ohio,  assert — *  Jul 
political  power  is  inneient  in  the 
pec^e.  Govmunent  is  iMtitarted 
for  the  protection^  secuiity,  mod 
benefit  01  the  people;  ana  they 
have  the  right  at  all  times  to  alter 
or  reform  tne  same  whenever  the 
public  good  may  require  it' 

Missouri  asserts— 'That  the 
people  of  this  State  have  the  in- 
herent, sole,  and  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  tne  internal  government 
and  police  thereof,  and  of  altering 
and  abolishing  their  Constitution 
and  form  of  government,  when- 
ever it  mav  be  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  nappiness.' 

The  Virginia  Constitutionadopted  • 
in  1851,  asserts— *  That  govern- 
ment is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit,  protection, 
and  security  of  the  people,  nation, 
or  community ;  of  all  the  various 
modes  and  forms  of  government, 
that  is  best  which  is  capable  of 

E reducing  the  greatest  decree  of 
appiness  and  safety,  and  is  most 
effectually  secured  against  the 
dangers  of  maladministration ;  and 
that  when  any  government  shall 
be  found  inadequate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  minority  of  the 
commumty  hath  an  mdubitable, 
inalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it.  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  judged 
most  conducive  to  the  public 
weaL' 

Maryland  asserts—'  That  all 
government  of  ri^t  originates  from 
uie  people,  is  founded  in  compact 
only,  and  instituted  solely  for  the 
gooa  of  the  whole  j  and  they  have 
at  all  times^  accordmg  to  the  mode 
prescribed  m  this  Constitution,  the 
inalienable  ri^t  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.' 

Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Indiana,  Arkansas,  Oreg(»i» 
and  Maine,  assert—'  That  all  power 
is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all 
£ree  goreniments  are  rounded  on 
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their  authority,  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness ; 
for  the  advancement  of  these  ends, 
they  have  at  all  times  an  inalien- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  alter, 
reform^  or  abolish  their  Govern- 
ment m  such  manner  as  they  may 
think  proper/ 

Connecticut,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Texas,  assert — 
'  That  all  political  power  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  people,  and  all  free 
Governments  are  founded  on  their 
authority,  and  instituted  for  their 
benefit ;  and  that  they  have  at  aU 
times  an  undeniable  and  indefea- 
sible right  to  alter  their  form  of 
Governuient  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  think  expedient.'  These 
unanimous  and  repeated  declara- 
tions of  the  States,  as  they  for- 
mallv  entered  the  Union  one  after 
another,  until  the  Federated 
family  grew  from  thirteen  to  thirty- 
four,  are  sufficiently  explicit  uptm 
the  Democratic  theory  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
In  regard  to  the  nature,  intent, 
and  durability  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact, let  us  seek  an  exposition  in 
the  opinions  of  *  the  Fathers.' 

Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  who 
early  foresaw  the  danger  of  con- 
flict between  two  co-existent  sove- 
reignties, in  his  speecli  before  the 
Convention,  in  1788,  says: — *This 
Constitution  does  not  attempt  to 
coerce  sovereign  l>odie8.  States  in 
their  political  cai>acity.  No  coer- 
cion is  apj)licable  to  such  bodies 
but  tiiat  of  ananned  force.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union  by  sending  «an  armed 
force  :igainst  a  delintiuent  Stiite, 
it  would  involve  the  good  and  bad, 
tlie  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the 
same  calamity.  But  Irtjnl  coercion 
singles  out  the  giiiltv  individual, 
and  punishes  Aim  for  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  Union.'  Shennan,  of 
the  sivme  State,  and  on  the  same 
occasion,  says  : — *The  Clovenunent 
of  the  United  States  being  Federal, 
and  instituted  by  a  number  of 
sovereign  States  for  the  better  se- 
curity of  tiieir  rights  and  the  ad- 
vancement oi  tlieir  interests,  they 
may  l>e  considereil  as  so  many 
pillars  to  sup]>ort  it ;  and  by  the 
exerci.se  of  the  State  Ooverumeuts, 


peace  and  good  order  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  place  most  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment as  well  as  at  the  centre.' 

Chief  Justice  Law  says : — *  This 
General  Government  rests  upon  the 
State  Governments  for  its  support 
It  is  like  a  vast  and  magnificent 
bridge,  built  upon  thirteen  strong 
and  stately  pillars :  now,  the  rulers 
who  occupy  the  bridge  cannot  be 
so  beside  themselves  as  to  knock 
away  the  pillars  which  support  the 
whole  fabric' 

Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  con- 
servative mind  inclined  to  consoli- 
dation, admits  that — 'Each  State 
possesses  in  itself  fidl  i)ower  of 
uovernment,  and  can  at  once,  in  a 
regular  way,  take  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  its  rights.  It  can 
enter  into  a  regular  plan  of  defence 
with  the  forces  of  tlie  conmiunity 
at  its  command ;  it  can  immediately 
form  connexions  with  its  neigh- 
bours, or  even  with  foreign  powera, 
if  nece.s.sary.' 

Mr.  Coxe,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  says :— *  As  under 
the  old,  so  under  the  new  Federml 
Constitution,  the  Thirteen  United 
States  were  not  intendeilto  be,  and 
really  are  not,  consolidateil  in  such 
manner  ns  to  absorb  or  destmy  the 
sovereignties  of  the  several  States.* 

The  eloquent  Patrick  Henrj',  of 
Virginia,  wliose  clarion  voice  hur- 
ried thousands  to  the  kittle  fields 
of  the  Revolution,  strenuously  oj>- 
]>osed  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  he  thought  had  'an 
awful  squinting  towards  m<  uiarchy.' 
In  speaking  of  the  ]N)\vers  con- 
ferred on  the  President,  he  says — 
*  Can  he  not,  :it  the  heaii  of  his 
army,  beat  down  every  oi»|K)sition? 
Away  with  your  President !  We 
.shall  have  a  Kintj ;  the  army  will 
s;dute  Itim  monjireh  ;  your  militia 
will  leave  you,  and  i\^Ah  in  making 
him  King,  and  tight  a;;ainsc  you : 
And  what  have  you  to  oppose  to 
this  force  \  What  will  then  beci »nie 
of  yt»ur  righbsf  Will  wA  *0.»JuU 
dtsfifttixm  tnfue  /' 

liandolph,  of  the  s;inie  .^tatf,  said 
— 'Although  ci»enMt)n  is  an  indis- 
l>ens;ible  ingredient,  ii  uu^^ht  not 
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to  be  directed  agamst  a  State,  as  a 
State,  it  being  impossible  to  at- 
tempt it,  except  by  olockading  the 
trade  of  the  delinquent,  or  carrying 
war  into  its  bowels.  Even  if  these 
violent  scenes  were  attempted,  both 
of  them  might  perhaps  be  defeated 
by  the  scantiness  of  the  public 
chest.'  [Mr.  Chase's  paper-mill  was 
not  invented  yet.]  *^ut  how  shall 
we  speak  of  the  intrusion  of  troops  ? 
Shall  we  arm  citizens  against 
citizens,  and  habituate  them  to 
shed  lundred  blood?  Shall  we 
risk  the  inflicting  of  wounds  which 
will  generate  a  rancour  never  to 
be  subdued?  Would  there  be  no 
room  to  fear  that  an  army  accus- 
tomed to  fight  for  the  establishment 
of  authority,  would  salute  an  em- 
peror of  their  own  ?  Let  us  not 
bring  these  things  into  jeopardy.' 

And  what  says  Washington,  the 
Faier  Patrice  ? — *  I  am  not  a  blind 
admirer  (for  I  saw  the  imperfections 
of  the  Constitution  I  aided  in  the 
birth  of  before  it  was  handed  to 
the  public);  but  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  at  this  time  ;  that  it  is  free 
from  many  of  the  imperfections 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  that 
it,  or  disunion f  is  before  us  to  choose 
from.' 

Benjamin  Franklin — of  wliom 
it  was  said,  *the  lightnings  of 
heaven  yielded  to  his  philosophy* 
— ^in  his  last  speech  in  the  Federal 
Convention  says — *I  do  not  en- 
tirely approve  of  this  Constitution 
at  present.  I  agree  to  this  Consti- 
tution with  all  its  faults,  if  they 
are  such,  because  I  think  a  genend 
government  necessary  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  form  of  government  but 
what  may  be  a  blessing  if  well  ad- 
ministered ;  and  I  believe,  further, 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  ad-- 
ministered  for  a  course  of  years, 
and  can  only  end  in  despotism, 
as  other  forms  have  done  before  it, 
when  the  people  shall  have  become 
so  con-upted  as  to  need  despotic 
government,  being  incapable  of  any 
other.'    Franklin  was  a  prophet. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
said — '  The  Constitution  proposed 
has  few,  if  any,  federal  f eatures^ 
but  is  rather  a  system  of  «a  * 
government' 


Bichard  Henry  Lee,  of  '\^ginia, 
said — 'This  Constitution  abounds 
with  useful  relations;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  liable  to  strong 
and  fundamental  objections.' 

Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  speaks 
of  the  Constitution  as  'an  act  of 
incorporation;'  and  Bufos  King 
'  considers  it  as  a  omimtssttm.  under 
which  it  will  be  the  guaroian  of 
State  Bights.' 

Mr.  Madison  says—'  The  powers 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment  are  no 
further  valid  than  th^  are  plainly 
authorized  by  the  Constitution; 
and  in  case  of  the  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  granted  bv  that  compa^^ 
the  States  have  a  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  intenere.* 

John  Oumcy  Adams  says — ^'If 
the  da^  shall  come— mav  Heaven 
avert  it !— when  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  these  States  shall  be 
aUenated  from  each  other,  when 
this  fraternal  spirit  shall  ^ve  way 
to  cold  indifiference,  or  collisions  of 
interest  shall  fester  into  hatred, 
then  the  bonds  of  political  associa- 
tion will  not  hold  together  parties 
no  longer  attracted  by  the  magne- 
tism of  conciliated  interests  and 
kimdljr  ^rmpathies ;  and  far  better 
will  it  be  for  the  people  of  tiie 
disunited  States  to  part  in  friend- 
ship from  each  other  than  to  be  hdd 
together  bv  restraint,^  This  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  was  President, 
and  whose  fiAther  was  President  oi 
the  United  States,  but  whose  son 
is  now  preaching  a  very  different 
doctrine  into  the  diplomatic  ears 
of  the  Court  of  St  James. 

Henry  day,  whose  noble  motto, 
'/  had  rather  be  right  than  to  be 
President,*  prevented  him  from  at- 
taining the  position  for  which 
nature  designed  him,  and  to  which 
the  better  portion  of  the  people 
nominated  him,  says — ^'When  my 
State  is  right,  when  it  has  cause 
for  resistance,  when  t^rranny,  and 
wrong,  and  oppression  insufferable 
arise,  I  will  share  her  fortunes.' 
No  one  can  doubt  where  the  'gal- 
lant Harry  of  the  West*  would  be 
found,  had  the  calamity  which  he 
so  long  contended  against  arrived 
before  his  manly  form  wael  laid  to 
rest  in  the  peaceful  shades  of 
Ashland.    Bat  it  was  better  tiluit 
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Cicero  should  die  at  his  Tusculom 
Uian  be  strangled  in  the  groves 
of  Terracina.  Mr.  Webster,  whose 
eloquent  prayer,  that  he  might  close 
his  eyes  in  death  before  seeing  the 
*  broken  and  dishonoured  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union/ 
is  as  familiar  as  the  litany, 
in  speaking  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, says — *A  bargain  broken 
on  one  side,  is  broken  on  all 
sides.* 

James  T.  Brady,  the  eloquent 
New  York  advocate,  recently  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
says,  in  1850 — *If  any  number  of 
the  States  seek  to  invade  the  rights 
of  any  others,  those  assailed  have 
the  right  both  to  complain  and  to 
resint,' 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  for  many 
years  United  States  Senator  for 
Wew  Y(»rk,  now  the  Attomey- 
Genenil  of  that  State,  formerly 
declared,  with  his  eye  on  the  Presi- 
dential chair — *The  Union  is  not 
to  be  maintained  by  force.' 

Cliancellor  Walworth,  of  New 
York,  says — *  It  would  be  as  brutal 
to  send  men  to  butcher  their 
brothers  of  the  Southern  States,  as 
it  would  be  to  massiicre  tliem  in 
the  Northern  States/ 

Seiiivtor  Brcckenridgc,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Southern  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  i860, 
who  ser^'ed  as  Vice-President  under 
Buchanan,  and  wiio  is  now  serving 
as  bri;;iulier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  says  —  *  Secession 
ends  our  federative  systoiiu  All 
the  (U'lu^^ited  )M»werH  revert  to  the 
Stilt  OS.  T/if  ) tower  to  otfrct  rtsidex 
wnrh*  rr.^ 

The  Demoonitic  State  Conven- 
tion jtsscnibliMl  at  Albany,  t hi*  State 
capital  of  New  York,  in  March, 
i8<n,  1 1  el  i  be  rat  fly  imt  ft»rth  the 
folh)wiii;;  declaration: — *Wu  will 
oppttsi'  any  atteni]»t  on  the  ]iart  of 
the  Hopubliojins  in  |H>wer  to  make 
any  armed  ag^e.^*tion,  under  the 
pica  of  enforcing  tiir  law**,  «ir  pre- 
serving;    the    Union,    ujM>n    the 

Soiitheni  States. The  w«ir.st 

an<l  nio.st  inetl'ective  arrruineiit  that 
ciui  W  addressiH;!  by  the  Fcdenil 
Ctovernnu'ut  t>r  its  adiierin-r  nn-ni- 
bers  to  till?  seociliii;;  St;iti*s  is  civil 
war.     Civil  war  >Kill  not  rc-store 


the  Union,  but  will  drfeai  for  i 
its  rfcongtructiofk' 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  filled  with 
dignity  and  grace  almost  every 
political  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
P|eople  below  the  very  highest,  be- 
sides filling  the  pulj)it  of  a  Boston 
church  an(i  the  President's  cliair  of 
Harvard  University,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Boston  CoHrimr,  on  the  2iid 
of  Febniary,  1861,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  sensible  and 
conclusive  paragraph : — *  To  expect 
to  hold  fifteen  States  in  the  Union 
by  force  is  preposten>us.  The  ides 
of  civil  war,  accompanied  as  it 
would  be  by  servile  insurrection,  is 
too  monstn>us  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  If  our  sister  States 
wish  to  leave  us,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  let  them  go  in  neace.' 

It  is  but  just  to  ado,  however, 
tliat  several  of  these  eminent  men 
whose  o])inions  we  have  quoted, 
have,  since  uttering  them,  fallen 
victims  to  the  *  war  fever,'  and  are 
now  among  the  advocates  of  'the 
Union  at  any  cost'  It  seems  to  be 
as  hard  for  an  American  ix>liticiaii 
to  resist  the  current  01  ]X)piilar 
favour,  no  nuitter  which  way.  or  to 
what  end  it  may  nin,  as  it  is  for 
*them  that  have  riches  to  enter 
into  tlic  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

We  have  now  briefly  glanced  at 
the  origin  and  fonnation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  cited 
o])inions,  sufficient,  we  think,  in 
num1>er  and  authority,  to  enable 
not  only  the  i>olitica1  student,  bat 
the  coniinon  reader,  to  interj^ret  the 
text  in  the  .spirit  of  the  writers. 
Fnnn  tlie  day  of  the  aih»ption  ci 
this  instninu'ut  of  Govennnent  in 
17S7,  to  the  fateful  hour  of  its  dis- 
solution in  iS^w,  the  prtvise  intent 
and  purpose  of  certain  clauses  and 

ttlirase-^  of  the  Con.stitution  have 
►eon  thenn'-j  i»t  peri-etual  ooiitro- 
versy  in  llie  Fetlerd  Le;nslature. 
r»ut  amidst  all  tlie  wrandin?,  in 
Con;:re'<s  auil  ««ut  of  ('on;rrfss.  1ie> 
twiM'u  Ntrii't  Const nKtii)msts'*I-A- 
titinliiiariaiis.'  aii-l  *  .Sate  !{i;rhta' 
jiiirtiis,  tl:e  jHiiph*  i.i"  all  secti<»ns 
and  ol  all  r]a^'i«-s  have  beeii  taiuht 
til  ri",':i:il  .nnd  revere  ihf  Supreme 
C»«wrt  if  li.-^  I'liiteil  Siat.s.  \vh«kfle  . 
opiiiiiMi-^  ;*liould  fur  ever  settle  the 
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qnestion  of  the  constitutionality  of 
Any  act  of  the  Federal  Congress,  as 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  their 
liberties.  It  remained  for  the  party 
now  in  power  at  Washington  to 
raise  the  first  threat  of  revolution 
against  the  Supreme  Court,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  recent  decision 
contravening  the  theories  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Northern  Abolition- 
ists. Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  election- 
eering speech  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
i860,  sneered  at  tne  decision  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  the  famous  *  Dred 
Scott  case  ;*  and  said,  *  the  Court 
have  decided  it  in  a  sort  ofvxiy^  by 
a  bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and 
they  not  quite  agreeing  with  one 
another  in  the  reasons  for  making 
it,'  &c.  (fee.  He  proceeded  in  this 
vein  of  detraction  to  say  that  the 
judges  were  mistaken  in  facts,  and 
sought,  both  by  accusation  and 
inuendo,  to  bring  the  Supreme 
Court  into  popular  contempt.  No 
wonder  the  Conservatives  began  to 
feel  alarmed,  or  that  the  Democra- 
tic Convention  that  nominated 
Dou^s  should  put  forth  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  as  the  first  plank 
in  their  *  platform:'  *That  the  De- 
mocratic party  will  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  questions 
of  constitutional  law.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  re- 
modelling of  the  Supreme  Court 
was,  and  perhaps  is,  one  of  the  re- 
volutionary dreams  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Whether  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion, is  a  question  too  absurd  for 
grave  discussion.  It  evidently  was 
not  intended  as  a  series  of  articles 
drawn  up  for  a  limited  partnership. 
But  that  the  several  *  sovereign  and 
independent  States'  comprising  the 
political  league,  or  compact,  or 
federation,  believed  in  certain  *  re- 
served rights,'  no  one  can  reason- 
ably doubt  •  among  tliese  the  right 
of /Secession  is  the  most  prominent 
and  the  most  important ;  and 
neither  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Constitution,  nor  in  the  opinions  of 
the  men  who  framed  it,  ao  we  find 
any  law  or  authority  for  coercing  a 


sovereign  State  by  the  exercise  of 
Federal  power.  On  the  contrary, 
all  such  propositions  were  repeat- 
edly voted  down  in  the  Convention, 
and  utterly  repudiated  by  the 
States. 

Having  now  come  to  the  formal, 
overt  act  of  Secession,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Secession  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, i860,  and  the  attack  on 
the  Federal  fort  in  the  harbour  of 
Charleston  on  the  12th  of  April 
following  by  the  forces  of  the 
State,  let  us  refer  to  the  formation 
'and  adoption  of  the  new  Confede- 
rate Constitution,  and  notice  parti- 
cularly the  points  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  political  parentage 
it  so  closely  resembles. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  seces- 
sion was  *  a  foregone  conclusion.* 
The  election  was  held  in  November, 
and  between  the  two  Democratic 
candidates,  Douglas  and  Brecken- 
ridge,  the  Republican  candidate, 
although  in  the  minority  by  over  a 
million  of  votes,  was,  nevertheless, 
legally  and  constitutionally  elected. 
Early  in  the  following  month  the 
State  of  South  Cajrolina  openly 
called  a  convention  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  seceding  from  the  Union. 
This  convention  consisted  of  160 
members,  who,  after  mature  ana 
formal   deliberation,  unanimously 

Sassed  the  following  ordinance, 
issolving  the  tie  of  aJlegiance 
which  bound  them  to  the  Federal 
Government : — 

'We,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  convention  assembled,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  con- 
vention on  the  23rd  day  of  May. 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  States  was  ratified,  and 
also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of 
the  general  assembly  of  this  State, 
ratifying  the  amendments  of  the 
said  Constitution,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina 
and  the  other  States,  imder  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, is  hereby  dissolved.'     This 
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ordinance  was  proclaimed  to  the 
people,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion of  grievances,  and  reasons 
which  had  compelled  them  to  take 
this  step  ;  and  from  the  moment 
the  cannon  of  Charleston  announced 
the  joyous  fact  of  Secession — ^for 
such  it  was  everywhere  hailed  by 
the  citizens  of  that  State — down  to 
the  present  hour,  the  Palmetto 
people,  with  absolute  unanimity, 
have  religiously  believed  them- 
selves as  free  from  any  law  or 
authority  of  the  United  States,  as 
from  the  Government  of  Groat 
Britain  or  of  any  other  foreign 
iK)wer.  Repeating  the  history  of 
her  own  colonial  period,  she  first 
put  forth  a  *  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence,' and  then  embarked  in 
the  desperate  '  struggle  for  libertv.' 

On  the  oth  of  January.  1861,  the 
fcjtate  of  Alississippi  followed  the 
example  of  South  Ciirolina;  Ala- 
bama on  the  nth;  Florida  on  the 
12th  ;  Georgia  t)n  the  loth  ;  Louisi- 
ana on  the  28th  ;  and  Texas  on  the 
iHt  of  Februjiry.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  a  0)ngrcss,  composed 
of  these  seven  seceded  States, 
met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  elected  Jeti'erson  Davis,  late 
United  States  senator  from  Mis- 
sissinpi,  provisional  l^resident. 
Wliile  this  body  wiis  actively  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  new  Qo- 
vemment.  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration was  inaugurated ;  and 
the  civil  war  began  by  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter,  in  tlie  harbour  of 
Charleston,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Federal  tn)oi)s  \nider  Mjyor  An- 
derson, on  the  following  day. 

Then  came  President  Lmcoln's 
call  for  7^,000  men  to  *  defend  the 
(*a])ital ;'  but  fearing  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  make  war  on  the 
Hcceiled  StJites,  Virginia  haistened 
to  join  her  Southern  sisters  on  the 
17th  of  April ;  Arkansii.s,  on  the 
6th  «)f  May;  Tennessee,  «m  the  Htli, 
and  N^orth  Carolina,  on  tlie  20th. 
The  Southern  Confederacy,  nt)W 
composed  of  eleven  States,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  7.Ui'>4.*)  s<iuareniile.s 
and  cinbnicing  an  «iggregate  jMipu- 
lation  of  some  i2,ooopoo,  goes  to 
work  in  serious  earnestness  to  put 
the  machinery  of  govurnment  in 


operation ;  and  while  the  North  is 
preparing  to  fight  for  *  empire,'  the 
South  solenmly  resolves  to  struggle 
for  'independence,'  adopting  the 
old  revolutionary  alternative  of 
*  liberty  or  death.  The  first  essen- 
tial act  of  the  new  Confederation  is 
the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and 
this  is  the  'organic  instrument' 
which  we  propose  somewliat  criti- 
cally to  examine,  to  discover  where- 
in it  differs  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  con- 
sider by  the  light  of  experience 
whether  these  differences  are  mere 
alterations  or  substantial  improve- 
ments. The  Federal  Government 
having  been  in  operation  for 
seventy-five  years,  its  practical  de- 
fects have  been  noted ;  and  in  some 
instances  obviated  by  amendmenta. 
As  the  new  Confederacy  pro])Ose8 
no  elemental  or  radical  change  in 
the  system  of  Government,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  task  to  remodel 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  preserve 
only  its  good  features  while  elimi- 
iiatmg  the  bad.  And  thus  the  old 
Constitution,  the  work  of  the 
'Fathers  of  the  Republic,'  three- 
(|uarters  of  a  century  a^o,  is  thrown 
into  the  political  cruciole  at  Mont- 
gomery ;  and  we  have  now  to  look 
at  the  result  of  the  refining  pntceas 
placed  in  our  hands  by  the  re- 
formers of  the  new  Confederation. 
The  Constitution  of  'the  Con- 
fedenite  States  of  America'  wag 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  at  Montgomerr, 
on  the  nth  March,  1861,  and  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  several 
States  in  the  same  manner  (but 
without  the  hesitation)  that  we 
have  iu)tioed  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Fedend  Constitution  bv  the 
original  thirteen  States.  Every 
stej)  was  deliberately  and  formnlfy 
taken,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  prfC'ihnt  established  by 
the  action  of  the  '  United  Colonies* 
in  their  seiuiratiuu  or  seee.vtion 
from  the  CJovenimcnt  of  Great 
1  Britain,  so  that  they  who  di>nute 
the  ri'jht  of  secession  rannot  ueny 
that  the  aetit>ii  of  the  seceding 
States  was  rarefully  covered  by  the 
f«»nus  of  law.  The  *  preamble*  of 
the  new  'Vmstitution  is  almost 
ide»»*'  igu       w\th  that  of 
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tlie  old,  except  in  its  invocation  of 
divine  'power  and  guidance.'  It 
nms  thus :  '  We,  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States,  each  btate  act- 
ing in  its  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent character,  in  order  to  form  a 
I>ermanent  federal  government, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  invoking  the  favour  and 
guidance  of  Almighty  God,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.**  The  important  poli- 
tical innovation  here  is  the  prompt 
enunciation  of  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States — ^the 
recognition  ab  initio  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  State  rights. 
That  the  several  States  composing 
the  Southern  Confederacy  have 
entered  into  a  new  compact,  in  the 
full  belief  of  the  right  to  break  it 
when  it  becomes  oppressive— to 
secede  again  when  tney  choose- 
there  can  be  no  room  or  reason  for 
doubt.  Their  own  example  in  the 
past  will  be  their  own  excuse  in 
the  future.  But  this  very  under- 
standing, instead  of  weakening, 
greatly  strengthens  the  bond  of 
iinion,  as  voluntary  associations 
are  infinitely  stronger  than  com- 
pulsory obligations,  and  such  asso- 
ciations only  are  compatible  with 
the  theory  of  free  government; 
else  that  democratic  dogma,  the 
corner-stone  of  Republicanism — 
*all  governments  must  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,'  is  not 
only  a  popular  absurdity,  but  an 
absolute  falsehood.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Confederacy  does  not 
declare  the  right  of  secession  in 
explicit  terms :  this  would  have 
been  too  much  like  proclaiming 
the  law  of  divorce  at  the  nupti^ 
altar^  but  the  right  is  more  than 
imphed  in  the  repeated  recog- 
nition of  the  *  reserved  rights'  and 
*  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  States.  In  Article  VL 
the  ground  is  covered  by  the 
following  sections: — *The  enume- 
ration in  the  Constitution  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  denv  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  several 
States.' 
VOL.  LXVL  NO.  cxxatciv. 


^  The  powers  not  delegated  to  fhe 
Confederate  States  bv  the  Consti- 
tution^ nor  prohibited  by  it  to 'the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people  there* 
of.^  The  next  important  changes 
we  notice  are  the  provisions  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution  regu- 
lating the  institution  of  negxo 
slavery.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognises  and  pro- 
tects slavery,  but  almost  without 
avowing  it.  The  word  dcwe  or 
davery  is  not  used  in  that  instru- 
ment Instead  of  calling  thin^ 
by  their  right  names,  the  slave  is 
desif^ted  as  a '  person  bound  to  . 
service  or  labour,'  who,  if  ab- 
sconded or  abducted,  must  be 
restored  to  his  owner  like  a  run- 
away horse  or  a  stolen  sheep.  The 
framers  of  tiie  Confederate  Cons^ 
totion,  having  to  grapple  with  tlft 
great  feust  of  the  existence  of 
3,500,000  slaves  within  their 
borders,  whose  labour  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  prosperity,  and 
whose  obedience  is  vitally  essential 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
community,  do  not  shrink  from 
enacting  organic  laws  for  the 
management  of  slavery,  but  treat 
the  subject  as  political  economists, 
and  not  as  abolition  sentimen- 
talists. The  latter  whine  over  an 
evil  which  they  cannot  remedy, 
while  the  former,  by  wise  ana 
benevolent  legislation,  seek  from 
the  'partial  evil'  to  educe  only 
^universal  good.'  We  will  quote 
entire  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
federate Constitution  relating  to 
the  troublesome  question  of  negro 


Atilde  Lj  iection  9.—*  The  im- 
portation of  negproes  of  the  AMcan 
race  from  any  foreign  country 
other  than  the  sUvehoidinff  States 
or  territories  of  the  XJnitea  States 
of  America,  is  herebjr  forbidden, 
and  Congress  is  required  to  pass 
such  laws  as  shall  e£fectually  pre- 
vent the  same. 

'Congress  shall  also  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  from  an^  State  not  a  mem^ 
ber  of,  or  temtory  not  belongiiig 
to,  this  Confedenu^. 

'No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poet 
Jaeto  laW|  or  law  denying  or  im* 
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pairing  the  right  of  property  in 
sUves,  shall  be  passed. 

Article  IV.,  Sectim  2.  —  *  The 
citizens  of  eacli  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  seve- 
ral States,  and  shall  have  the  right 
of  transit  and  sojourn  in  any  State 
of  this  Confederacy,  with  their 
slaves  and  other  property )  and  the 
right  of  property  m  said  slaves 
shall  not  tncreby  be  impaired. 

*  No  slave  or  other  person  held 
to  service  or  labour  in  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  Confederate 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 
caping or  lawfully  carried  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or 
labour^  but  shall  l>e  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  the  piirty  to  whom 
sach  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  be 
due.' 

These  enactments  constitute  all 
the  provisi(nis  and  safeguards  for 
regulating  *the  peculiar  institu- 
tion' to  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Confederacy.  They 
for  ever  prohloU  th*  African  slave 
tradf,  and  render  unnecessary  any 
further  legislation  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves  or  the  establish- 
ment of  *  equal  rights  in  the  Terri- 
tories.' The  Ct»nstitution  proceecls 
to  pn»hibit  the  conferring  of  titles 
of  no)»ility  ;  the  enactment  of  tariff 
laws  to  f«  )ster  any  particular  branch 
of  industry  ;  the  acceptance  of  pre- 
sents or  emoluments  from  any 
king,  princi',  or  foreign  State,  by 
persons  Imhiing  office  under  the 
OovcrnnuMit  ;  to  i)rotect  authors 
and  invt-ntors  by  eopy rights  and 
patents  \  U^  rentier  the  iH)st-otiice 
a  8elf-sii|»pt»rting  department ;  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  the 
Executive  and  the  I  legislative  body, 
and  the  ori,Tinizatinn  of  the  Su- 
preme Ctmrt.  in  all  these  pro- 
visions, the  Constitution  of  the 
TnitiMl  States  is  i^)])iiMl  almost 
literally,  seetion  by  section.  The 
great  departures,  and  we  will  adjl, 
the  great  iwproirment^  consist  in 
cxtendinfT  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent's (►tlice  to  six  years,  insteail  of 
four,  prohiliiting  his  rt^'lection  : 
and  the  retention  iu  otiice  uf  all 


government  employe^  except  Cabi- 
net and  Foreign  Ministers,  during 
life  or  good  behaviour.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  these  last 
reforms,  had  they  been  seasonably 
adopted  as  'amendments'  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  saved  the  Union  for 
at  least  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Unscrupulous  schem- 
ing for  re-election  by  the  party 
in  x>ower,  and  the  quadr^nnid 
scramble  of  half  a  million  cjftice- 
seekers  for  the  fea&t  of  Fetieral 
*  loaves  and  fishes,'  has  done  mi»re 
to  demoralize  the  people  and  to 
destroy  the  Republic  than  all  the 
animosities  engendered  by  anti- 
slavery  agitation  and  sectictnal  le- 
gislation combined.  -Tlie  e\'ils  of 
universal  suifrage  and  the  del^u- 
cheries  of  a  *  presidential  campaign* 
ha\ing  recently  been  discussed  in 
the  pages  (►f  FmsfT,  we  here 
simply  allude  to  the  consequences 
thereof,  without  repeating  the  il- 
lustrations. 

The  thet^ry  of  government,  it 
^ill  be  readily  seen,  is  identical 
in  the  Northern  and  »Southem  Con- 
stitutions. Both  are  thoroughly 
democratic,  and  both  are  predicated, 
not  only  on  the  capacity  of  the 
]veople  for  sclf-goveniment,  but  on 
the  Unalienable  and  indefeasible 
right'  of  the  peo]>le  to  elect  their 
own  rulers,  to  make  their  own 
laws,  and  we  may  add,  to  break 
them  also,  whenever  it  suits  their 
«)vereign  will  and  pleasure.  The 
history  of  empires,  ancient  and 
nKxiern,  lH)th  of  m(»narchies  and 
reimhlics,  maybe  adducerl  to  prove 
the  fact  that  among  the  ^re'ten'ed 
rights'  of  the  pt»a]»le,  as  woll  as  of 
States,  the  'right  of  revolutii>n'  is 
as  indubitable  and  as  practicable 
as  the  'right  of  the  stnmiiest.* 
AVhile  the  lion  of  Democracy 
sleeps,  or  merely  feeds  and  fattens* 
you  may  bind  him  with  ]wck- 
thread,  or  even  accept  his  c|uies- 
cence  for  obfdienre;  but  when 
oncf  aroused  hy  hunger  or  rage, 
what  to  him  are  legal  ties  or  ci-^nsti- 
tutional  restraints  when  consoious of 
his  strenf!th  t«  i  break  <  fr  evade  them  t 
Not  until  that  I'topian  dream  of 
the  prophet  is  fulfilled — *  when  the 
liun  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb 
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and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them' 
— ^may  we  expect  that  a  people 
can  be  governed  simply  by  reve- 
rence for  written  constitutions  or 
respect  for  statute  laws.  Fear,  not 
love  ;  interest,  not  loyalty, — ^are 
the  reins  that  rule  the  masses. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speculate  upon  theories  of  Govern- 
ment, nor  to  discuss  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  Monarchism  and 
Republicanism.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  By  resorting 
occasionally  to  the  'amendment' 
safety-valve,  it  has  withstood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  foreign  wars  and 
internal  rebellions :  the  war  with 
England,  the  war  with  Mexico ; 
Shay's  rebellion,  the  Whiskey  re- 
bellion, the  Dorr  rebellion,  *  Burr's 
Conspiracy/  the  plottings  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  other 
great  questions  which  rocked  the 
Republic  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference ;  and  even  now,  while 
undergoing  the  fiery  trial  of  civil 
war  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that 
the  world  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed, there  is  no  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing the  Constitution  a  failure, 
or  the  Republic  a  mistake.  The 
fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  system 
of  government  as  in  the  mode  of 
administration.  And  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  that  the  war 
now  in  progress  is  not  a  war  waged 
for  a  change  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  simply  for  an  indepen- 
dent administration  of  the  same 
form  hy  friendly  hands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few 
important  alterations  we  have  no- 
ticed, the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States  retains  the  very 
letter  and  spirit  of  its  prototype  in 
all  the  essential  provisions  for  con- 
stituting a  government.  These  al- 
terations- have  been  acknowledged 
as  *  improvements'  by  many  Nor- 
thern writers ;  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  North  should 
propose  to  end  the  war  and  restore 
the  Union  by  adopting  the  Con- 
federate Constitution  in  place  of 
its  own,  or  by  adding  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  new  Constitution 


to  the  amendments  of  the  old  one. 
But  even  this  concession  would  not 
satisfy  the  South  (with  the  Con- 
federate Administration  included), 
who  are  unanimously  and  inexo- 
rably resolved  never  again  to  asso- 
ciate with  their  enemies  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  fanuly. 
In  carefully  considering  the  merits 
of  the  Confederate  Constitution, 
we  find  but  one  prominent  objec- 
tionable feature,  and  that  is,  the 
retention  of  the  old  system  of 
choosing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  that  clumsy  go-be- 
tween body  styled  *the  Electoral 
College' — an  imdemocratic  mode  of 
election,  which  deprives  the  people 
of  the  pleasant  pnvilege  of  voting 
direct  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  These  Presidential  electors 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  in  number  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  each  State 
is  entitled.  The  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  with  its  thirty-five' 
Congressional  representatives  and 
two  United  States  senators,  must 
have  thirty-seven  Presidential  elec- 
tors, who  are  chosen  by  ballot  by 
the  people.  These  electors  meet 
on  a  subsequent  day,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident. On  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress the  vote  of  each  State  is 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion is  officially  declared.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  in  condemnation  of 
this  system,  that  the  *  electors'  may 
betray  their  trust,  and  thereby 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  simpler,  safer,  and  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  people,  to 
cast  their  votes  direct  for  the  Pre- 
sident ;  and  as  to  any  practical  ob- 
jections against  this  mode  of  elec- 
tion, we  confess  that  we  have 
neitlier  been  able  to  discover  nor 
to  imagine  thenou  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  experience  of  the 
United  States.  We  find  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  two,  and  only  two  great 
political  parties  in  the  field — ^the 
party  in  Power,  and  the  party  in 
Opposition,  struggling  to  get  into 
power ;  or,  to  borrow  the  names  of 
the  moment.  Republicans  and  De- 
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mocrats.  The  division  rons  throng 
all  the  States,  and  draws  its  line 
through  every  city,  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  often  arraying  against 
each  other  *  two  of  the  same  house- 
hold.' As  the  time  for  the  Presi- 
dential election  approaches,  party 
lines  are  drawn  close,  and  party 
spirit  runs  high,  Eacn  man's  pre- 
ference is  to  be  ultimately  and 
effectively  declared  by  his  vote. 
To  deposit  a  ballot  for  the  candi- 
date of  his  choosing,  or  of  his 
party's  choosing,  is  the  one  object 
to  be  secured,  and  the  modus  ope- 
randi,  according  to  the  system  we 
have  suggested,  is  simply  this: 
each  State  sends  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention,  Republican 
and  Democratic,  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
Presidency;  then  on  the  day  of 
election  each  voter  may  cast  his 
ballot  for  the  nominee  of  his  party, 
although  this  may  not  always 
happen  to  be  the  man  of  his  choice. 
Few  individuals  can  ever  reason- 
ably hope  to  see  their  personal 
favourites  presidents.  This  mode 
of  election  would  do  away  with  the 
'  electoral  college,'  an  unnecessary 
wheel  in  the  maclunery  of  govern- 
ment, which  one  half  of  the 
people  do  not  understand,  and  the 
other  half  can  give  no  good  reason 
for  retaining. 

As  the  Southern  Constitution 
provides  that  'by the  demand  of 
three  States  legally  assembled  in 
their  several  Conventions,  the 
Congress  sh^  summon  a  Conven- 


tion of  all  the  States  to  take  into 
consideration  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  the  said  States 
shall  concur  in  suggesting,'  there 
will  not  be  much  difficult  in 
getting  constitutionally  rid  of  this 
nfth-wneel-to-a-coach  encumbrance 
of  the  *  electoral  college.'  That 
being  done,  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederacy  as  it  is.  Admitting 
the  theory  of  self-government 
upon  which  this  Constitutioii 
is  founded  to  be  the  best  pos-' 
sible  system  for  'promoting  the 
greatest  gi)od  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber,' we  Know  not  where  to  loA 
for  anything  wiser  or  freer  in  the 
shape  of  an  organic  instrument  of 
Qovemment  It  contains  the 
saving  element  of  English  Conser- 
vatism, strained,  as  it  were,  through 
the  hands  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  with  a  liberal  infusion 
of  the  Democracy  of  France  admi- 
nistered by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Munroe.  Conservative,  yet  elastic, 
it  restrains,  without  oppressing ; 
and  protects,  without  infringing, 
the  equal  rights  and  liberties  of  an 
equal  people.  It  is  eminently  csl- 
culatea  in  every  provision  and 
feature  to  'establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty'  to  present 
and  future  generations;  *a  com- 
bination and  a  form'  of  Government 
that  the  proudest  citizen  of  the 
Confederacy  may  be  equally  proud 
to  administer  or  support,  to  execute 
or  obey.    Esro  Perpetua. 
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THE  district  which  the  French, 
somewhat  grandiloquently,  call 
'  La  Grande  Kabylie,'  is  a  rugged 
mountainous  region,  lying  partly 
in  the  province  of  Algiers,  partly 
in  tliat  of  Constantina.  It  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  quadrilate- 
ral, about  eighty  miles  by  sixty  in 
extent,  bounded  on  its  north  side 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south 
by  the  great  plain  of  the  Medjana, 
so  famous  all  through  North  Africa 
for  its  breed  of  horses ;  on  the  west 
by  the  stream  of  the  Isser,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  high  road  from 
Setif  to  Bugia.  Its  limits  are  fur- 
ther defined  by  the  position  of  four 
rather  important  French  settle- 
ments, one  at  each  comer ;  DeUys 
and  Bugia  at  the  north-west  and 
north-east,  Aumale  and  Setif  at 
the  south-west  and  south-east. 
Within  these  boundaries  lies  the 
country  which,  both  as  regards  its 
scenery  and  the  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  its  inhabitants,  may 
claim  to  be  considered  the  Switzer- 
land of  North  Africa.  The  noble 
chain  of  the  Djebel  Djurjura,  with 
peaks  rising  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
runs  diagonally  from  the  south- 
western angle,  near  Aumale,  to  the 
north-eastern,  where  it  terminates 
with  the  Mount  Gouraya  and  Cape 
Carbon,  just  above  Bugia.  North 
and  south  of  this  chain  lie  two 
main  lines  of  valley,  that  of  the 
ba-hel  on  the  south,  that  of  Sebaou 
on  the  north.  These  are  the  lead- 
ing geograpliical  features  of  the 
Great  Kabylia.  The  rest  of  its  area 
is  a  wild  confusion  of  lofty  moun- 
tain ridges,  each  with  a  village 
perched  upon  its  extremest  point, 
and  separated  from  its  neighbour 
by  a  deep  dark  ravine,  whose  sides 
arc  clothed  with  tangled  thickets 
of  evergreen  oak  or  luxuriant 
groves  of  fig  and  olive.  So  much 
for  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  that 
in  almost  every  particular  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  Arab  of  the 
plains  below.  The  Arab  is  lithe 
and  slender  in  figure,  and  generally 
of  an  aciuiline  cast  of  coimtenance ; 
the  Kabyle  is  squarely  and  sturdily 


built,  rather  broad-faced,  and  with 
a  nose  of  the  tyjje  which  is  de- 
scribed as  *  ordinaire'  on  a  French 
passport.  The  normal  statfe  of  the 
Arab  is  that  of  a  wanderer  and  a 
dweller  in  tents :  he  has  no  in- 
stinctive attachment  to  the  soil, 
and  when  he  does  take  to  a  settled 
life,  it  is  as  it  were  under  protest ; 
contenting  himself  with  an  unsub- 
stantial and  flimsy  dwelling,  and 
bestowing  no  more  labour  on  the 
ground  than  is  required  to  raise 
him  a  scanty  crop  of  barley.  The 
Kabyle,  on  the  other  hand,  clings 
as  tightly  to  his  rocks  as  a  limpet : 
he  builds  himself  a  comfortable, 
substantial  house,  with  stone  walls 
and  a  tiled  roof,  and  changes  the 
rough  mountain  side  into  a  rich 
garden.  The  Arab  hates  labour, 
and  has  few  manufactures;  the 
Kabyle  is  industrious,  and  a  clever 
handicraftsman,  especially  in  the 
working  of  metals.  The  Arab  lies 
freely  and  objectlessly,  and  pilfers 
for  the  love  of  pilfering :  his  state- 
ment is  valueless,  except  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  a  kind 
of  inductive  process.  The  Kabyle, 
as  a  general  rule,  tells  the  truth, 
and,  unless  you  are  at  enmity  with 
him,  respects  your  property.  He 
will  make  a  hard  bargain  with  you, 
but,  once  made,  he  will  keep  to  it ; 
unlike  the  Arab,  who,  if  you  leave 
him  a  loophole,  will  wriggle  out 
through  it.  With  strangers  there 
is  a  mixture  of  shyness  and  ob- 
sequiousness in  the  Arab's  beha- 
viour, while  about  the  Kabyle  there 
is  an  unmistakeable  air  of  indepen- 
dence and  self-reliitnce,  as  if  he  did 
not  much  care  what  you  thought 
about  him.  In  short,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  about  the 
Kabyle.  Even  his  Mahometanism 
is  of  an  unoriental  cast.  Though 
he  does  not  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
polygamy,  he  considers  that  on  the 
whole  a  man  ought  to  be:  content 
with  one  wife,  and  admits  the 
woman  to  be  a  perfectly  rational 
being,  quite  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
her  liberty,  deserving  of  social 
equality,  ana  not  boni  to  do  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  the  work  of 
the  household.  His  form  of  govern- 
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ment  is  essentially  democratic: 
the  Amin,  who  corresponds  gene- 
rally to  the  sheik  among  the  Arabs, 
is  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage 
of  Ms  village.  The  Amins  of  all 
the  villages  of  a  tribe  form  its  par- 
liament '  and  one  of  their  numoer, 
elected  oy  themselves,  acts  as  the 
chief  of  the  whole  tribe — ^the  head 
magistrate  in  peace,  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  war.  The 
tribes,  again,  bind  themselves 
together  by  a  'soff",'  or  league, 
offensive  and  defensive ;  so  that,  as 
General  Daumas  says,  *  politically 
speaking,  the  Kabylie  is  a  kind  of 
savage  Switzerland.'  It  is  to  this 
federal  organization  of  the  tribes 
that  he,  as  well  as  Jules  Gerard, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  name, 
which  in  its  Arabic  form  of  K*bail 
signiiies  notliing  more  than  'The 
Tribes.' 

It  i.s  far  more  ea.sy  to  say  what 
the  Kabyle  is  not  than  what 
he  is.  Whatever  he  may  be,  he 
certainly  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Arab  family.  He  is,  geoh)gically 
speaking,  the  oldest  formation 
among  the  many  strata  of  which 
the  pojmlation  of  North  Africa  is 
com|)osed.  Ho  may  be  the  descen- 
dant of  some  of  the  ancient  Lil)yan 
tribes  mentioned  by  Hcnnlotus,  or 
of  the  MassylijMastnesvlliijaiid  others 
found  in  occui>ation  by  the  llonuuis, 
or  of  the  Vandals  dnven  into  the 
mountains  by  Belisarius,  or  the 
ofiispring  <»f  a  mixture  of  all  these ; 
but  at  any  rate  he  dates  from  a 
|)eriod  ejirfier  than  that  of  the  in- 
vasiou  of  AfrioA  by  the  Sanicens. 
In  default  of  anyjM)8itive  evidence, 
it  must  bo  confessed  tlierc  is  a 
certain  amount  of  ])n>bability  on 
the  side  of  the  Vandal ic  tlu'ory. 
Unless    the    Vandals    were    com- 

Eletely  exterminate<l,  or  a)>sorbed 
y  the  Aral)  invaders-  neither  of 
which  hy{Hithi*ses  is  at  all  a  likely 
one — ^they  are  still  tt»  l)e  found  in 
North  Africa.  It  is  tnie  the  same 
argument  holds  giMnl  with  res])ect 
to  the  Libyans,  ancient  Nuniidians, 
and  others ;  but  then  we  have  the 
Touiiri%S  the  Chiuunlu,  the  IJeni- 
Mzabitfs,  and  several  otiier  Desert 
and  Sahara  tribes,  <piite  di.stinct 
from  the  Aral>,  and  nmch  uioro 
probable    representatives   of    the 


older  peoples  of  Barbary  than  the 
Kabyles.  Assuming,  then,  that 
there  is  somewhere  the  conquered 
remnant  of  a  Gothic  race,  where 
are  we  so  likely  to  find  it  as  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains  1  Bat 
wherever,  all  through  North  Af riciL 
the  mountains  are  highest  and 
steepest,  there  we  do  find  a  people 
with^  number  of  characteristics, 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  which 
are  decidedly  Gothic,  and  whose 
tradition  besides  generally  points 
to  a  Northern  origin. 

La  Grande  Kabylie  owes  its  title 
and  its  importance  to  its  position. 
The  other  momitain  districts  inlia- 
bited  by  the  Kabyles,  such  as  the 
Auress,  for  instance,  have  given  the 
French  but  little  trouble.  They 
lie  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  never 
worth  while  taking  any  extraor- 
dinary pains  alxmt  their  coni))lete 
subjugation.  With  the  Grande 
Kabylie  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
Here  was  a  comi)act  mountain 
stronghold,  lying  just  between  the 
two  most  important  French  settle- 
ments, Algiers  and  Constant ina^ 
and  held  ])y  a  sturdy  independent 
race  of  mountaineers,  wlio  had 
defied  the  Arabs,  from  whom  the 
Turks  ha<l  never  been  able  to  get  a 
])cnny  of  tribute,  and  who  showed 
no  dis}M)sition  to  be  more  submis- 
sive to  the  Turks'  successors.  This 
wjis  a  state  of  things  'most  tole- 
rable and  not  to  be  enduretl,'  espe- 
cially when,  on  the  other  side, 
there  was  an  army  in  prime  tight- 
ing  condition  and  in  want  of  work. 
We  neeil  R'ad  but  little  histor>'  to 
know  what  must  inevitably  haj»|»en 
under  such  a  combination  ot  cir- 
cumstances, nor  can  we  Imnwtly 
blame  the  FriMich  for  h Hiking  on 
the  rouituest  of  the  Kabylie  iis  an 
absolute  necessity.  Any  other 
nation  in  the  same  position  would 
have  dnne  the  sanusand  very  likely 
the  Kabyles  were  hiwless  and 
troublesnnie.  Hut  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  ye«ir  18.^7,  after  more 
than  one  hanlly  fought  campai^nit 
in  which  many  a  village  was  pil- 
lago<l  and  burned,  and  many  a 
mountain  riil;.'e  cn»ssed  with  severe 
losri  t(»  the  conquentrs,  that  the 
last  Kabyle  triU*  gave  in  its  sub- 
mission, and  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
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peror  of  the  French  reigned  supreme 
from  Algiers  to  Constantine. 

For  the  better  suppression  of  any 
reactionary  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  Kabyles,  the  French  nave 
established  several  military  posts 
in  and  around  their  country.  Be- 
sides Aumale,  Setif,  Dellys,  and 
Bugia,  which  are  always  well  gar- 
risoned, they  have  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Kabylie,  Beui  Mansour,  Dra 
el  Mzan,  and  Fort  Napoleon,  a 
strongly  fortified  permanent  camp, 
fixed  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Djurjura^  the 
establishment  of  which  is  admitted 
by  the  tribes  themselves  to  have 
given  the  deathblow  to  Kabyle 
independence.  On  the  south  side, 
the  Kabylie  is  held  in  check  by  the 
euphoniously  named  fortress  of 
Borj-bou-Areridj.  To  an  unscien- 
tific eye  it  does  not  seem  a  particu- 
larly formidable  fortress.  As  you 
approach  from  the  side  of  Setif,  it 
has  an  absurd  burlesque  likeness 
to  Stirling  Castle.  Out  of  the  bare 
brown  dusty  plain  which  stretches 
away  for  miles  on  every  side,  there 
rises  a  kind  of  hillock  or  heap  at 
least  five-and-twenty  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  sits  a  little  fort 
defying  creation.  But,  if  not  well 
calculated  for  inspiring  fear  abroad, 
it  is  very  imposing  in  its  own  im- 
mediate circle,  like  some  men  who 
make  up  for  their  want  of  weight 
with  the  world  by  an  overbearing 
demeanour  at  home.  Round  about 
the  base  of  the  mound,  which  is 

Slanted  with  sticks  that  have 
itherto  shown  no  disposition  to 
become  trees,  and  is,  further, 
strewed  with  a  profusion  of  broken 
glass,  suggesting  that  at  some  period 
in  its  history  the  citadel  simered  a 
bombardment  of  empty  bottles, 
there  is  clustered  a  meek  village  of 
subdued  white  Jiouses.  to  all  ap- 
pearance so  etfectually  snubbed 
that  they  have  hardly  spirit  for 
more  than  one  story.  Upon  these 
the  fort  looks  down  with  a  severity 
of  loop-hole  and  battlement  that 
shows  it  is  determined  to  be  re- 
spected here,  whatever  the  Kabyles 
yonder  may  think  of  it.  Odds 
bombshells !  it  is  not  a  fort  to  be 
trilled  with,  and  Mr.  Bach  Ham- 
mar   the  butcher,  and  the  keeper 


of  the  baths,  and  the  two  rival 
caf6  proprietors,  the  leading 
citizens,  had  better  mind  what 
they  are  about,  and  not  attempt  to 
incite  the  populace  to  insurrec- 
tionary proceedings^  or  their  shops 
will  be  about  their  ears  in  five 
minutes. 

One  of  these  houses  has  suffi- 
cient self-assertion  left  to  call 
itself  a  hotel,  trusting  to  its  ability 
to  make  up  two  beds,  and  its  pos^ 
session  of  a  bar  and  a  hen-coop,  to 
support  the  character.  Here,  as 
Boij-bou-Arericy  is  a  good  starting 
point  for  a  journey  through  the 
Kabylie,  I  took  up  my  quarters, 
intending  to  remain  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  charter  a  mule 
and  guide,  and  lay  in  provisions 
for  the  expedition.  But  mules  were 
scarce,  and  their  owners  disinclined 
to  hire  them  out  for  even  a  two 
days'  journey  into  the  Kabyle 
mountains ;  so  I  stayed  on  at  Boij 
day  after  day,  living  upon  hens 
and  the  hope  of  deliverance.  The 
dreariness  of  the  place  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  reason  for  being  anxious 
to  quit  it,  but  I  had  yet  another 
in  the  penitentiary  for  fowls  just 
mentioned.  Not  that  I  objected 
to  a  poultry  diet ;  the  traveUer  in 
out-of-the-way  places  in  North 
Africa  must  take  what  he  can  get, 
and  be  thankful,  even  though  he 
may  find  that  'fare  is  fowl'  to  a 
monotonous  extent.  The  fact  is, 
I  found  myself  steadily  eating 
my  way  through  the  occupants  of 
the  coop  up  to  a  certain  elderly 
bird  whose  figure  promised  a  tough- 
ness such  as  I  had  never  yet  en- 
countered, and  I  vowed  to  submit 
to  almost  any  extortion  in  the  way 
of  mule-hire,  rather  than  regale  on 
his  accursed  carcase.  Like  the  pri- 
soner of  Chillon,  this  old  cock  had 
been  so  long  in  confinement  that  he 
had  become  quite  used  to  it,  for 
death,  as  the  Arabs  put  it, '  would 
not  accept  of  him '  by  reason  of  his 
extreme  unfitness  for  the  table. 
Day  by  day  he  saw  his  plumper 
and  worthier  companions  carried 
off,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
taken,  and  he  left,  excited  no  thank- 
ful feeling  in  his  obdurate  breast. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  made  him 
arrogant  and  self-conceited.     He 
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ascribed  to  Lis  merits  what  was 
due  simply  to  his  seniority,  and 
contempLited  the  future  with  the 
eye  of  a  sceptic  and  a  materialist. 
aeing    a    bird  of  advanced   opi- 
nions, he  had  shaken  off  that  pre- 
judice of  his  race  which   makes 
crowing  a  ceremony  connected  with 
daybreak,  and  took  a  purely  secular 
and  sensual  view  oi  the  matter, 
crowing   all    through    the   ni^ht 
whenever  the  whim   seized  hmi, 
and  treating  it  as  a  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  in  which  he  obviously  con- 
sidered himself  a  proficient.  There 
was    something,    toOj    peculiarly 
aggravating   about   his   crow.    It 
was  always  delivered  in  two  parts, 
the  first  addressed  to  the  world  in 
general;  tlie   second,    a   kind    of 
self-satisfied  confidential  clucking, 
to  himself  and  those  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  there  !  and  now  perhaps 
you'll  furnish  me  vdt\\  the  name 
and  address  of  any  cock  you  know 
of  that  ciiu  turn  out  a  crow  like 
that.'    In  short,  while  he  was  an 
impending  fate,  a  Damocles'  sword, 
by  day,  he  was  as  Itadas  a  troubled 
conscience  by  night,  for  the  head 
of  my  bed  was  within  three  feet  of 
his  dungeon,  and  more  tlian  once  I 
thought  it  \\-ould  be  almost  as  well 
to  eat  him  and  have  done  with 
him.     I   might   escape  with  dys- 
pepsia.     But  vengeance,  though 
long  delayed,  came  at  last.    Day 
by  ilay  I  siiw  my  fate  approaching, 
like  the  ceiling  in  that  horrible 
story  of  *The  Iron  Shroud,'  until 
<me  night  1  found  that  not  a  single 
fowl  remained  between  me  and  the 
ohl  rooster,  and  I  *  bitterly  thought 
of  the  niorn>w' and  the  morrow's 
breakfast.     As  for  him,  the  near- 
ness of  his  hu<t  necessity  brought 
no  nearer  confonnity  unto  it,  as 
Sir  Thomas  JVowne  would  say,  and 
his  last  hours  on  earth  wore  siusnt 
in  reckless  and  indecent  riot.     Hut 
scmie  time  after  midnight  the  Iiousc 
was  n»uswl  \\\\  by  tlie  arrival  of 
twt>  belated  travellers  from  Aumale. 
With — 14>  tiu»>te  the  won  Is  of  the 
])oet    feelings   that  can  \m?.  more 
easily  imagined  than  descrilied,  1 
heard  thu  demand  made  as  to  what 
there  was  for  su])per,  and  the  an- 
swer given  tiiat  fowl  was  available, 


and  shortly  after,  just  outside  my 
door,  the  shrieks  and  struggles  of 
the  expiring  cock  told  mel  was 
saved  and  avenged.  The  travellers, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  survived 
the  night,  for  I  met  them  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  which  was 
an  inferior  meal,  but^  they  affirmed, 
far  better  tlian  their  supper,  for, 
said  they,  *•  les  poulets  de  ce  pays- 
ci  sont  anreusement  durs.' 

I  mention  this  old  cock  because 
it  is  to  him  that,  to  some  extent,  I 
owe  a  pleasant  excursion,  and 
something  of  an  adventure.  Weary 
of  hearing  him  singing  his  own 
praises,  and  of  the  monotony  of 
R)rj-bou-Areri(y  generally,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  abroad  in  search  of 
excitement.  About  ten  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  village  there  rises 
a  noble  mountain  rans^e,  called  on 
the  map  the  Djebel  Khellouf,  but 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw  as  the 
*  Jibbel  I'ate,'  which  separates  the 

Slain  of  the  Medjana  from  the 
aliara.  From  an  inspection  with 
the  telescope,  and  *  fn»m  informa- 
tion whicli  I  received,'  it  seemed 
probable  that  a  day  or  two  mi^ht 
oe  spent  in  exploring  its  wilds  with 
at  least  as  much  pleasure  and 
advantage  as  in  watching  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  soldiers  in  the 
barrack  J  or  the  bargainings  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  market-place.  An 
arnmgement  was  accordingly  made 
with  an  Arab  who  had  no  objec- 
ti(m  to  let  out  his  mule  for  a  short 
job.  He  was  to  deposit  me  and 
provisions  for  a  couple  of  days  at 
a  certain  8}>ot  on  the  mountain- 
side which  he  professed  to  know 
intimately,  where  there  was  a  camp 
of  FrencFi  wotxlcutters  and  cliar- 
c<Kil-burners.  Here  I  proi>osed  to 
remain  as  long  as  meat  and  drink 
lasted,  and  then  retuni  on  foot. 
The  plan  was  a  simple  one  enough, 
but  unfortunately  its  execution 
depemled  on  the  statement  of  an 
Arab.  F(»r  seven  t»r  eight  hours 
wo  ploddt'd  «»nwanls  and  upwards 
under  the  >hade  of  the  mighty 
cedars  which  clothe  the  mountain 
from  baso  to  summit,  without 
coin  in.;  upon  a  sign  of  camp  or 
woiHlcuttcr^.  This  seemed  stnmge, 
and  tuniiii;;  to  my  guide  for  an 
cxpiaiulioUf  i  perceived  that  his 
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face,  whicli  m  the  morning  bad 
beamed  with  confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  now  wore  a  rather  puzzled 
and  dejected  expression.  It  was 
easy  to  see  how  matters  stood,  and 
after  a  little  cross-examination,  it 
came  out  that  he  had  never  been 
on  the  mountain  before,  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  camp  ex- 
cept by  hearsay.  He  swore  stoutly, 
however,  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  so  stoutly  that 
Lad  I  not  had  the  word  of  others 
for  it,  I  should  unquestionably 
have  doubted  its  existence.  When 
in  doubt,  lead  trumps,  says  Hoyle ; 
when  in  a  difficulty,  take  refresh- 
ment, is  the  corresponding  maxim 
for  the  mountaineer.  It  helps  to 
remove  irritation,  makes  you  take 
a  philosophical  view  of  your  posi- 
tion, and  gives  you  time  to 
think.  Thus  fortified.  I  resolved  to 
push  on  for  the  hignest  point  of 
the  mountain,  which  rose  just 
above  our  heads,  leaving  the  guide 
and  his  beast  to  follow  at  their 
own  leisurely  pace,  and  there  look 
out  for  smoke  ascending  through 
the  trees,  or  any  other  signs  of 
human  life.  If  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  to  be  seen,  it  was  clear 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  a 
bivouac,  for  to  return  was  out  of 
the  question.  And  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  to  be  seen.  There  were 
fidgety  mountain  partridges  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  brushwood 
beJuw,  and  a  i)air  of  stately  1am- 
mergeiers  wheeling  in  wide  circles 
high  over  head,  but  these  were  the 
only  signs  of  life  within  the  visible 
horizon.  Right  and  left  stretched 
the  great  cedar  forest,  filling  up  the 
glens  with  dense  masses  of  dark 
green,  forming  brojid  shelves  of 
foliage  along  the  steep  sides  of  the 
ravines,  lying  sparse  and  thin  on 
the  bleak  summits  where  gnarled 
stems  and  bleached  tree-skeletons 
showed  how  storms  swept  over  the 
Atlas,  but  everywhere  grim,  still, 
and  silent.  And  for  stillness  and 
silence,  there  is  no  place  like  a 
cedar  forest.  On  the  sultriest, 
most  breezeless  day,  there  is  always 
a  stir  and  a  whisper  among  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  the 
needles  of  the  pine ;  but  the  cedar 
is  a  tree  not  susceptible  of  the 


gentler  emotions.  He  may  writhe 
and  groan  under  a  storm,  but  he  is 
far  too  rigid  to  yield  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  zephyr.  Go,  gentle 
gales,  and  play  with  the  fair  young 
beech  ol*  the  light  quivering  asuen : 
be  is  too  grave,  and  stiff,  ana  ola 
for  such  trifling.  *  Passez,  jeuneai 
fiUes,  passez  f  was  he  not  the  patri- 
arch of  the  woods  when  Solomon 
went  forth  to  study  botany? 

On  descending.  I  found  that 
mule  and  guide  had  disappeared. 
My  first  impression,  of  course,  was 
that  the  miscreant  bad  bolted  with 
mv  plaid  and  the  provisions,  and  I 
f  ejt  rather  in  a  fix.  A  night  under 
the  greenwood  tree  is  no  very  g[reat 
evil  in  fine  weather,  but  then  it  is 
as  well  to  have  some  creature  com- 
forts beyond  a  lump  of  bread,  a 
half  empty  dram  flask,  and  some 
tobacco,  which  were  all  the  stores 
I  had.  On  second  thoughts,  how- 
ever, I  felt  it  was  absurd  to  fangr 
that  even  an  Arab  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  make  off  with 
such  paltry  plunder,  especially 
when  he  was  certain  to  be  caugUt 
sooner  or  later.  A  free  expenditure 
of  breath  in  shouting  at  last 
brought  an  answer  from  below; 
and  I  i)erceived  my  friend  making 
for  a  kind  of  col  or  depression  in 
the  ridge,  obviously  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  over  to  the  other 
side.  On  rejoining  him  and  asking 
what  he  was  about,  I  found  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  camping  in  the 
woods.  It  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  he  ar^ed,  on  account  of  the 
cold  at  mght,  and  certain  lawless 
Arabs  who  pervaded  these  moun- 
tains, not  to  speak  of  lions  and 
panthers.  But  on  the  other  side 
there  were  honest  and  civil  Arabs, 
who  would  gladly  give  us  shelter 
and  kous-kous.  Well,  perhaps  a 
tent  was  better  than  a  tree  if  it 
rained,  and  perhaps  the  woods  were 
not  safe,  though  I  more  than  sus- 
pected at  the  time  what  I  after- 
wards found  to  be  the  case,  that 
his  description  of  the  dangers  was 
largely  embellished  with  the  Ori- 
ental figure,  *  bosh.'  The.  wood- 
cutters, whom  we  did  find  the  next 
day,  had  never  seen  or  heard  Uoxk 
or  panther  during  their  residence 
in  tne  forest,  and  were  of  opinion 
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that  the  Arabs  who  were  about 
were  not  a  bit  worse  thau  any  other 
Arabs.  M  we  crossed  the  col  be- 
fore-mentioned, we  had  a  wonderful 
scene  before  us.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  to  the  south  and  west, 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Sahara  lay 
spread  out,  a  great  yellow  sea,  into 
which  the  sun  was  sinking  like  a 
disk  of  burnished  cojji)er.  A 
strange  reddish  haze,  as  if  the  air 
was  satunitcd  with  desert  sand, 
hung  all  along  the  horizoa  Many 
miles  away  to  the  south  was  a  long 
shining  strip  which  I  knew  must  be 
the  great  lake  of  Msilah,  the  largest 
in  tliat  chain  of  sidt  lakes  which 
runs  across  the  Saliara  from  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes  to  the  Morocco  fron- 
tier, ik'low  us  the  mountain  side 
went  down  steeply  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  broke  off  into  a 
series  of  bluffs  and  buttresses,  sepa- 
rated by  deej)  grassy  valleys. 
Down  (»ne  of  these  we  travelled, 
and  presently  we  came  on  one  of 
the  iionest  civil  Arabs,  leading 
home  his  goats.  Ho  w:is  evidently 
puzzled  at  my  guide's  i)roi)osition 
about  lodging  in  the  tents  of  his 
tribe,  but  he  raised  no  particular 
objection;  and  before  long  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  enciimpment  to 
which  he  belonged. 

I  had  no  moans  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  statements  made  by 
my  guitle  in  hitroducing  me  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities,  but  1 
have  roason  to  believe  that  the  tone 
he  adopted  was  very  much  that  of 
a  popular  instructor  wishing  to 
secure  some  i)rovincial  town-li:dl, 
and  the  interest  of  the  mayor  ami 
corpoiatioiu  for  a  lecture  which  he 
proiH>S4.'d  to  deliver  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. I  (h)  not  mean  to  disparage 
the  hospitality  of  <iur  worthy  ho.st.s, 
and  1  nave  no  doubt  that  had  i 
l»cen  alone  and  un introduced  I 
8hn\d<l  have  been  just  :ui  well 
tR*ated;  but,  as  matters  stnod,  it 
was  4uite  plain  that  my  muleteer 
—  my  keei)en  perhap.s  1  ou^ht  to 
say  put  me  on  the  footing  of  an 
*  ohjeet  nf  intere>t'  rather  than  of  a 
guest,  ll  mu.^t  be  atlmilte<.l  there 
were  cerUiin  tempUitions  U-foro 
liim.  Kurnpeans  ure  vrry  scar  re  in 
thtwe  i»arts  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
it  is   L>y  no  liieans  unlikely  this 


was  the  first  time  anything  of  the 
sort  had  ever  been  seen  in  that 
valley,  and  that  at  least  one  half  of 
the  people  of  the  camp  had  never 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining closely  a  specimen  of  that 
varietv  of  the  human  race.  As  a 
mere  belated  traveller  in  search  of 
lodging  and  refreshment,  he  was 
nothing.  He  had  simply  a  claim 
to  food  and  shelter.  But  as  the 
proprietor  of  an  ethnological  curi- 
osity he  became  a  j)erson  of  impor- 
tance ;  he  was  entitled  to  consider- 
ation, and  might  converse  even 
with  sheiks  as  an  equal. 

For  myself,  as  Captain  Gulliver 
says,  *  I  considered  myself  to  be  a 
perfect  stranger  in  the  country, 
and  tliat  such  a  misfortune  could 
never  be  charged  upon  me  as  a  re- 
proach,' so  I  submitted,  and  was 
docile,  and  I  hope  instructive.  But 
ever  since  I  have  had  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  dwarfs,  giants,  Bosjes- 
UKins,  Aztecs,  fat  lx>ys,  albiiioes» 
pig-face<l  ladies,  and  all  other 
fellow-creatures  who  are  exhibited 
on  account  of  their  abnormal  ap- 
pearance. I  go  tt»  see  them  muck 
oftener  than  bef»»re,  and  when  1  see 
the  ]>oor  creature  walking  nmnd 
and  trying  to  look  as  if  he  did  not 
mind  it,  1  feel  tempted  to  Siiy, "  O 
Giant  I — (J  Fat  Bi>y  !— there  is  one 
here  who  can  sympathize  with  you : 
there  is  one  here  who  knows  the 
effect  of  fifty  eyes  stiiring  at  you 
* '  wit  h  a  w i Id  surmise" -  -  wht »  aas 
exi»erieneed  wliat  it  is  to  contem- 
jdate  sinne  two  dozen  faces,  each 
saying,  as  y\vim  as  expressitui  caa 
siy  it,  '-Well,  I  d«iii't  wish  to  be 
i>er-i»>nal,  but  you  '//>'  a  ((ueer- 
Ii inking  object.*"  I  sliouM  have 
liked  to  remain  <>utMde,  lor  the 
scene  had  its  ])ielurestiue  ]Miints, — 
the  eircle  t\i  low  black  tents,  the 
gaunt  wild  loi iking  tigures  of  the 
Aral  IS,  •-'talking:  abnut,  nr  sitting  in 
clusters,  and  cyein;;  us  curiously 
from  uuiLr  the  h'n»ds  ui  their 
biiurnouses  ;  the  thnks  coming 
irtHipihg  in  to  camp  fur  the  ni;iht, 
ami  thr  ;:reat  mountain  ran;^'e  Ihs- 
liiu«l  u>  :;ri'*.vin;^  Mack  as  the  liuht 
U.led  fpini  the  .•*ky.  Hut  niy 
e.xhiliitiir  Would  not  permit  ii.  lj[e 
eviilmtly  th«iught  that.  lik.>  the 
i^iaut   ill  the   Old  Cur'^*A\ty  Siv»p^ 
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wlio  took  to  sweeping  a  crossing,  I 
was  making  myself  common  and 
injuring  limi,  and  he  insisted  on 
retiring  to  one  of  the  tents. 

At  first  I  was  on  what  may  be 
called  private  view,  at  least  only  a 
few  of  tlie  elders  oi  the  camp  were 
admitted,  who  examined  with  much 
interest  my  knife,  watch,  revolver, 
and  especially  a  pocket  compass, 
•which  I  fear  was  explained  to  them 
as  a  Christian  talisman  by  means  of 
which  a  man  might  travel  to  Mecca, 
or  Algiers,  or  Timbuctoo,  without 
once  asking  the  way;  my  guide 
all  the  time  giving  a  popular  sketch 
of  European  manners  and  customs 
— as  I  mferred  from  liis  frequent 
employment  of  the  word  '  Roumi' 
— and  using  me  as  an  illustration. 
The  general  public  began  to  drop 
in   afterwards,  but  there  was  no 

Erovision  for  admitting  children  at 
alf-price— perhaps  the  Arab  pater- 
familias did  not  think  me  an  im- 
proving spectacle — and  the  younger 
members  of  the  community  were 
driven  to  taking  surreptitious 
glimpses  of  the  performance  under 
the  edge  of  the  tent,  which  mate- 
rially improved  the  ventilation. 
For  some  time  I  continued  drawing 
crowded  tents ;  but  at  last,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  every  one 
belonging  to  the  camp  had  been  in, 
the  popular  excitement  seemed  to 
be  dynig  away;  and  then  my 
spirited  proprietor  got  up  the  start- 
ling novelty  of  sui)per.  This  made 
quite  a  sensation  scene,  espechUly 
when  the  wine  bottle  was  produced, 
as  it  was  with  some  remarks  which 
were,  1  have  no  doubt,  to  the  fol- 
lowing elfect : — ^  iVnd  now,  O  chil- 
dren of  Abd- Allah,  or  Ben-Daoud 
(or  whatever  the  name  of  the  tribe 
was),  tliis  descendant  of  Roumi 
lackiisses,  whom  I  have  caught  and 
Drought  here  for  your  amusement 
at  enormous  expense,  will  drink  d 
shraJb,  the  abominable  beverage  of 
the  Ohristiiius — (may  the  grave  of 
its  inventor  be  defiled).  Although  , 
he  is  a  drunkard  by  habit,  his  man- 
ners is  mild  and  pleasing,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  performance  he  will 
shake  hands  with  any  lady  or 
gentleman  that  desires  it.' 

But  i)erhaps  the  most  brilliant 
stroke  of  all  was  getting  me  to 


eat  some  koos-kons,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  do,  although  loth,  to 
avoid  giving  offence.  In  a  well- 
regulated  Arab  establishment,where 
they  have  a  professed  cooki  koua- 
kous,  I  am  told,  is  far  from  unpala- 
table. It  is  wheaten  flour,  rolled 
by  the  hands  into  compact  pellets 
about  the  size  of  duck-shot,  then 
boiled,  and  served  up  with  milk, 
butter,  or  grease  of  some  sort.  But 
the  worthy  people  in  whose  tent 
we  were,  being  simply  country- 
folk, did  not  keep  an  artiste — a 
plainer  cook  I  never  saw — and  the 
process  and  the  result  were  not  ap- 
petizing. The  kous-kous  looked 
and  smelt  just  like  a  mess  of 
brewer's  grains  seasoned  with  train 
oil,  and  was  turned  out  into  a  huge 
wooden  bowl,  round  which  the 
family  squatted.  Not  the  ladies, 
of  course  :  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dish,  except  preparing  it. 
Wooden  spoons  were  served  out  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  six 
convives;  but  I  observed  that  the 
correct  way  of  feeding  was  to 
plunge  your  hand  into  the  mas& 
grasp  a  handful,  give  it  a  good 
squeeze  to  get  rid  of  the  extra 
grease,  and  cram  it  down  your 
throat.  One  old  fellow  who  sat 
next  me,  and  was  evidently  a  man 
accustomed  to  good  society,  always 
used  his  long  grey  beard  in  the 
light  of  a  napkin  after  each  hand- 
ful. I  had  prospected  a  little 
digging  of  my  own  m  an  untouched 
part  of  the  heap,  and  was  making 
a  great  show  of  appetite ;  but  this 
old  gentleman  thrust  his  venerable 

gaw  up  to  the  wrist  into  the  hole  I 
ad  been  feeding  out  of,  and  I  had 
to  give  up,  and  explain  that  I  found 
kous-kous,  like  pork  pie,  very  fill- 
ing at  the  price.  A  great  deal  of 
it,  however,  disappeared  before  the 
Arabs  were  tilled. 

A  night  in  an  Arab  tent  by  no 
means  partakes  of  the  peace  and 
calm  which  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  pastoral  life.  The  turning  in  of 
the  last  Arab,  and  the  hanging  up 
of  the  curtain  across  the  tent  door, 
seem  to  be  the  signals  for  a  concert 
on  the  part  of  the  animals  of  the 
tribe.  The  sheep  and  goats  which 
have  been  driven  at  nightfall,  begin 
to  bleat  perseveringly  about  the 
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encampment,  and  the  dogs,  of 
which  there  are  alwayB  three  or 
four  per  tent,  keep  up  an  incessant 
barking  in  every  note  of  the  canine 
ffamut,  to  let  the  world  know  that, 
however  men  may  trust  it,  they  do 
not  mean  to  go  to  sleep  while  it  is 
in  its  present  dishonest  state. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  a  lull  for 
a  minute  or  so,  but  some  unlucky 
jackiil  will  whine  in  the  distance, 
or  a  bark  will  come  on  the  breeze 
from  some  far-off  camp,  and  in- 
stantly do^s,  and  sheep,  and  goats 
are  off  again  j  and  so  it  goes  on  all 
night.  Nor  is  this  the  only  annoy- 
ance which  the  d()«;3  give  a  stranger. 
If  you  lie  down  near  the  edge  of 
the  tent,  as  a  European  always  will 
for  the  sake  of  air,  you  feel,  in  the 
night  watches,  something  grubbing 
at  your  feet  or  your  head,  and  be- 
come aware  of  a  wolf-like  counte- 
nance and  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes 
glaring  in  at  you.  It  is  n(^  use, 
even  if  vou  knew  the  ^Vrabic  for  it, 
calling  him  *  iK)or  fellow,'  or  *  good 
old  doggy  ;'  he  is  not  to  be  coaxed, 
but  treats  you  to  a  snarl  that  says 
plainly,  *  I  can't  bite  you  now,  be- 
cause it  v.'ould  make  a  row,  and  I 
shouM  be  kicked,  but  just  C(mie 
outside  and  see  if  I  don't  consult 
my  feeling's  in  reference  to  the 
calf  of  jrour  leg.*  He  has  just  one 
redeeming  quality,  the  Arab  dog; 
he  is  an  arrant  coward,  an<l  holds 
a  stime  in  great  awe.  No  traveller 
ought  ever  ai)proach  an  encamp- 
inent  or  douar,  without  providing 
himsi'lf  with  half  a  fh)zen  heavy 
stones,  and  if  he  delivers  a  good 
family  shot  into  the  iirst  ])ack  that 
rushes  at  him,  he  may  be  let  piiss. 
He  must  take  ciire,  however,  while 
he  meets  an  attack  in  front,  lest 
his  flank  be  turned  by  the  supports 
coming  u])  from  beiiind  the  tents. 

We  had  not  pn>visions  enough 
left  for  a  second  \\\'*\\\,  out.  so  al- 
though we  Hucceedetl  inlindingthe 
woodcutter's  camp  in  the  coui*se  «»f 
tlie  next  <lay's  ramble,  we  returned 
to  ]^)rj,  where,  at  List,  1  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  man  and  horse  to 
take  me  a  two  days'  journey  to 
Ik'iii  Mansour,  in  the  Kahyle 
countr>'.  There  I  hopeil  to  tind 
some  means  of  cn>ssing  the  Djur- 
jura  to  Fort  X«ii)oleou,  whore  only 


a  short  day's  journey  would  remain 
between  me  and  the  bi-weekly 
dili^nce  from  the  Kabylie  to 
Algiers.  Consequently,  one  fine 
October  morning,  as  the  sun  was 
sending  his  first  rays  over  the  wide 
plain  of  the  Medjana,  two  travellers 
might  liave  been  seen  mounting 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Kabyle 
highlands,  one  of  whom,  as  they 
crossed  the  first  ridge  that  rose 
above  the  plain,  looked  back  at 
Borj-bou-Areridj  <as  though  he  cared 
not  if  he  never  saw  it  again.  The 
first  half  of  the  day's  journey 
was  neither  interesting  nor  ex- 
citing. Hour  after  hour  we  con- 
tinued to  mount,  wind  ahmg, 
and  descend  steep,  bare,  brown  hUi 
sides,  all  alike,  and  I  began  to 
think  there  was  not  much,  after  all, 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Kabylie.  My 
guide  was  unavailable  for  punK>scs 
of  conversation,  for  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  French,  and 
my  Anibic  was  exhausted  when  I 
had  asked  what  the  first  village 
was  called ;  and  as  the  sun  got 
high  in  the  heavens  he  l)egan  to 
beat  upon  us  unpityingly.  Then 
there  arose  a  struggle  between  in- 
dolence and  coiufjassion.  Indo- 
lence said,  get  up  and  ride.  Com- 
passion sjiid,  no,  iM)or  beast,  he 
iKW  enough  to  carry  with  your 
portmanteau  and  that  able-bodied 
Arab.  But  in(h>lence  idtimately 
hiul  the  best  of  it,  an<l  (juieting 
my  conscience  by  recollectuig  that 
1  had  many  a  time  seen  horses  and 
mules  twice  Jts  heavily  laden,  I 
mounted  in  front,  while  my  Arab 
sat  behind  and  chanted  tl^<* 
dreariest  <litty  I  ever  heard.  AVhea 
the  poet  asks  some  one  to  give  him 
again  his  Arab  steed,  he  must  have 
in  his  eye  an  Arab  .steed  purchased 
for  a  reasonable  i»rice,  an«l  not  one 
of  those  to  be  had  for  hire.  No- 
l>oily  with  any  experience  of  the 
latteranimal  wjiuld  exprossawish  of 
the  kind  alN»ut  him.  Trnt  there  is 
.  yet  a  lower  depth — an  Arab  mule  of 
the  sort  that  does  the  carrying  busi- 
ness in  AU'erin.  There  is  some 
chance  i»f  .^tinuilatim;  tiie  iiurse 
into  a  t<'nipi  •rar>',  sp:»sii iodic  iivcli- 
ne**-*,  and  he  oceasiuiKilly  varies  hLs 
gait  by  a  triu  or  a  ^tunilile.  But 
the  iM"^  on  Iruui  m«irniug  to 
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ni^t  at  the  same  unyaTTing  dawd- 

Space.  Ton  may  belabour  him. 
rain  kicks  upon  his  ribs,  and 
shout '  erree'  in  true  Arab  fashion, 
but  you  will  get  nothing  beyond  a 
ffrunt  out  of  him.  Every  one 
knows  the  tendency  which  a  mo- 
notony of  motion,  combined  with 
a  monotony  of  sound,  has  to  set 
some  old  tune  or  rhyme  vibrating 
through  your  brain.  As  I  jogged 
along,  listening  dreamily  to  the 
perpetual  clank,  clank,  of  the 
norse's  hoofs,  I  found  myself  ring- 
ing changes  and  stringing  rhymes 
to  Browning's  refrain  (rf  *  As  I  ride, 
as  I  ride  f  no  doubt  influenced  by 
the  similarity  between  my  position 
and  that  of  the  rider '  trough  the 
Metidia  to  Abd-el-kader.'  They 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  de- 
scription of  a  ride  through  the 
Kabylie. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride 
On  the  lonely  Atlas  side, 
With  a  howling  Arab  guide. 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 
My  patience  sorely  tried 
In  this  sweltering  noontide, 
Parched  and  dri^  broiled  and  fried, 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

I  take  no  sort  of  pride 

In  the  steed  that  I  bestride, 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

He  is  spavined,  he's  wall-eyed. 

If  hQ  died,  hanged  if  Td 

Give  sixpence  for  his  hide. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 
No  saddle  is  supplied 
His  dorsal  ridge  to  hide 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ; 
And  it  threatens  to  divide 
The  wretch  that  sits  astride. 
And  Tm  galled  and  scarified 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

I  can't  say  I  confide 

In  his  shambling,  scrambling  stride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ; 

The  path  is  far  from  wide, 

There's  a  precipice  beside 

For  a  slide  if  he  shied. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

But  towards  evening  matters 
began  to  mend.  As  we  rose  higher 
and  got  more  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  the  air  became  sensibly 
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cooler,  and  the  scenery  improved 
rapidly.  We  entered  upon  a  region 
where  the  dwarf-palm  and  the  ever- 
green oak  grew  thick,  and  where 
the  trailers  of  the  wild  vine  hun^ 
over  the  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  became  so  st^p  and  the 
valleys  so  deep,  that  the  path  no 
longer  went  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
but  wound  round  the  brows  or  ran 
along  the  topmost  ridges ;  and  so 
tortuous  and  eccentric  are  these 
Kabyle  ravines,  that  mauj  a  time 
we  found  ourselves  workmg  back 
to  within  almost  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  spot  where  we  had  been  a  good 
half  nour  before,  but  cut  off  m>m 
it  by  a  mighty  cnasm,  hundredis  of 
feet  deep.  In  fact,  from  anv  height 
that  gives  a  bird's-eye  view,  the 
country  looks  as  if  it  had  beeti 
honeycombed  and  channelled  by 
some  huge  worm.  On  each  summit 
and  each  of  the  headlands  formed! 
by  the  windings  of  these  glens, 
there  stands  a  quaint  recUtilea 
village :  the  houses  huddled  close 
together,  and  holding  on  to  one 
another  to  keep  themselves  from 
tonpling  over,  tike  children  on  a 
stile ;  and  round  each  villagCL 
where  the  slope  of  the  grouna 
admits  of  it,  are  rich  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  troves  of  fig 
and  olive  trees.  Our  halt  for 
the  first  nij^ht  was  at  a  village 
called  Bouni,  where  there  is  a  cara- 
vanserai :  not  one  of  the  hospitable 
sort,  like  that  of  El-Kantara,  but 
one  that  offers  a  roof  and  nothing 
else  to  the  traveller.  At  fibrst  I 
meantto  lodge  with  the leadingnum 
of  the  village  and  see  Kabyle  life; 
but  I  soon  found  that  my  ezpeti- 
ences  of  Kabyle  life  were  like^  to 
be  more  varied  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, and  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  sense  of  seeing  alona  I 
know  my  host  thought!  suspected 
him  of  some  design  on  my  life  or 
property,  but  I  could  not  explain 
to  him  that,  though  I  had  eveiy 
confidence  ii)  him,  I  felt  there  were 
inmates  of  his  house  who  thirated 
for  my  blood,  and  on  whose  'ac- 
count I  preferred  to  sleep  on  the 
cool,  clean,  hard  asphalt  floor  of 
the  caravanserai 

The  next  day's  joamey  took  ns 
to  Beni  Manaonri  m'  the  vallmr  of 
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the  SaheL  We  had  a  choice  of  two 
routes:  the  one,  by  the  gorge  of 
the  Bibans,  or  the  *  Gates,' — the 
Portes  defsTy  as  the  French  call  it, 
which  Shaw,  in  that  tall  old  folio 
of  his,  the  biggest  book  of  travels 
ever  printed,  describes  as  *  cut  into 
the  Fashion  of  a  Door-case  six  or 
seven  foot  wide.'  The  other  is  a 
mountain  path,  which  the  same  old 
traveller  calls  *a  dangerous  pass, 
and  the  reverse  of  the  Beeoan. 
For  here  the  road  lyeth  upon  a 
narrow  ridge,  wi^h  deep  valleys 
and  precipices  on  each  side,  where 
the  least  deviation  from  the  beaten 
path  must  expose  the  traveller  to 
the  almost  inevitable  danger  of  his 
Ufe.'  The  Litter  is  the  more  direct, 
and,  as  m<iy  be  imagined,  the  most 
striking  ruuti',  though  tne  Doctor 
has  enormously  exaggerated  its 
perils.*  His  description  is,  how- 
ever, substantially  correct  AH  day 
we  did  travel  along  narrow  ridges, 
with  deej)  valleys  and  precipices  on 
each  side,  every  now  and  then 
getting  on  the  left  a  glimpse  of  the 
mjrsteries  of  that  wild  defile  which 
contains  the  Bibans,  until,  towards 
evening,  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Saliel  suddenly  burst  on  the  view, 
far  down  V)el()W  us.  Except  that 
the  Sahel  valley  is  richer  in  colour 
and  more  l)cautiful  altogether,  this 
view  struck  me  as  being  verv  like 
that  wlii('h  one  gets  of  the  Rhone 
valley  alnive  Martigny,  when  do- 
acendin;:  from  the  St.  Ikirnard. 
The  cluster  of  villages  composing 
Beni  Mnnsour,  j)erched  on  a  hill  in 
tlie  middle  of  tne  valley,  represents 
8ion ;  and  the  magnificent  many- 

{)caked  chain  of  the  Djuriura  Ihj- 
lintl  forms  no  ignoble  siuwtitute 
ft»r  the  craggy  outline  t)f  the  Dia- 
blerets.  One  tail  conical  summit 
in  i»articular  filletl  mc  with  admira- 
tion, and  in  my  scnunbling  Arabic 
I  romarketl  to  my  guide  that  it  was 
*I)jel>el  ki'beer  U^zzef* — a  vcrv 
go(Ml-size<l  mountain.  '  1  )am-go<  hV 
was  the  prompt  and  astounding  re- 
ply. *  Hallo  r  thought  I  ;  *  st>  tiie 
8cli(M>lmastcr  is  ahnwul,  ami  imr 
little    I'Jiglish  «-olhN(uialisms    are 


appreciated  even  here.'  But  pre- 
sently I  found  the  poor  fellow  was 
equally  iimocent  of  English  and 
profanity,  and  only  meant  to  say, 
though  he  pronounced  it  rather 
strongly,  that  the  name  of  the 
mountain  was  *  Tamgoot.' 

At  Beni  Mansour,  where  there  is 
a  barrack,  but  neither  hotel,  inn, 
auberge,  cabaret,  or  any  accommo- 
dation for  travellers,  I  was  lodged 
and  boarded  by  a  friendly  l)aker, 
who,  besides  his  bakehouse,  kept 
a  sort  of  caf6  billiard  for  the  troops 
quartered  there;  and  as  there 
was  no  spare  bed  in  the  house 
I  slept  in  great  comfort  on  the 
billiard-table.  The  next  day  was 
si)ent  in  an  attempt  at  ascending 
the  Tamgoot,  whicn  was  only  par- 
tially successful  owing  to  a  series 
of  mistakes  about  the  route  and 
distance ;  and  on  the  next  I  started 
for  the  passage  of  the  Djurjura  to 
Fort  Napoleon,  Tliere  are  several 
j)asses  over  the  chain  of  Djurjura^ 
the  i)rincipal  one  being  the  0»1  de 
Chellatta,  by  which  the  French 
anny  i>assed  in  1857.  Tliat  by 
which  1  crossed  is  called,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  Col  de  Tinmrda.  It 
lies  more  to  west,  and  over  the 
higher  part  of  the  range.  The  \*iew 
from  the  summit  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  I  had  ever 
looked  on  fnmi  a  mountain  liei^ht. 
To  the  south  lay  the  rugged  but 
rich  countiy  of  the  Beni  Abbes, 
throuffh  wliich  1  ha<l  travelled  two 
days  before,  scored  with  ravines 
and  bristling  with  peaks,  an<l  sepa- 
rated fnun  the  mountain  on  which 
1  sttMwl  by  the  broa<l  valley  of  the 
hjjihel.  To  the  mirth  the  eve  ranged 
ovvT  the  country  t»f  the  /oiuioutis, 
a  rogii  m  even  wihler  and  grander — 
a  mad  jninblt*  of  mountains  and 
valKys,  stretching  away  to  the 
Mediterranean  :  and  between  the 
two,  like  the  dnrsal  ridge  of  some 
fossil  monster,  niso  the  Djurjura, 
with  many  an  <mtcropping  jKUik 
that  rivalh'tl  the  Matterimrn  or  the 
Ai;rmlh-  d<-  I>ni  for  lM>ldnes.s  of 
outline.  There  wiis  n(»t  much  s]»are 
time   fur  .study in;;  the  landsi-ajK?, 


•  It  is  h.inlly  fair,  iHThaiw*,  to  rhiinrr  Sh.iw  with  e\iL-.:«.niti.in,  for  bin  tk'tim]-tiAii 
was  iDttHt  pruliAbly  f<>iin<le<l  on  liciirmf.  In  fact,  In-  lianlly  ever  apfieftrs  to  claim  a 
pcnonal  knowledge  of  the  interiur  of  Algeria. 
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^orioas  as  it  was,  for  the  young 
Kabyle  whose  mule  I  had  hired  to 
carry  my  baggage  had  not  been 
pomctual,  and  we  were  at  least  two 
nours  later  than  we  ought  to  have 
been.  Just  at  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  overtook  a  Kabyle  and  his  mule 
on  their  way  to  one  of  the  villages 
on  the  north  side;  and  when  he 
heard  we  were  bound  for  Fort 
Napoleon — Souk  el  Arba,  as  the 
natives  still  call  it — he  held  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  it  was 
not  to  be  reached  that  night.  I 
told  my  companion  to  ask  him 
how  many  hours  he  reckoned  it  to 
the  fort,  and  then  transpired  the 
astonishing  fact  that  the  Kabyle 
mountaineer  knows  nothing  of  the 
division  of  time  into  hours.  To 
give  him  a  new  idea  I  showed  him 
my  watch,  and  tried  to  explain  that 
a  certain  relation  existed  between 
the  position  of  its  hands  and  the 
position  of  the  sun ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  only  idea  he  carried  away  was, 
that  by  some  occult  means  I  kept 
a  portion  of  the  solar  system  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket.  In  company  we 
commenced  the  descent.  And  such 
a  descent :  the  Gemmi,  compared 
with  it,  is  a  gentle  incline ;  and  all 
hands  were  told  off  to  hold  on  to 
the  tails  of  the  mules,  and  act  as 
human  drags,  to  keep  them  from 
plunging  into  the  basin  down  the 
side  of  which  we  had  to  go.  Ar- 
rived at  the  bottom,  we  had  to 
mount  again  by  a  similar  path,  and 
so  on,  the  only  bits  of  level  walk- 
ing we  enjoyed  being  along  narrow 
ridges,  or  narrower  shelves  worn 
into  the  substance  of  the  mountain. 
How  the  fig  and  olive  trees  grow 
on  such  slopes,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
They  must  be  the  very  acrobats  of 
vegetable  life.  But  grow  they  do, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly, 
for  every  village  we  passed  had  its 
row  of  oil  jars,  each  big  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  forty  thieves, 
and  its  cleverl^r  constructed  oil- 
press,  standing  in  the  middle,  like 
the  stocks  in  an  old  English  village; 
and  every  villager  we  met  had  the 
hood  of  his  boumous  stuffed  with 
dried  figs,  of  which,  with  a  jolly  bon- 
homie, he  would  generally  thrust  a 
handful  into  our  hands.    Except 


these,  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  a 
light  breakfast  at  five,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  stop  and  dine,  so  I 
had  to  perform  a  feat  which,  from 
its  difficulty  on  a  mountain  path,  I 
can  recommend  to  Blondin  as  likely 
to  be  effective  on  the  tight  roip%^ 
that  of  opening  and  finishing  a  tin 
of  sardines,  while  walking  at  a 
brisk  pace.  So  hour  after  hour 
we  tramped  onwards,  imtil  night 
came  down  upon  us,  and  the  oak 
thickets  which  had  afforded  us  a 
friendly  shade  all  day,  became  our 
worst  enemies,  and  robbed  us  of 
the  little  light  the  stars  gave.  And 
then,  hour  after  hour,  we  groped 
along  in  the  dark,  sometimes  mn> 
ning  bolt  against  a  village  wher6 
we  got  a  hint  as  to  the  road,  some^ 
times  dropping  suddenly  upon  a 
ghostly  band  of  white-robed  Ka- 
byles,  who  advised  us  to  turn  back 
and  put  up  at  their  village.  But  I 
was  determined,  coMe  qui  coHUey  to 
get  to  Fort  Napoleon  and  eiyoy  a 
good  supper  and  a  good  bed.  At 
last  the  mule  driver  gave  in ;  he 
could  do  no  more,  he  was  *  morto^ 
and  besides,  he  did  not  know  the 
way.  I  got  him  to  mount  the 
mule,  and  at  the  next  village  we 
secured  a  local  guide  for  a  franc. 
With  him  stalking  on  ahead,  and 
looking,  through  the  black  night, 
like  some  benevolent  spectre  who 
had  taken  us  in  charge,  we  got  on 
much  better,  though  Fort  Napoleon 
still  seemed  wof  ully  distant.  Again 
and  again  I  made  my  companion  ask 
how  far  further  we  had  to  go,  and 
again  and  again  came  the  heart- 
breaking answer,  *  II  dit  que  la  route 
est  grande,'  ^.  e.,  long.  At  last,  far 
away,  a  clear-blown  trumpet  rang 
out  through  the  night  air,  fot 
lowed  by  the  brassy  roll  of  a 
drum.  I  never  thought  I  should 
come  to  bless  that  vile  sound.  It 
was  the  *retraite,*  and  we  were 
approaching  the  Fort.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards  we  halted  inside 
its  gate,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
clock  struck  ten,  and  the  gate  was 
shut  for  the  night.  Had  we  been 
five  minutes  later  we  must  have 
slept  on  the  mountain,  or  gone  on 
to  some  Kabyle  village.  We  had 
left  Beni  Mansour  at  six  in  the 
morning,  so  that  we  had  been  aix- 
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teen  hours  on  the  tramp,  literally 
without  a  single  halt,  ana  that  over 
Tciy  carious  ground.  I  went  out  the 
next  morning  and  strolled  back 
a  couple  of  miles  over  our  route  of 
the  preceding  night ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  kind  of  path  we  travelled 
over  in  the  dark,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  having  got  so  well  out 
ofit 

A  ride  of  a  few  hours  brought 
me  to  Tiziouzou,  where  roads  and 
diligences  begin  once  more,  and  a 
drive  across  the  famous  plain  of 
liie  Metidja  to  Algiers. 

There  is  no  need  here  for  a  de- 
scription of  Algiers.  Which  of  Mr. 
Huaie*s  subscribers  is  not  familiar 
with  the  old  pirate  city,  its  tri- 
angular mass  of  white  flat-roofed 
houses  piled  up  against  the  hill- 
side, its  mole  and  harbour,  its 
Bab-el-oued  and  Bab-azoun  and 
Gasbahl  But  even  if  there  were 
anything  new  to  be  said  about 
Algiers,  I  doubt  if  I  could  say  it. 
After  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas, 
mud-built  towns,  and  Kabyle  vil- 
lages, even  the  quaint,  steep,  nar- 


row streets  of  Algiers,  with  their 
open  shops  and  ba^uirs,  and  crowds 
of  Turks.  Jews,  Moors,  and  Araba^ 
seemed  almost  tame,  commonplaccL 
and  respectable,  and  instead  ot 
Moing'  the  citv,  I  found  myself 
rather  given  to  loun^g  at  Valen- 
tin's caf§,  and  studving  in  the 
pkpers  the  doings  of  Europe  for 
the  last  two  months.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  I  could  settle 
to  even  that  pursuit  As  I  sat  in 
the  balcony.  1  had  in  view,  far  awiy 
across  the  bay,  the  Kabyle  moun- 
tains, the  scenes  of  many  a  pleasant 
ramble.  I  could  almost  detect 
the  notch  in  their  outline  throu^i^ 
which  I  had  crossed  a  few  days 
back,  and  many  a  time  I  turned 
from  the  present  state  of  Europe 
to  the  recollections  of  the  pMt 
holiday.  But  just  below  me,  in 
the  harbour,  lay  a  reminder  that 
pleasure  must  come  to  an  end.  It 
was  the  M.  I.  Company's  ship 
Sinaif  waiting  to  carry  me  back  to 
work  and  winter,  and  away  f rovi 
idleness  and  'Airica  and  golden 
joys.' 
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WHAT    IS    TRUTH? 
A  Page  fbom  the  Covenant. 


*  WHAT  is  Truth  r  Reginald  de- 
^*  manded,  as  tlie  slim  craft 
drifted  away  from  the  limpet- 
covered  pier  to  the  blue  sea,  peace* 
ful  with  summer, — ^and  he  laved 
his  hand  in  the  cool  water.  •  An 
old-fashioned  inquiry,  that  still 
bears  to  be  repeated,  though  it  ex- 
posed the  original  inquirer  to  not 
a  little  misconstruction.  I  do  not 
fanc^  that  Pilate  was  a  vulvar 
scoffer.  There  was  irony,  no  doiibt, 
in  his  mood :  but  it  was  the  irony 
of  a  man  who,  though  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  riddle  could  be  un- 
riddled, knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing far  amiss  in  the  world.  And 
so  with  an  indolent,  but  not  idto- 
gether  incurious  sadness,  the  pro- 
consul turns  to  his  captive.  *  Truth 
—what  is  Truth  1  What  is  Truth, 
that  I  should  live  for  it,  or  that 
you  should  die  for  if?  I,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  have  I  found  it,  or 
has  the  fickle  rabble  found  it,  or 
have  you  found  it — ^you,  the  divine 
King  with  the  bleeding  crown — 
the  Crown  of  Thorns?  And  then 
unable,  like  many  other  public 
men,  to  resist  pressure,  the  polished 
and  indolent,  but  not  altogether 
unkindly,  Pagan  permits  the  turbu- 
lent democracy,  which  always  had 
a  fierce  relish  for  blood,  to  com- 
plete its  appointed  work.  From 
which  we  may  conclude,  as  Regi- 
nald concluded,  that  the  man  who 
inquires  in  this  fastidious  and  hy- 
pothetical spirit,  *  What  is  Truth? 
IS  commonfy  found  to  return  a 
rather  ineffectual  reply  to  that 
other  inquiry,  What  is  Duty? 

At  all  events — ^wherever  truth 
may  lodge — the  summer-time  is  a 
pleasant  season.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  weather  has  an  immense 
influence  on  our  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Some  cold-blooded  people 
work  best  in  winter.  They  are 
helpless  in  heat,  but  the  cold  braces 
them  in  mind  and  body.  There 
are  others^  however,  who  grow 
most  luxuriantly,  as  F^nts  do,  in  a 
high  temperature.  The  imagina- 
tion of  a  writer  like  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  nipped  by  the  frost.    'It 
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was  a  day,'  she  says  in  one  of  her 
novels, '  of  winter  east  wind,  and  I 
had  for  some  time  entered  into  that 
drearv  fellowship  with  the  winds 
and  their  changes,  so  little  known, 
so  incompr^ensible,  to  the 
healthy.*  That  sentence  must  have 
been  written  on  such  ja  day  as  it 
describes.  .£olus  is  shrieking 
down  the  chimney.  The  snow  has 
ceased:  but  the  dull,  and  heavy 
horizon  is  charged  with  sleet,  and 
the  wind,  which  passes  through  it, 
cuts  like  a  knife.  You  draw  your 
chair  close  to  the  fire  (which  bums 
but  does  •  not  warm  you),  mi^e 
your  head  in  Lady  Constance's 
petticoat,  and  shiver  drearily  till 
bedtime.  To  write  on  such  a  day 
is  out  of  the  question.  I^t  where 
you  will,  your  toes  turn  into  icicles, 
and  your  fingers  refuse  to  lift  the 
pen.  People  much  exposed  to  sudi 
influences  become  gloomy  and  &- 
naticaL  Calvinism  has  twisted  its 
roots  most  firmly  round  the  Nor- 
thern nations.  The  Independent 
Liberal  comes  mostly  from  Scot- 
land and  the  West  Riding.  No, — 
for  keen,  bright,  and  elastic  work- 
ing power,  give  me  a  day  like  this, 
when  the  land  is  rich  with  the 
spoil  of  summer,  when  the  light 
breeze  sighs  deliciousl^  through 
the  half-closed  Venetian  blind, 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  seventy 
in  the  shade,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
sea  through  the  ivied  window  is 
like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  Perfect  Life. 
What,  to  begin  with,  can  be  more 
enjoyable  than  the  early  bath  Jfor 
which  we  are  now  embarked  1  The 
Daisy  skims  the  water  like  a  ducL 
and  m  ten  minutes  we  have  reached 
the  Skerry.  We  moor  the  Ht^e 
craft  in  a  sheltered  creek,  and 
ramble  across  the  island  till  we 
reach  its  seaward  shore — ^where  the 
rock  dives  suddenly  down,  at  a 
single  leap,  straight  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Qerman  Ocean.  A  glorious 
watering-place  1— andplnngmg  into 
the  coo^  clear,  sparkling  water,  we 
paddle  about,  like  a  brace  (lottos, 
for  the  next  hour,  greatly  to  tfie 
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edification  of  certain  young  kitti- 
wakes,  who  hover  round  us  during 
the  whole  period  of  our  immersion. 
A  group  of  overgrown  porpoises 
roll  over  languidly  on  our  lee,  and 
an  old  seal — ^the  very  picture  of  an 
unfledged  Dutchman — occasionally 
pops  his  round  bullet  head  out  oi 
the  water,  and  indulges  in  a  pro- 
longed stare  at  his  natural  enemies. 
What  perfect  freedom !  What  com- 
plete seclusion !  What  a  great  and 
noble  calm !  Now  we  dfrift  lan- 
guidly with  the  tide  towards  the 
filessed  Isles, — then  we  strike  out 
lustily,  and  try  conclusions  with  the 
breakers  beyond  the  reefs — ^then 
we  plunge  into  the  deep  mid-ocean 
where  the  sea-maids  lurk,  and  ex- 
plore the  brilliant  weeds  and  tangles 
that  flourish  like  forests  of  i)ines, 
along  *  the  iron  bases  of  the  hills.' 

It  does  not  take  long  to  dress,  if 
you  hfive  nothing  in  particular  to 
put  on.  Our  summer  toilet  is  of 
the  scantiest ;  and  then,  with  ra- 
venous appetites,  we  row  the  Daisy 
rapidly  to  the  beach,  where  Con- 
stance and  the  children  wait  our 
coming.  Ah,  I^ady  Constance, — 
main'  gtrivt  Cupid inum  I  is  it  not 
a  delicious  jJicturel  A  dark-haired, 
fair-browed  English  matron,  ana 
the  cliembs-  except  in  Murillo's 
dreams — the  loveliest  out  of 
heaven  !  This,  1  own,  is  the  style 
of  beauty  tiiat  fas<'inatcs  me.  Some 
day  I  hIkiU  ask  Mr.  Millais  to  per- 
petuate it  in  one  of  those  slight 
sketches  that  the  collectors  of  imw- 
tcrity  will  nite  with  llaphaeKs.  Doc 
and  Lily  are,  of  eourse,  only  lovely 
as  yet,  though  alreadv  this  is  but 
her  sixth  summer — the  least  tinge 
of  dainty  scorn  curls  1)(k**s  shaijeTy 
lii).  Itut  it  is  n«>t  the)>eauty  <iloiic 
otthe  uiothers  ]»alo  brow  and  sad 
eyes  that  tangles  your  ima^'ination 
in  its  meshes  I  think  Abraham 
Tucker  must  have  had  su<li  a  jnire 
gentlewoman  as  (\ distance  in  his 
min<l  when  he  said  in  his  Vi»i*ni 
'This  is  not  a  woman  here;  you 
must  con»<i<icr  her  as  an  intiniat** 
friend,  not  a  wife.  i^*t  us  have  no 
kissin;;s  nt>r  eud>raciugs,  no  nii>- 
turi's  nor  trmsiMirts.  KeiutridK'r 
that  y«mr  love  must  be  pure,  set  late, 
an^'efical.'  Th«>sc  eyes  liave  been 
wet  with  tears— with  tears  which 


have  quenched  their  mirth,  and 
somewhat  dimmed  their  light.  Yet 
the  light  abides  in  them  yet,  faSaoXf 
but  steady  and  gentle,  as  starli^^ 
on  the  sea.  Sorrow  is  in  them,  no 
doubt,  but  the  overcoming  of  sor- 
row as  well  There  is  victory  there 
— there  as  truly,  in  those  meek 
brown  orbs,  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
vanquished  patriot,  who  has  died 
freely  on  a  well-fought  field,  and 
through  '  an  agonv  of  glory*  (in  the 
^eat  language  of  Burke)  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  All  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  their  eyes :  but 
surely  we  shall  know  (and  it  may 
be  by  just  such  a  gentle  and  tender 
and  pure  radiance)  the  tried  ones 
who  nave  come  out  of  great  triba- 
lations^nd  like  their  Master,  have 
wejA,  Kobert  Brownrigg  is  of  this 
opinion.  *That  wan  pure  look,* 
he  says,  'was  well-nigh  celestiaL' 
And  why  1 — 

Those  blue  eyes  had  turvivtd  so  mudi  1 

And  now  we  are  seated  at  our 
work  for  the  day,  Reginald  at  hia 
paper  on  the  last  and  m4  >st  wonderful 
of  histories,  and  the  present  writer 
at  that  little  scrap  of  history  which 
he  hopes  one  day  to  see  grow  into 
shane  and  take  its  place--ah,  Kegi- 
nala,  Reginald,  the  fleeting  years 
glide  by !— uiwn  the  honour^  shelf 
uj)  yonder,  wliere  Tacitus,  and  Gib- 
bon, and  Macaulay  stind  side  hf 
side.  Meantime,  tliere  is  one  bridT 
episode  in  that  history  which,  iier- 
haps^  may  interest  even  the  'run- 
ning reader,  and  which — while  the 
])hiloso]>hcr  scribbles  away  at  his 
article — 1  will  try  to  explain  to 
Constance  and  Lily — Lily  a  minia- 
ture Love,  fast  asfee]>  with  folded 
wiu^^s  on  its  mother's  laiv^and  my 
larger  audience  outside  the  window. 
I  had  discussed  the  evidence  with 
Re^'inald  in  the  moniing,  and  it 
had  dniwn  from  him  the  scoflinff 
remark  which  I  have  rccordecL 
'Here,'  he  said,  'Suielfungus  tcUs 
mo  that  the  Hun^aiian  nobiUtj 
<lid  nt4  shout  Mt»ri'imur  pro  rtge 
U'Mtfro  Afar  id  llif^rml;  and  now 
you  discredit  a  .storj-  which  J  liaYe 
U'lieveil  from  my  boyhood.  Wlial 
is  truth  r 

A  bitter  legacy  of  hate  has  been 
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bequeathed  to  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment formed  by  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts.  Lauderdale  is  a  Northern 
Nero ;  Rothes  a  Scottish  edition  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  It  may  be  doubted 
how  far  the  condemnation  rests 
on  solid  grounds.  The  policy  of 
these  men  was  neither  liberal  nor 
sagacious;  but  the  picture  which 
represents  it  as  exceptionally  fero- 
cious and  insanely  vindictive,  is  as 
incredible  as  that  which  represents 
it  as  mild,  enlightened,  and  bene- 
ficent. 

The  charges  against  that  govern- 
ment have  seldom  been  marshalled 
with  greater  skill,  animosity,  and 
effect  than  by  Lord  Macaulay  in 
his  brilliant  and  pictorial  narra- 
tive. He  handles  his  brief  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  consummate,  if 
not  over-scrupulous,  counsel  He 
is  resolved  to  win  nis  case,  in  the 
meantime,  at  all  hazards.  To  some 
extent  he  lias  succeeded  *  but  it  is 
at  best  a  questionable  ana  perilous 
success,  since  the  lustre  which  his 
genius  has  cast  upon  the  heroes  of 
the  Covenant  has  induced  a  num- 
ber of  northern  scholars  to  analyse 
with  disciplined  industry  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  historical 
novel  has  been  framed.  The  result, 
in  several  cases,  is  startling.  It 
raises  no  less  imix)rtant  a  (question 
than  this — Did  the  atrocities  of 
which  the  Covenanting  historians 
complain  really  occur  1 

The  story  of  the  devout  women 
who  died  in  Blediioch  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  episodes  in  that 
history,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
darkest  indictments  against  the 
government.  Old  Margaret  Mac- 
Lachlan  and  her  youthful  compa- 
nion, *a  virgin  martyr,  eighteen 
years  of  age,'  occupy  a  lofty  posi- 
tion among  the  tnith-seekers  who 
have  sealed  tlieir  testimony  with 
their  blood.  They  have  been  used 
alike  by  poet  and  partisan.  There 
is  scarcely  a  boy  or  girl  in  Scotland 
who  has  not  been  taught  with  the 
catecliism  the  story  of  their  wrongs. 
Yet  recent  research  has  succeeded 
in  discrediting  the  popular  tradi- 
tion, and  has  at  least  exonerated 
the  Scottish  government  from  any 
participation  in  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty. 


Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  masterly 
way,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  con- 
summate artist,  has  sketched  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  tragedy. 

The  nth  of  May,  1685,  was  made 
remarkable  by  more  than  one  great 
crime.  On  the  same  day,  Margaret 
Madadilan  and  Margaret  Wilson^  the 
former  an  aged  widow,  the  latter  a 
maiden  of  eighteen,  suffered  death  for 
thehr  religion  in  Wigtonshire.  They  were 
offered  their  lives  if  they  would  conaent 
to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  con- 
yenticlera,  and  to  attend  the  Episcf^Ml 
worship.  They  refused,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  drowned.  They  were 
carried  to  a  spot  whieh  the  Solway  oyer- 
flows  twice  a  day,  and  were  fiustened  to 
stakes  fixed  in  the  sand  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer  was 
placed  near  to  the  adyancing  flood,  in  the 
hope  that  her  last  agonies  might  terrify 
the  yoonger  into  sabmission.  The  sight 
was  dreadfaL  But  the  courage  of  the 
KErriTor  was  sustained  by  an  enthusiaim 
as  lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded  in  mar^- 
ology.  She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer  uid 
nearer,  but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She 
prayed  and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till  the 
waves  choked  her  voice.  After  she  had 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  death  she  was,  by 
a  cruel  mercy,  unbound  and  restored  to 
life.  When  she  came  to  herself,  pitying 
friends  and  neighbours  implored  her  to 
yield.  'Dear  Margaret^  only  say  Gh)d 
save  the  King  ?  The  poor  girl,  true  to 
her  stem  theology,  gnsped  out,  'May 
God  save  him,  if  it  be  God*s  willP* 
Her  friends  crowded  round  the  presiding 
officer.  'She  has  said  it;  indeed,  sir, 
she  has  said  it.*  'Will  she  take  the 
abjuration  ?*  he  demanded.  '  Never  P 
she  exclaimed  ;  '  I  am  Christ's  ;  let  me 
go  !*  And  the  waters  closed  over  her  ixnt 
the  last  time. 

It  was  from  Wodrow  that  Lord 
Macaulay  borrowed  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  his  narrative.  Wodrow  and 
Walker  are  in  fact  the  only  autho- 
rities who  can  be  called  cuntempo- 
rary.  Wodrow's  narrative  was  pub- 
lished in  1722;  Walker's^  in  the 
form  of  a  chapman's  tract,  m  1727  : 
so  that  nearly  forty  years  haa 
passed  before  the  earliest  narrative 
of  the  event  was  printed.  Neither 
writer  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
The  historian  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Kirk  was  a  good  hater  and  an 
unscrupulous  partisan,  with  a  huge 
appetite  for  the  marvellous :  Peter 
the  pedlar,  an  illiterate  enthusiastb 
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'  did  not  attempt  to  separate 
whejit  from  the  chaff  of  the 
wives'   fables   that   they  re- 
led.   All  was  meal  that  came  to 
ir  milL    A  Federal  newspaper's 
ount  of  a  Confederate  defeat  is, 
a  general  rule,  scarcely  more  in- 
jdible  than  the  stories  of  James 
rahame    or    Chancellor   Kothes 
hich  these  writers  relate. 
These  are  the  authorities  unon 
he  point ;  but  the  industry  of  Mr. 
AsLvk.  Napier  has    enabled  us   to 
Drace  their  inspiration  to  its  source. 
About  1711,  the  Church  determined 
to  preserve  a  record  of  the  evil 
days,    and    authorized    the  .kirk 
sessions  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
collect  exact  accounts  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  godly  *  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  covenanted  work  of 
refonnation.'  The  parishes  of  Kirk- 
inner  and  Penninchame  arc  those 
where   Margaret   alaclachlan    and 
Margaret  Wilson  are  said  to  have 
lived.    The  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom contained  in  the  session  book 
of  Penninghame  is  that  to  which 
Wodrow  was  indebted,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently, if  not  susjjiciously,  precise. 
'Margaret  Wilson,'  it  sjiys,  *sjuig 
Psalm  25th,  from  the  7th  verse, 
refit i  the  8th  clmpter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  prayed,  and  then 
the  water  coverecl  her.'    These  are 
the  details  collected  by  Mr.  liowan, 
pastor  of   Penninghame,    twenty- 
seven    years    after  the  event  nc- 
curred!      The    researches   of   the 
minister  of  Kirkinner  were  not  so 
l)ro<lu(!tivc.    It  is  a  singular  fact 
that   in   his  relation  there   is  no 
alhision   whiitever  to  *  the  virgin 
martyr.'        Margaret     Maelachlau 
occupies  the  entire  canvas.     We 
learn,  indee<l,  tliat  a  certain  Wil- 
liam Karr,  in  IVirland,  who  ulti- 
imitely     made     his     escape,     was 
imprisoned   along  with   her;   but 
there    is    ni»t    a    single    syllable 
about    the    girl    who   shared   lier 
Bufferings    in    ])ri8on    and  at   the 
stake.    Here  are  all  the  particulars 
th.at    the  minister  of    Kirkinner, 
writing  in  171 1,  and  living  within 
a  mile  of  the  Illednoch,  w:us  able 
to  scnipe  together :   - 

Margaret  LAuchlinH<m,  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  pictj  fr«>m  her  yuuth,  •({Cil 
about  eight}-,  widow  of  John  IliiUkea, 


wright  in  Dmmgargan,  was,  in  or  about 
the  year  of  God  1685,  in  her  own  honae» 
taken  off  her  knees  in  prayer,  and  carried 
immediately  to  prison,  and  from  one 
prison  to  another,  and  without  the  benefit 
uf  light  to  read  the  Scriptures,  was 
barbarously  treated  by  dragoons,  who 
were  sent  to  carry  her  from  Machirmore 
to  Wigton  ;  and  being  sentenced  by  Sir 
Robert  Grier  of  Lagg  to  be  drowned  at  a 
stake  within  the  flood  mark,  jost  below 
the  town  of  Wigton,  for  conventicle  keep- 
ing and  alleged  rebellion,  was,  according 
to  the  said  sentence,  fixed  to  the  stake 
till  the  tide  made,  and  held  down  within 
the  water  by  one  of  the  town  officers,  by 
his  halbert  at  her  throat,  till  she  died. 

Wodrow,  not  content  "with  Mr. 
Rowan's  details,  has  furnished  ad- 
ditionid  particulars,  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  which  Lord 
Macaulay  has  judiciously,  if  not 
veiy  fairly,  suppressed.  ^largaret, 
a  ^irl  of  eighteen  years,  and  Agnes 
Wilson,  a  child  of  thirteen,  although 
the  daughters  of  an  Episcopalian 
fanner,  would  not  conform  to  Epis- 
copacy, and  were  in  consequence 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  *  hills,  bogflL 
and  caves,'  where  they  remained 
concealed  from  *the  dragoons.' 
They  were  ultimately  ap]|rcheuded, 
however,  when  on  a  ^isit  to  Mar- 
gjiret,  and  the  three  were  tried 
before  the  Commission  of  Justiciary 
held  at  Wigton  in  1685,  and  haWng 
refused  the  o<ath  of  abiuration, 
were  condemned  to  be  dnmiied. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Margarets; 
but    the    child    of    thirteen    was 

*  imrchaseir  by  her  father,  and  her 
litV  siived. 

Putting  the  variims  narratives 
together,  the  following  appear  to 
be  the  leatling  *  farts'  of  the  case:— 
1.  That  two  daughters  of  Wilson 
were  tried  and  condenmed,  one  of 
them  a  girl  «»f  thirteen. — 2.  That 
tliey  were  condemned  f«>r  their 
'religion:'  *  because,'  as  Ix^rd  Ma- 
caulay puts  it,  "they  would  not 
abjure  tiie  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
ami  attend  the  KpiNconal  worship. 
— J.  That  Margaret  >laclacblan  in 
]>articiilar  was  considered  an  obsti- 
nate otfender,  on  whom  threats  anc 
entreaties  were  alike  thrown  away 

*  Tlie  old  woman,'  Walker  remark/ 
in  his  strong  way^  '  was  tint  tic 
to  the  stake,  enemies  saying,  It 
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needless  to  speak  to  that  old 
damned  bitch :  let  her  go  to  hell.' 

lliat  is  the  evidence  upon  which 
in  in  re  Wodrow  versus  the  Scot- 
tish Gkivernment  the  story  rests. 
It  is  not  the  evidence  of  eye-wit- 
nesses. It  is  evidence  collected  by 
industrious  partisans  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  the  events  occurred. 
As  such  it  is  tainted  evidence — the 
evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  cause 
— and  consequently  peculiarly  open 
to  observation  and  exception.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  for 
the  defence  is  strong,  intelligible, 
and  consistent. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Scottish  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  very  unwillingly 
proceeded  against  women.  The 
iJEur  sex  at  that  time,  as  often 
happens  during  periods  of  religious 
disturbance,  were  particularly  ac- 
tive. Claverhouse  complains  in 
one  of  his  letters  that  men  well- 
disposed  to  the  Government  were 
sadly  harassed — *  so  mad  are  some 
of  their  wives.'  A  woman  insti- 
gated the  murder  of  Sharpe.  *If 
Long  Leslie  be  with  him,'  she 
added,  with  reference  to  the  minis- 
ter of  Ceres,  *  lay  him  on  the  grass 
also.'  Yet^  in  spite  of  their  for- 
wardness, it  is  not  pretended  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Margarets,  a  single  woman  suffered 
death  in  Scotland  for  her  *  religion' 
during  the  reign  of  James.  The 
instructions  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  1684-5  contain  a  recom- 
mendation *not  to  examine  any 
women,  except  such  as  have  been 
active  in  the  said  courses  in  a 
signal  manner,'  and  a  clause  in  the 
statute  of  i6th  May,  1685,  enforcing 
the  application  of  the  test  of  1681, 
declares  that  this  act  *  extends  not 
to  women.'  So  that  they  were 
seldom  tried,  and  even  when  tried 
and  condemned,  th^  sentence  sel- 
dom or  never  appears  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  Bothes  once 
remarked,  in  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  instrument  of  torture,  that 
'  it  became  not  a  woman  to  wear 
boots;'  and  his  associates  in  the 
Council  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  for  they  commonly  con- 
trived to  reprieve  the  women  who 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Com- 


missioners of  Josticia]^.  booking 
upon  them  as  mad/  witn  the  con- 
temptuous and  charitable  incre- 
dulity that  characterized  the  Chan- 
cellor. 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  next  place 
that  even  at  the  earlv  period  when 
Wodrow  and  Walker  compiled 
their  narratives,  the  double  martyr- 
dom had  become  matter  of  contro- 
versy. *  I  shall  give  it,'  says  Wod- 
row, writing  in  1722,  'at  the  greater 
length,  and  the  rather  because  the 
advocates  for  the  cruelty  of  this 

Eeriod  and  our  Jacobites'— «  pretty 
trge  class — ^*have  the  impudence 
some  of  them  to  deny,  and  otheni 
to  extenuate,  this  matter  of  feict.' 
And  Walker,  in  1^27,  makes  a 
similar  admission.  ^  At  this  tune 
I  shall  only  mention  the  drowning 
of  these  two  women  at  WigtoiL  in 
Galloway,  the  nth  of  May,  1085. 
which  some  deny  to  be  matter  of 
fact'  The  controversy,  conse- 
quently, is  not  new.  The  historical 
sceptic  who  discussed,  discredited, 
and  denied,  did  not  wait  till  the 
actors  had  left  the  stage.  The 
challenge  was  given  at  a  period 
when  it  could  have  been  easily 
met  and  peremptorily  refuted.  No 
such  refutation  was  attempted. 
No  eye-witness,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  produced.  Wodrow  was  con- 
tent to  repeat  in  print  the  vul^r 
edition  of  the  romance.  Agam, 
the  story  as  narrated  by  Wodrow 
is  intrinsically  untenable  and  in- 
credible. He  alleges  that  two  of 
the  Wilson  housenold  were  con- 
demned—the martyr  Margaret,and 
Agnes,  a  child  of  thirteen.  It  is 
clear  at  least  that  the  child  could 
not  have  been  tried  for  the  offence 
with  which  the  Margarets  were 
charged.  The  charge  was  not  that 
they  refused  *to  conform  to  epis- 
copacy.' They  did  not  suffer  for 
*  their  religion.'  They  were  tried 
because  they  would  not  abjure  a 
treasonable  proclamation  which 
was  affixed  to  the  church-doors  and 
otherwise  widely  circulated,  in 
October,  1684.  The  oath  which 
they  reused  to  take  was  in  these 
terms :  'I  do  renounce,  abjure,  and 
disown  a  late  proclamation,  &c,  in 
80  far  as  it  declares  war  agsunst  the 
King,  and  declares  it  is  lawfid  io 
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kill  any  that  serve  hvt  Majedy  in 
ChwrJi,  JStcUe,  army,  or  country,' 
And  the  Boyal  Proclamation  re- 
quiring this  oath  of  abjuration  to 
be  taken  expressly  bears  that  it  is 
only  to  be  put  to  those  '  i)a8t  the 
age  of  sixteen  vears.*  A  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Wodrow's  story  is  thus 
at  once  disposed  of.  In  point  of 
law  Agnes  could  not  have  been 
tried,  and  in  point  of  fact  she  was 
neither  tried  nor  Condemned.  I 
Bay  *  in  point  of  fact/  because  the 
documents  to  which  I  am  about 
to  refer  establish  that  the  only 
women  condemned  by  the  Wigton 
Commissioners  were  Margaret 
Maclachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson. 
Among  the  papers  of  the  IMvy 
Council  preserved  in  the  llegister 
HouKc  at  Edinburgh,  two  have 
been  discovered  which  throw  a  very 
clear  lijght  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
There  is  first  *  the  humble  petition 
of  Margaret  Lauchlisun,  now  pri- 
soner in  the  Tolbooth  of  Wigton-' 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council 
In  this  document  Margaret,  iifter 
relating  tliat  she  had  been  'justly 
condemned  to  die,*  in  a  Court  held 
at  Wigton  *on  the  13th  day  of 
April  instant,'  for  not  disavowing 
a  *  traitorous  a]H)logetical  declara- 
tion,' *wJiich  was  occasioned  by 
my  not  ]>enising  the  same,'  prays 
their  Ijonlsliips  to  take  pity  and 
comiKission  on  her,  and  ])rofesse8 
her  rea<iiness  to  subscribe  the  oath 
of  abjuration.  This  petition  ap- 
pears u )  dispose  pretty  c<  »nclusiveljr 
of  tli«;  *  invetenite  and  godly  «>l)8ti- 
nacy'  attributed  to  *  the  jiged  suf- 
ferer.' The  othtr  document  is  even 
more  remarkable.  It  is  tlie  minute 
of  a  met'ting  <if  the  Privy  Council 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of 
A])ril,  i^>8f),  at  whirh  the  sentence 
pronounced  u]»on  tlie  two  women 
was  considen^d.  The  result  wiis 
that  *the  Lords  d«)  hereby  reprieve 
the  exirution  of  the  sentence  of 
dcatli  ]»ronounced  by  tlio  justices 
against  Margaret  Wilmtn  and  Mar- 
garet Ij:iuchlisi»u  until  the 
day  of  ;  aiul  (liscliarges 

i/i^  mwjiMniirM  of  Edinftunjh  for 
putting  the  said  sentence  to  exe- 
cution against  them  until  the  fore- 
gaiti  day,  and  recommends  the  said 
Margiiret  Wilson  and  Margaret 
Lauchlison  to  the  Lords  Secretaries 


of  State,  to  interpose  with  his 
most  sacred  Majesty  for  the  royal 
remission  to  them.'  A  reprieve  oy 
the  Privy  Council  postponing  an 
execution  ein/e  die  was  of  course 
equivalent  to  a  remission  or  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence^  althou^ 
in  point  of  form  it  required  then, 
as  now,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Sove- 
reign. Wodrow  himself  admits  as 
much.  'At  this  time,'  he  says,  'a 
recommendation  from  the  Council 
was  looked  ui)on  as  a  material 
pardon.'  It  is  to  be  observe], 
moreover,  that  the  reprieve  was 
granted  on  the  30th  of  April.  The 
execution  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  nth  of  May.  It  was 
plainly  impossible,  considering  the 
rate  of  travelling  in  that  age,  to 
ascertain  the  lioval  pleasure  and 
transmit  it  to  Edinburgh  or  Wig- 
ton in  the  course  of  ten  da>'s. 

In  face  of  this  evidence  it  ia 
diihcult  to  believe  that  the  Hled- 
noch  tragedy  did  indeed  take  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  popular  tra- 
dition is  seldom  entirely  baseless. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  myth  gathered  substancsL 
It  was  a  stonuy  and  ti-oubled 
period.  The  country  was  in  a 
Iiighl^  electrical  condition.  The 
imagmation  h:ui  been  excited ; 
strong  j)arty  passions  had  been 
roused.  The  two  Margarets  wete 
undoubtedly  tried  and  condemned 
to  1)e  drowned.  Coiidenmation 
was  magnified  into  execution.  The 
fancilul  >,n-h;i^itism  of  the  people 
surrounded  with  characteristic  de- 
tidls  a  scene  wiiich  no  eye-witness 
has  described.  It  is  iniprolxiblei 
besides,  tliat  the  c»fienders  ^-eie 
immediately  libenite4l.  Tliev  ap- 
i>ear  to  have  Ik'cu  sent  to  Kdin- 
tmrgh  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
ap(>li('ation  to  the  Privy  OnmciL 
It  is'tlie  magistrates  of  Ldinbuqi^' 
who  «ire  tUscharged  from  ]>uttuig 
the  8t>n tenet'  to  execution.  One 
can  readily  beUeve  that  a  delicafee 
girl  of  eighteen  and  an  old  woman 
'threescore  ten  years,'  as  she  de- 
Mcribt's  iierself^dul  not  ItmgsurviTe 
the  hardships  to  whitli  they  had 
U-en  rxiK»s«-d.  It  is  tlius  more 
than  prt)lNiMo  that  neither  ever 
rcturiM-d  t«>  her  native  <Iis!rict  to 
refut4'  by  her  iire.si-nce  tlic  >l(»r3-  of 
her  death  »>"•  to  lose  the  crown 
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of  mar^rrdom  Trith  which  ahe  had 
been  invested. 

Even  Wodrow  is  £sdn  to  admit 
that  the  chai^ge  against  the  govern- 
ment falls  to  the  ^ound.  Bat  he 
cannot  quite  rehnqmsh  his  pic- 
turesque romance.  The  women 
liad  no  doubt  received  '  a  material 
IMundon ;'  but  the  local  officials  car- 
sied  the  sentence  into  effect  in 
roite  of  the  merciful  interposition 
cii  the  government. 

Such  an  explanation  is,  prima 
Jhde^  excessively  improbable.  It 
IB  obviously  the  demier  rewort  of  a 
baffled  ana  disappointed  partisan. 
But  even  on  this  point  some  re- 
Uable  information  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Napier,  whose  in- 
dustry is  as  inexhaustible  as  his 
«ttd.  Of  the  local  authorities,  who. 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of 
Lagg, '  a  great  persecutor,  a  great 
swearer,  a  great  whorei%  bias- 
I^emer,  drunkard,  liar,  ana  cheat, 
and  yet  out  of  hell*  (as  the  pedlar 
courteously  describes  him),  supei> 
intended  the  execution,  William 
Coultran  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  active.  Coultran  was  Provost 
of  WigtoD,  and  it  was  one  of  his 
subordinates — an  officer  of  the 
burgh — ^who,  according  to  the 
Eirkinner  narrative,  held  down 
Margaret  Maclachlan  in  the  water 
^  by  his  halbert  at  her  throat  till 
ahe  died. '  With  these  two — ^master  , 
and  man — the  popular  imagination  ' 
has  connected  the  chief  atrocities 
of  the  day,  and  on  these  two  the 
popular  superstition  has  meted 
out  retributive  and  characteristic 
punishment.  The  disembodied 
spirit  of  Margaret  Maclachlan  ap- 
peared to  her  relatives  to  testify 
.  against  the  Provost  and  to  predict 
his  death,  and  his  henchman  (who, 
according  to  another  narrative  still 
current  in  the  district,  pushed  the 
dying  women  under  water,  with 
the  savage  exclamation,  *Tak  an- 
other dnnk,  my  hearties*)  was 
afflicted  thereafter  'with  such  an 
intolerable  and  unquenchable  thirst 
that  he  never  ventured  abroad 
without    carrying   with   him    an 


enormous  jar  full  of  water.'  Al- 
tiiough  the  execution  was  thus 
^truisted  to  the  burgh  magistracy, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  oocor- 
rence  in  the  contemporary  biu|^ 
records.  But  these  reooras  corir 
ously  enough  entirelv  exonerate 
the  Provost  It  was  known  that 
Coultran  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Commission  by  whom  the  women 
were  condemned,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  he  could  not  have  been 
present  either  at  the  trial  or  at  tibe 
execution.  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod between  the  i6th  April  uid 
the  nth  MajT  he  was  readent  at 
Edinburgh,  in  discharge  oi  hie 
duties  as  commissioner  to  Parli*- 
ment  for  the  burgh  of  Wigton. 

One  is  rather  aoit  to  resent  the 
historical  research  whidi  diseo- 
chants  a  favourite  incident  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  cannot  feel  other- 
wise than  grateful  to  the  inquirer 
who  proves  that  a  mat  crime  bee 
not  been  committed,  and  that  our 
grandsires  were  not  so  black  ee 
they  have  been  painted.* 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form 
an^  very  dear  notion  of  the  charae* 
tenstics  of  the  body  to  which  the 
Margarets  belonged.  The  Cove- 
nanters have  enjoyed  a  fair  shaie, 
if  not  more  than  afair  share,  of  the 

gity  of  posterity.  The^  were  not 
y  any  means  the  patient  saints 
and  simering  mar^rs  with  whom 
we  are  fammar.  Their  leaders,  at 
least,  were  bold,  ambitious,  and 
implacable  politicians— mmi  whose 
theories  of  the  civiJUu  Dei  were  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  'of 
civil  government.  Nor  were  th^y 
the  champions  of  religious  freedom. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  perfactly 
clear  that,  had  tn^  had  the  power, 
they  would  have  proved  the  nar- 
rowest and  bitterest  of  peraecut^cii 
A  singular  trial  took  jdace  tibe 
other  day  bef  (Mre  the  Scottish  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  The  scene  was  laid 
in  those  pastoral  districts  of  4he 
west  of  Scotland  where  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Cov^iant  were 
established,  and  the  acton  were 


*  The  evidence  either  way  is  not  conclnsiTe.  The  point  is  like  to  remain  one  of 
the  riddles  of  history.  The  popular  tradition  is  allnded  to  in  a  covenanting  tnwk 
published  in  1690,  and  the  insoriptioa  on  Margaret  IVilMi^B  toaJMone  is  qeoiod  ia 
the  C^oud  of  WitnetBCBf  eirea  1711. 
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the  descendants  of  the  Wilsons  and 
Maclachlans  who  figure  in  the  pages 
of  Wodrow.  It  is,  in  this  aspect, 
not  without  interest.  It  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  the  social  pecu- 
liarities ojf  the  Scottish  peasantry 
during  periods  of  keen  religious 
excitement.  The  influence  of  the 
railways  and  telegraphs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  ocen  felt  even 
among  the  remote  moorlands  of 
Lanarkshire,  but  the  changes  have 
been  less  marked  in  such  secluded 
districts  than  elsewhere;  and  the 
trial  of  the  pastor  of  Dunlop  for 
heresy  enables  us  to  understand 
something  of  the  state  of  feeling 
and  the  tone  of  mind  which  ])re- 
vailed  during  a  period  that  has 
passed  into  history. 

The  minister  of  Dunlop  was  tried 
on  an  indictment  contaniing  vari- 
ous charj^cs  against  his  doctrine 
and  practice.  The  doctrinal  delin- 
quencies of  which  he  was  accused 
were  of  an  extrcmelv  metai physical 
description,  lie  had  taugiit,  it  was 
allegeu,  that  *  assurance'  was  of  the 
essence  of  faith ;  that  the  prayers 
of  those  without  *  assurance'  were 
necessarily  ineffectual ;  that  re- 
pentance was  a  simple  change  of 
mind ;  that  implicit  belief  in  mere 
human  testimony  in  matters  not 
i-elating  to  or  involving  matters  of 
divine  faith  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  was  essential  to  siilvati(»n, 
tfec.  &('.  We  had  better  not  meiltUo 
with  the  heresy.  Such  subjects  are 
rather  beyond  the  beat  of  mere 
mortal  critics,  who  look  to  the  sub- 
st-mce,  rather  than  to  the  form,  of 
godliness.  Scotland  is  ])robably 
tlie  only  country  in  the  world 
where  rusti<;  metajjhysit'ians  and 
village  casuists  abound.  The  work- 
ing classes  in  Dunlop,  at  least,  are 
clearly  as  familiar  with  the  seven 
lM)ints  ot  Calvinism  as  with  the 
seven  ])t>ints  uf  the  Charter.  Ab- 
struse «liscussions  upt»n  the  intri- 
cate detiniti(»ns  ami  subtle  \ti'/\c  of 
the  Conffwon  of  F*tith  amuse  tlurir 
leisure  hours.  They  relish  the 
national  theology  jls  much  as  the 
iiati<mal  liquor.  Tiie  two  (a  thirst 
UiT  drink  and  for  the(>h»g>')  srom 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  to  j;o  t<);;4fthvr. 
Thecruss-exauiiiiatioii  of  an  i-nidite 
theohtgian  is  commonly  conducted 
after  this  fasliiuu  and  to  this  effect : 


— *  Were  you  in  liquor  when  you 
went  to  the  llevival  meeting  on  the 
1 2th  November r  Depones— 'I 
was  not.'  Interrogated — Were  you 
in  liquor  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  f 
Depones — *Well,  I  had  tasted  a 
glass,  but  I  was  none  the  worse  of 
it.'  Even  on  this  simple  matter  of 
fact  the  witnesses  justify  their  dia- 
lectic reputation.  The  subtle  dis- 
tinction recognised  in  the  old  song 
between  the  man  who  has  just  a 
*dnippy  in  Ids  e'e,'  and  the  miui 
who  is  positively  *  fou,'  is  ingeni- 
ously insisted  on.  A  certain  vete- 
rinary surgeon  is  asked  whether  he 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  iu 
the  village  inn  on  a  s]>eciiied  occa- 
sion? Depones — *Well,  I  might. 
I  was  in  the  house  at  any  rate,  but 
I  did  not  consider  that  I  w<isdruuk« 
I  do  not  know  what  you  call  drunk, 
but  I  went  and  risittd  a  cow  after  I 
left  the  house.'  Though  none  of  us 
pn)bably  ever  met  with  a  tippler 
who  *  considered  that  he  was  drunk,* 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  insinuate  that 
a  medical  man  who  is  afterwards 
able  to  pay  an  evening  visit  t4>  a 
patient  has  taken  more  than  is  good 
for  him. 

The  charges  against  the  minis- 
ter's jn-actice  related  chiefly  to  the 
scenes  which  he  had  pennitted  to 
take  i>lace  in  the  parish  church  (»f 
Diiidop  (luring  the  recent  revival 
m«>vement.  He  was  accu.sed  of 
con<lucting  him:?elf,  and  allowing 
others  to  conduct  themselves,  in  au 
irreverent,  in«lec<>rons,  and  disor- 
derly manner ;  *  anil  in  |Kirticular/ 
the  indictment  ]>roceeds,  with  that 
royal  «lisregard  of  relevancy  -for 
which  ecclesiastical  just  ice  is  famed, 
*  at  the  siiid  meeting,  held  on  the 
23rd  day  of  Octobir,  i860,  or  on 
one  (jr  (Jther  t)f  the  days  or  nights 
of  that  month,  within  the  siud 
chun-h,  and  during  divine  .service, 
or  during  a  meeting  for  divine 
w«»rship  or  religious  services,  a  i>er- 
snn  got  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Tm 
siivcd,  I'm  savetl  I"^  whcreup(»n  you 
cried  <iut,  **(ilnry  to  Cod,  another 
si»ul  saved  I'  and  (li>conUnued  your 
service  or  adilre.-s;  and  immedi- 
ately aflcr\ianls  the  ]»crs4>n  who 
had  >«i  cxclainietl  *'  Tni  >avi'4l,"  put 
his  Iiand  t<i  his  niiMiih,  and  roni- 
inen<'(tl  ti»  bniy  in  imitation  uf  a 
donkey;  and  thereupon  he  leapt 
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upon  the  pews  or  seats,  and  danced 
on  them  like  a  madman ;  and  after 
leaving  the  church  he  went  in  a 
state  of  frenzy  or  madness,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  proceedings 
on  the  said  occasion  libelled,  into 
the  house  of  James  Stevenson, 
where  he  broke  the  clock  of  the 
said  James  Stevenson,  and  threw  a 
smoothing-iron  through  the  win- 
dow, and  otherwise  conducted  him- 
self in  a  shameful,  indecent,  and 
scandalous  manner.'  A  host  of 
witnesses  were  examined  before  the 
EcclesListical  Court  to  instruct 
these  allegations.  The  picture  dis- 
closed, if  an  instructivo^s  certainly 
not  a  pleasing  one.  The  simple 
mysteries  of  religion  are  vulgarized 
and  degraded.  A  crowd  of  *  con- 
verts,' lashed  into  a  state  of  furious 
excitement,  fills  every  comer  of  the 
sacred  building.  It  is  Calvinism 
in  convulsions,— the  orgies  of  Isis 
in  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, — 
the  spiritual  saturnalia  of  a  grave 
and  sober  people. 

The  pastor  himself  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  credulous  and  ex- 
citable temperament.  His  conduct 
and  language  are  often  foolish,  and 
always  violent.  Much  of  which  he 
was  accused  scarcely  merited  a 
grave  impeachment.  He  informed 
a  parishioner,  for  instance,  who  had 
not  attended  divine  service  on  a 
particular  Sunday,  but  who  had 
read  a  great  portion  of  Corinthians, 
*  That  he  might  as  well  have  eaten 
Corinthians.'  *  When  you  pray,'  he 
exclaimed,  on  another  occasion,  *  it 
will  not  do  for  you  to  be  upon  your 
knees ;  you  must  go  on  your  backs.' 
He  described  to  his  audience  a 
vision  of  our  Saviour  and  of  *  his 
beautiful  legs'  with  which  he  had 
been  favoured  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  gleam  of  insanity,  the  taint  of 
fever  which  runs  through  it,  the 
narrative  would  be  tolerably  pro- 
fane. *  I  could  not  tell  him,'  one  of 
the  witnesses  remarks,  *  that  I  had 
assurance  ;  on  wliich  he  shook  his 
nieve  in  my  face,  and  said,  "  Well, 
then,  you're  damned."'  *As  the 
minister  was  leaving  mo  on  this 
occasion,'  another  adds,  *he  took 
hold  of  my  coat,  and  said,  "We 
must  shake  the  devil  out  of  you." ' 
Very  questionable,  indeed,  in  point 


of  taste  do  these  caprices  of  a  dis- 
ordered inteUect  appear;  yet  the 
parochial  critic  is  sometimes  rather 
too  exacting  and  fastidious.  One 
gentleman  was  scandalized  because 
the  minister  chose  to  clap  his 
hands  in  the  pulpit.  'When  he 
clapped  his  hands,  I  thought  it 
very  strange,  it  was  done  so  loudly. 
Interrogated — Have  you  not  some- 
times heard  a  minister  thump  the 
Bible?  Depones — I  never  heard 
clapping  like  yon.  And  the  ques- 
tion being  repeated  ;  Depones — 
Yes,  I  have,  and  I  like  to  see  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  moderate 
"  dump ;"  but  such  clapping  as  yon 
I  object  to.'  The  Scottish  pastor 
who  would  stand  well  witii  his 
people  must  learn  to  cultivate  the 
aur&im  niediocritatem — the  golden 
mean  which  lies  between  excessive 
clapping  and  a  *  moderate  dump.'  . 
The  behaviour  of  the  *  converts' 
was,  however,  extravagant  in  the 
extreme.  Here  are  a  few  charac- 
teristic gleanings  from  the  volumi- 
nous proof: — 

The  church  was  crowded.  When  I 
was  sitting  in  the  gallery,  I  was  attracted 
by  a  continuous  noise  of  singing  and  feet- 
going  from  some  individual.  I  was  at- 
tracted from  my  seat,  and  went  to  the 
front  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  over  to 
see  what  it  was.  I  observed  a  boy  sing- 
ing sufficiently  loud  for  me  to  hear  up  in 
the  gallery  amidst  the  noise.  He  was 
singing  '  Christ  for  me,'  and  at  the  same 
time  singing  and  keeping  time  with  his 
feet  to  the  tune  of  *  Polly  Hopkins.' 
Sometimes  he  stopped,  as  if  he  appeared 
to  be  tired,  and  went  down  on  his  knees 
and  appeared  to  be  praying,  and  then  got 
up  again,  and  began  dancing  again,  sing- 
ing Uie  same  words  to  the  same  tune. 
*  Polly  Hopkins'  is  not  a  psalm  tune ;  it 
is  a  comic  tune  to  a  comic  song.  In 
going  up  the  passage,  I  noticed  a  short- 
built  man  in  a  pew,  and  he  appeared  to 
me  to  have  had  some  drink,  and  beside 
him  on  the  seat  was  a  braw  young  lassie 
or  woman,  and  occasionally  he  was 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  re- 
questing her  to  sing  him  a  hymn,  on 
which  the  young  woman  rose  and  began 

to  sing  some  hymn I  have  seen 

repeatedly  at  these  meetings  young  men 
and  young  women  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waists,  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  keeping  time  to  the 
tunes  they  were  singing.  They  were 
singing  Richard  Weaver's  hymns  to  comic 
airs.     At  the  meeting  of  the  32nd  of 
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October,  it  miut  hare  been  near  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  when  I 
left. ...  I  joined  in  ainging  the  hymns. 
I  have  done  so  with  my  arm  round  the 
waist  of  both  women  and  men.  I  meant 
nothing  wrong  or  improper  in  that.  .... 
There  were  people  going  backward  and 
forwards  over  the  seats,  both  males  and 
females.  This  was  carried  to  an  extent 
of  indecency.  One  girl  passed  in  this 
way  OTer  the  top  of  the  seat  between  me 
and  my  friend,  where  we  were  sitting.  I 
nw  young  men  and  women  in  groups, 
some  with  their  arms  round  each  other's 
waists,  and  others  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  necks,  and  singing  together. 
....  I  pressed  on  [a  sceptical  old  fellow 
obserres],  and  contrived  to  get  through, 
and  as  I  went  along  they  were  singing  a 
hymn,  '  Bo  in  time.'  As  I  was  passing 
they  were  at  the  words,  *  old  sinner,  be 
in  time;*  and  they  were  by  way  of 
making  a  fool  of  me,  by  giving  me  a 
jog  on  the  ribs  as  I  passed  with  their 
elbows. 

It  was  neither  prudent  nor  safe, 
however,  to  manifest  unbelief. 

On  the  Tuesday  evening  a  man  came  up 
to  mo  in  the  church,  and  said  to  me,  in  a 
very  peremptory  way,  *  Have  you  ifound 
Christ  f  I  said  it  was  no  business  of 
his  whether  I  had  or  not.  He  said  these 
were  Gkxl's  children  worshipping  God.  I 
ndd  that,  to  my  imperfect  judgment,  it 
appeared  more  like  mockery.  He  there- 
upon shook  his  tist  in  my  face,  and  said 
that  I  was  damned  eternally.  I  told  him 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  damn  me, 
and  as  little  to  shake  his  fist  in  my  face, 
and  that  if  he  did  so  again,  I  would  not 
be  answerable  fur  the  consequences. 

A  certain  Jean  Craig  figures  con- 
BpicQously  among  the  converts. 

Shortly  after  this  I  saw  Jean  Craig  come 
oat  frum  the  group  who  were  round  her, 
with  her  straw  bunnet  hanging  l>ack  upon 
her  neck,  waving  and  clapping  her  hands, 
and  crying  *0h,  how  happy!  oh,  how 
happy  I  am  !  ChriKt  fur  me  !'  and  she 
began  shaking  hands  with  everybody 
Tonnd  about  her. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Jean  can 
be  iilentified  with  <in  4>l).stre]K.'n)US 
termagant  who  figures  in  another 
IMissage-of-anns. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  a  wuman 
took  hold  of  me.  She  was  a  big,  Htout 
woman.  She  gripfied  me  by  the  shuulder, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  found  Christ.  I 
■aid  I  cuuUl  nut  answer  that  qucHtion 
Tery  properly.  She  then  wiadieil  mt»  to 
sing  with  her  one  uf  Richard  Weaver's 
hjmna,  th«  worda  of  which  were,  '  Christ 


for  me.*  I  said  I  was  not  a  singer  ;  on 
which  she  said  it  was  the  dumb  dvril 
that  was  keeping  me  from  singing. 
Whereupon  she  caught  me  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  said  she  would  shake  the  danib 
devil  out  of  me,  and  gave  me  a  shake. 

Such  scenes  in  the  sanctuary  are 
not  lovely  to  look  upon.  They 
bring  discredit  upon  religion  and 
u^K)n  its  ministers.  A  gathering 
ot  Covenanters  upon  the  mis^ 
hill-side,  their  Bibles  in  their 
hands,  and  their  swords  girded  to 
their  loins,  is  an  incident  that  tells 
effectively  in  a  romance  by  8ir 
Walter,  and  in  a  picture  b>[  George 
Harvey.  A  sterner  enthusiasm,  aa 
intenser  cneigy  of  hate,  distin* 
guished  the  fanatics  who  could 
only  worship  by  stealth,  and  under 
fear  of  death  and  '  the  dragoons ;' 
but  the  same  qualities  are  visible 
in  either  assemblage — the  same  im- 
practicable and  pitiless  bigcytiy, 
the  same  vulgar  inquisitiveness  into 
the  ways  of  God,  the  same  ill- 
regulated  and  bitter  zeaL  It  may 
have  been  iuiudicious  in  the  go- 
vernment to  hunt  the  C^meronum 
to  *  bogs,  and  woods,  and  rivers.* 
and  to  proscribe  his  faith.  Skica 
a  ]>olicy  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
But,  taking  the  character  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  into  so- 
count,  one  can  feel  no  surprise 
that  the  National  cause  should 
have  failed  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  best  and  ablest  patriots — 
should  have  excited  the  high-bred 
sconi  of  Claverhouse,  and  aliensted 
the  lofty  piety  of  Montrose. 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  Regi- 
nald, with  the  thini  volume  of  tLe 
Uistorv  in  his  hand,  burst  in  upon 
us.  That  morning  he  had  M-axed 
eloquent  ui)on  its  /urreatness.  *  Whst 
life !  what  animation !  wliat  amsfr 
ing  precision !  wluit  vivid  ctdonrl 
There  is  the  stir  <»f  soldiers,  sad 
the  address  of  di]ilomati8ts,  and  the 
intripies  of  wunieu  ;  and  fla-shes  of 
srorn,  and  ire,  and  riotouH  merri- 
ment light  the  scene  and  the  faces 
of  the  act«>rs.  This  is  not  *  the 
dignitv  of  history,*  but  it  is  some* 
tiling  I  Hotter :  it  is  a  passage  from 
human  life,  related  with  the  iidcli^ 
of  a  iKMikworm,  ;uid  tired  by  the 
passion  of  a  poet  !* 

But  his  moi>d    hsd    ^han^id^ 
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*  Smelfimgus  is  too  bad/  he  ex- 
claimed. *  Your  flippancy  and  af- 
fectation don't  matter  much;  but 
what  can  we  say  when  a  great 
moral  teacher  and  truth-seeker  tells 
us  that  Might  is  Eight,  and  the 
only  Right  at  all  available  in  this 
world?  Just  listen  to  this, — "A 
young  king  who  does  know  what 
he  means  in  this  world.  Clear  as 
a  star,  sharp  as  cutting  steel  (very 
dangerous  to  hydrogen  balloons), 
he  stands  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
means  to  extort  his  own  from  it, 

by  such  methods  as  there  are 

Just  rights?  What  are  rights, 
never  so  just,  which  you  cannot 
make  valid  ?  The  world  is  full  of 
such.  If  you  have  rights,  and  can 
lissert  them  into  facts,  do  it :  that 
is  worth  doing  !"  This  is  the  gos- 
pel for  which  martyrs  have  died — 
^th  a  vengeance  !* 

*  I  think  you  rather  misunder- 
stand him,*  i  pleaded.  'There  is 
notlung,  indeed,  necessarily  base  or 
wrong  in  defeat.  But  the  man  who 
is  worsted  should  learn  to  hold  his 
tongue:  at  all  events,  should  not 
indulge  in  windy  declamation  and 
noisy  appeal  to  the  Immortals. 
The  gods  will  right  him  if  they  see 
cause  j  but  the  charlatan  has  no 
faith  m  the  gods.  A  mere  Polish 
wail  or  shriek  of  defeat  is  always 
meretricious.' 

*No,  my  friend:  the  vice  has 
struck  deeper  root.  It  is  the  gos- 
pel of  force,  pure  and  absolute, — 
an  unrighteous  scorn  for  failure  as 
synonymous  with  weakness  and 
inefficiency.  Let  the  victor  be 
crowned,  be  he  a  Herod  or  a  Borgia 
— while  the  pale  ghosts  of  the  un- 
buried  and  inglorious  dead  (not 
without  a  mocking  gibe  in  passing) 
troop  sadly  to  Hades.  Victorious 
rights  !  Isn't  it  the  rights  that  are 
not  victorious  that  civilization  has 


except  the  Red  Indian  and  the  Au- 
stralasian gold-digger,  is  content  to 
own  the  divine  autliority  of  might, 
without  a  blush  1  Italy  in  chains, 
Italy  languishing  in  Austrian  dun- 
geons, is  as  precious  to  me  as  Italy 
in  her  triumph.  Her  sons  knew 
wliat  was  before  them.  They  knew 
(what  innumerable  patriots  have 
learned)  that  Freedom  is  a  perilous 
and  pitiless  niistress.  ^pes  etprae- 
mia  in  ambigtto;  certa,  funera  et 
lucUu,  Yet,  knowing  this,  they 
chose  to  die  like  freemen,  rather 
than  live  like  slaves.  ''  While  we 
live  we  will  hold  fast  our  integrity. 
The  gods  have  given  us  at  least 
this  nree  soul  and  this  righteous 
conscience :  these  will  we  kc^ 
bright  and  pure  to  the  end.  So 
may  we  fall  to  misery^  but  not  to 
baseness :  so  may  we  sink  to  sleep, 
but  not  to  shame."  And  are  they 
not  to  reap  their  reward  1  Is  the 
patriot's  bloody  grave  (save  only  a 
bitter  jeer  from  Smelmngus) — the 
only  meed  he  has  earned  f 

Constance's  mild  eyes  assented. 
It  was  plain  that  she  believed,  fer- 
vidly as  the  poet,  that  Duty,  not 
Might,  is  the  mainstiiy  of  the  uni- 
verse— 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  ttars  from  wrong. 
And  the  most  ancient  Heavens  through 
thee  are  fresh  and  strong. 

I  knew  that  there  was  an  answer : 
I  knew  that  the  same  teacher 
had  said  in  his  quaint  way,  'My 
friend,  it  was  not  Beelzebub,  nor 
Mephistopheles,  nor  Autolycus- 
Apollo  that  made  this  world  and 
us:  it  was  Another.'  But  I  do 
not  care  to  argue  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  over  70° :  it  heats  one 
unpleasantly.  So  I  did  not  replv, 
but  I  turned  to  Arthur  doughs 
little  volume  of  poems,  and  re- 
peated a  page  of  his  musical  hexa- 
meters : — 


taught  us  to  have  in  honour?  Who 

Wliither  depart  the  souls  of  the  brave  that  die  in  the  battle ; 
Die  in  the  lost,  lost  fight,  for  the  cause  that  perishes  with  them  ? 
Are  they  upborne  from  the  field  on  the  slumberous  pinions  of  angels 
Unto  a  far-off  home,  where  the  weary  rest  from  their  labour, 
And  the  deep  wounds  are  healed,  and  the  bitter  and  burning  moisture 
Wiped  from  the  generous  eyes  ?     Or  do  they  linger,  unhappy. 
Pining,  and  haunting  the  grave  of  their  bygone  hope  and  endeavour  ? 
Whither  depart  the  brave  ? — God  knows  :  I  eertainly  do  not. 

ShIRI£7. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'QUAND  on  UfA  PAS  CE  QU'ON  AIME.' 

It  has  been  acutely  said  that  philosophy  triumphs  over  past  and  future  evils,  but 
that  present  evils  triumph  over  philosophy. — Colton. 

Behold  !  we  know  not  anything, 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  oflf— at  last — to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. — Tenittsoh. 


•MR  PIERREPONTS  absence 
ITX  from  home  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  *  few  days'  to  which 
he  had  limited  its  duration.  Sir 
Harry  L'Estrange  went  on  well  for 
about  a  week,  then  some  impru- 
dence brought  on  a  threatening 
of  erysipelas,  and  for  some  days 
he  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Adrian  watched  his  father  with  de- 
voted solicitude ;  and  it  was  only 
in  compliance  with  the  General  s 
urgent  desire,  that  ho  left  him  for 
a  portion  of  each  day,  and  either 
joined  Lord  Medway  in  hunting  or 
shooting,  or  accompanied  the  two 
ladies  in  any  out-of-doors  occupa- 
tion with  which  they  endeavoured 
to  while  awjiy  the  dull  cheerless 
days  of  early  winter. 

At  first,  the  anxiety  he  experi- 
enced on  his  father's  account,  and 
the  heavy  cloud  of  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  his  future  fate 
with  re;2:ard  to  Lilian  Denborough, 
niiide  the  society  of  Adrian  any- 
thing but  an  acquisition  to  one  at 
least  of  tiie  two  ladies.  Lady 
Medway,  who  at  first  raved  about 
him,  his  appearance  and  manners, 
and  athlre.ssod  iiersclf  with  much 
vivacity  to  what  she  Ciilled  *  talking 
him  in  hand,  and  making  some- 
thing of  him,'  relaxed  considerably 
in  iier  endeavimrs  to  dniw  him  to 
her  side,  as  she  began  to  i>erceive 
that  he  in  no  way  respon<led  to 
them  ;  and  before  long  did  not 
attempt  to  iMniceal  that  she  was 
rather  bored  than  otherwise  by  liis 
society.  This  was  perlia)>s  the  less 
to  he  wondered  at,iis  all  the  thought 
and  attention  which  Adrian  couhl 
spare  fnun  the  two  absorbing  sub- 
jects tliat  filled  his  mind,  were  de- 
voted to  Catherine  Veniou.     When 


they  first  met,  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  little  episode  in  hia 
boyish  life  of  which  she  had  been 
the  heroine ;  and  finding  that  he 
met  her  as  a  stranger,  Catherine^ 
on  her  side,  showed  no  symptoma 
of  recognition.  But  one  day,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  it  slip- 
ped out  that  she  knew  Harpenden 
Manor  well,  and  when  Adrian  had 
once  connected  her  idea  with  that 
of  the  mournful  little  girl  who  had 
awakened  the  first  dawn  of  romance 
in  his  imagination,  she  assumed* a 
new  and  much  deeper  interest  in 
his  eyes.  He  remembered  gradu- 
ally all  the  indiciitions  of  character, 
firmness,  self-command,  and  ear- 
nest truthfulness,  combined  with  a 
tender  clinging  love  for  all  who 
showed  her  kindness,  that  had 
made  the  sorrowful  child  an  object 
of  his  boyish  admiration  and  sym* 
pathy  ;  and  he  soon  found  himaelf 
occupied  with  considerable  interest 
in  watching  the  development  of 
these  qualities  in  the  beautiful 
young  woman  who.se  society  was 
now  a  part  of  liis  daily  life. 

it  was  a  more  dangerous  stud^ 
for  a  man  of  Adrian  L'Estrange  a 
temperament  than  he  would  have 
allowed.  Trebly  shielded  as  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  by  his  pas- 
sion for  Lilian,  he  wtmld  have  in- 
dignantly repelled  the  accusation, 
if  such  had  heen  brought  against 
him,  that  any  other  woman  could 
win  from  liim  a  single  thought ; 
but  in  sonie  men  there  is  an  uncon* 
querable  tendency  to  find  cliarms 
in  any  female  society  into  which 
they  may  Xm  thrown,  in  ]>ursuance 
of  the  t)ld  siiying, 

'  Cjuand  im  n  a  pasce  qu\m  aime, 
ii  faut  aimer  ce  cju'on  a.* 
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And  in  this  case,  to  the  dange- 
rous snare  of  proximity  was  added 
another  yet  more  subtle. 

Catherine  Vernon  had  never  lost 
the  impression  of  Adrian's  gentle 
kindness,  when,  a  great  boy,  almost 
a  man,  he  so  tenderly  soothed  and 
comforted  the  unhappy,  lonely  little 
girl  wlio  was  thrown  unexpectedly 
into  companionship  with  him. 
From  that  time  she  cherished  his 
memory  as  that  of  the  hero  of  her 
girlish  dreams ;  and  when  she 
again  met  him,  it  was  with  feelings 
disposed  to  regard  him  with  more 
interest  than  he  was  at  first  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  appreciate. 

But  by  degrees,  quiet  and  self- 
possessed  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain dignity  as  her  manner  was,  a 
Hanieless  charm  in  all  she  said  and 
did,  the  emanation  of  deep,  warm, 
glowing  feelings,  buried  far  out  oi 
Bight  in  her  inmost  heart,  awoke  a 
Sympathetic  thiill  in  that  of  Adrian, 
'^liich  was  but  too  open  to  such 
influences  ;  and  now  began  a  phase 
ill  their  lives  which  led  to  much 
misery. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  had  been  away 
more  than  a  month,  and  held  out 
no  prospect  in  his  frequent  letters 
to  one  or  other  of  the  inmates  of 
Lightwood,  that  his  return  would 
take  place  for  some  time  to  come. 
Sir  Harry  was  sufficiently  conva- 
lescent to  pass  some  hours  of  each 
day  in  his  dressing-room,  and  there 
receive  visits  from  the  ladies,  in 
whose  company,  especially  that  of 
Catherine  Vernon,  he  greatly  de- 
lighted ;  and  now  Lord  Medway 
began  to  tire  of  his  somewhat  mo- 
notonous existence,  and  to  remem- 
ber with  sudden  compunction  a 
number  of  promises  faithfully  given 
to  divers  dear  friends  in  large  and 
gay  country  houses,  to  visit  them 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  which 
was  now  fast  passing  away. 

At  any  other  time  tliis  prospect 
would  have  met  with  Laura  Med- 
way's  most  cordial  approval ;  but 
a  new  and  powerful  interest  had 
lately  sprung  up  for  her  in  the  dull 
routme  of  country  life  which  she 
usually  voted  a  profound  bore.  Her 
little  scheme  for  extracting  food 
for  her  personal  vanity  out  of 
Adrian    L'Estrange's   aamiration, 


had  long  ^o  given  place  to  another, 
in  which  Catherine  was  to  take  the 
principal  part.  Frivolous,  fond  of 
amusement  and  admiration  as  she 
was,  the  little  woman  was  true 
hearted  at  bottom,  and  had  a  loyal 
and  womanly  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  in  their  ages.  Anytidng 
like  what  goes  under  the  conve- 
nient but  inexpressive  name  of 
*  flirtation*  on  her  own  account, 
she  would  have  dreaded  ana 
avoided ;  but  still,  such  affairs  had 
a  deep  and  absoroing  interest  for 
her  when  others  were  concerned 
in  them,  and  she  watched  with  her 
whole  heart  and  soul  the  suspicious 
turn  that  events  were  taking  be- 
tween Catherine  and  Adrian. 

In  a  different  state  of  society 
from  our  own,  she  would  have 
occupied  herself  in  arranging  mar- 
riages for  the  children  of  her 
friends,  not  being  blessed  with  any 
of  her  own ;  but  being  jirecluded 
by  our  insular  prejudices  from  any 
formal  and  overt  efforts  in  this  line, 
she  carried  on  a  species  of  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  peace  of  mind 
and  single  blessedness  of  her  ac- 
quaintance in  general;  and  the 
sort  of  unacknowledged,  unconsci- 
ous mutual  interest,  that  her  quick 
sight  discovered  was  springing 
up  between  Catherine  and  Adrian, 
had  a  fascination  for  her  which 
even    surpassed  that  of  the   gay 

party  collected  at  A ,  or  the 

private  theatricals  at  B . 

Very  unwillingly  was  she  brought 
to  give  her  consent  to  a  day  bemg 
fixed  for  their  leaving  Lightwood ; 
the  more  so,  as  Sir  Harry  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  causing 
himself  to  be  moved  to  Harpenden 
Manor  as  soon  as  the  Medways 
had  taken  their  departure ;  but 
she  was  not  capable  of  a  serious  or 
long-continued  resistance  to  an^' 
wish  of  *  dearest  Medway's,'  and  it 
was  settled  that  they  were  all  to  leave 
Lightwood  on  a  certain  Wednes- 
day. 

On  the  previous  Monday,  how- 
ever, the  General  caught  a  severe 
cold,  which  brought  on  an  attack 
of  rheumatism,  and  obliged  him  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  moving  for 
the  present.    The  Medways  ooold 
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not  postpone  their  departure,  and 
as  tnc  presence  of  Mrs.  Monkton 
rendered  Catherine  independent  of 
any  other  chaperoneship,  Laura 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  with 
many  a  sigh,  in  the  altered  state  of 
arrangements. 

On  the  evening  before  her  depar- 
ture, Lady  Medwajr  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room,  when 
Catherine,  returning  from  a  late 
ride,  came  there  for  a  twilight  gos- 
sip, as  was  her  wont.  The  sharp 
air  had  given  her  an  unusually 
brilliant  colour,  and  as  she  stood 
before  the  fire,  with  her  hat  in  her 
hand,  and  the  disordered  masses  of 
rich  bnjwri  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  Lady  Med  way  was  struck 
by  her  beauty,  as  though  she  had 
seen  it  for  the  first  time. 

'  Come  here,  my  lovely  one,  and 
kiss  me,'  she  said  ;  and  having 
complied  with  this  tender  invita- 
tion, Catherine  seated  herself  on 
the  floor  beside  her  young  aunt, 
and  said, 

*  What  shall  I  do  without  you, 
Laura? 

*0h,  isn't  it  a  pityf  Laura  ex- 
claimed ;  'just  as  we  were  going 
on  so  comfortably,  and  I  really  en- 
joyed a  little  quiet  for  once.  If 
you  had  only  been  coming  with 
me,  or  even  going  to  Lucy  Eu- 
stace's r 

*  I  shall  go  to  Lucy  before  Christ- 
mas, it  will  not  be  very  long  till 
then.'  Ciitherine  snoke  rather  ab- 
sently. La<ly  Medway  fixed  her 
briglit  eyes  on  her  companion,  and 
after  a  short  pause,  began  very 
solemnly — 

'Catherine,  I  have  been  thinking 
it  over  and  over  a;;ain,  and  at  hist 
I  have  (lecidod  that  it  is  right  to 
s]K'ak  about  it.' 

*  About  what  f  sai<l  Catherine, 
looking  ni»  inquiringly. 

*  A I  M)u  t  Adrian  L'  l'-stran;re.  Y«  m 
sec,  kit  ton,  I  can't  quite  make  up 
my  mind  whether  it  «»ught  toginm 
or  not ;  exrept  that  one  month  in 
L«»n«h»n,  y<>u  have  had  no  njipur- 
timity  of  seeing'  p«i>pleand  makin;; 
up  y«mr  mind;  an<l  thou;^'h  I  alhiw 
he  really  is  verv  charm in;r,  I  d«»n't 
think  you  won  It  i  W  quite  right  to 
entangle  yourself  just  at  pre-^ent.' 

'What    (ire    you    thinking    of, 


Laura  f  Catherine  said,  ^ith  an  air 
of  blank  surprise,  rather  belied  bj 
her  rising  colour. 

'Just  this,  dearest— and  under- 
stand me  well,  my  poor  kitten,  that 
if  you  liad  any  mother  or  proper 
person  to  look  after  you.  I  woald 
not  interfere,  for  I  think  it  rarely 
does  good.  But  you  know  that 
excellent  Mrs.  Monkton  might  as 
well  be  one  of  her  own  worsted- 
work  shepherdesses,  for  any  u.se  die 
will  be  of  to  you  when  I  am  gone; 
and  it  really  is  borne  in  upon  me; 
as  good  people  say,  that  I  ought  to 
speak  to  you.' 

'  So  it  appears,'  said  Catherine ; 
*  but  it  has  not  yet  been  borne  in 
upon  me  to  comprehend  yotir 
speech.' 

'  Very  well ;  then  you  can't  blame 
me  if  I  make  it  plainer.  I  see  that 
if  you  choose  you  can  easily  maJke 
a  slave  of  this  good-looking,  plea- 
sant young  Adrian,  and  I  see  also 
that  the  old  General  would  give  his 
ears  for  such  a  thing  to  liappen, 
and  no  wonder.  At  the  same  time, 
I  feel  bound  to  tell  you,  kitten, 
that  you  might  do  much  better  in 
a  worldly  ixiint  of  view.  I  grant 
that  the  man  himself  is  charming; 
but  Biisil,  the  eldest  son,  is  on  his 
way  h(>me  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  sure  to  marry ;  so  that  whe- 
ther Adrian,  with  his  good  looks, 
and  singing,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  is  tpiite  what  you  have  m 
right  to  exi>ect — * 

She  stopped  in  surprise;  for 
Catherine  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
eyes  Hashing,  and  her  cheeks  in  s 
flame. 

'  Stop,  Laura,  stop,  I  bee  of  vou.  I 
love  you  very  dearly,  and  I  A)  not 
wish  to  be  <»i)ligcd  to  despise  you.' 

'(HK)d  gracious,  kitten,  what 
have  I  ih>ne  f 

'  You  have  lx»en  talking  in  away 
that  1  hate!'  rei>lied  Catherine, 
speaking  very  fa-^t  ;  'and  I  woidd 
have  stopped  you  l>of(.rc  if  T  had 
iK'en  <|uite  sure  of  your  meaning 
It  may  be  the  way  of  the  w«)rhl ;  1 
am  thankful  tn  sjiy  1  know  nothing 
«if  it ;  but  to  my  mind,  this  ctAd, 
ealculating  spirit,  this  weighing 
and  niLaHuring  a  man  to  see  if  he 
i.s  a  good  iKirgain,  is  detestably 
and  unwo      vofyuu.' 


\ 
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*My  dear,  don't  be  absurd.  I 
am  only  talking  common  sense.' 

*  Then  don't  talk  any  more  of  it, 
please  —  and  Laura  —  promise  me 
you  will  not  think  about  me  and 
jIt.  L'Estrange  ;  if  you  do,  I  shall 
go  off  to  Lucy  Eustace  to-morrow 
morning,  whether  Sir  Harry  is  able 
to  move  or  not.' 

'That  would  scarcely  be  civil, 
dearest;  but  do  not  quite  reduce 
me  to  ashes  with  those  blazing  eyes 
of  yours,  and  I  will  promise  any- 
thing you  please.' 

*I  do  not  want  you  to  promise 
anything  at  all,'  said  Catherine, 
somewhat  moUiiSed,  *  except  not  to 
think  about  me  or  my  concerns.' 
.  *  A  tolerably  large  exception,  see- 
ing that  I  am  constantly  thinking 
of  you,  and  love  you  almost  better 
tluui  anytliing  in  the  world.' 

And  nere  Lady  Medway  drew 

patheriue  towards  her,  and  kissed 

""er  fondly ;  and  Catherine,  glad  to 

'^^^e   her    escape   off    dangerous 

S't^und,  \villingly  dropped  the  sub- 

•J^CJt.    She  was  unusually  gracious 


and  agreeable  to  Adrian  that  even- 
ing, in  consequence  of  an  elaborate 
effort  to  show  Laura  that  she  was 
not  afraid  of  any  remark  she  might 
make ;  but  the  only  result  of  this 
little  manoeuvre,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  unskilfufaiess 
of  one  wholly  unused  to  study  her 
own  words  and  manner,  or  their 
effect  upon  others,  was  to  afford  a 
vast  amount  of  secret  entertain- 
ment to  the  knowing  little  wonum 
of  the  world  who  was  looking  on, 
and  to  attract  and  perplex  Adrian^ 
and  set  him  thinking  of  her  more 
than  usual  He  decided  over  his 
evening  cigar,  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  tBce  capable  of  greater  variety 
of  expression  than  that  of  Cathe- 
rine Vernon,  and  pleased  himself 
by  fancying  how  very  lovely  to 
look  upon  she  would  be  for  the 
man  who  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
deep  love  of  which  her  nature  was 
capable.  Thus  Lady  Medwa/s  in- 
terference produced  the  usual  re- 
sult in  sucn  cases,  and  if  it  did 
anything,  did  hum. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

A  HESOLUTION. 

Long  thns  he  chewed  the  cud  of  inward  griefe, 

And  did  consume  hia  gall  with  anguish  sore ; 

Still  when  he  mused  on  his  late  mischiefe, 

Then  still  the  smart  thereof  increased  more, 

And  seemed  more  grievous  than  it  was  before. — Spkhssb. 


I  felt  a  sudden  tightness 
As  it  would  strangle  me. 

AFTER  the  Medways  departed,  a 
certiiin  constraint  crept  over 
the  intercourse  of  Catherine  and 
Adrian.  Their  afternoon  rides  liad 
to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  a 
chaperone  ;  and  Adrian  hunted  and 
shot,  and  Catlierine  drove  Mrs. 
Monkton  in  the  pony  carriage,  or 
took  long,  damp,  solitary  walks  in  . 
the  now  leafless  woods,  wliich 
fostered  and  encouraged  a  perilous 
habit  of  dreaming  into  which  she 
had  fallen  of  late.  They  rarely 
met  before  dinner^  unless  for  a  few 
chauce  minutes  m  the  General's 
dressing-room,  till  after  a  certain 
hopelessly  wet  day,  wliich  drove 
them  to  take  refuge  in  music  to 
while  awav  a  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Catherine  8  voice  was  one  of  re- 


grasp  mj  throat, 

—JOAHNA  BaILLIE. 

markable  power,  softness,  and  com- 
pass; and  it  blended  so  well  wit^ 
that  of  Adrian,  and  they  found  so 
much  similarity  in  their  musical 
tastes,  that  from  that  day  an  hour 
or  two  of  the  early  twilight  was 
usually  devoted  to  singing  duets. 

A  more  dangerous  pastime  could 
not  have  been  devised.  Mrs.  Monk- 
ton,  knitting  or  dozing  in  the  far 
chimney-comer,  might  as  well  have 
been  at  Jerusalem  for  any  thought 
they  bestowed  on  her;  and  these 
twilight  hours,  with  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices  alone  breaking 
the  silence  with  some  passionate 
Italian  melody,  were  not  likely  to 
have  other  tnan  that  kind  of 
influence  over  the  minds  of  both 
which  of  all  things  they  ahonld 
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have  shunned  and  avoided.  Cathe- 
rine especially  experienced  the 
subtle  cnarm  of  music ;  in  the  in- 
describable delight  of  feeling  that 
in  the  fictitious  loves  and  sorrows 
of  Lucia  or  Leonora^  she  could 
pour  forth  a  thousand  inexplicable 
emotions,  which  she  felt  with- 
out attempting  to  analyse  them, 
and  Adrian  lent  himself  but  too 
readilv  to  the  perilous  charm  of 
these  hours.  He  was  in  the  utmost 
perplexity  with  regard  to  Lilian 
Denborough.  After  Sir  Harry's 
accident,  he  wrote  to  her  fully  and 
freely,  telling  her  that  they  must 
expect  a  considerable  degree  of 
opposition  from  his  father,  but  as- 
suring her  over  and  over  again  that 
his  love  should  and  would  triumph 
over  all,  and  in  the  meantime  be- 
secching  her  to  write  to  him  and 
think  of  him  constantly.  One  little 
note,  tender  and  simple,  but  short, 
and  written  with  a  tfegreo  of  con- 
straint which  scarcely  satisfied  the 
exacting  spirit  of  a  loverj  readied 
him  within  two  days  of  his  arrival 
in  England,  and  then  a  blank, 
dead  silence  ensued,  which  his 
constant  letters,  breathing  the  most 
ardent  and  unchangeable  love,  and 
imploring  her  to  write  to  him, 
seemed  altogether  powerless  to 
break.  As  week  after  week  went 
by,  he  began  to  feel  sore  and  ill- 
used,  then  angry  and  suspicious. 
The  hard  words  spoken  by  Sir 
Harry  in  their  stormy  interview 
concerning  tlie  Denborough  family, 
had  taken  deeper  rcM)t  than  Adrian 
wcmld  have  cared  to  allow  ;  and 
finding  no  other  means  of  account- 
ing for  Lilian's  persistent  silence, 
he  inmgined  either  that  her  father, 
fearful  of  discovery,  had  removed 
to  some  other  phice  where  his 
letters  did  not  reach  her,  or  that 
Sir  ll.arrys  view  of  the  case  wa.s  ^ 
the  true  one, and  that  findin;::  their  * 
marriage  was  likely  to  be  opposed, 
Lilian  had  been  persuiuled  to  give 
him  up.  AH  the  bitter  and  inju- 
rioiLs  expressions  used  by  the 
General  in  his  anger  forced  them- 
selves back  into  his  son's  mind; 
and  though  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  his  faitli  in  Lilian 
herself,  it  is  too  true  that  hv  often 
permitted  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 


all  that  was  unfavourable  in  her 
family  and  position ;  and  was,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  conflict  that 
was  going  on  in  his  mind,  rendered 
all  the  more  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  Catherine's  soft  and 
winning  manner,  and  the  charm  of 
her  refined  grace  and  beauty.  Not 
that  he  for  a  moment  deliberately 
entertained  the  base  thought  of 
amusing  himself  by  creating  an 
interest  in  her  heart,  knowing  that 
his  own  was  not  free  to  ofier  her ; 
but  the  best  and  wisest  of  men 
have  been  weak  where  women  are 
concerned,  and  i>oor  Adrian  was 
far  from  oeinc  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  He  had  no  lifelong 
experience  of  domestic  life  in 
female  society  to  guide  his  conduct. 
The  e very-day  routine  of  their  pre- 
sent monotonous  existence,  which 
most  men  would  have  cliaf  ed  under 
as  a  great  bore,  was  full  of  a  name- 
less chann  of  novelty  and  excite- 
ment to  Adrian  L'Estrangc;  a 
charm  which  the  subtle  influence 
of  Catherine's  growing  affection 
rendered  but  too  potent.  No 
wonder  then  that  she  mistook  the 
tender  interest  he  showed  in  her 
most  unimportant  pursuits  for  the 
manifestfition  of  a  deei>er  senti- 
ment ;  no  wonder,  alas  !  tliat  the 
soft  consciousness  wluch  this  be- 
lief imi)arted  to  her  manner  soothed 
and  attracted  him  in  its  tuni :  and 
thus,  as  cause  and  effect,  each  un- 
kno>^'inglyj)roduced  and  reproduced 
the  most  fatally  erroneous  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  of  the  other. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  might 
have  come  of  all  this  if  Adrian,  in 
a  sudden  fit  of  remorse  at  feeling 
the  image  of  Lilian  waxing  pale 
and  faint  in  his  memory,  had  not 
begun  till  king  one  moniing  at 
1  ireiikfast  of  the  inexplicable  silence 
of  a  }>erson  fnim  whom  he  had  long 
been  expecting  letters,  and  of  his 
intentitm  of  walking  over  that  dij 
to  Ilarpenden  and  making  inquiries 
at  the  jM>st-otKce  on  the  subject. 

Hair  jnking,  but  half  with  a 
kind  of  jealous  presentiment,  ex- 
cited she  knew  not  how,  Catherine 
said, 

*  Have  you  such  a  very  interest- 
ing corresiH)ndence  that  you  are 
afraid  the  itostmistrcss  wiU  detain 
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your  letters  for  her  private  amuse- 
ment)' 

*Not  exactly,'  replied  Adrian; 
*but  I  have  long  been  expecting 
letters,  of  the  utmost  value  and 
importance  to  me ;  and  I  am  so 
much  oerplexed  at  not  receiving 
them,  that  I  shall  go  and  find  out 
for  myself  if  our  letters  are  all 
regularly  forwarded/ 

Me  went  accordingly,  but  got  no 
satisfaction  from  the  Harpenden 
postmistress.  Of  course  she  *  for- 
warded every  letter  as  ever  came, 
punctual  as  daylight.  How  was 
she  to  know  where  they  came  from? 
She  was  not  one  as  looked  and 
pryed  at  tlie  postmarks  of  the 
letters  that  came  to  the  Harpenden 
office ;  they  might  be  from  France, 
or  Spain,  or  Ameriky,  for  any- 
thing she  knew.  As  long  as  the 
postage  was  paid,  it  was  nothing 
to  her.[ 

Having  only  gained  the  certainty 
that  he  could  learn  nothing  more 
about  the  wished-for  letters,  and 
an  additional  weight  of  anxiety 
and  suspicion  regarding  the  unac- 
countable silence  of  Lilian,  Adrian 
returned  to  Lightwood  in  a  very 
dejected  mood.  On  his  way  he 
overtook  Catherine,  who  was  also 
returning  from  a  long,  solitary 
walk. 

^  It  is  not  very  cheering  at  any 
time  to  wander  alone  on  a  dull  day 
in  the  end  of  autumn  among  leaf- 
less trees,  withered  ferns,  and 
faded  grass.  If  the  human  heart 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a 
world,  there  must  always  be  in  it 
some  spot  where  it  is  also  autumn ; 
where  faded  joys,  withered  hopes, 
dead  memories,  are  lying  together 
in  dreary  confusion,  with  the  chill 
atmosphere  of  regret  brooding  over 
all ;  and  into  this  lonely  region  our 
thoughts  are  apt  to  wander  when 
all  surrounding  objects  are  in 
unison  with  them. 

Githerine  Vernon's  meditations 
during  her  solitary  walk  had 
carried  her  back  to  the  time,  now 
nearly  two  years  distant,  when 
the  mother  for  whom  her  love 
amounted  to  a  passion  had  left  her 
a  lonely  orphan,  with  no  one  very 
near  or  dear  to  her  in  the  world. 
She  liad  just  arrived  at  that  period 
VOL.  Lxvx  NO.  cccxcrv. 


in  a  woman's  life  when  the  want 
of  a  mother's  love  is  most  sordy 
felt ;  and  without  clearly  recognis- 
ing this  fact,  the  cry  of  her  heart 
went   instinctively  forth  towards 
this  lost,  irrevocably  lost,  blessing* 
Somebody — some   great   poet/I 
think — ^remarked  that  *we  never 
can  have  but  one  mother ;'  and  the 
truism   is   a   very  pathetic   one. 
Catherine  had  been  recalling  all 
the  tender  words,  the  murmured 
blessings,    the     broken    prayers, 
which  her  mother's  failing  voice 
had  poured  forth  in  her  last  hours 
for  her  child,  and  was  wondering, 
with  a  vague  sadness,  how  or  when 
these  prayers  would  be  answered ; 
whether  by  a  life  of  happiness — 
such  happiness  as  she  had  lately 
begun  to  dream  of  with  a  lovea 
one  on  earth — or  whether  she  was 
to  know  no  joy  in  loving,  no  rest 
in  sweet  companionship,  till  she 
went  to  meet  her  beloved  mother 
in  her  blissful  home.    She  was  in 
a  state    of  mind    when   feelings 
usually  subdued  and  thrust  out  of 
the  way  as  too  sacred  for  the  com- 
mon  wear  of  daily  life  rise  very 
near  the  surface,  and  a  touch  only 
is  required  to  unseal  the  fountain 
and    bid   the    waters   flow  forth. 
Adrian's  sudden  appearance  called 
a  glow  to  her  cheek  and  a  tender, 
wistful  smile  to  her  Up,  which  gave 
her  countenance  a  peculiar  charm. 
Something  in  her  look  smote  him 
with  an  uneasy  consciousness,  and 
he  resolved  at  the  moment,  with- 
out  accounting    to    himself    for 
the  impulse,  to  speak  to  her  of 
Lilian. 

*She  shall  know  me  as  I  am,' 
was  his  thought :  what  lay  beyond 
it,  he  did  not  seek  to  discover. 

*I  have  been  on  a  bootless 
errand,'  so  he  began,  as  he  joined 
Catherine  and  walked  by  her  side, 
*  and  I  have  only  brought  back  a 
deepened  conviction  that  I  am 
neglected  by  one  whose  remem- 
brance would  be  very  precious  to 
me.' 

Catherine  did  not  speak  :  a  chill 
seemed  to  strike  her  heart,  as  if 
the  cold  breath  of  autumn  had 
found  its  way  there. 

*  May  I  talk  to  you  a  little  about 
her]'  Adrian  went  on,  resolutely. 

KK 
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'Am  I  presumptuous  in  feeling 
that  for  the  sake  of  old  times  we 
are  almost  friends?' 

She  forced  Jierself  to  say  quietly, 
*  No,  indeed ;  I  shall  be  interested 
in  anything  you  like  to  tell  me 
about  yourself.' 

On  tliis  encouragement,  he 
plunged  at  once  into  the  story,  and 
told  her  of  his  first  sight  of  Lilian, 
their  acquaintance  and  gwwing 
love.  Art  he  snoke,  the  hesitation 
he  at  first  felt  yielded  to  the 
powerful  sensations  awakened  by 
this  recurrence  to  the  past ;  and  he 
spoke  of  Lily,  her  love,  and  her 
loveliness  as  they  appeared  now  to 
him,  witli  all  his  feelings  roused 
into  wanuth  by  dwelling  on  tlie 
recollection.  As  they  walked  side 
by  side,  the  dim  evenijig  light 
would  have  concealed  more  power- 
ful evidences  of  emotion  than 
Catherine  allowed  to  escape  her 
while  she  listened.  An  increasing 
paleness,  a  certain  firm,  set  look 
about  the  linos  of  the  mouth  could 
alone  have  been  noted  by  the 
closest  observer ;  and  with  the  fl<H>d- 
gates  of  memory  netvly  opened,  the 
hcfirt  and  eyes  of  Adrian  were 
alike  in  the  i>ast.  With  some 
people,  feelings  evaporate  in  words; 
with  others,  the  breath  that  gives 
them  uttenmce  fans  the  llama 
which  bums  dully  in  silence :  and 
of  this  latter  sort  was  Adrian 
L' Est  ran '40.  lie  dwelt  fcmdly  on 
all  tiio  details  of  his  brief  love- 
droaiii ;  onlarged  u])on  Lilian's 
beauty,  Iht  tondemess,  her  inno- 
cent sliiii>lioity,an(l  little  imii;;ined 
how  ovi  ry  word  was  sinking  like 
molton  load  upon  the  heart  that 
tlirohlad  so  near  his  own. 

Wlion  at  last  ho  came  to  an  end, 
Catlirriut'  did  not  s]>oak,  and  he 
asked  anxiously, 

*  What  is  your  opinion,  now  you 
have  so  |»iitiontly  allow o«l  me  to 
tell  you  all  /  I  cat  mot  hi'lievo  she 
has  jrivon  mo  up  at  tliu  first  Wi»rd 
of  opposition  ;  anil  yot,  if  alio  re- 
monibors  as  1  do,  why  tiocs  she  not 
write  r 

*S»nie  inlluence  must  bo  at 
work  to  provont  her  «l»>ing  so,' 
repliril  Catlicrino,  in  a  vt»icf  which 
sho  sti-a«liod  so  succossfully  th;.l  it 
•ounded  cold  tu  Adriiins  oxfiiod 


feelings.  *  Have  yon  never  thought 
of  writing  to  her  sister'?' 

'  I  have  done  so  more  than  once ; 
and  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  write 
to  Mr.  Denborough,  though  I  de- 
test the  very  thought  of  the  man. 
How  dared  he,  the  father  of  those 
two  innocent  creatures,  blight  their 
existence  and  condemn  them  to 
misery  V 

^I  cannot  think  that  you  have 
any  opposition  to  fear  from  him. 
It  is  certainly  mysterious ;  but  as 
you  have  waited  so  long  out  of 
deference  to  Sir  Harry's  wishes,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  can  do  no 
more  till  you  can  renew  the  sub- 
ject with  him ;  then  get  leave,  if 
possible,  to  go  yourself  to  France, 
and  you  will  doubtless  find  that 
all  can  be  explained  away.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  Mr.  Den- 
borough may  have  been  obliged  to 
change  his  hiding-place,  and  that 
his  daughter  is  forbidden  to  dis- 
close it  V 

*Yes;  and  I  wrote  to  a  shop- 
keeper at  Alainville,  who  knew 
their  housekeeper,  to  ask  if  they 
were  still  at  Belleforet.' 

*  And  what  did  you  hear  ?' 

'  Strange  to  say,  I  liave  had  no 
answer  to  that  letter  either,'  replied 
Adrian,  sadly. 

'That  is  odd,  certainly.  But  I 
do  not  believe  in  inexi)licablo  in>'s- 
terios  nowadays.  If  you  can  only 
go  yourself  to  Ahiinvillc,  rely  ou 
it  all  will  be  right  in  a  very  short 
time.' 

*  1  low  can  I  thank  you  for  your 
])atient  gtxxlness  and  all  the  com- 
fort' you  have  given  me  I  Thing* 
look  so  muoh  brighter  to  me  now 
than  they  did  an  hour  or  two  ago. 
I  never  fully  understoo<l  l>efore  all 
that  a  man  loses  who  has  no 
sister.' 

Catherine  made  no  rejoinder; 
but  as  thoy  wero  now  close  to  the 
hoiiso,  she*  wi*nt  at  once  to  her  own 
room.  1  will  not  intrude  on  the 
hours  she  >pent  tlicre  in  soLf- 
humblin;:  arou>iitions.  She  never 
thnu^ht  «»f  hlaniin-  .Ndrian  fur  this 
tanly  oimlithnoo.  N.» ;  she  waM 
the  wtiik  f  M'i  who  ha<l  ;:ivcn  her 
heart — with   bnrniii^'   blu-hos   she 

tolt     i*  S    M^^to     o!K'     Wjtu> 

luid  ^ho  had  no 
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love  to  give  her,  and  whose  utmost 
warmth  of  feeling  only  carried  him 
so  far  as  to  wish  that  she  had  been 
his  sister.  Poor  Catherine!  such 
moments  are  among  the  bitterest 
that  a  woman's  heart  can  know. 

All  outward  sign  of  the  struggle 
she  had  gone  through  was  banished 
before  she  met  Adrian  at  dinner 
with  her  usual  sweet  serenity ;  but 
daring  the  two  following  days  it  so 
happ>ened  that,  although  he  was 
longing  to  resume  the  confidential 
conversation  in  which  he  had 
found  80  much  solace,  no  opportu- 
nity of  being  alone  with  Catherine 
presented  itself,  though  he  little 
jessed  how  all  her  efforts  were 
unceasingly  directed  to  this  very 
end.  On  the  third  morning,  she 
came  to  breakfast  with  two  letters 
in  her  hand. 

*How  is  Sir  Harry]'  was  her 
first  question,  as  usual. 

'  Particularly  well,'  said  Adrian ; 
'  and  he  intends  to  drive  out  this 
fine  morning,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  move  to  Harpenden.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  a 
letter  from  my  uncle  Darcy  was 
perplexing  me  a  little.  He  writes 
from  Paris,  where  he  may  be  de- 
tained on  business  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  Mrs.  Monkton  is  anxious 
to  be  at  liberty  to  spend  Christmas 
with  her  brother.  iSo  if  you  really 
think  the  General  will  soon  be  able 
to  move * 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  pray 
make  all  your  arrangements  with- 
out regard  to  us.  We  have  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  kindness  ; 
though  I,  for  one,  can  never  forget 
all  I  owe  to  it.' 

'Then  I  shall  write  at  once  to 
the  friend  with  whom  I  am  to  stay 
for  some  time,  Mrs.  Eustace,  and 
tell  her  I  will  be  with  her  on 
Saturday.  Are  you  sure  that  that 
will  not  hurry  the  General  f 

'  Perfectly.' 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  There 
were  yet  two  days  to  elapse  before 
the  day  of  departure ;  but  some- 
how, the  confidential  conversation 
between  Adrian  and  Catherine  was 
never  resumed.  He  felt,  he  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  that  the  confes- 
sion in  wliich  he  had  laid  his  heart 
bare  before  her,  instead  of  drawing 


them  closer  together,  had  thrown 
them  back  into  the  more  formal 
intercourse  of  their  earlier  ac- 
quaintance. Catherine  was  kind 
and  gentle  as  ever,  but  there 
rm»  a  change  somewhere :  and 
Adrian  missed  the  sweet  fellow- 
ship to  which  he  had  lately  grown 
accustomed,  and  felt  restless,  un- 
easy, dissatisfied  with  himself, 
while  he  strove  to  think  he  was 
only  unhappy  about  Lilian.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  vanity  was  a 
little  wounded  to  find  that  Cathe- 
rine did  not  appear  to  set  much 
value  on  the  confidence  reposed  in 
her,  or  think  it  worth  her  while  to 
encourage  a  renewal  of  it;  and 
where  is  the  man  in  whose  charac- 
ter vanity  is  not  a  very  potent 
element  ? 

Catherine  Vernon  found  rest, 
perhaps,  but  not  peace,  at  Wither- 
mgham.  Mrs.  Eustace  had  lately 
lost  her  husband,  and  for  a  time 
the  grave  and  altered  manners  of 
her  young  friend  appeared  as  the 
nati^  result  of  their  meeting 
under  such  circumstances.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  Lucy  Eustace  could 
not  fiskil  to  see  that  the  change  was 
a  deeper  one  than  the  tenderest 
sympathy  could  have  effected. 
With  wise,  unselfish  kindness,  she 
persiiaded  Catherine  to  continue 
all  her  usual  occupations,  and 
begged  as  a  personal  favour  to 
herself  that  she  would  not  give  up 
her  music.  Catherine  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  a  request  so 
skilfully  worded ;  but  there  was  a 
plaintive  thrill  in  her  rich,  beauti- 
ful voice,  which  carried  a  deei)er 
feeling  to  the  heart  of  her  friend 
than  even  the  noble  strains  of 
Handel  or  Mozart,  which  she  chose 
for  her  performance,  could  have 
conveyed. 

As  the  French  so  happily  ex- 
press it,  Catherine  Vernon  *  avait 
des  larmes  dalis  la  voix;'  and 
when  we  hear  this  peculiar  tone, 
we  may  be  almost  sure  that  tears 
are,  or  have  been,  in  the  heart 
also.  She  chose  only  the  works  of 
the  gravest  and  most  classical  com- 
posers; and  for  a  time  Lucy 
Eustace  believed  that  she  was 
guided  in  her  choice  by  an  instinc- 
tive  feeling    that   hghter   music 
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would  have  been  uncongenial  to 
her  friend's  state  of  feeling.  In 
order  to  ascertain  if  this  were 
really  the  case,  Mrs.  Eustace  asked 
one  night  for  the  pathetic  song  in 
the  Furiiani,  which  had  always 
been  an  especial  favourite  with 
Catherine;  but  she  replied,  half 
jokingly, 

*  Don*t  tempt  me,  Lucy.  "  Qui 
la  voce"  is  of  a  scnool  of  music 
with  which  I  have  got  rather  in- 
toxicated of  late ;  and  I  have  taken 
an  Irish  kind  of  pledge  that  no- 


thing weaker  than  Mendelssohn 
shall  pass  my  lips  for  a  year  and  a 
day.' 

That  was  enough  for  Lucy 
Eustace,  but  she  pressed  herself  no 
farther  into  her  confidence ;  and 
Catherine  went  on  night  after 
nij^ht  filling  the  long,  dark  room 
with  glorious  old  music,  ^  and 
the  heart  of  her  friend  with  a 
thought  like  that  expressed  by  the 
poetess: 
Thou  liast  loved  and  thoa  haft  snffefed, 
I  know  it  bj  thy  aong. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

A     FKUITLE88    QUEST. 

Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  behind  she  is  bald  ;  if  you  seize  her  by  the 
forelock,  you  may  hold  her ;  but,  if  suffered  to  escape,  not  Jupiter  himself  caa 
catch  her  again. 

No  cord  or  cable  can  draw  so  forcibly,  or  bind  so  fast,  as  Iiove  can  do  with  only 
a  single  thread.— Bubton. 


I  DO  not  know  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Adrian  UEstrange  so 
far  prevailed  on  his  father  to  relent 
in  his  decision  with  regard  to 
Lilian  Den  borough  as  to  permit 
him,  somewhere  about  the  oegin- 
ning  of  Hpring,  to  go  to  AlainviUe, 
and  endeavour  to  ])enetrate  in 
person  the  dense  cloud  of  silence 
and  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
object  of  his  love  anfl  all  belonging 
to  her.  Perhaps  the  old  man*s 
heart  was  touched  by  the  womanly 
tenderness  with  which  his  son 
watched  and  nursed  him  during 
the  long,  tedious  winter,  and  his 
careful  avoidance  of  the  subject 
upiKirmost  in  his  heart  until  he 
saw  the  Gcnenil  was  able  to  bear 
what  might  ])rove  an  agitating  dis- 
cussion. But  however  it  was,  he 
arrived  one  gloomy  day  in  the 
beginning  of  March  at  the  Chateau 
de  Bellcforct,  and  found  it,  as  his 
fears  had  t(H>  tnily  wliisin^reiL 
empty  and  deserted ;  d<K>rs  and 
winilows  barred  and  boltetl,  and 
an  air  of  dew)lation  over  all  which 
an  uninhabited  French  countr>'- 
housc  is  pre-eminently  oa}iabie  of 
assuming. 

I  will  not  attempt  io  describe 
how  very   sad   ana    lo**  " 
desolate  and  forsaken  ^ 
the  creature  of  imu' 
victim  of  outward  ii 


as  he  naced  to  and  fro  on  the 
desertea  terrace.  The  old  crone 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
apartments  once  occupied  by  the 
Denborough  family,  referred  him 
to  Madame  Bontemns  for  all  infor- 
mation regarding  tnem  :  and  fur- 
nished with  her  address,  he 
returned  to  Alainville  with  some- 
thing like  a  fresh  hope  springing 
in  his  heart 

On  the  departure  of  her  em- 
ployers, ^ladame  fion  temps  resumed 
tier  original  calling  of  a  *raccommo- 
deusc  et  blanchisseuse  de  fin,'  in  a 
back  street  of  the  little  town ;  and 
there,  after  some  little  difficulty| 
Adrian  found  her  *  au  quatri^me/ 
employed  in  some  culinary  mysteiy 
with  a  small  stove  and  smaller 
pipkin,  and  attired  in  the  frankest 
l)osHible  des/iafnlU,  The  good  wo- 
man was  far  less  embarra^ied  thiA 
her  unexx^eeted  guest,  and  wooUl 
not  hear  of  his  deferring  his  viaift 
to  a  more  convenient  momeuL 
Carefully  dei)ositing  the  predoas 
mannite  in  a  wann  corner,  and 
wiping  her  hands  on  a  towel  to 
w*^  -*  aspect  it  is  happily  not 
Y  to  allude,  she  invited 
in  a  Jauiemii 
nd  taking 
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*  Oes  pauvres  chores  Demoiselles 
Dubois  !  Nothing  more  natural 
than  that  monsieur,  who  is  a  friend 
—ft  relation  perhaps— should  seek 
to  know  what  has  befallen  them. 
Ah,  bon  Dieu!  I  wish  I  knew 
myself.  There  is  misfortune, 
mystery,  crime  perhaps — ^what  do 
I  know  ? — ^in  their  story ;  but  as- 
suredly the  young  ladies  are  angels, 
if  there  ever  were  any  in  this  baa 
world.  Monsieur  can  never  know  all 
that  those  dear  creatures  suffered 
with  their  father.  Heavens  !  what 
a  man !  A  mad  drunkard,  who 
made  their  lives  unendurable  with 
his  savage  passions;  and  they 
never  complained,  but  watched 
and  waited  upon  him  with  the 
sweetness  of  angels  of  Paradise.  I 
hoped  at  one  time — if  monsieur 
will  pardon  my  indiscretion — that 
he  would  ask  that  dear  Mademoi- 
selle Lilia  in  marriage.  But  I 
^ow  little  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  you  English  on  these 
points,  only  that  they  are  different 
from  ours.  Be  that  as  it  may.  from 
the  time  that  monsieur  left  the 
village,  that  dear  little  angel 
became  sad  and  pale,  almost  as 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  herself.  They 
UBed  to  send  me  to  the  post  with 
their  letters ■' 

*  Did  they  write  to  me  ]'  inquired 
Adrian,  eagerly. 

*  Certainly,  often  and  often.  Is 
it  possible  that  monsieur  has  not 
received  the  letters?  Ah !  there  is 
crime  and  treachery  somewhere,  I 
feel  well  assured.  You  should  have 
seen  her  sweet  face,  poor  child,  so 

rle,  so  anxious,  as  day  after  aay 
returned  empty-hanaed.  "No 
letter?  Are  you  quite  sure,  dear 
Madame  Bontemps?  Was  there 
not  one  little  letter  for  me  V ' 

*  And  I  wrote  so  often !  who  can 
liave  done  this?'  Adrian  fairly 
groaned  as  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  sorrowful  suspense  of  his  dar- 
ling. 

'Well,*  continued  madame,  *it 
was  not  very  long  after  monsieur's 
departure  that  another  gentleman 
came  to  the  chateau,  English  also, 
a  fine  man^  well  preserved,  though 
no  longer  in  his  first  youth.  Lisette 
told  me  there  was  a  general  con- 
sternation at  his  appearance;  and 


that  Monsieur  Dubois  especially 
seemed  transfixed  with  terror.  But 
he  remained  as  a  visitor,  this 
strange  gentleman,  and  after  a 
while  they  appeared  to  habituate 
themselves  to  his  presence.  He 
accompanied  the  young  ladies  in 
their  walks,  and  played  tric-trac 
with  the  fatner,  over  whom  it  was 
clear  that  he  possessed  great  influ- 
ence. Sometimes  they  would  be 
shut  up  together  for  hours; 
and  after  one  of  these  interviews, 
Monsieur  Dubois  always  drank 
frightfully,  and  many  painful  scenes 
took  place.  Poor  Mademoiselle 
lilia  grew  paler  and  thinner,  often 
weeping  wildly  for  no  apparent 
cause,  and  still  inquiring  with 
eagerness  for  letters  which  never 
arrived.  As  time  wore  on,  there 
came  a  kind  of  recklessness  over 
her,  so  unlike  her  former  self  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  see.  As  for  Made- 
moiselle Kachel,  she  grew  paler,  if 
possible,  and  more  sad ;  andf  Lisette 
used  to  hear  them  talking  together 
in  the  chamber,  late  in  the  night, 
with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  sobs,  till 
they  wept  themselves  to  sleep. 

'Qo  on,'  said  Adrian,  impa- 
tiently, clenching  his  hands  as 
madame  stopped  to  take  breath. 

*One  day  there  was  a  terrible 
scene  in  the  salon.  The  strange 
gentleman  was  there,  speaking  ear- 
nestly to  Monsieur  Dubois,  and 
after  a  while  the  young  ladies  were 
sent  for.  Of  course  Lisette  under- 
stood nothing  of  what  passed ;  but 
anyone  could  see  it  was  some  grave 
fMoily  crisis.  The  strange  gentle- 
man declaimed.  Monsieur  Dubois 
raved  and  stormed,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Bachel's  voice  sounded  as  if 
imploring  mercy,  while  poor  Made- 
moiselle Lilia  did  little  but  ween. 
At  last,  poor  child,  she  fainted; 
Lisette  was  called  for,  and  they 
carried  her  to  her  bed,  where  she 
lay  moaning  faintly,  like  a  poor 
little  lamb  separated  from  its 
mother.  Her  sister  wept  hot  tears 
over  her,  and  called  ner  a  poor 
victim  ;  so  much  Lisette  could  un- 
derstand, since  the  word  is  almost 
the  same  in  French  and  English; 
and,  in  truth,  a  more  heart-break- 
ing spectacle  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  those  two  helpless, 
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unhappy  pcirls.  The  next  day  Mon- 
sieur Dubois  sent  for  me  and 
Lisette,  and  told  us  that  he  and 
his  family  were  about  to  leave  the 
chateau  on  a  distant  journey,  and 
would  probably  not  return  there; 
and  offered  to  one  of  us  to  accom- 
pany his  daughters,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  liberal  wages.  Lisette 
agreed  to  go :  she  is  an  orphan, 
young,  fond  of  novelty  and  adven- 
ture, and,  above  all,  passionately 
attached  to  the  dear  young  ladies. 

But  I '  here  Madame  Bontemps 

looked  complacentlv  round  her 
little  apartment,  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders  expressively  —  *  What 
would  you  ?  I  am  a  proprietor — 
this  apartment,  this  furniture  are 
mine ;  and,  besides,  I  am  beyond 
the  age  when  one  has  a  thirst  for 
change  ;  I  am  ha])py  and  respected 
in  Akinville  ;  and  though  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  say  farewell  to  those 
two  iKX)r  angels,  I  said  it.  They 
left  the  chateau  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be 
completed,  and  1  have  never  seen 
them  since.' 

*  Where  were  they  going  tof  in- 
quired Adrian,  cacerly. 

*Ah,  where  1  that  is  a  part  of 
the  mystery,  a  secret  which  was 
carefully  preserved.  They  took 
their  places  in  the  train  for  Orleans, 
but  they  did  not  stay  there,  for  I 
chanced  to  hear  from  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  an  employ^  on  that 
line,  that  they  took  fresh  tickets 
at  once,  and  went  on  by  the  next 
concoi  to  Paris.  Whether  they 
stopped  on  the  road,  or  continued 
their  journey  to  the  capital,  I  know 
not.  They  have  vanished  fn)m 
tliis  ])lace  like  a  dream,  and  even 
the  iMistmaster  has  not  received  a 
single  letter  for  any  of  them  since 
they  went  away.' 

Madame  IV)iitemps  paused ;  and 
Adrian,  afttT  thinkin^^  for  a  mo- 
ment, asktKl,  *  What  was  the  name 
of  the  strange  gentleman  T 

'  There,  again,'  said  ma<lame ; 
'  another  mvstery.  He  never  was 
calle<l  anything  that  I  couhl  dis- 
cover, and  pernans  I  could  not 
have  renicmbere<i  nis  name  if  I  iiad 
chanced  to  hcAr  it ;  they  C( infuse 
one,  those  Knglisli  names,  except 
yours,  Monsieur  L*£tranger,  that 


comes  quite  naturally  to  one,  but 
for  the  rest — the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage called  him  Humiine  clia  DuboiSj 
and  so  did  Lisette  and  I  if  we 
wished  to  speak  of  him.  But 
for  my  part,  I  hated  the  very 
thought  of  the  man,  for  I  am  sure 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
misery  which  overwhelmed  my 
dear  young  ladies.' 

This  was  the  substance  of  Ma- 
dame Bontemps*  narrative,  and  the 
sum  of  all  the  information  which 
Adrian  could  obtain  at  Alainville. 
Provided  with  the  one  faint  clue  it 
afforded,  he  lost  no  time  in  return- 
ing to  Paris,  and  setting  the  police 
to  discover  tne  objects  of  his  search. 
In  a  few  days  he  received  infor- 
mation that  four  persons  answering 
exactly  to  the  description  he  gave 
of  Mr.  Denborough  and  his  daugh- 
ters, with  another  tr^  Ui  hmime 
as  their  companion,  had  arrived  on 
the  previous  17th  of  February,  by 
the  railway,  from  Orleans,  and 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  an  ofan 
scure  hotel  near  the  terminoa. 
There  they  remained  for  nearly  a 
fortnight ;  after  which  the  younger 
lady  and  gentleman  were  mamed 
by  civil  contract,  at  the  mairie  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  left  Paris  on 
the  same  day  for  Brussels.  The 
register  bore  the  date  of  this  mar- 
riage, the  28th  of  February,  and 
the  names  were  those  of  'ili.»bert 
]>ubois,  jeune,'  and  '  Lilia  Margue> 
rite  Dubois.' 

The  detective  who  brought  this 
crushing  confirmation  of  his  worst 
fears  to  ]MH)r  Adrian,  added  that 
the  elder  l^bois.  vnXh  the  other 
young  lady,  also  left  the  hotel  on 
the  day  of  the  marriage,  and  he 
ha<l  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing 
them  out ;  but,  as  it  was  probal^e 
that  they  were  still  in  Paris  or  the 
Biinlieue,  there  would  be  little  dit 
ficulty  in  discovering  their  abodoi 
He  said  tliat  the  i>eople  of  the 
hotel  believed  the  Dubois  family 
to  be  Ik'lgians ;  but  on  ins]>ecting 
the  register  he  found  that  the 
handwriting  of  the  contractiiy 
parties  was  clearly  English.  Thie 
remark  suggested  to  Adrian  the 
possibility  that  the  signature  of 
the  man  who,  doubtless  by  .some 
cruel  stratagem,  had  robbed  him 
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of  Lilian,  might  afford  some  clue 
to  Lis  identity.  But  the  name, 
*  Kobert  Dubois,  ieune,'  was  written 
in  a  cramped  and  evidently  feigned 
hand ;  and  poor  Lilian's  trembling, 
blotted  signature,  only  gave  the 
last  touch  of  certainty  to  the  sad 
conjecture  that  she  had  been  offered 
up  an  unwilling  sacrifice  to  some 
plot  between  her  worthless  father 
and  the  stranger. 

The  blood  boiled  in  Adrian 
L'Estrange's  veins  as  he  reflected 
that,  after  all,  this  could  not  be  a 
legal  marriage,  and  that  the  hap- 
less Lilian  had  not  even  a  right  to 
that  name  of  wife  which  is  either 
a  woman's  proudest  title,  or  the 
mark  and  stigma  of  her  deepest 
degradation.  He  determined  at 
once  to  use  everv  effort  to  trace 
her  out  if  possible ;  and  then — ^he 
could  not  tell  what  might  follow  : 
but  come  what  might,  she  should 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a 
hated  and  hateful  bondage  to  one 
who  must  have  basely  deceived  her. 

Arrived  in  Brussels,  Adrian  had 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  a 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Dubois  were 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue  in  the 
Place  Royale  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  remained  there  four  or  five 
days.  He  had  no  doubt,  from  the 
description  given,  that  these  per- 
sons were  Lilian  Denborough  and 
the  bel  homvie  for  whom  he  begun 
to  entertain  a  deadly  hatred,  and 
not  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  together  under  the 
same  roof  that  now  sheltered  him ; 
but  that  week  made  the  difference 
of  a  lifetime.  No  one  at  the  hotel 
knew  their  destination.  They  left 
it  about  the  sixth  of  March,  in  a 
common  street  cab,  for  one  of  the 
railway  stations,  and  at  this  point 
all  clue  to  their  after  wanderings 
was  lost.  When  all  the  cabmen  in 
Brussels  had  been  questioned,  and 
a  liberal  reward  for  information 
offered  in  vain,  Adrian  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  seiirch ;  they  were 
gone,  he  knew  not  where,  and  Lily 
was  utterly  lost  to  him. 

Weary  and  heart-sore  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  debated  with 
himself  whether  or  not  to  seek  out 
Rachel  and  her  father.  He  decided 
not  to  do  80  ;  the  time  when  any 


good  could  have  resulted  from  their 
meeting  was  past.  He  dared  not 
trust  himself  in  the  villanous  pre- 
sence of  the  man  who  had  put  the 
crown  to  his  career  of  crime  by 
selling  his  innocent,  unsuspecting 
child  to  a  life  of  shame  and  misery, 
and  a  meeting  with  the  unhappy 
Rachel  would  onlv  now  serve  to 
awaken  unbearable  recollections. 
He  was  wrong,  poor  fellow,  as  he 
often  was,  ana  as  those  always 
must  be  who  shrink  from  any 
course  of  action,  however  painful, 
whose  end  and  aim  is  the  develop- 
ment of  truth.  If  we  could  only 
learn  this  one  lesson,  that  there  is 
no  rest  or  peace  in  anything  but 
what  is  true,  it  would  be  a  happier 
world  than  it  is.  Adrian's  sensi- 
tive nature  shrank  from  pain,  and 
he  persuaded  himself  that  no  good 
could  result  from  that  which  he- 
must  endure  if  brought  face  to  face 
with  Rachel  and  her  £%ther.  One 
day,  in  passing  through  the  flower- 
market,  near  the  Madeleine,  he 
caught  sight  of  a  keen,  dark  face, 
and  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes, 
which  he  felt  almost  sure  were 
those  of  Lisette;  but  before  he 
could  attract  her  notice  she  was 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  he  felt  rather 
thankful  than  otherwise  to  have 
escaped  unrecognised.  So  all  was 
over.  His  short,  bright,  beautiful 
love-dream  had  departed,  never  to 
return ;  the  sweet,  pure,  child-like 
Lily  of  his  memory  had  vanished 
like  some  fairy  gift,  and  hope  and 
happiness  seemed  to  have  passed 
away  with  her  for  ever.  He  re- 
turned to  England  a  changed  man; 
and  seeing  him  so  sad  and  altered. 
Sir  Harry  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  rejoice  or  grieve  over  a  turn  of 
fate  which  could  not  but  be  wel- 
come to  him  as  ensuring  Adrian's 
escape  from  a  marriage  which  he 
regarded  with  horror  and  disgust. 

Thus  a  year  passed  by.  Adrian 
avoided  all  society,  and  mourned 
for  the  lost  Lilian  as  one  dead.  He 
resumed  his  long-interrupted  duties 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  only 
took  one  short  holiday  towards  the 
close  of  summer,  which  he  spent 
in  seeking  all  over  Europe,  where- 
ever  English  travellers  are  wont  to 
congregate,  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
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face  which  haunted  him  by  day 
and  night.  He  wrote  his  own 
name,  in  conspicuous  letters,  in 
every  traveller's  book  he  could  get 
hold  of,  and  eagerly  searched  their 
pages  for  the  name  of  Dubois.  Now 
ana  then  he  fancied  he  had  ob- 


tained a  clue  to  those  he  flougliL 
as  often  was  he  disappointed  ;  and 
he  returned  to  England,  having 
gained  nothing  by  his  weary  search 
but  a  deepeuMl  persuasion  that  he 
and  Lily  were  destined  never  more 
to  meet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IL  FAXrr  AJXEB.  CE  QU'ON  A. 

Her  presence  had  the  power 
To  soothe,  to  wiCrm,  nay,  eVn  to  Ueas, 
If  ever  bluss  could  graft  a  flower 
On  stem  so  full  of  bitterness. 
£T*n  then  her  glorious  smile  to  me 
Brought  warmth  and  radiance,  if  not  balm — 
Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea, 
Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm. — Moobk. 


THE  first  grand  concert  of  the 
season  was  about  to  be  given  by 
Lady  Chiselhurst :  and  that  after- 
noon her  son,  Lora  Eltham,  chanced 
to  meet  Adrian  L'Estrange  in  the 
park. 

'L'Estrange,  what  on  earth  do 
you  do  with  yourself  1  I  never  see 
you  anywhere  except  at  the  opera.' 

'Possibly,  because  I  never  go 
"  anywhere,  as  you  call  it,  except 
to  the  opera.' 

*  How  slow  of  you  l' 

'Very  likely.' 

'But  you  are  coming  to  my 
mothers  to-night]' 

'I  think  not;  many  thanks. 
Lady  Chiselhurst  was  kind  enough 
to  ask  me ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  do 
not  care  even  to  listen  to  good 
music  in  a  sqiuish:  and  when  I 
reflect  that  somebody's  crinoline 
will  fare  the  better  for  my  absence, 
I  feel  quite  benevolent,  and  as  if  1 
were  doing  a  good  action  by  stay- 
ing away.' 

^But  1  assure  you  my  maternity 
eschews  s<iua8heH.  We  are  very 
select,  iPf  are ;  and  if  you  will  come, 
I  can  promise  you  simiethin^  quite 
ui  your  line.  lk>sio  is  going  to 
sing  a  lot  of  music  out  of  an  o[)era 
that  has  not  yet  been  given  in 
Enfflanii.  /V/y,  or  tSuMttf  or  some 
sudi  name.' 

'  MarUtfi^  1  suppose,  you  mean.' 

'Exactly.  I  knew  it  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  housemaids  at 
home;  but  I  have  not  got  a  musical 
aoul,  as  you  know,  and  I  forgot 
which  of  them  it  was.    Now,  do 


come,  old  fellow.  You  are  growing 
awfully  rusty,  and  it  will  do  you 
good.* 

Adrian  shook  his  head. 

'Now,  don't  be  obstinate.  I 
tell  you  we  are  awfully  select,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there 
will  be  lots  of  room  for  the  crino- 
lines—oh, what  bores  they  are  !— 
and  you  too;  and  I  know  you 
would  like  the  Folly  music.' 

'Thank  you,  my  dear  follow. 
It  is  certainly  rather  tempting; 
and  if  I  can  screw  up  my  courage, 
I  will  come.' 

The  thought  of  Bosio,  and 
Flotow's  sweet  music,  then  quite 
new  in  this  country,  prevailed  over 
his  usual  habits  of  seclusion,  and 
Adrian  found  himself  at  Lady 
Chiselhurst's  s<H)n  after  the  con- 
cert began.  Eltham  was  right,  the 
rooms  were  neither  over-crowded 
nor  over-licate<l ;  and  Adrian  en- 
sconce<l  himself  in  a  comer  whence 
he  could  hear  the  music  to  advan- 
tage, and  see  as  little  of  the  com- 
pany as  possible. 

Two  ladies  were  sitting  imme- 
diately in  front  of  him,  one  of 
whom  was  so  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  shape  of  her  head  and 
shoulders,  that  his  attention  wu 
directed  to  her,  and  he  felt  a  kind 
of  languid  curiosity  to  know 
whether  tiie  face  was  in  harmony 
with  the  i>ure  flowing  lines  of  her 
figure.  She  was  richly  but  very 
plainly  dn»««eil  in  white  8ilk,whiA 
showed  i  to  greater  advantage 
the  ly  tint  of  her  skin  than 
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any  contrast  of  colour  could  have 
done.  Her  beautiful  rich  brown 
hair  was  bound  by  a  wreath  of 
green  leaves,  glittering  with  dew- 
drops,  and  diamonds  sparkled  in 
her  small  well-turned  ears.  As 
long  as  the  music  lasted^  she  sat 
motionless,  her  head  a  little  bent 
forward;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
first  part,  she  turned  towards  her 
companion  with  a  gesture  that 
struck  Adrian  as  familiar  to  him ; 
and  he  then  looked,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  other  lady.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  bright  complexion 
and  soft  blond  hair  of  Lady  Med- 
way ;  and  in  another  moment  she 
and  Adrian  were  shaking  hands 
warmly,  with  many  expressions  on 
her  part  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him 
once  more  *  in  the  land  of  the 
living.' 

Her  companion  was  Catherine 
Vernon.  A  year  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  Adrian  last  saw  her, 
and  the  beauty  of  which  she  then 
gave  abundant  promise,  had  deve- 
loped itself  into  the  fair  and  stately 
presentment  of  a  perfectly  lovely 
woman.  She  blusned  all  over  as 
she  met  Adrian's  gaze;  and  he, 
flattered  and  pleased,  as  the  least 
vain  of  men  must  have  been  by 
the  emotion  she  displayed  on  seeing 
him,  at  once  took  a  place  by  her 
side,  and  remained  tnere  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Conversation 
languished  between  them  at  first. 
Adrian  remembered  vividly,  as  he 
sat  once  more  by  her  side,  the  un- 
easy feeling  of  disappointment  and 
constraint  which  had  crept  in  some- 
how, he  knew  not  why,  after  the 
confidence  he  made  her  of  his  love 
for  Lilian  Denborough.  In  spite 
of  this,  as  soon  as  lie  found  himself 
again  in  Catherine's  society,  the 
longing  to  talk  to  her  freely  of  all 
that  was  in  his  heart  came  over 
him  so  strongly,  that  the  very  force 
of  the  impulse  which  drew  him 
towards  her  produced  a  species  of 
re-action,  and  he  felt  that  he  must 
appear  dull  and  uninteresting  to  a 
degree  which  made  him  angry  with 
himself,  and  did  not  improve  his 
powers  of  pleasing. 

On  Catherine's  side,  feelings  too 
vividly  remembered  rose  up  in  full 
force,  and  checked  her  speech.  And 
it  was  lucky  that  they  were  both 


of  that  rare  number  of  real  lovers 
of  music  who  make  it  a  conscience 
not  to  take  the  beginning  of  some 

Sathetic  air  as  a  signal  for  re- 
oubled  energy  in  the  use  of  their 
tongues.  Most  people  act  in  society 
on  a  principle  which  I  once  heard 
thus  candidly  explained:  *0h,  I 
adore  music  ! — one  can  talk  so  com- 
fortably while  it  is  going  on.' 

By  and  bye  Catherine  asked  after 
the  General. 

'I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
ought  rather  to  apply  to  you  for 
news  of  my  father/  answered 
Adrian.  'He  is  so  much  at  his 
club,  and  I  am  so  constantly  oc- 
cupied through  the  day,  that  I 
rarely  see  him ;  but  I  beueve  he  is 
almost  every  day  at  Lord  Med* 
way's.' 

*  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  I 
only  came  to  Qrosvenor-squaretwo 
days  ago,  and  Laura  told  me  he  had 
a  cold. 

*  That  is  the  worst  of  our  not 
living  together.  He  would  not 
allow  me  to  leave  my  lodgings  and 
join  him,  and  it  is  some  days  since 
we  met.  I  shall  go  to-morrow 
morning  and  see  him,  and  tell  him 
of  your  inquiries.' 

'And  tell  liim,  too,  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  some  tremen- 
dous chess-battles.  I  have  im- 
proved considerably  since  he  took 
so  much  pains  with  me  at  Light- 
wood.' 

'  Ah,  that  pleasant  time  at  Light- 
wood  !  Howlongago  it  seems  to  me  I 
Do  you  remember  anything  of  a 
story  which  you  allowed  me  to  tell 
you  there  one  dayf 

Oh.  how  well  she  remembered  ! 
But  sne  only  said,  quietly — 

'  Certainly  I  do.  I  hope  it  is  all 
going  on  well? 

'I  should  like  to  tell  you  the 
rest  of  it,'  he  said,  without  answer- 
ing her  question.  '  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  more  effectually  close  up  a 
very  sorrowful  chapter  of  my  life, 
if  1  could  summon  courage  to  say 
to  any  one,  *'  it  is  all  over  for  ever. 
You  were  so  kind,  so  patient  with 
me  that  day.  Would  it  weary  you 
to  listen  again  f 

*Oh,no? 

*Are  you  going  anywhere  to- 
morrow night]  I  know  nothing 
of  fashionable  arrangements.     I 
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liave  had  no  inducement  to  conquer 
a  sort  of  morbid  dislike  to  society 
vrbicli  has  been  creeping  over  me ; 
but  I  should  like  to  meet  you  at  a 
ball.  One  can  talk  so  quietly  in  a 
crowd.' 

*  I  don't  know  if  Laura  means  to 
go  to  Lady  Townley\s — we  have  an 
invitation,  but  she  talked  of  taking 
a  bt)x  at  Coveut-gardcn,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  sliould  do  both.' 

*  Well,  if  I  do  not  see  you  at  the 
opera,  I  shall  go  to  Lady  Townley's. 
Will  you  sjMire  me  one  quadrille  C 

The  crash  of  the  concluding 
chorus  only  allowed  Catherine  time 
to  promise  this;  andLiuly  Medway, 
who  had  lidgetted  a  little  during 
the  latter  i)art  of  their  convei-sation, 
now  begged  her  to  make  haste,  or 
they  would  be  all  night  getting  the 
carriiige.  She  saw  Lord  Eltliani 
lying  in  wait  for  them  in  the  door- 
way ;  and  as  she  had  been  doing 
all  in  lier  i)ower  to  foster  his  un- 
disguised admiration  for  Catherine, 
she  w  jis  not  a  little  provoked  when 
she  saw  Adrian  oiler  her  his  arm. 
Between  supplying  them  with 
strawberries,  linding  their  ch)iiks, 
and  CiUling  the  Ciirriage,  he  con- 
trived to  remain  by  Catherine's 
side  until  they  drove  off,  and  then 
Laura  exclaimed,  i)ettishly — 

*1  have  no  kind  <)f  jKitience  with 
that  man  !  He  went  nu>pingal)out 
jdl  last  ycMir,  aj/f'rhc-iwj  his  un- 
happy passion  to  the  whole  world, 
wearing'  mourning  for  the  girl,  and 
all  that  sort  (»f  stuff,  mid  tlien,  just 
when  one  does  not  want  liini,  he 
turns  up  again,  and  you  flirt  with 
him  for  the  whole  evening.' 

*  Flirt !  oil  I^uira!  But  isLilian 
Den  borough  deiulT 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  know 
that  absurd  story.'' 

*Ue  toKl  me  at  LightwoiMl,'  siiid 
(yatherinc:  'tliat  is,  he  told  me 
how  ho  hjul  seen  and  lovctl  her, 
and  that  Sir  liarr>' opposed  tlieir 
marria..:e  ;  but  I  know  no  more.' 

*  Well,  slie  is  dead  ;  or  she  ran 
away  with  some  one  «*lse,  1  believe. 
You  know,  they  were  a  g(MKl-fnr- 
nothing  set  altogrtlitT.  But  this 
f<iM»lisli  man  has  b*.en  by  way  of 
breaking  his  heart  alxjut  her,  and 
letting  evervl)ody  sec  lie  was  wear- 
ing the  wiliuw.  1  do  hate  senti- 
muntality ;  and  I  hoiKs  Catherine, 


you  will  not  indulge  him  in  his 
fancy  for  a  larmoyante  tite-d-ike. 
You  will  just  get  yourself  talked 
about,  if  you  do.' 

'  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  Laura,' 
said  Catherine,  rather  coldly.  *I 
have  no  intention  of  "  getting  my- 
self talked  about"  with  anybody  ; 
but  1  cannot  see  why  I  am  not  to 
talk  to  Adrian  L'Estrange  as  well 
as  to  any  one  else.' 

*  WelljWeU,  kitten,  don't  scratclu 
I  only  warn  you  for  your  good. 
There  are  some  men  that  have  a 
com])romising  manner  of  saying 
that  it  is  a  tine  day ;  and  I  think 
i^lr.  L'Estrange  is  one  of  them. 
But  let  us  go  to  bed  now,  for  1  am 
bored  to  death.' 

The  ouiidrille  at  Lady  Townley's 
took  i)lace,  and  was  followed  py 
many  others  elsewhere.  Adrian 
began  to  discover  that  society  had 
its  advantiiges;  and  as  the  tirst 
restraint  of  their  meeting  wore  oflf. 
and  Catherine  became  accustomed 
to  talk  to  him  of  all  and  everything^ 
they  found  more  and  more  pleasure 
in  each  other's  society.  Her  niind 
was  so  fresh,  so  full  of  original 
thought,  so  richly  gifted  by  nature 
and  education,  that  even  had  it  not 
found  an  eloquent  interi»reter  in 
her  refined  and  expressive  beauty, 
it  would  have  attracted  any  one 
worthy  to  api^reciate  its  charms: 
and  for  Adrian,  whose  own  mind 
was  cast  in  a  very  similar  mould, 
her  conversation  had  an  inexpres- 
sible fiiscination.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  orecious  was  the  bright 
glance  with  which  she  welcomed 
his  apj)roach,  or  the  eontiding  soft- 
ness insi'iisibly  betrayed  by  her 
manner ;  but  he  knew  that  with 
her  he  felt  at  i)cace,  satisfied,  and 
happy  ;  and  that  out  of  her  ]ire- 
senee  all  was  gloom  and  unrest, 
lie  told  himsoh  that  thi>  state  of 
thin;rs  arose  from  her  being  the 
tmly  person  with  whom  he  could 
tall;  freely  of  the  lost  Lilian,  and 
who  thon:;ht  and  spoke  of  her  with 
kimlness  and  indulgence.  Hebe^'an, 
it  is  true, as  time  wore  on,  to  eonfess 
to  himself  that  his  feelini;s  towards 
her  were  lK.-eoming  wanner  in  their 
nature  than  he  felt  to  be  ci»nM^:ent 
with  the  eternal  regret  he  hid 
vowed  to  the  memi»ry  of  Lilian; 
but  ho  ]     iuaded  himself  that  ho 
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loved  her  only  for  her  tender 
womanly  sympathy,  so  frankly 
offered,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  the 
unknown  object  of  his  unhappy 
love.  This  explanation  lulled  his 
conscience  to  rest,  and  dispelled 
any  lingering  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty towards  the  memory  of 
Lilian :  but  he  was  not  proof 
against  the  mysterious  agency 
which  was  working  in  them  botfaL 
and  which  exercises  so  potent  and 
universal  an  influence  in  the 
world. 

I  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in 
that  property  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion between  human  beings 
which  is  aptly  termed  animal 
magnetism.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for 
many  apparent  discrepancies  which 
puzzle  us  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  we 
live.  Its  nature  and  working  may 
be  alike  unknown:  but  that  there 
is  such  a  motive  lorce  in  mind,  1 
am  fimdy  persuaded ;  and  that  it 
is  the  same  as,  in  a  partly  material 
form,  is  now  generally  recognised 
under  the  ill-applied  name  of 
Mesmerism. 

What  is  now  called  mesmerism — 
a  very  different  thing  from  the 
charlatanries  of  Mesmer  himself 
— ^is  to  animal  magnetism  what  the 
flash  of  light  is  to  electricity:  a 
visible  manifestation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mighty  power  which 
lurks  unseen  in  our  human  organi- 
zation, as  its  prototype  and  pro- 
bably kindred  influence  is  known 
to  do  throughout  universal  nature. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to 
its  workings,  but  in  some  natures 
there  exists  a  peculiar  sensitiveness 
to  its  power :  and  this  i)ower,  I  feel 
convinced,  formed  the  first  con- 
necting link  in  a  chain  which 
bound  Adrian  L'Estrange  and 
Catherine  Vernon  together,  and 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  life  of 
both.  It  would  be  useless  to  follow 
the  various  gradations  of  feeling 
through  which  Adrian  passed  before 
he  was  led  to  the  belief  that  he 
loved  Catherine  ^vitli  that  love 
which  a  man  feels  for  the  woman 
whom  he  seeks  to  make  his  wife. 
The  world  gave  them  to  each  other 
long  before  he  had  arrived  at  tliis 
conclusion ;  and  on  first  becoming 


aware  that  their  names  were  joined 
in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  he  took  a 
sudden,  and,  as  he  conceived,  a 
steadfast  resolution  to  show  the 
world  its  error,  and  avoid  her 
society  for  the  future. 

This  unconquerable  resolve  was 
formed  on  a  certain  Saturday 
night  after  the  opera.  He  adhered 
to  it  religiously  all  Sundav; 
wavered  a  little  on  Monday,  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  great  void 
created  in  his  daily  life  by  the 
absence  of  this  absorbing  interest ; 
and  on  Tuesday  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  was  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  idle  rumour, 
and  went  to  a  breakfast  where  he 
knew  he  should  meet  Catherine, 
determined  to  show  the  world  that 
it  was  all  wrong. 

But  he  had  not  calculated  on  the 
bright  smile  of  greeting  with 
which  Catherine  Vernon  welcomed 
him,  or  the  lovely  light  which 
stole  into  her  soft  eyes;  neither 
was  he  folly  prepared  for  the  sen- 
sations which  these  unmistakeable 
signs  of  interest  on  hei'  part  roused 
in  his  own  breast.  Nothing  ever 
turns  out  as  we  have  previously 
imagined  it,  and  this  breakfast  was 
by  no  means  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  On  the  contranr, 
Adrian's  first  act  was  to  persuade 
Catherine  to  walk  with  him  in  a 

I)ath  by  the  river  which  was  but 
ittle  frequented;  and  in  the  course 
of  this  walk  words  were  spoken 
and  listened  to  with  throbbing 
hearts  which  could  never  be  for- 
gotten, either  by  speaker  or 
listener. 

And  yet  it  was  not  like  an 
ordinary  love-scene.  Adrian  could 
scarcely  ask  his  beautiful  compa- 
nion to  accept  a  heart  which  she 
knew  to  have  been  so  recently 
devoted  to  another,  without  excus- 
ing himself  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  her,  by  explanations  which^  for 
the  moment,  perhaps,  deceived 
them  both.  In  the  course  of  that 
fateful  conversation  he  said, 

*  If  I  were  only  less  unworthy  of 
you!  Catherine,  you  have  seen  too 
deeply  into  my  heart  to  trust  me 
fully.  You  know  that  its  best 
and  deepest  feelings  have  already 
been  given  to  another ;  and  now 
that  that  hope   is    quenched  for 
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ever,  I  can  scarcely  understand  my 
own  presumption  in  venturing  to 
speak  to  you  as  I  have  done.  But  at 
least  vou  know  me  fully  now,  and 
will  believe  that  every  feeling  of 
mv  heart  which  is  not  memorys  is 
wholly  yours.* 

Catherine  whispered,  'I  am  satis- 
fied, Adrian;'  and  with  that  soft 
'whisper  lingering  on  his  ear  and  in 
his  heart,  Adrian  L*Estrange  went 
home — and  dreamed  that  he  was 
walking  on  the  moonlit  terrace  of 
the  Chateau  de  Belleforit,  with 
Lilian  Denborough  by  his  side. 

Poor  Adrian  !  I  feel,  as  I  am 
writing  about  him,  how  weak  and 
faulty  his  character  must  appear  > 
and  m  only  presenting  an  episode 
out  of  any  person's  life,  one  must 
run  great  risk  of  doing  them  in- 
justice. There  was  really  very 
much  of  good  mingled  with  the 
great  weakness  which  brought  on 
him  a  bitter  punishment.  Frank, 
genuine,  and  high-minded,  he 
erred  on  the  side  of  tenderness  of 
heart  and  impulsive,  perhaps  ill- 
regulated,  feehng.  There  are  worse 
and  more  unloveable  weaknesses ; 
and  few  of  us  will  deny  that  there 
is  some  one  side  of  our  own  charac- 
ter which  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  see  depicted,  standing  alone  in 
a  full  light,  without  the  softening 
accessories  which  modify  it  in 
reality  into  something  more  in 
harmony  with  our  better  part. 
This  1  am  doing  by  Adrian 
UEstrangc.  His  life,  poor  fellow, 
hinged  on  this  one  great  weakness, 
that  he  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  on  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  his  own  sen.sitive  and  imjires- 
sionable  nature,  without  wcigliing 
results  ;  and  we  nmst  judge  him 
leniently  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
expiation  he  made,  if  not  from 
84)me  secret  sympathy  which  may 
whisper  to  some  of  us  that  in  a 
similar  trial,  or  one  which  would 
have  proved  such  to  us,  we  also 
might  have  failed  and  fallen,  even 
as  he  did. 

The  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement of  (■atherinc  and  Adrian 
proiluced  a  considerable  sensation 
among  those  interested  in  them 


both.  The  old  General  was  per- 
fectly delighted;  Lord  Medway 
gave  his  consent  readily,  as  he 
would  have  done  to  any  measure 
which  did  not  threaten  his  own 
comfort,  or  interfere  with  his 
French  cook  and  his  hunters ;  and 
Darcy  Pierrepont  came  over  from 
Paris  on  purpose  to  make  his  con- 
gratulations in  person.  Adrian 
could  not  help  a  slight  feeling  of 
surprise  at  tne  active  degree  of 
interest  shown  by  Mr.  Pierrepont 
on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  than  flattered 
by  it,  as  the  marriage  was  anything 
but  a  brilliant  one  for  Catherine, 
and  he  had  always  been  under- 
stood to  take  great  pride  in  his 
lovely  niece,  though  of  late  he  had 
trusted  her  almost  entirely  to  Lady 
Medway,  and  spent  the  freaier 
part  of  his  time  on  the  Contment. 

The  person  least  well-pleased 
was  Laura  Medway  herself.  She 
had  taken  a  wann  interest  in  Lord 
Eltham  and  his  ]>retensious,  and 
felt  that  Catherine's  marriage  with 
him  would  have  been  a  far  more 
brilliant  and  appropriate  finale  to 
her  chaperona^e.  But  the  discom- 
fited suitor  himself  bore  his  dis- 
appointment with  much  philo- 
sophy. 

*  After  all,  dear  Lady  Med- 
way,* he  said,  *  I  am  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  it  would  have 
done  ;  though  1  admire  Miss  Ver- 
non more  than  any  woman  1  ever 
saw,  you  know  I  really  could 
not  undertake  the  "high  art"  style 
of  love-making  which  would  liavc 
suited  her.  I  could  as  easily  go 
about  in  the  annour  which  my 
ancestor  wore  at  Cressy.  I  alwayH 
felt  when  I  was  talking  to  her  that 
I  made  a  mess  of  it  somehow,  and 
never  said  the  right  thing — and 
between  ourselves,  she  often  looked 
bored.  »S<»  it  is  best  as  it  is,  after 
all,  and  I  heartily  hoi)e  she  will  be 
happy.* 

Of  such  stuff,  how  many  of  the 
*  I)assions*  of  the  present  day  are 
ma<lc  ;  and  when,  by  an  unlucky 
concurrence  of  events,  they  end  in 
marriage,  who  is  to  wonder  that 
the  result  is  not  hap))iness? 
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THE  loan  coUectiou  of  art  trea- 
sures in  the  two  new  courts  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
worthy  of  the  worKing  as  well  as 
the  sightseeing  worlds  attention. 
To  begin  with  a  low  motive,  it 
concerns  the  working  world  to 
know  what  sort  of  things  the  rich- 
est class  of  purchasers  will  most 
freely  spend  their  spare  money 
upon,  and  what  are  the  sources  and 
channels  of  such  expenditure,  in 
order  that  the  deepest  pockets  may 
be  most  effectually  reached  by  the 
most  deserving  artificers. 

The  political  economy  of  this 
consummation  is  clear.  The  pro- 
clivity of  wealth  to  stagnate  in  too 
vast  reservoirs,  and  the  tendency 
of  manufacture  to  overstock  the 
market  for  its  produce,  are  the 
diseases  to  which  capital  and  labour 
are  liable.  Art's  mission  is  to 
mediate  between  tliese  extremes, 
and  the  more  art  flourishes  the 
better  is  the  equipoise.  Art,  far 
more  than  use,  is  the  stimulus  of 
expenditure.  A  sense  of  art  makes 
Mrs.  Brown  envy  and  finally  out- 
shine Mrs.  Jones's  d'Aubusson  car- 
pet, though  her  own  Brussels  was 
out  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Art 
urges  Mrs.  Jones  to  emulate  Lady 
Robinson's  Mintou  dinner-service, 
while  her  previous  set  (over  which 
Jones  grumbled  so  much  at  Cope- 
land's  only  the  year  before  last, 
and  of  which  but  one  sauce-boat 
and  three  plates  are  yet  broken) 
subside  to  lower  shelves  in  her 
pantry  as  second  best.  Art  rele- 
gates to  the  second-hand  dealer  in 
Tottenham-court-road  those  arm- 
chairs which  Sir  John  Robinson  so 
long  persisted  in  proving  to  be 
perfectly  comfortable,  by  dropping 
off  in  one  of  them  every  time  Lady 
R  delivered  her  tirade  on  their 
shortcomings.  Sir  John  sleeps  no 
more  easily  in  the  last  new  con- 
struction by  Messrs.  Holland. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  art  or 
progress.  Perhaps  not.  Fashion 
and  fickleness  are  providential  sub- 
stitutes in  the  majority  of  instances. 
These  makeshifts  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  but  not  so  well 


Truth  goes  further  than  shanu 
Beauty  is  more  attractive  than 
gorgeous  ugliness.  If  there  be  real 
merit  as  well  as  novelty  in  the 
objects  coveted,  the  above  ladies 
will  more  vigorously  persecute  their 
respective  lords,  and  the  stagnating 
balances  at  their  respective  bankers' 
will  be  more  rapidly  sent  dancing 
down  the  arteries  of  trade. 

Average  workmen  can  produce 
ordinary  wares,  and  ordinary  wares 
will  do  for  average  customers.  The 
maxim  of  modem  commerce  has 
been  *  Manufacture  for  the  million.' 
Quantity  has  on  the  whole  got  the 
better  of  quality.  The  wants  of 
the  million  have  been  a  little  over 
prominent.  The  loan  collection 
shows  that  the  wants  of  the  milli- 
onnaire  claim  a  little  consideration. 

The  ordinary  appliances  of  com- 
.fort  and  luxury  are  sufficient  to 
extract  and  put  in  circulation  the 
surplus  wealth  of  the  commonalty. 
But  there  are  fortunes  too  colossal 
to  be  brought  into  play  by  the 
ordinary  mechanism  of  life. 

There  would  be  a  commercial 
fitness  (though  it  might  certainly 
be  accompamed  by  a  social  incon- 
venience) in  the  bulk  of  a  man's 
body  expanding  in  proportion  to 
his  pecuniary  figure.  Baron  Roths- 
child and  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster would  then  have  to  buy  the 
fine  linen  or  calico  for  their  shirts 
by  the  acre  instead  of  by  the  yard. 
And  to  hold  together  on  such  mag- 
nates the  fabric  would  have  to  be 
quilted  a  thousand  or  so  thick. 
But  as  nature  Avill  not  admit  of 
monied  aristocrats  bloating  beyond, 
a  certain  size,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  textiles  the  most 
opulent  ploutarch  can  wear  out  as 
raiment.  But  if  you  consider  the 
rich  man  not  as  a  shirt-wearer,  but 
(as  he  may  become  under  proper 
provocation)  a  possible  art  collec- 
tor, there  is  no  limit  to  his  con- 
sumptive powers.  He  may  fill  his 
cabinet  with  treasures  and  his 
house  with  cabinets,  and  if  his 
plethora  of  superfluous  wesJth  is 
not  relieved  he  may  go  on  building 
more  houses  and  stocking  them 
with  more  cabinets  ad  infimJbwm,. 
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At  least,  as  long  as  there  is  room 
in  the  world  to  build  mlaces  of 
art,  and  dealers  and  workmen  will 
go  on  making  and  selling  covetable 
things  and  cabinets  to  hold  them. 
This  the  workmen  and  dealers 
assuredly  will  do  as  long  as  they 
know  how,  and  till  they  in  turn 
grow  rich  by  the  process  and  be- 
come art  collectors  themselves. 
The  difficulty  is  how  to  manage  to 
produce  things  covetable  enough. 
We  have  seen  in  the  Exhibition 
samples  of  what  the  producing 
world  has  to  sell ;  and  it  was  a 
good  thought  of  the  Brompton 
boilerocracy  to  exhibit,  as  a  ihju- 
dant  Jiud  contrast  to  their  huge 
bazaar,  a  select  sample  of  what  the 
cream  of  i)urchasers  have  to  show 
for  their  money. 

It  is  evident  on  a  first  glance  at 
the  well-filled  glass  cases  that  the 
greater  and  better  i>art  of  the  loan 
collection  consists  of  ancient  si)eci- 
mens.  And  the  modem  workman 
W(mld  probably  cry  in  his  haste 
that  these  old-fiishionetl  things  are 
prized  for  their  mrity,  and  from 
an  antiquarian  curiosity  as  to  what 
sort  of  queer  articles  could  be 
turned  out  by  workmen  in  the 
dark  ages.  He  would  say  tliat 
there  was  only  averylimite<l  stock 
of  these  things  in  the  market,  and 
that  as  they  get  to  be  known  by 
heml  mark  after  successive  sales 
and  exliibitions,  a  fictitious  value  is 
attached  to  thenu  'And  then  of 
course  the  swells  will  bid  against 
one  anotiier  like  mad  wiien  they 
see  a  tiling  that  comes  (Hit  of  tlie 
Soltikoff  colletttion,  and  have  read 
in  the  najHTs  tiiat  there  isn't  an- 
other like  it.  15ut  Lord  bless  you, 
sir,  there's  finus  in  rierkenwell 
could  turn  out  e<iual  to  that  and 
many  times  sup<Tior,  only  itwouhl 
never  pay,  unless  it  couhl  be 
smuggled  into  i\  choice  catalogue 
and  sold  as  ancient,  which  they  do 
tell  me  there  is  a  giMxl  many  of 
tht»se  curiosities  on  show  here  tliat 
has  been  got  up  for  the  j>uq>o.<(» 
and  passetl  otf  to  fanciers  as 
genuine.' 

There  i^  some  little  tnithinthis, 
but  not  very  much.  If  a  thing  is 
re«illyvt'ry  pretty,  and  shows  it  has 
cost  a  great  deal  of  hand  and  head 


work  to  an  intelligent  and  tasteful 
artificer,  it  will  conmiand  its  price 
whether  it  he  old  or  new.  The 
little  glass  tazza  which  sold  for 
£250  is  a  modem  art  treasure.  If 
it  were  put  up  to  auction  now  it 
would  probably  fetch  twice  the 
money.  Its  reputation  is  made  by 
the  Exhibition.  I  only  hope  the 
man  who  made  the  tazza  gets  liis 
share  of  the  money  and  re^nitation. 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  his  name, 
but  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  his 
work  from  this  time  forth  should 
be  competed  for  by  all  who  desire 
and  can  afford  to  have  better  glass 
than  their  neighbours.  He  ought 
to  be  emancipated  from  shop 
patronage  and  set  up  a  studio  of 
his  own,  like  any  other  celebrated 
artist. 

If  the  authorities  of  the  South 
Kensington  Musemu  seriously  wish 
to  encourage  art  manufactures, 
they  should  devote  a  court  every 
season  to  the  exhibition  of  select 
sjHJcimens  of  handwork,  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  arti- 
ficers attached.  No  anonymous 
work  to  l)e  iulmitted.  After  suffi- 
cient time  allowed  for  the  press 
and  imblic  to  insi)ect  and  criticise, 
prices  shouhl  be  fixed  and  a  price 
catalogue  published.  In  case  more 
than  one  <)l)ject  by  the  same  hand 
was  julmitteil,  they  should  be 
placed  in  juxtapasition.  however 
various  the  class  of  work.  Work- 
ing designs,  accompanieil  by  an 
estimate  and  some  sample  of 
analogous  workmanship,  so  as  to 
show  that  it  could  Ikj  execute<l  by 
the  designer  himself,  should  be 
admitted  also,  so  that  orders  might 
Ih>  given  and  an  advance  made 
where  the  <mtlay  for  materials 
wouM  be  beyond  the  artificers 
means. 

Th'?  shops  would  no  <l<nil»t  cr>' 
out  tliat  this  was  setting  up  an 
establi>hinent  t«»  comjK'te  with 
them,  ami  that  it  hM.sene«l  their 
h<»M  nver  all  their  k-st  crattsm*?! : 
in  short,  that  it  stiv.'k  at  the  r«Mii  «»t 
tnulc.  liut  ju-i  It-:  u-  inia;;ine  in»w 
the  lb»n-e  «i'  Coiiiinons  would 
reeeivj'  a  ]»e:ition  frtuii  the  print- 
s«Ilers  and  picture  <leal«r>.  rejirc- 
seniinL'  *•"*  ►  liiiyal  Ae.tdeiny 
and  ot*'  '     '*-*us  oii^jht 
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to  be  shut  up,  because  they  en- 
abled   artists   to    deal  with   the 
public  without  their  intervention. 
If  anybody  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  serious  answer  to  such  a 
proposition,  they  would    be   told 
that  their  trade  was  parasitic  and 
subsidiary  to  painting,  not  painting 
to  their  trade ;  that  if  dealing  was 
a  high  art  in  itself,  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  total  commer- 
cial value  that  could  be  got  out  of 
a  work  of  art  better  than  the  inno- 
cent public,  which  purchased  only 
to  please  its  eye;  that  where  it 
concerned  their  interest  to  do  so, 
they  would  be  able  to  outbid  the 
public;  and  if  they  objected  to 
this  alternative,  and  therefore  were 
attempting  to  darken  the  public 
daylignt  of  art  in  order  to  be  able 
to  purchase    cheaper   in    obscure 
comers.    Parliament   sympathized 
more  with   those   who   produced 
than  those  who  merely  dealt  in 
works  of  art,  and  could  only  con- 
sole them  with  the  assurance  that 
they  were  asking  for  a  boon  which 
it  was  to  their  own,  as  well  as  to 
everybody  else's,  interest  to  refuse : 
for  as  by  pictures  they  lived,  ana 
without  pictures  their  trade  would 
cease,  and  as   nothing   so   much 
encouraged    production    as   free- 
trade  in  an  open  market,  closing 
the  exliibitions  would  simply  result 
in  diminishing  their  trade.    Now, 
in  plate,  jcweflery,  glass,  porcelain, 
and  ornamental  ware  of  all  sorts, 
the  shoi)s  are  the  only  exhibitions 
open  to  artificers.    These  exhibi- 
tions are  scattered  about  so  that 
comparison  is  not  challenged  effec- 
tually.     The    price    paid    by  the 
workman  for  the  use  of  this  ex- 
tremely modified  publicity  is  often 
three-fuurtlis  of  the  whole  value  of 
the  article ;  and  when  all  is  done, 
even  that    small    section    of    the 
public  which    inspects   the    shop 
never  hears  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  the  object  they  admire.    The 
consequence  is,  that  the  stimulus 
of  personal  ambition  is  smothered; 
the    artificer   iLsually    becomes    a 
drudge  instead  of  an  artist.     He 
confines  his  attention  to  one  spe- 
cialty, in  which  continual  practice 
makes  him  highly  expert.     Con- 
sidered merely  as  a  labourer,  the 


maximum  of  work  is  thus  got  out 
of  him.  If  he  were  to  go  a  hair's 
breadth  out  of  his  line,  he  would 
have  to  stop  and  think.  Stopping 
to  think  is  a*  very  valuable  part  ot 
the  education  of  an  artist,  but  it  is 
a  mere  drawback  on  wages  to  the 
drudge.  He  is  merely  used  as  a 
pair  of  educated  hands  j  and  so  £eu: 
trom  originating  anythmg  himself, 
his  stereotyped  faculties  become  an 
impediment  to  any  originality  in 
other  men's  designs  which  his 
hands  have  to  interpret.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  nature  is  less 
bountiful  of  the  gift  of  originality 
in  the  nineteenth  century  than  she 
was  in  the  fifteenth^  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  hundreds  of  workmen 
capable  of  expanding  into  indivi- 
dual existence  in  a  freer  air,  are 
dwarfed  down  yearly  by  our 
modern  trade  system  into  dull, 
monotonous  machines. 

Considering  the  passion  inherent 
in  mankind  for  individuality,  and 
the  delight  they  take  in  unique 
samples  of  distinctive  character,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  this  ele- 
ment of  human  interest  is  studied. 
An  original  idea  (which  usually 
means  only  a  new  combination  of 
methods  familiar  separately,  but 
never  before  brought  to  bear  on 
each  other)  is  most  likely  to  occur 
to  a  mind  in  which  cross  lights  of 
diversified  and  adventurous  expe- 
rience have  irradiated  all  the  ms 
and  outs  of  expedient  For  instance, 
we  will  imagine  a  sharp  lad  the 
son  of  a  harness-chaser.  He  has 
inherited  a  certain  faculty  of  form, 
and  picked  up  some  notion  of  the 
use  of  his  father's  punches  and 
hammers.  However,  his  father  has 
a  brother  doing  rather  better  in 
the  world  as  an  engraver.  The  lad 
is  put  out  to  prentice,  and  being 
with  a  relation,  under  no  very  strict 
terms  of  indenture.  He  prepares 
work  for  the  enameller ;  now  and 
then  runs  with  jobs  to  the  ena- 
meller's  workshop ;  forms  a  friend- 
ship with  the  euameller's  son ;  is 
bitten  with  a  taste  for  the  transpa- 
rent gltizes,  and  gets  transferred 
to  Herr  ISchmaltz's  establishment. 
About  this  time  his  uncle,  the 
engraver,  foresees  that  though  the 
lad  is  a  sharp  lad  enough,  he  has 
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no  business  about  him,  and  will 
never  stick  to  anything  long 
enough  to  make  it  pay.  From 
enamelling,  the  young  man  is  led 
to  a  semi-scientinc  study  of  glasses 
and  metallic  lustres.  He  sees  the 
vitreous  bubble  blown  and  moulded, 
and  his  sense  of  form  draws  him 
like  a  moth  to  the  fiery  furnace.  If 
that  youth  hits  on  some  new 
method  of  incorporating  brilliant 
polychrome  combinations,  and  ma- 
nipulating his  metal  into  shapes 
that  the  regular  blowers  consider 
quite  unprofessional,  but  which 
nevertheless  might  have  caught 
the  eye  of  an  ancient  doge  in- 
specting the  works  at  Murauo,  I 
snail  not  be  so  much  surprised  as 
his  uncle,  the  steady  old  engraver, 
will  be  when  he  hears  *  sometluDsr 
creditable  of  that  young  vagabond 
at  last.* 

The  maker  of  the  rarest  and 
most  precious  of  earthenware  is 
suj>posed  to  have  been  an  only 
moueratcly  successful  worker  in 
metals,  who  had  i)r()bably  at  some 
period  in  his  career  been  content 
to  chase  up  brass  embossing  tools 
for  the  bookbinders.  His  ambition 
led  him  to  make  models  of  future 
ewers,  plateaus,  and  candlesticks  in 
clay.  The  silver  was  to  be  inlaid 
with  niello.  In  the  meantime, 
some  of  his  bookbinder's  tools 
would  stamp  some  nice  patterns  to 
represent  the  engraving,  and  some 
black  clay  smeared  in  with  his 
thumb  would  do  pretty  well  for 
niello.  If  he  had  it  baked,  the 
model  would  keep  better.  JSo  he 
liad  it  baked,  and  no  doubt  soon 
discovered  that  he  could  turn  his 
models  into  silver  in  a  simpler  way 
than  he  had  anticipated,  by  selling 
them  to  the  court  fanciers  as  the 
iMt  and  sweetest  thing  in  |K>ttery. 
What  he  got  for  his  peculiar  pots 
at  first  hand  nobody  knows ;  but 
now  the  Henry  II.  ware  is  con- 
sidered cheap  at  three  times  its 
weight  in  gold.  He  did  it  all  with 
his  own  hands  apj>arent]y,  and 
went  on  improving  from  one  piece 
to  another.  No  two  are  e.xactly 
alike  ;  so  that  the  souls  of  collec- 
tors are  not  vexed  with  duplicates. 
He  died  and  left  no  successor.  So 
other  chasers  deserted  their  silver 


work  for  earthenware,  and  the 
common  potters  could  not  mould 
their  clay  into  those  forms,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  listed. 
This  artist,  anonymous  though  he 
now  be,  was  evidently  well  known 
and  his  merit  liberally  recognised 
in  his  lifetime,  for  his  work  shows 
he  had  leisure  to  stop  and  think. 
He  coined  his  fortune  out  of  cheap 
materials,  and  yet  he  left  a  more 
vigorous  and  well  defined  mark  in 
the  ceramic  records  of  this  pot- 
sherd-sprinkled planet  than  any  of 
the  most  enterprising  firms  who 
have  gone  into  the  line  with  the 
most  prodigal  investments  of  capi- 
tal ;  not  excepting  even  the  cele- 
brated firm  of  Bourbon,  whose 
works  at  Sevres  are  stiD  carried  on 
with  spirit  by  the  eminent  potter 
of  the  fuilenes. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
trast than  exists  between  the 
pottery  of  Henri  II.  and  that  of 
Sevres;  and  the  two  results  are 
very  typical  of  ancient  and  modem 
systems  of  art  manu£&cture.  Sevres 
is  emphatically  the  production  of 
a  wealthy  firm,  determined  to  turn 
out  articles  of  elaborate  finish  re- 
gardless of  expense.  First-rate 
technical  hands  m  all  departments 
have  been  secured.  The  fitting  of 
the  mould  work  is  perfect  ^  the 
colour  most  delicate,  and  laid  on 
without  a  flaw;  the  painting  of 
the  miniatures  and  flowers  is  ex- 
quisite ;  the  enamel  jewellinff  most 
brilliant ;  and  in  spite  of  M  this 
combinative  assiduity  in  details, 
the  general  efl'ect  is  feeble  and  the 
forms  mean.  There  is  no  bold  and 
striking  individuality  to  recom- 
mend it.  Its  price  depends  on  its 
original  costliness,  its  rarity  in  the 
market  (not  having  been  made  for 
sale,  but  for  royal  use  and  royal 
presents),  and  its  prettiness  of 
colour  and  detail.  Its  .splendid 
mediocrity  is  a  monument  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
perfection,  even  in  jwttery.  But 
there  is  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
persons  so  rich  that  they  must  col- 
lect scmiethiuK,  ami  of  obsc^^uious 
enough  tiiste  to  acquiesce  in  a  style 
of  art  vfh^'^y-  /hted  kings  and 
king.V  IT  >  --  -^p  the 
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failures   far   above   their  artistic 
deserts. 

Venetian  glass  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  sort  of  art  treasure. 
The  Doges  took  an  interest  in  its 
manufacture,  so  far  as  launching 
Draconian  edicts  against  any  such 
renegade  glass-blowers  as  might 
carrv  the  secrets  of  Murano  beyond 
the  lagoons.  But  state  patronage 
does  not  seem  to  have  impeded  the 
development  of  art.  Here  there  is 
beauty  of  form,  richness  of  surface^ 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  ingenuity 
of  construction.  The  accidents  of 
manipulation  have  been  seized  with 
the  ready  perception  of  genius, 
and  converted  into  intentional 
beauty.  Unavoidable  air  bubbles 
are  regularized  into  a  fairy  filigree 
of  pearls  studding  the  diaper  broi- 
dery of  broad  tazzas,  fit  for  deified 
heroes  to  hob-a-nob  over  their 
ambrosial  draughts  with  Dionysus 
in  Elysian  feasts.  Flaws  of  over- 
rapid  annealing  have  been  im- 
proved in  frosted  vases  that 
■would  make  the  snows  of  Olympus 
look  cooler.  It  is  impossible  in 
words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grace,  and  lightness,  and  endless 
variety  of  the  tall  beakers  wreathed 
ivith  azure  and  emerald-crested 
cockatrices;  the  tracery  of  their 
glittering  coils  looped  with  pen- 
dant rings,  that  tremble  with  every 
vibration  of  the  slender  stem.  The 
Venetian  glass  of  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, however,  has  been  chosen 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  curiosity  in 
colour  and  enamelling.  Those  who 
care  about  the  feeling  for  art  dis- 
played in  form  rather  than  colour, 
should  make  interest  to  see  the  un- 
exhibited  portion  of  Mr.  Slade's 
collection — which  was  gathered 
originally  with  a  view  to  shape- 
but  from  which  the  exceptionally 
quaint  were  selected  by  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Exhibition,  while 
scores  of  things  surpassing  in 
graceful  proportion  remain  in  his 
wonderful  glass  cases.  Indeed 
the  Loan  Collection,  rich  as  it  is, 
gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  private  treasures, 
from  which  it  has  not  by  any  means 
infallibly  taken  the  pick.  All  the 
IFountaiue  stock  of  Palissy  ware, 
vhich  was  richer  than  that  of  the 
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Louvre  before  a  recent  reinforce- 
ment, is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. 

There  is  a  great  display  of  ivory 
carving.  Much  of  it  seems  to  me 
a  bad  application  of  good  work. 
Ivory  is  a  very  nice  material  for 
handles  and  combs.  But  an  ivory 
tankard  is  either  a.  metal  drinking 
cup  encumbered  by  masses  of  un- 
necessary ivory,  which,  however 
well  carved,  would  make  it  most 
inconvenient  to  drink  out  of:  or  it 
is  an  ivory  monument  or  peaest^ 
masquerading  in  very  thin  disguise 
as  a  drinking  vessel,  without  ever 
having  been  intended  in  real  ear- 
nest to  contain  potables  at  alL 
Ivory  mounted  in  silver  does  not 
look  well ;  besides  which,  in  clean- 
ing the  silver  you  must  soil  the 
ivory.  The  creamy  colour  of  ivory 
certainly  looks  well  with  gold,  but 
the  material  is  not  worthy  of  gold 
mounting ;  ormolu  is  not  worthy 
of  the  ivory,  and  silver  gilt  is  an 
expensive  sham.  It  is  bad  taste 
ever  to  gild  silver  except  for  che- 
mical reasons,  as  the  insides  of  re- 
ceptacles to  contain  what  would 
tarnish  the  unprotected  metaL 
Mountings  for  objects  which  cannot 
be  made  complete  and  sound  in 
their  own  material,  almost  always 
bear  an  uncomfortable  analogy  to 
the  use  made  of  metal  in  splinting 
and  swathing  a  breakage.  If  th  is  be 
the  case,  no  richness  of  jewelling 
can  redeem  the  object  so  treated 
from  a  patchwork  make-shift  style. 
This  sort  of  blemish  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  most  costly  rock  crys- 
tal, agate,  bloodstone,  topaz,  and 
other  pietra  dura  hewn  cups  and 
vases — moimted  in  ^old,  enriched 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  ap- 
parently as  an  advertisement  or  the 
central  value  of  the  vessel  on  which 
all  this  ornament  is  lavished^ 
usually  without  adding  anything 
to  its  beauty.  There  is  something 
essentially  uncomfortable  in  the 
mixture  of  brittle  ware  with  tough 
and  permanent  metal,  the  fasten- 
ings are  so  very  seldom  satisfactory* 
Has  anybody  ever  had  a  paper- 
knife  made  of  two  pieces  of  mother 
of  pearl,  which  (if  used  at  all)  did 
not  soon  show  symptoms  of  grog- 
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giness  at  the  ornamental  silver- 
^t  joint,  and  finally  resolve  itself 
into  its  elements — namelv,  one 
pearl  blade,  one  ditto  handle,  one 
silver -gilt  socket,  and  several 
crumbs  of  shellac  or  other  cement ) 

Wherever  sockets  and  cement 
occur^  the  mounting  is  uncleanly 
and  illegitimate.  Cement  is  to 
mounted  crystals  and  the  like, what 
soft  solder  is  to  plate  and  jewellery 
— namely,  an  abomination.  There 
is  something  to  be  done  by  the 
burnishing  down  of  pliable  edges 
over  a  shoulder,  something  by 
springing  into  a  clip,  and  still  more 
by  real  cording  down  with  twisted 
gold,  which  looks  none  the  worse 
as  ornament  for  doing  in  earnest 
what  it  pretends  to  do.  But  when 
the  best  has  been  done,  if  you  ven- 
tured to  take  up  one  of  these 
things  by  its  jewelled  handle,  you 
would  find  it  rattled  in  its  joints, 
and  was  but  a  gorgeous  piece  of 
ramshackle  tinkering. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  a  few 
thousand  pounds  to  spend  on  an 
daborate  cup,  I  would  not  go  in 
search  of  a  ^eat  lump  of  topaz, 
agate,  or  crystal,  to  make  its  belly 
out  of;  for  the  accident  of  the 
lump's  shape  must  then  bias  the 
whole  composition.  The  body  of 
my  vase  should  be  forged  of  pure 
gold,  smooth  but  unbumishea,  of 
that  rich,  soft,  unreflectiiig  surface 
which  best  shows  the  native  colour 
of  the  metal.  The  general  shape 
should  be  founded  on  some  mathe- 
matical trutli.  The  ornamentation 
should  be  regulated  by  some  kin- 
dred harmony  of  numbers.  It 
should  not  be  crowded  with  orna- 
ment. It  should  be  set  with  trans- 
parent amethyst  medallions,  deep 
intaglios,  carved  from  the  back, 
whicli  look  like  solid  sculpture  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  stone. 
These  medallions  should  he  framed 
in  clear-set  emeralds.  The  inside 
of  the  vase  should  be  burnished, 
so  as  to  strike  more  lights  out 
through  the  iewelled  windows. 
The  handles  snould  be  massive, 
slightly  taper  bands  of  cold ;  a 
bnuid  beaaing  of  emeralds,  leus- 
8ha))eil  and  cl&ir  set,  running  down 
the  middle,  flanked  on  cither  side 
by  a  narrow  beading  of  rubies.  All 


the  stones  shoold  be  en  cabudwn^ 
(round  faced,  not  cut  in  facets)  for 
colour,  not  for  glitter ;  and  neither 
in  the  chasing  of  the  gold  nor  the 
surfaces  of  the  stones  should  there 
be  any  sharp  lines.  The  repose 
and  soft  breadth  of  true  richness 
is  broken  by  salient  points  of 
sparkle. 

To  get  such  a  job  done  to  my 
mindjt  should  have  to  find  a  mo- 
dem Benvenuto  for  my  gold  work, 
and  probably  a  Praxiteles  extra  for 
my.  amethyst  gems.  In  order  to 
keep  my  eye  on  them,  I  should 
have  to  set  them  up  a  workshop  on 
my  premises.  But  bein^,  ex  hyjxh 
thesty  very  rich,  and  wantmg  a  great 
many  pretty  tnings,  I  should  find 
it  cheaper  as  well  as  more  amusing 
to  buy  my  materials  and  see  my 
art  treasures  grow  day  by  day, 
pa^ng  a  handsome  salary  to  my 
artificers,  with  a  bonus  propor- 
tioned to  its  merit  on  the  comple- 
tion of  any  considerable  work. 

This  may  sound  Utopian  in  these 
days,  but  this  was  the  way  in 
which  art  treasures  were  cultivated 
in  their  palmy  days  by  princes, 
dukes,  and  cardinals.  In  some 
branches  of  art  contemponury  in* 
stances  may  be  found.  Sir  K 
Landseer.if  you  are  a  great  enough 
swell,  will  come  and  stay  with  you- 
shoot  and  eat  your  venison,  ana 
decorate  the  interior  of  your  High- 
land keep  with  deer-stalking  sub- 
jects at,  say  £105  per  week.  Sir 
F.  Chantrey  would  nave  come  on 
the  same  conditions  and  studied  a 
group  of  your  children.  Neither 
of  these  men  were  bom  above  the 
rank  of  tradesmen.  But  the  lighta 
of  modem  civilization  have  shown 
that  there  is  something  ennobling 
in  the  smear  of  oil-mixed  pigments 
and  the  chip  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
limestone.  If  you  work  on  gold 
instead  of  canvas,  or  sculpture  in 
stone  ever  so  little  more  precious 
than  marble,  you  are  a  mechanic 
instead  of  an  artist.  I  should  for 
mv  own  ]>art  like  to  know  the  men 
who  achieve  good  work  in  any 
m<'iterial,whether  it  he  cheap  or  dear. 
I  find  the  l>est  artists  in  the  know- 
able  materials  about  the  most 
agreeable  people  going.  I  like  the 
men  who  wort  in  form  and  colours 
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better  than  those  who  work  in  ink 
and  words.  You  get  fresher 
thoughts  out  of  the  artist.  His 
powers  of  observation  have  been 
cultivated,  and  over-use  has  not 
worn  his  language  into  channels  of 
mannerism.  Our  best  artists  may 
not  be  equal  to  Tlafael  and  Michel 
Angelo,  nut  still  they  are  very 
pleasant  fellows,  with  a  good  de^ 
of  genius  and  geniality.  I  should 
like  to  know  our  best  workers  in 
gold,  silver,  brass,  freestone,  ivory, 
porcelain,  glass,  oak,  or  mahogany, 
even  thougn  they  may  not  be  eoual 
to  Donatello,  Luca  della  Roboia, 
and  Gibbon?.  Surely  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
this  vear's  Exhibition  to  have  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  names  of  the 
designers  and  executors  of  art 
manufactures  being  published,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  firms.  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Eoskell,  Elkington,  and 
Angel  have  let  the  world  know 
the  names  of  their  principal  silver 
sculptors.  Vechte  and  Morel ,  Arm- 
fttead  and  Pairpoint,  are  now  dis- 
tinj^uislied    names.     The    last    is 

Suite  a  young  man,  but  his  work 
bows  great  promise.  Armstead  is 
the  best  silver  worker  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  and  his  work  is 
more  essentiallv  metallic  in  its 
character  than  tnat  of  either  of  his 
two  French  competitors.  He  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  has  a  style  of  his 
own,  and  is  still  advancing  in  his 
art.  All  these  men  both  design 
and  execute.  There  is  the  Shak- 
speare  Cup  to  show  in  very  dis- 
advantageous contrast  the  result  of 
a  design  bein§  executed  by  another 
hand.  Monti's  model  may  have 
been  very  good,  but  the  cup  is 
coarse  and  commonplace  in  touch, 
and  the  surface  is  disfigured  by 
that  odious  combination  of  dead 
white  and  varnish  which  is  the 
acm6  of  shoppy  vulgarity.  ^  Those 
who  'know  the  trade'  insist  that 
the  British  public  like  it.  Among 
all  Minton's  mass  and  variety  of 
crockery,  I  saw  only  one  designer's 
name.  He  had  the  credit  of  a  very 
handsome  majolica  dish,  but  it  is 
possible  he  had  particular  justice 
done  him  because  he  is  not  only  a 
very  good  artist  but  also  a  baronet. 
Among  Dobson  and  Pearce's  glass 


I  saw  no  names,  but  I  understand 
that  Pearce  is  a  partner  because 
he  is  about  the  best  designer  in  the 
trade.  I  wish  there  were  more 
Pearces,  and  that  taste  and  in- 
vention were  oftener  recognised  as 
an  eauivalent  for  capital  in  the 
consolidation  of  firms.  Designers 
are  oftener  poor  drudges  working 
for  a  pittance  under  an  attic  sky- 
light. The  Barrys  are  a  familv  of 
designers  who  are  wise  enough  to 
set  up  a  shop  for  themselves  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  instead  of  selling 
their  designs. 

On  the  whole,  in  a  slow,  round- 
about, bungling  way,  we  are  stum- 
bling towards  progress.  All  pro- 
gress is  hampered  by  the  human 
shortcomings  of  its  promoters. 
Men  will  always  mix  with  their 
zeal  for  ever  so  good  a  cause  a  spice 
of  self-ended  motives.  There  may 
be  a  perceptible  flavour  oi  ijm 
dictive  priggishness  and  patronizmg 
jobbery  about  the  South  Kensing- 
ton chque  of  art  reformers.  The 
Saturday  critics,  perhaps  with  some 
show  of  reason,  accuse  them  of  an 
irritable  itch  for  great  under^- 
takings,  accompanied  by  feeble 
execution  and  imbecile  manage- 
ment. Still,  though  their  warmest 
friends  must  confess  they  might 
have  built,  arranged,  and  rewarded 
with  much  more  talent^  taste,  and 
discrimination,  their  bitterest  re- 
vilers  cannot  deny  that  the  boiler- 
ocracy  are,  taken  in  the  grosiL 
doing  good  service  to  their  age  ana 
country.  Our  artificers  at  any  rate 
can  come  and  look  at  the  splendid 
things  artificers  in  bygone  days 
produced  under  happier  conditions, 
and  those  who  feel  within  them- 
selves an  awakened  sense  of  higher 
powers  than  they  have  been  exer- 
cising, will  have  their  ambition 
stimulated  With  ambition  comeb 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  impedi- 
ment and  the  means  of  remedy. 
Labour  has  long  been  fermenting 
with  a  vague  sense  of  wrong. 
Strikes,  and  the  outcry  for  lower 
franchises  and  ballot,  have  been 
the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  discon- 
tent. Their  outcry  has  been  for 
levelling  institutions,  and  has  been 
uniformly  unsuccessful  Labour's 
true  interest  lies  in  getting  room 
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to  make  an  aristocracy  of  its  own. 
Free  space  for  development  to  the 
capable,  that  they  may  rise  into  a 
power  to  balance  the  political 
monopoly  of  the  shopkeeper. 
Capital,  trade,  and  labour,  are  the 
three  great  interests  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a  nation.  The  last  is  un- 
represented, and  its  overwhelming 
numerical  m^'ority  urged  as  a  cause 
for  political  incapacity.  The  non- 
sense they  have  selected  for  their 
battle-cries   shows  pretty  clearly 


what  the  wisdom  of  the  tagrag  and 
bobtail,  whose  means  lie  below  the 
watermark  of  direct  taxation,  would 
lead  to.  But  if  the  interests  of 
labour  were  represented  by  an 
aristocracy  numerically  sufficient 
to  balance  without  swamping  the 
interests  already  represented,  the 
country  would  be  better  governed. 
Art  is  the  ladder  of  labour,  and  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  our  artificers 
are  beginning  to  mount  the  roimds 
of  the  social  scale. 

G.  J.  Caylby. 


CONCERNING   SUNDAYS  LONG  AGO. 


THERE  is  a  subdued,  silvery  li^t 
on  the  sea  to-day,  and  the  hills 
across  the  water  look  like  blue 
clouds.  The  air  is  so  stiU,  that 
you  may  hear  the  beating  of  the 
paddles  of  a  steamer  miles  distant, 
unseen  in  the  veil  of  mist.  There 
has  been  drizzling  rain  at  intervals 
through  the  morning ;  and  the  road 
by  the  sea-side,  yesterday  ankle- 
deep  in  dust,  is  pleasantly  firm 
and  cool ;  and  the  trees,  just  oegin- 
ning  to  be  touched  by  tne  Atlantic 
breezes  of  the  early  days  of  Sep- 
tember, look  green  again  as  in  May, 
in  the  glints  of  silvery  light  firom 
the  clouded  sun.  You  may  see 
many  fair  scenes  within  the  com- 
pass of  Britain:  but  yesterday 
moniing,  when  the  sky  was 
sapphire-blue,  and  the  sunshine 
was  the  brightest ;— when  that  ex- 
panse of  sea  shut  in  by  noble  hills 
was  glassy  smooth,  and  the  yellow 
com -fields  round,  bounded  by  green 
hedges,  looked  so  still  and  rich  in 
the  quiet  air,  not  without  a  touch 
of  bracing  crispness ;  you  would 
have  said  that  there  could  hardlv 
be  anything  fairer  in  the  world, 
than  this  bit  of  the  homely  Clyde. 
Milton  was  wont  to  declare  that 
in  the  autumn  days,  when  the 
leaves  are  changing  and  falling,  his 
poetic  genius  quite  deserted  him ; 
and  he  could  not  write  a  line.  But 
in  the  springtime,  when  the  sai)  be- 
gan to  stir  in  the  trees,  and  all  na- 
ture to  revive,  the  life  around  him 
thrilled  his  heart  though  it  could 
not  reach  his  eyes;  and  the  amanu- 
ensis could  hardly  keep  |)ace  i^ith 


the  flow  of  unpremeditated  song: 
One  does  not  wonder  at  the  spring 
burst;  but  it  seems  curious  that 
the  quiet,  thoughtful  days  of 
autumn,  which  waken  many  old 
remembrances  in  most  men,  should 
have  so  chilled  and  disheartened 
the  great  poet.  Many  people  can 
say,  that  there  is  hardly  any  influ- 
ence that  so  stirs  them  tova^e 
feelings  and  impressions  whidi 
would  be  poetry  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  was  able  to  give  them  ex* 
pression,  as  the  dear,  still  air.  and 
the  motionless  autumn  wooas  in 
the  beautiful  autumn  sunshine. 
It  is  a  season  in  which  to  recal  the 
days  that  are  gone:  and  sitting 
down  here,  on  the  steps  which  lead 
to  this  pretty  Gothic  church,  let  us 
think  of  Sundays  long  ago.  The 
present  writer,  for  a  certain  suffi- 
cient reason,  hiis  this  morning  been 
reading  over  certain  pages,  bearing 
truths  and  counsels  which  have 
been  addressed  to  two  Christian 
congregations,  one  in  the  country 
and  the  other  in  the  to^n ;  and 
altering  a  word  here  and  there. 
And  in  reading  some  of  these  page8» 
how  strangely  there  comes  Mck 
the  feeling  of  the  old  ouiet  Son- 
days,  far  away!  And  tne  season 
has  decided  what  kind  of  Sundar 
shall  come  most  jplaiuly  back.  It 
is  the  autumn  Sunday,  with  its 
moniing  stiUness:  with  the  clear 
hills  round:  with  the  bright  dew 
on  the  grass :  with  the  yellow  fields 
boundea  by  the  sreen  hedgeruiA's : 
wit**  nu       ring  by,  under 
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aged  oaks  round  the  little  church 
just  touched  into  greater  beauty 
i)y  the  slight  morning  frosts:  with 
an  influence  in  the  air  that  seems 
to  brace  up  mind  and  body  toge- 
ther :  with  the  quiet  country  people 
sitting  on  the  gravestones  before 
service,  resting  after  their  miles  of 
walking  over  the  crisp  rustling 
leaves.  Turning  a  new  leaf  in  life, 
my  reader,  you  know  how  misty 
your  former  mode  of  living  soon 
grows  in  your  remembrance :  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  the  old 
time  comes  over  you ;  and  you 
seem  to  breathe  the  air  and  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  little  cares  and 
interests  of  those  departed  days. 
And  even  when  these  come  back 
most  vividly,  they  serve  only  to 
make  you  feel  the  more  deeply  how 
completely  the  old  days  are  gone. 

I  suppose  that  almost  everybody 
feels  that  the  Sundays  of  life  are 
much  better  remembered  than  the 
series  of  any  ordinary  week-day. 
Sunday  has  always  a  character  of 
its  own :  whereas  Tuesday  in  one 
week  need  not  be  the  least  like 
Tuesday  in  the  next  week,  in 
occupation,  in  scene,  in  feeling. 
Nobody  can  speak  of  the  character 
of  the  Tuesdays  in  his  history.  A 
number  of  Sundays  is  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  all  very  much  like  one 
another.  A  number  of  Tuesdays 
is  like  a  drove  of  animals  of  the 
most  varied  aspect :  as,  for  examnle, 
pigs,  dogs,  horses,  lions,  whales, 
giraffes,  and  peacocks.  They  form 
a  heterogeneous  mass.  The  pecu- 
liar kind  of  atmosphere  that 
breathes  from  the  Sundays  of 
childhood^  depends  entirely  on 
the  bringmg-up  you  have  passed 
through.  But  most  men,  looking 
back  upon  the  Sundays  of  cliild- 
hood,  are  aware  of  a  very  decided 
character  that  invests  them.  The 
character  may  be  pleasant,  or  it 
may  be  painful:  but  it  is  there, 
and  you  feel  it  strongly.  Would 
that  all  parents  were  so  kind  and 
so  judicious,  as  to  have  the  will 
and  way  to  make  Sunday  the  day 
on  which  their  children  shall  always 
look  back  as  the  happiest  of  all 
days  I  It  can  be  done,  very  easily : 
tod  I  believe  that  in  these  more 


enlightened  times,  it  is  very  gene- 
rally done.  Let  it  be  the  day  of 
little  indulgences ;  which  are  very 
great  in  the  judgment  of  the  little 
men  and  women.  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  people  in  England 
entertain  a  most  ^m  and  repulsive 
idea  of  a  Scotch  Sunday.  One  of 
the  present  writer's  most  valued 
and  revered  friends  says,  on  a  page 
which  has  been  read  by  scores  of 
thousands, '  In  those  fortunate  re- 
gions they  have  not  learned  to 
make  a  ghastly  idol  of  the  Sunday.' 
It  does  not  matter  where  those 
regions  are :  but  of  course  Scotland 
is  the  country  aimed  at  byinuendo. 
There  are  people  in  Scotland  who 
make  the  Lord's-day  a  ghastly 
idol :  who  make  their  children  sit 
in  church  for  three  or  four  hours 
at  a  stretch,  listening  to  two  tre- 
mendously long  sermons  preached 
at  the  same  servicer  in  which 
Christianity  is  reducea  to  a  system 
of  the  dryest  metaphysics  :  and 
who,  on  returning  home,  devote  the 
entire  evening  to  questioning  the 
poor  little  things  upon  the  Shorter 
Catec/iism.  That  Catechism  is  a 
very  admirable  one :  but  one  may 
easily  have  too  much  of  even  the 
best  things :  and  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem which  has  been  described, 
generally  results  in  making  the 
children  hate  both  the  catechism 
and  the  Lord's-day  as  long  as  they 
live.  And  I  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  said  that  when  he  looked  at  a 
certain  green  expanse,  on  which 
on  Sunday  afternoon  you  might 
see  many  people  quietly  and  deco- 
rously walking,  before  returning 
home  from  church,  he  was  always 
reminded  of  Sodom  and  Gomonuh, 
and  expected  to  see  fire  from  heaven 
come  down  to  destroy  the  wicked 
race.  You  have  already  heard,  too, 
of  the  Highland  elder  who  spoke 
of  the  awful  sight  which  may  be 
beheld  on  a  Sunday  at  Edinburgh. 
There,  he  said,  you  might  see  people 
walking  along  the  street,  smilmg 

AS  IP  THEY  WERE  PEEFECTLY  HAPPY  I 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  in  Scotland  who  could 
tell  you,  that  their  Sundays,  in 
childhood  and  manhood,  have  been 
the  happiest  days  of  their  life: 
restful,  thoughtml,  cheerful  diiys 
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of  eleration  above  the  little  cares 
and  worries  of  week-days,  when 
care  and  worry  come :  kept  sacred, 
as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  in- 
tmsion  of  these :  and  spent  as  in 
a  purer  air.  You  remember,  my 
friend,  how  you  used  to  think  that 
all  nature  looked  quieter  and 
sweeter  upon  the  dajr  of  rest :  you 
remember  the  sunshiny  evenings, 
so  calm  and  bright :  you  could  not 
wish,  in  this  world,  for  anything 
happier  or  better !  They  are  gone, 
inaeed :  and  some  who  spent  them 
with  you  are  no  longer  here:  but 
you  may  humblv  trust  that  all  that 
was  good  and  happy  about  them 
will  come  back  again. 

But  Sunday  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  the  preacher.  It  is  his  most 
important  day.  And  his  work  is  a 
very  solemn  and  anxious  one ;  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  where  the 
clergyman  feels  that  the  entire  ser- 
vice depends  so  much  upon  him- 
sel£  Tne  profit  and  comfort  of  the 
congregation,  from  the  worship  of 
that  day,  arc  too  dependent,  you 
know.  u|K)n  your  clearness  of  head 
and  devotion  of  heart.  But  the 
preachers  work  is  always  a  solemn 
and  weighty  one  :  whether  he  walk 
in,  one  of  four  or  five  clergymen, 
sur])liced,  stoled,  and  hoixied.  fol- 
lowing a  procession  of  8uri>liced 
choristei*s,  while  the  solenm  tones 
of  the  organ  peal  through  the  long- 
drawn  c-athednd  vault ;  or  enter  a 
little  Scotcli  country  church, 
homely  as  homely  may  be,  a  soli- 
tary minister  amiyed  in  robes  of 
sober  black,  to  do  the  whole  duty 
of  the  day.  For  several  Sundays 
nast,  the  writer  has  been  far  away 
trom  his  parish :  and  has  gone  to 
church  daily  with  no  feeling  of  re- 
siK)nsil)ility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
service.  With  what  a  ditferent 
feeling  one  goes !  However  much 
you  may  love  and  eiyoy  your  work, 
my  friend,  1  am  sure  it  is  both 
pleasant  and  protiUible  for  you  now 
and  then  to  go  to  a  strange  church 
merely  as  a  worshipjicr,  and  to  join 
in  t)ie  ser\'ice  with  uuanxious 
quiet.  It  is  a  delightful  rest  and 
reliefl  If  you  hear  a  very  jMior 
sennon  (wluch  I  am  bound  to  say 
1  hardly  ever  do,  anywhere),  you 
may  bo  aware  of  some  wish,  or  en 


longing  in  your  heart,  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  sentences  of  comfort 
or  warning  to  your  fellow-chris- 
tians:  you  may  vainly  fancy  you 
could  give  a  better  discourse: 
which  in  all  probability  is  a  fona 
delusion.  But  as  for  you,  my 
reader,  who  never  have  to  preach 
at  all,  you  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day :  you  are  there  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  a  few  minutes  more :  all 
this  is  a  little  part  of  the  week  to 
you :  it  is  but  an  incident  in  the 
week,  though  jperhaps  an  important 
one :  and  as  for  the  sermon,  it  is 
iust  half  an  hour^s  occupation  to 
listen  to  it,  which  you  do  some- 
times with  interest,  oftentimes  with 
patience.  But  think  how  diiferent 
a  thing  that  sermon  is  to  the 
preacher.  I  mean,  to  the  preacher 
who  is  preaching  in  his  own  church 
on  an  ordinary  Sunday.  To  him. 
if  his  heart  be  in  his  work,  anil  if 
he  be  doing  his  duty  not  merely  to 
get  through  it  decently  but  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  that  discourse  is 
the  culmination  of  all  the  week. 
His  best  thoughts  for  the  entire 
week  past  have  probably  been  run- 
ning on  that  discourse  which  to 
you  is  just  the  occuiuition  of  half 
an  hour.  He  fixed  on  that  text, 
very  likely,  last  Sunday  evening, 
after  considerable  peqilexity.  Then 
he  sketched  out  the  sermon :  and 
by  day  aiid  ni^ht,  its  subject  was 
always  simmenng  in  his  mind.  It 
cost  many  hours,  piKssibly  on  three 
or  four  days,  oi  sttiiuly  work  at  his 
writing-table,  to  ct)ver  those  ]>age8 
which  you  see  him  tuni  over,  one 
in  every  miimte  or  two.  And  then, 
]>eriuius,  he  spent  numy  hours  more 
of  toilsome  drudgery,  iii  commit- 
ting idl  that  material  to  memory, 
so  iis  to  give  it  without  the  aid  of 
that  fMipf-r  which  is  the  abhorrence 
of  uneducated  and  .stupid  folk  in 
many  Scotch  |)arislie.s.  1  have 
heard  of  gtxKl  Scotch  ministers,  on 
approaching  whose  manse  on  a 
Saturday,  you  udght  hear  a  sound 
of  howling,  and  of  an  «icca.sional 
stamp  on  tlie  tliK)r.  These  noises 
ftigiiiticd  that  the  minister  Wius  ::et- 
ting  luf  "  non  by  heart ;  which 
in  Sc*'  inw"'  **»  be  calleil 
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which  he  intended  to  preach  it 
from  his  pulpit.  And  no  doubt,  if 
the  work  of  mandating  was  done  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  sermon  could 
be  given  without  a  painful  effort  of 
memory,  and  a  nervous  fear  of 
breaking  down,  the  sermon  gained 
greatly  in  its  effect  when  preached. 
X  ou  had  the  accuracy  of  language 
and  the  deUberation  of  thought 
which  can  hardly  be  counted  on  in 
extempore  speaking:  with  some- 
thing of  the  nre  and  spontaneity  of 
extempore  speaking  added  to  these. 
And  1  cannot  admit  that  it  is  a 
mere  vulgar  prejudice,  to  prefer 
that  a  man  in  speaking  to  you 
should  look  at  you,  and  seem  to  be 
addressing  you,  rather  than  that 
he  should  look  at  a  written  page, 
and  read  at  you,  or  read  in  your 
hearing.  But  in  many  cases  in 
which  a  sermon  is  committed  to 
memory,  and  repeated  without  the 
aid  of  the  document,  you  can  see 
that  the  preacher  is  painfully  read- 
ing from  ids  memory :  and  that  a 
very  little  thing  would  put  him 
oat,  and  cause  him  to  break  down 
entirely.  And  I  can  quite  imagine 
that  a  man  who  could  speak  ex- 
tempore with  sufficient  fluency  if 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so, 
might  flounder  and  stop  if  sud- 
denly cast  upon  his  extempore  re- 
sources by  his  memory  failing  him 
in  repeating  a  written  discourse. 
A  good  swimmer  has  been  drowned 
when  he  has  unexpectedly  fallen 
into  deep  water.  And  considering 
the  facts,  that  with  most  preachers, 
the  sermon  gained  nothing  in  eflect 
by  being  repeated  and  not  read : 
and  that  the  weekly  labour  of  me- 
morizing one  sermon,  and  much 
more  two,  was  the  most  irksome 
and  depressing  conceivable :  we 
may  rejoice  that  even  in  Scotland, 
the  fashion  of  repeating  sermons 
finom  memory  is  all  but  extinct. 
And  in  the  most  retired  couiitry 
parishes,  where  once  upon  a  time 
many  of  the  congregation  would 
have  ri^n  in  wrath  and  quitted 
th'e  church  had  the  preacher  be^n 
to  read  his  sermon,  you  will  hnd 
the  rustics  listening  with  the  most 
decorous  attention  to  a  preacher 
who  turns  over  his  leaf  at  minute 
intervals.     And  no  preacher  now 


makes  any  secret  that  he  reads: 
while  I  can  remember,  as  a  boy, 
the  hasty  and  surreptitious  fashion 
in  which  the  leaf  used  to  be  turned 
over.  You  may  imagine  what  a 
fearful  mental  burden  a  Scotch 
minister  in  old  days  had  to  bear, 
when  he  walked  down  to  churdi 
with  two  long  sermons  in  his 
memory.  And  any  one  who  knows 
Scotland,  must  be  aware  of  the 
great  number  of  amusing  stories 
current  among  high  and  low,  turn- 
ing upon  the  inveterate  dislike  to 
the  paper,  and  the  desperate  and 
not  always   successful   efforts   of 

Ereachers  to  do  without  the  for- 
idden  aid.  You  are  to  understand, 
my  English  friend,  that  the  reading 
of  sermons  was  never  forbidden  by 
any  law  of  the  Church  ^  but  merely 
by  popular  dislike  to  it.  A  faith- 
ful clergyman,  aware  that  to  read 
lus  sermons  would  greatly  diminish 
the  good  they  would  do  his  i)a- 
rishioners,  would  feel  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  give  in  to  a  prejudice 
which  he  heartily  disapproved. 
But  even  when  a  clergyman  is  free 
from  the  painful  pressure  of  a  ser- 
mon memorized  to  its  every  word 
and  point:  even  when  the  fairly- 
written  pages  lie  before  him:  we 
have  all  seen  plainly  with  what 
nervous  strain  and  anxiety  the  very 
greatest  preachers  begin  their  so- 
lemn ana  responsible  work.  And 
as  for  the  ordinary  run  of  men  of 
fair  ability,  of  whom  their  congre* 
gations  expect  less :  the  strain,  my 
reader,  is  quite  as  great  upon  their 
moderate  powers.  And  after  all 
the  labour  of  preparation,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  time  of  preadbing, 
the  hearer  very  likely  thinks  the 
sermon  not  very  good  Depend 
upon  it,  my  friend,  the  preacher 
feels  that  at  least  as  much  as  you. 

I  have  remarked  that  several 
preachers  of  great  eminence  are 
quite  cool  and  unembarrassed  be- 
fore beginning  their  duty.  I  have 
seen  such  talking  away  on  indifle- 
rent  subjects  in  the  vestry  till  the 
moment  they  ascended  the  pulpit ; 
yet  able  instantly  to  call  up  the 
right  feeling  which  becomes  the 
solemn  occasion,  and  to  give  very 
admirable  sermons.  I  have  heard 
one   very  distingmshed  man,   of 
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tliat  happy  equanimity  of  temper, 
declare  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it  as  possible  that  a  preacher, 
in  giving  the  same  sermon  on  two 
difierent  occasions,  should  give  it 
on  one  occasion  with  great  feeling, 
and  on  the  other  with  very  little. 
He  said  that  surely  any  man  might 
at  any  time  express  the  same 
thoughts  with  equal  perception  of 
their  force.  Hapjpy  man!  Many 
clergymen  know  that  the  self-same 
words  are  felt,  and  tell,  veiy  diffe- 
rently at  different  times.  I  have 
heard  a  great  orator  give  a  dis- 
course, with  a  manifest  effort,  a 
painful  and  unsuccessful  effort^  to 
call  up  the  corresponding  fcehng. 
The  orator  was  at  the  moment 
quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
mood  in  which  what  he  had  to  say 
had  been  written.  And  sucli  per- 
sons as  have  passed  through  this 
experience,  I  have  remarked  as 
speciall}r  nervous  and  anxious  be- 
fore their  work.  They  know  that 
though  they  have  done  their  very 
best  at  home,  many  little  things, 
ph^rsical  and  mental,  may  prevent 
their  giving  their  sermon  with  com- 
fort and  effect.  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  names :  but  I  can  say  that 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing this  in  the  case  of  several  of 
the  most  eminent  preachers  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  I  have 
heard  a  very  distinguished  preacher 
say  that  he  would  think  no  reward 
too  ffreat  for  the  man  who  would 
tell  Jiim  how  to  come  uj)  to  his 
work  on  Sunday  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  it.  Bocfy  and  mind  should 
be  at  their  best.  And  to  secure 
any  approximation  to  such  sta  end, 
many  things,  little  and  great,  must 
be  attended  to. 

All  past  tlungs,  of  course,  are 
nast :  but  one  cannot  but  tbink 
now  thoroughly  {iast  are  the  ser- 
vices and  the  exhortations  of  Sun- 
days long  ago.  One  bas  thouKht  of 
this,  going  to  hear  a  great  pulpit 
orator.  There  is  the  church:  the 
dense  cn>wd  of  worshippers,  or  at 
least  of  hearers :  the  Want  if  ul 
music:  the  audible  stillness  in  which 
the  telling  voice  jumred  forth  its 
sentences  of  warning  and  coinfoct. 
But  it  is  all  over.    There 


sigh  of  relief  at  the  dose,  as  if 
people  had  not  had  a  full  breath 
for  many  minutes  past :  and  then 
the  great  tide  of  life  ebbs  away. 
And  there  is  nothing  to  sliow  for 
it  all :  nothing  to  be  easily  traced 
by  sense.  Robert  Stephenson  is 
dead,  but  there  is  tlie  Menai 
Bridge :  Brunei  is  gone,  but  there 
is  the  Saltash  Viaduct  and  the 
Great  Eastern,  But  now  Chalmers 
is  silent,  a  fading  impression  iii 
man^  memories  is  all  that  remains ; 
and  in  a  few  years,  when  all  who 
listened  to  him  are  dead,  it  will  be 
impossible  rightljr  to  understand 
what  he  was.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  recal  the  almost  awful  impres- 
sion of  the  moment  in  which  you 
heard  him:  and  in  which  you 
thought  to  yourself,  that  never  be- 
fore could  you  have  believed  that 
human  words  have  so  thrilled 
through  you  and  swept  you  away. 
Yet,  there  are  enthusiastic  recorders 
of  all  that.  I  have  seen  men,  not 
easily  roused  to  enthusiasm,  warm 
into  an  unwonted  glow  of  admira- 
tion and  affection,  .in  telling  of 
that  simplest-minded  and  noblest- 
hearted  of  great  and  good  men. 
But  the  thing  they  always  insisted 
on  was,  how  vain  it  was  by  any 
description  to  make  you  understand 
the  reality.  You  may  go  and  visit 
the  plain  church  where  he  preached: 
but  his  burning  words  have  left  no 
echo  there.  You  may  read  the  ser- 
mons in  print :  but  to  do  that  gives 
you  no  idea  whatever  of  what  they 
were  when  said  by  him.  He  could 
not  publish  that  fire  of  manner, 
which  made  single  words,  and  bits 
of  sentences,  tingle  through  3'ou, 
which  when  you  aften**ards  coolly 
looked  back  on  them,  seemed  no- 
thing |»articular.  It  seems  to  me, 
there  is  no  more  incommuniciible 
gift  of  genius.  An  ordinary  man 
may  make  a  deep  imjiression  by 
saying  something  which  is  verj 
fine  and  imj)ressive :  but  he  must 
have  the  divine  gift  who  makes 
you  start  on  your  feet  by  saying 
Mesopotamia ;  or  That  u  lurt  true; 
or  wuo  moves  a  crowd  of  thousands 
t( >  '^vi ng. Ued'ul  it,  fjf t-a mm 
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most  as  touchingly  home  to  one. 
to  think  how  the  thoughts  ana 
exhortations  of  ordinary  men  pass 
into  entire  oblivion.  I  once  siiw  a 
great  ma^s  of  old  faded  sermons  of 
a  good  clergyman  who  was  dead. 
They  were  lying  on  the  floor  of  an 
empty  room  in  a  house  to  let.  I 
have  little  doubt  they  were  ulti- 
mately used  for  lighting  fires.  You 
could  not  but  think  what  a  great 
amount  of  labour  had  gone  to  pro- 
ducing those  neglected  manuscripts. 
The  good  man  who  wrote  them 
had  for  many  years  held  the  charge 
of  a  considerable  country  parish. 
You  could  not  but  think  how  the 
words  written  there,  heartiljr  spoken 
on  Sundays  in  church,  might  be 
remaining  (some  of  them)  in  the 
memory  of  a  generation  of  rustics 
who  had  grown  up  under  that  in- 
struction, and  who  had  doubtless 
heard  all  the  sermons  several  times 
preached.  And  in  that  case  you 
might  hope  and  believe  that  the 
exhortations  remained  not  merely 
in  the  memory,  but  (better  still)  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  oiiiet 
parish.  You  could  not  but  tliink 
of  a  bright  summer  morning,  when 
the  people  came  along  leafy  ways, 
and  listened  (a  little  drowsily)  to 
that  faded  sermon  which,  as  you 
may  see,  was  preached  on  the  24th 
of  June,  181 7.  You  thought  of  a 
clear  frosty  winter  day,  bracing  and 
cheering,  on  which  that  otlicr  ser- 
mon did  duty;  which  boars  to 
have  been  given  on  a  certain  24th 
of  December.  But  our  calculations 
are  usually  wrong ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  June  Sunday  was  cold 
aiid  rainy,  and  that  the  Christmas 
time  was  a  damp  and  green  one. 
But  how  little  trace  remains  of 
many  things !  All  the  work  of  pre- 
paring that  sermon,  and  commit- 
ting it  to  memory  :  all  the  anxiety 
of  the  Sunday  morning:  all  the 
hearty  tones  in  which  it  was  given : 
all  the  wannth  of  heart  it  wakened 
in  the  people  who  listened  to  it : 
all  the  volume  of  simple  but  telliuc 
praise  that  ])receded  and  followed 
it:  have  left  no  more  trace  than 
that  inscription  of  June  241/1,  181 7. 
I  see  the  people  walking  away- 
home,  by  the  various  patlis  which 
lead   from    the    church-door:    I 


magine  how  the  poor  little  chil- 
dren in  many  homes  were  required 
to  give  some  account  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  could  not  do  it :  I  think 
of  the  good  old  clergyman  ^oing 
home  from  church,  and  having  a 
quiet  turn  in  his  garden ;  and  of 
the  sun  ^oing  down  over  each 
dwelling  m  the  pastoral  district 
which  I  can  see :  and  here  is  what 
stands  for  all  that :  in  faded  ink, 
the  date  I  have  already  told  you. 
And  when  a  clergyman  who  is  still 
living  and  preaching,  turns  over 
his  stock  of  sermons,  and  looks  at 
the  inscription  at  the  end  of  each, 
which  states  the  churches  and  the 
dates  at  wliich  each  was  given,  he 
cannot  but  feel  how  little  vestige 
remains  of  the  circumstances  m 
which  it  was  preached,  and  of  the 
impression  made  by  it.  There  is 
nothing  more  completely  forgot 
than  the  average  Sunday  sermon 
of  even  a  very  good  preacher. 

But  a  happy  result  follows.  The 
preacher  can  use  his  discourses, 
even  in  the  same  church,  a  gooa 
many  times  over.  In  about  four 
or  five  years,  all  remembrance  of  a 
sermon  is  gone,  unless  perhaps  of 
its  text,  and  of  some  odd  sentence 
here  and  there.  I  have  heard  of  a 
very  excellent  clergyman,  who  had 
charge  of  the  same  church  for 
thirty  years.  His  stock  of  sermons 
lasted  just  three  years :  so  in  that 
period  each  was  preached  ten  times. 
Yet  the  people  did  not  grumble : 
probably  did  not  know.  Here  is 
an  advantage  which  the  preacher 
has  over  other  producers  and  sales- 
men of  thought.  A  man  who  writes 
leading  articles  for  newspapers,  or 
tales  or  essays  for  periodicals,  must 
always  go  on,  producing  what  pur- 
ports to  be  new.  He  cannot  re- 
publish an  old  article  word  for 
word,  as  the  preiicher  can  reproduce 
an  old  sermon.  No  doubt,  literary 
men  do  reproduce  themselves :  it 
is  the  old  material  slightly  re- 
arranged and  touched  up:  but  it 
is  their  readers  who  feel  this  as  an 
imposition  and  infliction ;  not  the 
literary  men  who  feel  it  as  a  relief. 
They  fancy  they  are  producing 
something  new :  there  is  all  the 
effect  of  fresh  production.  The 
reader  feels  it  is  the  old  thing,  and 
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not  so  good.  At  least,  it  is  not  so 
fresh.  It  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the 
old  days.  But  the  preacher,  after 
a  soitswle  time  has  gone,  takes  out 
the  old  sermon,  and  preaches  it 
exactly  as  it  is.  And  if  the  sermon 
be  fairly  good,  those  who  remember 
something  of  its  tone,  are  quite 
pleased  to  hear  it  again.  The  person 
who  likes  it  least,  is  probably  the 
preacher  himself :  if  his  mind  and 
experience  be  still  growing.  He 
feels  he  has  got  beyond  it ;  and 
grown  out  of  sympathy  with  it. 
And  even  besides  this,  he  is  aware 
of  many  defects  and  flaws.  You 
look  with  great  favour  at  a  com- 
position fresh  from  your  mind : 
but  after  the  lapse  of  years,  you 
regard  it  much  more  coolly  and 
more  justly. 

But  everything  must  have  an 
end :  even  a  discursive  essay  which 
might  go  on  for  ever.  It  has  grown 
a  lovely  afternoon :  blue  sky,  white 
clouds,  exhilarating  breeze,  and  the 


unnumbered  dimple  of  little  waves. 
And  the  feeling  of  holiday-time. 
A  youthful  individual  has  come  to 
insist  that  I  should  go  and  aid  in 
the  flying  of  a  kite.  The  kite  is 
believed  to  be  the  biggest  ever 
known  in  these  X)arts.  It  is  thir- 
teen feet  and  six  inches  in  height. 
It  is  made  of  white  cotton, 
stretched  on  a  strong  framework 
of  timber;  and  its  outline  is  es- 
teemed as  graceful.  As  the  writer 
had  but  a  subordinate  place  in  its 
construction,  he  may  without 
undue  self-praise  state  these  facts. 
The  kite  is  held  by  pretty  strong 
cord,  two  hundred  yaras  in  length* 
No  single  mortal  can  hold  it :  and 
indeed  the  flying  of  it  generally 
implies  the  active  co-operation  of 
three  men,  two  men-servants,  and 
two  cliildren.  The  men  profess  to 
be  flying  the  kite  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children :  but  in  fact 
they  do  it  in  great  measure  for  their 
own.  Impatient  shouting  summons 
us  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  go. 
A.  K.  H.  R 


THE  SIXTH  QUARTER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THAT  our  globe  has,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Austndian 
Continent,  presented  the  paradox 
of  a  IkkIv  divided  into  five  quarters, 
geogranhers  have  decided,  and  with 
their  decision  have  indoctrinated 
mankind.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
generally  known  that  the  subjec- 
tive phenomenon  existed  even  pre- 
viously, being  only  advanced  an- 
other ste))  in  anomaly  by  the 
addition  of  Australia ;  and  that  the 
world  was,  long  l>efore  Tasnian  or 
Pieter  Nuyts  were  bom,  divided 
into  *  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ame- 
rica— and  liomney  Marsh.*  Mr. 
&nilcH  told  us  HO  the  other  day ; 
Thomas  Injrold.shy  tohl  uh  so  longer 
ago ;  any  one  who  knew  Kent  or 
Kentish  folk-lore  would  have  told 
us  HO  at  any  time ;  to  the  initiated 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Into 
this  last  wondrous  rcj^ion  then, 
fonnerly  the  fifth,  now  for  very  nize 
and  UKKlesty  the  sixth,  Uuarter  of 
the  earth-  this  distinguished  coun- 
try which  magically  converts  our 
globe  into  a  globe  and  a  half, — ^let 


us,  my  friend,  essay  a  journey.  To 
the  most  distant  and  inaccessible 
comers  of  the  other  five  are  not 
verbose  and  voluminous  travellers 
for  ever  penetrating,  till 

Nqta  magis  nulli  domus  est  saa  T 

We — not  wittingly  verbose,  and 
by  dire  compulsion  not  so  volumi- 
nous even  as  we  could  wish— will 
make  an  exploring  ex^HMiition  into 
the  sixth,  the  Joshua  and  Caleb  to 
who  knows  how  large  a  future 
Excvdus  of  English  tourists. 
^  Nowhere  in  this  island,  as  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  has  Ne)>tune  wielded 
to  such  purpose  that  jntchfork 
with  which  he  is  popularly  repre- 
sented :  nowhere  luus  he  hoisted 
away  more  soil  fnnn  one  s()ot  to 
ri'pr<Hluce  it  in  another.  Of  the 
two  great  lionian  shore- fortresses, 
Rutnpiaj  and  lU'gulbiuni,  formerly 
the  stnmghnlds  of  the  Comfjs  littoru 
tyinm'ici^  and  the  protection  of  his 
anchored  fleets,  the  one  i>  now 
stnintl'^  es  inland,  tho  other 
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by  the  sea's  encroaclimeut.  Thanet 
is  no  longer  worthy  the  name  of  an 
island — you  may  almost  jump  into 
it ;  and  Stourmouth,  once  exactly 
what  its  name  imports,  is  now 
seven  miles  from  any  sea.  The 
legendary  territories  of  Earl  God- 
win have  disappeared,  and  the 
Goodwin  Sands — and  Tenterden 
steeple — alone  remain  to  tell  of 
their  fate.  But  of  all  these  *  Won- 
ders of  the  sliore,'  none  is  by  any 
comparison  so  striking  as  to  con- 
template how  the  great  bay  with  its 
two  or  three  famous  harbours, 
which  formerly  curved  inwards  be- 
tween Fairlight  and  ShornecUlF, 
has  become  actually  turned  inside 
out — the  concave  convexed — and 
metamorphosed  into  a  cape,  even 
into  Dunge  Ness,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  dangerous  ca[)e  on  the 
south-eastern  coast;  the  whole 
space  between  the  present  headland 
and  the  original  cliffs  of  the  bay — 
a  distance  of  perhaps  twelve  miles 
across,  with  an  area  of  some  forty- 
five  thousand  acres — shaving  risen 
like  Venus  gracefully  from  the  sea, 
and  become  Komney  Marsh. 

How  it  did  so  we  may  see  plainly 
enough  by  examining  tlie  nature 
and  configuration  of  the  soil.  The 
Channel  tides,  setting  strongly 
round  the  two  former  corners  of 
the  bay,  must  very  early  have  begun 
to  throw  up  those  spits  of  shingle 
which  abound  on  our  coast  at  simi- 
larly abrupt  angles.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  to  make  a  comparison 
between  wind  and  water,  as  that 
which  leaves  a  long  streak  of  snow- 
drift heaped  up  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  or  to  the  leeward  of  a  tree  or 
hayrick,  on  a  stormy  winter  s  day. 
Well,  such  a  spit  as  this  seems  to 
have  grown  gradually  out  from 
either  extremity  of  the  bay ; — each 
jaw,  let  us  say,  of  the  bay  cut  a 
tooth,  a  single  tooth — yea,  let  us 
say  a  shingle  tooth — which  grew 
across  its  mouth,  with  an  occasional 
capricious  hollow  or  interval,  till 
the  two  nearly  met  in  the  centre  : 
forming  thus  a  sort  of  natural 
breakwater,  on  the  inner  banks  of 
which  the  alluvial  deposit  of  sea 
and  land,  left  daily  there  by  tide 
and  stream,  accumulated  for  ages 
backwards  and  backwards  to  the 


shore,  and  higher  and  higher  to  the 
surface ;  till  at  last  the  whole  space 
between  spit  and  cliflfe  was  tare 
mud  at  low  water.  Then  Art 
stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  Nature, 
buUt  walls  where  the  spit  was  not, 
and  shut  out  high  tide  for  ever. 

That  this  Art  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  Koman,  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  The  Romans  must 
have  found  any  harbour  that  there 
could  once  have  been  uiside  the 
Northern  spit  fast  becoming  blocked 
with  deposit,  and  no  longer  ^aj)ta 
remisf  and  to  press  the  ^  sterUis 
pal  us*  into  the  service  ^vicintm 
urbes  alendi,'  was  a  design  which 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  itself  to 
that  energetic  race  which  had  lately 
dealt  in  a  similar  way  with  the 
Pomtine  Marshes.  Tliat  great 
piece  of  AugiLstiin  engineering  must 
nave  been  still  one  of  the  latest 
wonders  of  the  world  when  the 
Romans  entered  on  their  permanent 
occupation  of  Britain,  and  any 
zealous  Proconsul  might  well  be 
anxious  to  signalize  his  government 
by  imitating  so  imi)erial  a  feat. 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,'  says  Dugdale, 

*  that  the  Britons  complained  that 
the  Romans  wore  out  and  con- 
sumed their  bodies  and  hands  **  in 
sf/his  tt  pahidihus  emuniemlisj* — 
that  is,  in  clearing  woods  and  em- 
banking fens ;'  and  Romney  Marsh 
was  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
latter  to  which  Tacitus  alludes. 
Mr.  Smiles,  however,  has  suggested 
the  Frisians  as  the  authors  of  the 
first  dam,  one  of  the  many  Ger- 
manic races  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  llengist^  and  argues  ap- 
l)arently  from  their  necessary  habit 
and  science  of  draining  in  their 
own  swampy  mother-country.  He 
must,  however,  be  ignorant  that 
the  whole  Northern  Marsh — the 
whole  of  Romney  Marsh  proper — 
is  found  to  be  teeming  with  fnig- 
ments  of  Roman  ware;  indeed, 
traces  of  one  of  their  potteries 
have  been  discovered  neivr  Dym- 
church.  It  may  be  older  than 
Roman  dominion,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  younger. 

These  first  essayers,  then — pro- 
bably Romans,  possibly  earlier  set- 
tlers—I  .lilt  the  aihee  Wall,'  se- 
curing at  once  a  tract  of  twenty- 
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four  thousand  acres ;  and  this  dam 
may  still  be  very  clearly  traced 
running  from  east  to  west  across 
the  entire  Marsh,  from  the  higher 
ground  at  New  Bomney,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  spit,  to 
the  old  mouth  of  the  Botner  at 
Apledore.  To  continue  the  former 
comparison  of  the  bay  to  a  pair  of 
jaws,  a  tongue  was  stretched  across 
from  the  throat  to  the  tip  of  the 
upper  front  tooth,  thus  completely 
isolating  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
roof  from  the  rest  of  the  mouth. 
And  this  is  still  Bomney  Marsh 
proper,  though  now  but  little  more 
than  half  of  the  reclaimed  district 
which  goes  by  that  general  name ; 
the  other  half,  the  lower  jaw, 
having  been  more  gradually  con- 
verted, much  of  it  in  Norman  and 
Planta^enet  days,  and  being  still 
subdivided,  strictly  speaking,  into 
Walland,  Guilford,  and  l)enge 
Marshes.  The  very  channel  which 
formerly  i)as.sed  out  between  the 
two  jaws  has  long  been  stopped ; 
nothing,  we  may  say,  but  the 
parted  lips,  at  Romney  Hoy  its 
former  eastern  exit,  remaining  to 
tell  of  its  old  route ;  and  even  tliis 
recess  the  judicious  application  of 

Andes,  giant  of 
Looks  from  his  throne 

— let  US  humbly  imitate  him,  and 
gaze,  scnii-gigantically,  over  a  quar- 
ter. There  it  lies,  a  green  triangle, 
and  its  superficies  is  as  plain,  and 
the  three  curved  lines  which  con- 
tain it  arc  as  shan)Iy  marked,  as 
Euclid  himself  could  desire.  We 
are  near  one  angle,  which  lies  a 
little  to  our  left,  and  at  which 
stands  Hjthe;  the  other  two  are 
brought  into  prominence  resi)ec- 
tively  by  the  tall  Dungeness  light- 
house, and  by  the  *  ancient  town ' 
of  Kye,  which  rises  on  a  rock  out 
of  the  level.  It  is  ruled  all  over 
into  paralleh)gram8  with  lines  of 
dyke  and  drain,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dead  Hat  and  the  nearly  total 
absence  of  trees,  which  only  here 
and  there  cluster  round  a  farm- 
house or  a  church,  the  scene  is 
quite  a  brilliant  one.    What  with 


a  respirator  would  now  reclaim  to 
the  extent  of  some  hundred  acres 
of  good  mud.  For  the  river  Bother, 
during  a  storm  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  broke  out  a  new  course 
for  itself  southwards  by  way  of 
Bye, — f orceditself  out  at  the  chin, — 
thereby  marring  the  continuity  of 
the  southern  spit  of  shingle,  which 
is  thus  no  longer  rooted  in  the 
mainland,  as  there  is  good  evidence 
to  show  that  it  formerly  was.  The 
old  channel  very  soon  gained  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  marshes, 
and  the  whole  bay  became  one  con- 
tinuous tract  of  terra  firmaf — and 
thus  rose  gradually  into  existence 
a  new  Quarter  of  the  world. 

Here,  then,  we  stand,  prepared 
to  descend  into  it,  at  the  top  of 
Lymne  Hill,  one  of  the  original 
cliffs  of  the  bay,  at  which  we  have 
arrived  by  perhaps  the  fifteen 
straightcst  miles  in  England — the 
Boman  *  Stone-street'  from  Canter- 
bury. Below  lies  the  whole  Marsh 
spread  out  flat  before  us  like  a 
map.  and  reminding  one  strangely 
of  tnose  green  models  by  which 
Mr.  Wyld  familiarizes  us  with  seats 
of  war  or  other  interesting  dis- 
tricts.   We  all  know  how — 

the  western  star  .... 
of  clouds  o*er  half  the  world  : 

the  bright  plain  itself,  over  which 
the  sliadows  flit  as  on  a  sea;  the 
white  sheep  dotted  innumerably 
across  it  tul  they  dwimile  out  of 
sight ;  the  gleaming  lines  of  water ; 
the  many  church-towers,  and  ruins 
of  other  churches  long  since  dis- 
mantled, which  stand  up  8har|)  and 
clear  from  the  level ;  tue  fringe  of 
Martcllo  towers  along  the  eastern 
side ;  the  sea  beyond,  with  the 
countless  white  sails  of  the  channel 
traffic:  and  further  still,  the  French 
cliffs  nazily  visible  on  the  horizon, 
— do  you  know  of  a  more  peculiar 
or  a  more  pleasing  view  m  Eng- 
land \ 

Yes,  a  great  view  is  this,  and  the 
Bomans  knew  it ;  for  here,  cm  this 
very  hill,  stood  their  Pharo^^  one 
of  the  many  which  they  built  along 
this  shore 


—  ne  littore  tot » 
Proepicerent  dubiis  Tentanim  Saxons  reatis. 
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I  have  beard  some  people  go  so 
fiftr  as  to  say  that  the  old  souare 
bdfiy  of  Lymne  Church  yonder  is 
this  very  watch-tower  itself,  and 
an  early  rude  erection  it  undoubt- 
edly is ;  but  I  see  no  Eoman  signs 
about  it,  do  you?  no  stringcourse 
of  tile,  no  concrete  rubble  or  won- 
derful red  mortar  like  petrified 
lobster-salad.  No ;  we  must  go  to 
Dover  for  a  Pharos.  There  is  no- 
thing very  interesting  about  either 
church  or  caintle  on  the  hill-top ; 
but  there,  halfway  down,  at  tne 
very  edge  of  the  Marsh,  on  what 
must  have  been  a  lesser  hill  by 
itself  till  the  great  landslip  from 
the  heights  above  bridged  the  in- 
tervening dip.  stand  the  grand 
ruins  of  the  Koman  fortress — the 
*  Castra  ad  portum  Lemanis' — from 
which,  I  take  it,  and  not  vice  versd, 
Lymne  derives  its  name.  Look  at 
the  huge  masses  of  round  tower 


and  lines  of  square  wall,  tossed 
wildly  about  down  the  sloping  hill- 
side. The  stout  Eoman  masonry 
stood  the  fall  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  native  '  rag*-stone  which 
fell  with  it,  and  which,  with  the 
*  slipe'  or  slippery  clay  which  caused 
its  fall,  broke  into  f ramnents,  and 
buried  whole  so  much  of  what 
mi^ht  be  supposed  the  less  en- 
during matenal.  The  portions 
which  appear  above  the  turf-grown 
debris,  with  their  rough  square 
masses  of  stone  and  horizontal 
courses  of  darker  brick,  certainly 
look  at  this  day  much  more  like 
strata  of  the  live  rock  heaved  and 
rent  by  an  earthquake,  than  re- 
mains of  ajiy  artificial  work.  Isn't 
it  a  wild,  weird  spot  ?  and  don't 
these  deserted  and  ruined  evidences 
of  ancient  strength  carry  one  back 
to  the  dajrs  of  knight-errantry  and 
early  British  romance, 


when  the  Roman  left  ns,  and  theu*  law 

Relaxed  its  hold  upon  ns,  and  the  ways 
Were  filled  with  rapine  ? 


But  we  haVe  not  vet  done  with 
earlier  times;  for  the  wonder  is 
how  the  fort  came  to  be  built  here 
at  all.  Antiquaries  have  long  sup- 
po.sed  that  it  was  reared  at  the  edge 
of  the  Koman  harbour,  when  the 
pasture-land  below  was  still  service- 
able sea:  a  most  glaring  impossi- 
bility, for  the  very  corner  where 
they  would  place  the  harbour  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  whole 
marsh,  and  evidently  the  first  which 
became  dry  land ;  the  deposit  must 
have  accumulated  behind  this  for 
centuries,  sloping  gradually  down 
the  ten  miles  to  Apledore,  before 
the  whole  northern  marsh  could  be 
walled  in;  and  this,  as  we  were 
saying  just  now,  was  certainly  done 
before  lloinan  occupation  ceasccL 
The  theory  on  which  these  autho- 
rities thence  fall  back  is.  that  the 
fort  was  built  for  the  haroour  near 
the  beginning  of  Roman  dominion, 
the  Marsli  enclosed  near  its  end. 
But  in  addition  to  the  impossibility 
on  the  face  of  this — three  centuries 
not  bein;^  nearly  sufficient  for  all 
this  deiMjsit — we  have  against  its 
first  hypothesis  the  evidence  of  the 
coins  found  within  the  walls  during 


Mr.  Roach  Smith's  excavations  a 
few  years  ago,  of  which  only  one 
is  earlier  than  the  middle,  very  few 
than  the  end,  of  the  third  century, 
wliile  a  large  number  range  from 
that  date  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth, — a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  later  erection 
of  the  fort.  There  can,  indeed,  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  those 
erected  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Stilicho,  or  shortly  before  his  date, 
about  what  time  the  Saxon  hordes 
were  beginning  to  make  their  ra- 
vages felt  upon  this  coast;  and 
certainly  many  ages  after  this 
corner  at  least  of  the  Marsh  had 
ceased  to  be  navigable  sea. 

Those  who  see  this  diflSculty 
jdace  Portus  Lemanis  at  Hjrthe.— 
outside  the  main  shingle-spit  which 
enclosed  the  Marsh,  but  inside  a 
smaller  spit  of  its  own,  which 
formed  the  harbour  there.  If  so, 
why  was  the  fort  built  at  Lymne, 
more  than  two  miles  off,  when  there 
are  situations  quite  as  good  at 
Hythel  To  be  near  the  Pharos 
on  Lymne-hill,  is  their  answer, — 
and  a  curious  idea  of  Roman  stra- 
tegic   science    they   must    have. 
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Imagine  a  great  commander  en- 
camping liis  troops  two  miles  from 
the  point  to  be  defended,  simply 
that  they  may  hear  with  their  own 
ears  the  shout  of  danger  from  the 
watch-tower!  Would  not  signals 
carry  the  tidings  as  quickly  to  the 
real  place  of  attack,  or  even  a 
messenger  bring  tliem  in  a  quarter 
of  the  time  required  for  moving 
an  army?  Moreover,  against  the 
Hythe  theory  is  this,  that  when 
Hythe  was  a  harbour,  even  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  a  Roman 
harbour,  the  river  Lemanis,  or 
Bother,  must  have  long  ceased 
to  flow  out  in  that  direction, 
and  did  not  approach  within  six 
miles  southward  of  it.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  Portus  Lema- 
nis, tlie  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lemanis?  Hythe,  too,  bears 
a  genuine  Saxon  name,  meaning 
*  haven,'  which  seems  to  point  to 
its  first  rising  into  name  and  fame 
in  Saxon  days. 

No.  depend  upon  it  that  old  Som- 
ner  blundered  into  the  right,  in  his 
Roman  Ports  und  Forts,  and  that 
Romney,  out  there  in  the  marshes, 
at  the  tip  of  the  northern  spit,  was 
Portus  Lemanis.  There,  beyond  a 
doubt,  flowed  the  Lemanis  in  Roman 
days, — between  the  jaws,  as  we  were 
mentioning  just  now.  And  you  can 
then  understand  this  situation  of 
the  camj)  built  for  its  defence ;  not 
out  in  the  dangerous  marshes, 
where  a  watghful  foe  might  at  .iny 
time  IKmuI  it,  or  at  leant  isolate  it, 
but  on  the  nearest  point  of  terra 
firmii ;  above  which  was  the  watch- 
tower,  tlien  e8i)ecially  necessary, 
and  built  for  tlie  camp,  not  the 
camp  for  tlie  watch-tower.  Stun- 
ner's <lifliculty  wjis  to  reconcile 
Romney  with  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles  (»nly  from  l)un)vt'nmm 
or  (Canterbury,  which  Antoninus 
gives  to  Portus  Lcuianis  in  his 
Itiiv^rarium  ;  and  this  lie  nK)lly 
does  by  suiiposing  XVI.  a  clerical 
error  for  XaI.  Tlu-re  is,  however, 
no  difticulty  at  all,  when  we  con- 


sider what  the  Itineixtrtttm  was— a 
measurement  of  the  paved  roads  by 
which  the  Soman  legions  marched 
from  station  to  station  throughout 
the  Empire.  In  computing  their 
march,  tnerefore,  from  London  to 
Portus  Lemanis — which  is  the  par- 
ticular iter  in  question — Antoninus 
would  very  naturally  stop  short  at 
the  station,  without  adding  tlie  few- 
extra  miles  through  the  swamp  to 
the  actual  liarbour,  to  which  they 
would  only  advance  in  case  of  an 
attack  from  pirates,  and  which  a 
detachment  might  never  have  occa- 
sion to  visit  at  all  during  a  hing 
stay  at  this  fortress  Fifteen  Eng- 
lish miles — about  sixteen  Roman — 
is,  as  we  know  by  our  monun^s 
drive,  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  dis- 
tance from  Canterbury  to  this  spot  • 
and  here,  at  the  castra,  for  all 
marching  T>uri)oses  to  the  Tuma- 
censian  coiiorts  or  other  troops  on 
their  way  to  these  quarters,  would 
be  J^rtus  Lemanis. 

A  few  more  have  suggesteil  Rom- 
ney as  the  Roman  i)ort  fnmi  its 
name  ;  and  so  do  I,  nut  for  a  veiy 
different  reason.  They  derive  it 
from  Honvmus,  which  is  quite 
absurd :  the  lU)mans  never  gave 
their  o\vn  names  to  their  settle- 
ments ;  if  there  were  no  previous 
name  belonging  to  the  exact  siKit, 
they  chose  as  its  godfather  the 
nearest  siM)t  wluch  ha<l  tme.  Wit- 
ness, among  other  instances,  their 
great  town  Uriconiunij  now  at- 
tracting so  much  notice,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
hill,  L^ricon  or  Wrekin.  Here, 
however,  they  must  have  found  a 
Rriti.sh  name  to  the  river  and  har- 
bour already  existing,  which  I 
take  to  have  Iweii  *  Lhymny,*  or 
*  Rhyniny,'* — the  first  vowel  sound 
bein;r  l»n>nounced,  as  is  i|  penulti- 
niate*y'in  Welsh  at  the  present 
day,  like  the  *u'  in  *  fun.'  This  is 
a  souuil  unknown  t4»  southern  ears 
and  li]>s  :  and  imitating  it  as  l»e8t 
they  couM,  they  would  gain  the 
more  melodious  and  Italian  M>iind, 


*  There  it  a  rirer  in  GlaiDorganiibiro  calle<l  Khjinny,  niciitiDg,  an  Cannl-.n  tclla 
UB,  a  buuu<lary  (»r  (liriiiion.  Thin  i»ur  river  xeems  alvajfi,  an  far  aa  we  know,  i>  hare 
funneii  the  boundary  of  the  kingiiom  uf  Kent. 
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*Liiineiiis,"Lemanis.'*  Still,  among 
the  imsliifting  native  ix>piilation. 
the  original  pronunciation  would 
be  retained;  and  thus  wc  sec  it 
gradually  cropping  up  again  after 
the  Roman  dfeparture,  I  need 
Bcarcely  stop  to  remind  you  of  the 
constant  interchange  of  *  1'  and  *  r' 
in  ruder  languages  •  every  philo- 
logist knows  it,  and  any  language 
can  show  words  with  such  an 
origin;  nay,  even  at  the  present 
day  I  myself  have  heard  the  In- 
diuis  of  North  America  unable  to 
distinguish  the  two  sounds.t  Take, 
then,  tlie  extracts  from  Saxon  char- 
ters and  deeds  of  grant  which 
Somner  himself  quotes,  and  you 
will  find  this  river  styled  *Limenea' 
in  820,  *  Rumeneia'  in  895 ;  and  is 
not  this  clearly  a  gradual  change 
till  its  harbour  figures  in  Dcmesday 
Book  as  *  Romenel,'  and  has  been 
'Rumney,'  or  *Romney,'  ever  since? 
Be  sure,  that  out  there,  six  miles 
across  the  Marsh,  where  we  see  the 
square  tower  rising  from  almost 
the  only  clump  of  trees  in  the 
whole  view,  and  where  down  to 
Tudor  days  was  the  famous  har- 
bour of  Romney,  was  also,  one  and 
the  same,  the  lioman  Portus  Le- 
manis ;  and  here,  at  Lymne,  where 
we  stand,  was  built  the  fort  for  its 
defence,  deriving  from  the  harbour 
both  existence  and  name.  The 
caprice  of  tradition — 

Qaam  penes  arbitrimn  est  et  jus  et  norma 
loqucndi — 

has  i)rcserved  to  the  latter  some- 
thing nearer  its  Roman  pronuncia- 
tion ;  but  even  such  a  canrice  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  refiect- 
ing  tliat  a  Roman  accent  might 
well  linger  where  there  wjis  no 
name  at  all  till,  however  distortedly, 
it  was  first  applied  by  Roman  lips. 
But  we  shall  never  be  down  in 
the  Marsh,  or  in  modem  history, 
and  you  are  fidgeting  your  walk- 
ing-stick in  a  way  which  evinces  an 


impatience  for  both.  On  we  go, 
then,  by  the  ruined  chapel  at  West 
Hythe,  and  over  its  little  bridgei 
which  takes  us — out  of  Enghwd  and 
Europe — ^across  that  extravagant 
piece  of  abortive  fortification,  the 
Grand  Military  Canal.  Doesn't 
one's  respect  for  the  memory  of 
William  Pitt  seem  to  sink  a  few 
degrees  of  temi)erature  at  the  con- 
templation of  this  ditchj  his  ridi- 
culous but  awfully  expensive  handi- 
work. I  wish  very  nmch  we  could 
attribute  it,  with  Dean  Pellew,  to 
Addington,  for  whose  memory  my 
sentiments  never  rose  to  a  very 
high  quotation ;  but  tradition,  and 
last,  not  least.  Lord  Stanhope, 
ascribe  it  to  Pitt,  and  all  that  I  can 
say  is,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  When  in 
the  anxious  and  eventful  autumns 
of  1804  and  1805  *the  army  of 
England'  was  daily  threatening  us 
from  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  no 
doubt  Romney  Marsh  was  con- 
sidered a  very  likely  and  available 
point  for  its  attack  ;  but  1  do  not 
think  that  Napoleon — had  Treville 
lived  or  Villeneuve  obeyed  orders, 
and  his  army  been  Landed  safely  in 
the  marsh — ^would  have  suffered  a 
very  serious  check  from  a  slight 
trench  (for  in  a  military  i)oint  of 
view  it  is  no  more),  which  idone 
would  separate  him  from  the 
higher  coimtry ;  and  his  medal  of 
victory,  already  prepared,  might 
have  been,  as  it  boasted,  'frappe  d 
Londres^  tor  all  the  opjK)sition  to 
be  encountered  here.  Some  idea 
there  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
canal  would  be  of  service  for  the 
conveyance  of  stores  ;  but  whence 
and  whither  1  There  is  no  dep6t 
nearer  tlian  Dover  of  any  size 
worthy  a  canal  for  its  special  use, 
nor  any  place  where  one  could  be 
easily  established.  The  main  design 
evidently  was  to  make  an  earthwork 
with  a  moat  attached,  and  the 
nortliem  side  of  the  canal  is, 
you  see,  elevated  along  its  entire 


*  An  exactly  parallel  case  occurs  in  the  Celtic  name  *Cymrif^  which  the  Romans 
were  unable  to  pronounce,  and  distorted  into  ^Cimbri,^  ^  Cambria.^ 

+  The  genius  of  the  Latin  Unguage  especially  seems  inclined  to  soften  a  doubtful 
•r'  into  *!.'  ^Stdla,^  *tclluSy*  HUiumi'  suggest  themselves  at  once  as  cases  in  which 
other  languages  (and  the  Celtic  I  find  in  all  three)  have  interpreted  the  same  root 
with  an  *r.* 
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length  with  a  bank  whereon  to 
mount  artillerv,  Thns  the  whole 
Marsh  would  have  been  its  gla/cii^ 
greatlv,  I  should  think,  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  Marsh-men,  who  saw  it 
deliberately  contemplated  that  first 
their  lands  should  be  given  up  to 
be  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  and  tnen 
their  houses  battered  to  pieces  by 
the  guns  of  a  sympathizing  country. 
Let  us  hope  that  thev  were 
slightly  reassured  by  these  Martello- 
towers,  which  we  shall  now  pass  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
all  the  way  down  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Marsh  ;  though  to  our  ideas, 
educated  to  granite  forts  and  Arm- 
strong guns,  a  building  like  a  stucco 
bandbox,  bearing  on  its  lid  two 
chimneys,  and  a  small  piece  of 
ordnance  exploded  in  shape — and 
probably  explodable  in  no  other 
way— does  not  seem  calculated  to 
give  a  very  formidable  resistance 
to  an  invading  force.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  fancy  a  defence,  the  design 
of  which,  with  the  name,  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Corsica,  long  re- 
taining a  front  place  in  military 
science.  The  doors,  you  will  notice, 
are  half  way  up  the  side,  and  ac- 
cessible bv  ladders,  as  in  the  old 
Norman  keeps:  tliis  is  partly  a 
precaution  against  inundation,  for 
m  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
'Expenditor  of  the  Marsh,' floods 
are  still  TK)ssible  (as  to-day  in  the 
•Great  Middle  Level}  even  in 
peaceful  times,  and  unaided  by  the 
nand  of  a  foe.  Those  two  towers 
which  stand  yonder  side  by  side 
guard  tlierefore  tlie  principal  sluice, 
or  *  gut,*  with  a  view  to  preventing 
such  artificial  assistance  to  Nature 
until  the  enemy  himself  might  be 
in  possession  of  the  Marsh,  when 
he  would  have  experienced  tiie  fate 
of  Pharaoh  and  iiis  host,  and  the 
whole  district,  with  the  invaders 
upMi  it,  would  temporarily  have 
disappeared  to  the  view  :  a  simple 
mode  of  resistance,  nmrh  more 
efficacious,  I  should  tliink,  than 
the  elaborate  earthwork.  Alto- 
gether, lying  as  it  does  at  the  mercy 
of  both  fire  and  water,  don't  you 
think  that  in  event  of  war  witli  a 
maritime  Power,  any  other  Quarter 
of  the  world  would  afford  a  more 
agreeable  residence  than  the  Sixth  ? 


Ping,  ping!  There  speaks  the 
Hythe  Scnool  of  Musketry,  or  rather 
of  Rifledom ;  and  there,  a  little  to 
our  left,  among  those  stunted 
bushes  which  straggle  up  out  of 
the  great  shingle-bank,  jrou  see  its 
butts,  and  flags,  and  white  wreaths 
of  smoke,  and  lines  of  well-drilled 
marksmen.  We  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  the  ditches  and  brick  towers  of 
a  past  generation,  when  we  have 
close  at  hand  such  evidence  of 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  pre* 
sent;  and  perhaps  after  all  one 
may  feel  a  sense  of  security  even 
in  the  Marsh.    But  the  spot  is  sug- 

festive  of  a  still  stronger  contrast. 
)oyou  know  that  down  on  that 
pebbly  shore,  where  now  displays 
and  perfects  itself  the  latest  mill* 
targr  science  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, A.D.,  the  earliest  rays  of  all 
our  civilization,  whether  military 
or  peaceful,  dawned  upon  us  in  the 
first,  B.C.  ?--for  there,  according  to 
the  latest  and  most  convincing  of 
the  many  theories  on  the  subject, 
Caesar  landed.  I  forbear  to  branch 
off  into  another  dUcumu  on  a 
Roman  topic,  or  to  take  you 
through  Archdeacon  Batteley's 
theory  of  Richborough,  Dr.  Hal- 
ley's  of  the  Downs,  or  Professor 
Aire/s  of  Pevensey ;  but  will  sim- 
ply refer  you  to  Mr.  Lewin's  work 
on  the  subject,  now  lately,  I  believe, 
in  its  second  edition,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  I  think  you  will 
rise,  as  I  rose,  with  the  con\'iction 
that  Caesar  landed  on  the  edge  of 
Romney  Marsh. 

Here  we  moimt  with  the  road 
on  to  the  Dymchurch  Wall,  another 
dam  and  a  more  modem  than  the 
Rliee,  now  necessary  for  the  de» 
fence  of  the  Marsh  on  its  eastern 
side,  where  in  earlier  days  the 
shingle  spit  was  sufficient.  For 
Neptune  seems  to  hoard  his  peb- 
bles as  squirrels  hoard  their  nuts, 
or  bees  their  lioney,  only  to  feast 
on  them  at  scmie  future  leisure; 
and  this  spit  -the  upper  fnmt 
t(M)th  of  (mr  former  connMiriwm — 
has  in  more  luodcni  years  been 
gradually  wearing  away  under  the 
same  capricious  influence  which 
first  threw  it  up.  Teeth — even, 
aliw  I  ^«  teeth — will  decay  with 
age  *«  st^oDing,  and  the 
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stopping  in  this  case  is  the  Dym- 
church  walL  and  thousands  of 
pounds  are,  1  am  told,  yearly  spent 
m  resisting  the  caries  at  this  and 
other  minor  spots,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  special  dentist,  the 
aforesaid  *  Expenditor.'  It  is  a 
gigantic  work.  Look  at  its  gradual 
slope  out  to  sea  for  some  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  all  the  wonderful 
apparatus  of  *  piles,  over-laths,  fag- 
gots, jetties,  knocks,  and  groins,' 
with  which  it  checks  and  diverts 
the  force  of  the  channel  breakers. 
With  its  beautifully  neat  masonry 
and  peri)endicular  landward  side, 
it  has  much  more  the  appearance 
of  a  long  line  of  fortification  with 
the  face  turned  the  wrong  wav, 
than  of  anything  that  one  usually 
expects  in  a  dam  or  breakwater. 

To  preserve  tliis,  and  such  de- 
fences as  this,  in  due  order  for  the 
safety  of  the  lands  wliich  they  pro- 
tect, there  have  been  laws  esta- 
blisned  from  time  immemorial  and 
without  any  known  origin,  most 
probably  handed  down  from  lloman 
date.  The  l^x  tt  consuetudo  Marisci, 
is  an  established  authority  under 
Henry  I  •  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  they  figure  as  the  'an- 
cient and  approved  customs  of 
Romney  Marsh.'  On  the  occasion 
of  a  dispute  concerning  the  neces- 
sary rates  and  taxes  in  the  latter 
reigii,  they  were  revised  and  em- 
bodied by  tlie  famous  Justice-itine- 
rant, Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  whose 
'Ordinances'  then  and  thus  esta- 
blished have  now  been  in  force 
upwards  of  six  centuries,  and  have 
formed  the  groundwork  of  all  laws 
of  sewing  and  embanking  in  Eng- 
land up  to  tliis  very  day.  The 
con.stitution  thus  promulgated 
consists,  properly  speiiking,  of 
Bailiff,  twenty-four  *  Jurats,'  and 
Commonalty  ;  besides  which,  and 
in  a  manner  over  wliich,  are  twenty- 
three  *  Lords  of  the  Marshes,'  the 
owners  of  certain  specified  manors, 
who  ajjpoint  the  bailiff  and  jurats, 
and  have  certiiin  special  rights  ot 
their  own.  Tliesc  wonderful  and 
boasted  Ordinances  have,  therefore, 
one  very  broad  and  visible  blot, 
which  was  hit  at  last— the  wonder 
is  that  it  was  not  Iiit  earlier— by 
the  lords,  who  for  the  last  huu- 
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dred  years  or  so  seem  to  have  set 
Ordinances  and  Charters  at  de- 
fiance, and  taken  the  whole  juris- 
diction of  the  Marsh  into  their 
own  hands.  The  institution  of 
jurats  has  gradually  become  nearly 
obsolete,  there  being  at  this  time, 
I  believe,  only  three,  and  the  lords 
naturally  declining  to  keep  up  a 
body  whose  powers  they  have  ap- 
pronriated  to  themselves. 

Tlie  purely  oligarchical  method 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  working 
badly  in  this  present  year  of  the 
world,  and  the  cry  for  Reform  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  does  not 
just  now  seem  to  be  very  loud. 
Indeed,  when  we  inspect  the  capi- 
tal of  tlie  Marsh,  into  the  long 
straggling  street  of  which  we  are 
now  arriving,  we  can  scarcely 
fancy  any  cry  or  stir  whatsoever 
proceeding  from  au§ht  so  evidently 
superannuated  and  imbecile. 

And  this  is  Romney,  long  one  of 
the  principal  harbour-towns  of 
England;  the  most  central,  and 
not  the  least  frequented  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  place  where 
the  Lord  Wardens  thereof  were 
wont  to  hold  their  meetings,  and 
the  Corporations  their  Courts  of 
GuestUng  or  Brotherhood ;  the  pos- 
sessor of  five  churches  and  twelve 
wards;  the  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  two  'Barons ;'  the  contri- 
butor and  maintainer  of  five  ships 
of  war  to  those  early  naval  arma- 
ments, the  direct  descendant  of 
which  is  the  Channel  Fleet:— 
Romney,  which  nearly  every  suc- 
cessive sovereign  endowed  with  a 
fresh  charter,  and  vied  with  his 
predecessors  in  petting  and  pro- 
tecting ;  till,  with  the  other  Cinque 
l^orts,  it  became  the  possessor  of 
such  wondrous  privileges  and  im- 
munities as  were  never  before  or 
since  granted  to  a  Corporation. 
We  see  it  now  dwindled  to  two 
or  three  dingy  streets,  and  a 
pojjulation  scant  apparently  in 
number  as  evidently  in  means. 
Gone  are  its  charters,  its  liberties, 
its  parliamentary  barons,  its  Guest- 
ling-hall,  its  ships,  its  very  har-  . 
bour ;  gone  are  its  churches,  all 
save  one ;  gone.  I  take  it,  would 
2dso  be  its  luhaDitants,  but  that  a 
few  of  the  fine  old  houses  have  not 
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yet  quite  fallen  to  nieces,  and  peo- 
ple may  just  as  well  live  in  tnem 
as  nut.  Doesn^t  the  street  bear 
the  appearance  as  of  having  been 
asleej)  ever  since  the  sixteeuUi  cen- 
tury, and  having  j)rescrvcd  alive 
(as  unnatural  sleeiv,  it  is  said,  does 
preserve  life)  its  quaint  gables  and 
windows  and  enormous  chimneys, 
its  very  unscientitic  and  pne-mac- 
adamite  pavement,  and  all  other  its 
fashions  and  sentiments  of  that 
day  ?  A  few  children  and  an  occa- 
sional female  may  l)e  met  in  the 
street ;  for  the  acc(mimodation  of 
such  latter,  the  narrow  foot- way, 
you  see,  is  still  amply  suiticicnt, 
nor  is  it,  as  elsewhere,  necessary  to 
direct  the  eye  downwards  in  pjiss- 
ing  them,  for  fear  of  having  one's 
preconceive<l  ideas  of  comparative 
anatomy  rudely  disturbed  by  a 
shaq)  and  metallic  blow  on  the  leg, 
or  an  embarrassing  entaii^lemeut 
in  millinery.  Is  not  this  enough? 
What  further  testimony  need  we 
to  the  primitive  simplicity  which 
reigns  in  the  metroix)lis  of  the 
Sixth  Continent  i 

Here  tlien,  as  we  were  saying, 
was  the  Roman  harlnmr — not  out 
eastward  towards  the  sea,  but  in- 
side the  t<mii,  up  the  old  course  of 
the  river,  and  reaching  doubtless 
inland  to  that  short  tower  of  Old 
I^»mney  which  you  see  in  the  dis- 
tjince.  The  whole  siMiro  1>et\i-eeu 
that  and  where  we  stand  hits  l)oen 
at  different  early  i»eri4Mla.  occupied 
by  the  gra<lually  shifting;  town,  of 
which  the  main  botly  was  f«»rcod  to 
follow  the  Retirement  of  the  sea, 
and  the  two  extremis  only  now  are 
left.  This  ^o^dnal  change  seems  at 
one  peril  M I  tluriuK  Koman  «>ccuiia- 
tion  to  have  been  sutKciently  abrupt 
and  de<M<le<l  for  the  new  anehoraj;e 
to  be  r:i\\M  *  lN»rtus  n«»vus  ;*  and 
hence  perhaps  thes<'  two  villajres 
are  to  the  j»resent  day  Old  and 
New  llomney.  \  'p  hen*  in  AllVetrs 
time  saileil  the  Ihine.s  l>urnin>jf  and 
plundering,  and  lon^  establi>heil 
tliemselves  at  Aple<lore,  then  the 
upper  end  of  the  estiuiry,  when- 
you  may  still  see  their  rntivneh- 
ments.  '  Hither  came  F^irl  ( iinlwin 
rctnniinfr  fnun  Uinishnicnt,  and 
the  vessels  in  this  harlN)ur  swelled 
the  fleet  with  which  he  rtr*^" 


from  Edward  the  Goufessor  his 
earldom  and  ascendancy.  Here  by 
the  stubborn  men  of  Kent  was 
roughly  handled  a  detachment  of 
Duke  William's  invading  force, 
which,  either  by  mistake  or  perliaps 
to  effect  a  diversion,  put  in  to  land 
thus  far  east  of  Hastings;  and 
hither  came  ])resently  William 
himself  and  took  hio  revenge. 
Hence  Thomas  a  Becket  attempted 
in  vain — afterwards  accompli>liing 
from  Siindwich — that  secret  tiight 
to  France  and  Kome  from  which  he 
returned  "with  greater  pt)wer  and 
greater  pride  than  ever.  About  a 
century  after  which — '  in  1 287,  in 
the  even  of  St.  Agath  the  Vir;;iii,* 
as  is  still  rca)rded  in  the  muiu- 
ments  of  Rye — came  the  awful 
storm  before-mentitmed,  laying  the 
whole  Marsh  under  fi(K)d ;  on  the 
subsidence  of  which  the  town  of 
Winchelsea  and  a  vilU\ge  iir  twt> 
were  found  to  have  subsided  like- 
wise, and  the  river  which  then  kept 
this  harbimr  o])en  had  forced  its 
southward  channel  and  deserted 
Komney.  Faster  then  than  ever 
retreatc<l  the  haven.  Other  storms 
succeedeiL  and  blocked  it  still  more 
irrecoverably.  Queen  Elizal>eth 
gave  its  ohl  bed  to  the  CoqKtration 
to  be  enclosed  as  josture.  It 
vanished  then  to  the  seawanl  side 
of  the  town,  and  tradition  tells  of 
anchors  dug  up  on  that  eastward 
Ikank  where  stiuuLs  the  last  remain- 
ing church.  Finally,  it  slipjKnl  gra- 
dually away  to  yonder  sliallow 
cTwk  a  mile  <»r  two  distant,  .still 
calleil  Komney  Hoy,  into  which 
scaree  a  tislnnfi:-l>oat  now  )ieue- 
tr.ites,  and  which  is  quite  reaily  to 
follow  in  the  wake  t)f  its  prwleces- 
sors,  and  form  another  thstrict  of 
the  Marsh.  It  slipiKMl  away,  and 
K<»nmey  was  Utt — what^<»u  see itl 
But  you  may  .still  trace  in  the 
old  town  sonu'tliing  of  its  ori;:inal 
grandeur  and  importance.  Here, 
at  the  corner  of  the  lane  whit^h  ap- 
pHKU'hes  the  rhureh,  this  butchers 
shiip  is  the  aiieii'nt  (tue^t ling- hall 
— to  think  that  the  srcni-  nf  so 
much  IV^tivity  anil  hii;h  <*»HikiTy 
>h<»idd  de^M'end  to  raw  iw  at! — and 
th»  *i  'd  hi      IS  if  tl.i'  nmf 
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partly  re-decorated  in  taste  which 
IS  certainly,  in  one  sense,  Gothic. 
The  older  inhabitants  will  still 
shoiwr  you  where  stood  the  other 
churches  of  prosperoas  times,  the 
sites  of  which  are  vicarial  glebe  to 
this  day;  and  the  Norman  tower 
of  the  last  survivor  is  magnificent. 
Here  and  there  an  arch  or  other 
ornamental  fragment  marks  the 
site  of  some  hospital  or  religious 
house,  and  the  whole  soil  between 
this  and  Old  Komney  is  a  perfect 
Pompeii  of  buried  walls.  But  the 
very  memoir  of  such  things  is 
dying  out ;  there  are  few  like  our- 
selves who  care  for  such  aids  to 
history.  None  but  the  ubiquitous 
*  bingo,'  or  commercial  traveller, 
ever  now  visit  the  once  frequented 
town,  save  when  in  some  harder 
winter  a  sportsman  makes  here  Ids 
(quarters  in  pursuit  of  wildfowl,  or 
in  some  finer  summer  a  naturalist 
gropes  for  insects  amon^  the  sand- 
hills. Romney  can  still  produce  a 
duck  and  a  beetle. 

Now.  leaving  even  this  amount 
of  civilization  behind  us,  we  start 
forth  on  the  great  desert.  For  this 
Quarter,  like  the  others,  has  its 
desert, — a  very  Sahara  of  shingle, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  its 
south-eastern  corner.  We  will  not 
stop  to  look  for  the  gi-ave  of  Saint 
Crispin,  who  suffered  shipwreck 
just  here,  according  to  the  Marsh 
legend,  and  was  buried  at  this  point 
of  the  shore  under  a  great  heap  of 
stones.  Had  he  survived  the  smi>- 
wreck  and  established  himself  liere 
alive,  I  think  he  might  have  done 
a  very  respectable  stroke  of  busi- 
ness, for  notliing  can  be  more  de- 
stnictive  to  shoe-leather  than  tlie 
deep  pebbles  tlirough  which  we 
shall  nave  to  toil  for  the  next  few 
miles.  And  see  where  comes  a 
native  in  sabots,  which  are  the  desert 
fa.shion,  as  cheaper  and  easier 
over  the  stones.  Here  is  another, 
evidently  a  versatile  resident  who 
occa.sionalIy  visits  more  civilized 
soil;  he  has  girded  boards  under 
his  boots  to  obviate  that  sinking 
into  the  shingle  which  we  find  so 
wearisome — a  hint  taken,  I  should 
think,  from  the  Canadian  snow- 
shoe.  *  Back-stays'  is  the  name  for 
this  gear  in  Romnese  vernacular — 


given  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  we 
may  well  suppose,  for  see  at  what 
an  enviable  pace  he  can  scud  along 
by  their  means,  and  that  half- 
suding  motion  wnich  seems  ortho- 
dox must  be  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. 

Among  the  other  wonders  of  tlie 
desert  are  these  springs  of  fresh 
pure  water  which  come  bubbling 
up  out  of  the  originally  saline 
deposit,  some  so  close  to  the  shore 
that  a  high  tide  overflows  them. 
From  one  of  these  near  the  Ness 
vessels  are  supplied  by  means  of  a 
watering-house  and  machinery. 
And  here  are  the  *  Open-holes,' 
large  pools  of  the  same  freshness, 
and  of^  extraordinary  depth.  How 
come  they  here,  and  how  come 
they  fresh,  for  they  sink  far  below 
the  level  of  the  sea?  In  the  days 
when  harbours  of  refuge  were 
being  sought  on  this  coast,  it  was 
suggested  to  cut  through  the  great 
shingle  *  full'  at  tliis  point,  making 
a  short  cut  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
the  Cape  and  a  harbour  of  refuge 
on  the  site  of  these  holes.  Another 
and  grsvnder  plan  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  new  spit  which  is 
being  formed  under  water  fix)m 
Dungeness  Point  across  tlie  bay 
northwards,  exactlv  as  the  former 
spits  of  the  Marsh  were  formed, 
and  i>robably  destined  centuries 
hence  to  shelter  a  new  mai-sh  of 
its  own.  For  this  under-tooth,  un- 
like the  upper,  seems  to  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  increase,  especially 
in  length,  even  as  will  grow  the 
incisor  tooth  of  a  rat  when  its 
opposite  nibbler  is  decayed  or  lost. 
On  this  new  subaqueous  spit  then 
was  to  be  raised  a  breakwater, 
forming  one  large  harbour  of  re- 
fuge, with  an  excellent  sandy  an- 
chorage, out  of  the  whole  of  Kom- 
ney bay  from  the  Ness  to  Hythe. 
I  believe  the  plan  was  strongly  re- 
commended and  seriously  enter- 
tained. Romney  began  to  lift  up 
its  head  again  and  to  dream  of  a 
return  to  its  golden  days.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  authorities,  Dover 
was  selected  instead;  where  the 
labour  and  expense  of  the  enor- 
mous breakwater  will  be  infinitely 
greater,  and  where  is  no  anchorage 
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after  all,  the  bed  being,  I  am  told, 
entirely  chalk.  Hereafter  shall 
many  estates  of  men — mariners  and 
taxpayers  esi>ecially — murmur  at 
that  bygone  decision  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

The  great  Dungeness  Lighthouse 
— ^rising  tall,  abrupt,  and  red,  like 
some  enormous  carrot— has  been 
before  us  the  whole  day,  and  now 
at  length  we  approach  where  it 
stands,  at  the  very  Ultima  Thule^ 
miles  from  any  i>atch  of  vegetable 
life,  but  surn^unded  by  a  little 
human  life  of  its  own,  in  an  out- 
landish colony  of  residents  whose 
occupation  lies  in  the  CTeat  desert. 
Here  are  pilots  ready  for  the 
Channel  dangers — stumpy  Dutch- 
looking  men,  i^-ith  rings  in  their 
cars,  and  the  queerest  smile  of 
attention  to  things  in  general  on 
their  bronze  faces.  Here  are  the 
gunners  of  *No.  i  BatterjV  the 
flimsy  walls  and  counterfeit  em- 
brasures of  which,  as  we  i>ass  tbem 
on  the  Landward  side,  suggest  that 
the  very  etf«>rt  of  giving  an  echo  to 
the  twenty-four-iK>unders  inside 
would  lay  them  as  flat  as  if  they 
sunroundcti  Jericho.  Here  are 
coastguards-men,  lifeboat-men, 
wateringliouse-men,  li^^htht  >use- 
men,  and  hist,  not  lea.st  nccessiiry, 
]iublichouse-nK*n;  and  all,  you  see, 
crunching  alM»ut  in  »aft*tt*^  and 
thinking  us  ver>-  much  bvhind  the 
age  for  coming  here  in  leather.  Is 
there  a  m«>re  land's-end-isli,  GchI- 
anil-nian-for?:otten  settlement  in 
England  f  Not  badly  wrote  the 
ca]itain  of  artillerj-  m  command 
here  <lurinic  the  late  war,  when  he 
desoribetl  himself  in  his  homeward 
letters  as  stationed  Mialf  a  mile 
from  the  sea  and  fiair  miles  from 
land.* 

But  what  a  contrast  is  the  light- 
house itself,  the  la>t  new  wonder 
of  theworl<),andthe  brilliant  dawn 
of  a  fresh  era  (»f  li;;ht !  For  here, 
at  this  foremost  and  m«>st  central 
iMiint  «»f  the  Channel  coast,  has  just 
been  estaMi>hcd  the  lir>t  perma- 
nent Electric  Beacon,  in  the  only 
available  f«»rm  yet  km ^wn— that 
perfected  by  Pnifessorliflnies.  Let 


us  climb  its  taU  tower  and  inspect 
the  wonders  of  the  interior.  Behold 
those  two  little  sticks  of  charcoal, 
exactly  like  slate-pencils  in  size, 
8hai>e,  and  colour,  ]H>inting  at  each 
other,  but  not  quite  touching  their 
points.     Between  them  fl^es  at 
night   the   minute    spark   which 
\'ields  a  light  so  vivid  that  it  can 
be  compared  only,  as  a   contem- 
porary remarks,  to  a  fragment  of 
the  sun.     For  at  those  charcoal 
points  terminate  two  wires  com- 
municating with  the  electric  bat- 
tery below  (that  other  battery  of 
brick    must    henceforth   rank    as 
*Xo.  2*^',  and  those  enormous  en- 
gines generate  and  dart  forth  the 
continual  current  which  bursts  into 
such  wondrous  flash  at  the  small 
I>oint  of  disunion.    Here  is  other 
and  more  delicate  machinery-,  to 
keep  the  points  constantly  at  their 
right  distance  (»f  sepaiatii>n :  for 
the  sticks  of  carbon  waste  gradually 
with  the  spark,  and  must  b-j  re- 
newetl  at  inter^-als  of  about  three 
hours  and  a  half,  requiring  thus  a 
considerably    greater    amount    of 
wakefulness  and  care — to  say  no- 
thing of  science — ^than  an  ordinaiy 
lightnouse    needs  in  its  keepers 
The  chief  est  of  these,  I  take  it,  are 
now  in  be<i  and  ;isleei>— fi>r  with 
them  necessarily  is  the  world  turned 
upside  down— or  we  c«nild  not  fail 
to  distinguish  them,  however  clad, 
fnim  the  6^1  Mrf/^'>«>i>  of  the  desert- 
Strange  that  at  the  remotest  end  of 
the  most  dest^late,  least  approach- 
able, and,  when  apprwicheiL  least 
traversable  wilderness  in  England, 
.should  hang  this  one  brilliant  sfieck 
t»f  the  most  advanceil  civilimtion 
and  refinement  yet  kni>wn  ti»  the 
world.* 

We  must  n«  »w  tuni  ofl"  westward ; 
and  four  more  miles  uf  the  same 
I»lunging  toil  bnn;:s  us  to  the 
*  Holme-beach,'  another  wonder  of 
the  tlosert,  where  a  little  stras^liog 
forest  lit  holme,  or  hidly,  gn»wsup 
marvellously  out  of  the  kXtw  barren 
sliink'lc — the  more  mar\-ellou5ly  aa 
such  trees  are  supixistNi  to  re<]uire 
a  dami)  sidl.  I  take  it  that  they 
were  planted  here  for  ornament,  in 


*  A  *p«cinien  of  thii  light,  with  iu  i]eHcat«  and  cu>stij  machifiorr,  U  on  liev 
the  Mitcni  annexe  of  the  Interaatiunal  Ezhitiuon. 
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spite  of  the  tradition  that  they  are 
indi^geiious  to  the  beach  ;  for  see  in 
what  reguhur  lines  they  stand,  and 
how  close  to  the  remains  of  Septvans 
Oourt,  "where,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  desert,  once  lived  a  great  family 
of  *  that  ilkj'  the  probable  planters. 
For  in  ancient  days  the  Lords  of 
the  Marshes  were  resident  on  their 
manors,  and  the  quarter  was  not  so 
desolate  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

And  now  to  take  such  marshy 
paths  and  roads  as  we  can  find,  and 
to  steer  northwards  again  through 
the  centre  of  the  flat  to  the  hill 
country  whence  we  came.  Tlie 
many  dams  and  walls  which  we 
cross  hereabouts  show  the  gradual 
way  in  which  this  lower  marsh  was 
*inned;'  most  of  those  which  we 
are  now  crossing  bear  the  names  of 
different  Archbishops  who  raised 
them,  fixing  the  date  of  these  en- 
closures to  a  very  few  years.  We 
can  here,  too.  observe  the  various 
systems  of  *  fleets,*  'waterings,'  and 
Spinnocks,'  by  which  the  difterent 
'mnings'  are  drained  and  irrigated. 
And  now  we  re-cross  the  great  ori- 
ginal Khee  Wall,  so  broad  that  the 
nigh  road  occupies  but  a  third  of  its 
breadth,  ariving  thus  again  in  the 
northern  and  more  ancient  half  of 
the  Marsh. 

Who  says  the  district  is  un- 
healthy? Stand  forth,  shades  of 
Lambarde  and  Fuller,  and  give 
account  of  the  words  used  in  the 
flesh !  You,  William  Lambarde,  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  your  country's  first 
topographer,  your  county's  first 
historian,  have  against  this  its 
comer  most  unpatriotically  quoted 
Hesiod^  calling  it  *  Bivd  in  summer, 
worse  in  winter,  and  at  no  time 
good.'  And  you,  Thomas  Fuller, 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  with  your 
morbid  inability  to  resist  a  pointed 
sentiment,  have  ])laccd  it  on  record 
that  Kent  is  divided  threefold,  to 
wit,  into  *  Health  with  Wealth, 
Health  without  Wealth,  and  Wealth 
without  Health,' — classing  the 
Marsh  under  the  last  category.  Walk 
with  us  therefore,  O  ye  misguided 
and  misguiding  soirits,  for  the  next 
few  hundred  yards ;  and  mark  the 
round  ruddy  faces,  the  square 
figures,  and  hearty  Saxon  bearing 
of  the  natives  now  plodding  home- 


wards from  their  labour;  see  the 
plump,  lively  children,  most 
healthily  muddy  and  independent, 
which  come  running  out  to  meet 
their  sires  :  turn  aside  with  us  into 
tliis  churcnyard,  and  read  of  the 
long  lives,  yea,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  man,  lived  by  their 
rude  forefathers,  and  chronicled  on 
the  tombstones; — and  retire,  and 
repent  you  of  those  jrour  mis-state- 
ments. What  spot,  indeed,  can  be 
otherwise  than  healthy  which  is 
constantly  swept  by  such  glorious 
stinging  sea-breezes  as  that  which 
we  have  been  breasting  and  in- 
haling the  whole  day?  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  small,  it  is 
true, — barely  six  thousand,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  whole  Marsh;  but 
their  scantiness  arises  from  no  fear 
on  the  score  of  health.  Such  cares 
and  fears  they  may,  indeed,  deliver 
to  the  sportive  winds  to  waft  into 
the  German  Sea.  A  district  en- 
tirely pastoral  yields  very  little 
demand  for  labour  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
few  shepherds  suflSce  for  half  a 
million  sheep.  Here  is  a  more 
exalted  specimen  of  the  race  of  the 
Mersc-toara,  or  Marshmen,  the 
farmer  of  that  fine  old  manor- 
house  on  our  left : — 

A  gentleman  of  Wales,  a  knight  of  Gales, 

A  laird  of  the  north  countiie, 
But  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly 
rent. 

Will  buy  them  out  all  three ; 

and  he  looks  as  if  he  would — aye, 
and  live  them  out  all  three,  too ! 

And  see  here  the  source  of  his 
wealth,  and  perhaps  of  some  of 
his  health  likewise,  the  magnificent 
flock  of  *  Romneys'  on  their  way  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  A 
fine  large  hardy  sheep  is  that  of 
the  llomney-marsh  breed,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  to  keep— though 
I  daresay  their  owner  wouldn't  tell 
you  so.  I  ffiil  to  admire  the  very 
mongrel  coUey  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  flock.  On  its  breed  of  re- 
trievers, however,  the  district  piques 
itself  very  liighly,  and  sportsmen 
well  know  that  in  sagacity,  and  in 
that  cai)ability  of  being  made  into 
a  i)ersonal  friend  which  is  perhaps 
a  retriever's  best  point,  none  are 
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superior  to  the  black,  curly,  glossy 
retriever  of  Romney  Marsh. 

That  the  population  has  been 
very  much  larger  than  it  is  now, 
we  have  evidence  with  which  you 
must  have  been  struck  in  your  day's 
walk — ^the  number  and  size  of  the 
churches  scattered  throughout  the 
plain.  In  this  its  Northern  half 
alone — an  area  averaging  but  six 
or  seven  miles  each  way,  and  not 
much  larger  than  one  good-sized 
parish,  sucn  as  parii^hcs  are  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — there  are  no 
less  than  fifteen  churches,  either 
perfect  or  in  ruins,  still  standing ; 
and  exclusive  of  those  four  which 
the  town  of  Eonmey  has  lost: 
while  ten  more  are  built  on  the 
hills  immediately  at  its  edge,  and 
extend  their  parishes  into  it.  When 
Hythe,  Romney,  and  llye  were  all 
three  important  harbour-towns,  no 
doubt  this  whole  neighbourhood 
between  them  was  a  very  busy  one, 
and  contained  a  large  amphibious 
population  uniting  the  trades  of 
"wilor,  shepherd,  and  smuggler. 
The  second  demand  only  now  re- 
mains, and  the  supply  has  dwindled 
to  correspond. 

For  the  third-mentioned  line  of 
business,  once  the  most  profitable 
and  most  universal  in  the  Marsh, 
has  at  length  been  thonmghly  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Martello-towers, 
with  their  necessary  garrisons  of 
Coast-guard ;  and  these  batteries,  if 
not  very  formidable  against  ene- 
mies, have  at  least  *  saved  us  from 
our  friends'  in  the  persons  of  the 
lawless  traders  wliich  formerly 
swarmed  here.  Hurst,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Marsh,  and  just  before  us, 
was  long  the  hotbed  of  the  most 
dcsi)erate  i>art  of  this  traffic,  and 
the  six)t  where  it  lingered  the 
latest ;  and  has  indeed  earned  itself 
a  place  in  history  as  the  abode  of 
Hunt,  the  smuggler  and  Jjicobite 
agent,  who  slieltered and  fomvarded 
all  the  spies  and  conspirators  sent 
over  by  James  IL  from  St.  Ger- 
mains ;  and  fonneil  so  gtMnl  a  me- 
dium of  communication  Itetwecn 
the  disaiiected  in  England  and 
their  liead-ciuarters  in  France,  that 
his  Miyesty  s  Opinisition  constantly 
receive<l  earlier  tiding  of  Conti- 
nental battles  and  |K)hcy  than  the 


Government  itself.  His  den  was 
finally  routed  out  after  Sir  George 
Barclay's  assassinationplot. 

Here,  too.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was 
taken  in  his  attempt  to  escape  by 
the  same  medium. 

Could  there  be  a  finer  place  for 
a  hue  and  cry  than  the  Marsh  1 
They  chased  him  across  it  into 
Romney^  and  there  he  was  caught 
Hurst  House  we  will  take  on  our 
way  up  the  hill,  for  the  gloomy 
old  den  is  still  standing,  and  to 
this  day  suggests  *  treasons,  strata- 
gems, and  spoils'  in  its  very  look. 
And  so  we  can  regain  our  carriage 
at  Lymne  along  the  top  of  the  clifik 
But  my  bearings  are  beginning  to 
become  lost  in  the  dusk,  and  we 
must  seek  a  human  fingerpost 
Here  comes  an  opportune  native : 
let  us  inquire  of  the  descendant  ot 
a  hundred  smugglers. 

*Ta  Hurst?  Well,  ya've  mistook 
de  rawd  gran-able !  Ya  must  goo 
roun  wher  d'ol-ooman's  a  carrin 
coal  in  a  shawl  by  de  alls  yon  an 
den  stiver  crass  de  gratten  an  over 
dem  wattles  by  de  sheen  an  cater 
along  dem  swathes  a  strah  an  torda 
dat  scoggin  atop  a  de  toll  an  den 
crass  de  oridge  an  up  bydegort 
maxle.  But  blame  ww  if  ya  won't 
faind  it  howghed  lishy,  its  terr-ahle 
clod^  sure  along  dat  sole ;  an  an 
orchid  ellinge  sart  a  place  when  ym 
git  ther.     Goodnight,  sir* 

There,  are  you  much  the 

wiser  1  Oh,  it's  plain  enough.  Past 
that  woman  at  the  public-house 
door  with  the  wooden  tub  in  her 
liaiid,  through  the  stubble-field 
and  over  the  hurdles  by  that 
threshing-machine,  acn>ss  where ' 
those  rows  of  straw  are  lyin;;,  and 
towards  the  clump  with  the  churcb- 
vane  peeping  over  it,  and  so  over 
the  miliUiry  canal  and  up  the  hill 
by  that  great  muck-heap.  We 
shall  do  very  well  now;  but  it 
does  look  like  rather  swampy  walk- 
ing near  the  pond,  as  he  says. 

Yes,  that  is  really  a  niilway- 
whistle  in  the  Marsh !  W\^  hear  it 
now  that  the  day's  wind  has  sunk, 
froin  that  disUint  c«»rner  near  Rye, 
which  we  have  not  visited.  'Tnide's 
unfiH^liM;,'  train*  has  leapt  the  wall 
of  '»li'  %ad  ^Minetnited  one  comer 
1         e  district,  adnl- 
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terating  its  simple  and  unsophisti- 
ca^;ed  inhabitants,  over-ridmg  its 
venerable  manners  and  customs, 
destroying  all  the  romance  and 
poetij  of  the  country  side,  and — 
juid,  in  short,  doing  it  all  tne  pos- 
sible sood  in  the  whole  world ! 
*  Apledore  Station,'  by  which  men 
were  wont  to  understand  only  the 
camp  before-mentioned  from  which 
the  Danes  marauded,  now  stands 
for  something  widely  different 
erected  just  underneath  it — stands 
for  the  one  opening  by  which  arrive 
education,  trade,  comfort,  pros- 
iwritv,  civilization, — everytning  of 
whicn  such  a  neighbourhood  as 
this  feels,  or  suffers  without  feeling, 
the  most  pressing  need  Already 
do  the  natives  recognise  its  advan- 
tage in  a  greatly  improved  market 
for  their  land,  their  sheep,  their 
fiah,  their  very  ducks,  and  in  a 
general  enlargement  both  of  in- 
eomes  and  minds.  Already  have 
most  of  them  visited  regions 
whither  their  sires'  sober  -washes 
never  learnt  to  stray,  and  brought 
back  unprecedented  lore;  some 
have  even  wandered  so  far  as  the 
metropolis  itself,  but  these  are  as 
yet  in  advance  oi  their  age,  and  are 
r^arded  with  suspicion  by  their 
feUows.  Return  hither  in  a  few 
years,  and  you  shall  ask  your  way 
to  Hurst  with  as  good  a  chance  of 


understanding  the  answer  as  if  you 
had  put  such  a  question  in  £el- 
^via.  If  the  Marshes  are  no 
longer  gaining,  the  level  of  the 
Marshmen  at  least  is  being  raised, 
and  the  Sixth  Quarter  will  soon 
have  amalgamated  with  the  !Flrst 
And  see  where  bursts  suddenly 
upon  us  the  dazzling  flash  from  the 
Ness  Beacon, — true  harbinger  of 
the  enlightenment  in  store,-ypene- 
trating  the  thickly  rising  mists  of 
the  flat,  and  brilliant  to  its  remotest 
comer.  Can  we  take  our  last  view 
from  the  clifi^  under  better  auspices 
than  these? — when  eyes  and  ears 
are  alike  full  with  the  piercing 
evidences  of  the  advancing  era^  in 
which  Bomney  Marsh  snail  be 
'reclaimed'  afresh,  and  in  a  better 
sense  than  once  by  Pagan  pro- 
consuls or  even  Christian  Arch- 
bishops. 

Here  is  the  carriage; — we  shall 
just  catch  the  night  express  at 
Ashf  ord,  and  in  an  nour  or  so  you 
will  be  back  in  London  and  the 
whirl  of  business,  and  no  longer 

in  Kent  and  Christendom 

Among  the  Muses. 

— Good  bye ;  and  I  trust  you  are  at 
least  none  the  worse  for  your  day's 
walk  and  your  Sixth-Quarterly 
Review. 

T.  G.  F. 
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THIE  ventured  in  a  recent  nnm- 
'»  ber  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  history  of  mesmerism, 
table-turning  and  table-talking, 
spirit-rapping,  and  the  kindred 
manifestations  which  have  found 
so  much  favour  of  late  in  certain 
circles,  furnish  evidence  very  little 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  and 
good  sense  of  English  society  at 
the  Dresent  day.  On  a  review  of 
all  tnat  has  been  said,  done,  and 
written  on  these  subjects  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  hearing 
what  one  does  hear  every  day  of 
the  people  who  frequent  the  exhi- 
bitions of  so-called  mediums 'im- 
ported, it  is  some  comfort  to  ttiink, 
lor  the  most  part^  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  land 
of  Bunkum  and  Bamum,  one  is 
driven  to  the  unwelcome  conclu- 
sion that  the  spread  of  education 
and  what  is  usually  styled  .general 
enlightenment,  afiords  absolutely 
no  security  whatever  against  the 
most  extravagant  and  even  childish 
superstition.  Nor  is  there  any 
good  reason  for  expecting  that 
they  should  do  so.  Lord  Macaulay 
long  ago  disposed  of  tliat  fallacy : — 

A  yery  common  knowledge  of  history 
(he  remarks),  a  very  little  obserration  of 
life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning, 
no  sagacity,  affords  a  security  a^^ainst  the 
greatest  errors  on  sabjects  relating  to  the 
invisihle  world.  •  *  •  Johnson,  incredu- 
lous on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready 
believer  in  miracles  and  apparitions. 
He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian  ;  but  he 
was  willing  to  believe  in  the  second 
sight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  ;  but  he  was  willing 
to  believe  in  the  Cock-lane  ghost.  For 
these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at  any  vagaries  of  superstition.  We  have 
seen  men,  not  of  mean  intellect  or  neg- 
lectedk  condition,  but  qualified  by  their 
talents  and  .\cquirements  to  attain  emi- 
nence either  in  active  or  speculative  ])ur- 
suits,  well  read  scholars,  expert  logicians, 
keen  observers  of  life  and  manners,  pro- 
phesying, interpreting,  talking  unknown 
tongues,  working  mimculous  cure^  com- 
ing down  with  messages  from  God  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  have  seen  an 
old  woman,  with  no  talents  beyond  the 


cunning  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  with  the 
education  of  a  scullion,  exalted  into  a 
prophetess,  and  surrounded  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of 
whom  were,  in  station  and  knowledge, 
immeasurably  her  superiors ;  and  all  this 
in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  all  this 
in  London.  Yet  why  not  ?  For  of  the 
dealings  of  GK>d  with  man  no  more  has 
been  revealed  to  the  nineteenth  century 
than  to  the  first,  or  to  London  than  to 
the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides.  It 
is  true  that  in  tho.se  things  which  concern 
this  life  and  this  world,  man  constantly 
becomes  wiser  and  wiser.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that,  as  respects  a  higher  power 
and  a  future  state,  man,  in  the  language 
of  Goethe's  scoffing  fiend,^ 

'  bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  schlag, 
Und  ist  so  wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten 
tag.- 

All  this  is  very  applicable  to  the 
present  day.  We  look  back  with 
serene  and  contemptuous  pity  on 
the  belief  of  our  forefathers  in 
witches,  or  in  the  baleful  influence 
of  the  evil  eye  ;  we  shudder  at  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  a  cottager 
who  goes  to  consult  a  *  cunnmg 
man  *  or  a  '  wise  woman  *  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  daughter's  fits,  or  the 
failure  of  the  hopes  of  his  dairy ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  we 
hear  of  ladies  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, wives  of  statesmen,  ladies 
wlio  lay  claim  to  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  profess  to  teach  the 
world,  listenuig  with  implicit  faith 
to  the  dreams  and  pretended  reve- 
lations of  an  hysterical  girl  in  a 
'mesmeric  trance,*  disclosing  the 
seat  and  causes  of  a  hidden  disease, 
and  prescribing  the  remedies  to  be 
employed  in  tne  treatment  of  it  I 
What  right  have  people  who  coun- 
tenance such  imi)ostures,  to  laugh 
at  the  servant  girl  who  invests  her 
savings  in  crossing  a  gii>sv*rt  palm 
to  have  her  fortune  told?  with 
what  face  can  they  lecture  her  for 
her  folly]  We  smile  when  we  read 
an  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
a  noble  family  in  the  midland 
counties,  reconliiig  the  fate  of 
*two  sonnes,  both  which  dyed  in 
their  infancy  by  wicked  practice 
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and  sorcery ;'  but  was  not  the 
l>elief  whicn  dictated  that  inscrip- 
tion  at  least  as.  rational  as  that 
'which  holds  that  *  table-moving ' 
18  '  an  intelligent  power,  that  it  is 
an  obedient  power ;  and  that  it  is, 
when  its  effect  is  manifested  in  an 
msensate  piece  of  wood,  as  a  table, 
a  supernatural  one  ?^  Yet  this  is 
the  doctrine  gravely  broached  by  a 
man  whom,  from  the  designation 
appended  to  his  performance,  we 
presume  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England!  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  the  line  of 
argument  he  would  adopt  to  reason 
a  parishioner  out  of  the  belief  that 
old  women  turn  themselves  into 
hares  and  ride  on  broomsticks,  or 
bewitch  their  neighbours'  cattle. 
We  gladly  believe  that  Messrs. 
Godfrey  and  Gillson  stand  almost 
alone  on  the  sublime  height  of  cre- 
dulity and  absurdity  which  they 
seem  to  have  attained  •  but  they 
have  a  sufficient  numoer  of  fol- 
lowers, though  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance, among  the  educated  classes, 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  super- 
stition finds  its  ready  votaries  in 
the  higher  as  in  the  humbler  ranks, 
and  conseG[uently  that  the  spread 
of  education  offers  no  security 
against  the  prevalence  of  delusions 
as  monstrous  as  any  of  those  which 
excite  our  wonder  in  the  records  of 
past  generations.  Tlie  superstitions 
of  different  classes  will  of  course 
assume  different  forms,  more  or 
less  in  harmony  with  their  feelings, 
their  prejudices,  their  habits  of 
life.  We  do  not  anticipate  that 
revivals,  for  instance,  will  ever 
make  their  way  among  the  higher 
classes,  in  this  country;  at  any  rate, 
we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  day 
when  the  crinolined  and  flowered 
occupants  of  the  pews  in  Wast-end 
chapels  will  be  *  struck  down '  and 
lie  *  in  agonies  of  penitence,'  calling 
for  heaven's  mercy!    Possibly,  if 


we  dare  hint  the  suggestion,  there 
is  too  much  of  reality  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  movement,  wild  and 
mistaken  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  to 
permit  us  to  dread  anything  so 
distressing  to  the  nerves  of  aristo- 
cratic refinement ;  for  after  all,  it 
is  one  thing  to  be  writhing  on  the 
ground  in  tortures  of  mind  and 
body,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
religious  impulse,  however  extra- 
vagant and  misdirected,  and  an- 
other to  sit  in  a  well-warmed  and 
cheerful  drawing-room,  watching 
the  vagaries  of  insoirea  tables,  or 
to  contemplate,  in  tne  dim  light  so 
essential  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene,  the  aerial,  though  not  un- 
substantial, forms  of  gentlemen 
floating  amid  sympathetic  furni- 
ture, or  to  listen  for  most  mundane 
communications  from  the  spirit 
world.  It  matters  little,  however, 
what  form  it  may  assume:  the 
superstition  is  at  least  equal,  the 
foUy  far  greater;  for  really, 
making  every  allowance  for  our 
profound  ignorance  of  the  unseen 
world,  one  scarcely  expects  edu- 
cated people  to  become  such  easy 
dupes  of  so  transparent  and  so  pur- 
poseless a  delusion. 

It  would  need  far  more  space 
than  we  have  at  our  command  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  mesmer- 
ism in  its  various  branches,  or. 
more  properly,  with  its  kindred 
subjects,  variously  known  as  ani- 
mal magnetism,  electro-biology, 
clairvoyance,  odylism,  hypnotism, 
or  artificial  somnambulism.  They 
have  already  been  discussed  at 
great  length  in  different  publicar 
tions,  by  persons  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  their  pretensions  and 
claims  to  our  acceptance,  and  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  on  the  phy- 
sical and  psychological  phenomena 
which  they  present.  And  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  linger  over  them 
since    these    mesmeric    theories. 


*  Table- Tuminf/  Tested^  and  Proved  to  he  the  Result  of  Satanic  Agency.  By 
Rev.  N.S.  Godfrey,  S.C.L. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  the  names  of  two  more  productions  illustrative  of  the 
march  of  modem  intelligence  : 

Table-Turning :  the  DevWs  Modern  Masterpiece  :  being  the  Result  of  a  Course 
of  Experiments.     By  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey. 

Table-Talking:  Disclosures  of  Satanic  Wonders  and  Prophetic  Signs:  a  Word 
to  the  Wise.    By  Rev.  E.  Gillson,  M.A. 
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whatever  their  value,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  have  to  a  great 
extent  ceased  to  occupy  the  popu- 
lar attention,  and  have  given  place 
to  lower  forms  of  delusion,  fo 
follies  and  impostures  devoid  of 
all  scientific  interest,  except  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  studying  the 
weaknesses  and  hallucinations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  can 
scarcely  lay  claim  even  to  a  basis 
of  truth  and  reason  on  which  to 
rest  their  presumptuous  and,  we 
must  add,  unhallowed  assumptions. 
For  although,  without  question, 
there  has  been  much  of  gross  cre- 
dulity and  not  a  little  of  collusion 
and  imposture  mixed  up  with  the 
performances  of  the  professors  of 
mesmerism  and  biology,  especiallv 
with  regard  to  clairvoyance  in  all 
its  branches,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  the  truth  of  many  of  the 
facts  asserted,  nor  the  existence  in 
many  cases  ol  a  real  power  in  the 
oi)erator  over  the  persons  sub- 
mitted to  his  influence.  Nor  do 
we  shrink  from  avowing  the  con- 
viction that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
well-authenticated  phenomena  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  refe- 
rence to  any  known  physiological 
laws,  though  tliehe  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  number  for 
which  a  marvellous  and  even  super- 
natural character  is  claimed.  That 
magnetism — for  so,  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  designation,  we  must  be 
content  to  call  it— has  produced  a 
cataleptic  condition  analogous  to 
Bomnainbulism, — that  one  of  its 
effects  is  insensibility  to  pain. — 
and  that  it  has  been  found  capaole 
of  imparting  great  acutencss  to 
some  of  the  faculties,  physical  and 
intellectual,  are  facts  which  we  con- 
ceive do  not  admit  of  dispute.  All 
this,  however— and  our  admissions 
have  been  sufficiently  liberal— is 
verjr  different  from  the  marvels  we 
are  invited  to  believe,  the  i)ervad- 
ing  infiuence  of  the  *  odylic  force,' 
— the  ^projMjrties  analogous  to 
those  of  the  magnet*  residing  in 
the  human  body,  and  cai)able  of 
*  acting  on  matter,  animate  and  in- 
animate, at  a  great  distance,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  inter- 
mediate boily* — the  visions,  revela- 
tions, and  vaticinations  of  sickly 


and  hysterical  girls — ^the  power  of 
reading  the  contents  of  sealed 
letters  and  of  describing  things 
and  places  which  they  have  never 
seeUj  and  the  other  impudent  pre- 
tensions of  the  clairvoyants,— pre- 
tensions which  have  been  shown  in 
a  multitude  of  instances  to  rest 
entirely  on  collusion,  while  for  the 
remainder  the  evidence  is  most  un- 
satisfactory and  inconclusive. 

The  mention  of  the  communica- 
tion of  mental  impulses  to  inani- 
mate matter  leads  us  b^  a  natural 
transition  to  Table-turning.  Here 
we  certainly  reach  the  climax  of 
absurdity.  Eight  or  ten  people, 
sitting  gravely  round  a  large  table 
with  their  hands  upon  it,  expecting 
it  to  move  without  the  appucation 
of  physical  or  mechanical  force, 
offers  a  spectacle  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  parallel  It  is  not 
permitted  us  to  doubt  or  deny  that 
tables  have  moved  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  edi- 
Mng  occupation,  since  it  rests  on 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  vera- 
city we  should  not  dream  of  ques- 
tioning ;  and  the  &ct  is  a  palpable 
one,  on  which  it  is  impossiole  they 
can  have  been  deceived.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  we  have  never  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  operation, 
though  we  have  frequentlv  seen  it 
attempted  by  professed  table- 
turners,  who  boasted  of  their  past 
achievements  and  entertained  no 
doubt  of  their  i)owers.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  presence  of  a 
hardened  sceptic  was  fatal  to  the 
exercise  of  this  mirific  virtue,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine — we  leave 
it  to  adepts  in  the  art :  in  any  case^ 
the  effort,  when  we  have  seen  it 
made,  has  been  unifonnly  unsuo- 
cessfuL  But  to  concede  the  Jact^ 
and  ascribe  it,  as  we  unhesitatiii^ 
do,  to  the  exertion,  more  or  less 
involuntary,  of  muscular  iM)wer,  is 
by  no  means  sufficient ;  we  are  re- 
c|uire<l  to  believe  in  some  occult 
infiuence  of  a  far  more  subtle  and 
recondite  character.  a.H  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  wliich,  however, 
those  who  think  they  exercise  it 
are  very  ill  agreed.  \V  e  have  heard 
the  belief   gravely  avowed  by  a 
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man  of  sense  and  education  (it  was 
in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 

Shenomenon,  a  fact  which  was  not 
enied),  that  it  was  one  of  those 
mysterious  spiritual  influences 
which  pass  across  the  world  from 
time  to  time,  and  cease  as  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  as  they  appear. 
We  are  far  indeed  from  denying 
the  existence  of  such  influences,  or 
the  possibility  that  they  may  cross 
our  path  at  any  moment;  but 
neither  analogy,  reason,  nor  reve- 
lation justify  the  belief  that 
such  high  influences  are  exerted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  tables 
tumble  about  a  room,  with  i>eople 
Tunning  after  them  like  puppies 
after  a  balL  To  us  there  is  some- 
thing almost  shocking  in  the  idea. 
The  fact  that  tlicse  exhibitions 
usually  took  place  after  dinner 
might  suggest  to  irreverent  minds 
influences  connected  with  spirits 
of  a  difierent  character.  We  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bestow  even  thus  much 
notice  on  this  now  exploded  foUy, 
but  for  its  intimate  connexion  with 
superstitions  of  a  graver  kind. 

When  once  the  notion  had  got 
into  people's  heads  that  there  was 
anything  supernatural  connected 
with  it,  the  transition  was  easv  to 
the  next  phase  of  this  marvellous 
absurdity ;  what  has  been  happily 
styled  a  s<jrt  of  *  cross'  between 

?3irit-rapping  and  table-tuniing. 
he  table  was  supposed,  we  pre- 
sume, to  be  'possessed  by  the 
spirit,  for  the  entertainment  con- 
sisted in  putting  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  it,  *  witfi  directions  that  it 
should  reply  by  turnin;^  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  by  tilting 
over  towards  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  by  rapping  with  one  of  its  feet  * 
and  conversations  were  thus  carried 
on  either  by  asking  such  questions 
as  might  be  answered  by  a  simple 
ye»  or  m/),  or  by  directing  the  table 
to  spell  the  words  of  the  reply  by 
such  metlKxLs  «is  the  experimenters 
should  devise."  The  words  of  tliis 
description  have  been  borrowed 
for  fear  of  error.  The  Kev.  Mr. 
Godfrey,  laudably  anxious  to  cure 
the  world  of  its  scepticism,  nar- 
rates    his     experiences    with     a 


simplicity  that  is  really  astound- 
ing. It  appears  that  he,  his  wife, 
and  curate,  sat  down  with  their 
hands  upon  a  small  round  maho- 
gany table,  which  stood  on  three 
legs.  The  table,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  soon  in  motion.  He 
then  'commanded  it  to  stand  on 
one  leg,  to  move  foi'ward  on  one 
leg,  to  rock  from  side  to  side,  to 
turn  to  him.  to  turn  from  him,  to 
throw  off  a  liat  in  a  given  direc^ 
tion^  (S:c.  kc.  All  these  commands 
it  implicitly  obeyed.'  He  then 
began  to  question  it  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart. 

I  spoke  to  the  table,  and  said,  *  If  yoa 
moTe  by  electricity,  stop.'  It  stoj^ied 
instantly.  I  commanded  it  to  go  on 
again,  and  said,  while  it  was  moving 
'If  an  evil  spirit  cause  yoa  to  movei 
stop.'  It  moved  round  iiithout  stopping. 
I  again  said,  '  If  there  be  any  e?il  agency 
in  this,  stop.'  It  went  on  as  before.  I 
was  now  prepared  for  an  experiment  of 
a  far  more  solemn  character.  I  whispered 
to  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  a  small 
Bible,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table  when  I 
should  tell  him.  I  then  caused  the  table 
to  reTolve  rapidly,  and  gave  the  signaL 
The  BibU  ireu  ffently  laid  on  the  table, 
and  it  inttantly  Mtopped.  We  were  horror- 
struck.  However,  I  determined  to  per- 
severe. I  had  other  books  laid  on  the 
table,  to  see  whether  the  fact  of  a  book 
lying  on  it  altered  any  of  the  conditione 
under  which  it  revolved.  It  went  round 
with  them  without  making  any  difference. 
I  then  tried  with  the  Bible  four  different 
times,  and  each  time  with  the  same  re- 
sult :  it  would  not  more  at  long  as  thai 
precious  volume  lay  upon  it. 

The  party  then  appear  to  have 
adjourned  to  supper,  and  towardii 
midnight  to  have  resumed  their 
experiments.  The  table  was  once 
more  in  motion. 

I  now  said,  'If  there  be  a  bell,  I 
command  you  to  knock  on  the  floor  witk 
this  leg  twice.'  It  was  motionless.  'If 
there  be  not  hell,  knock  twice.'  No 
answer.  'If  there  be  a  devil,  knodc 
twice.'  N«>  motion.  *  If  there  be  not  a 
devil,  knock  twice.'  To  our  horror,  the 
l^  dowly  rose  and  knocked  twice/  I 
then  said,  'In  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  [we  almost  shudder  in  irut- 
scribing  the  words],  if  there  be  no  devil, 
knock  twice.'  It  was  motionless.  Thii 
I  tried  four  several  times,  and  each  time 
with  the  same  result.  I  then  aiked 
other  questkoa. 
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But  we  stop.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
explain  that  the  questioner  was 
not  at  all  astonished  or  perplexed, 
however  shocked,  at  the  character 
of  these  answers  -  for  since  he  was 
possessed  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  addressing  a  *  lying  spirit,'  if 
not  the  arch-fiend  himself,  he  was 
of  course  prepared  to  receive  lying 
answers;  hence  the  ingenious  de- 
vices of  producing  the  Bible  and 
adjuring  by  the  sacred  name, 
which,  if  they  did  not  elicit  tha 
truth,  had  at  least  the  negative 
success  of  reducing  the  enemy  to 
silence.  We  have  not  room  for  an 
edifying  dialogue,  auite  in  the  most 
recent  spiritual  style,  with  a  spirit 
who  spelt  out  his  name  Alfred 
Brown,  narrated  by  Mr.  Godfrey  in 
his  second  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
said  Alfred  (who  we  trust  did  not 
represent  some  recently  deceased 
parishioner  of  irregular  life)  was 
made  to  confess  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing for  the  sins  committed  in  the 
flesh,  and  to  aver  that  he,  whether 
the  spirit  or  the  table  does  not 
accurately  appear,  *  could  not  an- 
swer with  the  Bible  on  him.' 

It  would  scarcely  be  just  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  revelations  made 
to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gillson  through 
the  ^me  agency.  The  orthodoxy 
of  his  creed  as  to  the  personal 
existence  and  presence  amongst 
us  of  spiritual  beings,  good  and 
evil,  is  like  that  of  Mr.  Godfrey, 
uniini)cachable.  He  seems  to  liave 
been  equally  ready  to  recognise 
this  .singular  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion. The  tenor  of  his  questions 
to  tlic  table  indicates  a  wholesome 
horror  of  Popery,  combined,  appa- 
rently, with  stem  reprobation  of 
the  gossip  and  frivolity  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
supposed  to  characterize  society  at 
Bath.  After  some  preliminary  in- 
quiries, some  of  which  *  the  table 
answered  by  quietly  lifting  up  the 
leg  and  nii>pinff,'  he  addressed  the 
follow  ing  st  raigii  tforward  questions 
to  tlie  spirit,  which  had  previously 
announced  itself  to  be  that  of  a 
man:* 


Do  yoa  know  Satan  f — ^Yes.  Is  be  the 
Prince  of  devilB?— Yes.  Will  he  be 
bound  ?— Yes.  Will  he  be  cast  into  the 
abyss  1 — Yes.  Will  you  be  cast  in  with 
him  ?— Yes.  ...  I  then  asked.  Where 
are  Satan's  head-quarters  ?  Are  they  in 
England  ? — There  was  a  slight  moyement. 
Are  they  in  France? — A  violent  move- 
ment. Are  they  in  Spain  T  —  Similar 
agitation.     Are  they  at  Rome  ?  —  The 

table  literally  seemed  frantic Do 

you  know  the   Pope? — The   table  was 
yiolently  agitated. 

He  next  tried  Mr.  Godfrey;'s 
experiment  with  the  Bible;  it  is 
needless  to  say  with  precisely  the 
same  result.  The  questioning  was 
then  resumed. 

I  inquired  if  many  devils  were  posted 
in  Bath.  He  rephed  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  rapid  knocking  of  the  three 
feet  in  succession,  round  and  round  for 
some  time,  as  if  to  intimate  that  they 
were  innumerable. 

The  spirit  was  then  desired  to 
rap  out  ids  name ;  but  after  giving 
the  first  two  letters,  was  conside- 
rately stopped  by  Mr.  Gillson, 
*  because  he  had  told  us  that  his 
relatives  lived  in  Bath,  and  I 
thought  it  might  lead  to  very 
painfid  feelings  if  the  name  were 
given.'  All  this  can  scarcely  need 
comment.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
we  are  cheered  by  the  faint  glim- 
mering of  one  ray  of  common 
sense  in  Mr.  Godfrey  s  conclusion 
that  table-turning  ^appears  to  be 
whatever  the  investigator  supposes 
it  to  be ;'  and  that  its  general  law, 
therefore,  is  Lving  ami  Deceit  — 
in  other  woros,  tSatanic  aunury; 
though  we  do  not  feel  sure  that 
we  are  justified  in  crediting  the 
writer  with  more  than  the  un- 
intentional announcement  of  a 
truth  to  which  he  meant  to  atlix  a 
very  different  int€ri)retation. 

We  should  not  have  bestowed  so 
much  time  on  these  lamentable 
absurdities,  but  for  their  extremely 
mischievous  character — a  character 
not  a  little  aggravated  by  the  fact 
already  adverted  to  of  their  being 
presented  to  the  world  as  the 
teaching  of  clergymen  of  theChurch 


*  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  these 
curious  doiumentf,  we  are  indebted  fur  the  extracts  given  above  to  the  i»ages  of  a 
contemporary,  whose  accuracy  may  l>e  implicitly  relied  on. 
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of  England,  whom,  however,  we 
willingly  believe  to  have  been  de- 
laded  ranatics,  and  to  have  been 
free  from  the  cuilt  of  deliberate 
imx>ostnre,  which  is  more  than  the 
utmost  charity  can  assume  of  some 
of  the  more  recent  professors  of 
this  modem  necromancy.*  The 
spirits — ^to  speak  the  language  of 
the  initiated — did  not  long  confine 
themselves  to  such  bungling  modes 
of  communication  as  knocking 
about  tables.  Tliey  soon  vouch- 
safed to  enter  into  more  direct 
relations  with  the  faithful,  though 
it  mast  be  admitted  that  they  have 
retained  a  strong  predilection  for 
disturbing  furniture  (can  it  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pations while  denizens  of  earth  ?) 
and  indeed  that  their  manifesta- 
tions on  the  whole  partike  more 
largely  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated of  a  material  character. 
The  first  *  medium'  who  obtained 
much  note  in  this  country  was  Mr. 
Home,  whose  name  one  has  also 
heard  in  connexion  with  certain 
proceedings  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
it  Is  possible  he  may  have  aspired 
at  filling  the  place  of  Ullomme 
Rouge,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  the 
founder  of  the  imperial  dynasty. 
Whether  it  is  that  his  fame  has 
been  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Foster  and 
other  less  modest  professors,  or 
whether  he  has  in  some  measure 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  arena, 
at  all  events  he  has  been  of  late  in 
comparative  obscurity.  His  name 
is  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  pages 
of  the  Spiritual  Magazine.  But  it 
is  not  very  long  since  one  heard 
in  every  d^a^ving-room  marvellous 
tales  of  tables  and  sofas  floating, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between 
heaven  and  earth — in  mortal  lan- 
guage, between  the  ceiling  and  the 


floor — executinj^,  we  believe,  mystic 
movements  with  the  sylph-like 
form  of  Mr.  Home  himself  as 
Coryphaeus.  But  a  slight  investi- 
gation sufiiced  to  show  that  these 
marvels  were  only  enacted  under 
special  conditions.  It  was  alwajrs 
in  Mr.  Home's  own  house  or  in 
that  of  some  person  who,  if  not  an 
accomplice,  was  at  all  events  an 
implicit  believer  in  his  super- 
natural powers,  and  allowed  nim 
free  scope  for  his  preparations. 
The  room,  too,  was  invariably 
partiallv  darkened — a  precaution 
adopted  by  all  *  mediums' — and 
other  accessories  were  employed 
calculated  to  excite  the  ner^-es  and 
obscure  the  little  remaining  judg- 
ment of  people  who  came  predis- 
posed to  accept  with  unquestioning 
faith  everything  they  fancied  they 
saw  or  heard,  or  were  told  that 
they  were  to  see  and  hear.  Were 
Mr.  Home  to  walk  into  a  strange 
house  in  broad  daylight  and  there 
to  perform  liis  wonders  in  the  pre- 
sence of  unprejudiced  and  com- 
petent witnesses.  Ins  pretensions 
would  rest  on  very  different 
grounds.  What  our  conclusion 
would  be  in  that  case,  and  where 
we  should  find  refuge  from  the 
necessity  of  admitting  his  claims, 
it  is  (juite  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say,  since  he  has  never  hazard^ 
any  such  attempt,  and  we  dare 
venture  to  assert  that  he  never  wilL 
Meantime  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sume that  the  alleged  facts  are 
substantiated;  even  if  they  were, 
they  would  not  be  in  the  least  more 
wonderful  than  many  of  the  tricks 
which  any  clever  iuggler  performs 
by  sleight  of  hand  with  the  aid  of 
proper  apparatus,  nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  such  apparatus  is  not 
employed    Tlie  factSy  we  repeat, 


'  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Berlin,  Dec.  ii,  1861,  appears  to 
bhow  that  this  |>articular  superstition  is  still  alive: — *He,'  a  certain  Baron  Voa 
Reichenbacb,  *says,  "The  answers  were  rapped  by  the  foot  of  the  table  in  a 
brightly-ligbtod  room.  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  rapping  could  not  be 
prevented,  and  for  this  purpose  I  leaned  with  my  breast  against  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
table,  taking  hold  of  two  others  with  both  hands,  and  pressing  them  down.  The 
rapping  of  the  feet  ceased  ;  but  the  rapping  continued  above  me  on  the  top  of  the 
table.  ■  All  at  once,  and  with  a  certiiin  jerk,  the  table  dragged  me  forward,  with  the 
carpet  on  which  it  Rtoo<l—  and  I  lay  prostrate  in  the  middle  of  the  room.** '  Then 
follows  some  unintelligible  rhapsody  about  the  'emanation  of  the  odic  element,'  &c, 
Tvhich  we  willingly  spare  our  readers. 
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are  not  substantiated ;  for  it  is  a 
complete  mistake  to  imagine  (and 
the  remark  is  one  which  it  is  most 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  in  pur- 
suing inquiries  of  this  nature)  that 
the  respectability,  honesty,  and 
good  faith  of  a  witness  are  in  any 
way  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his 
accuracy  in  reporting  a  matter  of 
fatct.  Great  allowances  must  be 
made  for  want  of  observation,  for 
credulity,  and  the  many  other 
mental  defects  which  more  or  less 
incapacitate  a  large  proportion — 
perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  the 
large  majority,  of  persons  of 
average  ability  and  information,  for 
reporting  correctly  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard,  and  still  more  cer- 
tainly render  them  incompetent  to 
form  a  right  judgment  on  the 
results  of  such  observation  as  thev 
do  possess.*  Another  of  Mr.  Home  s 
penormances  consisted  in  placing 
a  cold  hand  in  that  of  the  person 
wishing  for  communication  with 
the  spirit  world,  which  hand  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  some  de- 
parted friend  or  relative  secretly 
thought  of  by  the  victim  of  the 
operation.  The  delusion  was  aided 
by  the  darkened  room  and  the 
other  usual  mysterious  aj)pliances. 
We  have  heard  a  story  of  an  illus- 
trious lady  who  submitted  herself 


to  this  experiment,  and  found 
placed  in  her  hand  beneath  a  table 
two  hands  successively,  which  she 
recognised  as  those  of  her  father 
and  a  child  which  she  had  lost  in 
its  infancy.t  It  needs  no  very 
deep  acc^uaintance  with  psycholo- 
gical science  to  know  that  excited 
nerves  acting  on  a  sensitive  and 
affectionate  mind  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient explanation,  without  having 
recourse  to  anytiiing  more  mar- 
vellous than  thevul^rest  sleight 
of  hand  in  combination  with  suffi- 
cient effrontery  on  the  part  of  the 
performer.  But  we  must  hasten 
on  to  the  more  recent  *  manifesta- 
tions;' and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  all  the  records  of  them 
wldch  have  fallen  under  our  notice 
afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
grossest  superstition  in  the  dupes, 
and  of  deliberate  and  profane  im- 
posture in  the  *  mediums.'  These 
are  strong  assertions;  but  we  do 
not  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
establish  them  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  such  of  them  at 
any  rate  as  are  not  themselves  po»-" 
sessed  with  the '  spiritualist'  mania. 
We  had  almost  hoped  to  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  wasting 
any  words  on  Mr.  Foster,  since  it 
ai)i)ears  from  a  noticej  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  ISpirUual  Marjazine 


*  Miss  Nififhtingale's  remarks  on  this  ])oint  are  worth  noting: — 'It  is  a  much 

more  difficult  thing  to  speak  the  tmth  than  ])eople  commonly  imilgLne Govirta 

of  justice  seem  to  think  that  anybody  can  speak  **the  truth,  the  whole  tmth,  and 
nothing  but  the  tmth,"  if  he  does  but  intend  it.  It  requires  many  faculties  com> 
bined  of  obeerration  and  memory  to  speak  "the  whole  tmth,''  and  to  say  ** nothing 
but  the  truth."  .  .  .  Concurrence  of  testimony,  which  is  so  often  adduced  as  final 
proof,  may  prore  nothing  more,  as  is  well  known  to  tho«ie  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
UDobaervaut  imaginative,  than  that  one  person  lias  told  his  story  a  great  many  times. 
I  have  heard  thirteen  persons  *' concur"  in  declaring  tliat  a  fourteenth,  who  had 
never  left  his  bed,  went  to  a  distant  chapel  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  I  have 
heard  persons  in  perfect  good  faith  declare  that  a  man  came  to  dine  every  day  at  the 
house  where  thoj  lived,  who  had  never  dini"*!  there  once ;  that  a  persuu  hail  never 
taken  the  sacrament,  by  wbone  side  they  had  twice  at  least  knelt  at  communion  ;  that 
bot  one  meal  a  day  came  out  of  a  hospital  kitchen,  which  for  six  weeks  they  had  seen 
provide  from  three  to  five  and  six  meals  a  day/ — Stttcs  on  Xunitnj^  p.  60.  Is  it 
possible  to  suspect  that  in  these  Ust  stories  the  writer  is  affording  unconscious 
exemplification  of  her  own  remarks  f 

t  We  desire  to  speak  with  accuracy,  and  are  therefore  bound  t)  say  that  we  have 
forgotten  whether  this  incident  occurred  at  a  »iancc  with  Mr.  Uumc  or  some  other 
professor  of  the  magic  art. 

X  *  We  have  received  letters  from  Judge  Ivlmwmls  containing  such  statements 
regarding  Mr.  Foster,  that,  though  we  have  roasKU  to  K'lieve  him  to  be  a  renmrkaMe 
medium  [a  (lardonable  reservation  in  a  conft- fsii ^n  of  having  boen  duiKtl],  ut-  must 
decline  to  print  any  more  reconls  of  his  mcdiumship.*  Sjnritunl  .1/a^ujinr,  March, 
i86a. 
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that  his  audacious  firauds  are  too 
much  even  for  the  capacious  swal- 
low of  his  friends,  his  charlatanism 
too  transparent  to  escape  even  their 
purblind  vision.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  iu  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject to  omit  all  mention  of  his  pro- 
ceedings; to  do  so  would  be  to 
provoke  the  taunt  that  we  fear  to 
encounter  the  array  of  facts  which 
he  professes  to  all^e  in  support  of 
his  pretensions.  Vet  the  work  has 
in  fact  been  taken  oflf  our  hands. 
The  newspapers  have  been  teeming 
with  letters,  many  of  them  authen- 
ticated by  well-known  names, 
narrating  instances  of  detected 
trickery  or  of  utter  failure.  Of 
these  last  the  most  remarkable  was 
given  not  long  since  in  the  Satur- 
day Heview.  We  cannot  transcribe 
the  account;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  discomfiture  more  ludi- 
crous in  its  completeness.  We 
have  seen  no  attempt  at  explana- 
tion, nor  even  any  denial ;  and  as 
we  have  just  said,  he  is  given  up 
even  by  those  who  heralded  his 
advent  to  this  coimtry  with  ex- 
travagant jubilation.  JDespite  all 
this,  ne  still  finds  j)ersons  willing 
to  pay  their  guineas  for  the  plea- 
sure of  being  duped  and  laughed 
at;  though  (me  would  have  thought 
that  his  clumsy  contrivances  and 
obviously  juggling  tricks  would 
have  been  too  much  for  any  credu- 
lity short  of  that  which  \Ans  its 
fidth  on  predictions  purchased  for 
a  shilling  from  a  gipsy  fortune- 
teUer. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  he  never 
admits  any  one  to  a  sennce  on  the 
first  application:  the  stereotyped 
answer  is,  that  ho  Is  too  much 
exhausted  by  his  medio  mistic 
exertions  to  admitanymc^re  visitors, 
though  others  have  been  seen  to 
enter  the  house  immediately  after- 
wards. An  appointment  is  made 
for  another  day:  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  explain  how  the  in- 
terval is  emi)loyed.  We  cannot 
resist  giving  one  extract  from  the 
Sjnritunl  Jfa(/anrte  for  last  Fe- 
bniary :  it  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  critical  acumen 
brought  to  bear  on  these  sulyects: — 

A  distinguishing  feature  in  the  medium- 
ship  of  &&.    Foster  is  the  remarkable 


readiness  with  which  he  gets  the  relation- 
ship and  names  of  persons  present.  Dr. 
Ashbnrner  communicates  the  following 
incident : — A  gentleman  called  on  him, 
and,  apologizing  for  the  intrusion  on  his 
time,  begged  to  have  from  the  doctor's 
own  lips  a  corroboration  of  some  of  the 
manrellons  phenomena  in  spiritualism 
said  to  hare  been  witnessed  by  him. 
The  doctor  satisfied  the  stranger,  who 
then  requested  to  know  where  he  could 
obtain  a  proof  of  this  extraordinary 
power.  Dr.  Ashbumer  gave  him  Mr. 
Foster  s  address.      At  that  moment  a 

friend  of  Dr.  A.,  Mr.  M ,   entered 

the  room,  and  said  he  was  on  his  way  to 
pay  a  second  risit  to  the  American 
medium.    The  stranger  begged  permission 

to  accomi>any  Mr.  M ,  which  being 

agreed  to,  thdy  at  once  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Foster's  residence  ;  but  before  leaying, 
Dr.  A.  told  his  friend  that  this  gentleman 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  that  he  had  asked 
him  many  questions,  but  had  not  given 
him  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  his  name. 
'I  hope,'  said  the  stranger,  'you  will 
excuse  me  ;  I  have  a  special  reason  for 
withholding  my  name.'  '  I  have  no 
objection,*  said  the  doctor  ;  '  I  care  no- 
thing about  your  name  ;  but  I  wish  my 
friend  to  understand  that  yon  are  a 
stranger  to  me.'     On  arriring  at  Mr. 

Foster's  rooms,   Mr.   M said,    'My 

friend  and  I  desire  to  have  a  sitting  witi^ 
you.'  *  Your  friend  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  F. ; 
'there  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  common 
between  you  ;  why,  jovl  don't  even  know' 
his  name.  Bnt,'  continued  he,  'I  can 
introduce  him  to  yon  :  his  father's  spirit 
stands  beside  him,  whose  name  was 
William,  and  this  gentleman's  name  is 
B.  Ward  Jackson.'  The  gentleman  took 
up  his  hat,  expressed  himself  satisfied, 
and  without  waiting  for  further  evidenoe, 
haAily  departed. 

We  heartily  commend  his  pru- 
dence in  doing  so,  and  not  waiting 
to  be  further  questioned.  Our  first 
impression  on  reading  this  story 
was  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
editor  by  way  of  a  hoax,  and  even 
now  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea,  though  a  more  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  *  Spiritual'  writ- 
ings convinces  us  that  it  was  com- 
municjited  in  eood  faith.  If  Dr. 
Ashburner  really  fails  to  perceive 
the  solution  which  we  should  have 
thought  mast  be  obvious  to  a  child 
of  rirdinary  intelligence,  and  be- 
lieves Mr.  *R  Waid  Jackson'  and 
Mr.  Foster  to  liave  been  strangers 
to  one  another,  we  cannot  but  envy 
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Lim  such  refreshing  simplicity, 
though  we  should  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  acuteness  of  his 
discernment  The  trick  of  writing 
on  the  skin^  which  to  many  appears 
so  astonishmg,  demands  a  word  or 
two.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  give,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  friend^  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
the  following  account  of  his  own 
experience  on  this  subject.  We 
are  bound  to  adnut  that  he  was  at 
first  a  good  deal  impressed  by  what 
he  witnessed,  though  further  re- 
flection shook  his  faith,  and  a 
second  visit  effected  a  cure.  We 
confess  that  we  were  astonished, 
from  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
that  he  should  have  been  imposed 
upon  for  a  moment.  The  seance 
took  place  in  the  evening.  Our 
informant  was  seated,  with  a  com- 
panion, on  one  side  of  a  round 
table,  on  which  were  burning  two 
candles.  Mr.  Foster,  who  was 
standing  opposite,  requested  him 
to  write  any  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  to  roll  the  paper  up  into  a 
small  hard  pellet,  and  place  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  He  did 
so;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  paper,  a.s  he  believed, 
still  Iving  on  the  table  untouched, 
Mr.  i  oster  suddenly  bared  his  arm 
and  displayed  the  name  written  on 
it  in  rather  large  and  straggling 
red  letters.  The  supposed  marvel 
consisted,  not  in  the  aijpearance  of 
the  writing  on  the  skin,  since  it 
was  acknowledged,  though  with  re- 
luctance, that  that  might  easily  J:)e 
effected  by  a  combination  of  che- 
mical and  mechanical  appliances,* 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  actually  was 
the  name  which  had  been  written 
down  in  the  way  above  described, 
although,  as  the  writer  believed, 
the  *  medium'  had  had  no  oppor- 


tunity of  seeing  it  We  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  paper  had  been 
changed  and  examined  while  his 
attention  was  diverted  from  it;  but 
the  suggestion  was  received  with 
scorn :  *  mpossible  ;  I  never  took 
my  eyes  oflf  it'  But,  upon  cross- 
examination,  it  appeared  that  in 
the  interval  between  placing  the 
pellet  on  the  table  ana  the  exhi- 
oition  of  the  bare  arm,  the  table 
had  suddenly  be^n  to  rock — the 
work  of  the  spints,  of  course,  as 
they  entered  tne  room.  The  un- 
expected movement  surprised  the 
sitters  into  putting  out  their  hands 
to  steady  the  candies,  which  seemed 
in  danger  of  falling,  and  (need  we 
add  1)  gave  the  performer  just  the 
chance  which  he  required.  We 
should  have  thought  that  no  one 
who  had  ever  heard  of  'thimble- 
rig'  could  possibly  have  been  de- 
ceived for  a  moment  by  so  trans- 
parent a  piece  of  juggling.  Yet 
here  was  a  man  of  sense  and  ability, 
well  acquainted  with  the  world,  an 
experienced  lawyer,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  evidence,  who  for  a  time 
most  certainly  was  deceived,  simply 
because  he  went  predisposed  to 
believe  what  he  was  going  to  sect 
What  wonder,  then,  if  those  in 
whom  almost  every  one  of  these 
conditions  are  wanting,  and  who, 
besides,  are  craving  for  excitement, 
fashionable  ladies  and  shallow- 
minded  gobemouches  of  the  other 
sex,  are  prepared  to  swallow  any 
conceivable  amount  of  absurdity 
and  imi)osture  ?  And  assuredly  the 
8ui)ply  of  these  articles  is  unlimited. 
There  lies  before  us  at  this  moment 
a  volume,!  resplendent  in  magenta 
and  gold,  which,  though  pubhshed 
in  London,  professes  to  give  the 
latest  *  Spiritual'  intelligence  from 
the    other  side  of  the   Atlantic; 


*  The  BpiriiQalisii  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  mnch  confideDce  in  this 
porticuUr  phenomeDOD.  '  The  fact  of  letters  or  drawings  being  seen  on  the  flesh  is  of 
itKelf  no  proof  that  they  are  done  bj  a  spirit  out  of  the  bodj.  That  qaeetion  wonld 
have  to  be  settled  by  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  what  was  so  written  or  drawn,  or  by 
other  meanH.  .  .  .  There  is,  pcrha]«,  as  mncb  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  done 
by  the  spirit  in  the  body  of  the  medium,  as  by  the  spirit  of  one  who  has  left  this 
world* ! — Spiritual  Magazine,  March,  i86«.  Some  sceptics  may  deem  a  corporsal 
agency  more  |)robable  than  either. 

t  We  had  noted  down  several  other  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Foster,  but  omil 
them  for  the  reason  above  given. 

t  Sjnritualitm  in  America,    By  B.  Coleman.     London:  F.  Pitman.     1861. 
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and  beside  it  several  numbers  of 
the  Spiritual  Magazine^  a  record  of 
the  current  doings  of  the  Spiritual- 
ists in  this  country  and  in  America. 
A  glance  at  the  advertisement-pages 
of  this  periodical  is  instructive. 
We  trust  we  shall  not  weary  our 
readers  if  we  make  a  few  extracts 
from  both  these  publications  in  jus- 
tification of  the  language  hazarded 
above :  they  shall  be  as  few  and  as 
brief  as  possible.  The  only  diflS- 
cnlty  is,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
pronision  of  materials,  how  to 
select.  The  first  glance  at  Mr. 
Coleman's  book  is  met  by  what  are 
said  to  be  fac-similes  of  two  draw- 
ings of  birds  and  flowers,  certified 
to  have  been  executed  by  *the 
Spirits,'  the  one  in  eight  seconds, 
tne  other  in  eleven.  On  the  merits 
of  the  performances  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell,  nor  to  decide  how 
far  they  indicate  a  high  state  of 
artistic  skill  in  the  spirit  world. 
It  is  comforting,  however,  to  ob- 
serve in  one  of  them  a  page  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  testifying,  we  pre- 
some,  that  the  spirit-artist  was  not 
of  the  same  mahgnant  character  as 
those  which  animate<l  Messrs. 
GSodf rey's  and  Gillson's  tables.  We 
turn  to  the  description  of  the  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  the  draw- 
ings are  said  to  have  been  produced. 
A  small  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  a  shawl 
tied  round  the  legs  *  to  form  a  dark 
chamber.'  Under  this  was  pkced 
a  thin  board  for  the  paper  to  rest 
on,  with  a  m-oper  supply  of  drawing 
materials.  The  medium,  Mrs.  French, 
then  took  some  sheets  of  drawing- 
pai>er,  rolled  them  up  into  a  tube, 
and  breathed  through  them,  to  give 
them,  as  she  said,  the  necessary 
moisture.  The  narrator  then,  at 
her  request,  placed  them  under  the 
table,  while  she  at  the  same  time 
went  (yn  her  knees,  2>ut  her  hcinds 
under  the  cover,  to  spread  the  paper 
autjlat^  and  returned  to  her  seat. 
The  gas-lights  loere  tlien  lowered,  the 
medimn  cried  Hime,'  and  a  scraping 
and  scrambling  was  heard  on  the 
card-board:  in  a  few  seconds  *time' 
was  again  called,  and  the  pencils 
were  heard  to  drop  from  the  hands 
of   the  invisible  artists.    In  this 
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wav  four  pictures  were  produced ; 
and  to  prove  that  they  were  done 
on  the  instant,  it  is  added,  that 

*  th^y  icere  toet  when  taken  up,  and 
that  they  took  some  minutes  to  rfry 
aft<T  they  tcere  in  our  hands.^  We 
tnink  we  remember  to  have  seen 
very  similar  tricks  performed  bv 
village  conjurors,  without  the  ao- 
vantage  of  the  darkened  room  or 
the  excited  imaginations.    Yet  a 

fentleman,  whom  we  presume  to 
e  what  Ids  designation  implies, 

*  Judge  Edmonds,' does  not  hesitate 
to  affix  his  signature  to  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  the  work  of 
spirits  I 

There  are  other  specimens  of 
spiritual  caligraphy,  executed,  as 
it  appears,  on  cardjs,  one  by  the 
shacle  (if  forms  so  substantial  as 
these  seem  to  be  can  be  called 
shades)  of  Beiyamin  Franklin,  and 
two  by  that  of  a  lady  with  the 
poetical  name  of  Estelle,  whether 
that  which  she  bore  in  the  flesh,  or 
adopted  since  her  migration  to 
the  spirit  world,  does  not  appear. 
The  visits  and  revelations  of  this 
lady,    narrated    by   her  husband, 

Mr.  L ,  occupy  a  considerable 

portion  of  the  volume,  and  are  con- 
tinued in  the  Spiritual  Magazine 
for  January  last.  Her  first  ap- 
proach is  thus  described.  ^Tm 
lights  beina  extinguished,  footsteps 
were  heard  as  of  persons  walking 
in  their  stocking-feet,  accompanied 
by  the  rustling  sound  of  a  silk 
dress.'  A  brilliant  apparition  stood 
before  liim,  in  which  he  'recog- 
nised unmistjikeably  the  full  head 
and  face  of  his  wife,'  with  her 
*long  flowing  hair,'  which  *wa8 
whisked  in  our  faces  Tthose  of  the 
husband  and  the  meaium)  many 
times,  conveying  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  if  it  had  been  actually 
human,  natural  Jiair*  A  *  form 
like  a  lace '  then  *  touched  him  sen- 
sibly twice,  on  the  left  side  of  his 
mouth.'  In  other  words,  she  gave 
him  a  kiss.  This  operation,  we 
are  afterwards  told,  without  any 
circumlocution,  was  frequently  re- 
peated ;  in  short,  as  became  a  good 
wife,  at  every  interview.  On  one 
occasion,  *  a  real  pali)ablc  kiss  was 
implanted  on  my  lips  ...  it  was 
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frequently  repeated,  and  was  audi- 
ble in  every  part  of  the  room.*    At 

a  later  period,  Mr.  L writes, 

'  It  is  not  uncommon  now  for  the 
spirit  of  my  wife  to  come  in  form 
and  spell  out  messages'  fby  means 
of  raps]*  *  upon  my  shoulder,  with 
repeated  kisses  and  tokens  oi  love 
so  palpable  that  I  could  not,  if  I 
would,  avoid  realizing  her  presence.' 
We  have  many  more  instances  of 
this  pleasing  kind  of  communica- 
tion, varied,  as  tokens  of  affection 
are  wont  to  be;  sometimes  she 
caresses  his  head  and  temple, 
squeezes  his  hand,  places  an  arm 
across  his  forehead,  cold  at  first, 
but  gradually  growing  warm.  All 
this,  we  repeat,  sounds  very  plea- 
sant; but  an  irreverent  mind 
might  be  tempted  to  ask  why,  if  a 
spirit-wife  can  do  so  much,  she 
snould  not  ^ive  her  husband  a 
little  more  of  her  company,  and 
supply  the  place  of  a  wife  of  flesh 
and  blood.t  Estelle  herself  seems 
to  have  had  some  misgivings  that 
her  proceedings  were  rather  of  a 
mundane  character;  for  she  says 
in  one  of  her  letters,  *I  wish  to 
kiss  you,  to  put  my  arm  roimd 
your  neck.  You  may  call  these 
earthly  desires,  I  call  them 
heavenly.'  We  wish  we  could 
afford  space  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  tliis  lady's  epistolary  style ; 
one  specimen,  culled  from  page 
after  page  of  similar  rubbish,  must 
suffice :  *  Be  undisturbed ;  be  happy ; 
be  free  from  anxiety :  and,  dear  C, 
do  not  wear  silk.'  But  whatever 
*  Estelle '  may  have  had  to  say  to 
her  husband,  one  would  liave 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  would  nave  had  some 
word  of  warning  for  his  country- 
men   just    plunging    into     their 


suicidal  struggle ;  yet  he  comes 
back  to  earth  to  maunder  in  this 
style  to  his  son:— *  Once,  when 
quite  a  lad,  not  being  able  to  find 
my  hat,  I  walked  five  miles  bare- 
headed in  order  to  get  a  situation 
in  a  printing  office.'  This  is  part 
of  a  lecture  on  the  virtue  of  pimo- 
tuality.  Contrast  with  this  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew 

Erophet's  words,  when  summoned 
•om  the  unseen  world  to  reprove 
the  wilfulness  of  the  rebellious 
king:  *  Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
.me  to  bring  me  up?  Wherefore 
dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the 
Lord  is  departed  from  thee  and  is 
become  thine  enemy  1  ....  The 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of 
thine  hand ;  .  .  .  .  and  to-morrow 
shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me.t  Or  again,  compare  with  these 
rustlings  of  silk,  these  perfumed 
tresses,  these  odours  ot  violets, 
these  skirts  of  muslin,  these  inane 
prattlinffs,  the  vision  which  the 
patriarch  beheld  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  which  *  made  all 
his  bones  to  shake:' — *A  spirit 
passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of 
my  head  stood  up ;  it  stood  still, 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof ;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes-  there  was^silenc^ 
and  I  heara  a  voice,  saying.  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
Godr§ 

All  this,  despite  its  transparent 
alwurdity,  is  mischievous  enough  : 
but  there  is  worse  behind.  In  cni^- 
racterizing  the  pretensions  of  the 
spiritualists  as  profane,  we  used 
tne  mildest  wora  that  is  in  any 
de^e  applicable.  In  one  of  their 
puolications,  the  childish  scrawb 
of  which  we  have  given  specimens, 
the  writing  of  names,  often   ill- 


*  It  will  be  obsenred  that  tho  spirits  never  speak :  tbey  write,  and  thej  draw, 
bat  their  oral  communicationa,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  are  effected  by  means  of 
raps.     A  voice  might  be  dangerous. 

t  The  material  nature  of  these  phantoms  is  not  one  of  their  least  remarkable 
characteristics.  One  young  lady's  spirit  cured  an  obstinate  sceptic  by  coming  to  hife 
bedside  and  waking  him  with  a  box  on  his  ear  ;  the  spirit  of  one  W.  Nixon  challenged 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Wilson  to  a  game  at  cards  called  Euchrty  which  he  woo,  as  he 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  adversary's  hand;  a  third,  announced  as  'Squire 
Simmons,'  performed  a  solo  on  the  big  fiddle  ! 

X  I  Sam.  xzriii.  15-19. 
i  Jobiv.  15-17. 
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^dftb  oa  peqile's  arms,  the  school* 
mA  amwings  of  which  we  have  the 
^faoHBimileay*  are  gravely  said  to 
haye  had  their  ^aralld  in  the 
divine  commnnications  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament :— in  the  writing 
spoken  of  hy  David :  '  All  this  the 
Lord  made  me  understand  in  writ- 
ing by  his  hand  upon  me ;'  in  the 
luuad  sent  to  Ezekiel,  wiui  a  roll 
of  a  book  written  within  and  with- 
out; naVy  in  the  handwriting  on 
the  waU  at  Belshazzar*s  feast* 
*  Spirit-drawing  and  writing  are 
evidently  not  modem  inventions  !'t 
In  another,}:  *  Spirit  converse' 
about  kisses  and  embraces,  pictures 
and  silk  dresses,  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  visions  of  angels 
seen  by  prophets  and  apostles,  with 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  blessed 
Lord.^  We  are  not  anxious  to 
write  aown  the  only  fitting  epithet 
which  rises  4o  our  minds. 

But,  it  will  be  said.  Do  you  deny 
the  facts  vouched  for  by  so  manv 
credible  witnesses?  Not  at  all. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of 
many  of  the  appearances  des- 
cribed, perhaps  of  roost  of  them, 
as,  e,  g.f  the  scribbling  on  Mr. 
Foster's  arm;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  large  deductions  are 
to  be  made  for  excited  imagina- 
tions. But,  granting  everything, 
admitting  that  people  actually  have 
seen  all  that  tney  profess  to  have 
seen — not,  of  course,  their  expla- 
nations and  si^positions,  but 
simply  the  phenomena  which  meet 
the  eye — what  proof  is  there  of 
any  supernatural  agency?  If  chal- 
lenged to  explain  these  appearances 
on  any  other  theory,  we  may  reply 


by  addng  for  an  eipUaationcxf  the 
marvels  wrought  by  IVickel»  Hoa- 
din,or  Bpbert,  equaUv  myBterioiiB 
to  the  unimtiatedT  We  liave  seen 
things  quite  as  wonderful  as  any- 
thing described  in  the  publicationa 
we  have  been  referring  to.  fiur  more 
wonderful  than  any  that  nave  ever 
been  authenticated  to  us  b^  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  effected 
by  no  more  recondite  agency  than 
skill  and  dexterity  of  hand^  assisted 
hj  a  few  simple  mechamcal  con- 
trivances.||  But,  it  is  alleged,  there 
have  been  in  time  past  those  who 
have  held  intercourse  with  familiar 
spirits:  why  should  such  inter- 
course be  no  louff  er  posdble  f  We 
are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  denying  that  any  of  those  who 
are  called  in  the  Bible  'wizards,* 
and '  workers  with  familiar  spirits.' 
ever  had  any  communication  witn 
spiritual  beings,  though  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  they  were,  like 
witches  and  magicians  of  later 
days,  half  impostors  and  half  fiuiar 
tics,  who  deceived  both  themselves 
and  other  people.  It  is  at  least 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  only 
one  instance  is  recorded  of  the 
actual  appearance  of  a  spirit  at  the 
summons  of  any  of  these  necro- 
mancers; and  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  form  of  Samuel  really 
stood  before  the  witch  of  Endor. 
she  was  as  thoroughly  frightened 
as  Saul  himself  at  the  unwelcome 
and;  unlooked-for  apparition.  We 
should  like  to  know  what'  would 
be  the  effect  upon  a  'circle'  of 
'believers,'  should  it  please  the 
Lord  of  spirits  suddenly  to  send 
one  to  stand  among  them  in  the 


*   I  Chronicles  xxriii.  to  ;  Szekiel  it  9-10 ;  Daniel  y. 
+  Sjpintwil  MagtKtnej  January,  1861,  p.  la. 

t  Minittry  of  AngtU  RealtMed,  ^^ 

§  Spiritualism  in  Americct,  p.  70.  P""^ 

H  Some  of  onr  readers  may  remember  to  hare  heard  of  a  oirenmstanoe  which 
throws  some  light  on  these  subjects.  The  French  gOTermnent  was  anxiont  to  destroy 
the  prestige  enjoyed  among  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  by  wisarda  and  necromanoers, 
men  who  laid  claim  to  supernatural  powers,  and  supported  their  pretensions  by  per- 
formances like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Egyptian  magioianB  and  £adiaa 
jugglers,  and  who  made  use  of  their  influence  to  exdte  opposition  to  the  French 
authorities.  The  means  adopted  was  to  send  M.  Hondin,  at  the  expense  of  the 
goyemment,  to  defeat  them  at  their  own  weapons,  l^  performing  tricks  which  thej 
were  unable  to  imitate,  and  then  explaining  to  the  Arabs  the  mode  of  operation,  and 
showing  that  no  supernatural  assistance  was  reqpiired. 
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midst  of  their  childish  incantn- 
tions.  We  believe  the  'medium' 
himself  would  be  as  ready  as  the 
Jewish  sorceress  to  cry  out  with 
fear,  and  his  dupes  to  stoop,  like 
Saul,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground 
and  bow  themselves  in  terror. 
The  consternation  would  be  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  gentle 
tremors,  the  flutter  of  mild  excite- 
ment which  welcome  female  figures 
arrayed  in  fashionable  drapery  and 
heralded  by  the  rustling  of  silk 
dresses,  from  the  wondermg  admi- 
ration of  fair  ladies  captivated  by 
the  performances  of  Mr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Home. 

We  wish  we  could  believe  what 
really  was  our  first  impression  on 
reading  these  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties ;  that  it  was  a  hoax  or  bur- 
lesQue,  an  attempt  to  overwhelm 
witn  merited  ridicule  this  one 
amonff  the  growing  follies  of  the 
day :  but  facts  have  compelled  us 
to  abandon  the  pleasing  delusion. 
We  have  met  with  too  many  be- 


lievers, more  or  less,  in  these 
'manifestations' to  permit  of  any 
escape  from  the  unwelcome  con- 
clusion that  the  most  refined  and 
most  highly  educated  section  of 
society  is  as  deeply  tainted  with 
superstition  of  the  grossest  chi^- 
racter,  is  as  much  a  prey  to  the 
impudent  pretensions  of  a  set  of 
impostors  and  fanatics,  as  any 
Scotch  Highlander  who  believes  in 
the  second-sight,  or  any  English 
peasant  girl  who  seeks  to  know 
ner  future  lot  from  a  l3ring  ^psy. 
'  Men  will  get  rid  of  superstition/ 
savs  Goethe, '  when  they  can  shake 
off  their  shadows :'  but  we  have  at 
least  a  right  to  ask  that  the  super- 
stition offered  us  be  respectable. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  regret, 
we  might  say  disgust,  that  a  man 
like  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton— 
the  philosopher,  the  artist,  the 
possiole  Secretary  of  Slate — snould 
nave  thrust  upon  us  such  prepos- 
terous rubbisn  as  The  otrang€ 
SUrry. 
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LETTERS    AND    LIFE    OF    BACON* 


r'  80  rarely  happens  that  any  ono 
in  the  present  day  devotes  him- 
self to  any  single  province  or  sub- 
ject in  literature,  that  wh^n  we 
meet  with  such  instances  of  devo- 
tion we  are  disposed  to  greet  them 
with  no  ordinal^  reverence.  It  is 
recorded  in  praise  of  James  Qo- 
thofred,  that  he  employed  no  less 
than  thirty  laborious  years  upon 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Ck>de ; 
and  no  one,  as  Dr.  Jortin  says, 
ever  thought  the  time  misspent. 
Neither  will  any  one,  we  ima^e, 
who  studies  Mr.  Spedding's  edition 
of  Bacon's  Works,  or  the  recently 
published  Letters  and  Life,  thiuK 
that  his  labour  of  many  years  has 
been  thrown  away.  Cm  the  con- 
trary, he  must  rejoice  that  one 
so  conspicuous  in  history,  lite- 
rature, and  science  has  at  length 
met  with  an  editor  and  biographer 
worthy  of  him. 

It  has  long,  we  believe,  been 
very  generally  known,  by  all  inte- 
rested in  the  projects  of  literary 
men,  that  Mr.  Spedding  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  this 
undertaking.  As  generally  is  it 
admitted  that  he  is  the  first  living 
authority  upon  all  that  concerns 
the  writings  or  the  character  of 
Bacon.  He  is  no  sudden  intruder 
into  the  field.  No  hasty  impulse, 
no  lucky  guess  that  a  re-hearing 
of  Bacon's  case  might  turn  out 
a  good  speculation,  either  for  the 
vanity  or  the  purse  of  his  ad- 
vocate, has  prompted  or  precipi- 
tated    Mr.     Sped!ding's    purpose. 


From  the  first,  he  has  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  conviction  that 
while  Bacon's  rank  as  a  philoso- 
pher has  been  duly  recognised,  his 
character  as  a  man  has  been  mis- 
represented^ and  that  the  common 
portraits  of  him  are  little  less  in- 
congruous than  Horace's'  fandfol 
picture  of  the  human  h^^  placed 
upon  a  horse's  neck.  Error,  indo- 
lence, idle  hearsay,  or  active  scan- 
dal^ have  disfif^red  the  surface, 
orinsinuated  tnemselves  into  the 
substance  of  all  former  lives  of 
Bacon;  and  these  dishonours  and 
disfi^ements  Mr.  Spedding  has 
set  himself  to  remove  for  ever. 
*Who,'  Paley  once  aptly  asked, 
'  can  refute  a  sneer  V  It  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  draw  the  sting  of  an 
epigram ;  and  a  rash  couplet  of 
Pope's,  who  was  by  no  means  nice 
about  truth,  provided  his  sarcastic 
or  antithetical  shafts  hit  the  mark, 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  to 
damage  Bacon's  character  with  pos- 
terity, as  the  grave  assertions  of 
biographers  and  essayists.  'Hsaret 
lateri  lethalis  arundo,'  to  extract 
the  arrow  shot  from  a  bow  drawn 
very  likely  at  a  venture,  often  de- 
mands months  of  research  and 
pages  of  refutation,  before  a  reader 
can  be  brought  to  admit  that  his 
guides  have  been  leading  him 
astray. 

It  is  not  every  man,  said  the 
ancient  proverb, '  who  can  afiford  a 
journey  to  Corinth;'  neither  is  it 
every  man  who  can  rescue  from 
obloquy  the  fame  of  misrepresented 


*  The  Letters  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Bctcon;  including  all  his  Occasional 
Works,  <L'c.  Newly  collected  and  set  forth  in  Chronolocpcal  Order,  with  a 
Commentary,  Biographical  and  Historical.  By  James  Spedding.  Two  Yoliimei^  8to. 
London  :  Lonizman  and  Co.     1861. 
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men.  There  is  an  essay  of  Plu- 
tarch's upon  tlie  ditference  between 
a  flatterer  and  a  friend,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  present  day,  the 
good  Boeotian  might  have  cited 
one  more  example  of  their  diversity. 
In  the  fnendl^  writer  of  the  Life 
now  before  us,  Racon  himself  would 
recognise  a  fitting  vindicator  of  his 
name :  to  the  flattering  author  of 
the  Personal  Hilary  he  might  as 
properly  address  the  question, 
who  hath  required  this  of  thee  V 
Mr.  Spedding  comes  into  the  field 
clad  in  the  complete  armour  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  can  probably 
be  obtained  on  his  subject;  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  hurries, into  it 
witn  such  hasty  gear  as  a  few 
months  spent  in  the  Record  Office 
helped  him  to  tack  together.  The 
lan^a^p  of  the  rightful  champion 
is  simple  and  weighty  as  an  argu- 
ment of  Lord  Somers',  or  a  sum- 
ming-up by  Sir  William  Grant :  the 
language  of  the  intrusive  knight 
would  befit  an  apologist  for  Para- 
celsus or  Peregrine  Froteus.  Mr. 
Spedding  invites  confidence,  Mr. 
Dixon  distrust ;  the  weapons  of  the 
one  are  fact  and  reason;  those  of 
the  otlier,  surmise  and  sophism. 
If  Mr.  HepwDrth  Dixon  be  sin- 
cerely zealous  for  his  hero's  fame, 
he  has  been  most  unhappy  in 
his  advocacy  *  if  he  consulted  with 
his  friends  before  he  undertook 
Bacon's  vindication,  he  has  been 
more  than  commonlv  ill-advised. 
Tlie  clouds  that  obscure  great 
names  will  not  vanish  before  the 
bat  of  a  literary  harlequin. 

Illustrious  men  are  their  own 
chroniclers,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Like  Lord  Herbert  of  Clierbury, 
Anthony  Wood,  Clarendon,  or 
Qibbon,  thev  may  have  ccmiix)sed 
autobiographies  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity  or  vindicate  their  clia- 
racter.  Like  Gray  ( »r  CowjMjr,  again, 
while  conversing  with  their  jfriends 
in  familiar  letters, they  leave  uncon 
sciously  an  image  of  themselves. 
Autobio^aphy ,  In  )wever.  was  rarely 
the  fashion  in  Bacon's  day,  except 
in  such  cases  as  the  crack-brained 
Cardan's,  and  letters  were  mostly 
occupied  with  such  grave  or  cere- 
mimious  topics  as  throw  little  light 
on  the  writer's  character.    Bacon's 


vocation  as  a  statesman,  and  as  the 
kinsman  or  friend  of  statesmen, 
supplies  us  abundantly  with  the 
gi*aver  class  of  documents,  and 
from  his  high  j>osition  ana  his 
signal  misfortunes,  history  also 
throws  light  on  his  career.  Nor  are 
we  without  some  aid  from  familiar 
corresiK)ndence,  but  its  gleams  are 
few  and  uncertain,  though  at  the 
same  time,  when  they  occur,  highly 
interesting  and  characteristic  of 
him.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  all 
these  sources  of  information — 
letters,  speeches,  and  scattered 
memoranoa— are  printed^  after  a 
most  scrupulous  collation  with 
the  originals,  in  chronologicid  order, 
and  elucidated  by  a  running  com- 
ment which  throws  light,  not 
merely  on  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  also  upon  a  considerable 
portion  of  Elizabeth's  reigiL  We 
nave  thus  a  double  advantage :  no 
statement  is  made  without  due 
vouchers  for  it  being  presented ; 
we  are  called  u]>on,  not  to  fancy 
what  might  have  occurred,  but  to 
consider  what  actually  did  take 
place ;  common  report  is  as  little  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Spedding's  pages,  as 
the  gauds  of  fine  writing  or  the 
hollow  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals 
of  idle  supposition.  Yet  there  is 
novelty  enough  in  these  volumes ; 
for  we  are  introduced  to  new  facts, 
or  to  fiicts  previously  known,  but 
newly  combined  by  restoration  to 
their  true  place  and  sequence,  or 
by  such  interpretations  of  tneir 
import  as  were  unknown  to  or 
overlooked  by  former  biographers. 
Bacon  we  are  now  enabl^  to  see,  • 
so  far  iis  the  materials  for  his  Ltfe 
permit,  as  his  contemporaries  saw 
Iiim,  and  even  from^  a  vantage 
ground  which  they  did  not  en- 
joy. A  man  so  constantly  before 
the  world,  and  latterly  so  highly 
placed,  could  not  fxiii  of  having 
enemies ;  and  one  who  united  the 
vocations  uf  a  statesman  and  a 
philoso]>her,  a  lawyer  and  an  his- 
t4)riau,  naturally  subjected  himself 
to  the  suspicion  tliat  in  some  of 
them  he  was  inferior  to  his  con- 
temporaries. The  great  hiwyers  of 
his  ilay  distrusteil  his  legal  know- 
ledge :  the  great  statesmen  doubted 
whether  he  were  fitted  to  walk 
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ftkilfally  among  the  pitfaUs  of 
politica.  His  innovations  in  science 
begat  distrust  of  him  in  philoso- 
phers ;  his  readiness  in  speech  and 
writing  perplexed  the  dull,  and 
provoked  envy  in  the  vain.  We, 
however,  can  discern,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  centuries,  much  that 
was  perplexing  in  Bacon's  own 
time.  We  see  that  he  combined, 
without  injury  to  either,  law  with 
science  and  science  with  states- 
manship, or  if  any  of  them  suffered 
by  such  commumon,  it  was  science 
rather  than  politics  or  law.  We 
can  acknowledge,  on  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  before  us,  that 
the  foremost  sage  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  also  one  of  her  wisest 
<50uncillor8.  Perhaps  Aristotle's 
contemporaries  viewed  him  with 
similar  distrust,  and  deemed  that 
the  anatomist  was  unmeet  to  ad- 
vise Alexander,  or  the  botanist 
to  deal  witli  the  categories.  But 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  have 
long  placed  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  idle  carping ;  and  the  works 
of  the  English  philosopher  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  *  take  all  know- 
ledge for  his  province,'  and  at  the 
same  time  to  sit  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  kings. 

Bacon's  reputation  has  suffered 
not  a  little  from  a  defect  common 
to  biographers  and  historians — the 
propensity  to  try  tlie  men  of  one 
age  by  the  maxims  or  the  j)ractice  of 
another.  Of  all  modes  ot  studying 
history,  none  is  worse  than  that  of 
reading  it  backward.  The  mischief 
done  by  this  inverted  method  is 
always  great  and  sometimes  irre- 
parable. It  is  owing  to  this  cause, 
as  much  as  to  envy  or  direct  mis- 
representation, that  the  portrait- 
galleries  of  the  world  are  hung 
with  so  many  caricatures.  It  is 
the  worm  at  the  root,  the  canker 
in  the  blossom  of  history.  Virtue 
and  vice,  indeed,  are  permanent 
quantities,  nor  is  there  a  more 
pernicious  so])hism  than  that  which 
representstheniasthesubjectsorthe 
creatures  of  circumstance.  It  was 
against  this  sophism  that  Plato  and 
Occam  alike  pointed  their  dialectic 
or  scholastic  artillery  ;  it  was  such 
attempts  to  confound  right  witli 
wrong  that  drew  down  the  wrath 


of  Gato  upon  the  ingenious  Greeks. 
But  the  aspects  of  vice  and  virtue 
are  not  eqiially  steadfast  with  their 
substance,  and  a  man  may  be 
praised  or  blamed  with  equal  in- 
justice, by  weighing  him  in  scales 
of  which  the  weights  are  stamped 
by  a  later  generation.  England,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  greater  number 
of  her  pulpits,  is  not  less  moral  in 
the  19th  than  she  was  in  the  i^th 
century,  yet  in  the  earlier  penod 
public  men  permitted  themselves 
to  do,  and  lost  no  reputation  by 
doing,  many  things  which  now 
would  justly  draw  on  them  general 
reprobation.  In  the  i7th  century 
it  was  not  uncommon  tor  a  judge 
to  receive  gifts  from  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  Sir  Thomas  More 
did  so,  and  no  one  taxed  that 
Lord  Chancellor  with  corruption. 
Bishops  then  held  livings  in  com- 
vitndam ;  yet  it  would  be  dealing 
hard  measure  to  Grindal  or  Whit- 
gift  to  rank  them  with  the  sons  of 
Eli.  Ministers  of  state,  and  cap- 
tains who  had  done  the  state  good 
service,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to 
solicit  and  to  farm  monopolies,  and 
would  have  been  greatly  and  fairly 
surprised  had  the  sovereign  dis- 
missed or  Parliament  impeached 
them  for  such  offence.  Again,  his- 
torians are  often  misled  by  the 
manners,  no  less  than  by  the  morals, 
of  past  ages.  Elizabeth  was  seryea 
at  her  meals  with  almost  Byzantine 
ceremonies  and  addressed  in  lan- 
guage scarcely  less  servile  in  sound 
than  were  tlie  compliments  paid 
by  Statins  or  Martial  to  Domitian. 
let,  did  Burghlcy  tender  to  his 
mistress  less  wise  or  honest  counsel, 
or  did  Raleigh  and  Sidney  fight 
the  worse  for  their  genuflections 
or  their  high-flown  adulation  ? 

Fashions,    like    clothes    grown    out   of 

fashion,  lie 
Lock'd  up  from  use ; 

but  the  historian  should  view  them 
as  merely  fas/iions,  and  not  build 
upon  them  ^ve  and  often  ground- 
less conclusions. 

There  is  another  source  of  error 
which  has  indirectly  affected  our 
estimate  of  Bacon  and  his  con- 
temporaries.   By  reason  of  its  pre- 
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eminence  in  some  respects  the 
Elizabethan  era  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  one  of  almost  super- 
human virtue,  and  sometimes  as 
one  of  exorbitant  and  unblushing 
vice.  The  Protestant  queen,  in 
spite  of  her  strong  tendencies  to 
lay  by  the  heels  such  of  her  sub- 
jects as  protested  too  loudly,  is  ap- 
plauded for  her  perfect  discretion 
m  Church  government,  as  well  as 
for  unerring  sagacity  in  secular 
affidrs.  Infinite  pains  have  been 
taken  to  expunge,  or  at  least  to 
dilute  every  spot  and  blemish  from 
the  surface  of  her  *good  days.' 
But  let  a  Romanist  historian  handle 
it,  and  all  tlds  fine  gold  becomes 
dross  in  lus  palm;  the  maiden- 
queen,  if  indeed  he  suffer  her  to 
keep  that  name,  turns  into  a  virago ; 
her  wise  councillors  into  arrant 
knaves;  her  sea-captains  into 
nirates;  her  administration  into 
Neronian  tyrannv.  Blessed  is  the 
martyr  who  shall  die  at  the  stake 
for  assassinating  Elizabeth:  just 
and  holy  the  Pope  who  pointed  out 
her '  taking  off'  as  a  sure  road  to 
the  martyr's  crown.  So  wrote 
Father  Parsons  at  the  time;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  his  superiors 
rebuked  him  for  his  zeal  We 
are  asked  to  look  at  the  black  or 
the  white  side  of  the  shield :  such, 
however,  is  not  the  way  to  study 
the  Elizabetliau  age  or  any  other 
age  of  history.  The  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  judge  are  each  alike 
at  fault :  if  Bacon  were  the  meanest 
of  mankind — a  fawner,  a  taker  of 
bribes,  a  false  friend — we  shall  not 
mend  matters  by  blackening  llobert 
Cecil  or  Sir  Edward  Coke:  our 
business  is  in  the  first  place  to  as- 
certain what  Bacon  really  did  or 
said ;  and  in  the  next,  to  treat  him 
not  as  a  monster  of  either  virtue  or 
vice,  but  to  do  our  best  to  under- 
stand the  age  in  which  lie  live<l. 
The  moment  the  historian  descends 
from  the  judge  s  chair  to  the  ad- 
vocates table,  he  speaks  according 
to  a  brief,  and  what  he  says  nmst 
be  listened  to  with  suspicion.  From 
this  error — a  more  noxious  one  to 
truth  than  any  of  the  Vulfjar 
Errors  examined  by  Sir  Tliomas 
Browne— Mr.  Spedding  is  exempt 
lie  presses  earnestly  on  our  atten- 


tion the  salient  points  of  lus  argu- 
ment; he  sets  clearly  forth  fibe 
usa^e  and  the  maxims  of  the  time 
he  IS  describing,  but  he  does  not 
colour  either  facts  or  conclusions 
with  modem  opinion,  or,  still 
worse,  with  his  own  personal  sen- 
timents. All  that,  nis  own  re- 
searches— extendhig  over  twice  the 
period  of  silence  recommended  to 
authors  by  Horace — aU  that  former 
labourers  in  the  same  field  enable 
him  to  supply,  he  lays  before  us. 
On  whatsoever  is  old  or  new  in  his 
narrative  he  comments  with  the 
precision  of  one  accustomed  to 
weigh  evidence,  with  the  sagacity 
of  one  skilled  in  sifting  the  grains 
of  truth  from  the  bushel  of  igno- 
rance or  falsehood.  He  steers  dear 
of  the  rocks  on  which  so  many  his- 
torical argosies  are  wrecked — the 
guppressio  veri  and  the  petiiio  prin- 
cipii.  He  does  not  start  with  a 
theory  to  defend :  he  does  not  pre- 
tend that  all  is  fruitful  or  all  barren 
between  Dan  and  Beersheba :  and 
when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
pronounce  judgment,  he  warns  or 
leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  Ms 
own  right  of  private  judgment  re- 
mains intact 

At  a  time  when  so  much  narra- 
tive, historical  and  biographical,  ia 
given  to  the  world,  the  foregoing 
remarks  on  the  province  of  the 
historian  ma^r  be  deemed  needless, 
and  perhaps  idle.  They  would  be 
truly  so,  had  we  not  before  us  so 
many  examples  of  the  abuse  of 
history.  The  fault  is  not  mended 
even  if  it  be  committed  with  the 
best  intentions.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  all  whom  the  world 
calls  great  men  should  prove  to  be 
good  men  also :  but  they  must  not 
be  made  to  seem  so  because  Uie 
historian  has  a  pet  fancy  to  humour. 
The  dramatic  writer  is  justified  in 
painting  ^  men  as  the^  ought  to  be, 
not  iXA  they  are.*  While  we  sar- 
render  ourselves  to  his  illusions, 
we  are  not  really  decciveiL  We 
shall  not  maintain,  after  the  curtain 
has  fallen,  suicide  to  be  laudable 
because  Cato  commits  it ;  or  that 
to  be  genenius  is  better  than  to  be 
just,  because  Charles  Surface  re- 
lieves Mr.  Stanley,  and  does  not  j^ 
lus  own  debts.    Ikit  the  h'<y^rwtn 
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kas  no  mch  inivil^ge.  If  in  pnr- 
wnaA  of  a  tlieoiy,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a  party,  lie  vaaaes  from  the 
Bfcniffht  roiMi  of  &ct — however 
Towa.  it  mav  be,  or  however  his 
aoaTmay  be  oisconraged— into  the 
'Vy-jpath  meadow*  of  sentiment  or 
faction,  he  will  fare  as  Ghristian 
and  Hopefnl  did  when  they  left  the 
atony  way  and  tnmed  npon  the 
amooth  swaixL 

At  present  we  have  before  us 
onlv  the  firat  moiety  of  the  Letters 
ami  the  Life  of  Bacon;  and  must 
await,  but  we  trust  not  await  long, 
the  completion  of  his  story,  m 
these  volumes,  however,  is  con- 
tained an  examination  of  one  of 
the  gravest  charges  against  him— - 
bis  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  To  this  we  shall  pre- 
aently  direct  attention,  since,  if  Mr. 
^edding*s  version  be  admitted, 
one  stain  on  Bacon's  character — 
that  of  ingrc^ude—is  expunged. 
Hereafter  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dealing  with  his  alleged 
venality.  But  before  proceeding  to 
the  Essex  business,  we  must  glance 
at  Bacon's  earljr  life ;  for  when  a 
man  is  labounng  to  rise  in  the 
world,  he  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
be  mean  than  after  he  has  risen  in 
it :  and  meanness  is  one  of  the 
brands  that  common  opinion  has 
fixed  on  Bacon's  memory. 

Mr.  Spedding's  account  of  Bacon's 
earlier  days  is  so  brief  that  we 
should  mar  it  by  further  abridg- 
ment, nor  are  we  willing  to  forestal 
the  pleasure  it  must  afford  to  every 
judicious  reader.  We  shall  there- 
fore presume,  as  facts  generally 
known,  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
Sir  Nicholas ;  that  his  mother  was 
a  sister  of  Lady  Burghley ;  that  he 
was  horn  in  1 560-1 ;  bred  up  at 
York-Louse  in  the  Strand  or  at  Qor- 
hambury;  sent  in  his  thirteenth 
year  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
entered  at  Gray's-inn ;  and  in  1576 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Amias  Faulet,  then  English  resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  France,  as  a 
preparation,  probably,  for  diploma- 
tic life,  in  which  his  own  brother 
Anthony  Bacon  was  already  em- 
barked ;  and  that  the  news  of  the 
Lord  Keeper's  sudden  deathreached 


him  at  Ftois,  Francis  BMxm  being 
then  eighteen  yean  old  These 
incidents  are  related  hj  Mr. 
^ledding  in  giave  and  graceful 
language,  standing  in  as  strong 
contrast  to  the  flourishes  and  fig* 
ments  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  as 
the  st^le  of  Thucydides  does  to 
that  of  the  empty-headed  coxcomb 
libanius. 

First  among  these  facts  let  us 
note  that  Bacon  was  bom  to  fidr 
hopes,  since  his  father  was  at  the 
head  of  the  law  j  his  uncle,  in  mo- 
dem phrase,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasurv;  and  the  Queen's  atten- 
tion had  already  been  drawn  to  the 
promising  lad.  Secondly,  that  by 
Sir  Nicholas's  death  those  hopes 
were  blighted,  and  that,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  a  special  provision 
for  him,  Francis^  the  younger  son 
of  a  second  fiunily,  inherited  from 
his  father  hardlv  a  younger  son's 
portion.  Instead  therefore  of  the 
easy  circumstances  designed,  and 
instead  of  the  early  preferment 
which  the  Lord  Keeper  might  have 
procured  for  him,  Francis  was 
forced  to  be  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  since  he  had  only  a 
fifth  part  of  what  it  was  intended 
he  should  inherit.  His  career  ac- 
cordingly opened  with  the  deeper 
gloom,  because  his  expectations 
had  been  so  different  Powerful 
kinsmen,  indeed,  remained;  but 
the  interest  in  a  nephew  is  not  that 
in  a  son,  and  one,  moreover,  '  the 
son  of  his  father's  old  age,' 

Bacon,  we  now  borrow  an  ex- 
pressive image  from  Mr.  Spedding, 
^Hke  a  general  who,  after  lajdng 
out  the  design  of  his  campa^p, 
suddenly  finds  his  commissariat 
fail,  must  now  re-adjust  his  plansL 
combining  with  them  some  kmdoi 
employment  which  will  pay.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and 
the  less  time  lost  the  better.  The 
law  was  his  most  obvious,  and  on 
many  accounts  his  most  promising 
resource;  and  being  alreadv  an 
ancient  of  Gray's-inn,  he  sate  down 
at  once  to  make  himself  a  working 
lawyer.  If  the  accidents  shonla 
prove  fiivourable,  he  mijo^ht  even 
find  an  advantage  in  it;  if  not,  he 
would  at  least  find  a  snbsistenoe. 
He  commenced,  probably  in  Xrinity 
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Tenn.  1578-9,  his  regular  career  as 
a  student  at  law/ 

With  no  undue  exercise  of  fancy 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  Fran- 
cis Bacon  surveying  from  his 
solitary  chamber  in  Qray's-inn  (his 
brother  Anthony  was  not  to  be  for 
some  time  his  companion)  the 
prospect  before  him.  £v  law  he 
must  earn  his  bread,  for  philosophy 
in  those  days  would  have  starved 
a  hermit,  especiallv  such  philoso- 
phy as  the  budge  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  a  university  would  shake 
their  heads  at  as  an  idle,  if  not  a 
pro&ne  novelty.  Then  as  to  law, 
she  was  at  b€»t  a  harsh  step-mother, 
a  blind  fortune,  having  more  blanks 
than  prizes  in  her  wheeL  More- 
over, in  law, 

Wo  work  by  wit  and  not  by  witchcraft, 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time, 

during  which  time  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  live  in  some  manner 
becoming  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  good  hope 
that  uncle  Burghley  would  not 
neglect  his  wif  e*s  sister*s  child ;  but 
then  my  Lord  Treasurer  was  a  very 
cautious  person,  and  might  con- 
sider that  nephew  Francis  was  as 
yet  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
that  he  might  peril  his  own  good 
name  by  pushmg  on  his  kinsman 
too  fast,  and  perchance  even  get  a 
rebuff  from  Elizabeth  for  Ids  pains. 
And  thus  the  great  problem  that 
VQxes  two-thirds  of  mankind— the 
means  of  obtaining  food,  lodginp^, 
and  raiment  sufficient  for  ones 
station — presented  its  wonted 
prickly  siue8  to  Francis  Bacon. 

From  some  of  the  earliest  of  the 
letters  tliat  have  been  prencrvcd, 
Mr.  Spedding  gathers  what  Bacon  s 
views  and  \w\hs&  were  with  regard 
to  the  ordering  of  his  studies  and 
life. 

His  intention  wu  to  study  the  common 
law  at  his  profeeaion  ;  but  at  the  name 
time  it  was  hia  wiiih  and  hope  to  ubtuin 
some  employment  in  it  which  ahuuld 
make  him  independent  of  ordinary  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  What  the  particular 
employment  was  for  which  he  ho(>cd,  I 
cannot  say  ;  something  prolmbly  con- 
nected wiUi  the  senrice  of  the  crown,  to 
which  the  memory  of  his  father,  an  old 
and  valued  servant  prematurely  loflt,  hit 
near  relationship  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 


and  the  personal  notice  which  he  bad 
himself  received  from  the  Queen,  would 
naturaUy  lead  him  to  look.  It  seems 
that  he  had  spoken  to  Bnrghley  on  the 
subject,  and  made  some  overture,  which 
Burghley  undertook  to  recommend  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  that  the  Queen,  who  though 
slow  to  bestow  farours  iras  careful  always 
to  encourage  hopes,  entertained  the 
motion  graciously,  and  returned  a  favour* 
able  answer. 

Of  the  jealousy  of  the  Cecils,  and 
their  perseverance  in  hindering 
Bacon's  rise  in  life,  we  hear  nothing 
from  Mr.  ^)eddiiig,  a  good  deal 
from  less  scrupulous  biographers. 
With  them,  indeed.  ^  truth,  and 
nothing  but  truth,  is  a  paltry 
consideration.  If  their  fancies 
'  rhyme  and  rattle,  all  is  welL'  The 
first  important  epoch  in  Bacon's 
history  was  his  obtaining  a  seat  in 
Parliament ;  but  before  we  come  to 
it,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
two  subjects  material  to  remember 
in  relation  to  the  narrative  under 
review.  These  are  the  character 
of  the  Queen  herself,  and  that  also 
of  the  times.  To  weigh  either  (A 
them  in  any  modem  balance  would 
be  as  idle  as  to  apply  to  Sir  Charles 
LyelFs  system  of  geology  tests 
derived  firom  Burnet's  Theoria 
tSacra, 

Of  Elizabeth's  character  as  a 
woman,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak. 
Bacon  was  not  on  the  roll  of  her 
lovers,  and  she  would  doubtless  have 
roundly  rated  him  had  he  'penned 
sonnets  to  her  eyebrow.'  Neither 
would  his  years  permit  her  to  rank 
liim  among  the  sage,  grave  men  on 
whom  she  leant  in  i^airs  of  State. 
He  held  apparently  in  her  esteem 
a  place  aiiart  from  contemporary 
statesmen  and  courtiers.  He  was 
not  trusted  like  Burghley  or  Wal- 
singham :  he  was  not  beloved  hf 
her  (honi  m\t  qui  mal  y  pense)  liks 
Leicester  or  hssex:  she  did  not 
siN)rt  with  him  as  with  lli>bert 
Carey  and  *  godson  Harrington:' 
nor  did  he  ntand  in  the  second 
rank  of  adorers  with  lUleigh  and 
others.  She  had  noted  the  pro- 
mise of  the  boy  :  she  awaited  the 
]>erformance  of  the  man  :  and  she 
neither  unwisely  nor  unfairly  pre- 
ferreil  to  office  penions  who  had 
chosen  their  path  ui  life  aC  a  time 
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when  Bacon  was  reading  with 
Whitgift  at  College,  or  riding  in 
the  train  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  from 
Paris  to  Poitiers. 

Perhaps  her  *  yonng  lord  keeper' 
proved  in  his  man's  estate  rather 
pnzzling  to  his  mistress.  With  all 
ner  ^eat  and  good  qualities,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Elizabeth 
had  not  much  foresight  or  much 
imagination.  No  one  in  her  realm 
had  a  sharper  insight  for  the 
actual:  no  one  saw  clearer  what 
men  in  general  were  fitted  for  in 
the  ordinary  duties  of  war  or 
peace.  But  as  to  young  Bacon,  was 
his  vocation  law  or  philosoph;^1 
had  nature  meant  him  to  stand  in 
his  f  ather^s  shoes  9  or  to  be  like  his 
namesake,  Boger.  more  cunning  in 
nature's  realm  than  in  her  own? 
Of  his  abilities  she  could  have  no 
doubt;  herself  had  tested  them, 
and  the  fame  of  them  was  already 
in  men's  mouths.  But  would  he 
screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point?  would  he  be  constant  to  one 
thing  ever  ?  She  might  have  learnt 
that  though  diligent  enough  in 
keeping  terms  and  reading  law 
books,  and  anxious,  as  well  he 
might  be,    for   practice,    yet   he 

fenerally  had  in  hand,  beside 
»racton  and  Littleton,  some  philo- 
sophic toy  or  other,  with  which  he 
unbent  his  mind  after  it  had  *  its 
fuU  freight'  of  cases  and  reports. 

The  trials  and  suiferings  of  her 
early  years  had  hardened  rather 
than  strengthened  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  They  had  given  her 
unusual  force  of  will^  but  they  had 
also  left  her  no  ordinary  share  of 
suspicion  and  vanity.  So  long  as 
her  sister  was  alive,  dissimulation 
was  her  shield  ;  and  after  she  came 
to  the  throne,  she  was  compelled 
to  practise  for  many  years  the 
lessons  she  had  learnt  as  a  subject. 
Her  title  was  doubtful :  her  realm 
was  divided  ;  one  half  of  her  people 
regarded  her  as  a  usurper  and  a 
heretic:  and  all  Catholic  Europe 
awaited  either  her  return  to  the 
true  Church,  or  her  dethronement. 
For  at  least  eleven  years  after  her 
accession  Elizabeth  needed,  and 
perhaps  exhibited,  even  more  than 
the  prudence  of  Augustus  in  hold- 
ing her  kingdom  against  imminent 


domestic  treason  or  fierce  dvil  war. 
To  us  the  latter  glories  of  her  reign 
conceal  in  great  measure  its  early 
perils.  To  ns  she  appears  as  the 
bard  beholds  her : — 

G&rt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old ; 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  line^ 
Her  lion  port,  her  awe-oommandiug  foce, 
Attempeml  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

Sometimes  a  gradous,  Elizabeth 
was  always  a  capricious  mistress ; 
and  her  early  habits  of  distrost, 
combined  with  her  firm  resolve  to 
be  every  inch  a  queen,  and  no^  as 
her  brother  and  sister  had  been,  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  her  nobles 
or  churchmen,  rendered  her  as 
wary  in  raising  the  humble  as  she 
was  peremptory  in  casting  down 
the  proud.  It  was  not  among  the 
least  of  Francis  Bacon's  early  diffi- 
culties to  have  to  deal  with  a  mis- 
tress at  once  so  cov  and  so  firm. 

Moreover,  the  Queen  knew  the 
merits  and  the  f  ailmgs  of  all  who 
aspired  to  her  f&vour  as  well  as 
Richelieu  knew  the  secrets  of  the 
French  nobility,  or  as  Napoleon 
knew  what  was  said  or  done  in  the 
salons  of  Paris.  She  was  aware 
that  Bacon  was  by  no  means  a 
good  housekeeper,  but  that,  on 
the  contraiy.  he  was  qualified  to 
say  with  Cowper,  **By  the  aid 
of  ^ood  management  and  a  dear 
notion  of  economical  af&drs,  I 
have  contrived  in  three  months 
to  spend  the  income  of  a  twelve- 
month.' This  failing  would  not 
recommend  him  to  Elizabeth,  who 
kept  a  heedful  eye  to  her  own  ex- 

Eenditure,  and  she  may  have  said, 
I  these  things  be  done  m  the  green 
tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry! 
On  the  score  of  economy,  Bacon 
indeed  needed  not  Elizabeth's  in- 
terference, for  he  had  a  strict 
domestic  monitress  atQorhambury. 
His  surviving  parent  was  a  most 
true  and  loving,  if  not  always  a 
congenial  friend  to  him.  The  part 
which  her  letters  have  in  Bacon's 
correspondence  is  at  once  pathetic 
and  humorous.  Like  so  many 
ladies  of  the  time,  Ann,  the  widow 
of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  a  classical 
scholar,  a  notable  housewife,  and  a 
strict  Qdvinist    Like  many  ladies 
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of  other  times  also,  she  loved  to 
rule,  and  hated  Popery  and  all  that 
savoured  of  it.  First,  she  was 
vext  and  wroth  with  her  elder  son, 
Anthony,  for  staying  so  long  in 
foreign  parts,  and  thereby  exposing 
himself  to  the  lures  of  Romish 
priests,  and  perhaps  Romish  ladies 
also.  Next,  she  was  displeased 
with  Francis  on  sundry  accounts. 
His  balance-sheet  at  the  year's  end 
was  never  in  his  favour ;  his  ser- 
vants cheated  him ;  he  paid  scant 
attention  to  maternal  advice.  His 
physic,  his  diet,  his  hours  of 
sleeping,  waking,  and  going  abroad 
were  not  in  accordance  with  her 
notions.  Lady  Bacon  held  that 
'early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise' 
tended  to  health,  wealth,  and 
wisdom  ;  whereas  Francis  *  out- 
watched  the  Bear,*  and  liked  to 
have  the  world  well  aired  before 
he  broke  his  fast  in  a  morning.  He 
wished  to  raise  his  rents :  she  told 
him  that  old  tenants,  even  if  they 
paid  too  little,  but  were  honest 
folk,  were  better  than  new  tenants, 
who  would  probably  bolt  at  quar- 
ter-day, or  at  least  work  out  his 
laud  if  they  paid  him  at  alL  The 
following  passage  from  one  of  her 
ladyship  s  letters  shows  that  in  her 
opinion  Francis,  though  not  a  stray 
sheep  frt)m  the  Church's  fold,  was 
not  so  mindful  of  his  religious 
duties  as  he  might  be.  The  advice 
and  the  inucndo  are  addressed  to 
her  elder  son  on  his  return  from 
abroad. 

This  one  chicfest  counsel  yonrCliris- 
iinn  and  natural  mother  doth  give  you 
even  before  the  Lord,  that  above  all 
worldly  rei»|>ect8  you  carry  yourself  ever 
at  your  iirst  coming  as  one  that  doth  un- 
feignedly  profess  the  true  religion  of 
Christ,  and  hutli  U»e  love  of  the  tnith  now 
by  long  continuance  fast  settled  in  your 
heart,  and  that  with  judgment,  wisdom, 
and  discRtion,  and  are  not  afraid  or 
Bshamcil  to  testify  the  same  by  hearing 
and  delighting  in  those  religious  exercises 
of  the  siuccrer  sort,  bo  they  Freueh  or 
English.  In  hoc  noli  adhibrrr  frutrtm 
tuum  ad  consilivm  aut  ewevijtlum. 

On  this  good  and  true  woman 
Mr.  Spcdding  remarks — 

Lady  Bacon's  letters,  of  which  a  great 
number,  directed  to  Anthony,  but  ad- 
dressed to  both  her  sons,  are  among  the 


Tenison  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  exhibit  tender 
and  anxious  affection,  fervid  piety,  prone- 
ness  to  suspect  everybody  about  her  son 
of  preying  upon  him  and  abusing  his 
simplicity  and  inexperience  :  irritable 
jealousy  with  regard  to  her  own  maternal 
authority,  curiously  mixed  with  little 
solicitudes  about  his  physic,  his  diet, 
his  hours  of  sleeping,  waking,  and  going 
abroad,  and  all  his  smaller  household 
arrangements. 

Next,  Bacon's  eagerness  for  em- 
ployment is  reckoned  by  some  per- 
sons among  his  particular  foibles, 
and  allegea  among  the  proofs  of 
his  meanness.  We  have  no  desire 
to  excuse  his  want  of  prudence  in 
domestic  affairs,  but  we  cannot  see 
how  anxiety  for  preferment  should 
properly  be  an  offence  in  him  or  in 
any  one  else.  We  have  high  au- 
thority for  saying  that  he  who  de- 
sires a  bishopric,  desires  a  good 
work.  Why  should  desire  to  do 
the  State  service  be  accounted  a 
bad  one]  We  profess  not  to  have 
entered  the  adytum  of  any  minis- 
ter's cabinet  or  any  bishop's  study : 

Has  ne    possimus  .magnorum    accedere 

partes 
Quippe  pudor  vetat,  et  circum  pr»cordia 

sanguis; 

but  may  it  not  be  just  possible  that 
the  inferior  clergy — ^that,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  proper  designation  of 
all  below  arclideacons — may  occa- 
sionally address  the  givers  of  giHKl 
things  in  *a  bondman's  key,*  or 
briefless  barristcni  may  bhrn  in- 
cense before  the  high  altar  of  the 
woolsack?  Patient  merit  may 
take  scoffs  fn>m  the  unworthy,  but 
cannot  be  blinded  by  them  tt)  its 
own  titncMS,  where  it  exists,  for  a 
Stall  or  a  County  Court  judgeship, 
l^icon  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  aptitude  for  office,  neither  fail 
to  discern  that  his  claims  were 
superior  to  many  more  favoured 
suitors.  Was  it  incuml)enton  him, 
solely  and  singly  in  his  age,  to 
wrap  his  talents  in  a  napkin— to 
take  *  Nolo  ej)iscoi>ari'  for  his  de- 
vice, cither  in  a  natural  or  non- 
natural  sense  1  In  imputing  undue 
eagerness  or  unusual  servility  to 
him,  we  mistranslate  the  language 
of  Holicitation  common  at  the  time. 
There  was  an  euphuism  in  the 
phrase  of  suitors  in  the  sixteenth 
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century,  no  less  than  in  literature. 
Caesar  was  not  beguiled  by  it  then, 
neither  should  we  now.  We  might 
as  justly  accuse  the  worthies  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  of  extravagant 
foppery  because  our  garments  are 
of  a  grave  colour,  while  theirs  were 
gay,  pinked,  slashed,  and  adorned 
with  lace  and  jewels. 

Bacon's  desire  for  advancement, 
then,  was  not  a  fault,  but  a  property 
of  his  nature,  as  inalienable  from  it 
as  his  philosophical  aspirations,  or 
his  majestic  intellect.  His  was  an 
age  of  unusual  promise,  enterprise, 
and  development;  and  all  the 
braver  and  more  inteUectual  minds 
in  it  shared  in  his  impulses.  And 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects, the  men  of  that  day  are 
often  misconstrued.  It  seems  that 
they  accepted  one  half  only  of 
Touchstone's  division  of  life.  To 
them  the  only  life  was  in  the 
Court.  Drake  could  not  sail  to 
the  Spanish  Main,  Sidney  could  not 
trail  a  pike  in  the  Low  Countries, 
without  permission  from  the 
Queen,  any  more  than  Coke  could 
become  Attorney  -  Qeneral  or 
Whitgift  Archbishop. 

At  the  present  moment  Britain 
affords  avenues  to  wealth  and  posi- 
tion unknown  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  ^ow,  an  intelligent  coun- 
try gentleman  can  with  profit  to 
himself  and  his  country  devote 
himself  to  the  management  of  his 
estate,  his  duties  as  a  magistrate, 
or  the  interests  of  the  tenants  ana 
labourers  who  look  up  to  him  as 
their  natural  guide  and  patron.  A 
career  in  eitlier  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  without  any  prospect  of 
a  seat  in  the  (^abiuet,  is  now  an 
object  of  laudable  ambition.  Law 
and  physic  offer  no  mean  attrac- 
tions in  our  provincial  towns  to 
hundreds  of  persons  of  learning 
and  ability.  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Liverpool  at  this  moment 
contain  more  scientific  men  than 
all  Europe  possessed  in  Bacon's  age. 
To  all  such  men  Court  favour  is 
not  more  essential  than  a  gold-stick 
or  a  companionship  of  the  Bath. 
But,  two  centuries  ago,  Britain  did 
not  afford  many  mansions  for  men 
of  brain  and  energy.  Parliament 
was  by  no  means  a  safe  arena  for 


busy  or  eloquent  gentlemen.  St 
Stephen's  chapel  was  not  hr  re- 
moved from  the  Tower.  Elizabeth 
did  not  recognise  that  useful  insti- 
tution. Her  Majesty's  Opposition ; 
she  had  a  touch  of  her  sure's  con- 
dition, that  did  not  brook  the 
accent  of  reproof.  She  would  rate 
Mr.  Speaker  roundly,  if  he  per- 
mitted honourable  members  to 
touch  on  her  prerogative:  she 
pruned  flights  of  eloquence  by  the 
hand  of  the  Sergeant-at-anns.  In 
the  Parliamentary  tournament  *the 
courtiers,'  in  Don  Qiiixote's  phrase, 
'carried  off  the  prizes  firom  the 
strange  knights.'  Again,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  sixteenth  centm^,  un- 
less he  were  beef-witted,  had  but  a 
sorry  time  of  it  in  his  manor-house. 
His  neighbours  were  Justice  Shal- 
low or  Master  Silence:  his  com- 
panions and  counsellors  Davy  and 
William  Vizard.  In  tillage  he  was 
little  in  advance  of  Cindnnatua. 
When  his  flocks  were  in  fold  lie 
could  not  amuse  himself  with  the 
Agricultural  Journal,  nor  gain 
perennial  honours  at  agricultural 
associations  by  a  speech  on  mai^ure, 
or  by  exhibiting  pigs  and  bullocks 
sleek  as  satin  and  round  as  a  hoop. 
Samuel  Johnson,  two  centuries 
laten  could,  without  widelv  depart- 
ing irom  truth,  describe  the  coun- 
ti^  as  the  abode  of  dulness ;  and 
Fielding  present,  without  much 
stretch  of  fancy,  the  Westerns  and 
SuUens  as  samples  of  rural  squires 
and  parish  priests.  But  much  more 
justly,  in  Bacon's  time,  might 
Devon  or  Warwickshire  appear  to 
Baleigh  and  Leicester  as  abodes  fit 
only  for  thick  heads  and  open 
throats.  We  might  proceed  to 
show  that  neither  law  nor  phsrsic 
offered  temptations  to  menof  partt 
to  settle  in  the  country ;  that  Bir- 
mingham was  then  of  less  conside- 
ration as  a  manufacturing  dty 
than  Norwich,  and  that  the  exports 
of  Bristol  were  then  at  least  ten 
times  greater  than  the  exports  of 
Liverpool  To  Elizabeth  a  mill- 
owner  of  the  modem  stamp  would 
have  been  hardly  less  a  prodigy 
than  the  electric  telegrapn;  and 
the  most  liberal  of  her  ministers  or 
favourites  would  have  deemed  it 
scandalous  to  buckle  a  knight's 
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spurs  on  the  heels  of  a  Davy  or  an 
Arkwright. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1584,  Bacon 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Melcombe,  in  Dorsetshire;  and 
now,  according  to  the  common 
notions  of  his  character,  we  might 
expect  his  servility  to  manifest  it- 
self ;  more  especially  since,  as  Mr. 
Speddiug  observes,  *  the  first  breath 
of  his  public  life  was  drawn  in  a 
very  contagious  atmosphere  of  loy- 
alty and  anti-popery/  The  risk  of 
an  indei>endent  course  was  patent : 
the  policy  of  pleasing  by  vote  and 
speech  both  Elizabeth  and  his 
kmsmen  was  obvious.  He  had  his 
fortune  to  make.  He  brought  with 
him  neither  the  influence  which 
landed  property  confers,  nor  that 
which  attends  p-eat  legal  reputa- 
tion. Even  his  name  was  not 
whoUy  an  advantage  to  him.  By 
awakening  recollections,  it  would 
also  provoke  comparisons.  If  he 
trod  not  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
the  indolent  or  the  envious  of  tne 
time  might  regard,  or  might  affect 
to  regard  him  as  a  degenerate  son. 

In  order  that  the  manner  in 
which  Ikcon  comported  himself 
at  his  entrance  upon  public  life 
may  be  the  better  understood,  we 
will  briefly  state  the  circumstances 
wliicli  engrossed  the  public  mind, 
and  made  it  expedient  to  summon 
a  Parliament  in  that  November. 
The  circumstances  were  of  a  higldy 
agitating  character.  In  spite  of 
the  i>apal  bull  of  excommunication 
issued  against  Elizabeth  in  156^,. 
England  remained  Protestant;  in 
spite  of  frequent  plots  against  hor 
life  -  plots  undertaken  by  indivi- 
duids,  but  all  certiinly  ])()pi8h  and 
countenanced  by  iK)pish  iKjwers 
abn>ad — Elizabeth  was  still  un- 
banned and  undbmaycd.  The 
Catholic  world  was  growing  im- 
patient for  her  deatli.  No  pn)- 
vision  hail  been  made  for  the  suc- 
cession, and  Mary  of  Scotland  wjis 
the  nati:ral  heir  to  the  crown. 
All  the  ills  which  had  troubled 
Edward's  reign  or  rendertnl  Mary's 
reign  disastnms  were  apiin  threat- 
ening the  kingdom  with  division, 
and  were  held  in  abeyanre  by  one 
precarioiLs  life— a  life  which,  beside 


ordinary  accidents,  had  been  for 
some  years  the  butt  of  foreign  in- 
trigues and  domestic  treason.  All 
Protestants,  indeed,  were  united  in 
emulous  devotion  to  Elizabeth,  and 
all  regarded  the  possible  accession 
of  Mary  with  equally  unanimous 
dread.  But  England  was  a  king- 
dom divided  in  itself.  The  popisli 
party  was  strong,  numerous,  and 
exasperated  at  home;  abroad  it 
was  supported  by  the  Pope  and 
Spain^  and  by  a  considerable  fac- 
tion m  Scotland,  then  almost  a 
foreign  country  also.  If  we  do  not 
include  France  at  this  moment  in 
the  Catholic  league,  it  is  because 
the  Guises  were  not  then  in  the 
ascendant ;  but  had  Mary  of  Scot- 
land once  been  crowned,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  France  would  have 
laid  aside,  as  regarded  England, 
her  wonted  jealousy  of  Spain.  It 
was  to  debate  and  to  conclude 
upon  the  course  most  proper  to  be 
adopted  at  this  critical  juncture 
that  the  Parliament  of  1584  met ; 
and  the  Oueen  was  perhaps  not 
more  an  ooject  of  national  enthu- 
siasm when  she  reviewed  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  than  when  she 
opened  the  session  in  this  anxious 
year;  for,  as  Mr.  Spedding  ob- 
serves, 

Whoever  regarded  the  Reformed  Church 
as  God's  cause — whoever  believed  the 
anointed  Head  to  be  under  Gkxi's  special 
protection — whoever  abhorred  murder 
and  treachery — whoever  feared  civil  war 
— whoever  valued  national  independence 
— whoever  felt  his  blood  run  warmer  at 
the  sight  of  a  woman  who,  in  the  face  of 
perils  so  secret  and  imminent,  could  ex- 
hibit all  majesty  and  no  fear— all  fell  in 
alike  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
time  and  swelled  the  flood  of  loyalty. 

Here,  then,  was  an  oi»ening  for  a 
partisan  of  the  Clodian  stamp 
aspiring  to  ride  the  ]H)pular  wave, 
or  for  one  of  the  Curio  stamp 
zealous  only  to  magnify  Caesar. 
\Vhat  was  Itecon's  line  of  action  t 
It  is  not  ])rol)able  that  he  took  any 
consiiicuouH  or  active  part  in  any 
of  tiiese  proceedings.  He  serve<l 
on  a  committee ;  at  a  late  i>criod  of 
the  session  he  made  a  speech  ;  he 
proliiibly  addressed  *  a  letter  of 
advice  to  the  Cjueen,*  which  may 
be  read  in  Mr.  bi>edding's  volume ; 
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but  he  took  no  other  steps  to  dis- 
play the  eloquence  he  so  undoubt- 
edly possessed,  or  to  advance  the 
fortunes  which  he. is  accused  of 
pushing  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  whether  of  open  adulation 
or  of  secret  intrigue.  He  appa- 
rently thought  that  the  best  mode 
of  recommending  himself  to  the 
(jueen,  as  well  as  of  acquiring 
influence  in  the  House,  was  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  oefore  he 
proceeded  master-workman  in  State 
business. 

One  more  phase  of  Bacon's  par- 
liamentary lire  must  be  pr^ented 
before  we  are  warranted  in  de- 
manding the  proofs  of  his  sub- 
servience as  a  politician.  It  may 
be  alleged  that  to  so  skilful  a 
waiter  on  Providence  delay  in 
clioosing  his  party  was  only  na- 
tural; that  the  reserve  he  prac- 
tised/ in  his  first  session  was  but 
warrantable  caution  in  one  whose 
fortimes  might  not  henceforward 
depend  on  law  alone.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  have  seemed  to 
Bacon  the  sword  with  which  he 
would  open  the  oyster  of  the  world. 
Nine  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  maiden  speech  was  delivered, 
since  his  name  was  first  enrolled 
on  a  committee,  and  Bacon's  for- 
tunes were  scarcely  advanced  a 
step.  He  had  become,  indeed, 
reader  at  Gray's-inn,  the  clerkship 
of  the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber 
had  been  granted  him  in  reversion, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex  had  begun.  His  pen  had 
not  been  idle;  he  was  doubtless 
better  known  at  court  and  at  the 
bar  than  he  was  in  1584 ;  nor  can 
we  imagine  that  the  Queen,  who, 
as  he  says,  *  trained  him  on'  to 
deliver  his  mind  on  matters  of 
State,  can  have  watched  without 
interest  his  growing  experience, 
for  that  quality  would  recommena 
him  to  her  much  more  than  his 
ready  wit  or  ripening  eloquence. 
Yet  Ti  irpos  aXc^ira — what  profit  had 
as  yet  accrued  to  Bacon  from 
either  his  performance  or  his  pro- 
mise ?  He  was  now  in  his  thirty- 
third  year ;  he  had  been  a  bencher 
of  hLs  Inn  for  seven  years,  a  reader 
for  nearly  six;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  he  was  getting  into  practice, 


and  it  is  certain  that  his  purse  was 
running  low.  Assuredly,  if  he  were 
a  servile  or  an  uigent  suitor,  never 
was  humility  more  thrown  away, 
never  was  the  sin  of  impatience 
more  effectively  rebuked. 

The  events  of  these  nine  years 
were  not  indeed  favourable  to 
promotion.  The  attention  of  the 
realm  and  its  sovereign  had  been 
fixed  on  the  last  conspiracy  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  on  the  final  act 
of  her  lonff  tragedy.  Hardly  had 
men  ceased  to  gaze  on  ike  sombld 
at  Fotheringay,  when  their  eyes 
were  drawn  to  the  Qroyne  and  the 
Scheldt,  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Invindnle  Armada,  and  to  the 
scarcely  less  alarmmj^  omcentra- 
tion  of  Parma's  battalions.  Twice 
only  in  the  annals  of  the  woild 
had  so  high  a  spring-tide  of  in- 
vasion receded  from  the  shore  it 
menaced — once  in  the  bay  of  Sal»> 
mis,  and  again  when  Marius  in 
the  Raudian  plains  arrested  and 
annihilated  the  Cimbric  oolumiia. 
But  qfflavit  Deus  et  dissipemiur^  and 
Spain  boasted  no  longer  'so  ex- 
ceeding proudly.'  In  these  years 
of  expectetion.  npwever,  it  was  on 
her  grey-heaaed  counsellors  and 
her  proven  soldiers  that  Elizabeth's 
trust  reposed,  and  not  on  the  young 
men  whose  armour  had  not  been 
proved. 

Earlv  in  January,  1592-93,  the 
English  Qovemment  received  in- 
telligence that  called  for  grave 
debate  and  prompt  action.  Riilip 
of  Spain,  whose  wratib  and  zmI 
some  believed  the  wreck  of  the 
Armada  had  cooled,  was,  it  ap- 
peared, as  sedulous  as  ever  in 
plotting  the  invasion  of  England 
and  the  destruction  of  EU^beth. 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  Levia- 
thans, he  had  been  furnishing  him- 
self since  1588  with  ships  of  a 
lighter  build,  fitter  for  the  narrow 
seas.  He  had  laid  hands  on  some 
of  the  strongholds  in  Brittany 
whence  his  flotilla  might  advance 
with  less  risk  and  with  more  speed 
than  from  the  Groyne.  He  no 
longer  trusted  to  the  unassisted 
might  of  his  own  kingdom,  pre- 
ponderant as  it  was ;  he  took  ex- 
ample from  the  crafty  Mace- 
donian, whom,  gold  served  as  well 
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as  iron.  A  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Indies  secured  for  Philip 
a  party  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Romanists,  if  not  the  country  in 
general,  were  burning  with  indig- 
nation against  England  for  the 
execution  of  the  Scottish  Queen. 
The  northern  half  of  the  heretical 
island  would  afford  him  means  far 
superior  to  Dunkirk,  Flushing,  or 
Antwerp  for  concentrating  his 
army ;  and  the  Setons,  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  other  Catholic  leaders 
had  promised  under  their  hands 
and  seals  to  allow  his  army  to  land. 
England  was  at  the  moment  ill- 
provided  with  either  the  material 
or  the  sinews  of  war.  Her  fleet 
and  militia  had  been  replaced  on 
the  peace  footing ;  the  double  sub- 
sidy voted  three  years  before  had 
already  been  expended  in  aid  to 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  front  of  such  dressing  danger, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  summon- 
ing a  Parliament. 

Of  the  general  spirit  of  her  sub- 
jects, Elizabeth  entertained  no 
doubt.  That  had  been  made  ma- 
nifest in  1 588,  when  even  the  better 
sort  of  the  Romanists,  no  less  than 
the  oppressed  Brownists,  had  given 
or  proffered  their  aid  against  the 
insolent  foe.  The  main  question 
accordingly  for  Parliament  to  con- 
sider was  the  amount  of  supplies 
rec^uired,  and  the  best  method  of 
raising  them.  A  significant  hint 
was  conveyed  by  the  Lord  Keeper 
to  the  House  that  they  were  to 
mind  no  other  business  except  that 
of  the  supplies,  and  that  it  were 
best  to  be  quick  about  it  But  this 
intimation,  which  would  be  impos- 
sible now,  and  which  even  nfby 
years  afterwards  would  liaveraisea 
the  whirlwind  of  privilege,  passed 
unnoticed  at  the  time,  and  was 
indeed  nothing  unusual. 

We  have  already  said  that  there 
was  nothing  in  those  days  like  a 
Parliamentary  opposition  in  tlie 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  all 
did  not  run  smoothly  vrith  this 
Supply  question.  The  hesitation 
in  voting  the  amount  demanded 
did  not  arise  fn)m  the  unpopularity 
of  the  war,  neither  from  anv  sus- 
picion tliat  former  grants  had  been 
wasted  or  misapplied,  still  less  from 


«ny  project  of  the  malcontents  for 
embarrassing  the  Ministers  in  the 
hope  of  supplanting  them.  Mr. 
Spedding  attributes  to  the  Queen 
herself  the  obstructions  and  mis- 
understandings which,  before  a 
week  had  passed,  signalized  the 
Parliament  which  met  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1592.  The  rule  had 
been  to  vote  one  subsidy  only  at  a 
time.  This  had  been  broken  by 
the  last  Parliament:  but  the  de- 
parture from  the  rule  was  accom- 
panied by  an  intimation  that  the 
case  was  extraordinary,  and  bv  a 
proviso  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
for  a  precedent.  The  proviso  was 
viewed  by  Elizabeth  as  an  en- 
croachment on  her  prerogative,  and 
she  now  took  advantage  of  what 
seemed  a  favourable  crisis — a  just, 
necessary,  and  popular  war  of  self- 
defence — not  merely  for  obtaining 
ample  supplies,  but  also  for  esta- 
blishing one  or  two  precedents  in 
her  own  favour  upon  certain  points 
of  form  not  as  yet  settled  by  cus- 
tom. One  of  these  had  reference 
to  the  right  of  free  debate,  a  second 
to  the  voting  of  single,  aouble,  or 
triple  subsidies,  as  occasion  mi^ht 
demand  ;  a  third  to  the  discussion 
of  money  bills  by  a  conference  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  On  the 
first  of  these  points  Elizabeth  was 
triumphant.  Liberty  of  vole  re- 
mained, but  liberty  of  gjyeech  was 
virtually  denied ;  and  Peter  Went- 
worth  and  others,  who  refused  to 
be  *  gagged,'  were  called  before  the 
Council  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  or  the  Fleet  But  although 
her  faithful  Commons  suffered  tne 
Queen  to  put  a  bridle  in  their 
mouths,  they  were  not  so  well  con* 
tent  at  her  fingering  their  purses, 
and  they  only  awaited  a  leader  to 
give  utterance  to  their  discontent. 
Homer  has  recorded  in  very 
graphic  verses  tlie  ast<mishinent  of 
the  TrojaiLs  at  Ulysses  being  the 
spokesman  of  the  Greek  deputation 
which  had  come  to  Troy  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Helen,  lentil  the 
Ithacan  king  stood  up,  and  ])ourcd 
forth  his  honeyed  j>eriod.s  like 
snow-flakes,  he  liad  been  almost 
unmarked,  for  all  eyes  had  l>een 
turned  upon  the  ytmng  and  hand- 
some Menekus.     Perhaps  hardly 
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less  astonishment  pervaded  the 
House  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1593,  when  the  late  Lord  Keepers 
son  and  the  nephew  of  the  Prime 
Minister  delivered  a  speech  in 
which,  although  he  supported  the 
motion  of  the  government  *  for  a 
select  and  grave  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  dangers  of  the  realm, 
and  of  speedy  supply  and  aid  to 
her  Majesty/  he  broached  .the 
awful  question  of  reforming  or 
codifying  the  laws  of  the  r^m. 
Here  was  a  worshipful  supporter 
of  the  Cabinet  in  time  of  trouble ! 
Here  was  a  Saul  prophesying  with 
a  vengeance !  '  Speaking  in  favour 
of  supply,'  Mr.  Spedding  says,  *  in 
a  Parliament  expressly  called,  not 
for  laws  but  mouev,  all  that  re- 
mains of  his  sueech  relate  not  to 
money  but  to  laws.'  Had  Bacon 
forgotten  at  the  moment  that  Peter 
Wentworth  was  looking  through 
prison-bars?  Could  he  have  been 
Ignorant  that  if  ever  statesman 
valued  the  maxim  of  ^quieta  mm 
Tnovere^  that  statesman  was  Burgh- 
ley  ?  or  if  ever  there  were  a  sove- 
reign to  whom  change  was  odious, 
that  sovereign  was  Elizabeth.  *  Vir- 
tus j)ost  nummos,'  'supply  now — 
grievances  at  some  more  convenient 
season' — would  seem  to  have  been 
the  natural,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, not  the  blameable  reflec- 
tion of  a  waiter  on  Providence, 
such  as  we  are  told  Francis  Bacon 
was.  Why  should  he  imitate  the 
perversity  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
&eor,  and  disappoint  those  who 
would  fill  his  house  with  silver 
and  gold,  if  he  prophesied  smooth 
things  1  Yet  Francis  Bacon  started 
as  a  law  reformer ;  a  reformer,  too, 
of  abuses  which  are  perhaps  more 
tenaciously  upheld  and  more 
jeaiously  shielded  from  profane 
amendment  than  even  the  Liturgy 
or  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  Had 
he  shown  that  by  some  better 
mode  than  that  which  then  pre- 
vailed of  levying  or  imposing  taxes, 
the  Crown  might  get  more  money 
and  incur  less  odium ;  had  he  sug- 
gested that  by  more  judicious 
management  the  army  and  navy 
might  be  put  on  an  equally  effi- 
cient and  yet  less  expensive  foot- 
ing, his  presumption  as  a  young 


member  might  be  applauded,  or  at 
least  excused,  by  the  frugal  Queen 
and  her  conservative  ministers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however^ 
that  the  exigencies  of  law,  and 
not  of  the  treasury,  were  Bacon's 
theme  on  that  evening ;  though  we 
have  only  an  imnerfect  and  inaccur 
rate  report  of  tne  opening  of  his 
speech  on  the  motion  for  supply. 
We  have  no  solution  for  this 
eni^^ma  more  probable  thui  that 
which   Mr.  Spedding  offers.    He 

thinlra 

The  truth  was  (and  this  it  is  whioh 
gives  an  inteiest  to  the  small  and  mnti* 
lated  fragment  which  has  floated  down  to 
ns),  that  he  had  notions  of  his  own  con- 
cerning the  relations  which  suheisted 
between  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
the  courtesies  appertaining  to  them, 
which  the  proceeding  of  the  Queen  and 
her  ministers  on  this  occasion  did  not 
quite  satLsfy.  In  his  later  life,  at  leasts 
he  held  it  for  a  point  of  constitatioaal 
doctrine,  that  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people  in  a  monarchy  thoe  was  a 
tie  of  mutttal  obligation ;  the  sovereigii 
by  advice  and  consent  of  Parliament 
making  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people,  and  the  people  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  sovereign :  therefore  that 
the  voting  of  money  should  never  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  dUe  cause  of  calling  a 
parliament,  but  always  accompanied  with 
some  other  business  of  State  tending  to 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was 
also  his  constant  opinion,  expressed  both 
early  and  late  in  life,  that  no  greater 
benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  common- 
wealth than  a  general  revision  of  the 
whole  body  of  laws,  and  the  reduction  of 
them  into  one  consistent  and  manageable 
code.  Now  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  Parliament  was  called  for  no 
business  of  state  except  money,  consider- 
ing how  vitally  the  state  was  interested 
in  the  cause  for  which  money  was  wanted, 
—yet  I  suppose  he  thought  it  unfit  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Grown  and  the  de- 
mand for  money  should  be  placed  so 
nakedly  in  the  foreground,  and  all  other 
functions  of  Parliament  so  completely  set 
aside,  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  Lord 
Keeper*8  speech  on  opening  the  session, 
and  in  those  of  the  privy  councillors  on 
moving  for  the  committee  of  supply.* 
Seeking  therefore  to  remove  sudi  aa 
impression,  and  zemembering  what  the 
Lord  Keeper  had  said  about  the  multi- 
plicity of  laws  and  the  expediency  of 
abridging  them,  he  wt  that  great  topie 
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in  the  front  of  his  speech,  and  so  oon- 
trived  not  only  to  draw  attention  towards 
the  project  itself,  but  also  to  impart  to 
the  meeting  between  the  Queen  and  her 
people  a  more  gracious  aspect,  by  sug- 
gesting that  if  she  wished  them  to  make 
no  more  laws  at  that  time,  it  was  not 
from  any  forgetfulness  of  their  just  in- 
terest in  legislation. 

Neither  party  apparently  under- 
stood^ or  indeed  nad  leisure  to 
scrutinize,  Bacon's  purpose.  The 
Queen,  knowing  better  than  the 
Commons  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
cared  only  for  getting  as  speedily 
as  she  could  as  much  money  as  she 
had  asked  for :  the  Commons  were 
troubled  by  the  privy  council's 
demand  for  three  subsidies  in  one 
session;  nor  were  they  at  all 
soothed  by  the  proposal  to  admit 
the  Lords  to  a  conference  on  a 
question  of  supply.  They  delayed 
voting  the  money ;  they  declined 
the  conference;  and  their  temper 
was  not  improved  by  a  message 
from  the  Lords,  requesting  them 
to  make  more  haste.  They  thought 
if  it  were  done  too  ouickly,  it 
mi^ht  not  be  done  well ;  that  an 
ancient,  if  not  an  immemorial, 
privilege  was  in  peril ;  and  that 
even  the  gravity  ot  the  crisis  must 
not  be  suffered  to  make  them 
negligent  of  their  rights. 

Their  hesitation  was  not  without 
grounds.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  in 
fact,  spoke  to  them  in  a  tone  more 
befitting  Richelieu  or  Louvois 
when  addressing  their  Fmlements, 
than  an  English  prime  minister; 
for  *  lie  warned  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Upper  House  that  "their 
Lord.shij)s  would  not  in  anywise 
^ve  their  iisscnts  to  i)as8  any  act 
m  their  own  House  of  less  than 
three  entire  subsidies,"  payable  in 
the  thrff  next  years  at  two  pay- 
ments in  each  year.'  Whether  they 
would  assent  to  so  little  as  three, 
he  left  doubtful.     *To  what  pn)- 

Eortion  of  benevolence,  or  unto 
ow  much  their  Lordships  Vfould 
give  their  i^ssents  in  that  behalf, 
they  would  not  as  then  show  :'  but 
*  desired  another  conference.'  The 
object  of  this  conference  was  obvi- 
ously, as  Mr.  Spedding  says,  that 
they  should  discuss  the  question  of 
supply  together. 


Now,  had  Bacon  thought  that  on 
the  26th  of  February  he  had  trwped 
in  touching  on  Law  reform,  liere 
was  a  locus  pcenitentice.  A  second 
speech,  provided  it  were  in  the 
right  key,  would  extract  any  sting 
which  the  first  might  have  lefb  be- 
hind it,  either  in  her  Majesty's  or 
the  minister's  bosom.  The  unde 
had  bullied,  the  nephew  might 
fawn.  He  had  a  whole  night  to 
reconsider  and  repent :  it  was  no 
slight  matter  for  mm  to  oppose  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  He  dia  oppose 
him ;  he  spoke  for  the  privilege  of 
the  Commons,  and  against  the 
attempted  encroachment  of  the 
Lords; — 

He  came  prepared;  and  so  soon  at 
Cecil  sat  down,  he  rose.  '  He  yielded  to 
the  subsidy,  but  misliked  that  this  Hou«e 
should  join  with  the  Upper  House  in  the 
granting  of  it.  For  the  custom  and  pri- 
vilege of  this  House,  he  said,  hath  always 
been  first  to  make  offer  of  the  mbeidj 
from  hence  unto  the  Upper  House.  Aiul 
reason  it  is  that  we  should  stand  upon 
our  privilege.*  And  in  such  very  oonsti* 
tutional,  though  rather  unsnbeervient 
fashion,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
Commons  could  not  *join  with  their 
Lordships  in  this  business.* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
indulge  in  any  further  abstract  of 
Mr.  kSpeddin^'s  minute  and  moat 
interesting  dissection  of  this  pas- 
sage in  Bacon's  Parliamentary 
career.  To  be  more  full  in  details 
than  he  is  would  be  impossible : 
to  be  more  concise  in  relating  them 
would  be  obscure.  The  upshot  was 
that  the  Oueen  gave  way,  as  she 
always  did,  gracefully;  that  the 
Lords  conferred  with  tlie  Commons 
without  iiyury  to  tlieir  privileges ; 
that  the  subsidies — Bacon  a^ain 
interfering  on  the  popular  aioe — 
were  voted,  and  that  the  Crown 
and  the  I^ower  House  parted,  with 
an  exception  or  two,  on  amicable 
terms — the  one  having  asserted  its 
rights,  the  other  having  gained  at 
Icjist  two  (>oint8  in  the  game. 

The  main  exception  was  Bacon. 
Willi  him  Elizabeth  was  as  wroth 
as  *  the  angry  woman  of  Abingdon' 
herself.  And  slie  made  no  secret 
of  her  displeasure,  as  lie  found. 
whiMi,  not  hmg  aflemards,  the  £sri 
of  Essex  prcsaed  upon  her  his  fit* 
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ness  for  the  Attom^-Generalship. 
His  whole  conduct,  indeed,  on  this 
memorable  occasion  savours  more 
of  the  year  1640  than  of  the  year 
1592,  and  warrants  iis  in  surmising 
that  had  he  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  his  place,  even 
had  his  private  circumstances  been 
similar,  would  have  been  beside 
Hampden^Pym,  St.  John,  and  the 
youuger  vane,  and  not  beside 
Finch,  and  Windebank,  Laud,  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Bacon's  speech  on  the  Subsidy 
Bill  was  for  a  time  as  effectual  a 
bar  to  his  advancement— and  to  be 
advanced  was  becoming  daily  more 
necessary  for  him — as  ]f  Elizabeth 
had  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 
What  was  his  demeanour  on  dis- 
covering that  he  was  in  her  black- 
book?  From  the  habitually  servile 
man,  from  the  unwearied  suitor, 
from  the  needy  barrister,  we  mi^ht 
look  that  he  should  have  humbled 
himself  even  unto  the  dust,  and 
sought  for  pardon  with  many  tears. 
The  great  Cardinal,  after  his  fall, 
on  receiving  a  tolerably  civil  mes- 
sage from  his  master,  alighted  from 
his  mule  and  knelt  in  the  mire 
before  the  bearer  of  it.  The  great 
Commoner  bowed  so  low  in  George 
the  Third's  closet  that  the  tip  of  his 
hooked  nose  was  visible  between 
his  knees  to  the  Lord  *  Bozzy,'  who 
records  the  fact.  These  oaks  of  the 
forest  were  not  at  times  devoid  of 
the  pliancy  of  the  willow  :  but  we 
have  never  read  that  Pitt  was  ac- 
counted a  time-server,  or  that 
Wolsey  was  taxed  with  excess  of 
humility. 

On  discovering  that  Elizabeth's 
eyes  were  turned  from  him,  Bacon 
neither  threw  dust  on  his  head,  nor 
rent  his  varments,  nor  bowed  liim- 
self  to  the  ground.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  hearing  from  Burghley 
that  he  must  look  for  little  favour 
from  the  Queen  in  her  present 
mood,  he  wrote  him 


for  his  conduct,  he  justified  it,  and 
expressed  surprise  that  his  speech 
should  have  given  any  pretext  for 
offence.  Some  who  have  written 
about  Bacon  discover  in  hisvletter 
to  Burghley  all  the  tokens  of  a 
penitent,  and  some  all  the  baseness 
of  a  slave.  It  was  not  so  read  by 
Elizabeth.  It  made  her  more 
wroth  with  him  than  ever.  It  was 
not  so  she  chose  to  be  servcijd. 
*Cassio,  I  love  thee,  but  never 
more  be  officer  of  mine.'  Hitherto 
he  had  enjoyed  unusual  freedom  of 
access  to  her;  now  she  forbade 
him  to  come  into  her  presence. 
She  had  looked  for  grapes,  and  he 
had  brought  forth  wild*  grapes. 
He  had  meddled  with  matters  too 
high  for  him.  He  had  spoken 
when  she  had  commanded  silence. 
His  cue  was  to  fill  her  exchequer ; 
he  had  broached  doctrines  about 
law.  No  second  letter  cancelled 
the  offensive  bearing  of  the  first. 
To  repeat  lus  arguments  would 
have  made  matters  worse,  and  they 
were  bad  enough.  His  means  were 
running  very  low;  his  brother 
Anthony  could  no  longer  assist 
him,  for  he  himself  was  at  this 
time  seriously  involved  also.  His 
disgrace  can  have  been  no  secret 
at  court,  or  among  the  attorneys 
and  clients  who  might  have -helped 
him  at  this  pinch ;  and  the  road 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
encouraged  to  look  for  fortune 
seemed  to  be  closed  for  ever. 

In  158 1,  when  Bacon  was  begin- 
ning his  legal  studies  and  ponder- 
ing on  the  various  ways  then 
necessary  for  advancement,  some 
verses  were  printed  for  the  first 
time,  which  he  may  have  conned 
then,  and  long  afterwards,  with  an 
aching  heart,  for  thejr  were  com- 
posed by  one  who  himself  had 
climbed  great  men's  stairs,  and 
eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  the  sup- 
pliant, and  who  thus,  with  a  vigour 
worthy  of  John  Dryden  in  his  oest 


vein,  put  on  record  the  slights  and 
the  delays  he  had  endured : — 


wrote  him  a  very  re- 
markable letter  of  explanation.  In 
that  letter,  so  far  from  apologizing 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide : 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent : 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent : 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  bock  to-morrow : 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  care  and  sorrow 
VOL.  LXVI.  NO.  CCCXCV. 
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To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers  : 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years  : 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares, 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs.* 


But  if  we  have  failed  in  showing 
Bacon  to  have  been  an  adroit 
courtier,  we  mav  still  discover  him 
to  have  been  a  flUse  friend.  If  not 
the  meaned^  he  may  nevertheless 
have  been  the  most  thankless  of 
mankind,  and  Pope's  antithesis, 
with  a  very  slight  cnange,  mav  still 
point  its  moral,  and  console  us 
with  the  thought  that  the  greatest 
men  are  not  always  the  best. 
There  are  few  more  cheering  con- 
templations than  the  bar-sinister 
on  an  ancient  shield.  It  is  a  kind 
of  fratemite  and  egalite  for  *  ordi- 
nary men  and  Christians  *  to  know 
that  Shakspeare  ought  to  have 
married  Anne  Hathaway  a  few 
months  sooner  than  he  aid;  that 
Cicero  was  a  coward ;  that  Demos- 
thenes took  a  bribe;  and  that 
Bacon  accused  Essex  when  alive, 
and  defamed  him  when  dead. 

Afirain  we  must  beware  of  read- 
ing history  backward.  We  must 
g resent  Essex  to  ourselves  as  he 
rst  presented  himself  to  Bacon, 
and  put  aside  for  the  moment  our 
knowledge  of  his  defects,  and  the 
issue  to  wliich  they  carried  him. 
His  preferment  had  been  rapid,  but 
not  out  of  proportion  to  his  deserts. 
In  1585  and  1586,  when  he  was 
barely  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
had  served  with  distinction  under 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  Holland. 
In  1587,  he  had  been  appointed 
Master  of  the  Horse ;  in  tne  next 
year— the  annus  mirahilis  of  the 
•Spanish  invasion— he  was  General 
ol  the  Horse.  He  joined  after- 
wards, against  the  Queen's  orders, 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  in  aid 
of  Don  Antonio  ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  158^,  he  was 
chidden  by  her  and  forgiven.  In 
the  latter  half  of  1591,  he  com- 
manded the  forces  wliich  Elizabeth 
sent  into  France  to  assist  Henry 
IV.,  and  he  thus  matured  his  early 
experience  in  war  by  studying  it 
under  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  the  age.  Essex,  accordingly, 
like  the  great  Pompeius,  was  an 


accomplished  soldier  at  a  time  when 
less  able  or  less  fortunate  youths 
are  learning  the  mjrsteries  of  drill 
and  parade,  or  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  those  follies  which  render 
the  mess-table  and  barrack-room 
scarcely  less  equivocal  nurseries  of 
the  young  than  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

But  Essex  possessed  gifts  and 
virtues  which  Pompeius  wanted, 
and  which  none  01  his  contem- 
poraries had  in  equal  measure, 
except  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir 
Pliilip  Sidney.  He  was  a  scholar 
no  less  than  a  soldier;  and  time 
alone,  aided  by  good  counsel,  was 
apparently  want^  for  him  to  be- 
come a  statesman  also — and  that 
not  a  mechanical  statesman,  like 
Robert  Cecil,  a  man  of  wiles, 
devices,  and  intrigue,  but  such  an 
one  as  was  Oxenstiem  and  Bame- 
veldt,  or  the  great  Pensionaries  De 
Witt  and  Heinsius. 

It  was  natural  that  the  eyes  of 
Bacon  should  be  turned  on  this 
*  rose  and  expectancy  of  the  time.* 
Essex  was  such  a  man  as  he  needed, 
no  less  for  his  immediate  advance- 
ment than  for  his  tdterior  projects. 
We  have  seen  that,  although  the 
Oueen  and  her  Ministers  could,  if 
they  thought  fit,  make  Bacon  a 
judge  or  a  privy  councillor,  could 
send  him  as  their  envoy  to  loreign 
courts,  or  employ  his  pen  in  the 
composition  of  State  papers,  yet 
that  they  could  not  comprehend 
his  i>hilosophical  schemes-  and 
that,  in  fact,  their  knowleoge  or 
suspicion  of  those  schemes  ren- 
dered them  distnistful  of  his  legal 
dr  political  abilities. 

But  Ensex  saw  more  clearly  than 
either  Elizabeth  or  those  around 
her  what  was  in  Bacon.  He 
saw  that  he  was  fit  for  the  morrow 
as  well  for  the  day;  that  the  vast 
round  and  compass  of  his  intel- 
lect, were  he  once  relieved  from 
the  inevitable  yet  ignoble  cares  of 
his  present  condition,  would  cm- 
brace   service   to   the  realm  and 
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^enricc  to  science.  He  saw  that 
never  sovereign  Lad  a  more  apt 
servant  at  hand ;  that  never  know- 
ledge had  a  more  able  Minister  at 
call.  We  cannot,  indeed,  imagine 
Essex  to  have  probed  the  depth  or 
ascended  to  the  height  of  Bacon's 
contemplations;  but  he  had  such 
large  sympathy  with  them  as 
purged  his  vision  and  empowered 
it  to  discern  how  good  it  were  for 
England  and  for  humanity  that 
Bacon  should  be  borne  over  the 
bars  and  thwarting  currents  that 
Inndered  him  from  launching  freely 
on  the  ocean  of  knowledge.  And 
this  wisdom  Essex  had,  because,  as 
Mr.  Spedding  admirably  remarks, 
'he  had  that  true  generosity  of 
nature  which  appeals  to  all  human 
hearts,  because  it  feels  an  interest 
in  all  liuman  things.' 

Nor  was  Bacon  less  necessary  to 
Essex.  The  vlrtm  ScipiadoB  needed 
the  7nitis  sapientia  LcelL  For  there 
were  elements  in  Essex  which, 
rightly  guided  and  wholesomely 
balanced,  would  confirm  his  virtues ; 
but  which,  perverted  or  indulged, 
would  enfeeble,  if  they  did  not 
iitterly  spoil  them.  Among  the 
ingredients  of  the  great  man,  rlato 
assigns  a  high  place  to  the  ^/i^r, 
or  irascible  principle,  and  he  ex- 
hibits its  operations  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Polemarchus.  He  is 
young,  energetic,  carried  awav  by 
good  natural  impulses.  He  hates 
violently,  and  he  loves  violently. 
He  would  benefit  his  friends  at  any 
cost  to  himself  ;  but  he  is  equally 
prone  to  avenge  himself  on  his 
enemies.  He  is  docile,  willing  to 
acknowledge  his  eiTors^  quick  in 
apprehension,  and  wanting  only  a 

faide — tlic  Ibiai  of  truth  in  the 
latonic  system — and  an  instructor 
like  Socrates  to  realize  a  noble 
character.  The  Bvfua  is  an  admi- 
rable servant,  but  an  execrable 
master :  and  of  this  irascible  quality 
Essex  b;ui  his  full  share.  Ayhither 
it  led  him  we  know ;  whither  it 
inight  have  conducted  him  under 
discreet  guidance  it  is  idle  now  to 
speculate:  but  for  this  earnest, 
sincere,  impetuous  temperament, 
Bacon,  witli  his  calm,  penetrating 
And  many-.^ided  mind,  would  have 
been   the    guardian    genius,   had 


not  Essex  harkened  to  evil  coan- 
sellors,  even  as  Polemarchus  gave 
heed  to  evil  poeta.  Each  was  a 
half  man  requiring  his  moiety  to 
complete  him.  Essex,  however, 
was  more  in  need  of  Bacon's  wisdom 
than  Bacon  of  Essex's  force  of  cha- 
racter. 

Their  ^endship  began  in  1590 
or  the  early  part  of  1591.  Ess^ 
was  then  twenty-three  years  old: 
Bacon  some  nine  years  older.  Each 
brought  to  their  union  a  several 
and  a  common  stock  of  sympathy 
and  experience.  Both  were  ea^er 
to  do  the  State  service:  but  tae 
one  had  seen  more  of  life  in  camp& 
the  other  of  life  below  the  level  01 
courts.  His  high  offices  had  brought 
Essex  in  close  contact  with  the 
great:  his  low  estate  had  made 
Bacon  the  better  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  and  discoorae  of 
the  people.  Both  were  unusually 
stored  with  book  knowledge. 
Sidney  and  Baleigh,  indeed,  mav 
have  read  and  reflected  as  mucn 
as  Essex ;  but  among  soldiers  and 
courtiers  in  genersu  he  was  a 
*  scholar-gowned.'  That  Bacon  was 
as  far  above  Coke  in  philosophy 
and  general  literature,  as  Coke  was 
above  him  in  the '  text  and  mar- 

Sent'  of  the  law  books,  ne^  no 
emonstration. 

The  story  of  Bacon  and  Essex — 
how  for  a  while  the  currents  of 
their  lives  ran  parallel^  and  how 
widely  they  at  last  divei^ed— is 
written  in  many  books,  but  in  none 
so  well  as  in  Mr.  Spedding's  recent 
volumes.  To  that  narrative,  the 
clearest  and  the  fullest,  the  most 
candid  and  the  most  comprehensive 
that  has  ever  been  penned  of  thia 
sad  story,  we  refer  our  readers,  and 
hasten  to  what  appears  to  us,  after 
repeatedly  and  attentively^  pemaing 
it,  the  inexorable  conclusion. 

As  regards  Essex,  the  popular 
articles  of  belief  are  these:  and 
Athanasian  condemnation  has  not 
seldom  been  pronounced  against  all 
who  refuse  to  accept  them.  It  la 
assumed  that  he  took  Bacon  to  his 
heart  at  the  time  when  kinsfolk 
looked  coldly  on  him:  when  his 
means  ran  low ;  when  tne  paths  of 
life  were  dark  before  him;  and 
when  his  soul  was  divided  betwc 
ppa 
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the  deferred  hope  tha4i  maketh 
sick,  and  a  purpose  of  abandoning 
law  and  politics,  and  sequester- 
ing himself  in  a  student's  cell 
in  what  would  have  been  to  him 
the  barren  pursuit  of  philosophy. 
Essex,  it  is  alleged,  and  so  far 
truly,  encouraged  him  to  welcome 
back  again  discarded  hope,  urged 
upon  the  Oucen  and  the  Cecils,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  Bacon*s 
claims  to  preferment ;  incurred  re- 
buflGs  for  his  importunity;  and 
softened  disappointment  by  the 
princely  gift  of  an  estate. 

We  need  not  adopt  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon's  sorry  shift,  which 
indeed  helps  Essex  as  little  as  it 
does  Bacon,  that  the  Earl,  being  in- 
debted to  his  legal  friend  for 
*  hearing,  consulting,  and  advising 
with'  him  at  sundry  times,  ajfid 
wishing  to  pay  his  bill,  gave  him 
land  which  he  could  well  spare,  in- 
stead of  money  of  which  he  was 
generally  and  then  particularly 
short.  But  we  may  fiwrly  ask  whether 
Essex,  without  doubt  a  generous 
man,  might  not  consider,with  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  that  cpfts  are  an  in- 
gredient in  f ricnoship ;  whether 
human  beings  do  not  Eometimes 
do  good  acts ;  or  whether  the  word 
donation  was  so  unknown  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Cooper's  dictionary, 
or  Florio's  *  World  of  words' 1 

Bacon,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
fragments  of  their  correspondence 
printed  by  Mr.  Spedding,  gave 
Essex  good  advice.  Essex  noto- 
riously mismanaged  the  war  in 
Ireland.  Elizabeth  was  justly  in- 
censed ;  he  wasted  her  money ;  he 
made  no  progress  in  her  affairs^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  Tyrone.  lie  had 
thrust  liimself  into  the  war ;  he  re- 
turned without  leave ;  he  was 
banished  fn>m  the  court,  when  any 
one  else  would  have  been  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  had  done  worse 
even  than  this,  he  liad  otTended  the 
Queen  in  her  most  tender  points, 
her  public  repiitation  and  her  per- 
sonal vanity.  The  sticklers  for 
boundlessgratitude  assert  or  insinu- 
ate that  a  true  friend  would  have 
applauded  his  follies,  and  written 
lianegyrics  on  his  malversation  iu 


Ireland.  Such  partisans  remind 
us  of  the  extravagant  friendship 
imputed  to  Blossius  of  Cumse. 
Asked  bjT  the  senatorian  committee 

*  Was  Caius  Gracchus  your  friend? 
he  replied,  *  Aye,  and  a  good  one, 
too.'  *Did  you  share  in  his 
revolutionary    plans?      *I    did.' 

*  Had  he  required  of  you  to  set 
fire  to  the  capitol,  would  you 
have  kindled  the  torch?  'Grac- 
chus,' answered  this  paragon  of 
amity,  'would  never  nave  given 
such  an  order,  but  if  he  had,  I 
should  have  felt  bound  in  love,  if 
not  in  duty,  to  execute  it' 

Essex  makes  his  raid  on  the 
City,  his  pretext  being  to  remove 
his  personal  enemies,  evil  counsel- 
lors, as  he  phrased  it,  from  the 
Queen's  person.  He  fails ;  he  is 
arrested;  he  is  committed  to  the 
Tower,  is  tried  by  his  peers,  and 
dies  a  traitor's  death. 

How  stands  the  case  between 
Essex  and  Bacon  under  these 
strange  and  serious  circumstances? 
In  the  first  place,  their  intimacy 
had  been  relaxed  for  some  year 
and  half  before  the  Earl  went  to 
Ireland.  Essex  had  taken  to  him- 
self Behoboam's  comisellors,  and 
Bacon  had  *  not  been  called  or  ad- 
vised with,  as  in  former  times. 
Shortly  before  he  went,  he  had, 
indeed,  solicited,  but  he  did  not 
follow  Bacon's  advice,  and  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  fiirtuer  communi- 
cation between  them  until  Essex's 
return.  When  he  had  come  back, 
suddenly,  against  orders,  and  with 
the  objects  of  his  mission  all  un- 
accomplished, Bacon  tendered  his 
counsel,  but  if  Essex  listened  to  it, 
he  certainly  neglected  it.  For  mt>re 
than  ten  months  Essex  was  under 
restraint,  and  Bacon  had  no  means 
of  access  to  him,  for  the  Earl  did 
not  openly  converse  with  any  one, 
and  of  all  men  living,  probably 
dreaded  his  friend's  seeing  or  sa»- 
pecting  the  nature  of  liis  private 
correspondence.  When  he  was 
again  at  large,  Bacon  again — i.e.«  ia 
July,  1600 — busied  himself  in  his 
affairs,  and  did  his  utmost  to  bring 
him  once  more  into  favour  with  the 
Queen.  But  Bacon  was  no  longer 
his  real  adviser.  Essex  was  then 
opening  his  heart  to  far  different 
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X>eTSO]is,  and  Bacon  was  employed 
on  the  surface  only  of  his  atfairs. 
If  the  Queen  could  be  won  by 
armament  and  fair  means,  it  would 
be  well ;  but  if  she  still  remained 
averse,  then  force  must  do  the 
work  of  reason.  Was  it  Bacon's 
duty,  if  he  suspected  the  real  facts, 
to  say,  *  Your  lordship  is  deceiving 
me  with  this  half-confidence.  I 
must  know  your  thoughts,  and 
even  if  they  aim  at  controlling  or 
deposing  our  hard-ruled  Queen,  I 
am  still,  come  what  may,  your 
humble  servant'  1 

'The  meanest  of  mankind'  was 
assuredly  the  most  maladroit  of 
courtiers.  While  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  Queen  to  her 
former  favourite,  he  was  himself 
giving  her  offence.  Between 
^lichaelmas,  i6oo,  and  the  day  of 
Essex's  insuiTection  in  the  follow- 
ing February,  Ricon  had  only  one 
interview  with  Pllizabeth.  In  that, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  he  made  his  own  peace 
with  her,  but  lie  could  draw  from 
her  not  a  word  of  grace  for  the 
Earl.  Not  until  then  did  he  de- 
spair ;  but  after  that  day  he  re- 
solved to  meddle  no  more  in  the 
matter.  He  read  as  legibly  as  if  it 
had  been  carved  on  the  rock  with 
a  pencil  of  iron  that  she  would 
trust  Essex  no  more. 

A  darker  day  was  behind.  The 
next  time  that  Essex  and  Bacon 
confront  each  other,  the  one  is 
a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  other  a 
sworn  law-officer  of  the  Crown, 
commanded  to  examine  witnesses 
and  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 
Was  it  Bacon's  duty  at  this  solemn 
season  to  say,  *  Truth  indeed  is  dear 
to  me,  but  my  friend  is  dearer? 
What  though  he  have  done  his 
utmost  to  set  the  country  in  a 
flame,  lias  he  not  given  ine  two 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  free- 
hold land  in  the  county  of  !Middle- 
sex  V 

But,  it  is  urged,  in  almost  Gas- 
sins'  vein,  'a  friend  should  bear  a 
friend's  inlinnities'  —  'a  friendly 
eye  should  never  see  his  faults.' 
he  slioukl  rather  cast  allegi<ance 
to  the  winds,  excuse  rebellion, 
jhiUiate  treason,  and  sacrifice  the 
whole  duty  of  a   subject  on  the 


altar  of  personal  sentiment.  We 
are  almost  ashamed  of  stating  such 
arguments,  so  palpable  is  it  that 
Bacon  took  the  only  path  which 
honour  and  integrity  pointed  out 
to  him.  But  even  had  he  said  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers, — '  I  do 
perceive  here  a  divided  duty.  I 
grant  your  worships  that  my  Lord 
of  Essex  is  a  traitor;  but  yet 
(jtod  forbid  but  a  traitor  should 
have  some  countenance  at  his 
frtencTx  request ;  and  so,  good 
people,  shift  for  yourselves'— now 
would  Essex  have  been  benefited  ? 
Would  he  rather  have  had  an 
enemy  at  the  council  table  ?  Would 
ho  have  preferred  the  tender 
mercies  of  Cecil,  or  a  cross-exami- 
nation by  Coke  1  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  Bacon's  having  pressed 
unduly  on  his  unfortunate  friend. 
But  it  was  his  duty  as  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  to  make  the  charge 
out  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  as  for  shielding 
the  Crown  from  anv  suspicion  that 
vengeance  rather  than  justice  was 
its  object. 

It  has  been  made  a  charge  against 
Bacon,  that  after  Essex  was  con- 
demned, he  made  no  effort  to  save 
him ;  that  a  true  friend  would  have 
wrought  on  the  woman's  feelings 
in  Elizabeth  for  one  she  had  once 
so  loved  and  so  cherished,  after  he 
had  satisfied  her  claim  as  a  queen. 
But  how  can  we  know  whether  she 
still  entertained  affection  for  Essex, 
whether  Bacon  had  the  opportunity 
wliich  he  is  accused  of  neglecting  f 
That  Elizabeth  was  profoundly 
afilicted  by  the  treason  we  cannot 
doubt;  but  does  it  follow  that 
she  still  loved  the  traitor]  The 
crime  he  had  committed,  the  de- 
signs he  had  formed,  showed  her 
the  hollowness  of  profession,  the 
worth  of  lip-service,  the  uncertainty 
which  hedges  a  crown.  But  the 
author  of  the  crime  had  long  been 
undermining  her  early  love  for  him 
in  a  thousand  ways, — ^by  petulance, 
by  disobedience,  by  rashness,  by 
incompetence,  and  at  last  by  a 
direct  attempt  to  rob  her  of  what 
she  prized  above  life,  her  freedom 
of  action.  Never  was  sovereign 
less  disposed  than  Elizabeth  to 
accept  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  or 
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lesH  likely  to  pardon  a  direct  as- 
sault on  her  authority.  And  what 
plea  could  Bacon  with  any  colour 
allege  on  behalf  of  Essex?  and 
what  time  was  there  left  for  any 
plea  to  be  effectual  ?  The  fact  was 
admitted :  the  confession  of  Essex 
showed  that  his  guilt  had  not 
been  exaggerated.  He  was  less 
excusable  than  Norfolk  or  Babing- 
ton,  for  they    at    least    had    the 

Sretext  that  religion  called  for  the 
eposition  of  a  heretic,  whereas 
the  Earl  had  no  excuse  to  allege 
but  wounded  vanity.  It  appears 
that  Bacon  did,  on  the  only  oc- 
casion uf  his  being  with  the 
Queen  between  the  arraignment 
and  the  execution,  enlarge  on  the 
excellent  (luality  of  mercy,  *  term- 
ing it  to  her  an  excellent  balm  that 
did  continually  distil  from  her 
sovereign  hands,  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent odour  in  the  senses  of  her 
people.*  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  Elizabeth  was  to  blame 
for  disregarding  the  hint :  we  can- 
not see  how  Bacon  could  do  more 
than  risk  it.  When  it  becomes 
lawful  to  read  or  write  history  sen- 
timentally, we  may  find  some  excuse 
for  Essex,  and  afford  to  censure 
Elizabeth  and  Bacon«  But  so  long 
as  truth,  and  not  feeling,  is  to 
guide  us  in  judging  of  men  and 
times,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  one 
and  an  abuse  of  the  other  to  me:v- 
ture  them  by  the  variable  standard 
of  our  own  personal  opinions. 

We  nmst  now  close  Mr.  Sped- 
ding*s  volumes.  We  have  no  scruple 
in  confessing  that  to  ourselves  they 
carry  conviction,  that  they  have 
removed  some  of  our  previous  no- 
tions and  modified  others,  and  that 
they  have  thrown  more  light  on  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
times  than  we  have  derived  from 
any  former  record  of  them.  For 
the  reader  we  cannot  answer:  he 
may  still  doubt  where  we  have 
ceased  to  question ;  he  may  demand 
more  proofs  where  we  think  there 
are  enough.  On  the  character  of 
Bacon  we  as  yet  offer  no  opinion ; 


he  has  yet  a  probation  to  pass 
through.  We  have  at  present  liad 
to  deal  with  only  two  counts  in  the 
indictment.  He  is  acquitted,  in 
our  judgment,  of  undue  time-serv- 
ing and  of  falsehood  in  friendship. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
can  also  be  absolved  fn>m  cor- 
ruption and  venality.  If  he  can, 
Mr.  Spedding  will  entitle  him  to  a 
verdict  in  favour,  without  seeking 
to  bias  our  judgments ;  if  he  can- 
not be  proved  worthy  of  such 
absolution,  he  will  afford  one  more 
instance  that  greatness  and  good- 
ness are  not  convertible  terms. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were 
in  tyj>e.  we  have  met  with  a  book, 
entitletl,  the  Lije  and  CoiTegpon- 
dence  of  Francts  Bacon,  Viscounl 
*SV.  Albans  J  <tc,,  in  which  the  author, 
who  modestly  conceals  his  naiue^ 
labours  to  show  that  *the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England'  ipos  the 
*  meanest,'  and  was  far  from  being 
either  *  the  brightest  or  the  wisest 
of  mankind.'  Now  this  is  no  half- 
faced  fellowship  ;  this  is  root  and 
branch  work ;  this  is  war  to  the 
knife.  From  the  vigour  with  which 
he  plies  his  cudgel  on  Air.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon's  head,  we  suspect 
that  the  writer  has  ere  now  highly 
distinguished  liimself  at  Donny- 
brook  fair.  Yet  if  he  have  not 
done  so  already,  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  is  bound  to  send  *  Anony- 
mous' a  letter  of  thanks,  for  *  Ano- 
nymous' has  done  him  yeoman's 
service,  by  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  so  bad  but  there  may  be 
something  worse  in  store.  Could 
we  suspect  Mr.  Spedding  of  strata- 
gem, we  should  surmise  that  he 
had  taken  a  hint  from  an  old  play, 
and  hired  the  devil  to  thrasfi  the 
collier.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
any  of  the  gods  interfered  while 
Dares  was  beating  Entcllus  black 
and  blue  ;  and  Mr.  Spe<lding  doubt- 
less looks  down  on  this  combat 
with  similar  equanimity. 
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KATE  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  it  was  no  simulated  swoon 
when  her  mother  sank  fainting  on 
the  Boor  of  the  stage.  Ere  the  cur- 
tain had  shut  out  the  scene  from 
the  audience,  Effie,  the  old  servant, 
uttered  a  cry,  and  rushing  forwards, 
was  down  on  her  knees  by  her 
mother's  side,  unfastening  the  hood 
and  kerchief  about  her  neck. 

'  Mamma  is  ill ;  help,  help  !*  cried 
the  young  girl,  in  alann;  and 
knowing  what  I  knew,  I  stood 
powerless  for  a  moment  as  she  bent 
over  her  mother. 

The  stage  was  immediately 
crowded  with  actors  and  audience, 
mingled  strangely  together,  their 
faces  filled  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Mrs.  Kutters  swoon  lasted  so 
long  that  every  one  grew  imeasy. 
Drawing  Rutter  aside  into  our 
deserted  green-room,  I  closed  the 
door  and  told  him  that  his  mother 
had  received  a  severe  shock  during 
the  evening,  and  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  send  away  the 
guests  as  quickly  as  possible. 

*  What  shock  T  asked  the  young 
man ;  and  he  sank  down  on  a  so£a 
near  with  a  white  face,  as  I  in- 
formed him  what  had  happened. 

*  What !  here,  in  this  very  house, 
Hamilton  ?    It  is  impossible.' 

He  seemed  staggered  and  unable 
to  believe  me. 

*  Is  this  man,  then,  to  haunt  us 
through  life  at  every  tumf  he 
cried,  indignantly.  *  Ever  since  I 
was  a  boy  his  shadow  has  darkened 
our  home.  Ever  since  I  can  recol- 
lect, he  has  risen  up  in  our  path 
from  time  to  time,  and  brought  us 
shame  and  sorrow.  What  right, 
what  claim  has  he  to  our  protec- 
tion] I  will  drag  him  from  yon 
hidingplace  with  my  own  hands, 
and  give  him  up  to  justice.  He 
shall  rot  in  a  jail,  as  he  deserves, 
the  villain  !* 

With  disordered  looks,  Rutter 
rose    and    crossed   the    floor,    as 


though  about  to  put  his  words 
into  execution. 

'  He  spoke  of  the  galleys,  ^ou 
say?  he  stammered  out,  turning 
towards  me  again.  *"  Do  you  know 
what  new  crime  he  has  committed  f 

'No;  he  only  said  the  police 
were  on  his  track,  and  implored 
your  mother  to  hide  him  under  her 
roof  for  a  few  hours.' 

'  And  she  consented,'  murmured 
Rutter  to  himself,  and  he  stood  for 
some  moments  with  his  hands 
clenched  together,  in  thoo^^ 
'  Oh,  Hamilton  !*  he  cried  the  next 
minute,  throwing  himself  on  the 
sofa  and  burying  his  head  in  his 
hands,  *  would  to  Qod  I  knew  what 
all  this  mystery  means !  If  it  were 
not  that  I  have  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  my  mother— if  I  did  not; 
know  her  to  be  the  best  of  mothers 
and  of  women — I  should  be  the 
most  miserable  fellow  on  earth. 
She  has  never  told  me  more  than 
this— that  Lewis  Wilson,  or  Hague, 
or  whatever  he  calls  himself,  was 
intimatdy  connected  with  my  father 
(he  is  a  kinsman,  I  expect) :  that 
we  are  in  some  way  greatly  indebted 
to  him,  and  that  he  has  power  to 
iiyure  us.  More  than  this,  she  has 
always  told  me  it  was  better  I 
should  not  know.  Kate  even  knows 
not  as  much.' 

We  were  silent.  Rutter's  face 
remained  hidden  in  his  hands. 

'  Whatever  else  lam  ignorant  of, 
thus  mnch  I  do  know,'  he  conti- 
nued, with  bitterness,  raising  his 
head  again,  *  that  the  fellow  is  a 
thorough  scoundrel  and  merits 
transportation,  let  him  be  who  he 
may.  You  may  guess  now,  Hamil- 
ton, why  we  left  England.  Tes, 
it's  of  no  use  keeping  this  brave 
secret  longer.  You  at  least  have  a 
right  to  know  it  As  much  as  I 
know,  WilL  you  shall  know.  That 
man  now  mding  under  our  roof 
forged  cheques  in  my  mothet^s  name 
for    more    than    three  thoosaod 
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pounds.  It  was  his  handwriting 
iny  mother  recognised  that  day 
when  the  bank  clerk  visited  us  at 
Elmfields.  The  affair  was  hushed 
up  (the  villain  well  knew  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal),  and  we  left 
home  to  escape  further  such  drains 
on  my  mother's  fortune.  We  had 
better  have  thrown  him  into  New- 
gate then  and  there,  I  think.' 

The  humiliation  of  this  avowal 
was  as  painful  to  me  as  to  my 
friend.  Ilutter's  face  flushed  crim- 
son as  he  spoke  '  his  hands  trem- 
bled, and  tears  ot  shame  glistened 
in  his  eves.  I  bid  him  remember 
the  need  for  immediate  action,  and 
urjged  him  to  lose  no  time  in  dis- 
missing the  Ruests,  on  the  ground 
of  his  mother  s  indisposition. 

*  Ay,  let  us  get  rid  of  this  mas- 

Suerading,'  said  Rutter,  looking 
own  on  his  dress.  *  I  will  an- 
nounce to  them  that  the  /4U  must 
be  at  once  broken  up.  The  play 
cannot  proceed,  thats  clciir;  my 
mother  is  far  too  ill,  were  there  no 
other  cause;'  and  he  threw  aside 
his  buff  jerkin  and  slouch  hat  as 
he  spoke. 

The  announcement  when  made 
naturallv  filled  every  one  with  re- 
gret and  consternation. 

*'  Ah  !  she  has  overtaxed  herself 
for  our  amusement,  I  fear,'  said 
the  old  Countess  de  Sangpourpre. 

*She  was  carried  away  by  her 
Renins,  which  is  sublime,'  observed 
Aladame  de  Longueville. 

*  She  is  a  true  artist  -a  veritable 
enthusiast!'  sighed  Monsieur  de 
Bois-scc ;  *  but  such  emotions  are 
not  counterfeited  without  danger 
to  tlie  nervous  system,  and  the  re- 
action is  always  terrible.' 

With  many  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  regret,  the  cucsts  took 
their  departure.  In  half-an-hour's 
time  the  last  carriage  wheels  had 
rolled  down  the  drive,  and  we  were 
alone. 

'What  is  to  be  done?'  said 
Ruttcr,  as  we  stood  on  the  hall 
stops  looking  out  upon  the  gardens, 
where  the  coloure<l  lamps  still 
swung  in  the  ni^ht-brecze ;  *  my 
mother  is  utterly  inca|)able  of  any- 
thing. She  lies  yonder  in  her 
room  in  a  state  of  complete  pro- 
BtratioiL    I  whispered  to  her  that 


I  knew  all,  and  would  act  as  she 
would  wish  me.  She  is  so  ex- 
hausted she  can  scarcely  speak. 
Kate  is  with  her,  and  Mademoiselle 
Victorine.  They  neither  of  them 
know  the  true  cause  of  my  mother's 
seizure.  Poor  girls!  they  are 
frightened  enough  as  it  is!  Oh, 
Hamilton !  I  am  too  wretched  to 
think  or  plan.  What  is  to  be  done  V 

*  First,  let  us  get  this  fellow, 
Jules,  out  of  the  way,'  I  replied, 
for  I  knew  there  was  more  danger 
to  be  feared  from  the  inauisitorial 
glances  of  that  pair  of  black  eyes 
than  from  any  other  quarter.  *  See, 
he  is  blowing  out  the  lights  yon- 
der. Bid  him  get  to  bed ;  the 
other  servants  have  already  retired, 
save  Euphrasie,  who  is  in  your 
mother's  room.' 

Wo  got  rid  of  Jules,  and  then 
entered  the  house  and  held  a  short 
consultation  together. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  should 
tell  my  sister  to-night  or  not ;  my 
mother  murmured  to  me  not  to  let 
KLate  know  at  present.  Where  are 
the  matches,  Hamilton? 

We  were  lighting  a  lantern  as 
Rutter  spoke,  for  we  had  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  the  loft 
in  the  courtyard,  now  that  the 
coast  was  clear. 

*  Better  wait  till  morning  before 
you  tell  your  sister,'  I  answered ; 
'she  has  anxiety  enough  to- 
night;' and  then,  having  ascer- 
tained that  our  movements  were 
not  watched,  we  took  up  the  lantern 
and  traversed  in  silence  the  echo- 
ing navement  of  the  court,  where 
the  oats,  scared  by  the  light  we 
carried,  flitted  duskily  around  us. 
Picking  our  steps  noiselessly  along, 
we  passed  into  the  deserted  coach- 
house, and  ascended  the  railed 
ladder  that  led  to  the  loft  above. 
When  we  first  entered,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discern  anythuig  in  the  big 
raftered  chamber,  vaulted  with 
shadows  and  walled  in  with  dark- 
ness. The  lamp  I  had  left  was 
just  ex])iring,  and  it  was  not  until 
Kutter  raised  his  lantern  that  we 
could  make  out  that  the  dark 
bundle  of  clothes  Ijring  on  a  truM 
of  hay  before  us  was  the  man  we 
sought. 

'  He  is  asleep,'  whi8i)ered  Ratten 
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The  man  had  cast  off  his  priest's 
hat,  and  lay  with  his  black  dress 
wrapped  round  him,  one  hand  sup- 
porting his  head,  the  other  grasping 
his  pistol.  He  stirred  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  then  with  a  sudden 
cry  started  up  and  stood  before  us, 
rejuiv  to  discharge  the  weapon  at 
our  heads. 

'Oh!  it's  you,  is  it!  Light 
sleepers  are  easily  alarmed,  you  see. 
Have  these  fine  folks  all  gone  yetf 
The  man's  voice  was  husky  and 
weak,  and  his  limbs  shook  as  with 
iiu  ague. 

*Yes;  thanks  to  yourself,  they 
have,'  replied  Rutter ;  *  my  mojther 
is  ill,  and  is  lying  scarcely  sensible 
on  her  bed.  Is  it  true  that  the 
police  are  on  your  track  l  Are  you 
resolved  to  bring  infamy  upon  us  V 

*  Ah !  it's  easy  to  fling  stones  at 
a  lame  dog,'  retorted  Wilson.  *I 
was  a  starving  man  before  I  entered 
this  house  to-night.  I  am  pretty 
near  a  dying  one  now,  so  abuse  me 
as  you  like.  I  broke  a  bloodvessel 
ten  days  ago,  and  have  slept  chiefly 
in  ditclies  since.     1  only  want  fifty 

Sounds,  and  I'd  make  my  way  to 
iordeaux  and  sail  for  South  Ame- 
rica, and  never  trouble  you  again. 
I — I'm  worn  out,  that's  the  fact, — 
clean  stumped  up,  body  and  souL 
If  one  of  you  gentlemen  would 
just  pop  this  leaden  bullet  through 
my  brain  you'd  do  me  a  service, 
and  rid  the  world  of  as  sorry  a 
scoundrel  as  ever  darkened  sun- 
shine.' 

The  man  burst  into  a  fit  of 
coughing  as  he  spoke,  and  flung 
liiniself  down  again  on  the  bundle 
of  hay,  haggard  and  panting. 

*  You  want  to  know  how  I  came 
here,'  he  continued.  *  I'll  tell  you. 
Thanks  to  that  gentleman,  I  may 
say,'  he  pointed  to  me  as  he  spoke.. 
'  Yes,  on  your  father's  library  table 
I  picked  up  an  envelope,  addressed 
to  *  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  St.  Barbe. 
Auvcrgne,'  one  day  when  I  paia 
that  wortliy  gentleman  a  visit  after 
our  agreeable  encounter  at  Dover. 
I  had  no  need  to  inquire  further 
for  the  address  I  wanted.  Soon 
after,  being  in  pressing  want  of 
funds,  I  followed  you  to  France, 
but  fate  threw  in  my  way  some  of 
my  old  comrades  in  Paris;   and 


perhaps  on  what  transpired  from 
that  same  meeting  the  less  said 
the  better.' 

*Go  on,'  said  Rutter,  whilst  I 
stood  miserably  conscious  that  it 
was  my  fathers  letter  that  had 
supplied  the  clue  to  my  friend's 
retreat. 

'Well,  then,  we  gambled.  We 
played  and  we  won — ^won  with  that 
astounding  good  luck  that  makes 
gamesters  maniacs ;  and  then  lost 
— ^lost  with  that  unvarying  ill  luck 
that  makes  them  smddes;  and 
then  we  found  ourselves  penniless 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.' 

*  That  is  not  all,'  said  Rutter. 

*  Not  quite ;  but ^ 

1  thinKf  even  in  his  present 
abasement  and  degradation,  the 
man  felt  some  sense  of  shame  at 
these  confessions,  and  hesitated  at 
the  next  revelation  he  had  to  make. 

*  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  we 
were  desperate  men,  and  stopped 
at  nothing.  Two  of  us  had  been 
schoolfellows  at  a  college  at  St 
Omer  years  ago,  when  your  father 
was  educating  me  for  something 
better  than  the  callings  I  have 
lately  followed.  We  were  reckless 
and  penniless,  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  to  retrieve  our 
fortunes  by  a  stroke  of  business 
more  dangerous  than  lawful,  we 
didn't  even  stop  at  that.  But  the 
police  got  scent  of  us,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  life-and-death  struggle 
that  I  escaped  their  clutches. 
They  led  me  a  pretty  dance  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  got  hold  of  this  disguise — shaved 
off  my  beard,  cut  my  hair  short, 
and  became  a  travelling  priest. 
If  I  had  had  the  means  of  reaching 
a  seaport  then  and  there,  you  woula 
probably  never  have  heard  of  me 
more.  Of  course  you  don't  believe 
me,  but  I  swear  to  you,  Robert 
Rutter,  that  I  had  determined 
never  to  show  my  &ce  before  your 
mother  again.  Villain  as  I  am. 
low  as  I  have  fallen.  I  had  resolvea 
on  that  But  I  didn't  know  what 
starvation  was  then,'  he  added, 
grimly.  *I  didn't  biow  what  it 
was  to  lie  sick  and  famishing  by 
the  roadside.  Don't  make  rasn 
vows,  young  man,  with  a  full 
stonuudianda  few  gold  pieces  in 
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your  purse.  Wait  till  sickness  and 
want  iiavc  pulled  you  down,  before 
you  measure  your  virtue  and  your 
strength  so  readily.' 

He  sighed,  and  throwing  himself 
back  on  the  hay,  hid  his  face  with 
his  arm,  wliilat  we  both  stood  look- 
ing at  him  in  silence. 

*You  must  fetch  me  some 
brandy,'  he  muttered,  in  a  faint 
voice ;  *  and — and  I  have  a  wound 
here  that  wants  binding  up.  Can 
you  find  me  a  piece  of  linen  V 

Ue  removed  the  black  skull-cap 
he  wore,  and  disclosed  a  gash 
across  liis  shaven  temple. 

*  In  a  couple  of  hours  I  shall  be 
ready  to  be  off  again.  I  am  not 
safe  here.  If  you  can  furnish  me 
with  a  new  disguise  and  fifty  louis, 
ril  be  on  the  road  by  sunrise,  1 

Eromise  you.  Make  haste,  fetch 
randy  or  wine,  Tm  sinking.' 
He  looked  so  pallid  as  he  spoke, 
his  eyes  were  so  lustreless,  his 
voice  so  feeble,  that  I  half  expected 
to  see  him  faint  dead  away  oeforo 
us.  We  took  up  the  lantern  and 
hastened  off  to  the  house  in  search 
of  the  things. 

*  We  had  better  do  as  he  requires,' 
said  I,  as  we  retraced  our  way 
through  the  silent  court  ^Find 
him  the  money  and  the  clothes, 
and  let  him  be  off.  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  French  law,  but 
whatever  offence  he  has  committed, 
we  are  making  your  mother  an 
accessory  by  concealing  him  here, 
knowing  his  guilt.  The  sooner  he 
departs  the  better.' 

'But  how  am  I  to  get  these 
things  to-night ']  I  have  only  twenty 
louis  in  my  desk,  and,  of  all  things, 
I  don't  want  Kate  and  Mademoi- 
selle Victorine ' 

*I  can  supply  you  with  thirty 
more,  and  as  for  clothes,  it  would 
be  easy  to  arrange  a  dress  from  our 
theatrical  wardrobe.  Supi)ose  he 
puts  on  a  working  nian*s  clothes— 
a  blue  blouse  and  linen  trousers  - 
we  have  all  the  things  reaily  in  the 
theatre  f 

We  collected  the  things,  fetched 
the  money  and  the  bnuidy,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  were  descend- 
ing the  large  staircase  into  the 
front  hall  with  silent  steps.  We 
had  reached  the  bc»ttom,  when  the 


door  leadinfl^  to  the  servants'  offices 
opened,  and  to  our  dismay  Made- 
moiselle Victorine,  bearing  a  jug 
of  water  and  a  light,  suddeidy 
stood  before  us. 

'  I  have  been  looking  for  these 
things  in  the  kitchen,  monsieur; 
your  sister  does  not  like  to  Ic^ve 
our  j)oor  invalid,'  bc'jan  Victorine, 
but  she  stopped  as  she  beheld  our 
faces. 

*  Gentlemen — ^wliat— what  is  the 
matter?  You  arc  pale  as  death? 
Is  anything  amiss  ?  Oh,  tell  mc,  I 
beseech  you.* 

It  has  occurred  to  me  since,  that 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  had  more 
cause  for  alarm  than  I  thought  at 
the  moment.  Two  young  men 
stealing  from  the  house  with  a 
mystenous  packiige  and  a  black 
bottle  that  mi^ht  be  mistaken 
for  a  pistol ;  did  Mademoiselle  s 
thoughts  turn  in  the  direction  of 
duels,  and  Monsieur  Sabreton's 
offended  visage  of  the  preceding 
night  rise  before  her  ?  She  was  so 
frightened  that  she  let  her  candle- 
stick fall  on  the  i)aved  floor  with 
a  loud  clatter,  and  stood  gazing 
at  us  both  with  big  eyes. 

'  Mademoiselle  —  I  —  we  —  that 
is — '  Rutter  stood  flushed  and 
stammering  before  her,  unable  to 
proceed. 

*  Why  should  I  deceive  you  P  he 
hurried  on  after  a  moment's  pause. 
'Mademoiselle,  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  our  secret  will 
be  safe  in  your  keeping.  Yes,  I 
will  confide  to  you  this  disgrace 
that  has  come  u}>on  lis.  We  are 
threatened  with  an  ignominious 
exposure  that  may  turn  the  friend- 
ship of  all  the  guests  we  enter- 
tained to-night  into  contempt  and 
enmity.  If  Mailcmoiselle  de  Lon- 
gueville  is  amongst  that  number,  I 
am  deceived,  however '  and  in  a 
few  words  Kutter  told  of  the 
arrival  of  his  disgraced  kinsman, 
and  his  ctmcealment  at  the  present 
time  in  the  courtyard. 

'  Oh,  mouKieur,  need  I  say  that 
your  secret  is  .safe  with  me  \  No 
one,  not  even  grandmamma,  shall 
hear  of  it.  How  can  I  aid  you  ? 
What  is  there  1  can  do  f 

Mademoiselle  Victorine*8  eves 
sparkled,  her  bosom  heaved,  her 
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whole  bearing  expressed  sympathy 
and  generous  emotion,  but  ere 
Rutter  could  reply,  a  voice  from 
the  lioor  above  cried, 

*  Anything  amiss,  mademoiselle, 
down  there]  Pardon  me,  but  I 
was  startled  by  a  crash  of  some- 
thing.' 

It  was  Jules  peering  over  the 
staircase  balustrades,  in  cotton 
nightcai),  attracted  by  the  noise  of 
the  candles  tick  Victorine  had  let  fall. 

*  No,  nothing ;  all  is  right,  Jules. 
I  dropped  my  candlestick  only, 
coming  to  fetch  some  water.'  Made- 
moiselle's i)resence  of  mind  was 
invaluable.  'Thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  your  assistance,  the  jug  is 
so  heavy.  There,  now  I  will  re- 
turn to  Madame  Eutter,  and  wish 
you  good  night.'  With  a  low  whis- 
per to  the  effect  that  she  would  be 
back  again  in  a  few  minutes,  she 
passed  up  the  staircase  and  left  us. 

Not  only  in  the  little  emergency 
above  was  the  coolness  and  ready 
wit  of  the  young  French  girl  of 
service  to  us.  Wilson  had  fainted 
when  we  returned  to  the  loft  in  the 
courtyard,  and  without  mademoi- 
selle's aitl  we  should  have  made 
sorry  work  in  restoring  him  and 
binding  up  tlie  wound  on  his 
temple,  from  which  the  blood  was 
trickling.  Eutter  called  her  in 
from  the  court  outside,  and  asked 
her  to  fetcli  us  some  eau  de  Cologne. 
Slie  was  back  again  directly  with  a 
llacou  of  the  scent,  and  far  from 
being  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  stranger,  as  we  expected, 
knelt  down,  bathed  his  forehead, 
and  with  her  own  hands  tore  up 
her  handkerchief  for  the  bandage 
which  she  fastened  about  his  head. 
She  was  more  suggestive,  more 
ready  in  expedients,  cooler, 
l)roniptcr  than  either  of  us.  Her 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  did 
not  even  forsake  her  when  the 
wounded  man,  affected  by  the 
brandy,  which  he  drank  off  like 
water,  began  to  wander  and  talk 
incoherently. 

The  night  was  advanced,  the  loft 
dimly  lighted,  and  full  of  shadows 
from  the  lantern  suspended  to  a 
beam  overhead  j  the  inmates  of 
the  house  had  retired ;  around  us 
were  empty,  deserted  buildings; 


on  the  floor  before  us  lay  a  con- 
cealed criminal,  ill  and  raving, 
whose  footsteps  the  police  mi^ht 
at  that  very  moment  be  tracking 
to  our  doors.  A  bold  heart  might 
have  shrunk  before  these  things, 
few  women  could  have  faced  them, 
but  mademoiselle  seemed  to  breathe 
this  atmosphere  of  secresy  and 
danger  as  thou^  it  were  her  natu- 
ral element.  Her  beauty  never 
shone  more  conspicuously  than 
now,  as,  flushed  with  exdtemenL 
she  stood  with  her  hands  clasped 
together,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  in 
the  gloom,  holding  a  consultation 
with  Ratter  in  a  low  tone. 

'He  cannot  go  yet  He  must 
rest  awhile.  In  another  hour  this 
delirium  may  have  passed,'  said 
mademoiselle,  calmly  and  quietly. 

'  It  is  the  brandy  he  has  drank,' 
replied  Rutter.  '  He  has  promised 
to  set  off  before  sunrise,  and,  if 
possible,  shall  keep  his  promise. 
Hark!  what  was  that f 

It  was  onlv  an  owl  hooting  in 
the  ivy  outside,  but  it  caused  Knt- 
ter  to  start,  and  mademoiselle  to 
whisper,  *  courage,  mon  ami/  and 
give  a  brave  glance  at  him. 

*  I  am  going  to  provide  him  with 
money  and  a  disguise,'  continued 
Rutter.  *'  He  will  then  make  his 
way  to  a  seaport  and  quit  the 
country.  He  was  educated  in 
France,  and  speaks  the  language. 
Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  little  know 
what  a  source  of  misery  that  man 
has  been  to  us  for  years  1  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  hold  up  our 
heads  before  you,  if  this  last  dis- 
grace shoidd  become  known.' 

*Chut  don't  speak  of  it.  mon- 
sieur, it  must  not  become  known. 
We  must  manage  otherwise.  Hap- 
pily, no  one  but  myself  knows  of 
nis  presence  here,  and  no  tortures 
should  wring  your  secret  from  me. 
But  now,  about  the  disguisa  Hero 
is  the  blouse,  but  we  have  no  ci^. 
Ah  1  here  is  the  oaaquette  de  voyage 
of  Monsieur  Hamilton.  With  a 
few  changes  I  can  make  that  into 
a  proper  workman's  cap.  And  see^ 
here  is  the  leathern  belt  you  wore 
as  the  Puritan  soldier,  monsieor ; 
that  also  will  be  of  use.  Where  are 
the  needle  and  thread  I  brought 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost' 
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Mademoiselle,  with  a  readiness  I 
could  not  but  admire,  set  to  work 
at  once. 

*See,  he  is  sleeping  again,'  she 
whispered,  glancing  at  Wilson. 
*We  must  have  all  ready  by  the 
time  he  awakes.  Let  us  arrange 
how  he  is  to  be  got  away  from 
here  whilst  he  rests.* 

The  wretched  man  had  fallen 
into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  whilst 
he  lay  tossing  and  moaning  on  his 
bed  of  hay,  we  discussed  the  plan 
and  means  of  flight.  An  hour 
passed  by,  and  the  clock  on  the 
house-roof  tolled  out  the  time  to 
the  night.  It  still  wanted  another 
hour  to  daybreak.  Mademoiselle, 
seated  on  an  empty  chest,  was 
busy  wifli  her  needle  and  thread, 
effecting  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  disguise  Wilson  was  to  wear ; 
Kutter  stood  by  with  his  arms 
folded,  watcliing  her  with  a  gloomy 
face,  and  1  kept  guard  by  the 
window  at  the  stair-head,  with  an 
eye  on  the  court  below.  We  had 
all  grown  silent.  The  influences 
of  the  time  and  place,  the  dim 
light,  the  fltful  moans  and  wan- 
derings of  the  sick  man,  the  strange 
appearance  of  the  i)iles  of  worn- 
out  furniture,  broken  implements, 
and  ghostly  lumber  that  filled  the 
garret,  were  enough,  without  the 
actual  consciousness  of  impending 
danger,  to  depress  and  create  dis- 
quiet. Even  mademoiselle's  spirit 
seemed  to  be  flagging  as  the  night 
wore  slowly  on,  and  her  glance 
shunned  the  black  background  of 
the  chamber,  where  a  chaos  of 
nueer  shapes  and  objects  loomed. 
The  nistle  of  a  mouse  in  the  straw 
caused  her  to  start  and  glance 
anxiously  around.  But  she  was 
more  quiet  and  composed  than 
either  of  us,  nevertheless.  Rutter 
cliafed  and  fldgcted  uneasily,  now 
opening  one  of  the  shuttered  win- 
dows to  look  into  the  court,  now 
bendin;;  over  Wilson  to  see  whether 
he  still  slept.  For  myself,  1  was 
haunted  by  a  thousand  fears,  at 
one  time  detecting  voices  in  the 
court  below,  at  another  discerning 
traces  of  approaching  death  in  the 
ghastly  face  of  the  sleeiMir,  and 
always  creating  foolish  fancies  out 
uf  the  dim  background  of  confused 


obiects  that  filled  the  chamber.  A 
dilapidated  statue  from  the  garden 
beckoned  with  a  broken  arm ;  a 
disused  chariot,  mounted  near  the 
roof,  grew  full  of  ghostly  tenants ; 
a  pair  of  stag's  antlers  fastened 
themselves  to  the  body  of  a  shadowy 
demon ;  a  bunch  of  herbs,  hung 
up  to  dry,  waved  like  a  hearse*s 
plumes;  and  a  gardener's  scythe 
and  a  sack  susi)ended  to  a  beam 
became  a  guillotine  and  a  headless 
trunk.  These  things,  added  to  the 
sense  of  secresy  attending  our  posi- 
tion— the  danger  of  discovery,  and 
the  miserable  consciousness  ot  the 
guilt  of  the  man  we  were  taking 
this  trouble  to  conceal,  made  our 
watch  oppressive  and  terrible. 

The  dawn  was  just  beginning  to 
break,  and  a  pale  bluish  ught  peer- 
ing through  the  crevices  of  the 
tiles  overhead,  when  mademoLselle, 
whose  line  ear  had  a  subtle  deli- 
cacy in  distinguisldng  sound,  laid 
down  her  work  and  said, 

*  Some  one  is  at  the  garden  doors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
Listen !' 

We  held  our  breath,  but  heard 
nothing. 

'The  doors  were  shaken,  I  am 
positive,'  continued  mademoiselle, 
looking  up  at  us.  'There,  there, 
I  am  right !' 

As  she  spoke,  the  silence  of  the 
dawn  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
ringing  of  the  large  bell  at  the 
garden  doors.  We  stared  at  one 
another  in  alarm. 

*  [s  it  the  police,  think  you  f 
Wlio  else  can  it  be  at  this  hour  f 
asked  llutter. 

*  1  will  go  and  see,'  said  made- 
moiselle, rising  from  her  seat. 
*Mr.  Hamilton,  you  had  better 
rouse  the  sleeper,  and  tell  him  to 
put  on  his  disguise  at  once.  If  it 
bo  the  cendannes,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.'  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment reflectively,  and  then  added, 
*  Wait  here,  gentlemen,  a  few 
moments,  and  when  you  see  uiy 
light  in  the  little  window  on  the 
stairs  at  the  back,  follow  me  to 
the  house.    Trust  to  me.' 

In  another  moment.  Mademoi- 
Holle  Victorine  had  glided  past  us 
with  a  look  of  encouraffement  at 
Kutter,    flitted   down   the   railed 
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ladder,  and  was  gone.  We  awoke 
Wilson,  assisted  nim  in  putting  on 
his  disguise,  and  hid  tne  priest's 
dress  he  cast  off  amongst  the  hay. 
Then  Rutter  drew  forth  his  purse, 
and  counted  out  fift^  louis  into 
the  man's  hand,  bidding  him  re- 
member that  it  was  the  last  time 
he  would  ever  meet  with  aid  from 
him.  He  nodded  his  head,  but 
seemed  too  distraught  by  the 
sudden  awakening  from  sleep  and 
the  fear  that  was  upon  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  flutter's  words. 

'  How  am  I  to  escape  1  Show  me 
the  way.  Hark  !  hark !  thev  are 
coming!'  and  I  caught  the  gleam 
of  the  pistol  concealed  in  his 
bosom  as  he  rushed  to  the  stair- 
head. But  we  forced  him  back, 
assuring  him  that  his  only  chance 
of  escape  lay  in  trusting  himse^ 
entirely  to  our  hands. 

'Remain  here  till  some  of  us 
return,'  I  whispered.  '  Yonder  is 
the  light  in  the  window.  Blow 
out  the  lamp,  and  be  still  as  death 
till  we  come  back.' 

I  had  difficulty  in  making  him 
comply.  His  sole  idea  was  flight, 
instant  flight ;  but  on  mv  repeatiujg 
that  a  discovery  would  be  inevi- 
table, if  he  attempted  to  escape 
before  tlie  coast  was  clear,  he  as- 
sented, and  with  a  sigh  threw  him- 
self on  the  hay  once  more. 

Mademoiselle  opened  the  little 
window  on  the  back  stairs  as  we 
approached  the  house,  and  whis- 
pered, 

*  Jules  has  heard  the  bell,  and 
has  gone  to  see  what  is  the  matter^ 
Retire  to  your  rooms,  and  feign  to 
have  been  awoke  from  sleep.  Leave 
tlie  rest  to  me  ,  and  she  closed  the 
window  again. 

We  entered  the  house,  and  made 
our  way  upstairs.  I  had  scarcely 
closed  the  door  of  my  chamber, 
when  I  heard  voices  at  the  hall- 
door  below.  I  opened  the  window, 
and  beheld  in  the  dim  light  of 
early  morning  four  gendarmes, 
witli  two  police  agents,  mterrogat- 
ing  Jules.  At  the  same  moment 
another  window  opened  above,  and 
a  shrill  voice  cried, 

*What  is  the  matter]    Heaven 

frotcct  us !  the  police,  the  police  1 
am  a  lonely  woman,  gentlemen ; 


I  harbour  no  one  unfriendly  to  law 
or  government  under  my  roof.  Go 
away,  1  beseech  you.  Oh,  oh! — 
help!  helpf  and  Madame  de 
Longneville  was  off  in  hysterics  in 
her  room  overhead. 

'Praj,  gentlemen,  inform  me 
what  is  the  matter)  What  can 
this  intrusion  mean  f  asked  a  less 
excited  voice;  and  Mademoiselle 
Victorine,  in  dressing-gown  and 
shawl^  looked  forth  from  an  acUoin- 
in^  window. 

^Oh,  it  is  impossible!  A  criminal 
concealed  here!  Monsieur Menottes. ' 
vou  are  of  St  Barbe,  and  shoula 
know  us  better.'  Mademoiselle 
put  a  tone  of  hauteur  into  her 
voice.  ^  *  I  will  descend,  gentlemen, 
if  you  insist.  Madame  de  Longne- 
ville is  too  ill  and  alarmed  to  come 
down;'  and  mademoiselle  closed 
her  window,  and  hastened  down- 
stairs, whilst  I  and  Butter,  in  a  sort 
of  presentable  imdress,  quitted  our 
rooms  at  the  same  moment. 

'  Mademoiselle  must  not  suppose 
that  we  suspect  so  honouraDle  a 
family  of  conniving  at  the  con- 
cealment of  a  criminal,'  the  police 
agent  from  Paris  was  saying  as  we 
reached  the  hall,  where  in  the 
grey  twilight  of  early  dawn  stood 
the  gendannes,  mademoiselle,  and 
Jules.  '  We  have  been  on  the  track 
of  these  scoundrels  for  weeks,  and 
yesterday  traced  one  of  them  to 
this  town.  He  was  last  seen  in 
the  dress  of  a  priest  loitering  about 
these  doors.  You  had  a  ball  here 
last  night,  mademoiselle,  and  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
man  we  seek  found  an  opportunity 
of  concealing  hynself  amongst  your 
guests,  and  is  now  hidden  some- 
where on  the  premises.' 

*Good  heaven,  monsieur,  is  it 
possible  !'  cried  victorine,  with  an 
air  of  utter  astonishment  '  Pray, 
then,  let  every  comer  of  the  house 
be  searched.  You  alarm  me 
greatly.' 

*  Mademoiselle  need  be  under 
apprehension  for  herself  orfrieuuiu, 
continued  the  agent '  I  have  merely 
a  few  questions  to  ask,  and  then 
wUl  trouble  her  no  further,  if  I  can 
hdb.'     . 

The  first  question  elicited  from 
Jules  (who  was  not  addressed,  but 
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volunteered  a  gratuitous  reply) 
that  /le  had  seen  a  priest  in  the 
grounds  overnight ;  a  stranger,  and 
of  a  bad  countenance,  he  afiirmed. 

*Wliy,  monsieur,  need  you  pur- 
sue these  inouiries  P  asked  Victo- 
rine.  SSet  about  the  search.  It 
is  tlie  readiest  means  of  putting 
the  matter  at  rest.  Even  while  we 
t<alk,  the  criminal  maybe  escaping. 
I  Will  fetcli  you  the  keys  myself/ 

*It  will  be  welL  mademoiselle, 
to  explore  first  the  ouildings  in  the 
rear,  which  are  extensive,  and 
would  afford  a  good  hiding-place, 
I  hear ;  but  whilst  mademoiselle 
fetches  the  keys,  two  of  my  men 
shall  make  the  tour  of  the  offices 
here :'  and  so  saying,  the  police 
agent,  accomi)anied  by  two  of  his 
party,  and  followed  closely  by 
Jules,  entered  the  n)oms  on  the 
ground  floor. 

From  a  significant  look  made- 
moiselle threw  at  us  as  she 
hastened  away  for  the  keys,  I  sur- 
mised tliat  she  was  can'yin^^  out 
her  plan,  and  entreated  our  confi- 
dence in  her. 

The  gendarmes  h<id  finished 
their  search  ere  she  returned  We 
stood  awaiting  her  in  the  saion  in 
a  state  of  wretched  suspense,  not 
daring  by  word  or  h>ok  to  show 
our  anxiety.  Jules  liad  lighted 
the  candles  in  the  sconces  on  the 
high  mantelpiece,  and  their  glim- 
mer mingled  in  a  ghastly  fasliion 
with  the  light  of  e:irly  morning 
struggling  in  through  the  half- 
opened  shutters.  Jules  himself, 
grotesque  and  grim  in  his  tasselect 
nightc^ip,  sttKHi  like  the  incani<v 
tion  of  suspicion,  watching  every- 
body witli  a  stealthy  eye.  The 
police  n.'^eiit  t;ipi»ed  his  heel  im- 
patiently on  the  floor.  \Vc  all 
were  silent. 

Suddenly  a  distant  scre«am 
reached  our  ears.  It  was  Made- 
moiselle Victorine's  voice,  and 
Rutter  turned  pale  at  the  sound 
Then  came  nipid  foot.stei)s  in  tlie 
hall,  and  the  next  moment  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  nuu^emoiselle 
sttNKi  before  us  aghast  with  fear. 

*  The  man  I  the  man  !'  she  cried, 
and  fell  back  in  tliearmsof  Kutter, 
who  had  rushed  forward  to  assist 
her. 


'Where,  mademoiaelle,  where  1* 
demanded  the  agent  of  i)olice. 
Which  way  is  he  I 

*  Yonder,  in  the — in  the  theatre, 
I  think.  I  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  fled,*  replied  the  girl,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  and  she  closed  her 
eyes  as  Uutter  raised  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  to  the  sofa. 

The  ofticer  instantly  despatched 
two  of  his  men  in  the  direction 
indicated 

'  Open  the  window,  Hamilton.  A 
glass  of  water,  Jules.'  liutter  bent 
over  the  fainting  girl  with  an 
agitated  face.  'Mademoiselle,  speak, 
I  implore  you,*  He  looked  dis- 
tracted. 

*  There,  there,  I  am  better  now,' 
murmured  the  girl.  'The  keys, 
monsieur?'  she  ccmtinued,  in  reply 
to  the  agent's  inquiry  for  them. 
*  The  key:s  ?  Oh,  heaven  !  I  have 
lost  them — droj>ped  them  in  my 
fright !  Stay ;  1  reraeml>er  having 
them  in  my  hand  when  I  heard  the 
footsteps.  They  must  be  in  the 
corridor.  Jules,  go  this  moment ; 
you  will  find  them  there,  or  upon 
the  stairs  ;'  and  the  effort  of  utter- 
ing these  words  caused  mademoi- 
selle's eyes  to  close  again  and  the 
symptoms  of  fainting  to  return. 

iiiit  whilst  the  police  agent's 
back  was  tunie<l  on  her  lor  a 
moment,  mademoiselle  opened  her 
eyes,  looked  at  us  botli  witli  a 
cpiick,  exjiressive  look,  and  with 
Jier  lips  silently  formed  the  word 
*gone.'  Then  she  closed  her  eyes 
again,  and  lay  speechless  as  before. 

Victorine  luul  saved  us.  I  knew 
it  in  a  moment,  though  I  could  see 
that  Uutter  was  confounded  at  the 
discovery  that  this  was  all  mere 
acting,  and  mademoiselle's  terror 
and  fainting-fit  (»nly  assumed. 
When,  a  few  minutes  Liter,  the 
keys  were  produced  and  we  accom- 
]ianie(l  the  gendarmes  to  the  amrt- 

?rard,  the  prisoner  had  flown.  The 
oft  contained  no  traces  of  his 
presence.  I  hiring  her  absence, 
mademoiselle  had  enabled  AVilson 
to  escai>c  by  thi-  very  doors  thnmgh 
which  the  |K)lice  had  entered  the 
premises,  and  had  removed  all 
evidence  of  his  recent  omcealment. 
The  pretended  fright  at  the  sight 
of  the  mau  larking  in  tlie  tlieaire 
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was  a  stratagem  to  gain  time  and 
throw  the  police  on  a  wrong  scent. 
A  careful  inspection  of  the  court- 
yard and  premises  was  gone 
through,  but  of  course  the  search 
was  fruitless.  After  expressing 
regret  at  the  trouble  and  alarm  the 
family  had  been  caused,  the  police 
agent  and  his  party  withdrew  to 
follow  up  the  pursuit  without 
delay.     When  I   had   heard   the 

rLrden  duors  close-to  with  a  bang, 
breathed  freely  for  the  first  time 
for  some  hours. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight.  I 
retiu'ned  to  the  salofij  where  the 
first  streaks  of  the  newly-risen  sun 
were  gilding  the  painted  cupids  on 
the  ceiling.  Victorine  and  Butter 
were  standing  side  by  side  near  one 
of  the  windows. 

'  How,  mademoiselle,  can  I  ever 
thank  you  for  this  heroism — ^this 
devotion  you  have  displayed  V  the 
young  Englishman  was  murmuring 
with  trembling  lip.s.  *  You  have 
earned  what  we  can  never  repay. 
As  hnig  as  I  live ^ 

'  Hush,  monsieur,  hush  1  Would 
you  not  do  as  much  yourself  for 
me  or  mine  ]  Oh,  for  our  friends, 
sacrifices  are  sweet.' 

'  Do  as  much  for  you,  Victorine  I 
Would  to  God  I  could  prove  how 
readily  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
to  serve  you !' 

*  You  are  botli  gallant  gentlemen, 
monsieur,  and  I  hope  are  my 
friends.' 

Perceiving  me,  mademoiselle  had 
turned  her  head  to  include  me  in 
her  speech. 

*  We  have  had  a  night  of  terrible 
excitement,  have  we  not  V  she  con- 
tinued, still  addressing  us  both; 
*  a  night  I  shall  never  forget.  My 
head  aches :  I  must  seek  my  room. 
This  disastrous  secret  will  be  safe 
with  me,  as  you  know,  no  matter 
what  may  happen.    Adieu.* 

Looking  up  at  Kutter  with  a 
glance  of  delicate  sympathy,  Vic- 
torine, whose  face  was  beginning 
to  grow  wan  in  the  light  of  the 
early  sun,  drew  her  white  dressing 
gown  about  her  dainty  figure,  in- 
clined her  pretty  head,  and  glided 
away  over  the  polished  floor,  like 
some  pale  ghost  vanishing  before 
the  dawn. 


Thus  do  I  still  behold  her, 
shadowy  and  ghost-like,  with  that 
ominous  beauty,  that  weird  grace 
about  her,  that  had  by  turns  fasci- 
nated and  repulsed  me  the  night 
through. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  DISCLOSIJSE. 

YeSy  Mademoiselle  Victorine*8 
courage  and  promptitude  had  saved 
us.  The  fugitive  made  good  Ms 
escape;  and  hearing  no  more  ci 
him,  we  hoped  he  had  reached 
Bordeaux  in  safety,  and  sailed  for 
America. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  our 
household  recovered  its  accustomed 
serenity  and  cheerfulness.  Mrs. 
Butters  health  and  spirits  were 
seriously  affected  by  the  shock  she 
had  been  exposed  ta  The  neces- 
sity for  concealing  what  had  oc- 
curred and  hiding  the  trouble  that 
preyed  upon  her  mind  rendered 
her  position  a  very  painful  one. 
This  was  also  keenly  felt  by  Kutter 
and  his  sister,  who  both  abhorred 
dissimulation,  but  yet  respected 
their  mother  too  much  to  doubt 
that  there  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  course  she  had  pursued  and 
the  secresy  she  had  emoined  on 
them.  Save  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine, no  one  knew  the  real  cause  of 
our  temporary  renouncement  of  so- 
ciety and  the  retired  life  we  led  for 
some  weeks  after  the  night  of  the 
fke.  Our  seclusion  from  our  friends 
was  naturally  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Butter*s  health,  which  furnished  a 
reasonable  pret^  for  the  change 
in  our  habits.  Thus  it  was  that 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  was  the 
only  person  who  could  understand 
and  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
family;  and  this  participation  in 
their  secret  ^ve  ner  the  oppor- 
tunilnr  of  knitting  herself  more 
closely  to  Mrs.  Butter  and  her 
daughter  than  any  other  circum- 
stance could  have  done,  llie  gra- 
titude evoked  by  the  devotion 
mademoiselle  had  displayed  that 
memorable  night,  ana  the  m'any^ 
friendly  services  she  had  since  ren- 
dered, was  such  as  generous  na- 
tures like  theirs  would  be  quick  to 
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feel  and  slow  to  renounce.  Made- 
moiselle Victorine  had  got  a  hold 
on  them,  I  knew,  that  would  be 
difficult  to  break. 

Certainly  the  many  delicate  ways 
in  which  the  young  girl  contrived 
to  evince  her  sympathy  gave  me 
a  high  opinion  of  her  tact.  No 
daugiitcr  could  have  shown  more 
respectful  affection  towards  Mrs. 
Rutter,  no  sister  more  tenderness 
to  Kate.  Sometimes  the  perplexity 
I  have  already  alluded  to,  in  esti- 
mating this  chameleon-like  charac- 
ter, revisited  me.  But  the  old  in- 
stinctive aversion  for  this  fair  and 
captivating  creature  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  my  mind,  unalterable 
and  unchanged. 

One  tiling  I  ought,  in  justice  to 
an  enemy,  to  state.  I  believe  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Longucville  en- 
tertained no  worse  opinion  of  her 
friends  for  what  had  occurred,  and 
both  then  and  afterwards  kept  the 
secret  entnistcd  to  her. 

Some  weeks  j)a8sed  away,  and  we 
were  now  in  mid  autumn.  We  had 
returned  to  our  old  habits  of  life, 
and  found  tlie  garden,  the  woods, 
and  the  neij^hbouring  mountains 
yield  us  tlieir  former  pleasures. 
The  sun  still  shone  brightly,  the 
sky  was  blue  overhead,  and  for  yet 
a  short  sciuson  this  hai)py  summer 
of  our  lives  was  prolonged  to  us. 
It  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning, 
I  remember,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred that  for  many  days  plunged 
me  in  gloom.  Through  circum- 
stances I  should  little  have  ex- 
pected, the  mystery  that  had  so 
deepened  around  my  friends  of  late 
was  suddenly  cleared  up. 

I  liad  for  some  days  been  anxi- 
ously expecting  news  from  home. 
Eecent  letters  iVom  my  father  had 
led  me  to  believe  he  was  likely  to 
be  presented  ere  long  to  an  excel- 
lent living  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  I  was  naturally  desirous  to 
hear  whether  this  goml  fortune 
had  befallen  him.  The  post  bein^ 
late,  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  terrace  fnmt,  looking  out  for 
the  arrival  of  the  J'ttrtfur  whose 
peaked  can  and  neat  uniform  I 
momentarily  exj>cctcd  U>  see  emerge 
from  behind  the  orange-trees  near 


the  garden  doors,  when  a  soft  step 
and  a  stifled  cough  behind  me 
caused  me  to  turn  and  behold  Mon- 
sieur Jules,  letter  in  hand. 

'  Monsieur  has  got  his  letter  this 
morning,  and  a  lieavj-  one  it  is. 
Double  post,  monsieur;'  and  the 
man  handed  me  one  of  the  letters 
he  held,  with  a  leer  on  his  face, 
which  he  perhaps  intended  for  a 
polite  smile. 

How  he  came  to  know  that  I  was 
expecting  a  letter  I  don't  know. 
But  Monsieur  Jules  had  sources  of 
information  that  honest  people 
would  never  suspect.  I  paid  him 
the  extra  postage,  and  betook  my- 
self to  the  perusal  of  my  letter. 

It  was  a  long  and  interesting 
epistle.  My  father  had  purposely 
delayed  writing  until  he  could  give 
me  a  pleasurable  surprise.  Not 
only  had  he  been  presented  to  the 
living  mentioned  (a  secret  he  had 
hitherto  partially  concealed  from 
me),  but  lie  was  actually  installed 
in  his  new  home,  where  he  had 
already  spent  some  ten  days. 

*  The  cliange  is  even  greater  than 
I  could  have  anticipated,'  wrote 
my  father.  '  After  thirty  years  of 
city  life  and  labour  in  a  field  where 
weeds  and  briars  gn)w  thick,  and 
and  the  hand  of  the  husbandman 
must  never  rest,  the  transition  to 
this  prosperous  comer  of  the  earth, 
where,  if  one  did  not  know  what 
human  nature  is,  one  midit  expect 
the  realization  of  a  golaen  age,  is 
like  a  removal  to  a  new  nlanet  and 
a  new  race  of  men.  If  1  regret,  as 
I  sometimes  do,  my  absence  from 
those  for  whom  and  with  whom  I 
laboured  so  many  years,  I  am  am- 
soled  by  the  thought  that  this  new 
and  less  arduous  field  is  bettor 
suite<l  for  my  declining  years,  and 
that  the  welfare  of  the  flock  I  leave 
will  be  best  advanced  by  a  yoimgcr 
and  more  active  man.' 

I  could  hear  my  father's  voice 
and  see  his  calm  serious  gaze  bent 
on  me.  as  I  read  words  so  natural 
to  his  lips.  But  the  bell  rang  for 
lunchecm,  and  1  hastened  into  the 
house,  anxious  to  communicate  the 
go<Ki  news  to  my  friend.s.  Of 
ctmrse,  it  served  as  tlie  topic  for 
conven*ation  thnmghout  the  meal, 
and  put  us  all  in  good  spirits. 
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*  Let  us  hear  all  about  the  place, 
Hamilton.  Do  tell  us  more,  said 
Rutter,  when  luncheon  was  over. 

Mrs.  Flutter  and  Kate  echoed  the 
wish,  and  I  resumed  mv  letter : 

'You  will  want  to  know  what 
the  house  is  like.  It  is  a  substau- 
tial  brick  mansion,  old  enough  to 
look  highly  respectable,  and  mo- 
dern enough  to  be  very  convenient. 
It  contains — but  I  need  not  at- 
tempt a  catalogue,  I  am  not  clever 
at  Dutch  i^ainting.  The  garden  is 
extensive,  and,  thanks  to  my  pre- 
decessor, a  lover  of  botany,  contains 
every  flower  in  my  acquaintance, 
and  many  beyond  it.  How  your 
friend,  Mrs.  Rutter  and  her  daugh- 
ter, would  exult  in  the  contents  of 
my  greenhouse.  One  day  they 
will  come  and  teach  me  the  learned 
names  of  my  plants,  I  hope.  Now 
for  the  parish.  Geographically,  it 
is  large ;  but  as  regards  population 
exceedingly  small.  I  shall  want 
no  curates  here.  We  are  not  more 
than  five  himdred  souls  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  inmates  of  an  exten- 
sive ])riviite  asylum  near.  My 
parishioners  are  for  the  most  part 
agricultural  labourers.  They  seem 
civil  and  quiet  folks,  with  an  in- 
grained respect  for  l^roadcloth  and 
the  constituted  authorities.  They 
would  1)0  no  worse  for  a  few  new 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness, 
but  we  must  hope  that  will  come, 
with  otlicr  things,  in  time.  In 
every  respect  (dirt  and  poverty  ex- 
cepted) they  olfer  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  keen,  town-sharpened 
minds  I  have  left  behind  me.  The 
"march  of  intellect"  has  either 
marched  by  Halsmere  or  not  ar- 
rived there  yet.' 

*  lialsnicre  ]'  interrupted  Mrs. 
11  utter,  ([luckly,  with  a  singular 
expression  on  her  face,  which 
vanished  a^cain  as  I  rei)eated  the 
name.  1  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
but  she  only  inotioned  to  me  to 
contiiaie. 

'  Consequently,' I  went  on,  *we 
are  sadly  behind  the  age,  and  shall 
have  sonietliing  to  do  to  catch  it 
up.  l)ut  if  the  social  advantages 
of  tills  noigiibourhood  are  likely 
to  1)0  restricted,  and  my  educated 
parishioners  not  so  numerous  as  I 
could   wish,   I  have  at  least  one 
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neighbour  whose  acquaintance  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  cultivate.  The 
physician  of  the  asylum  I  have 
alluded  to  is  a  man  of  very  supe- 
rior intellect.  His  large  and  ad- 
vanced views  are  such  as  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  author  of  the 
clever  treatise  on  insanity  that 
bears  his  name.  I  can  assure  you, 
I  was  proud  to  find  that  I  num- 
bered Dr.  Vanhilston  amongst  my 
parishioners.  Judge  of  my  surprise, 
however,  when,  on  calling  upon  him 
yesterday,  I  found  this  intellectual 
doctor  to  be  a  plump,  joUv  little 
man,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  face 
like  the  rising  moon.' 

*No,  tall  and  thin,  with  grey 
hair,  I  think '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rutter,  hurriedly ;  and  looking  up, 
I  found  her  gazing  at  me  with  the 
same  startled  air. 

*What!  Do  you  know  him, 
mother]'  inquired  Rutter,  with 
surprise. 

*I  met  him  once  some  years 
ago,  that  is  all  But  it  is  so  long 
since,  I  suppose  I  am  mistaken  as 
to  his  appearance.  Go  on,  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Rutter  had  as  suddenly  re- 
sumed her  composure  as  she  had 
lost  it.  Her  face  only  expressed 
a  calm  attention  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  letter;  but  I  fancied 
that  she  heard  no  more  of  what  I 
read. 

When  I  had  finished,  Rutter  and 
his  sister  went  off  for  a  promised 
stroll  in  the  woods  with  Mademoi- 
selle Victorine,  and  I  remained 
behind  to  write  to  my  father,  and 
convey  to  him  the  congratulations 
of  myself  and  friends. 

The  servant  who  was  clearing 
away  luncheon  had  scarcely  closed 
the  door,  when  I  heard  a  long  sigh, 
and  looking  up,  beheld  Mrs.  Rutter 
standing  by  tlie  window,  gazing  at 
me  with  a  singular  expression  on 
lier  face.  It  was  an  expression  of 
fear,  of  pitiful  entreaty,  of  intense 
but  suppressed  emotion.  She  stood 
thus  regarding  me'  for  some  mo- 
ments,-and  then  said,  suddenly, 

'  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  This 
must  have  an  end.  This  acting  is 
intolerable.  [Mr.  Hamilton,  I  have 
a  secret  on  my  mind  that  is  cmsh- 
ing  me,  killing  me.  I  musst  tell 
QQ 
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some  one,  or  I  cannot  live ;'  and  as 
she  spoke,  her  breath  came  quickly. 
I  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  almost 
in  fear.  There  was  intolerable 
anguish  in  her  voice.  She  sank  on 
a  chair,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  continued — 

*  It  is  more  than  coincidence, 
thia  It  seems  (without  presump- 
tion I  say  it,  I  trust)  that  Provi- 
dence wills  that  this  secret  should 
be  revealed— and  revealed  to  you. 
That  letter  you  hold  opens  the 
way  to  a  disclosure  that  I  have 
long  wished,  but  have  not  dared, 
to  make  in  some  friendly  ear.  I 
can  scarcely  frame  words,  though, 
to  tell  this  miserable  history,  even 
to  you.' 

She  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
as  she  looked  at  me.  After  pausing 
a  few  moments,  as  though  to 
gather  strength  and  courage  for 
the  task  she  had  imposed  on  her- 
self, she  went  on : 

*  This  mystery  (I  know  not  what 
else  to  call  it)  that  you  have  ob- 
served under  our  roof  dates  far 
back.  It  is  part  of  a  burden  I 
have  long  had  to  bear.  I  must 
begin  with  the  beginning.  Ldsten, 
Mr.  Uamilt(m;  and  if  it  be  possible, 
give  me  counsel.' 

For  one  moment  she  paused 
again.  It  was  evident  that  she 
shrank  from  this  revelation.  Uer 
face  contracted  with  pain  as  she 
began. 

*You  are  aware  that— that  my 
husband,  Mr.  llutter,  was  many 
years  c»lder  than  myself  when  we 
married.  He  was  introduced  to  me 
as  a  widower  of  large  fortune, 
whose  iirst  wife  had  been  insane 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
died  in  an  asylum.  Mr.  liutter  had 
in  ct>nHt»quence  led  a  very  retired 
life,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  business.  He  was  a  frank,  kind- 
hcjirti^i,  sensible  man,  who  li«id 
raised  liim&elf  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. I  truly  loved  and  honoured 
him.  Our  married  life  was  a  very 
happy  one.  My  husl)and's  iirst 
study  was  to  secure  my  happiness, 
and  ho  summnded  me  with  every 
retiiiement  and  luxury  that  liis 
wealth  vo\M  pn)cure.  One  shadow 
<mly  rests  on  the  six  happy  j-ears 
ive  s^ient  together;  that  shadow 


was  cast  over  us  by  the  man  who 
still  darkens  my  life.  Lewis  Hague 
(Wilson  is  a  false  name)  was  an 
inmate  of  my  husband*s  house 
when  I  first  entered  it  He  was 
then  a  handsome,  high-spirited 
youth  of  twenty,  well  educated, 
and  with  plenty  of  ability.  He 
was  not  related  to  Mr.  Kutter  in 
any  way,  but  was  an  orphan  whom 
he  had  adopted  and  brought  up  as  a 
son.  My  husband  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  relativea  They  had 
neglected  and  ignored  him  until 
he  became  a  rich  man.  Mr.  Rutter 
consequently  clung  the  more  closely 
to  this  adopted  lad.  He  spared  uo 
escpense  upon  his  education,  sent 
him  to  a  college  at  St.  Omer,  and 
allowed  him  afterwards  to  make  a 
long  tour  on  the  Continent,  from 
which  he  had  just  returned  when 
I  entered  my  new  home.  Lewis 
Hague  was  at  that  time  as  unlike 
what  you  bave  since  seen  him  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  The  affec- 
tionate feelings  with  which  my 
husband  regarded  him  were  soon 
shared  in  by  myself.  I  grew  to 
look  upon  him  almost  as  a  brother. 
His  kindness  to  me  was  unvarying, 
and  his  accomplishments,  wit,  and 
good  humour  made  him  a  pleasant 
companion.  If  occasionally  I  felt 
there  was  a  want  of  earnestness 
and  stability  in  his  character,  I 
trusted  that  time  would  supply  the 
more  solid  qualities  in  wnich  he 
was  deficient  Thus  stood  matters 
when,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  my 
daughter  Kate,  Lewis  Hague  sud- 
denly quitted  our  house,  under 
circumstances  which  were  never 
fully  ex))lained  to  me.  I  only 
knew  that  he  had  seriously  offended 
my  husband  in  some  way.  1  have 
since  found  out  tliat  he  gambled 
— a  vicii  Mr.  Kutter  hKitlied.  My 
huslmnd  was  much  depressed 
for  some  days,  and  informed  me 
that  for  a  time  Lewis  would  nro- 
babiy  remain  abroad,  where  he  nad 
sent  him  to  transact  certain  busi- 
ness. From  that  period,  Lewis 
Hcigue  was  never  again  a  rcguhir 
inmate  of  our  house,  but  only 
ap|)earcd  in  it  on  three  occasions 
during  my  husbands  lifetime  — 
twice  to  rweive  the  ycjirly  sti{»oiid 
that  2iir.  Kutter  allowed  him,  and 
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once  (at  my  request)  to  take  a 
farewell  of  his  benefactor  dTiring 
his  last  illness.  I  stood  in  the 
ante-room  when  he  quitted  my 
husband's  bedside,  and  I  recollect 
the  feeling  of  thankfulness  I  ex- 
perienced in  the  midst  of  all  my 
sorrow,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Rutter 
murmur,  "  God  bless  you,  Lewis ; 
remember  my  last  words,  and  try 
to  profit  by  them."  I  knew  that 
whatever  he  might  have  done  to 
forfeit  his  benefactor's  good-will, 
he  was  then  forgiven.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  their  interviewj  my 
husband  died  suddenly,  before  he 
had  time  to  make  an  alteration  in 
his  will,  which  I  think  he  intended. 
The  whole  of  his  property  was 
left  to  me  and  my  cluldpen,  of 
whom  I  was  appointed  sole  guar- 
dian and  trustee.  There  was  no 
mention  of  Lewis  Hagae  in  <^ 
will,  which  was  dat^  shortly 
after  the  time  when  he  first  went 
away. 

*  For  some  weeks  my  health  was 
bad,  but  as  soon  as  I  was  strong 
enough,  Lewis  Hague  came  down  to 
Elmfields,  and  offered  to  assist  me 
in  winding-up  my  husband's  affairs. 
I  gladly  accepted  his  aid,  which 
was  the  more  valuable  from  his 
former  position  and  his  knowledge 
of  my  husband's  business.  He  was 
kind  and  courteous  as  of  old,  but 
sobered,  I  thought,  by  his  recent 
trials.  He  appeared  m  no  way  to 
resent  the  omission  of  his  name  in 
the  will,  trusting,  probably,  to  my 
generosity  to  compensate  him.  One 
day  (it  seems  yesterday,  and  yet 
long  ages  «igo — so  near  in  my  vivid 
recollection  of  it — so  remote,  mea- 
sured by  what  I  have  suffered 
since)  I  was  engaged  with  Lewis 
Hague  in  the  library  at  Elmfields, 
sorting  and  arranging  papers.  We 
had  oi)cned  my  husband's  private 
escritoire,  and  Lewis  was  handing 
me  the  various  letters  and  docu- 
ments it  contained,  to  know  which 
were  to  be  retained  and  which  de- 
stroyed. I  was  looking  over  some 
accounts  which  1  regaided  with 
peculiiir  interest  (they  were  entries 
of  sums  advanced  by  my  husband, 
wlieu  lie  was  a  young  man,  to  his 
motlier,  wliom  he  had  supported 
ever  since  he  was  twenty  years  of 


age),  when  an  exclamation  from 
my  companion  caused  me  to  look 
«p.  Lewis  stood  with  some  papers 
in  Ms  hand  which  he  was  r^;araing 
with  a  disturbed  air.  I  requested 
to  know  what  he  was  examining 
th«s  attentively.  He  made  a  iiesi- 
tating,  confiised  reply,  and  imme- 
diatefy  tried  to  hide  Uie  papiers 
from  me.  I  ineasted  on  knowine 
what  it  was  he  was  concealing,  and 
with  considerable  reluctance  he 
handed  me  the  papers  he  lieUL 
They  were  giasupl^  a  collection  of 
doctor*s  bills,  TOoeipted.  I  was  alt  a 
loss  to  understand  nis  excitement. 

* "  What  is  there  here  to  soiiwiae 
your  I  asked. 

'  He  made  no  reply.  I  looked  at 
them  more  closely,  and  witii  a 
natural  feeling  of  i>ain,  remaiked 
that  they  were  receipts  sinied  by 
the  physician  of  the  asylum  at 
Halsmere,  where  l£r.  Ratter's  finrt 
Tnf e  had,  I  knew,  been  coufinedL 
But  this  did  not  account  for  the 
agitation  of  my  companion.  ^Yoa 
Imew  the  histoiry  of  my  husband's 
first  wife,  Lewis,  did  yon  notf  I 
inquired.  •'Why  are  you  tlma 
aniazedr 

'  ^  The-4;he  date,"  he  stammered. 

'I  cast  my  eye  again  on  the  paper 
before  me,  and  beheld  that  it  was 
dated  only  some  four  years  bacL 

' ''  Oh,  this  must  be  some  mis- 
take," I  cried;  "thereisevidentlyan 
error  here."  I  looked  at  my  com- 
panion, whose  face  had  the  same 
imeasy  look.  "  Have  you  ever  seen 
other  receipts,  other  papers r  'I 
asked.  ''Let  us  search,  we  can 
soon  put  this  right." 

'  Lewis  looked  at  me  with  a  sort 
of  sorrowful  compassion,  and  said, 
**  We  had  better  not  investigate  fur- 
ther, perhaps.  It  may  be  as  yofa 
say,  only  a  mistake.  JBut  for  my 
stupid   exclamation,  you ^  he 


"what  do  you  mean,  Lewis  T 
I  asked,  snddenly  alarmed  by  his 
manner.  **  Have  you  reason  to  sus- 
pect an3rthingf  Tell  me  whataU 
this  means.  1  insist  and  tm^  know. 
You  have  no  right  to  conceal  any- 
thing firom  me.     • 

'He  seemed  much  distressed,  and 
had  d^calty  in  peaking  as  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  had  a 
QQ2 
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few  days  before  discovered  in  tbis 
same  escritoire  various  letters  and 
receipts  from  the  physician  of  the 
Halsmere  asylum,  all  bearing  com- 
paratively recent  dates,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  actual  existence  of 
Mra.  Rutter  at  the  time  they  were 
written.  But  it  was  some  minutes 
before  the  terrible  suspicion  his 
words  pointed  to  fully  dawned 
upon  me.    I  was  slow  to  grasp  the 

horrible  idea— that— that Mrs. 

Butter  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
then  addea,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
"  that  my  husband's  first  wife  was 
living  at  the  time  when  he  mar- 
ried me!"* 

She  paused.  The  words  she  had 
just  uttered  seemed  to  completely 
crush  her.  She  shrank  back  in  her 
chair,  with  pallid  lips  and  ex- 
hausted looks,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  day  with  her  hands.  I 
thought  she  was  fainting,  and  rose 
to  hand  her  water.  She  motioned 
me  away,  raised  her  head,  and 
went  on  quickly, 

*  Let  me  continue.  I  demanded 
to  see  the  papers  referred  to.  Lewis 
opened  a  secret  drawer  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  escritoire,  and  pro- 
duced them.  It  was  as  he  had  said. 
There  were  letters  and  receipted 
bills  in  regular  succession  up  to 
within  the  last  three  years.  But  I 
refused  to  believe  the  very  docu- 
ments before  my  eyes — declared 
there  was  some  mistake  —  pro- 
nounced my  firm  conviction  that 
these  facts  were  capable  of  some 
exi)lanati()n.  How  could  I  re- 
nounce in  a  moment  my  faith  in 
the  husband  I  had  so  lately  lost? 
How^  indeed,  to  this  day  can  I  re- 
concile the  existence  of  fraud  and 
perfect  integrity,  of  base  duplicity 
and  child-like  candour  in  the  same 
man  1  There  is  only  one,  and  that 
an  imperfect  palliation  of  his  con- 
duct to  be  found,  the  condition  of 
the  wife  who  was  alive,  and  yet 
dead  to  him  all  those  years.' 

Mrs.  Ihitter's  tears  were  flowing 
as  she  spoke.  To  see  her  sorrowing 
over  the  cLirkcned  memory  of  tlie 
husband  she  hwl  so  well  loved,  was 
inexj)ressibly  affecting.  I  did  not 
bid  iier  cease  to  weep,  but,  with  a 
sense  of  pnifound  misery,  waited 
tiJl  she  resumed. 


'  If  these  same  papers  had  been 
the  only  evidence  I  was  to  have  of 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Butter's  first 
wife  at  the  time  of  my  marriage 
with  him,  I  might  have  rejected  it 
as  insufficient,  and  probably  by 
this  time  should  have  outlived  the 
suspicions  they  excited.  But  other 
disclosures  were  to  follow.  The 
documents  I  had  seen  naturally 
rendered  me  very  uneasy.  The 
more  I  thought  of  them,  the  more 
inexplicable  they  appeared.  At 
last^  after  a  week  of  great  mental 
anxiety,  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
parish  where  the  asylum  was  situ- 
ated, and  ascertain  nrom  the  TCffis- 
ter  the  actual  date  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Butter's  death.  I  believe  Lewis 
Hague  suggested  this  course  as  the 
best  means  of  putting  our  doubts 
at  rest.  He  also  proposed  that  I 
should  have  a  pnvate  interview 
with  the  physician  of  the  asylum 
(this  very  Dr.  Vanhilston  of  whom 
your  father  speaks),  for  the  purpose 
of  making  further  inquines.  It 
was  arranged  that  I  was  to  travel 
down  to  Halsmere  as  quietly  and 
privately  as  possible,  and  assume 
another  name,  to  avert  all  sus- 
picion from  my  errand.  To  arrange 
the  interview  with  the  doctor,  and 
also  to  spare  me  any  trouble,  Lewis 
Hague  offered  to  go  down  to  Hals- 
mere a  day  or  two  before  me,  and 
I  thankfully  availed  myself  of  his 
offer.  I  still  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  his  kindness  to  me  throughout 
all  that  trying  time.  He  seemed  as 
anxious  to  preserve  my  secret  as  I 
was  myself.  It  was  a  black  winter's 
day  when  I  at  length  arrived  at 
Halsmere,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
lourney.  Lewis  met  me  at  the 
little  village  inn,  where  we  had 
arranged  to  meet  Although  it 
was  Tate  in  the  afternoon,  we 
started  off  immediately  for  tlie 
church,  for  I  wished  no  time  to  be 
lost.  I  was  in  a  state  of  wretched 
anxiety.  Arrived  there,  I  went 
into  the  clerk  s  cottage  close  by, 
whilst  Lewis  a^liounied  to  the 
vestry  with  the  clerk  himself,  in 
search  of  tlie  parish  books.  A  few 
minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the 
clerk  came  out  and  asked  me  to 
step  into  the  church,  where** the 
gentleman "  was  waiting  for  me. 
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My  agitation  was  so  great  that  I 
was  glad,  when  I  entered  the 
vestry,  that  I  and  Lewis  were  alone. 
There  he  stood,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
gloomy  chamber,  with  the  open 
register  before  him.  He  pointed 
to  au  entry  on  the  leaf  he  was 
gazing  at  as  I  approached.  I  read 
it,  and  felt  mv  heart  stand  still  as 
I  did  so.  There  before  my  eyes 
was  the  actual  confirmation  of  all 
I  dreaded.  Mr.  Rutter's  first  wife 
had  not  died  until  three  vears  after 
my  marriage.  I  should  nave  fallen 
to  the  floor  had  not  my  companio;i 
supported  me.  I  implored  him  to 
take  me  from  the  place.  The  air 
of  the  chamber  was  suffocating  me. 
I  reached  the  clerk's  cottage  and 
then  fainted  away.  When  we  re- 
turned to  the  inn.  Dr.  Vanhilston 
was  awaiting  us.  I  had  regained 
my  composure,  and  was  ready  to 
carry  out  with  stoicism  the  part  I 
had  to  play.  I  knew  it  must  be 
done.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
doctor  under  my  assum^  name. 
I  professed  to  have  come  down  to 
Halsmere  to  make  inquiries  respect- 
ing his  establishment  for  a  proba- 
ble patient.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  that  ensued,  I  asked, 
in  a  casual  way,  whether  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Kutter  was  once  a 
patient  of  his,  and  then  inquired 
how  long  she  had  been  dead.  The 
doctor's  reply,  of  course,  corrobo- 
rated the  testimony  of  the  register. 
Mrs.  Rutter  had  only  died  about 
three  years  ago.  Yes,  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt,  any  hope  left. 
My  marriage  was  invalid,  and  my 
poor  children  were * 

Mrs.  Kutter  stopped,  and  looked 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  woe 
upon  her  face  that  I  still  see. 

*  How  I  made  the  journey  back 
to  Loudon  I  no  longer  recollect 
I  was  very  ill  for  some  weeks  fol- 
lowing. During  that  time  I  saw 
no  one  but  Lewis  Hague,  who 
seemed  to  feel  great  sympatny  for 
me,  and  constantly  assured  me  my 
secret  was  safe  in  his  hands.  I  had 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  advice  but 
him.  I  dare  not  open  my  lips  to 
any  human  being.  He  counsell^ 
silence ;  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  not 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  dis- 


close what  I  had  discovered.  But 
day  and  night  I  was  tortured  with 
doubts  and  scruples  on  this  point. 
I  dare  not  consult  a  lawyer  to  as- 
certain whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
disclosure,  I  and  my  children  would 
still  retain  our  ri^ht  to  our  pro- 
perty. I  knew  nothing  of  my  legal 
C'ltion.  I  only  knew  that  my  huB- 
d  never  intended  that  anyone 
else  should  inherit  his  wealth,  and 
that  it  would  be  doing  violence  to 
his  wishes  to  permit  it  to  pass  away 
to  those  distant  relatives  (he  had 
no  others  living)  who  had  turned 
their  back  upon  him  when  he  was 
in  adverse  circumstances.  After 
many  a  struggle,  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  course  of  events^  feeling 
every  day  I  delayed  the  disclosure, 
that  it  became  more  difficult,  in- 
deed, impossible.  Some  months 
elapsed,  when  I  discovered  that 
the  man  who  shared  my  secret 
was  inclined,  in  spite  of  all  his 
protestations,  to  take  advantiuro  of 
my  position.  I  was  already  allow- 
ing Lewis  Hague  three  hundred  a 
year,  knowing  that  my  husband, 
had  ne  lived  to  alter  his  will,  would 
have  done  as  mucL  But  this  was 
not  enough.  Lewis  was  an  invete^ 
rate  gambler,  I  found,  and  his 
demands  upon  me  soon  became 
more  than  I  could  satisfy.  I 
reasoned  and  remonstrated  with 
him  repeatedly:  it  was  useless. 
He  either  could  not  or  would  not 
break  from  the  toils  in  which  he 
had  involved  himsel£  At  last  he 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  me  that  I 
mtut  find  him  mone^  or  my  secret 
would  not  be  safe.  1  consented  to 
his  demands,  and  then  went  abroad 
for  four  or  five  years  to  educate  my 
children.  From  that  time,  Lewis 
Hade's  downward  career  was  a 
rapid  one.  Whatever  good  had 
hitherto  existed  in  him.  it  soon 
disappeared  under  the  aoandoned 
life  ne  led.  Occasionally  I  heard 
nothing  of  him  for  many  months 
together ;  then  he  would  suddenly 
reappear  before  me,  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
fEtce  on  which  his  disgraceful  life 
was  plainly  written,  to  make  new 
and  more  exorbitant  demands. 
At  last  he  grew  utterly  reckless^ 
and  took  to  violent  measures  to 
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procure  money.  He  forged  my 
name  to  cheques  of  large  amount 
(you  remember  the  circumstance), 
and  I  left  Kngland  in  consequence. 
What  I  have  endured  all  these 
years,  with  this  secret  weighing  on 
me,  God  only  knows.  The  dread 
of  exposure  has  been  terrible 
enough,  but,  oh,  Mr.  Hamilton,  it 
has  been  worse— worse  to  have  this 
black  shadow  cast  over  the  memory 
of  the  huHband  I  loved.' 

Again  she  hid  her  face  between 
her  hands,  and  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments ere  she  resumed — 

^  If  it  had  been  only  a  question 
of  fortune,  I  would  not  have  al- 
lowed this  man  his  power  over  me 
a  single  day,  as  soon  as  I  had  dis- 
covered how  he  was  likely  to  use 
it.  I  would  have  made  this  dreaded 
disclosure,  and  accepted  the  con- 
sequences, whatever  they  might  be. 
But  there  was  my  own  good  name 
to  consider — and — andmvc/w^/r«^. 
They  know  not  to  this  hour  what 
reasons  I  have  had  for  fearing  and 
conciliating  Lewis  Hague.  I  have 
never  dared  to  tell  them.  Long 
ago,  when  lie  was  but  a  schoolboy, 
my  son  (mce  saw  this  man  under 
my  roof.  I  then  told  him  that  he 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Batter  s,  who  had  claims  upon  our 
family.  Later  on  I  disclosed  to 
him  that  Mr.  Hague  had  it  in  his 

Sower  to  do  me  serious  injury  if 
e  willed,  and  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  offend  him.  ^lore  than  that  I 
never  told  him.  Sometimes  1  re- 
solved that  when  my  son  grew  old 
enough  I  would  reveal  all  to  him  ; 
but  as  I  watched  the  growth  of  his 
character,  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it. 
The  effects  of  such  a  disclosure  on 
a  nature  like  his  a  mother  might 
well  fear.  You,  who  know  him 
well,  can  understand  tliis.  Alas! 
poor  fellow,  it  has  been  his  pride 
always  that  his  futher  was  a  go4Ki 
and  honourable  man  ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  him  boast  that  he  cared 
for  no  other  or  higher  descent 
How  could  1,  his  mother,  un- 
deceive him?  How  can  I  ever 
do  it  {  No  ;  I  must  still  bear,  as  I 
have  liitherto  borne,  this  burden 
alone.' 

The  unliappy  woman  clasped  her 
liands    together,    and    the    team 


rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
spoke. 

I  was  silent.  What  answer  could 
I  make)  All  onlinary  forms  of 
consolation  failed  here.  I  sat  over- 
whelmed and  staggered  by  the  dia- 
closTire  1  had  iu»t  listened  to. 

*Tell  me,  Mr.  Hamilton,  how 
ought  I  to  have  acted  T  said  Mrs. 
Kutter,  suddenly,  after  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  silence.  ^  Many  an  hour 
have  I  passed  in  trying  to  reconcile 
this  concealment  with  my  con- 
science. Sometimes  1  bitterly  re- 
E roach  myself;  at  others,  I  feel  I 
ave  acted  as  any  mother  would 
and  ought  to  have  done.  Tell  me, 
have  I  done  right  or  wrcmg  f 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  I  felt 
that  a  difficult  and  perplexing 
(|uestion  of  morality  was  involved 
in  the  inquiry.  After  a  short  con- 
sideration, I  replied — 

'  I  can  hardly  think  that  yoa 
were  bound  to  make  known  to  the 
world  a  dLsco very,  thus  accidentally 
made,  that  would  have  stamped 
your  own,  your  children's,  and  your 
dead  husband  s  name  with  dis- 
honour. Although,  in  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  we  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  consetiuences  of  our  actions,  but 
should  leave  that  to  a  higher 
Power }  still,  in  this  case  the  good 
that  might  arise  from  the  disch>.sare 
was  so  doubtful,  and  the  evil  so 
imminent,  that  1  cainiot  but  think 
you  were  justified  in  keeping  the 
matter  secret.  As  reganls  your 
husband's  property,  you  well  know 
that  you  were  morally,  if  not 
legally,  ciititleil  Ut  it ;  and  that 
Mr.  liutter's  natural  and  just  in- 
tentions would  have  been  frustrated 
had  his  fortune  gone  into  Any  other 
ciuarter.  To  have  voluntarily  pn>- 
ciaimed  your  position,  would  liavo 
been  great  heroism  ;  but  1  am  not 
sure  that  you  were  under  a  positive 
moral  obligation  to  make  it  known. 
It  is  one  of  th(Kse  questions  which 
perplex  the  casuist,  and— oh,  Mrs. 
Kutter,  it  is  of  no  use  my  attempt- 
ing to  reason  <.-ulmly  and  dispas- 
sionately in  a  matter  where  my 
feelings  are  m  deeply  concerned. 
You  have  acted,  1  lH»lievc,  a.H  I 
myself  and  the  majority  of  nwn 
and  Women  would  have  done  under 
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like  circumstances.  He  who  per- 
mits his  erring  children  to  be  thus 
tried,  can  alone  estimate  the  d^- 
culties  and  temptations  of  such  » 
position,  and  He  only  has  the  right 
to  judge  them.* 

*  At  least,'  said  Mrs.  Butter,  look- 
ing at  me  gratefully,  *  I  have  light- 
ened my  burden  by  confiding  in 
you.  It  is  a  ^eat  relief  to  me  to 
have  disclosed  this  miserable  secret 
to  any  one,  especially  to  jrou,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whose  friendship  for  my 
son  constitutes  a  strong  claim  on 
my  confidence.  There  is  no  one  to 
whom  I  would  more  readily  h«v» 
disclosed  this  sad  story^  even  had 
not  the  news  of  your  father's  re- 
moval to  Halsmere  rendered  it 
mere  prudence  on  my  part  to  con- 
fide in  you.' 

At  the  mention  of  my  father^s 
name  I  was  about  to  utter  aloud  a 
thought  then  passing  through  my 
mind,  when  Mrs.  Rutter  rose,  and 
said — 

*1  can  say  no  more  now.     I 


know  that  my  secret  rests  in  safe 
keeping,  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  will  in  no  way  lessen  your 
regard  for  me  and  mine ;'  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  grasped  mv  hand, 
and  with  a  white  sorrowM  face 
I>assed  from  the  room. 

I  sat  thinking  over  what  I  had 
just  heard  untiTa  sound  of  voices 
from  the  garden  roused  me  from 
the  reverie  I  had  fskllen  into.  They 
were  home  asain  from  the  woods* 
Bntt^s  gay  laughs  as  they  drew 
near,  turned  me  cold  as  I  listened 
to  it  It  assorted  ill  with  the 
thouffhts  I  was  pondering. 

'What,  not  began  your  letter 
yet!'  he  cried,  looking  in  at  the 
window.  '  Yon  idle  dreamer;  if  I 
had  known  yon  were  goin^  to 
waste  the  afternoon  in  c^ndlandy 
I  would  have  made  yoa  go  with 
US  yonder.  What  have  yon  been 
about? 

I  looked  at  the  dodi:  on  tibe 
mantelpiece.  Three  hoon  indeed 
had  passed  away. 


AN    AUTUMNAL    THOUGHT. 

TN  the  bright  morning  sun, 
-'-   In  the  warm  crystal  air. 
When  merry  squinels  nm. 

And  frisks  the  woodland  barey 
And  basks  the  glossy  pheasant, — 
Is  it  indeed  so  pleasant. 
So  easy  a  thing  to  die  ? 
That  Ums»  dear  leaves,  ye  fly. 
So  airily  light  and  gay — 
As  if  it  were  death  in  pli^— ^ 
A  twinkling,  golden  raia. 
From  the  boughs  where  never  again 
Ye  shall  rustle  in  April  showers. 
Or  dream  through  summer  hours. 

Ah  me  !—• Ah  would  that  thus 
Our  Autumn  came  to  ua  1 
That  souls  might  take  a  flight 
As  easy  and  swift  and  light. 
Without  the  sorrow  and  sighhig, 

Without  the  wreetHng  laA  pun. 
The  travail  to  those  who  are  dying. 

The  wailing  to  those  wl^o  remain  I 
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PHYSICIANS    AND    SURGEONS    OF    A    BYGONE 
GENERATION. 

By  a  Man  on  the  Shady  Side  of  Futy. 


CABANIS— who  was  mucli  more 
than  a  physician — who  was  a 
scholar,  a  travelled  man,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  a  philosopher — who 
was  the  friend  and  ph^rsician  of 
Coudorcet,    and    the   friend   and 

Shysician  of  a  much  greater  man, 
lirabcau, — tells  us  that  medicine 
is  the  first  of  all  arts,  the  pro- 
fession of  physic  one  of  the  first 
of  professions:  and  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  disagree  with 
him.  Physicians,  I  take  shame 
to  myself  in  declaring,  are  a  far 
more  learned  and  liberal  body  in 
genend  than  lawvers,  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  belonging.  They 
are  better  and  more  fully  read  than 
men  of  law,  though  not  so  agile 
minded,  so  fluent  and  forcible  in 
conversation,  or  so  thoroughly 
ready  of  fence  in  general  society. 
But  taken  as  a  profession,  they 
write  better  than  lawyers,  and  have 
generally  broader  views  and  larger 
and  more  solid  attainments  than 
the  men  of  the  wig  and  gown. 
The  disputants  of  the  forum  wrangle, 
not  for  truth,  but  for  victory  ana 
a  verdict ;  lyhereas  physicians  and 
first-r.ite  surgeons^  who  ordinarily 
also  study  medicme,  in  the  uni- 
versities or  otherwise,  have  gene- 
rallv  higher  aims.  Their  special 
studies  do  not  give  them  greater 
intelligence,  certainly,  but  more 
elevate  their  mind,  developing 
nobler,  more  generous,  and  more 
philanthropic  feelings.  Among  all 
the  learned  and  intellectual  callings, 
there  is  not,  excepting  the  profes- 
sion of  a  clergyman  or  a  priest,  one 
which  exercises  so  great  an  amount 
of  influence  for  universal  good  as 
the  physician  or  surgeon.  How 
much  pain  does  he  alleviate !  How 
many  sorrows  does  he  soothe !  In 
tlie  nouses  of  the  wealthy  and 
high-bum  both  can  do  much  good 
by  earnest  coun.sel  and  advice,  as 
well  as  by  assiduous  professional 
attention,  but  it  is  in  the  houses  of 
the  \HX)r  and  lowly,  or  in  minister- 
ing to  their  sufferings  at  their  own 
mansions,  that  physician  or  surgeon 


can  do  a  world  of  unseen  and 
kindly  service.  I  have  now,  man 
and  boy,  been  acc[uainted  with 
London  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  having  first  made  my 
dehut  in  tliis  metropolis  when  I 
had  scarcely  attaint  my  eighteenth 
year;  and  I  can  safely  say,  fi*om 
that  period  to  the  present  time 
there  has  not  been  an  eminent 
surgeon  or  physician  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  was  not  always 
ready  to  give  gratuitously  lus  best 
advice  to  the  poor  and  needy,  or  to 
those  who,  not  absolutely  paupers 
were  in  straitened  or  embarrassed 
circumstances.  In  my  youthful 
days  it  was  a  notorious  tmng  that 
Abemethy  and  Astley  Cooper  used 
to  do  the  most  kind  and  generous 
things  to  poor  sufferers  who  were 
not  able  to  fee  them,  sufferers  who 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  go 
into  a  hospital ;  and  there  always 
have  been,  to  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  physicians  as  benevolent 
and  liberal  minded  as  these  eminent 
surgeons.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
who  needed  as  often  the  assistance 
of  the  surgeon  and  physician  as 
other  improvident  men  of  genius, 
declared  that  'par  tons  les  pavs, 
ce  sont  les  hommes,  les  i)lu8 
v6ritablement  utiles  et  savants;* 
and  De  Balzac,  probably  the  best 
painter  of  manners  of  our  dily, 
nas  given  us,  in  his  Mededn  de 
Camjxtane,  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  benevolence  and 
kuidliness  of  the  country  phy- 
sician, who  is  surgeon,  couisellory 
friend,  and  fEunily  adviser  at  one 
and  tne  same  time.  Tlie  surgeon 
and  the  physician,  in  trutli,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  whether  in 
England  or  France,  whether  in 
America  or  the  East  Indies,  is 
obliged  not  only  to  iKxssess  pru- 
dence, vi^lance,  {tatience,  and  dis- 
cretion in  his  art,  but  he  feels 
himself  obliged,  and  in  duty  bound, 
to  render  all  liis  professional  at- 
tainments, all  his  strength  as  » 
man^  and  all  his  skill  as  a  i)liy8ician, 
subsidiary  to  the  cure  of  his  suffer- 
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ing  patients.  Men  trained  from 
early  life  to  act  in  this  manner, 
feel  that  high  human  duties  are 
incident  to  tneir  position  and  pro- 
fession, and  they  generally  fulfil 
what  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  obli- 
gations of  their  station.  Physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  have  for  their,  patients  a 
kind  of  paternal  affection  and  in- 
terest. They  feel  for  them  when 
brought  before  their  thoughts  as 
men  and  women  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  or  suffering,  of  organic 
disease,  or  of  slow  and  lingering 
illness.  There  is,  to  my  belie? 
prevailing  in  the  higher  walks  oi 
the  medical  and  surgiad  profes- 
sions an  impulse  of  compassion, 
which  mellows  by  time  into  bene- 
volent regard,  for  suffering  huma- 
nity, and  which  prompts  the  ac- 
complished physician  to  render  his 
good  offices  to  rich  or  poor  with 
equal  zeal  and  alacrity.  This,  as 
far  as  I  have  noted,  is  one  of  the 
operative  moral  principles  of  the 
profession,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
commended,  loved,  and  sympa- 
thized with  bjr  the  public  at  larffe. 
We  all  admire  and  relish  me 
cleverness,  the  address,  and  the 
eloquence  of  British  lawyers;  but 
we  more  than  admire,  we  venerate, 
we  revere  and  hallow  the  hu- 
manity, benevolence,  and  kindly 
feeling  of  our  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. It  has  been  my  fate  during 
a  pretty  active  life  to  have  been 
mixed  up  a  good  deal  with  medical 
and  surgical  practitioners  ;  and  I 
will  now  shortly  proceed  to  give 
my  impressions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  those  whom  I  knew 
in  bygone  times  in  London. 

The  iirst  surgeon  I  ever  consulted 
in  this  great  capital  was  a  man 
then  world-venowned,  and  not  yet 
forgotten,  though  he  has  been  more 
than  thirty  years  numbered  with 
the  dead.  This  was  the  celebrated 
John  Abernethy,  who  was  then  in 
tlie  zenitli  of  his  fame.  I  lived,  at 
the  period  I  speak  of,  in  Queen- 
square,  Westminster,  and  there 
were  residing  near  to  me  two  very 
eminent  surgeons — one,  the  late 
Anthony  White,  who  Uved  in 
Parliament-street ;  and  the  other. 


Astiiey  Cooper,  who  dwelt  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  me  in 
New-street,  Spring-eardens.  Bat 
I  had  heard  so  mncn  in  my  child- 
hood of  the  shrewdness  and  saga- 
city of  Abernethy,  and  of  his 
genius  and  originality  in  his  pro- 
lession,  that  I  resolved  to  consult 
him  in  preference  to  all  others. 

In  those  early  daprs  of  youth  I 
did  not  rise  so  early  as  I  do  now, 
and  then  also  devoted  considerably 
more  time  to  the  toilet ;  so  that 
when  I  was  fairly  out  of  my  lodg- 
ings in  quest  of  Abernethy  it  was 
a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock  of  a 
durk  and  damp  November  morning. 
Winding  my  way  across  the  park, 
through  the  Horse-Quards,  ana 
over  Scotland-yard,  I  debouched 
into  Craven-street,  turned  into  the 
Strand,  and  crossing  Southampton- 
street  and  Covent-garden  Market, 
found  myself  in  HolDom.  Travers- 
ing Hand-court  to  the  left^a  locally 
in  which  two  excellent  taverns 
then  existed,  much  frequented  l^ 
barristers  and  students  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  I  ultimately  found  myself 
in  Bedford-row,  a  spacious  street, 
in  which,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  one  judge,  two  queen's 
counsel,  one  serseant-at-law,  three 
barristers,  and  three  medical  men 
of  eminence^  resided.  It  was  not 
without  a  kmd  of  nervous  tremor 
I  approached  No.  14,  the  house  in 
which  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  Surgeon  of  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  then  lived.  The  hall- 
door,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  a 
remarkable  one,  made  of  bright 
mahogany,  and  it  was  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  a  peculiar 
flat  porch  or  portico  which  sar- 
moimted  it.  As  I  knocked  and 
rang  there  was  a  carriage  at  the 
door,  which,  from  the  appearance 
of  tne  horses  and  coachman,  I 
rightly  judged  to  be  the  eminent 
suMeoirs. 

To  my  inquiry  whether  Mr. 
Abernethy  was  at  home,  the  ser- 
vant replied  in  the  affirmative,  add- 
ing that  he  was  soon  going  out  'I 
ynu  not  detain  him  many  minutes,' 
was  my  rejoinder ;  and  tipping  the 
footman  a  shilling,  he  showed  me 
at  once  into  the  front  parlour. 
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There  8t<x>d,  with  his  back  to  a 
blazin^^  fire,  a  bluff,  burly,  fresh- 
looking  man,  of  about  fifty-ei^ht 
or  sixty,  wearing  a  blue  coat  with 
gilt  buttons,  a  buff  vest,  loose  Ox- 
ford grey  trousers,  in  the  breeches 
pockets  of  which  both  his  hands 
for  the  moment  rej)osed.  He  looked 
hale  and  healthy,  had  a  clear  grey 
eye,  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 
*  Well,  air/  said  the  surgeon,  with 
a  slight  iucliuati(m  of  the  head, 
pointing  simultaneously  to  the 
clock  over  his  head,  which  marked 
twenty  minutes  to  one,  *  you  come 
very  late  indeed ;  for  at  one  o'clock 
I  must  be — at  least,  I  ought  to  be 
— at  St.  Bartholomew's  Kosjiital. 
But  never  mind  ;  take  a  cliuir,  and 
tell  me  as  shortly  as  you  can  what 
is  the  matter  with  you.'  'Sir,'  I 
replied,  'as  you  are  standing,  I 
prefer  to  stand  also,  and  will  thus 
tell  you  my  symptoms.'  '  Ah  !' 
said  the  surgeon,  opening  his  waiist- 
coat  rather  roughly,  and  disclosing 
an  inner  flannel  one,  into  which  he 
thrust  his  three  fingers,  Mt  is  a  re- 
lief to  me  to  stand;  but  sit  or 
stand,  2ks  you  please,  only  be  short 
— do  be  short,  like  a  good  fellow.' 
*Sir,'  I  replied,  *if  you  have  not 
time  to  hear  my  Bym]>tonis,  I  will 
come  another  diay— to-morrow,  or 
the  day  after.'  *  No,  no ;  go  on 
now,  at  once.' 

I  had  not  spoken  for  more  than 
a  minute  ana  a  half  when  Aber- 
nethy  bnisciuely  interrupted  me, 
saying, '  Vou  are  exceedingly  tiuent, 
have  words  at  will ;  but  come — do 
come,  there's  a  giMxl  lei  low  ! — to 
the  iM)int.'  *  Mr.  Abernethy,'  said 
I.  tpiietly  but  firmly,  '  you  are  a 
phvsician,  not  a  prophet ;  and  1  am 
willing  to  |»ersuade  myself  to  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  all  1  have 
heard  an<l  read  of  you,  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  sagacious  surgeon.  If 
ou  can  by  intuition,  by  coiy ecture, 
>y  divinati(m,  by  some  species  of 
me<li('al  nuigic,  ami  witliout  deduc- 
tion of  reiison,  know  wliat  is  the 
matter  with  nio  without  hearing 
my  symptoms  and  i«ei!Sjitions  from 
my  own  lijw,  1  will  hold  my  |H»ace ; 
but  if  you  iiave  not  these  jireter- 
iiatunil  gifts,  it  would  be  but  rea- 
Bonablu,  pro|»cr,  iuul  commonly 
l>olite  to  hear  me;  and  hear  me 
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you  must,  or  I  will  bid  you  good 
morning.'  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word  I  took  up  my  hat,  intend- 
ing, if  he  were  obstinate,  to  retreat 
at  once.  '  No,  dash  it !  no,  my 
young  friend  (my  learned  friend  i 
dare  say  I  ought  to  have  called  you, 
for  you  are  a  student  for  the  Uir, 
or  ought  to  be ;) — ^go  on,  tell  me  all 
you  wish,  and  I  promise  nut  to  in- 
terrupt you  again.'  It  was  now 
ten  minutes  to  one  o'clock,  so  that 
full  ten  minutes  had  been  lost  in 
this  preliminary  wrangle.  But 
plunging  at  once  in  me-duis  r^/*,  I 
unfolded  all  my  symptoms,  and  had 
concluded  all  1  hail  to  say  just  as 
the  clock  struck  one. 

*  Clearly  and  cleverly  too,'  said 
Abeniethy, '  you  have  stated  your 
case,  and  there  lias  only  been  one 
word  too  much  in  all  you  have  said. 
I  ought,  however,  not  to  be  now 
here,  but  at  Bartholomew's.  But 
never  mind.  L^t  me  feel  your 
pulse'  (he  felt  it),  *  and  now  let  me 
see  your  tongue.  The  pulse,' he  said, 

*  is  slow,  but  strong,  but  the  tongue 
shows  nervous  and  stomachic  de- 
rangement And  now.  as  I  have 
listened  to  you  i>atiently  and  with- 
out interruption,  do  you  in  turn 
listen  to  me.'  Placing  himself  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  he  addressed 
himself  to  all  1  had  stated,  going 
with  great  clearness  through  my 
sym])toms,  and  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  I  did  not  Ikbour  under 
the  complaint  1  had  sup]K)sed,  and 
should  oe  thoroughly  well,  with 
ordinary  care,  in  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. '  You  will  take  every  night,* 
he  8;ud,  *a  8))oonfiil  of  the  elec- 
tuary 1  onler;  drink  as  little  as 
possible  till  you  have  finLdied  your 
breakfast  or  dinner,  which  meami 
drink  not  but  after  your  ^  meals, 
and  let  me  see  you  again  in 
about  a  week.'  The  honorariam 
was  l>etween  my  fingers,  wrapped 
up  in  white  i>aiKT,  and  1  handed  it 
towards    him.      '  Well,*    he    said, 

*  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for 
1  have  seen  you  at  hospit^d  time, 
and  you  can  ^ive  me  the  fee  this 
day  week.'  *  Nt>,'  said  1,  '  Mr. 
Abernethy;  if  you  dtm't  take  it 
now  you  will  not  see  me  this  day 
week.'  *  Wi'll,'  lie  said,  '  be  it  ht»; 
but  come  this  ihiy  week  an  hour 
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or  two  earlier  than  you  did  to-day. 
You  youngsters,'  he  proceedeo, 
'  spoil  your  health,  and  make  yonr- 
sefyes  doughy  and  delicate,  b^  re- 
maining too  long  of  mornings 
under  the  blankets.  You  ought  to 
be  up  at  six  or  seven,  though  I 
dare  say  you  lie  soaking  in  bed  till 
ten  or  eleven,  or  mayhap  break&st 
between  the  sheets.'  Again  teiH 
dering  the  fee,  Abernethy  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  I  took  my 
leave.  Within  a  week  I  again 
made  my  appearance  at  Bedford- 
row,  fully  ten  minutes  before  ten 
A.M.  Of  this  I  had  full  assurance 
from  two  circumstances, — the  first 
was,  that  the  well  known  &ce  of 
old  Justice  Burrough,  then  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
who  lived  next  door  to  Abem^y, 
and  commonly  called  *  Jackey  Bur- 
rough,'  appeared  over  the  window- 
blind  of  his  domicile,  and  he  had 
not  yet  departed  from  home  for 
court ;  and  the  second  was,  that  I 
took  out  my  watch  to  assure  my- 
self how  wonderfully  matutinal  I 
had  become.  A  public  dock 
chimed  ten.  '  All !'  said  Abernethy. 
as  I  was  ushered  into  the  roonu  ^  1 
see  you  are  better  already.  Your 
eye  is  clearer  and  brighter;  yon 
have  not  that  anxious  and  excitable 
look  you  had  a  week  ago.  You  are 
calmer  and  better  in  ever^  respeet, 
and  less  excited  and  anxioua  Qo 
on  with  the  medicine,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  fatten  upon  it :  walk 
or  ride  daily  a  couple  of  hours; 
and  generally  I  cannot  give  yoa 
better  counsel  than  the  ''gude 
Scotch  wife"  gave  her  son  when 
coming  to  Lunnon'  (thus  he  pro- 
nounced the  word)—-* "  Above  all 
things,  my  son,"  said  she,  "  have 
the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  the  second  place,  mind  ^ou 
keep  your  bowels  open.  '  Saying 
these  words,  he  chuckled  slightly, 
and  his  keen  grey  eye  twmklea 
with  pleasure,  as  though  he  had 
said  a  right  good  thing.  After  a" 
little  general  conversation,  in  which 
he  j)raised  Bacon  and  exalted  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  I  prepared  to 
take  my  leave,  and  was  proceeding 
to  hand  the  surgeon  his  proper  ho- 
norarium, when,  thrusting  his  hands 
behind  his  coat-skirts,  he  said — 


^  You  had  wnir  way  this  day  week, 
my  youn^£ng,  but  I'll  have  mine 
to^y.  Best  assured  youll  find 
plenty  of  use  for  the  guinea  yoa 
offer  me  before  you  are  many  houzs 
older.  I  remember  the  time  I  was 
a  student  myself,  and  know  how 
the  coin  went,  lliough  older  and 
wiser  now,  I,  however,  repudiate 
the  Tna-giTO^ 

Qnsreiida  pMunla  prunimi. 

Beally,  however,  you  have  no 
need  to  fee  me  to-day.  You  &e-ed 
me  thia  day  week,  and  on  both  oc- 
casions you  came  to  my  house:  and 
I  have  not  come  to  yours,  wiiich 
makes,  or  ought  to  make,  a  differ- 
ence;*  Contesting  the  point  bo 
kmger,  I  was  proceeding  to  take 
my  leave,  when  Abemeutv  asked 
me  whether  I  was  not  a  bit  cif  a 
bookwonn.  I  replied  that  I  read 
a  good  deal  during  the  morning 
and  day,  but  gave  my  eveninf{B 
chiefly  to  aode^.  ^  I  opine^'  said 
he, '  that  more  thaa  hall  your  ill- 
ness arises  frosa  too  much  reading.* 
On  my  answering  that  my  readins 
was  chiefijr  history,  which  amused 
while  it  instructed,  he  replied, 
'  That  is  no  answer  to  my  objec- 
tion. At  your  time  of  life  a 
young  fellow  should  endeavour  to 
strengthen  his  .^constitution,  and 
lay  in  a  stock  of  health.  Besides, 
too  nradi  reading  never  yet  made 
an  able  muu  It  is  not  so  much 
the  extent  and  amoimt  of  what  we 
read  that  serves  us,  as  what  we 
assimilate  and  make  our  own.  It 
is  that,  to  use  an  illustratioa  bor- 
rowed from  my  nrofeasioo,  that 
constitutes  the  chyle  of  the  mind. 
I  have  always  found  that  really  in- 
dolent men,  men  of  what  I  would 
caHJiabi^  intellects,  are  great  read- 
ers. It  IS  far  easier  to  read  thaa 
to  think^  to  reflect,  or  to  observe : 
and  these  fellows  not  having  leamea 
to  think,  cram  themselves  with 
the  ideas  or  the  words  of  others. 
This  they  call  study,  but  it  is  not 
so.  In  my  own  profiaudon  I  have 
dbaerved  that  this  greatest  men 
were  not  the  mere  rmders,  but  the 
men  who  obeeryed,  who  reflected, 
who  £urly  thou^t  out  an  idea. 
To  learn  to  reflect  and  observe  is  a 
grand  deaideraUim  for  a  joong 
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man.  John  Hunter  owed  to  his 
power  of  observation  that  fine  dis- 
crimination, that  keen  ludgment, 
that  intuitivencss  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  the  surgeons  of  his  time.' 

While  Abemethy  was  dissertat- 
ing in  this  fashion,  knock  after 
knock  at  the  door  announced  the 
arrival  of  fresh  patients,  so  I  hastily 
withdrew.  *  Let  me  see  you  again 
in  a  week ;  and  as  you  are  so  much 
of  a  reader,  you  would  do  well  to 
read  from  pp.  28  to  42  in  the  last 
edition  of  my  book'  (these  are 
the  pages,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
though  my  recollection  is  not  dis- 
tinct on  the  point) — *  which  you  can 
borrow  at  the  medical  libraries  in 
Wardour  or  Windmill-street,  or  at 
Underwood's,  in  Fleet-street.'  A 
couple  of  days  after  this  interview, 
I  met  at  dinner  a  celebrated  Irish 
barrister,  who  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  the  celebrated  John 
Philpot  Curran,  the  eminent  Irish 
orator.  Mentioning  my  first  inter- 
view with  Abemethy,  he  said, '  I 
can  well  believe  all  you  state,  for 
Curran  told  me  a  story  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  surgeon,  in  which  he 
displayed  still  more  eccentricity. 
When  Curran  had  given  up  the 
Irish  EoHh  from  ill  health,  he  came 
over  to  this  countnr.  and  took,  in 
1817,  a  house  at  Michael's-place, 
Old  Brompton.  He  suffered  much 
from  indigestion  and  low  spirits, 
and  called  on  Abemethy  in  the 
hope  of  relief  Of  a  mean  ai)pear- 
ance,  insignificant  in  person^  and 
sloveulv  in  dress,  Curran,  who  was 
an  early  riser,  arrived  before  any 
other  i>atient,  and  was  at  once 
shown  into  Abemethy's  room, 
where  he  found  the  Professor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  8tnn(}ing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  as  was  his  wont. 
After  a  fonnal  bow  on  both  sides, 
Abemethy  said,  *  Well,  sir,  tell  me 
shortly  what's  tlic  matter  with  you 
— let  me  liear  succinctly  the  symp- 
toms.' Curran,  suffering  from  hy- 
pochondriasis, and  who  was  under 
the  combined  infiuence  of  melan- 
dioly  and  dy8i>ci)sia,  began,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  cfescnbing  graphi- 
cally, and  possibly  with  poetic  ex- 
aggeration, all  his  mental  and 
bodily  sufferings,  his  dejection,  his 


listlessness,  his  frightful  dreams, 
icT.X.  Abemethy,  strack  by  the 
voluble  and  imearthly  tones,  im- 
passioned manner,  and  strange  ges- 
tures of  his  patient,  forcibly  re- 
strained his  rising  gorge  for  a 
couple  of  nunutes,  but  at  length 
broke  out — '  Why,  zounds  1  sir,  you 
had  better  begin  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  tell  me  your  name,  birth, 
parentage,  and  education.' 

Curran,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  began  thus :  '  My  name  is 
John  Philpot  Curran.  I  was  bom 
on  the  24th  August,  17^9,  at  the  . 
small  village  of  NewmarKet,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  My  father,  a  man 
of  sense  and  education  far  beyond 
his  fortunes,  was  seneschal  of  his 
native  village,  and  my  mother,  a 
woman  of  as  much  gentleness  as 
sagacity,  was  of  an  honourable 
though  decayed  £Eunily  of  the  name 
of  Philpot.'  For  a  moment  Aber- 
nethy  was  dumbfounded,  and  ap- 
peared excited  and  moved.  But 
soon  overcoming  his  emotion,  he 
held  out  both  hands  to  his  gifted 

Satient,  exclaiming,  *  Forgive,  my 
ear  sir,  my  impatience,  ana  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  empire  I  was  more 
desirous  of  seeing  than  the  eminent 
and  gifted  Mr.  Curran.  Long 
familiar  with  his  name,  I  read, 
when  a  nupil  of  Sir  Charles  Blicke, 
some  of  liis  most  brilliant  speeches 
in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar,  and 
now,  under  my  own  roof,  I  shall  be 
happy  and  proud  to  render  him 
any  professional  services  in  my 
poor  power.  Pray  go  on,  sir,  in  a 
detail  of  your  symptoms;  resume, 
if  you  please,  at  the  i>oint  where  I 
intermpted  you.'  CMrran  accord- 
ingly gathered  up  the  threads  of 
his  broken  story  and  completed 
the  history  of  his  case.  Aber- 
iiethy,  after  seeing  him  a  couple  of 
times  aftem-ards,  advised  chan^ 
of  air  and  scene :  and  it  was  m 
consequence  of  this  recommcnda- 
ti<m  Curran  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  hescxm  recovered  his  health 
and  elasticity  of  6i)irits.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Abemethy,  and 
I  leamed  from  Curran's  fnend,  to 
whom  1  Iiave  before  alluded,  that 
the  lawyer  and  the  surgeon  enter- 
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tained  for  each  other  a  sincere 
regard.  I  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  Abemethy  after- 
wards, and  always  found  him 
kindly  and  cordial,  though  some- 
what eccentric  in  manner.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  original  mind  and 
views,  but  at  the  same  time  solid- 
headed  and  sagacious.  He  wa&  I 
believe,  the  first  who  discovered. — 
or  at  least  who  publicly  announced 
— ^that  local  diseases  may  have  a 
constitutional  origin.  In  his  work 
on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Local  DiseaeeSj  he.  as 
forcibly  as  felicitously,  argues  tnat 
local  diseases  are  s^rmptoms  of  a 
disordered  constitution,  and  not 
primary  maladies;  that  they  are 
to  be  cured  by  remedies  calculated 
to  work  on  the  constitution,  and 
not  by  topical  treatment  or  local, 
remedies,  still  less  bv  surgical 
operations.  Indeed,  though  an 
expert  operator,  he  nad  generally 
an  aversion  to  operations,  main- 
taining that  they  were  the  reproach 
of  medicine — ^a  theory  which  he 
frequently  enunciated  to  patients 
who  desired  the  employment  of  the 
knife,  the  sound,  or  the  bistoury. 
His  views  in  this  respect  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  profession, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  an  im- 
proved and  philosophical  system. 
Abemethy  also  contended,  and  in- 
deed proved,  in  his  memcal  and 
surgical  works,  that  the  disordered 
state  of  the  general  or  constitu- 
tional system  originates  from,  or  is 
incident  to,  derangements  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  he  de- 
duced that  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease can  only  be  reached  by  reme- 
dies which  exercise  a  corrective 
and  curative  influence  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  layman 
who  remarked  his  disrelish  to  ope- 
rations sometimes  concluded  that 
he  was  not  expert  as  an  operator. 
This  was  a  great  mistake.  He  per- 
formed early  in  life  two  bolder 
operations  in  surgery  than  any 
wliich  had  been  antecedently  at- 
tempted, operations  which  have 
been  since  often  successfully  re- 
peated— the  tjdng  the  .carotid  and 
the  external  iliac  arteries.  The 
successful  performance  of  these 
operations  not  merely  established 


the  reputation  of  Abemethy  on  the 
Continent,  but  raised  the  credit 
and  the  character  of  English  sur- 
gery throughout  Europe.  Qreat  as 
Abemethjr  was  as  an  anatomist, 
physiologist,  and  surgeon,  his  suo- 
cess  as  a  teacher  and  expounder  of 
his  art  was  probably  still  more 
renowned.  I  attended  several  of 
his  lectures  after  I  had  had  an 
opportunitv  of  hearing  the  lectures 
of  a  very  al>le  and  girted  Professor 
of  Surgery— Dr.  Macartney,  in  the 
Universi^  of  Dublin,  and  I  must 
say  that  he  was  endowed  with  the 
rarest  power  of  communicating 
with  deamess  and  condnnity  the 
lar^e  results  of  his  knowledge  and 
vaned  experience.  His  lan^^iage 
was  fluent,  marked  by  fire,  vigour, 
and  a  limpid  clearness  the  rosult 
of  comi)letely  thinking  out  and 
elaborating  his  principles.  His 
lectures,  moreover:  aboimded  with 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  and 
were  marked  by  a  quaintness, 
humour,  and  radness  distinctive 
of  the  man.  Though  AbemeUiy 
sometimes  appeared  to  wander 
from  the  immediate  suhject  before 
him,  yet  there  was  a  method  in  his 
divagations.  K  he  stepped  out  of 
the  natural  or  regular  disposition 
of  the  subject,  it  was  only  the 
better  to  illustrate  it  and  to  fiEunli- 
tate  practical  operations.  His 
^neral  style  was  the  conversa- 
tional, sharply  pointed.  Often  his 
manner  was  playful  and  dramatic, 
occasionally  savouring  somewhat 
of  drollery  and  coarseness.  But  he 
soon  relapsed  into  the  serious  and 
impressive  style  suited  to  a  sensible 
and  sagadous  teacher,  and  he 
always  left  the  impression  on  his 
audience  that  he  clearly  compre- 
hended and  thoroughly  understood 
his  subject.  I  never  myself  expe- 
rienced anv  churlishness  or  in- 
civility at  his  hands,  though  he 
had  the  repute  of  bein^  capndous 
and  overbearing  to  his  patients. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to 
me  a  kind  and  well-meaning  man, 
somewhat  eccentric,  and  very  im- 
petuous and  impulsive.  The  late 
ueorge  Vance,  nimself  an  Irish- 
man and  a  native  of  Antrim,  told 
me  that  Abemethy  was  a  countrjr- 
man  and  a  fellow-townsman  of  his, 
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and  tliat  early  iii  life  he  had  been 
enffa^'ed  i\\  comnicrcijil  afiairs.  I 
liavc  reason  to  believe  this  was  a 
mistake.  Abemethy  was  a  regular 
Cockney,  boni  in  London  in  1765. 
His  fatlier  and  family  may  have 
been  Irish,  but  lie  wiis  himself 
articled  to  Sir  Charles  Blicke  as  a 
pujttl  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
when  only  twenty-two  was  ap- 
pointed assistant-surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's.  The  nouse  which 
Abernethy  inhabited  in  town  was 
14,  Bedford-row,  exactly  opposite 
to  Princes-street,  Ked-Lion-square. 
It  was  subsequently  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  surgeon, 
and  \i^  now  occn])ied  by  Messrs. 
Atchcson  and  Hathaway,  solicitors. 
Abemetliy  was  no  advocate  for 
drenching  a  ])atient  with  dnigs 
any  more  than  for  unnecessarily 
operating.  He  always  said  to  me, 
*Take  as  little  medicine  as  ]m>s- 
siblc ;  and  if  you  have  recourst^  to 
any,  let  it  Ik?  the  sinii»lest.  The 
more  medicine  you  take,  the  more 
you  will  require;  trust,  if  you  have 
no  organic  disease,  to  the  rw  medi- 
catrix  naturce,*  My  deimrted  friend 
was  also  wont  to  enjoin  on  his 
jiatients  the  practice  of  not  drink- 
ing till  they  liad  finished  their 
meals.  *l>nn't  swallow  your  tea,' 
he  was  wont  to  say,  *  till  you  have 
eaten  your  bread-and-butter,  your 
egg,  or  your  tojmted  bread.* 

In  the  year  1824  I  was  living  in 
RegoTit -street,  on  my  return  from 
a  long  journey  on  the  CVmtinent, 
and  KutVoring  severely  froin  acute 
rheumatism  caudit  in  a  journey 
over  tho  Alps,  it  was  painful  to 
me  to  niovf  any  <]iHtanf*e,  and  in- 
stead (»f  jounu'vinir  down  to  IJod- 
ford-row  to  roiisult  Abemethy,  a 
friend  who  was  iini<  li  Tuy  soiiior  in 
age.  and  wlio  ha- 1  .;.'n*at  knowh*dgo 
of  the  worl<l,  indurod  me  to  consult 
John  Pearson,  m!io  rt'sidcl  within 
a  stone's  throw  «'t'  my  lodirini:,  at 
26,  (ioldt*n-s(in}?r.',  wcstorn  sido. 
Tliouirli  not  l>nii  to  tKo  nit'diral 
profi'ssion,  1  ijad  n(ra««i<mally  at- 
temh'd  nicdiral,  surjinil,  and  clie- 
miral  h'ctun's,  and  had  readag<M»d 
deal  on  tin*  theory  of  nM-dioiui*. 
The  nanio  of  .lolni  JVarson  was 
theref«»n'  fainiliar  to  me.  1  had 
won  >.«nnt»  pajur.;  nf  his  in  tli«? 
J'fni"Sf>j  /limi    T. •".'. s  ':ti  /«^,     with 


which  I  was  mudi  struck,  and  I 
had  also  looked  at  his  Principles  vf 
Surytry^  which  seemed  to  me  per- 
spicuous and  well  adapted  to  btu- 
dents,  for  which  it  was  intended. 
I  therefore  fell  at  once  into  my 
friend's  views,  and  rushe<l  before 
breakfa.<>t  on  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing in  the  month  of  June,  to  the 
house  of  John  Pearson.  He  was 
already  at  work,  seated  at  liis  desk 
writing.  He  a])peared  to  me  at 
first  view  about  sixtv-tive  years  of 
age,  ^vith  a  somewhat  sour  and 
sickly  cast  of  coiuitenance.  He 
scrutinized  me  with  a  very  keen 
and  searching  glance,  and  saw  I 
was  suffering  from  acute  pain  and 
want  of  sleep.  Without  giving  me 
any  hope  of  instar.taneous  relief, 
he  intimated  that  1  must  umlergo 
the  pi-ocess  of  wliat  was  then  called 
the  diet  drink,  and  that  in  a  month 
or  live  weeks  1  should  be  ocmside- 
rably  better.  *  But,'  he  added,  *  all 
depends  on  your  steadily  and 
regularly  taking  the  medicine  I 
shall  order  you^  and  which  you 
will  obtain  at  Hudson's,  in  the 
Haymarket.'  Tlus  was  the  com- 
pound essence  or  extract  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  which  then  sold  at  a 
guinea  a  ]>int.  After  taking  the 
dose  f<  )r  about  three  weeks  my  symp- 
tonis  were  much  relieved.  At  this 
ixiriod  1  had  paid  seven  visits  to 
Pearscm,  laying  down  the  hono- 
rarium on  leaving  his  study.  It 
being  nov/  the  middle  of  July,  1 
matio  i»reparations  for  leaving 
London,  and  before  starting  for 
Choitenhain,  where  1  hiui  promised 
to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  friend, 
I  Cidled  early  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  my  Jjiculapms,  ])rincipally 
to  tell  him  thai  I  was  on  the  point 
of  departure  lor  a  watering-phu%, 
and  also  to  iufjuire  >%h(*ther  1  was 
to  continue  the  diet  drink.  *  I  had 
rather,'  siiid  he,  *you  were  ;Toing  to 
Ikitli  (if  to  l)uxtun  than  to  Chel- 
tenham, for  at  either  of  those  platH>s 
you  might  lake  the  waters  with 
jwi vantage ;  hut  this  cannt»t  Ik? 
heli»e(L  l>uring  your  absence,' 
saiil  he,  *yon  may  take  the  pnM.Tii>- 
tion  1  have  written.'  Tliinkingonly 
ofmy-peedy  ileparture,  1  put  the 
presrri|iUon  in  my  |hK'ket  and  was 
walking  thou^ditlestdy  out  of  the 
room.     I  had  just  reached  the  door, 
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and  was  about  to  open  it,  when 
Mr.  Pearson,  gniffly,  and  in  harsh 
tones,  ejaculated,  'Hallo,  sir!  I 
wish  you  to  understand  I  don't 
write  a  prescription  without  a  fee.' 
The  thought  then  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  I  had  not  paid  the 
man  his  fee,  though  I  had  carefully 
done  up  the  sovereign  and  shilling 
enveloped  in  a  bit  of  note  paper 
before  I  left  my  lodgings.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  thtxist  my 
hands  into  my  pocket,  and  there 
lay  the  fee  ready  prepared  for  in- 
stant delivery.  *  P^on  my  ab- 
sence of  mind,  sir,'  I  said.  *  Best 
assured,  however,  that  had  you  not 
recalled  me,  I  should,  on  discover- 
ing my  involuntary  mistake,  have 
forwarded  your  honorarium  in  a 
complimentary  note.'  Bowing  to 
my  rather  morose  host,  I  withdrew 
from  his  presence  and  never  saw 
him  afterwards.  To  say  the  truth, 
the  keen  and  covetous  way  in 
which  he  looked  for  his  gmnoi, 
and  the  midignified  manner  in 
which  he  reminded  me  of  an  over- 
sight, quite  disgusted  me.  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  afterwards 
to  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  said, 
*  Pearson  always  looked  rather  too 
sharply  after  his  fees.  In  early 
life,'  said  he,  *  he  was  hard  put  to 
it  for  money,  and  was  obliged  to 
write  for  his  oread.  To  his  latest 
day  lie  was  over-careful  to  hold 
and  over-anxious  to  get  money, 
and  looked  somewhat  too  sordidly 
after  it.'  *I  do  not  blame  him,' I 
said,  *  for  calling  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  f  ee-ed  him ; 
wiiat  1  blame  is  the  coarse  manner 
in  which  he  made  the  fact  known 
to  me.'  Pearson  was  some  years 
the  senior  of  Abernethy.  He  was 
senior  surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, and  to  the  public  diH)eQsary. 
He  was  a  fjood  writer  aaa  an  ac- 
complished cliemist.  His  work  on 
Antlirax  and  Erysipelas,  is  still  an 
autliority,  I  believe,  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

Ill  the  following  year  I  became 
acquainted  with  Astley  Cooper, 
meeting  him  rather  frequently  at 
dinner.  He  was  a  person  of  an 
eminently  jovial  and  social  turn, 
enjoying  life  and  its  good  things 
with  a  delicious  zest.  No  man 
relished  more  a  good  dinner  or  a 


choice  dessert,  or  drank  a  glass  of 
champagne  with  greater  gusto.  He 
had  at  the  period  of  whidi  I  speak 
a  portly  presence,  and  being  nfty- 
ei^ht  years  of  age.  had  somewhat 
£ulen  into  fat  But  in  his  early 
prime  he  must  have  been  eminently 
handsome,  for  he  was  stiU  good> 
looking  at  seventy.  Cooper  had  a 
great  deal  of  personal  aneolotcu 
and  was  a  ffood-humoured  ana 
good-tempered  man,  with  excellent 
common  s^ise,  and  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  London. 
Bat  he  was  not  eminently  intel- 
lectual or  at  all  original  in  hia 
views  or  opiniona  He  had'  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  surgtwy, 
and  was  considered,  I  believe,  the 
best  operartor  of  his  day.  With  the 
kn^e  m  his  hand,  and  an  ordmar^ 
patient  awaiting  hiin.  he  did  hu 
work  unostentatioasly  and  con 
fidently,  bat  if  a  kin^  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mampulations,  such  waa 
his  Tory  reverence  for  kingUnesi 
that  he  lacked  nerve.  George  IV. 
sent  for  him  to  remove  a  small 
tumour  from  kis  ro;^  head.  Had 
it  been  John  a  Nokes  or  Peter 
Styles,  the  thing  would  have  been 
done  in  a  few  minutes,  effidctive^ 
and  without  a  tremor.  But  after 
making  the  fint  indsion,  Cooper^s 
old  master,  Cline,  who  was  pr^ent 
as  seneant  surgeon,. saw  that  his 
pupil  faltered  and  became  nervous 
£rom  the  responsibility,  and  ti^e 
old  man  took  the  instrument  oat 
of  his  hand  and  finished  the  work 
as  though  he  had  been  operating 
on  the  royal  coachman,  Mason. 
Had  it  been  Mason,  Astley  Cooper 
would  have  performed  the  opera- 
tion exquisitely  and  ezpediticnisly, 
but  he  regarded  a  king  with  a 
reverence  mixed  with  fear,  and  he 
was  appalled  at  the  responsibility. 
In  1824  and  1825,  Sir  Astley  was 
in  the  receipt  of  the  largest  profes- 
sional income  in  England,  and 
therefore  in  tiie  world,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man.  Sir  James 
Scarlett^  who  lived  next  door  bat 
one  to  him,  in  New-street,  Spring 
Gardens.  I  heard  Sir  James  Scaiv 
lett  say  that  one  year  his  profes- 
sional gains  were  19,600  odd 
pounds,  and  for  sundry  years  they- 
nad  averaged  £igfioo.  A  cou]^ 
of  years  later,  the  professional  m- 
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come  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden  must 
have  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Scarlett.  I  had  been  two  years  ac- 
quainted with  Cooper  before  I  em- 
ployed him  professionally.  No 
one  could  be  more  friendly  and 
assiduous  than  he  in  his  profes- 
sional visits.  But  my  case  was  a 
medical  and  not  a  surgical  case. 
Sir  Astley,  though  unequalled  as 
an  operating  or  consulting  surgeon, 
was  not  profound  in  medicine.  It 
would  be  an  impertinence  in  me  to 
utter  this  opinion  as  my  own.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  they  judge  each 
other  fairly.  Shortly  after  the 
period  of  which  I  speak,  a  valued 
friend  of  mine  was  ill,  ana  attended 
by  a  surgeon  whom  I  had  myself 
recommended  some  years  pre- 
viously. This  gentleman  had  no 
hope  of  his  patient,  pronouncing 
that  there  was  a  fatal  organic  dis- 
ease. At  my  request  Cooper  was 
called  into  consultation.  From  the 
first  moment  he  maintained  that 
there  was  no  organic  disease,  but 
merely  a  local  aihnent,  which  could 
be  removed  in  a  short  time.  It 
was  removed  under  Cooper's  direc- 
tion, and  the  patient  is  still  alive. 
Several  years  afterwards,  the  mis- 
tsJcen  surgeon  being  dead,  I  said 
to  Cooper,  *How  could  our  late 
friend  have  made  so  great  a  mis- 
take]* *We  are  all  liable  to  mis- 
takes, my  dear  fellow,'  was  his  re- 
ply ;  '  I  have  made  many  mistakes 
myself.  In  learning  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  I  dare  say  I  have  spoiled 
a  hatfull  of  eyes.  The  best  sur- 
geon, like  the  best  general,  is  he 
who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes. 
If  you  were  bred  to  surgery  your- 
self, you  would  have  made  nianv 
mistakes.'  Cooper,  on  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  retired  from  prac- 
tice, and  went  into  the  country  to 
farm.  He  soon  got  tired  of  this 
life,  and  returned  to  London,  re- 
suming ]iractice  as  a  consulting 
surgeon,  having  taken  a  hou.se  at 
39,  C'onduit-street,  two  doors  re- 
inoved  from  Dr.  Hliotson's.  Though 
lie  hiul  been  stmie  time  al>sent  from 
the  metropolis,  yet  so  eminent  was 
his  re])ute  that  hisoKl  patients  and 
friends  n-turned  to  him.  Tiiere  is 
no  other  instance  of  a  professional 
man's  resuming  his  former  position 


after  an  absence,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  excepting  in  the  case  of  that 
great  lawyer  and  advocate,  the  late 
Sir  William  Follett.  Cooper  was 
lecturer  in  surgery  and  anatomy  at 
Guy's,  and  surgeon  to  thathosi)itiil 
so  far  back  as  1810.  Before  com- 
ing westward,  he  lived  in  Broad- 
street,  in  the  City.  He  was  a  i)lea- 
sant  and  perspicuous  lecturer,  emi- 
nently practical  in  his  views.  He 
published  two  or  three  surgical 
treatises  between  1804  and  1807, 
on  the  merits  of  which  I  am  not 
Qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 
Sir  Astley  died  on  the  i2tn  Feb- 
ruary, i8iio,  in  his  seventy-second 
year.  I  believe  no  surgeon  since 
nis  day  has  ever  earned  so  large  an 
income  as  he  ei\joyed  from  182 1  to 
i8?6. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  1827  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  ft 
most  viiluable  and  able  man,  the 
late  George  Vance,  of  No.  27,  Sack- 
ville-street.  My  introduction  to 
him  was  through  a  patient  of  very 
high  rank,  whose  nealth  he  had 
essentially  benefited.  Mr.  Vance, 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  then,  I 
should  say,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  i)robably  a  year  the  senior  of 
Cooper,  and  a  couple  of  years  the 
jimior  of  Abemethy.  He  had  early 
m  life  entered  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Koyal  navy,  was  with  Lord  Hood 
at  the  taking  of  Toulon,  and  had 
seen  much  service  in  the  Mediter- 
raneaiL  After  the  Peace  of  1815, 
Mr.  Vance  was  appointed  surgeon 
to  Haslar  Hospital,  and  practised 
his  profession  in  the  counties  of 
Hampshire  and  Devonshire,  in  both 
of  which  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  kind  and  friendly  man,  and  as 
an  able  practitioner,  both  in  surgery 
and  medicine.  He  had,  as  he  de- 
served to  have,  a  large  practice 
among  the  general  officers  of  the 
anny  and  navy  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Evenird  Home,  the  retire- 
ment of  Cline.  and  the  removal  of 
Heavyside  Cliarlton,  and  others 
who  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
Vance  came  un  to  Lcmd<m  to  try^ 
his  fortune.  He  was  at  this  period* 
a  married  man,  with  a  liniily,  on 
the  shady  side  of  fifty ;  and  so  little 
sordid  had  been  his  practice,  that 
he  btarteil  from  Haslar  with  only 
a   few    hundred    pounds   in    his 
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Eockets.  All  his  old  patients, 
owever,  most  of  them  admirals 
and  generals,  officers  in  tlie  army 
and  navy,  rallied  round  him,  and 
he  took  a  house  in  Sackville-street, 
within  three  doors  of  the  old  house 
of  tlie  Master  of  Brodie,  Sir 
Everard  Home.  Here  he  almost 
immediately  rose  into  first-rate 
practice ;  and  his  repute  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  some  remarkable  cures 
of  people  of  rank  which  he  effected. 
He  was  extremely  successful  in 
the  cases  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  of  Lords  Bridport 
and  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  others.  He  also  acquired 
an  immense  repute  in  cases  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  in  which  he  exhi- 
bited his  famous  pill,  which  goes 
by  his  name  to  this  day,  and  which 
is  as  well  known  to  chemists  as 
riummer's  pill  or  Dover's  powder. 
When  I  first  visited  him  I  was  so 
emaciated  by  illness  that  he  re- 
quested me  to  get  myself  weighed 
in  the  Arcade,  when  the  register 
showed  nine  stone  one  pound. 
When  Vance  called  on  me  on  the 
following  day  he  said  *  Do  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  In  the  hospital 
at  Haslar  tliere  are  the  records  of 
cases  wliere  patients  were  still 
more  reduced  from  their  ordinary 
weight,  and  who  recovered  their 
plumpness  in  a  time  incredibly 
short.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
case  which  leads  me  to  anticipate 
a  different  result.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  it  is  likely  you  will  be 
quite  restored  to  health,  and  weigh 
fully  ten  stone,  if  not  more.'  The 
fact  turned  out  as  my  excellent 
friend  predicted.  At  the  end  of  a 
montli  I  was  restored  to  health  and 
to  tranquil  sleep,  which  I  had  not 
known  for  years  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks  I  weighed  very  nearly 
ten  stone.  For  nearly  ten  years 
of  my  life  I  profited  by  the  medical 
care  and  counsels  of  Vance;  and 
during  that  period  he  was  success- 
ful in  subduing  illness  in  which  I 
consulted  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  very  friendly  and  social  dispo- 
sition, who  enjoyed  a  quiet  dinner 
and  a  rubber  of  whist.  Till  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  dressed  like 
the  ohysician  of  the  old  school,  in 
black,  with  white  cravat,  tights  and 
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silk  stockings,  but  he  did  not 
carry  a  gold-headed  cane,  like  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  a  pre- 
vious generation.  Though  a  large 
man,  with  coarse  features^  and 
somewhat  bluff  and  lively  m  ap- 
pearance, he  was  of  gentle  manners 
and  suave  address.  His  voice  was 
low  and  well  toned,  his  air  and 
manner  serious  and  oignified.  His 
death  occurred  in  a  most  melan- 
choly manner.  He  was  visiting  a 
patient  of  the  name  of  Broadly,  a 
gentleman  of  property  in  Yorkshire, 
who  was  subject  to  fits  of  mental 
alienation.  This  madman  had  re- 
ceived Vance  quietly  in  his  lodg- 
ings, and  answered  his  questions 
satisfactorily.  The  surgeon  rose 
in  the  two-pair  bed-room  to  take 
his  leave,  when  Broadly  politely 
offered  to  accompany  his  medical 
attendant  downstairs.  Seized  with 
an  access  of  fury  on  the  first  land- 
ing, he  laid  hands  on  his  victim, 
and  violently  pitched  him  over  the 
staircase  into  the  hall,  fracturing 
the  skull  of  poor  Vance.  A  very 
few  months  previously  a  daughter 
of  Vance's  had  overbalanced  her- 
self in  leaning  over  the  nursery 
staircase  at  No.  27,  Sackville-street, 
pitching  into  the  hall  on  her  head. 
Her  father  arrived  from  his  daily 
round  of  visits  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  accident,  and  trepanned 
the  child,  but  the  case  was  nearly 
hopeless.  The  accident  to  the 
father  happened  in  1837  or  1838. 
when  he  must  have  been  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  seventy  years  of  age.  I 
remember  dining  in  Manchester- 
square  on  the  day  it  occurred,  and 
being  just  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Earle,  the  surgeon  of  Hanover- 
square  (nephew  of  Sir  James  Earle, 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Qeorge 
III.),  who  was  one  of  the  par^, 
and  who  had  been  sent  for,  as  the 
nearest  at  hand,  to  attend  poor 
Vance.  On  my  expressing  the 
sadness  and  pain  of  mind  which 
the  loss  of  a  valued  Mend  and 
medical  adviser  caused  me,  Earle, 
who  himself  was  carried  off  shortly 
afterward,  said, '  Even  though  the 
accident  nad  neyer  happened,  the 
poor  fellow  could  not  have  rftirvived 
three  months.  He  had  been  a 
considerable  time  a  sufferer  from 
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<liabete3.  Yoii  must  have  ol>served,' 
he  went  on  to  Ktate,  *  that  of  late 
Vance's  limbs  were  falling  away, 
and  that  he  had  left  oif  sliorts  and 
taken  to  trouaeni.'  Vance,  as  far 
as  1  conld  judge,  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  medicine,  chemistry, 
and  pharm.icy,  than  the  genenUity 
of  surf^^eons  4»f  his  day.  This  lie 
disclosed  in  all  his  prescriptions. 
His  Lon<lon  i)raetice  had  not,  I 
think,  extended  beyond  eleven  or 
twelve  yrars ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pr<M)f  of  his  sound  knowledge  and 
attidnments  that  he  realized  in 
these  twelve  years  consideral>ly 
above  1 100,000.  This  was  an  im- 
mense sum  for  a  man  to  make  in 
the  great  wilderness  of  London, 
who  commenced  his  metro|H>litan 
career  at  an  age  beyond  fifty. 

AVhile  in  my  teens  1  made  the 
aciiuaintani'c  of  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Oamjiton^who  jirobably  enjoye<l  a 
larger,  a  more  lucnitive,and  a  more 
select  practice  as  a  surgeon,  than 
any  of  his  ]»rofessional  rivals  in 
Iix'land.  Sir  Philip  was  a  mjin  of 
handsome  jjersoii,  of  excellent 
figure, gentle  manners,  g<H>d  tem])er, 
and  the  finest  spirits,  in  early  life 
he  had  excelled  in  all  athletir 
s])orts.  In  agility  he  was  a  second 
Dan  ^lackinnnii ;  and  as  a  dancer, 
if  be  did  not  e<|ual  l^>rd  Aboyne  in 
grace  and  elegance,  he  8uri»aKsed 
him  in  the  spirit  and  persistency 
with  which  he  could  foot  it  fnini 
eleven  r.M.  ti>  live  and  six  A.M. 
Mr.  C.V.imi)ton,  when  a  young  man, 
shot  well ;  and  to  the  last  he  rmle 
well,  and  enjoyed  a  day's  HjM»rt 
with  iis  nmch  ze>t  as  the  late 
Assheton  Smith.  He  wa.s  «ilwavs 
well  mounted,  and  even  in  tlic 
busiest  !»art  of  his  orofessional  life 
followed  the  hnunds  at  Irjust  once, 
and  not  sehlom  twif^e  a  week.  He 
|N»ssessed  a  competent  knowlinlge 
of  music,  phiyi'd  well  on  the  \\\\\.v\ 
and  though  not  so  iirst-rati'  an 
artist  jis  his  son,  the  l*ntish 
Minister  at  Madrid,  yet  was  a  goinl 
draughtMiian,  and  h:ul  con>iderabIe 
knowled.::''  of  jiictuns.  With  all 
these  varitd  accomplishments  he 
j>o«ses.M'd  a  thonmgh  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  w:is  a  first-rate  oik*- 
rator — neat,  tlexterous,  prompt  in 
C4>ntrivance,  and  quirk  at  invent- 


ing ex])edients.     He  v.as  at  once 
light  and  finn  of  hand,  and  there 
was  a  cheerfidness,  a  gaiety,  and  a 
genial    kindness  in    his   manner, 
which  gave  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  pjitients.    The  ]iro<»f  of 
this  will  apoear  by  the  foHowing 
anecdote.      In   his  earlier  career, 
before    he    occupied    a  house    in 
Merri<m-square,  Crampton  lived  in 
Dawson-street,   Dublin,  in  which 
there  was  a  famous  taveni,  where 
the  first  |>eople  dined.  One  evening, 
while  at  dinner  in  his  own  bouse,  a 
breathless  messenger  knocked  at 
Oampton's  d«K)r,  saying  there  was 
a  person  in  the  taveni  who  was 
choking,  the  nas.sage  of  the  brcatJi 
being  stopiietl  by  a  bone  filling  the 
windpipe.    The  surgeon  in  hurry- 
ing to  the  scene  f(»rgot  his  instm- 
ments,  but  was  not  taken  attack. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  tfM»k  a  small 
penknife  fnim  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
made  an  incision  in  the  neck,  and 
extnictcd  the  oU'ending  bone  which 
blocked  up  the  ]):u<sage.    Twelve 
or  f(mrteen  years  previously  a  simi- 
lar o])eration  had  been  successful!/ 
peiformetl  in  thec»>ffoe-nK)mof  the 
Irish  House  of  Ounmons,  on  the 
Kight   Hon.   Denis    Rrowne,   if  I 
remember  rightly,  by  an  eminent 
surgeon,  name^l  Solomon  llichards. 
The  feat  is  recorded  in  verac,  in 
a  iNH'in  called  the  Mttntpoli*^  and 
albo  in  Familiar  Kpitth^  by  the 
late    J.    W.    Cn>ker.      For    very 
nearly  half   a  century-  Crampton 
enjoye<l  the   crt»am    of    the    nest 
practice   in  Ireland,  having  Iteen 
iKhly   surgeon    to    every  Viceroy 
Bince  the  days  of    the  Duke    of 
llichmoiid.     it  has  U'en  said  that 
his  connexit>n  with  that  in«ist  elo- 
quent and  able  man,  I^ishc  ^ho  wah 
the  brother-in-law  of  ]{ushe,  Sidi- 
citor-Genend   in  the  days  of  the 
Duke    of    KichnioTid,  ami    subse- 
quently C'liief  Justice  of  the  Court 
f>f  King's  and  yuwn's  lJench\  eon- 
tributeti  to  his  success  in  his  pro- 
fession.   That  it  may  have  served 
him  a  gotnl  d<al,  ran  not  be  denied, 
but  Craiiq»tou*s  own  merit  was  his 
chief  title  to  >u cress.     If  the  re- 
mark of    Kochefom^iiuM  be  true, 
that  we  judiTf  of  the  merit  of  our 
frieuils  chiefly  from  the  Nitisfaction 
we  find  in  their  society,  uo 
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could  have  a  greater  share  of  merit 
than  this  eminent  surgeon,  for 
every  one  was  satisfied  with  a  social 
commerce  with  one  who  was  clever, 
agreeable,  and  good-natured.  With 
patients  of  the  softer  sex  he  was  as 
much  a  favourite  as  with  his  own. 
His  was  the  philosophy  that  taught 
— *  C'est  une  ennuyeuse  maladie 
que  de  conserver  sa  sant6*par  un 
trop  grand  regime;'  and  wnat  he 
chiefly  recommended  were  air  and 
exercise,  and  not  medicine. 

Sir  Philip  Crampton  was  well 
read  in  the  poets,  orators,  and  dra- 
matists of  his  coimtry ;  nor  was  he 
devoid  of  talent  as  a  controversialist 
and  a  metaphysician.  At  the  period 
when  the  Hohenlohe  miracles  ex- 
cited so  much  attention,  one  of  the 
cleverest  pamphlets  published  on 
tlic  subject  was  of  his  composition. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying 
about  four  years  ago.  As  for  nearly 
half  a  century  he  enjoyed  the  most 
lucrative  practice  in  Ireland,  he 
must  have  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune. 

I  will  close  this  paper  with  a 
short  notice  of  three  surgeons 
wliom  I  met  a  good  deal  in  society 
between  1830  and  1840.  With  only 
one  of  these,  Thomas  (Copland,  had 
I  relations  in  the  way  01  his  pro- 
fession. When  I  first  knew  Cop- 
land he  lived  at  No.  4,  Golden- 
square,  on' the  opposite  side  (the 
eastern)  to  John  Pearson.  He  had 
then  a  good  deal  of  practice  among 
military  men,  having  been  in  early 
life  a  surgeon  in  the  Guards,  which 
regiment  he  accompanied  to  the 
Peninsula.  He  seemed  to  me  a 
sensible  and  judicious  man  in  his 
profession,  though  he  never  stood 
in  the  rank  of  Abemethy,  Cooper, 
or  Vance ;  still  less  in  the  rank  of 
►Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  man  equally 
skilled  as  surgeon  and  physician, 
and  of  whom,  as  he  is  still  living 
(long  may  he  live !),  though  retired 
from  the  profession,  I  forbear  to 
speak.  As  a  member  of  society, 
Copland  was  a  pleasant,  shrewd. 
conversible  man,  with  a  good  deal 
of  anecdote,  and  much  quaint  and 
curious  reading.  He  relished  a 
^M>ud  dinner  fully  as  much  as 
CJo()j)er,  was  a  rare  hen  vivant,  and 
sutfercd  severely  from  gout. 


Within  the  last  ten  years  he  re- 
moved from  Golden  to  17,  Caven- 
dish-square, a  house  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.  But 
as  at  this  period  he  must  have 
attained,  if  he  had  not  by  three  or 
four  years  exceeded  his  eightieth 
year,  I  saw  but  little  of  him,  suf- 
fering as  he  did  from  constant 
attacks  of  gout. 

A  still  more  agreeable  man  than 
Copland  was  old  John  Joberns,  of 
No.  9,  Upper  John-street,  Golden- 
sauare.  This  vivacious  raconteur, 
-vmo  dressed  in  /tight  pants  ana 
hessian  boots,  had  also  originally 
been  a  surgeon  in  the  Guards,  but 
subseouently  became  surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  my 
early  days  he  was  a  diner-out  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  a  welcome 
guest  in  many  first-rate  houses. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Byng, 
of  Lord  Hopetoun,  Dan  Mackinnon, 
Berkeley  Drummond,  and  many 
other  distinguished  officers  and 
men  of  fashion. 

A  surgeon  of  more  eminence  and 
of  more  practice  than  either  Cop- 
land or  Joberns,  was  George 
Guthrie,  of  Berkeley-street,  Picca- 
dilly. He  too  had  been  a  military 
surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Guards, 
and  had  become  famous  for  his 
treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds.  He 
was,  when  I  first  knew  him,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  a  handsome 
gentlemardy  man,  enjoying  a 
fashionable  practice  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  living  a  good  deal  in 
society.  In  diseases  of  the  eye  he 
was  considered  clever,  but  in  gun- 
shot wounds  he  was  especially  pre- 
eminent, which  he  proved  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Lord  Beaumont. 
This  gentleman  had  been  chal- 
lenged by  General  Lorenzo  Moore 
for  words  used  respecting  Miss 
Moore,  his  daughter.  The  parties 
fought,  and  the  general's  ball 
lodged  in  the  abdomen  of  Mr. 
Stapleton,  afterwards  Lord  Beau- 
mont. He  was  carried  to  an  hotel 
in  Bond-street,  and  attended  by  two 
first-rate  surgeons,  who  laid  him 
on  his  back  and  probed  for  the  ball, 
but  in  vain.  After  thirty  hours 
elapsed  it  had  not  been  found ;  and 
when  Guthrie  was  called  into  con- 
sultation he  found  the  patient  on 
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his  back,  and  instantlv  suggested  so  early  as  1815.     Nor  was  ibis 

that  his  position  shoula  be  reversed  his  only  contribution  to  surgical 

— ^in  a  word,  that-  he  should  be  science,  for  he  was  the  author  of 

placed  on  his  belly.    When  Staple-  several  other  works  of  considerable 

ton  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in  merit.     In  society  he  was  gentle- 

this  position,  the  ball  worked  its  manly  and  agreeable,  but  soine- 

way,  descended  by  gravity  to  the  what  vain.    He  was  tbe  favourite 

surface,  and  was  easily  extracted,  surgeon  of  the  late  Count  D'Orsay, 

This   was    a   great   triumph    for  who  faithfully  sketched  his  like- 

Guthrie,  and  he  was  not  a  little  ness,  and  also  of  the  late  Lady 

vain,  as  well  he  might  be,  of  his  Blessington. 
success.      But  the  success  might         Here  I  must  break  off:  and  if 

have   been   accounted   for.      For  this  paper  be  not  found  dull  I  may 

every  gun-shot  wound  treated  by  by  and  bye  be  tempted  to  speak  of 

dvil  surgeons,  Quthrie  had  treated  some  eminent  physicians  who  are 

some  thousands;  and  he  had,  more-  gone   to  ^another   and   a   better 

over,  written  a  book  on  the  subject  world.* 


REDIVIVA. 

A  H,  is  it  in  her  eyes, 
■^     Or  is  it  in  her  hair, 
Or  on  her  tender  lipn, 
Or  is  it  everywhere  P 

'Tis  but  one  little  child 

Among  the  many  round ; 
Yet  she  holds  me  in  a  spell, 

And  I  am  on  holy  ground. 

As  I  look  into  her  eyes. 

The  long  years  backward  glide, 

And  I  am  alone  with  Darling, 
Two  children  side  by  side. 

Her  sash  blows  over  my  knee* 
Her  ringlets  dance  on  my  cheek : 

And  do  I  see  her  smile  ? 
And  shall  I  hear  her  speak  ? 

0  Love,  80  royally  trustful, 

That  your  faith  and  fulfilment  were  one ! 
0  World,  that  doest  so  murh ! 

0  God,  that  beholdest  it  done ! 

She  looks  me  clear  in  the  face. 

She  says,  *  Please  tell  us  the  time,*— 

And  I,  *  *Tis  twenty  years  sin(« — 
O  no,  'tis  a  quarter  to  nine.* 

And  the  children  go  for  their  hats, 

And  homewards  blithely  run  ; 
But  I  am  left  with  the  memory 

In  which  Post  and  Future  are  one. 

Ah,  and  was  it  in  her  eyes. 

Or  was  it  in  her  hair, 
Or  on  her  tender  lip«, 

Or  was  it  everywhere? 
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ERNEST    RENAN. 


THE  fame  of  M.  Reuan  wins  its 
way  slowly  but  steadily 
amongst  us.  In  Paris  lie  already 
stands  in  the  tirst  rank,  jvnd  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  *  most 
remarkable  writer  of  the  genera- 
tion which  appeared  on  the  sta^e 
about  1850.'  In  Germany  his 
name  is  less  known  to  general 
readers — a  comparatively  small 
class  in  that  country;  but  he  is 
admitted  as  ebenburtig  by  the 
proudest  sava7is  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg. 

From  time  to  time  we  meet, 
however,  in  England,  persons  of 
great  merit  and  information  who 
do  not  even  know  his  name,  and 
are  suq^rised  when  they  are 
assured  that  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  has  escaped  their  ob- 
servation. It  is  for  those  who  are 
asking,  Who  is  M.  Renan? — not  for 
those  to  whom  his  views  are  already 
familiar — that  we  have  thrown 
together  the  following  notes  on  his 
life  and  works, 

Ernest  Renan  was  born  at  Tr6- 
guier,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cotes  du  Nord.  in  1823.  After 
finifshing  his  classical  studies,  he 
entered  the  S6minaire  of  St.  Sul- 
I)ice,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself 
to  the  higher  branches  of  theology. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  study 
the  Semitic  languages,  and  here 
that,  through  the  gate  of  biblical 
learning,  he  passed  into  freer  re- 
gions of  thought  than  those  of  the 
great  communion  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  abandoned  all  idea 
of  becoming  a  priest,  left  St.  Sul- 
pice,  and  continued  his  labours  as 
a  solitary  student.  To  the  world 
he  first  became  known  by  gaining 
the  Volney  prize  for  an  essay  on 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  in  1849  he 
was  sent  by  the  Acad6mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  to 
Italy,  whence  he  brought  back  the 
matciials  for  his  work  on  Averroes, 
which  greatly  extended  his  literary. 
reputation.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
l)()inted  to  a  situation  in  the 
Bibliotheque,  and  in  1856  he  suc- 
ceeded his  friend  Augustin  Thierry 
as    a   member  of   that   academy 


which  is  more  especially  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  life,  M.  Renan  lias  been 
much  connected  with  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and-  many  of  nis  best 
pieces  have,  as  we  shall  see,  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  pages  of 
reviews.  He  has  also  been  long 
attached  to  the  Journal  des  DehatSy 
where  he  has  always  defended  the 
*  good  right*  of  the  Liberal  party. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  was  drawn  to  him 
by  a  lady  who  has  often  given 
good  advice  under  strangely  vary- 
ing circumstances  to  the  present 
ruler  of  France.  After  some  nego- 
tiation, M.  Renan  agreed  to  under- 
take, under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  troops  in 
Syria,  a  series  of  excavations  on 
the  sites  of  the  old  Phenician  cities. 
His  expedition  was  but  moderately 
successful.  He  found  only  three 
Phenician  inscriptions ;  but  he  has 
brought  to  Paris  some  antiquities 
and  many  drawings,  and  has  col- 
lected much  information  which 
throws  great  light  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and 
many  other  subjects  connected  with 
Palestinian  history.  He  is  now 
drawing  up  an  account  of  his 
travels  and  explorations,  which 
will  not,  however,  we  believe, 
appear  for  some  time,  as  the  illus- 
trations will  be  numerous  and 
elaborate. 

When  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  Coll6ge  de  France 
became  vacant  some  months  ago, 
the  Emperor,  much  to  his  honour, 
gave  it  to  M.  Renan.  who  is  incom- 
parably better  qualified  to  fill  it 
than  any  living  Frenchman.  The 
fact,  however,  of  Ms  having  ac- 
cepted even  a  non-politicd!^  ap- 
E ointment  at  the  hands  of  Celui-^i 
as  excited  much  indignation 
amongst  a  portion  of  the  French 
liiberals,  and  the  Ultramontane 
party  has  pursued  him  with  the 
most  unwearied  hatred  ever  since 
he  broke  their  bands  asunder  and 
left  St.  Sidpice.  It  was  arranged, 
accordingly,  that  on  the  occasion 
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of  his  inaugural  lecture  one  of 
those  foolish  demonstrations  which 
are  but  too  common  in  Paris  should 
be  got  up,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings.  M. 
Kenan  bas  been  blamed  for  having 
given  occasion  for  this  disturbance, 
by  having  stated  his  opinions  upon 
various  theological  questions  with 
too  great  frankness ;  but  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
fracas  was  premeditated.  The 
writer  of  the  present  paper  was 
warned  that  it  was  about  to  take 
place  some  days  before  the  event. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  pass  any 
judgment  eitlrer  on  the  expediency 
of  saying  what  M.  llcnan  said  at 
that  time  and  place,  or  on  the  truth 
or  error  of  his  opinions.  Indeed 
in  the  whole  of  this  article  we 
intend  studiously  to  confine  our- 
selves to  stating  the  ideas  of  the 
author  with  whom  we  are  dealing, 
not  to  controverting  or  upholding 
them.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  gross  impropriety, 
and  indeed  brutality,  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  fanatics  of  Ultra- 
montanism.  The  action  of  the 
Cktholic  brawlers  in  the  lecture- 
room  was  seconded  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  French  cardinals ; 
and  the  Emperor,  who  was,  as  he 
still  is,  very  uneasy  about  the  fer- 
mentation produced  by  his  Italian 
pohcy,  was  obliged  to  throw  a  sop 
to  Cerberus,  and  suspended  M. 
Kenan's  lectures.  Since  that  time 
they  have  not  been  resumed ;  but 
the  silenced  lecturer  continues  to 
draw  his  salarsr  and  to  retain  his 
honourable  position,  assured  of  the 

Srotection  of  the  head  of  the  State, 
[eanwhile  he  occupies  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  the  prei)aration 
of  his  work  on  Phenicia^  and  with 
a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
sreat  interest,  on  Jas  Ongines  du 
vhristianimir.  The  piost  essential 
part  of  this  treatise —that  which 
relates  to  the  life  of  Jesus— is 
already  finished.  It  was  written 
in  Palestine,  amidst  the  scenes 
which  it  describes,  and  we  may  bo 
sure,  whatever  may  have  to  be  said 
about  its  doctrinal  asi>ects,  that  it 
will  be  characterixed  by  profoun<l 
learning,  by  deep  reverence,  by  an 
intense   feeling    for    all    that   is 


beautiful  and  pure,  as  well  as  by 
marvellous  delicacy  of  handling 
and  fine  critical  tact. 

An  English  weekly  paper  re- 
markable for  the  accuracy  of  its 
information,  was  misled  on  a  recent 
occasion  into  announcing  to  its 
readers  that  ^L  Renan  was  a  Jew. 
A  more  curious  mistake  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  No  one 
who  IS  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  that  remarkable  colony 
of  Jewish  scholars  which  inhabits 
Paris,  and  recals  the  mediaeval 
glories  of  the  school  of  Narbonne, 
could  for  an  instant  confound  its 
modes  of  thought  and  forms  of 
lan^age  with  those  of  a  man  who 
is,  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  true 
child  of  Brittany,  the  most  in- 
tensely Christian  province  in 
France. 

He  was  not  brought  up,  like 
Idunk  or  Cohen,  upon  that  rab- 
binical learning,  which  exercises  so 
strange  an  effect  \x\x)n  the  mind 
that  a  great  German  Orientalist  of 
our  day  has  declared  that  it  seemed 
that  a  man,  after  passing  through 
it^  got  a  new  kind  of  verstana^ 
different  from  and  less  serviceable 
than  that  of  other  meiL  He  was 
brought  up  on  the  legends  of  one 
of  the  most  poetical  districts  in 
Europe,  and  he  passed  from  their 
influence  only  to  fall  under  that  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  to  lead 
the  thoughtful,  silent  life  of  the 
seminary,  so  crushing  to  second- 
rate  minds,  so  powerful  in  dewe- 
loping  great  and  original  ones.  We 
pass,  however,  from  the  writer  to 
Lis  works.  ITie  llitioirt  Genende 
da  Linyurs  Semitumrs  \a  by  far  the 
largest  work  whicn  M.  Renan  has 
up  to  this  time  produced.  It  is  a 
volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  an  expansion  of  the  general 
introauctiou  to  his  treatise  on  tlM 
grammatical  system  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  which  received,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Volney  prize  in  1847. 
For  those  who  are  not  acquaintcn 
with  Hebrew  and  its  cognate 
tongue^  and  who  are  only  inte- 
rested in  them  in  so  far  as  tliey  bear 
upon  the  history  (»f  religion,  it  is 
not  so  well  worth  reading  as  most 
of  his  other  books,  more  espceiaUr 
aa  many  of  the  general  views  which 
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are  most  easily  assimilated  by  one 
who  does  not  make  a  special  study 
of  these  subjects,  are  reproducea 
by  M.  Ivemm  elsewhere,  more 
especially  in  the  Etvdes  (THistoire 
Mtligituse.  This  fact  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  us  to  attempt  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  anything  more 
thiin  the  most  general  idea  of  the 
ground  traversed  and  of  the  method 
of  treatment. 

The  Hidoire  des  Langues  Semi- 
tiques  is  divided  into  ^wq  books. 

In  the  first  of  these  M.  Kenan 
describes  the  general  character  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  and  their  lan- 
guafj'es,  points  out  their  original 
seat,  and  determines  their  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities.  We  learn  to 
appreciate  the  singular  subjectivity 
of  their  intellect,  their  mono- 
tlicistic  tendencies,  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  their  thought,  the 
sensuousncss  of  their  speech,  their 
gravity,  their  intolerance,  their 
"want  of  curiosity,  their  incapacity 
for  i)olitical  life  and  comi)licated 
organization,  their  passionate  self- 
ishness, and  their  want  of  adapta- 
bility. 

We  are  carried  back  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  their  history.  We 
trace  their  first  migrations  :  we  are 
taught  to  comprehend  tnat  the 
loth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  geo- 
graphical, not  an  ethnographical 
document.  We  see  the  effects  of 
their  earliest  contact  with  the 
Arian  races  in  the  account  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  We  make  a 
circuit  round  their  frontiers,  ob- 
.serving  the  limits  which  encom- 
])asscd  them  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  they  are  known  to  us, 
and  the  boundaries  which  they 
afterwards  reached.  We  examine 
tlie  origin  of  their  various  dialects, 
and  discuss  the  hypothesis  of  a 
primitive  Semitic  language. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Phenician. 
Some  portion  of  it  Tvill  not  he 
found  of  umch  value  to  the  general 
reader,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
is  perfectly  intelligible  to  him,  and 
of  great  importance  to  all  students 
of  tJie  Old  Testament. 

In  the  third  book,  Al  Renan 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
.second    period    in   the   develop- 


ment of  the  Semitic  languages, 
which  he  calls  the  Aramaic  age. 
The  first  chapter  of  this  division 
contains  much  that  bears  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  Biblical  studies. 
The  second,  which  discusses  the 
Nabathaean  branch  of  the  Ara- 
maic literature,  leads  us  far  away 
from  those  paths  of  knowledge 
which  most  of  us  are  called  to 
tread.  The  third,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  Christian  branch  of 
the  same  literature,  comes  nearer 
to  the  circle  of  studies  in  which 
those  who  are  not  Semitic  scholars 
usually  move,  without,  however, 
passing  its  circumference.  In  the 
fourth  chapter,  the  spectacle  of  the 
contact  of  the  Greek  and  the  Semi- 
tic mind  during  the  Aramaic  age 
is  more  generally  instructive. 

The  next  book  carries  us  to 
Christian  Abyssinia,  and  plunges 
us  deep  in  the  learning  of  pre- 
Islamite  as  well  as  Islamite  Araoia. 
The  fifth  is  devoted  to  general  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  Semitic 
philology. 

The  small  but  most  honourable 
com]iany  of  scholars  which  devotes 
itself  to  these  difficult  though 
fruitful  studies,  compLoins  that  the 
second  part  of  M.  Kenan's  work, 
which  is  to  be  purely  grammatical, 
and  is  designed  for  specialists 
alone,  is  very  long  in  a/>pearing. 
In  the  meiuitime  some  grumble, 
and  say  that  M  Kenan  *  tortures 
his  facts  by  forcing  them  into  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  theory.'  Few 
can  say  *  yea'  or  *  nay'  to  this  accu-  • 
sation.  We  shall  be  surprised  if 
time  does  not  give  his  verdict  on 
most  important  points  in  favour  of 
the  keen-eyed  Celt,  who,  reversing 
the  habits  of  his  race,  has  fixed  so 
intent  a  gaze  upon  the  morning 
land. 

If  first-rate  Semitic  scholars  are 
few,  those  readers  who  can  check 
by  their  own  knowledge  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Kenan  in  his  work  on 
Averroes,  are  still  fewer.  We  have 
no  such  pretension,  and  are  free  to 
confess  that  most  of  the  facts  in 
the  volume  were,  when  we  first 
read  it,  entirely  new  to  us.  The 
latter  half  of  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  of  any  very  general  interest,  al- 
though it  abounds  in  statements 
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which  throw  a  curious  light  upon 
the  Middle  Ages,  aud  make  us 
doubt  whether  that  period  of  faith 
and  darkness  was  quite  as  unen- 
lightened and  quite  as  faithful  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve. 

The  long  life  of  Averroes  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  died  in  1198,  the  last 
representative  of  the  Arabic  philo- 
sophy, which  had  flourished  for 
aoout  two  hundred  years  in  Anda- 
lusia, protected  by  wise  and  tole- 
rant rulers,  and  crowning  a  civili- 
zation which  lulled  into  temporary 
harmlessness  the  mutuid  hatreds  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahomme- 
dans. 

Averroes,  or  Ibn-Roschd,  for  such 
was  his  real  name,  was  far  from 
being  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  had,  however,  the  advantage  of 
coming  after  others  into  whose 
labours  ho  entered,  and  accidental 
circumstances  made  liim  known 
far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
Islamite  Spain.  He  lived  chiefly 
at  Cordova,  but  was  at  one  time 
cadi  of  Seville,  and  occupied  him- 
self with  medicine,  jurispnidence, 
and  theology,  but  above  all,  with 
Aristotle.  His  knowledge  was  not 
really  verj'  great.  Such  as  it  was, 
it  was  derived  from  very  imperfect 
versions  t>f  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
Ptolemy ;  in  juldition  to  which,  ho 
was  acquainted  with  the  Mahom- 
medan  canon  law  and  with  Arabic 
poetry.  His  Great  Coinvmitary  on 
Aristt)tle,  whom  he  could  not  read 
in  the  original,  is  of  even  less  value 
to  us  than  the  ineffable  rubbish 
with  which  most  Oxford  men  were 
at  (me  time,  and  ])crha|>s  still  arc, 
dosed,  under  the  name  of  science. 

The  modern  world  knows  Aver- 
roes onlv  through  translations. 
Few  Arabic  copies  of  any  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  our 
libraries,  and  none  have  ever  been 
printed.  Many  Hebrew  tninsla- 
tions  of  them  exist  in  manuscript, 
but  his  printed  works  are  a  Ljitin 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  an  Arabic  Commentar>'  on  an 
Arabic  translation  of  a  Svriac 
translation  from  the  Greek  of 
Aristotle. 


During  the  last  years  of  the  life 
of  Averroes,  the  fanatical  or  priest 
party  obtained  power,  and  philo- 
sophy was  for  a  time  at  a  discount. 
There  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that 
Averroes  was  not  a  fairly  good 
Mussulman.  Islam  really  lays  so 
little  burden  on  the  credulity  of  its 
disciples,  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  was.  Tins  did  not  prevent 
— nay,  rather  aided  him  to  become 
the  type  of  unbelief  to  all  the 
Middle  Age.  He  represented  and 
incarnated  Islam  in  the  mind  of 
Christendom.  Some  of  his  re- 
marks, quoted  by  M.  Kenan  are 
extremely  just ;  and  several  of  them 
might  come  from  the  pen  of  our 
own  religious  and  social  reformers. 
We  recommend,  for  example,  to 
Professor  Kingsley  a  |)assage  on  a 
future  life  in  page  122  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1852,  and  to  Miss  Emily 
Faithful  another,  with  regard  to 
the  capacities  of  women,  in  page 
127. 

The  fame  of  Averroes  has  chiefly 
spread,  not  within  but  beyond  the 

t)ale  of  Islam.  Maimonides  was 
lis  contemporary,  and  an  admiring 
student  of  his  works.  This  waa 
enough  to  in.sure  him  a  hearing  in 
the  Jewish  philosophical  schools  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  in  the  four- 
teenth century  his  words  were 
oracles  in  many  of  them.  Michael 
Scot  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  apostle  of  Averroism  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  Dondnicans  were 
its  fiercest  opponents  until  the  ago 
of  the  revival  of  classical  literature, 
when  the  friends  of  the  old  learn- 
ing banded  together  to  destroy  ita 
counterfeit.  Even  as  Lite,  however, 
as  the  end  of  the  fifteen tli  century, 
the  great  university  of  Padua  waa 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  Averroista. 
whom  Petrarch  had  vainly  attacked 
so  many  years  before.  Averroism, 
it  may  be  readily  imagineil,  wan- 
dered far  enough  away  fmm  the 
views  of  Ibn-Koschd,  aud  seems  to 
have  become  a  name  applied  to 
many  vari(»us  modes  of  thought, 
which  all  agreed,  however^  in  hav- 
ing a  certain  tree-thinking  and 
heretical  flavour,  and  in  emiiloying 
a  peculiar  methoil  as  well  as  a 
pedantic  turn  of  language.    In  Tir- 
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tue  of  tlie  first  of  tbese  peculiarities 
Averroism  was  hated  by  the  zealots. 
In  virtue  of  the  latter  it  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  classicists. 

We  strongly  recommend  those 
whose  curiosity  may  be  excited  by 
the  facts  wliich  we  have  mentioned, 
to  turn  to  M.  Kenan's  pages.  The 
volume  cannot  long  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  print. 

TJie  essay  On  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage was  ])ublished  in  1848,  but 
tlie  edition  wliich  we  have  used  is 
that  of  1850,  and  contains  a  preface 
in  which  M.  Renan  notes  the  points 
of  difference  or  agreement  between 
himself  and  several  other  scholars 
who  have  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  few  years. 

{Space  prevents  us  jvttempting  to 
analyse  this  extremely  clear  and 
agreeably  written  treatise.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  M.  Kenan  disclaims  at 
the  outset  all  intention  of  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  primitive  Ian- 
guage.  He  is  content  to  investi- 
gate tlie  'primiiive  processes  by 
which  language  was  formed  and 
developed,  lie  puts  aside  the  old 
hypotliesis  that  it  was  a  gift  to 
man,  and  pays  no  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  tiie  eighteenth  century, 
wliich  held  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion, like  the  compass  or  the  steam- 
engine.  *  Man,'  he  says,  is  *  natur- 
rellernent  parlant  as  he  is  naturelle- 
ment pe.nmnt'  Language  grew  out 
of  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his 
faculty  of  speech.  It  was  not  and 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  been  the  work  of  an  indivi- 
dual, however  gifted.  The  scien- 
tific language  of  Leibnitz  would 
have  been  less  convenient  than  the 
jargon  of  the  Iroquois.  The  exist- 
ing languages  of  the  world  cannot 
be  traced  to  a  common  origin.  No 
ingenuity  can  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  Hebrew  anU  Chi- 
nese. We  are  not,  however,  entitled 
by  the  proved  original  diversity  of 
tongues  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  the  original  diversity  of  races. 
That  is  a  question  for  the  physio- 
logist. Language  takes  us  back  to 
tlie  *  ])remier  moment  social,*  not 
to  the  '  premier  moment  d'existence 
matorielle  de  I'humanit^.* 

The  volume  called  Etudes  dURvs- 
toire  lieligieuse   consists    of    ten 


pieces  of  unequal  length,  all  of 
which  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Reuu€  des  Ikux 
MondeSy  or  elsewhere.  Of  all  the* 
works  of  M.  Kenan,  it  is  perhaps 
that  which  is  beist  suited  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  cultivated 
reader,  and  to  make  him  wish  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  its  autlior. 

The  long  essay  on  M.  Guigniaut's 
translation  and  re-arrangement  of 
Creuzer  s  work  on  the  religions  of 
antiquity  is  extremely  well  worth 
reading,  but  does  not  perhaps  ex- 
actly represent  the  present  views 
of  M.  Kenan,  or  at  least  does  not 
fully  express  all  that  he  would 
wish  to  say  upon  the  subject.  The 
paper  which  follows  it,  on  *le 
peuple  d*Israel.'  epitomizes  in  a 
popular  form  tlie  views  set  forth 
m  the  Histoire  des  Langv^s  JSemi" 
tiques. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
essays  is  the  one  which  is  devoted 
to  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  to  the 
rise  of  Islamism.  We  know  not 
where  to  turn  for  so  fair  an  *  appre- 
ciation' of  the  Prophet.  The  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  favourable,  is  not  de- 
formed by  those  fooUsh  exaggera- 
tions which  are  the  not  unnatural 
reaction  against  the  too  unfavour- 
able view  which  prevailed  till  lately 
in  the  West — the  descendant  of 
that  mediaeval  bigotry  which  classed 
Mahound  in  a  sort  of  Trinity  of 
evil  with  Averroes  and  Antichrist. 
M.  Kenan  points  out  how  trifling 
is  the  admixture  of  legend  in  his 
history,  and  how  little  there  is  for 
an  Islamite  Strauss  to  overthrow. 
He  shows  how  many  of  the  traits 
which  we  usually  associate  with 
the  heroic  character  were  absent 
from  the  breast  of  the  great  inno- 
vator. He  explains  the  varioiuj 
influences  which  converged  to 
make  a  religious  movement  possible 
in  Arabia  at  the  time  when  Maho- 
met began  his  work,  and  he  con- 
cludes his  long  and  careful  paper 
by  some  remarks  on  the  probaole 
eSects  upon  Islamism  of  the  con- 
tact with  European  culture.  His 
advice  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
aid  by  their  interference  in  the 
changes  of  the  East,  appears  to  us 
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thoroughly  sound :—' Let  Europe 
propagate  her  doctrine,  that  is  to 
say  her  civilization;  but  let  her 
*  leave  to  nations  who  live  beyond 
her  pale  the  infinitely  difficult  task 
of  accommodating  their  religious 
traditions  with  their  new  wants.* 

In  his  essay  on  the  critical  his- 
torians of  Jesus,  M.  Renan  traces 
the  gradual  growth  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  from  Eichhorn  down- 
wards. He  gives  Strauss  the  praise 
which  his  vast  erudition,  his  bold- 
ness, and  his  acuteness  deserve ; 
but  thinks  that  his  system  cannot 
possibly  be  adopted  in  anything 
like  its  entirety.  He  believes  in 
the  existence  of  mytliical  elements 
in  the  Gospels ;  but  expresses  his 
opinion  that  most  of  the  narra- 
tions, not  strictly  historical,  which 
they  contain,  are  rather  legends 
than  myths.  He  shows  that  Strauss 
has  erred  in  immensely  underrating 
the  j)ersonal  influence  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  nowhere  explains  how 
it  was  that  his  disciples  came  to 
regard  him  as  the  Messiah.  Strauss 
has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
after  making  every  allowance  for 
the  intermixture  of  illusions  of  all 
kinds,  the  character,  and  work  of 
Jesus  remain  absolutely  unique. 

Sorti  d'un  petit  canton  triis-excluaif, 
quant  k  la  uationaliie  et  trds  provinciiU 
quant  il  Tesprit,  il  est  devenu  T  ideal  uni* 
versel  :  Ath^neH  et  Home  Tadoptirent, 
les  I^arbart'S  tonibdrcnt  i\  ses  pieds,  et 
anjourd'hui  encore  le  rationalisme  n'oae 
le  regarder  un  pea  lixement  qn*&  genoux 
devant  lui*********!*  Jvsoft 
Traiinent  admirable  est  il  Vabri  de  la 
criti(|ue  historique  ;  il  a  son  trone  dans 
la  conscience,  il  ne  sera  remplacu  que  \mx 
un  ideal  superieur  ;  il  est  roi  pour  long- 
tem{>s  encore.  Que  dis-je  \  ISa  heautc 
est  elcrnelle,  son  repie  u'aura  pas  de  tin. 
L'Ej^Iisc  a  etc  (i(|)asNce,  el  sVst  depossee 
ellemonie;  leClirist  u*a  jtas  6to  depasuc. 

The  same  idea  is  further  deve- 
loped in  another  of  M.  Kenan's 
Works :  - 

Jesus  fouda  la  religion  etcmelle  de 
rhumanite,  la  reIi;;iondereKprit,  dt-giigC'e 
de  tuut  Kacerd»»ct»,  de  tout  culie,  de  lout 
obsirvnure,  aoceswible  il  loutes  K*s  race}*, 
8iii>(>ricure  4  toules  les  castes,  aliwdue  cu 
nn  mot.  *  Femme,  le  temps  ei»t  venu 
oik  Ton  n*adurera  plus  sur  t*elte  nion- 
tagne  ni  A  Jerusalem,   mais  uu  lea  rrais 


ftdoratean   adoreront  en   esprit   et   ea 
v6rit6.' 

A  mind  at  once  so  clear-sighted 
and  so  reverent  as  that  of  M.  Kenan, 
could  have  little  sjrmpathy  with 
the  modem  Capaneus  : — 

PI<it  k  Diea  que  M.  Feuerbach  se  f(it 
plongu  &  des  sources  plus  riches  de  vie 
que  celles  de  son  Germanisme  exclusif  et 
hautain  ! 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  paper 
which  is  devoted  to  the  neo-Hege- 
lian  school : — 

II  ne  sert  de  rien  de  d^Terser  aa  haine 
contre  les  mots  de  Cbristianisme,  de 
th^ologie,  etc.  Qui  done  a  fait  le  Chris- 
tianisme  ?  Qui  a  £ait  la  theologie  T 
L'humanit^  n*accepte  d'autres  chainea 
que  celles  qu'elle  s'impose  elle-meme. 
L' humanity  a  tout  fait,  et  nous  Toolona  le 
croire,  tout  bien  fait. 

He  smiles  at  M.  Feuerbach  when 
he  calls  liimself  an  atheist,  seduced 
by  that  ^pedantiy  of  boldness* 
which  is  common  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany.  Feuerbach  fool- 
ishly says  that  he  has  '  quarrelled 
with  God  and  all  the  world.'  His 
critic  ridicules  this  absurd  way  of 
speaking,  and  endeavours  to  fonnn- 
lize  the  idea  which  is  conveyed  to 
his  own  mind  by  that  mysterious 
word,  so  lightly  used  by  many,  and 
by  few  more  lightly  than  by  some 
of  those  who  pretend  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty. 

The  imges  upon  Ary  Scheffer  s 
picture  of  the  lemptation  are  very 
beautiful,  and  show  us  more  of  the 
artistic  side  of  M.  Kenan's  nature 
than  any  of  the  others. 

The  article  on  (Jidvin  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that  highest  kind  of  tole- 
rance which  does  not  exclude  fron 
its  o|)eratiou  even  the  most  intole- 
rant of  mankind.  That  on  Chan- . 
ning  should  be  read  along  with 
some  paragrajdis  in  the  preface, 
which  slightly  qualify  its  language^ 
and  show  to  those  not  convcraaai 
with  ^L  Kenan's  writings,  wLit  no 
one  who  has  studied  them  can  fur 
a  moment  doubt,  that,  vtz.,  hi*  giTss 
its  due  meetl  of  nraise  to  the  en- 
lightened, thougu  somewhat  un- 
poetical  tone  of  mind  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  <listinguished 
American.  The  Thiolotjie  ik  la 
FmidcLui^  is  excellent  fur  a  large 
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portion  of  the  human  race,  at  least 
at  this  epoch  of  its  development. 
The  last  page  of  this  article,  in 
which  M.  Kenan  expresses  his  opi- 
nion that  Euddhism  is  destined  to 
disappear,  that  Islamism  will  only 
be  eternal  in  the  Arab  race,  but 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  balance  of  the  three  great  sects 
of  Christendom  will  be  materially 
altered  by  time,  and  that  *  la  plu- 
losophie  sera  toujours  le  fiait  d  une 
minority  imperceptible  quant  an 
nombre,*  is  marked,  we  think,  by  a 
less  hopeful  spirit  than  usual,  and 
reflects  a  little,  perhaps,  the  *  aepit' 
which  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
optimism  of  Channing  might  not 
improbably  cause. 

The  essay  headed  La  Vie  des 
Saints,  was  suggested  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
now  proceeding  under  the  auspices 
of  the  new  association  of  Bolland- 
ists  formed  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. M.  Eenan  blames  tne  pre- 
sent editors  for  their  omissions  of 
miracles  and  other  alleged  facts 
which  do  not  square  with  their 
ideas  of  what  is  right  and  ortho- 
dox, as  well  as  for  the  dissertations 
which  they  are  given  to  introduce, 
forgetful  that  their  duty  is  to  col- 
lect ancient  legends,  not  to  infuse 
into  their  style  *  I'acide  du  raisonne- 
ment.' 

In  his  article  on  the  author  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  M,  Renan 
sums  up  in  favour  of  Gerson,  abbot 
of  St,  Stephen's,  at  Vercelli,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  hypothesis  which  attributes 
its  origin  to  Gerson,  he  altogether 
rejects,  and  he  thinks  that  »-Kempis 
has  the  merit  of  having  made  the 
work  famous,  but  not  that  of  hav- 
ing composed  it. 

*  Would  that  I  were  a  ^inter,* 
says  M.  Renan,  *  that  I  might  re- 
pesent  the  author  aa  he  rises  be- 
lore  my  mind's  eye,  gentle  and  self- 
contemplative,  seated  on  his  oaken 
arm-chair  in  the  beautiful  dress  of 
the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino. 
Through  the  lattice  of  his  window 
we  should  see  the  world  covered 
with  an  azure  tint,  as  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; in  the  foreground  a  land- 
scape dotted  with  slender  treee^  in 


the  manner  of  Perugino— on  the 
horizon,  the  i>eaks  of  the  Alps 
covered  with  snow.' 

M.  Benan's  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  appendix  to  his  history  of 
the  Semitic  languages.  Job  is  with 
him  the  type,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
Semitic  poem,  the  most  character- 
istic expression  which  we  possess 
of  the  genius  of  the  race.  It  ap- 
I)eared  to  him.  further,  that  by 
translating  it,  ne  could  best  show 
how  a  Semitic  work  should  be  ren- 
dered into  an  Indo-European 
tongue,  and  what  accommodations 
were  necessary  in  order  to  convey 
the  sense  without  derogating  from 
the  puritanical  precision  of  the 
French  language. 

M.  Benan  does  not  claim  to  have 
made  many  new  discoveries  in  in- 
terpretation. It  would  seem  in- 
deed that  there  is  hardly  a  verse 
in  the  poem  which  has  not  been 
discussed  bv  competent  critics  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Those 
passages  which  are  now  obscure, 
will,  M.  Renan  thinks,  always  re- 
main so.  It  is  much  to  DC  regretted 
that  M.  Aiy  Schefifer  did  not  live 
to  complete,  nay,  hardly  to  com- 
mence, the  series  of  drawings  which 
were  to  have  illustrated  the  work 
of  the  husband  of  his  favourite 
niece. 

Hehtf !  quelles  lemons  d'6]6vati<m 
morale,  qa*elles  sources  d*emotioiis  pro* 
fondes  et  de  hautes  pensfees  out  dispttn 
poor  notre  sidcle,  si  pauvre  en  grandes 
Ames,  avec  le  dernier  soupir  de  cet  homme 
de  coeur  et  de  g^nie. 

The  poem  was  probably  com- 
posed about  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 
before  the  religious  reforms  of 
Josiah  had  altei^  the  old  Hebrew 
character.  Rome  did  not  as  yet 
exist.  Greece  had  songs,  but  could 
not  write  them,  'quand  un  sage 
inconnu  rest6  fidMe  k  I'esprit  des 
anciens  jours^  6crivit  pour  Thuma- 
nite  cette  dispute  sublime  oil  la 
soufirance  et  les  doutes  de  tons  les 
&ges  devaient  trouver  une  si  elo- 
quente  expression.* 

M.  Renan  thinks  that  Job  has 
come  down  to  us  more  nearly  in 
its  original  state  than  some  critics 
suppose.  He  admits,  however^  that 
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the  alterations  of  the  original  have 
been  serious,  and  he  agrees  with 
all  the  best  authorities  in  rejecting 
the  speech  of  Elihu  as  quite  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and 
manifestly  the  work  either  of  a 
later  hand  or  of  the  same  author 
after  the  glory  of  his  genius  had 
departed. 

rassing  from  the  date  to  the 
meaning  of  the  composition,  M. 
Renan  points  out  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  striking  than  the  per- 
petual contradiction  between  our 
ideas  of  justice  and  the  facts  of  the 
universe. 

De  III  une  sublime  lamentation  qui 
(lure  depuis  Torigine  du  monde,  et  qui 
juttqu'^  la  lin  portera  vers  le  ciel  la  pro- 
testation de  IMiomme  moral.  Le  poeme 
do  Job  est  la  plus  sublime  expression  de 
ce  cri  de  i'&rae. 

It  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
old  simple  patriarchal  theory,  'fon- 
dee  uni<[ucment  sur  les  proincsses 
de  la  vie  tcrrestre,*  would  no  longer 
square  with  the  experience  of  life. 

The  solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  although  expressed 
in  terms  very  different  from  those 
which  ))lulosophy  now  employs,  is, 
after  all,  the  *  dernier  mot'  which 
is  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

The  Idumean  sages  thought  of 
God  and  man  in  the  presence  of 
each  other  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  We  have  a  nmch  less  clear 
and  trenchant  idea  of  divinity. 
Bold  indeed  must  be  ho  who,  havnig 
any  pretcnsitms  to  think  at  all,  can 
put  down  in  a  fonnula  what  ho 
exactly  believes  about  Gml  and 
human  destiny.  But  we  have  all  a 
conviction  that  the  drama  of  life 
does  not  end  here  ;  that  we  see 
only  of  all  the  Great  Universe, 
•quelqucs  rourbcs  et  qnelqucs 
nervures  <lont  on  no  voit  i)as  la  loi 
fondamentiile,  et  oui  vont  se  reunir 
k  la  hauteur  de  I  infini.'  The  des- 
tiny of  the  individual  man  is,  after 
all  that  has  jiassed,  not  much 
clearer  U\  us  than  it  was  to  the  old 
seekers  after  wisdom  beyond  the 
Jordan. 

Mais  un  mot  que  iii  Job  ni  ses  amis  nc 
pronouveiit  a  acquis  un  ttens  et  unc  vnleur 
■ablimes  ;  le  devoir,  arec  sen  incalculables 
coot^queuees    pkilosopbiques,    en    s*im- 


posant   &  tons,  r^sout  tons  les  dout«t, 
concilie  tontes  les  oppositions,  et  sert  de 
base  pour  r66difier    co    que    la    raison 
^  d6truit  ou  laisse  crouler. 

M.  Kenan's  views  as  to  the  age 
and  the  character  of  the  Book  of 
Job  are  stated  at  considerable 
length ;  but  his  conclusions  may 
be  very  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

The  work  belongs  to  the  great 
school  of  aphoristic  philosophy, 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
Semitic  race,  and  to  which  belong, 
not  only  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
several  Books  of  the  Apocrypha  ; 
but  also  the  sayings  or  writings  of 
half-forgotten  siiges  like  Lemuel, 
like  Agur,  and  the  group  of  wise 
men  whose  wisdom,  as  we  are  told, 
was  surpassed  by  that  of  Solomon. 
It  is  written  in  Hebrew  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a 
translation :  but  the  author  had 
evidently  drunk  deeply  of  non- 
Hebrew  sources,  and  nas  unques- 
tionably transmitted  to  us  cin  echo 
of  the  ancient  wisdom  of  Theman.* 

With  regard  to  M.  Renan*s  trans- 
lation, we  are  only  in  a  position  to 
say  that  it  stands  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Hebraists,  and  that  it 
will  open  to  those  who  read  it  new 
beauties  in  a  composition  which  is 
sublime  even  when  seen  through 
the  mist  of  our  imperfect  authorized 
version,  and  environed  by  all  the 
halo  of  misconception  which  cen- 
turies of  superstition  have  gathered 
round  it.  May  the  time  sinm  come 
when  for  each  Book  in  the  Bible 
we  have  such  a  monograph,  based 
on  all  that  i>atient  research,  vast 
knowledge,  and  the  intuition  of 
genius  can  do,  and  expressed  in 
that  incomparably  clear  and  trans- 

iMirent  style  which  is  the  glory  of 
?'rance,  and  t)f  which  England  can 
offer  a  few  cxami>les.  What  results 
would  not  have  already  been  pro- 
duced in  the  world  if  it  had  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  have  given  jujwers 
of  expression  commensurate  with 
their  knowledge  to  the  great  Ger- 
man theologians !  Let  any  man 
lay  down  Renan,  and  take  up,  let 
us  say,  F.  C.  Baur  or  Hilgenfeld, 
and  he  will  assuredly  echo  the 
sentiment, '  Si  r/Ulemagne  pounaii  f 
In  the  meantime,  why  have  we  not 
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a  sciies  of  articles  od  the  different 
Books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  that 
which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  on 
this  very  Book  of  Job  in  the  IVest- 
minster  lievieiv  ?  Can  the  move- 
ment party  in  the  Church  produce 
nothing  better  than  those  over- 
j)raised  and  over-blamed  Essays 
and  Reviews  ? 

The  first  four  articles  of  the 
Emtiii  de  Morale  et  de  Critique^ 
which  we  shall  next  notice,  are 
devoted  to  distinguished  contem- 
poraries, members,  like  M.  Kenan 
himself,  of  Parisian  society.  M.  de 
Sacy  leads  the  van,  and  receives  the 
honour  to  which  his  classical  taste, 
his  long  support  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  the  ui)rightue8s  of  his  character^ 
most  justly  entitled  him.  *  J^aurai 
pcut-etre  quelques  restrictions  si 
proposer  aux  jugements  de  M  de 
Sacy,  critique  litt^raire,  et  de  M.  de 
Siicy,  historien  ;  je  ne  puis  (^u'ap- 
plauciir  sans  reserve  aux  opinions 
de  M.  Sacy,  moraliste.'  The  re- 
marks in  this  paper  upon  the 
Ciiristian  mystical  literature  are 
extremely  characteristic  of  their 
author,  showing  as  they  do  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  its  value 
and  charm,  apart  from  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  dogmas  which 
underlie  it.  *  Le  moraliste,  et  non 
le  critique,  m'occupe  en  ce  moment; 
j'ai  k  rechercher,  non  la  v6rit^  de 
telle  ou  telle  croyance,  mais  ses 
effets  sur  le  caractere  et  le  gout' 

The  political  reflections  in  this 
article  are  also  of  great  interest, 
especially  those  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, upon  the  advantages  which 
the  modern  world  presents  over 
the  iron  circle  of  the  OrbisMomannSy 
from  which  the  persecuted  enemy 
of  power  had  no  escape. 

The  next  paper  is  on  M.  Cousin, 
and  gave,  we  believe,  great  offence 
to  tlie  more  devoted  admirers  of 
that  brilliant  esprit  faux,  who  oc- 
cupies in  Paris  a  sort  of  regal  posi- 
tion, which  is  ludicrously  above 
his  deserts.  M.  Renan  does  ample 
justice  to  his  great  powers,  and 
gives  at  least  twenty  grains  of 
praise  for  one  of  blame.  He  can- 
not, however,  help  commentinc:  on 
the  vulgar  Gallicism  of  the  illus- 
trious sopliist,  who  does  not  even 
fear   the   reproach   of  baiudUe — 


*  Quand  11  s'agit  des  gloires  de  la 
France,  et  admire  tout,  m6me  le 
Code  CiviL'  And  he  smiles  at  the 
orthodoxy  of  a  man  who  accepts 
Christianity  as  a  patron  accepts  a 
protege.  Speaking  of  the  men  of 
M.  Cousin's  generation,  he  says — 

N^ayant  connu  le  Chrlstianisme  qae 
tard  et  d.  un  age  r^flcchi,  n'ayant  pas  6t6 
berc6s  de  ces  belles  croyances,  qui  laissent 
toujours  dans  Vtme  un  parfum  de  po6sie 
et  de  morality,  lis  ont  agi  avec  n6tre 
vieille  mdred'une  fa^on  sdchc  et  hautaine 
qui  nous  blesse.  lis  sont  Chretiens  par 
politique  :  uous  le  sommcs  de  sentiment. 
Qui  de  nous  est  plus  prds  du  Koyaume 
de  Dieu  ? 

The  review  of  Augustin  Thierry 
is  singularly  charming,  although 
we  may  hesitate  as  to  how  far 
^I.  llenan  succeeds  in  clearing  his 
friend  from  the  reproach  of  seeing 
more  in  a  group  of  historical  facts 
than  is  really  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  pages  which  describe  the 
religious  views  of  the  great  his- 
torian are  curious ;  and  not  less  so 
are  the  details  as  to  his  manner  of 
working.  He  dictated  only  from 
twelve  to  twenty  lines  in  the  day, 
and  never  ceased  to  alter  and  re- 
alter  till  the  turn  of  every  sentence 
was  exactly  according  to  his  liking. 
M,  Kenan's  testimony  to  the  mar- 
vellous way  in  which  Thierry  bore 
up  against  his  blindness,  paralysis, 
and  other  infirmities,  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  all  who  knew  this  re- 
markable man,  who  resembled  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
female  contemporaries  in  being 
able   not   only  to  write,  but  to 

*  tenir  salon'  amidst  a  complication 
of  bodily  ailments  which  would 
have  rapidly  crushed  the  spirit  and 
destroyed  the  existence  of  most 
human  beings. 

The  article  on  Lamennais,  the 
product  of  *la  Bretagne  et  le 
^^minaire,'  and  thus  on  one  side 
closely  related  to  his  critic,  is 
melancholy,  like  everything  which 
treats  of  that  unhappy  and  violent 
nature,  whose  peculiarities  M. 
Benan  faithfully  epitomizes  in  a 
short  sentence :  '  Un  m^me  systdme 
de  haine  eloquente  appliqu6  aux 
objets  les  plus  divers — voil^  La- 
mennais.' The  essay  may  be  read 
with  great  advantage  as  a  oor- 
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rective   of  the  views  which   are 

Eroniulgated  in  the  earlier  part  of 
L  de  Montalembert's  recent  work 
on  Lacordaire. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
phrase  which  would  more  exactly 
point  out  the  defects  of  Lamennais 
than  the  following — *I1  se  ruait 
aur  la  v6rit6  avec  la  lourde  impe- 
taosit6  d'un  sanglier:  la  v6rite 
fugace  et  16g5re  se  detouraait,  et 
faute  de  soin)lesse  il  la  manquait 
toujours.'  Nor  could  the  charm  of 
his  style  in  his  happier  momenfe  be 
better  expressed  than  by  the  words, 
*Cette  note  suave,  comme  d'une 
harpe  colienne  au  niilicu  de  Torage, 
est  le  trait  caract^ristique  do 
Lamennais.  Entre  toutcs  les  na- 
tures poetiques  de  ce  temps  la 
sienne  resta  la  plus  sincere.*  The 
two  articles  on  Dora  Luigi  Tosti, 
and  on  Ferrari's  Itcdian  Rewdvliomy 
should  be  read  together.  The  for- 
mer is  devoted  to  the  learned 
Benedictine  of  Monte  Cassino, 
whose  pf)litical  opinions  have  been 
frequently  discussed  in  England 
since  the  appcanmce  of  a  remark- 
able letter  m  the  Edinburgh  JUview 
last  year.  M.  Renan  rijghtly  con- 
siders liini  the  incarnation  of  the 
Neo-G  uolf  party.  Happily  the  world 
has  come  full  circle  since  M.  Renan 
wrote ;  and  if  he  had  now  to  address 
Tosti,  lie  would  employ  more  cheer- 
ful language.  There  are  indeed 
many  things  in  this  paper  which 
do  not  represent  M.  Reuan*s  mature 
opinions,  but  much  that  he  .nays  is 
most  worthy  of  ccmsideration  in  this 
mi»mcnt  of  lialf -completed  national 
regeneration.  Most  especially  valu- 
able are  his  remarks  u(M)n  the  false 
move  which  the  Italians  ma<le 
when  they  clamoured  for  the  return 
of  the  l\)pes  from  Avignon.  As 
long  as  Itidy  rules  the  consciences 
of  so  large  a  part  of  EurojMj.  the 
Cjitholic  l^owcrs  will  always  tliink 
themselves  justified  in  meddliuK 
with  herati'airs.  Well  for  her  would 
it  be  if  the  ilream  of  the  Abl>6 
Michon  could  be  realized,  and  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  sent  back  to 
the  land  of  his  ancestors — out  of 
harm's  way. 

In  the  second  of  these  articles 
occurs  the  p:wssage  which  gave  so 
much  oti'euce,  beginning  '  Pour  moi, 


je  ne  puis  envisager  sans  terrenr  le 
jour  oil  la  vie  pen6trerait  de  nou- 
veau  ce  sublime  tas  de  d^combres/ 
and  in  which  M.  Renan  suggests 
that  Rome  should  not  only  remain 
a  museum,  but  that  the  priests 
and  monks  should  be  paid, '  pour 
maintenir  au  dedans  la  tristesse  et 
la  misere  ^  Tentour  la  fidvre  et  le 
d6scrt.'  It  is  not  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  this  is  the  mere 
houtade  of  a  man  of  genius,  uid 
that  his  real  wishes  for  Italy  are 
very  different  Would  that  she 
would  lay  to  heart  another  of  his 
sayings  about  her  —  ^  Une  seule 
chose  lui  a  manque,  chose  hi]^mble 
en  apparence,  mais  en  r6aht6  la 
plus  grande  des  choses,  FfumiiHetV 
A  new  edition  of  the  Farce  de 
Faielin  enables  M.  Renan  to  bring 
out  very  forcibly  the  contrast 
between  the  true  middle  age  and 
the  detestable  {)eriod  which  inter- 
■vened  between  it  and  the  triumph 
of  the  modern  spirit.  The  Farce 
de  Fatelin  is  of  uncertain  date, 
but  reflects  the  vileuess  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XI.  It  is,  however, 
very  clever,  and  the  worthy  an- 
cestor of  Tartuffe.  Les  ^^ncrs  de 
Haririy  is  the  name  of  a  sort  of 
novel  comix>sed  in  Arabic  at  Bas- 
sora  during  the  eleventh  century, 
detailing  the  adventures  of  a 
mendicant  whose  native  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
who  is  the  ty}>e  of  contented  ras- 
cality^. A  very  celebrated  edition 
of  this  work,  edited  by  M.  de  Sacy, 
leads  M.  Renan  to  notice  it,  as  a 
translation  by  M.  Isambert  of 
the  scandalous  ISfcrtt  UUi^jry  d[ 
the  court  of  Justinian,  from  the 
pen  of  Procopius,  gives  him  an 
opiM)rtunity  of  at  once  express- 
ing his  opinion  as  ti>  the  degree 
of  credit  to  be  attached  to  that 
much  -  controverted  performance, 
and  of  iK>inting  out  how  infallibly 
all  attempts  to  control  the  liberty 
of  speakmg  and  writing  turn  to 
the  disjid vantage  of  the  t>Tants 
who  endeavour  to  do  so. 

The  Sonirnirtt  itun  Vifux  Fro- 
ffM'ur  AUenntnd  is  a  kindly  notice 
of  a  work  by  Creuzer,  the  author 
of  the  iSt/mb'tiik\  full^of  pleasant 
remark  on  the  lives  of  scholars. 
'  Qu'il  y  aurait  une  belle  apologie  Ik 
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ecrire  Pro  doctQ  femineo  sexu^  ex- 
claims M.  Kenan,  who  has  looked 
behind  the  veil  of  Novella  d*  Andrea, 
and  talked  in  spirit  about  Plato 
with  Madame  Wyttenbach. 

L'Acaxlemie  Fran^aise  is  a  history 
and  a  defence  of  the  only  institu- 
tion in  France  which  *is  a  little 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old/ 
and  which  is  really  the  most  dig- 
nified name  now  remaining  in  that 
country  of  destroyed  illusions,  one 
of  those  *  fragments  from  the 
wreck  of  the  old  monarchy'  on 
which  float  so  many  things  that 
are  precious.  La  Foisie  de  CEocpo- 
niiony  written  in  1855,  maybe  read 
with  advantage  now,  as  a  protest 
against  the  often  reproved  mate- 
rialism of  our  times,  coupled  with 
a  frank  recognition  of  the  wonders 
A\hich  they  have  brought  about. 
It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  some 
readers  to  be  reminded  of  the 
curiously  different  colour  which 
such  vast  gatherings  as  we  have 
this  year  witnessed  in  London 
were  formerly  wont  to  take ;  of 
that  mighty  concourse,  for  example, 
which  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  in 
1300,  when  Boniface  VIII.  pro- 
claimed the  jubilee. 

The  article  on  the  poetry  of  the 
Celtic  races  is  the  last,  and  on  the 
wliole,  probably  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  in  the  volume.  It  is  far 
too  long  and  far  too  full  for 
analysis,  but  it  should  be  read  by 
tliose  who  have  leisure  to  read 
none  of  the  others,  because  it  gives 
a  clue  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
which  is  not  to  be  so  easily  found 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
o])ens  to  those  who  have  never 
occupied  themselves  with  the  lite- 
rature of  Wales  or  Brittany,  a  whole 
world  of  new  interest,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  argu- 
ments which  M.  Renan  advances  in 
fiiyour  of  the  Celtic  origin  of 
chivalry  are  such  as  the  partisans 
of  tlie  two  conflicting  theories  of 
its  Christian  or  Teutonic  origin 
would  do  well  to  weigh  carefully. 
Compare  Beowulf  and  Per6dur, 
Gudruna  and  Iseult.  Other  very 
curious  points  touched  in  the 
article  are  the  Celtic  influences 
which  aided  in  forming  the  cha- 
racter of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  legends 


of  the  Breton  saints,  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  fame  of  Arthur,  the 
strange  beliefs  still  surviving  in 
ptarts  of  Ireland,  and  the  explora- 
tions of  the  early  Celtic  religious 
teachers  among  the  western  and 
northern  isles. 

M.  Renan's  last  work  of  impor- 
tance was  his  Etttde  sur  le  Cantique 
des  CantiqueSj  published  in  i860. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  several  excellent  He- 
brew scholars,  rendered  desperate 
by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  con- 
nexion between  the  different  parts 
of  that  composition,  have  oeen 
driven  to  conclude  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  only  a  collection  of 
detached  love  poems.  M.  Renan 
altogether  dissents  from  this  view, 
which  has  indeed  of  late  years 
been  less  generally  held,  and  sees 
in  the  Canticles  a  sort  of  dramatic 
poem,  of  a  singularly  loose  and 
inartificial  structure  indeed,  but 
still  developing  a  sort  of  plot,  and 
composed  of  Ave  acts  and  an 
epilogue. 

The  story  of  the  piece,  according 
to  M.  Renan,  is  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows. A  young  maiden  of  Sulem, 
a  village  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
in  Northern  Palestine,  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  attendants  of 
Solomon.  Introduced  into  the  se- 
raglio, she  resists  the  persuasions 
of  the  other  women,  as  well  as  the 
solicitations  of  the  monarch,  and 
remains  faithful  to  her  aosent 
lover,  who  eventually  appears  and 
carries  her  back  to  her  home,  where 
she  laughs  to  scorn  the  plans  and 
the  ill-contrived  precautions  of  her 
brothers,  who  know  nothing  of 
what  had  befallen  her,  and  counsels 
her  lover  to  keep  himself  out  of 
the  way  till  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity arrives  for  their  union. 

The  first  act,  in  M.  Renan's 
arrangement,  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  book  to  ii.  7  ;  the 
second  to  iii.  5 ;  the  third  to  v.  i ; 
the  fourth  to  vi  3 ;  the  fifth  to 
viiL  7  :  and  the  epilogue  to  the 
end.  Tne  dramatis  pers&iKje  are  the 
Shulamite,  her  lover,  JSolomon,  the 
brothers  of  the  heroine,  women  of 
the  seraglio  of  Solomon,  women  of 
Jerusalem,  citizens  of  Jerusalem, 
attendants  of  Solomon,  companions 
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i)f  the  lover,  the  chorus,  and  a 
sage  who  draws  the  moral  of  the 
piece. 

M.  Renan  believes  that  this 
libretto  wtis  acted  with  amplifi- 
cations and  musical  accompani- 
ments during  the  marriage  cere- 
monies of  the  Hebrews,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  series  of  dajrs,  and 
he  sees  an  allusion  to  it  in  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  vii,  34,  *Then 
will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities 
of  Judah  and  from  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  the  voice  of  mirth  and 
the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  Vie 
Jrridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  (/ride,* 
These  last  words  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  old  name  of  the 
work  before  it  became  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  legend.  A 
similar  kind  of  composition,  half 
eclogue,  half  drama,  grew  up  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Jm  de  Robin 
tt  Marion^  which  used  to  be  played 
by  the  burghers  of  Arras,  is  a  close 
]>arallel  in  plot  and  general  charac- 
ter, although  inferior  in  grace  and 
elevation  of  sentiment. 

There  has  been  much  diflference 
of  opinion  amongst  scholars  as  to 
the  aate  of  the  !Song  oftSongs.  M. 
Renan  unhesitatingly  places  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  his  argu- 
ments seem  to  us  quite  convincing 
even  without  the  support  of  the 
flrreat  name  of  Hitzig,  which  may 
be  used  for  further  assurance.  One 
passage — vL  4 — amounts  to  a  de- 
monstration. The  heroine  is  com- 
Jared  to  the  capitals  of  Israel  and 
udah  respectively,  to  Tirzah  and 
Jenisalem.  Now  Tirzah  was  a 
capital  only  from  the  days  of  Jero- 
boam, father  of  Omri,  from  B.C,  975 
to  B.C.  924.  After  that  date  it 
di8api)ears  from  hi8tor3r,  and  its 
very  site  is  unknown.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  proofs.  It  is 
dear,  for  example,  that  the  Song  of 
Stmfjs  must  have  l)een  written 
while  the  memory  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  reign  of  Solomon  was 
still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  people, 
and  before  the  history  of  the  great 
king  had  gathered  round  it  that 
halo  with  which  the  imagination 
of  later  thiys  loved  to  invest  it. 
The  guard  consists  of  sixty  men  of 
valour  j  the  arsenal  contains  a  thou- 


sand shields.  In  later  com- 
positions like  the  Book  of  Kings, 
these  modest  fig]Lires  are  immensely 
exaggerated.  The  whole  tone  and 
feelnig  of  the  Canticles  is  that  of  a 
time  of  simplicity.  There  Ls  not  a 
trace  of  the  gloomy  religionism  of 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. It  is  evidently  a  product 
of  Northern  Palestine.  Every  place 
mentioned  in  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Jerusalem,  Heshbon,  and  Engedi, 
is  situated  in  that  district 

The  fancy  that  under  the  simple 
and  natural  meaning  of  the  Song 
of  Songs  a  mystical  and  religious 
meaning  lies  hid,  is  of  ccmrse  of 
comparatively  modem  origin.  It 
seems  to  have  arisen  about  the  time 
of  Philo  or  rather  earlier.  In  the 
second  century  a  key  to  the  S<.)ng 
of  Songs  was  composed  by  a 
Christian  bishop,  but  Origen  was 
the  great  disseminator  of  the 
illusions  on  this  subject  which  have 
so  long  prevailed  in  Christendom. 
We  neea  hardly  say  that  no  one 
who  has  the  slightest  pretension 
to  the  name  of  a  scholar  has  now 
any  superstitions  on  the  subject. 

The  poem  (says  M.  Renan)  is  neitber 
mystical,  as  the  theologians  would  h.iTe 
it  to  be,  nor  indecent,  aa  Castalion  be> 
lieved,  nor  purely  erotic,  according  to 
Herder  ;  it  is  moral.  The  key  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  Terse  of  the  5th  act, 
f.f.  Tiii.  7  :  *  If  a  man  wonld  give  all  the 
substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would 
utterlji  be  contemned' — or,  as  M.  Renaa 
translates,  *il  ne  recueille  que  la  eon- 
fusion.' 

The  mistaken  and  more  or  less 
absurd  ideas  which  have  been 
connected  with  this  Iniok  have, 
however,  led  to  some  goo<L  We 
will  let  M.  lienan  speak  in  his  own 
words : 

Comment  regretter,  en  effet,  cette  guir- 
lande  de  fmC'tiques  mensonges  que  Tina* 
gination  chretienne  a  tress^e  A  Tobjet  de 
oes  rcves  favoris,  quand  on  wmge  que 
sans  ce  rescau  de  meprises  picuses  lea 
4mes  myntiiiues  n^eussent  pas  eu  lear 
lirre  saint  ?  Que  d'amours  pars  ont  Ttoi 
de  ce  bvau  rulnenuti  cor  tncum  que 
TBglise  chante  dans  ses  ft^tes.  Cee 
litanies  de  la  Yierge  et  ces  hymnes  c«>m- 
pos^cs  t4)ut  entieres  d'images  melanrho* 
liques  ou  briilantes  emprunt^es  A  I'iflylle 
Mcr6e,  que  de  Urmes  (lea  meilleuree 
pent-dtre  qui  oot  oonl^  id^bas)  ellet  oot 
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fait  verser  !  Ajoutons  que  rinterprSta- 
tion  CbrStienne  a  donn6  an  Oantiqne  ce 
qae  roanqae  dans  roriginal,  de  la  trans- 
parence et  de  la  d^licatesse.  La  Sola- 
mite  Chr6tienne  est  bien  plus  distingnte 
que  Tantique  irierge  de  la  triba  d'Isaa* 
char;  la  finesse  de  sentiment  dee  raoea 
nouvelles  a  corrig^  ce  qae  le  g^nie  hSbxen 
a  d*an  pen  mat  et  d'nn  pen  louncU 

Since  the  publication  of  hia 
monogiaph  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 
M.  Kenan  has  given  to  the  woria 
several  remarkable  articles  and 
papers,  but  his  only  substantive 
work  has  been  the  inaugural  lec- 
ture to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  This  lecture,  which  was 
the  pretext  for  so  much  excite- 
ment, contains  nothing  that  is  not 
sufficiently  fiekmiliar  to  M.  Renan's 
readers.  It  is  a  pox)ular  account 
of  the  influence  wmch  has  been 
exercised  upon  the  history  of  civi- 
lization by  the  Semitic  races.  As 
a  composition  it  has  all  the  usual 
excellence  of  its  author's  style,  and 
the  preface,  written  after  the  foolish. 
frcuias  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  characterized  by  that  tone  oi 
moderation  which  we  so  frequently 
find  in  M.  Kenan's  works,  and 
which  is  admirable  if  assumed, 
and  more  than  admirable  if  it 
expresses  his  real  sentiments. 

After  explaining  that  he  proposed 
to  give,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  one  popular  inaugural  lec- 
ture before  he  plunged  into  the 
abstruse  and  technical  details  of 
Semitic  philology,  M.  Kenan  pro- 
ceeded to  explam  how  M.  Bopp 
had  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  the  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  families  of  languages,  how 
successive  German  scholars  had 
raised  up  by  the  side  of  the  sci- 
ence of  comparative  philology  the 
hardly  less  important  science  of 
comparative  mythology,  and  how 
by  the  help  of  these  two  we  can 
trace  far  back  into  the  past  The 
radical  divergence  of  these  two 
great  races — ^a  divergence  which 
was  never  more  strongly  marked 
than  it  is  in  our  own  day.  He 
then  shows  that  although  the  races 
have  not  mingled,  their  ideas  haVe 
reacted  on  eacn  other,  and  that  we 
more  especially  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  our  Semitic  relatives, 
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In  politics,  indeed,  we  have 
learned  nothing  from  tnem.  They 
know  only  theocracy,  anarchy,  or 
despotism. 

La  politique  thie  de  ricriture 
sainte  (tort  mal  tir^,  il  est  vrai),  par 
Bossuet,  est  une  detestable  poli- 
tique. 

In  art  they  have  taught  us 
nothing.  In  poetiy,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  debtors  to  them  for  a 
great  deal  lifilton,  Lamartine, 
Lamennais  would  either  not  have 
been  poets  at  all,  or  would  have 
been  very  different  poets  without 
the  Psahns.  We  may  snule  at  the 
cox^junction  of  names,  but  the 
words  were  spoken  in  Pariat,  and 
by  a  Breton,  not  a  Briton,  Still 
aU  that  is  highest  in  the  poetry 
which  has  been  ini^ired  by  the 
Hebrew  hymns  is  the  work  of  our 
own  race. 

In  science  and  philosophy  we 
owe  nothing  to  the  Semites.  Com- 
pare Aristotle  with  the  contenH 
porary  author  of  Ecdedastes. 
Which  of  the  two  had  gone  ft^thest 
towards  exhausting  the  universes 
and  which  is  it  that  tidks  of 
'vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit? 
Their  morality  is  sometimes  pure 
and  elevate(L  but  there  is  a  want 
of  that  deucacy  of  sentiment 
which  seems  to  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Germamc  and  Celtic 
races. 

In  industry,  in  material  civiliza- 
tion, and  inventions,  they  have 
taught  us  much.  Commerce  was 
first  practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  Pnenidans,  and  in  the  middle 
a^es  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  were 
still  the  foremost  traders  in  the 
world.  To  the  Phenidans  also  we 
owe  the  greatest  of  aU  inventions 
—the  art  of  writing. 

The  chief  gift,  however,  which 
the  Semitic  nations  have  bestowed 
upon  the  modem  world  is  the  gift 
01  religion.  The  Indo-European 
rac^  with  the  exception  ox  *  la 
famine  Brahmaniaue'  and  the 
feeble  remnant  of  the  Parsees, 
have  adopted  one  or  other  of  the 
great  Semitic  creeds.  Christianity^ 
however,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  «t 
least  as  much  an  Indo-European 
as  a  Semitic  pxodnd;^  and  the  wiiole 
of  its  fiitare  depends  m  its  getting 
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rid  jis  inuch  as  possible  of  its  purely 
Semitic  elements.  Islam  does  nut 
seem  destined  to  be  so  successful, 
and  in  tliis  we  see  the  true  ex- 
planation of  its  gradual  but  sure 
decline. 

Notre  religion  dcvienilra  de  moins  en 
moius  juivo  ;  de  plus  en  plus  elle  re- 
poui<sera  toutc  organisation  piditiiiuo  n;>- 
pliqncc  anx  cliofies  de  VHrne.  Ulle 
deviendni  la  religion  du  cocur,  rintime 
l>oc8ie  de  ciiacun.  En  morale  iiousiwur- 
Buivrons  dos  dCdicatesses  inconnues  aux 
Apres  natures  de  la  vieillc  alluiuce :  nuUH 
devicndrons  do  plus  en  plus  Cinotiuiis. 

Some  persons  in  this  country 
who  know  a  little  of  M.  llenan's 
writinijcs  liJivo  nither  rashly  as- 
sumed that  because  he  hits  drunk 
deenly  of  Ciennan  watci*s  he  is 
nothing;  more  than  a  ]M)puhirizer 
of  GtM-uian  discoveries.  This  is 
not  so.  The  (iermans,  so  ready  to 
see  in  the  works  of  foreign  schol.'irs 
only  an  echo  of  their  own,  frankly 
admit  that  Itenan  stands  upon  tho 
same  level  a-;  themselves  in  i»oint 
of  leaniin;^,  and  surpasses  them 
infinitely  in  juiwer  of  expression. 
Untiuestionably  his  mind  lias  l»eeu 
more  influenced  by  Germany  than 
by  any  other  country  ;  but  no  one 
can  observe  the  perfect  justice  of 
his  remarks  with  regard  to  all 
things  Knglish  when  he  has  oc«i- 
sion  to  touch  on  them,  without 
s<*ein:,'  that  his  intellect  and  his 
heart  are  thonaighly  oiKin  to  all 
go(Kl  intluences.  lie  is  essentially 
Frencli,  an<l  writes  as  Ixviutiful  a 
French  style  an  any  man  now 
livini;.  M.  Scherer,  in  an  interest- 
ing article,  contnvsts  his  extpiisite 
diction  with  the  clumsiness  of  M. 
Ciuizot  ;  but  still,  fn>m  the  lirst 
|wige  of  his  Works  to  the  last,  there 
IS  not  one  line  or  <tne  expressi(»n 
which  sh<»\vs  a  touch  of  French 
vaniiy(.r  narn>wuiindedness.  II<»w 
few  pa;.i'S  of  Thiers,  for  ex;imple, 
do  M*e  need  to  run  throuich  before 
we  find  something  at  whirh  we 
Kjiy,  *  There  ptH']»s  out  the  vain, 
half-info  lined,  fHinn/  Frfuchman.' 

It  is  pn)bably  in  the  fiehl  of 
Oriental  scholanship  that  M.  lienau 
is  most  likely  to  achieve  a  name 
which  will  make  him  famous  in 
tlie  history'  of  leandng.  Over  liis 
contemiMjraries,  however,  it  is  to 


be  expected  that  he  will  exen-ise 
most  influence,  in  virtue  oi  his 
religious  views.  To  examhie  their 
value  for  the  world  at  largi\  would 
involve  an  inquiry  into  their  truth 
which  would  be  quite  foreign  to 
the  pages  of  a  secular  y>eri<Hiical ; 
but  leaving  that  <iuestii)n  entirely 
on  one  side,  we  may,  perhaps,  with 
sidvantage  investigate  their  relative 
value  to  France.  Men's  miuds  in 
that  country  may  be  said,  spcsikiiig 
generally,  tt>  be  ruled  either  by  tlie 
Koman  Church,  by  an  unintelligent 
Materialism,  or  by  the  01  unions  of 
a  few  sects  and  (iuasi-philoso]i)ac:d 
cliques,  of  which  the  Fr«  ttc'stants 
are  the  most  numemus.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  Church  are 
divided,  rather  by  political  views 
than  by  religious  cliflerences,  into 
the  conqKinitively  eidightenoii 
school  which  is  represented  by  the 
CorrrsfKnuhint,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  stmd  such  men  as  Monta- 
lembert  or  Dc  Falloux;  and  tho 
much  m(»re  numen.)us  ami  |Kiwcrful 
rabble  whose  org:ui  until  recently 
was  the  ut>tori(»us  Cnit-iv,  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
t4)  supjMKse  that  iiomanisin  in  its 
worst  lorin  is  not  still  very  |K)wer- 
ful  in  France.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Imj»eriid  Government  was 
most  seri(msly  alarme*!  by  tlie  folly 
of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and 
that  deidorable  riots  niiglit  have 
followed  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
celebnite  the  anniversjuy  tt»  whicb 
lie  called  the  attention  of  the  faith- 
ful in  language  so  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  priest.  The  bliMxi  of 
Langued(»c  is  hotter  than  tiiat  of 
many  other  districts;  but  never- 
theless the  same  spirit  which  fires 
that '  salvage  fold*  is  not  unknown 
elstwht-re.  Tiiere  has  been  a  stead)" 
reaction  in  favour  <»f  Roman  (Vith(»- 
licism  ever  since  18,^0,  when  it  was 
dangerous  for  a  pnot  to  wear  hi« 
ttnHttnif  in  the  .-treets  of  Paris,  Of 
late  the  f'tuni*tnsit  have  been  t;ikin^ 
t«»  reli;:ion  *pour  faire  de  TopiHK 
sition;'  and  in  many  districts  the 
})easantr>'  is  still  Idindly  and  de- 
votedly (atiiolic.  Kven  in  Paris 
no  ti:>o  can  frequent  tlie  clinrchea 
without  <si«.in?  that  lionie  still 
hold-  a  -ivat  sway  over  the  popn- 
lation. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUK  OLD  MAUDS  f 
By  Frances  Powbe  Cobbe, 


IN  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
for  this  year  of  1862,  the  readers 
of  such  journals  as  report  in  full 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  not 
very  interesting  assembly,  were 
surprised  to  find  the  subject  of 
Protestant  Sisterhoods,  or  Deacon- 
esses, discussed  with  an  unanimity 
of  feeling  almost  unique  in  the 
annals  of  ecclesiastic  parliaments. 
High  Churchman  and  Low,  Broad 
Churchman  and  Hard,  all  seemed 
agreed  that  there  was  good  work 
for  women  to  do,  and  which  women 
were  doing  all  over  England  j  and 
that  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  all  these  lady  guerillas  of 
philanthropy  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  regular  disciplined  army  of  the 
Church,  together  with  as  many 
new  recruits  as  might  be  enlisted. 
To  use  a  more  appropriate  simile, 
Mother  Church  expressed  herself 
satisfied  at  her  daughters  *  coming 
out,'  but  considered  that  her  chaipe- 
ronagc  was  decidedly  necessary  to 
their  decorum. 

Again,  at  the  Social  Science 
[Congress  of  this  summer, in  London, 
the  i']mployment  of  women,  the 
Emigration  of  women,  the  Educa- 
tion of  women,  and  all  the  other 
rights  and  wrongs  of  women,  were 
urged,  if  not  with  an  unanimity 
equal  to  that  of  their  reverend 
predecessors,  yet  with,  at  the  very 
least,  equal  animation.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  subject  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  and  we 
may  as  well  fg££Lit  valiantly,  and 
endeavour  to  see  light  through  its 
complications,  rather  than  attempt 
to  lecture  the  female  sex  generally 
on  the  merits  of  a  *  golden  silence,' 
and  the  propriety  of  adorning 
themselves  with  that  decoration 
(doubtless  modestly  declined,  as  too 
precious  for  their  own  use,  by  mas- 
culine reviewers),  *  the  ornament  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.'  In  a 
former  article  (*  Celibacy  v.  Mar- 
riage'— Frasei^'^s  Magazine  for  April, 
1862)  we  treated  the  subject  in  part. 
We  now  propose  to  pursue  it  further, 
and  investigate  in  particular  the 


new  phases  which    it  has  lately 
assumed. 

The  questions  involved  may  be 
stated  very  simply. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  natural 
excess  of  (our_i)r^fixfi.per  cent,  of  . 
females  over  the  males  in  our  popu- 
lation. This,  then,  might  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  limits  within 
which  female  celibacy  was  normal 
and  inevitable. 

There  is,  however,  an  actual  ratio 
of  thirty  per  cent,  of  women  now 
in  England  who  never  marry,  leav- 
ing one-fourth  of  both  sexes  in  a 
state  of  celibacy.    This  proportion 
further  appears  to  be  constantly 
on  the  increase.      It   is  obvious 
enough  that  these  facts  call  for  a 
revision    of   many  of   our  social 
arrangements.   The  old  assumption    I 
that  marriage  was  the  sole  destiny    I 
of  woman,  and  that  it  was  the 
business  of  her  husband  to  afford 
her  support,  is  brought  up  short 
by  the  statement  that  one  woman 
in  four  is  certain  not  to  marry,  and  i 
that  tfeee  millions  of  women  earn  \\ 
their  own  living  at  this  moment  in 
England.    We  may  view  the  case 
two  ways :  either —  ^*^-»-s^ 

ist,  We  must  frankly  accept  tins 
new  state  of  things,  and  educate 
women  and  modify  trade  in  ac- 
cordance therewi^,  so  as  to  maike 
the  condition  ot  i^elibacy  as  little 
injurious  as  possible ;  or — 

2nd,  We  must  set  ourselves  vigo- 
rously to  stop  the  current  which 
is  leading  men  and  women  away 
from  the  natural  order  of  Provi- 
dence. We  must  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  render  celibacy  easy  or 
attractive ;  and  we  must  make  the 
utmost  efforts  to  promote  marriage 
by  emigration  of  women  to  the 
colonies,  and  all  other  means  in  our 
power.  ^ 

The  second  of  these  views  we 
shall  in  the  first  place  consider. 
tl  It  may  be  found  to  colour  the  ideas 
of  a  vast  number  of  writers,^^d 
to  influence  essentially  the  decisions 
made  on  many  points — ^as  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  university 
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It  is  not  the  less  true  that  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  disbelief 
in  France,  and  that  tliis  disbelief 
generally  takes  the  form  of  open 
contempt  for  all  religious  and 
moral  restraint  This  is  the  side 
of  the  French  character  which  is 
best  known  in  England,  because  it 
is  the  side  which  is  most  frequently 
represented  in  novels,  and  because 
great  attention  was  drawn  to  it  at 
the  llevolution  of  184B.  Many 
people,  too,  still  take  their  ideas 
of  French  opinion  from  what  they 
learnt  in  their  vouth  about  Voltaire, 
and  tlie  school  of  philosophers  who 
prepiired  the  way  for  1793.  The 
ouvrier  class  in  Paris,  and,  indeed, 
generally,  is  thoroughly  and  ac- 
tively hostile  to  religion  in  all  its 
forms,  but  it  is  perhaps  capable  of 
being  acted  upon  by  better  agencies, 
if  there  were  any  to  address  in 
exactly  the  proi)er  way.  The  trulj 
formidable  nuanct  of  opinion  is 
that  which  is  characteristic  of  so 
much  of  the  light  literature  of 
France,  and  whicii  is  marked  by  an 
ntter  disbelief  in  honour,  virtue, 
and  purity,  and  by  a  brutal  Realism 
whicli  is  destructive  not  only  of 
all  nobility  of  character,  but  even 
of  ordinary  propriety  of  conduct 

Whatever  imiy  be  thought  of  the 
ideas  of  M.  llenan  u]k)u  certain 
iK)ints,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  Works  are  immeasurably  supe- 
rior in  their  tendency  either  to  the 
inconsHincnt  teachings  of  Monta- 
leml>ert,  to  the  raving  (»f  the 
VeuiUot  type  of  fanatics,  or  to  the 
detestable  literature  of  which  wo 
have  just  l>een  si)eaking.  The  old 
French  Protestantism  is  utterly 
dead.  All  the  French  I*rotu*tants 
c»f   any  intellectual  importance — 


the  Colanis,  Reusses,  Scherers, 
Eevilles,  and  so  forth — are  virtually 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
Kenan.  They  differ,  no  doubt,  on 
isolated  points;  and  there  is  this 
great  distinction,  that  Kenan  is  a 
liberalized  Catholic,  while  the 
others  are  liberalized  Calvinists; 
but  in  the  main  thev  agree.  As  to 
the  philosophical  clique,  the  only 
philosopher  who  can  dispute  the 
l)ublic  ear  with  Kenan  is  Jules 
Simon.  Of  one  of  the  works  of 
that  distinguished  thinker  and  most 
philanthropic  man  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  oc^ies  have  been 
sold,  an  enormous  number  for 
France.  Perhaps  the  simple  teach- 
ing of  the  author  of  La  Liifcrie  may 
be  better  suited  to  the  ordinary 
French  intellect  '  Gros  pain'  may. 
as  has  been  said,  be  more  needful 
to  it  at  present  tluni  'patisserie  fine  ^ 
but  still  we  cannot  think  that  minds 
which  have  ever  found  in  Catho- 
licism the  satisfaction  of  a  real  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  want  are  so 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  any 
libend  writer  as  by  lienan.  Not 
only  for  France,  but  still  more  for 
the  southern  nations  of  Europe, 
anything  like  the  Protestantism  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  out  of  the 
question.  No  luan  who  is  reallv 
acquainted  with  Italy  can  looJc 
uixin  the  dreams  of  some  good 
people  about  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  Waldensian  Church  with 
anything  but  gotnl-natured  pity. 
The  views  of  M.  Keiuui,  iiniM)rtaut 
in  more  ways  than  one,  are  not 
less  ini]M»rtaht  InM^ause  they  seem 
to  prefigure  the  religious  tendencies 
of  educated  men  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries two  or  three  generations 
hence. 
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?,  to  the  medical  profession, 
iiierally  to  free  competition 
loyment.  Lately  it  nas  met 
rful  and  not  unkindly  expo- 
in  an  article  in  a  contem- 

(luarterly,  entitled,  *Wliy 
)men  lledundant  V  Therein 
ainly  set  forth  that  all  efforts 
ce  celibacy  easy  for  women 
)ours  in  a  wrong  direction, 
J  to  be  likened  to  the  noxious 
ns  of  quacks  to  mitigate  the 
nns  of  disease,  and  allow 
tient  to  persist  in  his  evil 
5.     The  root  of  the  malady 

be  struck  at,  and  marriage, 
ly  true  vocation  for  women, 
ted  at  any  cost,  even  by  the 
enormous  schemes  for  the 
ation  of  440,000  females, 
lone  (and  by  the  enforcing 
stricter  morality  on  men) 
the  evil  be  touched.  As  to 
?  the  labours  of  single  women 
arative,  and  their  lives  free 
ippy,  all  such  mistaken  phi- 
)py  will  but  tend  to  place 
II  a  position  more  and  more 
ind  unnatural.  Marriage 
en  become  to  them  a  matter 
id  philosophic  choice,'  and 
ingly  may  be  expected  to  be 
nd  more  frequently  declined, 
•e  is  a  great  deal  in  this  view 
case  which,  on  the  first  blush 
es  itself  to  our  minds,  and 
e  not  been  surprised  to  find 
icle  in  question  quoted  as  of 
Luidest  common-sense.  All, 
;cctics  and  visionaries,  must 
that,  for  the  mass  of  man- 
marriage  is  the  right  con- 
tlie  happiest,  and  the  most 
;ive  to  virtue.  This  position 
md  fully  conceded,  it  migkb 

that  tlie  whole  of  the  con- 
ces  deduced  followed  of 
ty,  and  that  the  direct  pro- 
i  of  marriage  and  discoun- 
ing  of  celibacy  was  all  we 
do  in  the  matter, 
ttle  deeper  reflection,  how- 
iiscloses  a  very  important 
which  has  been  dropped  out 
8  argument.  Marriage  is, 
,  the  happiest  and  best  con- 
for  mankind.  But  does  any  ■ 
ink  that  all  marriages  are  so  1 
we  make  the  assertion  that 
ge  is  good  and  virtuous,  do 


we  mean  a  marriage  of  interest,  a 
marriage  for  wealth,  for  position, 
for  rank,  for  support  ?  Surely  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Such  marriages 
as  these  are  the  sources  of  misery 
and  sin,  not  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
nay,  their  moral  character,  to  be 
fitly  designated,  would  require 
stronger  words  than  we  care  to  use. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  marriage 
which  makes  good  the  assertion 
that  it  is  the  right  and  happy  con- 
dition for  mankind,  and  tnat  is  a 
marriage  founded  on  free  choice, 
esteem,  and  affection — in  one  word, 
on  love.  If,  then,  we  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  virtue  of 
the  community,  our  efforts  must 
be  directed  to  encouraging  only 
marriages  which  are  of  the  sort  to 
produce  them — namely,  marriages 
founded  on  love.  All  marriages 
founded  on  interest,  on  the  desire 
for  position,  support,  or  the  like, 
we  must  discourage  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  as  the  sources  of  no- 
thing out  wretchedness.  Where, 
now,  have  we  reached?  Is  it 
not  to  the  conclusion  that  to  make 
it  a  woman's  interest  to  marry, 
to  force  her,  by  barring  out  every 
means  of  self-support  and  all  fairly 
remunerative  labour.  to»  look  to 
marriage  as  her  sole  chance  of 
competency,  is  precisely  to  drive 
her  into  one  of  those  sinful  and 
unhappy  marriages?  It  is  quite 
clear  we-  can  never  drive  her  into 
love.  That  is  a  sentiment  which 
poverty,  friendlessness,  and  help- 
lessness can  by  no  means  call  out. 
Nor,  on  the  contrary,  can  com- 
petence and  freedom  in  any  way 
check  it.  It  will  arise  under  its 
natural  conditions,  if  we  will  but 
leave  the  matter  alone.  A  loving 
marriage  can  never  become  a  matter 
of  *  cold  philosophic  choice.'  And : 
if  not  a  loving  one,  then,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  us  give  no  motive 
for  choice  at  all. 

Let  the  employments  of  women 
be  raised  and  multiplied  as  much 
as  possible,  let  their  labour  be  as 
fairly  remunerated,  let  their  edu- 
cation be  pushed  as  high,  let  their 
whole  position  be  made  as  healthy 
and  happy  as  possible,  and  there 
will  come  out  once  more,  here  as  in 
every  other  department  of  life,  the 
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triumph  of  the  Divine  laws  of  our 
iiature.  Loving  marriages  are  (we 
cannot  doubt)  what  Qod  has  de- 
ugned,  not  marriages  of  interest. 
'When  we  have  made  it  less  women's 
interest  to  marry,  we  shall  indeed 
have  less  and  fewer  interested 
marriages,  with  all  their  train  of 
miseries  and  evils.  But  we  shall 
also  have  more  loving  ones,  more 
marriages  founded  on  free  choice 
and  free  affection.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  for  the  very 
end  of  promoting  marriage — ^that 
is,  such  marriage  as  it  is  alone 
desirable  to  promote — ^we  should 
pursue  a  precisely  opposite  course 
to  that  suggested  by  the  Reviewer 
or  his  party.  Instead  of  leaving 
single  women  as  helpless  as  possi- 
ble, and  their  labour  as  ill-rewarded 
— ^instead  of  dinning  into  their  ears 
from  childhood  that  mxmriage  ia 
their  one  vocation  and  concern  in 
life,  and  securing  afterwards  if  they 
miss  it  that  they  shall  find  no  otlier 
vocation  or  concern ; — instead  of  all 
this,  we  shall  act  exactly  on  the 
reverse  principle.  We  shall  make 
single  life  so  free  and  happy  that 
they  shall  have  not  one  temptation 
to  change  it  save  the  onlv  temptar- 
tion  wn^  oug/U  to  determine 
them — namely,  love.  Instead  of 
making  marriage  a  case  of  *  Hob- 
son's  choice'  for  a  woman,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  her  such  inde- 
pendence of  Si  interested  consi- 
derations tliat  she  may  make  it  a 
choice,  not  indeed  *  cold  and  phi- 
losophic.' but  warm  from  the  heart, 
and  guided  by  heart  and  conscience 


iud  again,  in  another  way  the 
same  princii)ie  holds  good,  and 
marriage  will  be  found  to  be  best 
promoted  by  aiding  and  not  by 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  single 
women  to  improve  their  condition. 
It  is  a  topic  on  which  we  cannot 
speak  much,  but  thus  far  may 
suffice.  The  reviewer  alludes  witti 
painful  truth  to  a  class  of  the 
community  whose  lot  is  far  more 
grievous  than  either  celibacy  or 
marriage.  Justly  he  traces  the  un- 
willingness of  hundreds  of  men  to 
marry  to  the  existence  of  these 
unha|)()y  women  in  theii;  present 
condition,    lie  would  remedy  the 


evil  by  preaching  marriage  to  such 
men.  But  does  not  all  the  world 
know  that  thousands  of  these  poor 
souls,  of  all  degrees,  would  never 
have  fallen  into  their  mLserable 
vocation  had  any  other  course  been 
open  to  them,  and  they  had  been 
enabled  to  acquire  a  competence 
by  honest  labour]  Let  such  honest 
courses  be  opened  to  them,  and 
then  we  shall  see,  as  in  America, 
the  recruiting  of  that  wretched 
army  becoming  less  and  less  pos- 
sible every  year  in  the  country. 
The  self-supporting,  and  therefore 
self-respecting  woman  may  indeed 
become  a  wue,  and  a  good  and 
happv  one,  but  she  will  no  longer 
afford  any  man  a  reason  for  declin- 
ing to  marry. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  are  urged  to  / 
make  marriage  the  sole  vocaticm 
*of  women,  we  are  simultaneously 
met  on  the  other  by  the  outpour- 
ings of  ridicule  and  contempt  on 
all  who  for  themselves,  or  even  for 
their  children,  seek  ever  so  in- 
directly to  attain  this  vocation. 
Only  last  year  all  England  was 
entertained  by  jests  a)nceming 
'  Bekrravian  mothers;'  and  the  wiles 
and  devices  of  widows  and  damsels 
afford  an  unendinjf  topic  of  satire 
and  amusement  m  private  and 
public.  Now  we  ask,  in  all  seri- 
ousness. Wherefore  idl  this  ridi- 
eale  and  contempt  ?  //*  marriage 
be  indeed  the  one  object  of  a 
woman's  life — if  to  give  her  any 
other  pursuit  or  interest  be  only 
to  divert  her  from  that  one 
object  and  *  palliate  the  symp- 
toms while  fostering  a  great  social 
disease' — then,  we  repeat,  whw  de- 
spise these  match-making  mothers  1 
Are  tiiey  to  do  nothing  to  help 
their  (Laughters  to  their  only  true 
vocation,  which,  if  they  should 
mi&s,  their  Uybs  ought  to  be  failures, 
i>overty-stricken  and  miserable  t 
Nay ;  but  if  things  be  so.  the  most 
o^n,  unblushing  marketing  of 
their  daughters  is  the  duty  of 
parents,  and  the  father  or  mother 
who  leaves  the  matter  to  chance  is 
.flagrantly  neglectful  Truly  it  is 
a  paradox  passing  all  limits  of 
reason,  that  society  should  enforce 
marriage  on  woman  aa  her  only 
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honourable  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  stigmatize  as  dis- 
honourable the  cltbrts  of  her  pa- 
rents to  settle  her  in  marriage. 
— The  spontaneous  sentiment  of 
mankind  lias  hit  a  deeper  truth 
than  the  theories  of  economists. 
It  ts-  in  the  nature  of  things  dis- 
graceful and  abominable  that  mar- 
riaije  should  be  made  the  aim  of  a 
woman's  life.  It  can  only  become 
wliat  it  is  meant  to  be,  the  com- 
pletion and  crown  of  the  life  of 
oither  man  or  woman,  when  it  has 
arisen  from  sentiments  which  can 
never  be  bespoken  for  the  conve- 
nient falfilment  of  any  vocation 
whatsoever. 

But  it  is  urged,  and  not  un- 
reasonably— If  it  be  admitted  on 
all  hanils  that  marriage  is  the  best 
C()ndition,  and  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  female  sex  do  not  marry, 
how  can  wo  expect  provision  to  be 
matle  f()r  this  contingency  of  one 
chance  in  four  by  a  girl's  parents 
and  by  herself  in  going  through  an 
education  (perhaps  costly  and  labo- 
rious) fi^r  a  trade  or  profession 
which  there  are  three  cliances  in 
f<»ur  she  will  not  long  continue  to 
exercise  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  here  is  the 
great  knot  and  difficulty  of  the 
lii«3^her  branches  of  woman's  em- 
])loynient.  It  does  require  far- 
seeiui,'  care  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  perseverance  and  resolution 
of  no  mean  order  on  that  of  the 
daugliter,  to  go  through  in  youth 
the  training  which  will  lit  her  to 
earn  her  livelihood  hereafter  in 
any  of  the  more  elevated  occu- 
])ati()ns.  Nay,  it  demands  that  she 
<ievote  to  sucli  training  the  precise 
years  of  life  wherein  the  cliances 
of  marriage  arc  commonly  oifered, 
and  the  difliculties  of  pursuing  a 
steady  course  are  very  much  en- 
hanced by  temptations  of  all  kinds. 
If  sliewait  till  the  years  when  such 
chances  ftiil,  and  take  up  a  pursuit 
at  thirty  merelv  as  a  pis  oiler,  she 
must  inevitably  remain  for  ever 
beiiindliand  and  in  an  inferior 
position. 

The  trial  is  undoubtedly  consi- 
derable, but  there  are  symptoms 
that  both  young  women  and  their 
l)a rents  will  not  be  always  unwil- 


ling to  meet  it,  and  to  invest  both, 
time  and  money  in  lines  of  edu- 
calSon  which  may  indeed  prove 
superfluous,  but  which  likewise 
may  afford  the  mainstay  of  a  life 
which,  without  them,  would  be 
helpless,  aimless,  and  miserable. 
The  magnitude  of  the  risk  ought 
surely  to  weigh  somewhat  in  the 
balance.  At  the  lowest  point  of 
view,  a  woman  is  no  worse  off  if 
she  many  eventually,  for  having 
first  gone  through  an  education 
for  some  good  pursuit;  while  if 
she  remain  single,  she  is  wretch- 
edly off  for  not  having  had  such 
education.  But  this  is  in  fact  only 
a  half  view  of  the  case.  As  we 
have  insisted  before,  it  is  only  on 
the  standing-ground  of  a  happy/ 
and  independent  celibacy  that  ai 
woman  can  really  make  a  fre^ 
choice  in  marriage.  To  secure  this' 
standing-CTound,  a  pursuit  is  more 
needful  than  a  pecuniary  compe- 
tence, for  a  life  without  aim  or 
object  is  one  which,  more  than  all 
others,  goads  a  woman  into  accept- 
ing any  chance  of  a  change. 
Mariana  (we  are  privately  con- 
vinced) would  have  eloped  out  of 
the  Moated  Grange  not  only  with 
that  particular  *he'  who  never 
came,  but  with  any  other  suitor 
who  might  have  presented  himselfl 
Only  a  woman  who  has  something 
else  than  making  love  to  do  and  to 
think  of  will  love  really  and  deeply. 
It  is  in  recti  Z^ye.v  -lives  devoted  to 
actual  service  of  father  or  mother^ 
or  to  work  of  some  kind  for  Gk)a\ 
or  man — that  alone  spring  up  reac 
feelings.  Lives  of  idleness  and 
pleasure  have  no  depth  to  nourish 
such  plants. 

Again,  we  are  very  far  indeed 
from  maintaining  that  during  mar- 
rifige  it  is  at  all  to  be  desired  that 
a  woman  should  struggle  to  keep  up 
whatever  pursuit  she  had  adopted     / 
beforehand.    In  nine  cases  out  of /""J 
ten  this    will  drop    naturally  to 
the  ground,  especially  when  she 
has  children.    The  great  and  para- 
mount duties  of  a  mother  and  wife 
once  adopted,  every  other  interest.  ^ 
sinks,  by  the  beneficent  laws  of  our 
natui-e,  into  a  subordinate  place  in 
normally  constituted  minds,  and 
the  effort  to  perpetuate  them  is  as 
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fialse  as  it  is  usually  fruitless. 
Where  necessity  and  poverty  com- 
pel mothers  in  the  lower  ranks- to 
go  out  to  work,  we  all  know  too 
well  t"he  evils  which  ensue.  And 
in  the  higher  classes  doubtless  the 
holding  tenaciously  by  any  pursuit 
interfering  with  home  duties  must 
produce  such  Mrs.  Jellabys  as  we 
sometimes  hear  of.  It  is  not  only 
leisure  which  is  in  question.  There 
appear  to  be  some  occult  laws  in 
woman's  nature  providing  against 
such  mistakes  by  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  higher 
branches  of  art  or  literature  or  any 
work  tasking  mental  exertion,  while 
home  and  motherly  cares  have  their 
claims.  We  have  neard  of  a  great 
artist  saying  that  she  is  always 
obliged  to  leave  her  children  for  a 
few  weeks  before  she  can  throw 
herself  agam  into  the  artist-feeling 
of  her  youth,  and  we  believe  her 
experience  is  corroborated  on  all 
.  hands.  No  great  books  have  been 
written  or  works  achieved  by 
women  while  their  children  were 
around  them  in  infancy.  No 
woman  can  lead  the  two  lives  at 
thasamc  time. 

But  it  is  often  strangely  forgot- 
ten that  there  arc  such  UliBga-^ 
Tadows.  left  such  in  tto  prime  of 
life,  and  quite  as  much  needing  oc- 
cupation as  if  they  had  remained 
single.  Thus,  then,  another  chance 
must  fairly  be  added  to  our  one  in 
four  that  a  woman  may  need  such 
a  pursuit  as  we  have  supposed. 
She  may  never  marry,  or  having 
married  she  mav  be  left  a  childless 
widow,  or  a  widow  whose  few  chil- 
dren occupy  but  a  portion  of  her 
time.  Supiwse,  for  instance,  she 
has  been  a  physician.  How  often 
would  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  her  early  profession  be  an  in- 
valuable resource  after  her  hus- 
band'H  death  !  The  greatest  female 
mathematician  living,  was  saved 
from  despairing  sorrow  in  widow- 
hood, by  throwing  herself  afresh 
into  the  studies  of  her  youth. 

It  may  be  a  pleasantly  romantic 
idea  to  some  minds,  that  of  woman 
fl^owing  up  solely  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  some  man's  devoted  wife, 
marrying  the  first  that  offers,  and 
when  he  dies,  becoming  a  sort  of 


moral  Suttee  whose  heart  is  sup- 
posed to  be  henceforth  dead  and 
m  a^es.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Providence  can  never  have  de- 
signed any  such  order  of  things.  All 
the  infimte  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion He  has  placed  in  women's 
hearts,  though  meant  to  make  mar- 
riage blessed  and  happy,  and  dif- 
fusmg  as  from  a  hearth  of  wann 
affections,  kindness  and  love  on 
all  around,  is  yet  meant  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  great  pur^>ose.s 
of  the  existence  of  all  rational 
souls — ^the  approximation  to  God 
through  virtue.  With  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  God  is  the  only  true 
centre  of  life  for  us  all,  not  any 
creature  he  has  made.  'To  live 
unto  God '  is  the  law  for  man  and 
woman  alike.  Whoever  strives  to 
do  this  will  neither  spend  youth  in 
longing  for  happiness  which  may 
be  withheld,  nor  age  in  despair  for 
that  which  may  be  withdrawn. 

To  resume.  It  appears  that  from 
every  point  of  view  in  which  we 
regard  the  subject,  it  is  desirable 
that   women    should   have   other 
aims,  pursuits,  and  interests  in  life 
besiae   matrimony,  and   that   by 
possessing  them  they  are  guaran- 
teed against  being  driven  into  un- 
loving   marriages,   and   rendered 
more  fitted  for  loving  ones ;  while  i 
their  single  life,  whether  in  maiden- 1 
hood  or  widowhood,  is  made  use-  ( 
ful  and  happy. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  cannot  but  add  a  few 
words  to  express  our  amused  sur- 
prise at  the  way  in  which  the 
writers  on  this  subject  constantly 
concern  themselves  with  the  (lues- 
tion  of /<r//i<i/<'  celibacy,  deplore  it, 
abuse  it,  propose  anuizing  remedies 
for  it,  but  take  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  old 
baclielors  (or  thcreal)outs)  who 
needs' mmt  exist  to  match  the 
tliirty  per  cent  old  maids.  Thrir 
moral  condition  seems  to  excite  no 
alarm,  their  lonely  old  a^^e  n«»  ' 
foreboiling  compassion,  their  acticui 
on  tlie  eomnmnity  Ui)  repn»bation. 
Nobody  scolds  them  very  seriously, 
unless  some  stray  lielgravian  Knmd- 
mother.  All  the  alarm,  compas- 
sion, reprobation,  and  8c«>ldings 
are  reserved  for  the  \hh}t  old  maicU. 
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But  of  the  two.  which  of  the 
parties  is  the  chief  delinquent? 
The  Zend  Avesta,  as  translated  by 
Aiiquetil  du  Perron,  contains 
somewhere  this  awful  denuncia- 
tion:--* That  damsel  who  having 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  shall 
refuse  to  many,  must  remain  in 
hell  till  the  llesurreciion  !*  A 
severe  penalty,  doubtless,  for  the 
crime,  and  wonderful  to  meet  in 
the  mild  creed  of  Zoroaster,  where 
no  greater  punishment  is  allotted 
to  any  offence  whatsoever.  Were 
tliese  Guebre  young  ladies  so  ter- 
ribly cruel,  and  mazdiesnans 
(true  believers)  so  desperately 
enamoured?  Are  we  to  imagine 
the  obdurate  damsels  despatching 
whole  dozens  of  despairing  gentle- 
men in  conical  caps  to  join  the 
society  in  the  shades  below — 

Hapless  youths  who  died  for  love, 
Wandering  in  a  myrtle  grove  ! 

It  takes  a  vivid  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation in  England,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  picture  anything 
of  the  kind.  Whatever  other 
offences  our  young  ladies  may  be 
guilty  of,  or  other  weaknesses  our 
young  gentlemen,  obduracy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dying  for  love  on 
the  other,  are  rarities,  at  all  events. 
Yet  one  would  suppose  that  Zoro- 
aster was  needed  over  here,  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  old 
maids  are  lectured  on  their  very 
improper  position.  *The  Repres- 
sion of  Crime/  as  the  benevolent 
Recorder  of  Birmingham  would 
phrase  it,  seems  on  the  point  of 
being  exercised  against  them,  since 
it  ha8  been  found  out  that  their 
offence  is  on  the  increase,  like 
poaching  in  country  districts  and 
landlord  shooting  in  Ireland.  The 
mildest  punishment,  we  are  told, 
in  to  be  transportation,  to  which 
half  a  million  have  just  been  con- 
demned, and  for  the  terror  of 
future  evil  doers,  it  is  decreed  that 
no  single  woman's  work  ought  to 
be  fairly  remunerated,  nor  her 
position  allowed  to  be  entirely  re- 
spectable, lest  she  exercise  *  a  cold 
philosophic  choice'  about  matri- 
mo^iy.  No  false  charity  to  cripi- 
nalsT"  Transportation  or  starvation^ 
to  all  old  maids ! 


Poor  old  maids!  Will  not  the 
Reformatory.  UnioUj  or  some  other 
friends  of  tne  criminal,  take  their 
case  in  hand?*  They  are  too  old 
for  Miss  Carpenter.  Could  not  Sir 
Walter  Crofton's  Intermediate  Sys- 
tem be  of  some  use?  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  many  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  adopt  a  more 
honest  way  of  life  were  the  chance 
offered  them. 

If  the  reader  should  have  gone 
with  us  thus  far,  we  shall  be  able 
better  to  follow  the  subject  from 
a  point  of  view  which  shall  in  fact 
unite  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
which  we  made  mention  at  start-^ 
ing.  We  shall,  with  the  Jirst,  seek 
earnestly  how  the  condition  of 
single  women  may  be  most  effectu- 
ally improved ;  and  with  the  seomdy 
we  shall  admit  the  promotion  of 
marriage  {provideil  it  be  disintereded 
and  lomng)  to  be  the  best  end  at 
which  such  improvements  will 
tend. 

In  one  point  there  is  a  practical 
unanimity  between  the  schemes  of 
the  two  parties,  and  this  we  should 
desire  to  notice  before  proceeding 
to  consider  the  ways  in  which  the 
condition  of  single  women  may  be 
improved  as  such.  This  scheme  is 
that  of  emigration  for  women  to 
the  colonies.  Here  we  have  multi 
tudes  of  women  offered  in  the  first 
place  remunerative  employment 
beyond  anything  they  could  obtain 
at  home ;  and  further,  the  facilita- 
tion of  marriage  effected  for  large 
numbers,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
both  men  and  women.  What  there 
might  appear  in  the  plan  contra- 
dictory to  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down  above,  is  only  apparent, 
and  not  real  The  woman  who 
arrives  in  a  colony  where  her  labour, 
of  head  or  hands,  can  command  an 
ample  maintenance,  stands  in  the 
precise  condition  we  have  desired 
to  make  marriage — ^a  matter  of  free 
choice.  She  has  left  *  Hobson's 
choice'  behind  her  with  the  poverty 
of  England,  and  has  come  out  to 
find  competence  and  freedom,  and 
if  she  choose  (but  only  if  she 
choose),  marriage  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
scheme  has  our  entire  sympathy 
and  good  wishes,  though  we  do  not 
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expect  to  live  to  see  the  time  when 
c)ur  reviewer's  plans  will  be  ful- 
liiled  by  the  deportation  of  women 
at  the  fate  of  tnirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand a  year.* 

An  important  point,  however, 
miLst  not  DC  overlooked.  However 
far  the  emigration  of  women  of  tlie 
working  classes  may  be  carrie<l, 
that  of  educated  women  must  at 
all  times  remain  very  limited,  inas- 
much :is  tiie  demand  for  them  in 
(the  colonies  is  comparatively  tri- 
fling. Now,  it  is  of  educated  wo- 
men that  the  great  body  of  '  old 
maids'  consists ;  in  the  lower  orders 
celibacy  is  rare.  Thus,  it  should 
be  bonie  in  mind  that  emigration 
schemes  do  not  essentially  bear  on 
the  main  point,  *  How  shall  we  im- 
prove the  conaition  of  the  thirty 
per  cent,  of  single  women  in  Eng- 
land f  The  reviewer  to  whom  we 
have  so  often  alluded,  does  indeed 
dispose  of  the  matter  by  observ- 
ing that  the  transportation  he 
fondly  hopes  to  see  effected,  of 
44LO,ooo  women  to  the  colonies, 
will  at  least  relieve  tlie  market  for 
those  who  remain.    We  Cimnot  but 

•  fear,  however,  that  the  governesses 
and  other  ladies  so  accommodated 
will  not  much  J[)rofit  by  the  large 
selection  tints  anorded  them  among 
the  blacksmiths  and  ]>lou;^hmen, 
deprived  of  their  pn)per  com- 
panions. At  the  least  we  shall 
nave  a  ([uarter  of  a  million  of  old 
maids  tn  fjtsf^  and  in  jtosse  left  <m 
hands.  AVhat  can  wo  do  for  them] 
For  convenience  we  may  divide 
them  into  two  classes.  One  of 
them,  witlnmt  cajiital  or  high  cul- 
tivatit)!!,  needs  employment  suit- 
able to  a  woman*s  ])owers,  and  yet 
uifordin;;  better  reinunonition  than 

.  womans  work  has  hitherto  usually 
received.  Hero  we  llnd  the  etibrts 
I'of  Miss  Faithful  1,  Mis.s  Cn)wo,  Miss 
Rye,  and  the  otiier  liulies  iu  com- 
bination with  tho  sorioty  foumicil 
by  Miss  I'.irkes,  labouriug  to  pn)- 
curc  such  employ niout  for  them  by 
the  Victniiifc  iViiiting  Press,  the 
Law    Copying    Ollice,    and    oihor 


plans  in  action  or  contemplated  for 
watchmaking,  hair-dressui;::,  and^ 
the  lik^.  We  may  look  on  this 
class  a.s  in  good  hands  ;  and  as  the 
emigration  of  women  will  actually 
touch  it  and  carry  away  numbers 
of  its  members,  we  may  hoi)e  that 
its  destinies  are  likely  henceforth 
to  improve. 

The  other  and  higher  class  is 
that  of  which  we  desire  more  jiar- 
ticularly  to  si)eak,  nameljr,  of  ladies 
either  posse*sed  of  sufficient  pecu- 
niary means  to  support  themselves 
comfortably,  or  else  of  sucii  gifts 
and  cultivation  as  shall  ctmimand 
a  competence.  The  help  these 
women  need  in  not  of  a  ]>ecuniary 
nsiture,  but  a  largo  i^ortion  of  them 
require  aid,  and  the  removal  of  ex- 
isting restrictions,  to  aiford  them 
the  full  exercise  tif  their  natural 
powers,  and  make  their  lives  as 
useful  and  happy  as  l^>vidence 
has  intended.  Of  '///  the  position 
is  at  the  present  moment  of  tran- 
sition worthy  of  some  attention, 
and  suggestive  of  some  curious 
speculations  regaixling  the  future 
of  women.  Channing  remarks  that 
when  the  negro  races  become 
thoroughly  Christianized  we  shall 
see  a  development  of  the  religion 
never  known  before.  At  least 
eaually  justly  may  we  predict  that 
when  woman*s  gifts  are  at  last 
expanded  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  hap)»ine3s,  we  shall  lind 
graces  and  powers  revealed  to  us  of 
which  we  yet  have  little  dreamed. 
To  the  consideration,  thou,  of  tho 
condition  and  i)n)s'j>ects  of  women 
of  the  np|»cr  olas?ios  who  remain 
unmarried,  we  sh:dl  devote  the 
following  pa^^es. 

All  tho  pursuit  "5  of  mankind,  be- 
side more  moiu-y-gettin^,  may  be 
fitly  classrd  iu  throe  prroat  onlors. 
Thoy  arc  in  one  way  or  another  the 
pursuit  of  tho  True,  tho  Ikniutifnl, 
or  the  Oood.  In  a  |;;onond  way 
wo  may  si»y  that  s»*iouce.  literature, 
and  phih).*<»phy  an*  dovoti»il  to 
Tnith  ;  art  in  all  its  bmnchos  in- 
cluding   iHiotio    literature)   to  tho 


•  We  rt'jitii'e  to  hoar  that  Mis.n  Marin  S.  Rye,  who  h.w  alrc.nly  «l-«iu-  *»  lum'h  f.»r 
this  rau>o,  in  uii  the  ]x)int  of  Killing  U>  n::i;<>  with  ouo  hi::.<h'><l  triii.ilo  i*  .ilpa^iiits,  t«» 
superiiiti'iiil  iNTMoiially  th«  arr:ui;«'iuent4  ijr  tlicir  woifaio.  Thi-  ii  nui::^;  vuiiuui*.^ 
work  iu  vorkiDg  stvlu  trtly. 
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Beautiful ;  and  politics  and  phi- 
lanthropy to  the  Good.  Within 
certain  limits,  each  of  these  lines 
of  action  arc  open  to  women ;  and 
it  is  in  the  aspect  they  bear  as  re- 
gards women's  work  that  we  are 
now  to  regard  them.  But  before 
analysing  them  further,  I  would 
fain  be  allowed  to  make  one  remark 
which  is  far  too  often  forgotten. 
Each  of  these  pursuits  is  equally 
noble  in  itself;  it  is  our  fitness  for 
one  or  the  other,  not  its  intrinsic 
sanctity  or  value,  which  ought  to 
determine  our  choice ;  and  we  are 
all  astray  in  our  judgments  if  we 
come  to  the  examination  of  them 
with  prejudices  for  or  against  one 
or  the  other.  In  these  days,  when 
*  tlie  icy  chains  of  custom  and  of 
prejudice'  are  somewhat  loosened, 
and  men  and  women  go  forth  more 
freely  than  ever  of  old  to  choose 
and  make  their  lives,  there  is  too 
often  tliLs  false  measurement  of  our 
brother's  choice.  Koch  of  us  asks 
his  friend  in  effect,  if  not  in  words 
— '  Why  not  follow  my  calling 
ratlicr  than  your  own  ]  Why  not 
use  such  a  gift  ?  Why  not  adopt 
such  a  task  T  The  answer  to  these 
questions  must  not  be  made  with 
the  senseless  pedantry  of  the  as- 
sumption, that  because  to  i«  art  or 
literature,  or  philanthropy  or  poli- 
tics, is  the  true  vocation,  therefore 
for  all  men  and  women  it  is  the 
noblest ;  and  that  God  meant  Mo- 
zart to  be  a  statesman,  and  Howard 
a  sculptor,  and  Kant  a  teacher  in 
a  ragged  school.  The  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good  are  ail  re- 
velations of  the  Infinite  One,  and 
therefore  all  holy.  It  is  enough 
for  a  man  if  it  be  given  him  in  his 
lifetime  to  pursue  any  one  of  them 
to  profit— to  carry  a  single  step 
further  the  torch  of  humanity  along 
either  of  the  three  roads,  every  one 
of  which  leads  up  to  God.  The 
philosopher,  who  studies  and 
teaches  us  the  laws  of  mind  or 
matter — the  artist,  who  beholds 
witli  ilhirriined  eyes  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  and  creates  it  afresh  in 
])oetry  or  painting — the  statesman 
or  piiilanthropist,  who  labours  to 
make  Eight  victorious,  and  to  ad- 


vance the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind, — all  these  in  their  several 
ways  are  God's  seers,  God's  pro- 
phets, as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 
We  could  afford  to  lose  none  of 
them,  to  undervalue  none  of  them. 
The  philosopher  is  not  to  be  ho- 
noured only  for  the  goodness  or 
the  beauty  of  the  truth  he  has  re- 
vealed. All  truth  is  good  and 
beautiful,  but  it  is  to  be  prized  be- 
cause it  is  trutii.  and  not  merely  for 
its  goodness  or  beauty.  The  artist 
is  not  to  be  honoured  only  for  the 
truth  or  the  goodness  of  the  beauti- 
ful he  has  revealed.  The  beautiful 
is  necessarily  good  and  true,  but  it 
is  to  be  loved  because  it  is  beautiful^ 
and  not  merely  for  its  truth  or 
goodness.*  Like  the  old  Athana- 
sian  sjoubol,  we  may  say,  'The 
Truth  is  divine,  the  Beautiful  is 
divine,  and  the  Gk)od  is  divine. 
And  yet  thev  are  not  three  divine 
things,  but  three  revelations  of  the 
One  Divine  Lord.'  If  men  would 
but  feel  this  each  in  his  own  pur- 
suit, and  in  iudging  of  the  pursuits 
of  others,  how  holy  and  noble 
would  all  faithful  work  become! 
We  are  haunted  yet  with  the 
Romish  thought  that  a  life  of  as- 
ceticism, of  preaching,  of  prayer,  of 
charity,  is  altogether  on  a  different 
plane  of  being  from  a  life  devoted 
to  other  tasks.  But  it  is  not  so. 
From  every  field  of  honest  human 
toil  there  rises  a  ladder  up  into 
heaven.  Was  Kepler  further  from 
Grod  than  any  Howard  or  Xavier 
when,  after  discovering  the  law  of 
the  planetary  distances,  he  bowed 
his  head  and  exclaimed  in  rapture, 
*  O  God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after 
Thee!'  Was  Milton  less  divine 
than  any  St.  Theresa  locked  in  her 
stony  cell,  when  his  mighty  ge^^aus 
had  soared  *  upon  the  seraph  wings 
of  ecstasy'  over  the  whole  beauti- 
ful creation,  and  he  poured  out  at 
last  his  triumphant  Psalm — 

These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of 

Good- 
Almighty  ! 

Of  these  three  great  modes  of 
Divine  manifestation,  it  would 
appear,  however,  that,  though  equal 


*  See  Victor  Couslo,  Du  Yraif  du  Beau^  ei  du  Bien» 
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in  sanctity  and  dignity,  the  pursuit 
of  theTrue  and  of  the  Beautiml  were 
designed  for  comparately  few  among 
manlkind.  Few  possess  the  pure 
abstract  love  of  Truth  in  such 
fervour  as  to  tit  them  to  become 
the  martyrs  of  science  or  the 
prophets  of  philosophy.  Few 
also  are  those  who  are  endowed 
with  that  supreme  sense  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  power  to  reproduce 
it  in  form,  colour,  or  sound,  wliich 
constitute  the  gifts  of  the  artist. 
Especially  does  this  hold  good  with 
women.  While  few  of  them  do 
not  feel  their  hearts  warmed 
«  with  the  love  of  goodness,  and  the 
desire  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellows,  a  mere  fraction,  in 
comparison,  interest  themselves 
to  any  extent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
abstract  truths  of  ])hilosophy  or 
science,  or  possess  any  powers  to 
reproduce  the  Beautiful  in  Art, 
even  when  they  have  a  perception 
of  its  presence  in  nature.  We  may 
discuss  briefly,  then,  hero  the 
prospects  of  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  departments  of 
Truth  and  Beauty,  and  in  a  future 
paper  consider  more  at  length 
the  new  aspect  of  their  philan- 
thropic labours  and  endeavours  to 
do  Good. 

Till  of  very  late  years  it  was,  we 
think,  perfectly  justifiable  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  women  possessing 
any  creative  artistic  iH)wer.  Be- 
ceptive  faculties  they  have  always 
had.  reiuly  and  vivid  perception  of 
the  beautiful  in  both  nature  and  art, 
delicate  discrimination  and  refined 
taste,  nay,  the  power  (especially  in 
music  and  the  drama)  ot  reproducing 
what  the  genius  of  man  Iisui  created. 
But  to  originate  any  work  of  even 
second-rate  merit  was  what  no 
woman  luul  done.  Sappho  was  a 
mere  name,  and  between  her  and 
even  such  a  feeble  poetess  as  Mrs. 
Hemans,  there  was  liardlv  another 
to  fill  up  the  gap  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  history.  No  woman  has  written 
the  ejjics,  nor  the  dramas,  nay,  nor 
even  the  national  songs  of  her 
count r}',  if  we  may  not  except 
Miriam's  and  Doborah^s  chants  of 
/Victory.  In  music,  nothing.  In 
architecture,  nothing.  In  sculpture, 


nothing.  In  painting,  an  Elisabetta 
Sirani,  a  Kosalba,  an  Angelica 
Kauffman  —  hardly  exceptions 
enough  to  prove  the  rule.  Such 
works  as  women  did  accomplish 
were  all  stamped  with  the  same 
impress  of  feebleness  and  pretti- 
ness.  As  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Joanna 
Baillie  and  ^Irs.  Tighe  wrote  jwetry, 
so  Angelica  Kauffman  painted 
pictures,  and  other  ladies  composed 
washy  music  and  Minerva-i)res8 
romances.  If  Tennyson  had  spoken 
of  woman's  Art,  instead  of  woman's 
passions,  he  would  have  been  as 
right  for  the  one  as  he  was  \%TOiig 
as  regards  the  other.    It  tcKix 

As  moonligbt  is  to  sunlight 
And  as  water  is  to  wine. 

To  coin  an  epithet  from  a  good 
type  of  the  school — it  was  all 
*  Angelical,'  no  flesh  and  blood  at 
all,  but  suT>er-retined  sentiments 
and  super-elongated  limbs. 

But  there  seem  symptoms  extant 
that  this  state  of  things  is  to 
undergo  a  change,  and  the  works 
of  women  become  remarkable  for 
other  qualities  beside  softness  and 
weakness.  It  may  be  a  mere 
chance  conjunction,  but  it  is  at 
least  remarkable,  that  the  same  age 
has  given  us  in  the  three  greatest 
departments  of  art — poetry,  ]>aint- 
ing,  and  sculpture— women  who, 
whatever  be  their  faults  or  merits, 
are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
one  quality  above  all  others — 
namely,  strength.  Atnttra  Leigh 
is  perhaps  the  least  'Angelical' 
poem  in  the  language,  and  bears 
the  relation  to  F»yi'he  that  a 
chiselled  steel  corslet  does  to  a  silk 
boddice  with  lace  trimmings.  The 
very  hardness  of  its  rhythm,  its 
sturdy  wrestlings  and  grajipliugs, 
one  after  another,  with  all  the 
sternest  ]>roblems  of  our  social  life 
— its  forked-lightnin;:  revelations 
of  character — and  finally,  the  stonn 
of  glorifietl  i)assion  witli  which  it 
closes  in  darkness  (like  ntithing 
else  we  ever  reiul  sint-e  the  moun- 
tain-tempest scene  in  Chill  f  I/antltf) 
— ^all  this  takes  us  miles  away  from  | 
the  received  notion  of  a  woman's 
poetry.  ~ 

And  for  i^ainting,  let  us  look  mt 
Rosa  Bonheur's    canvas.     ThoM 
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droves  of  wild  Highland  black 
cattle,  those  teams  of  tramping 
Norman  horses— do  they  belong  to 
the  same  school  of  female  art  as  all 
the  washed-out  saints,  and  pensive 
ladies,  and  graceful  bouquets  of 
Mesdemoiselles  and  Signorine 
Rosee,  and  Ilosalba,  and  Panzacchi, 
and  Grebber,  and  Merian,  and 
Kauffman?  We  seem  to  have 
passed  a  frontier,  and  entered  a 
new  realm  wherein  Rosa  Bonheurs 
are  to  be  found. 

Then  for  Sculpture.  Will  woman's 
genius  ever  triumph  here?  We 
confess  we  look  to  this  point  as  to 
the  touchstone  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Sculpture  is  in  many  respects 
at  once  the  noblest  art  and  the  one 
which  tasks  highest  both  creative 
power  and  scientific  skill.  A  really 
good  and  great  statue  is  an  achieve- 
ment to  which  there  must  contri- 
bute more  elements  of  power  and 
Eatience  than  in  almost  any  other 
uman  work,  and  it  is,  when  per- 
fected, one  of  the  most  sublime. 
We  know  generally  very  little  of 
this  matter  in  England.  We  possess 
pictures  by  the  great  masters  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  excellence  to 
atford  a  fair  conception  (though  of 
course  an  incomplete  one)  oi  the 
powers  of  painting.  But  notwith- 
standing the  antique  treasures  in 
the  Elgin  and  Arundel  Collections, 
and  a  few  fine  modern  statues  to 
be  found  in  private  houses  in  this 
country,  it  is^  I  believe,  to  every 
one  a  revelation  of  a  new  agency 
in  ai-t  wlien  he  first  visits  Italy 
and    beholds  the   *Laocoon,'    the 

*  Apollo,'    the    'Niobe,'    and   the 

*  Psyche'  of  Praxiteles.  Hitherto 
sculpture  has  appeared  to  be  merely 
the  production  of  beautiful  forms, 
more  or  less  true  to  nature.  Now  it 
is  perceived  to  be  genius  breathing 
through  form,  the  loftiest  thoughts 
of  human  souls.  *  Apollo  Belvidere' 
is  not  the  mere  figure  of  a  perfect 
man  in  graceful  attitude,  as  we 
thought  it  from  casts  and  copies 
in  England.  It  is  Power  itself, 
deified  and  made  real  before  our 
eyes.  Tlie  ^Laocoon'  is  not  the 
hapless  high-priest  writhing  in  the 
coil  of  the  serpent.  It  is  the  im- 
personation of  the  will  of  a  giant 


man,  a  Prometheus  struggling  with 
indomitable  courage  against  the 
resistless  Fate  in  whose  grasp 
meaner  mortals  are  crushed  help- 
lessly. The  /  Niobe'  is  not  merely 
a  woman  of  noblest  mould  inspired 
bv  maternal  anguish.  She  is 
glorified  Motherhood,  on  whose 
great  bosom  we  could  rest,  and 
round  whose  neck  we  could  throw 
our  arms.  And  the  *  Psyche'  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico? — is  this  a  poor 
fragment  of  a  form,  once  perhaps 
graceful  and  fair,  but  now  a  mere 
ruin?  No!  It  is  the  last  gleam 
of  the  imknown  glory  of  ancient 
art,  the  one  work  of  human  hands 
which  we  forget  to  admire  because 
we  learn  to  love  it — ^the  revelation 
to  each  of  us  of  our  innermost 
ideal  of  friend  or  wife,  the  sweetest, 
purest  of  our  dreams  made  real 
before  our  eyes. 

Not  untruly  has  sculpture  been 
named  the  Ars  Dlvinior.  A  deep 
and  strange  analogy  exists  between 
it  and  the  highest  we  know  of  the 
Supreme  Artist's  works.  Out  of  the 
clay,  cold  and  formless,  the  sculptor 
slowly,  patiently,  with  infinite  care 
and  love,  moulds  an  image  of  beauty. 
Long  the  stubborn  clay  seems  to 
resist  his  will,  and  to  remain  with- 
out grace  or  proportion,  but  at  last 
the  image  begins,  faintly  and  in  a 
far-off  way,  to  reflect  that  protot^e 
which  is  in  the  sculptor's  mmd. 
The  limbs  grow  into  shape,  and 
stand  firmly  balanced,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  living  and  radiant. 
And  last  of  all,  the  character  of 
true  sculpture  appears ;  there  is 
calm  and  peace  over  it  all,  and  an 
infinite  divine  repose,  even  when 
the  life  within  seems  higher  and 
fuller  than  that  of  mortality.  The 
moulding  is  done,  the  statue  is 
perfected. 

But  even  then,  when  it  should 
seem  that  the  sculptor's  great  work 
is  achieved,  and  that  nis  image 
should  be  preserved  and  cherished 
evermore,  what  does  he  in  truth  do 
with  his  clay?  Return  hither,  oh 
traveller,  in  a  few  short  days,  and 
the  image  of  clay  is  gone,  its  place 
knows  it  no  more.  It  has  returned 
to  the  earth  whence  it  was  taken, 
thrown  by,  perchance  for  ever,  or 
else  kneaded  afresh  in  some  new 
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form  of  life.  Did  he  make  it,  then, 
but  for  destructioii,  and  mould  it 
so  carefully  but  to  crush  it  out  at 
last  in  dust?  Look  around  with 
illumined  eyes!  In  the  ^reat 
studio  of  the  universe  the  Divine 
image  is  still  to  be  found,  not  now 
moulded  in  clay  and  readvto{)erish, 
dull  of  hue  ana  dead  in  lustre,  but 
sculptured  in  eternal  marble,  white, 
and  pure,  and  radiant ;  meet  to 
staad  for  ever  in  the  palaces  on 


high. 
Sculr 


ipture  is  the  noblest  of  the 
arts ;  nay,  it  is  above  all  others  in 
this  very  tiling  which  has  been 
pK)inted  at  as  its  bane  and  limita- 
tion. Its  aim  must  ever  l>e  the 
expression  of  calmness  and  repose. 
No  vehement  wildncss  of  the 
painter^s  dream,  no  storm  of  the 
musician's  harmony,  no  ecstasy  of 
the  poet's  passion;  but  the  still- 
ness and  the  |)eace  of  which  earth 
knows   so   little.     To   bring   our 


souls  into  sympathy  with  a  great 
work  of  sculpturesque  repose,  is  to 
bring  them  into  the  serener  fields 
of  the  upper  air,  where  tlie  storms 
approach  not,  nor  any  clouds  as- 
cend. We  do  not  naturally  in  the 
earlier  moral  life  feel  in  union 
with  things  calm  and  still  like  these. 
The  struggle  in  our  o^n  breasts, 
the  lordly  will  wrestling  with  the 
lower  powers  for  masterv,  leaves 
us  rather  able  to  sympatiuze  with 
all  nature's  warfare  of  wind  and 
wave,  all  human  death-battles, 
than  with  the  repose  in  which  the 
saint's  soul  rests,  loving  the  cloud- 
less sky  and  waveless  sea,  and  the 
smile  of  a  sleeping  child  nestled  in 
the  long  sweet  grass  of  summer. 
To  readi  that  rest  of  the  whole 
nature,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
absolute  repose  and  absolute  action 
of  every  power  and  every  £Mniltv 
in  perfect  balance,  is  the  *  Beulah 
land,' 


Where  blensed  saints  dwell  erer  in  the  light 
Of  God's  dear  love,  and  earth  is  hearen  below. 
For  nerer  doubt  nor  sin  may  cloud  their  sight. 
And  the  great  psaok  op  God  calms  every  human  woe. 


The  art  which  is  the  idealizing, 
tlie  peri)etuation  of  repose  is,  then, 
the  divinest  art — the  art  to  be 
practised  only  by  ^reat^  souls— 
ereat  races  of  men.  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  were  races  of  sculptors; 
Hindoos  and  Mexicans  stone  cut- 
ters of  goblins.  We  repeat  that 
the  shan)e6t  test  to  wluch  the 
question  of  woman's  genius  can  be 
put  is  thiri  one  of  sciUpture.  If 
she  succeed  here,  if  a  school  of 
real  sculpturesses  ever  arise,  then 
we  think  that  in  efi'ect  the  ])n>blcm 
is  solved.  The  greater  includes 
the  less.  They  may  still  fall  1k:1ow 
male  composers  in  music,  thouj^h 
we  have  seen  some  (inediteil) 
music  of  wonderful  power  from  a 
female  hand.  They  may  pn>duce 
no  great  drama — jwrhaps  no  great 
historiail  picture.  Yet  if  really 
giKxi  stilt ues  conic  from  their 
studios,  stiitues  showing  at  once 
power  of  conception  and  science  t>f 
executi(Hi,  then  we  say,  women 
can  be  airtists.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  wliether  the  crcati\o 
Kiculty  he  granted  to  them. 
Now,  we  venture  to  believe  that 


there  are  distinct  tokens  that  this 
solution  is  really  to  be  given  to 
the  probleuL  For  long  centuries 
women  never  seem  to  have  at- 
tempted sculpture  at  all ;  |>eriiap8 
because  it  wa^  tlien  customaiy  for 
the  artist  to  perform  much  of  the 
mechanical  labour  of  the  marble- 
cutter  himself;  i)erha{i8  because 
women  could  rarely  command 
either  the  large  outlay  or  the  ana- 
tonucal  instructions.  But  in  our 
time  things  are  changed.  The 
Princesse  ^larie  d'Orleana,  in  her 
wcll-knowii  Joan  of  Arc,  accom- 
plished a  really  noble  vrork  of 
Hcui[)ture.  Others  have  followed 
!Uid  are  following  in  her  imth,  but 
most  marked  of  all  by  iH)wer  and 
skill  comes  Harriet  Hosnier,  whose 
Zenobia  (now  standing  in  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  in  the  same 
temple  with  (.libson's  Venus;  is  a 
detinite  proof  that  a  woman  can 
*  m:ike  a  statue  of  the  very  highest 
onicr.  Whether  we  consider  the 
noble  conception  of  this  majestic 
ti;^re,  or  tlie  science  displaced  in 
every  jiart  of  it,  from  the  perfect 
/xMc  and  accurate  auatomy,  to  the 
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//  admirable  truth  and  finish  of  tiie 
A  drapery,  we  are  equally  satisfied. 
'  Here  is  what  we  wanted.  A  wo- 
man— aye,  a  woman  vdth  all  the 
cliarms  of  youthful  womanhood — 
^can  be  a  iiculptor,  and  a  great  one. 
iSTow  we  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion wortliy  of  some  little  at- 
tention. Women  a  few  years  ago 
could  only  show  a  few  weak  and 
Avashy  female  poets  and  painters, 
and  no  sculptors  at  all.  They 
can  now  boast  of  such  true  and 
]>owerful  artists  in  these  lines  as 
Mrs.  Browning,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and 
Harriet  Hosmer.  What  account 
can  we  give  of  the  rise  of  such  a 
now  constellation]  We  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  offer  any  solu- 
tion, save  that  proposed  by  a  gifted 
lady  to  whom  we  propounded  our 
(jueiy.  Female  artists  hitherto 
always  started  on  a  wrong  track ; 
being  jxjrsuaded  beforehand  that 
they  ought  only  to  compose  sweet 
verses  and  soft  i)ictures,  they  set 
themselves  to  make  them  accord- 
ingly, and  left  us  Mrs.  Hemans' 
Works  and  Angelica's  paintings. 
jVoWj  women  who  possess  any  real 
genius,  apply  it  to  the  creation  of 
what  they  (and  not  society  for 
them)  really  admire.  A  woman 
naturally  admires  power,  force, 
grandeur.  It  is  these  qualities, 
tliou,  which  we  shall  see  more  and 
more  appearing  as  the^spontaneous 
genius  of  woman  asgejEts  Itself 
■^■^  We  know  hot  how  this  may  be. 
It  is  at  all  events  a  curious  specu- 
lation. One  remark  we  must  make 
before  leaving  this  subject.  This 
new  element  of  strenrjtk  in  female 
ai't  seems  to  impress  spectators 
vciy  (litfcrcntly.  It  cannot  be  con- 
coaled  tliat  while  all  true  artists 
recognise  it  with  delight,  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  men 
to  wlioni  it  is  obviously  distaste- 
ful, and  who  turn  away  more  or 
loss  decidedly  in  feeling  from  the 
disj'jlay  of  this  or  any  other  power 
in  women,  exercised  never  so  in- 
otfonsively.  There  is  a  feeling  (tacit 
or  expressed) '  Yes,  it  is  very  clever, 
but  somehow  it  is  not  quite  femi- 
nine' Now  we  do  not  wish  to  use 
sarcastic  words  about  sentiments  of 
tliis  Idnd,  or  demonstrate  all  their 
unworthiness  and  ungenerousness. 


We  would  rather  make  an  appeal 
to  a  better  judgment,  and  entreat 
for  a  resolute  stop  to  expressions 
ever  so  remotely  founded  on  them. 
The  origin  of  them  all  has  perhaps 
been  the  old  error  that  clipping 
and  fettering  every  faculty  of  body 
and  mind  was  the  sole  method  of 
making    a   woman — that    as   the  I . 
Chinese  make    a   lady's  foot^  so  ' 
we  should  make  a  lady's  mind; 
and  that,  in  a  word,  the  old  ale-, 
house  sign  was  not  so  far  wrong  iui 
depicting  *The  Good  Woman'  as 
a  woman  without  any  head  what- 
soever.    Earnestly  would  we  en- 
force the  opposite  doctrine,  that  as 
God  means  a  woman  to  be  a  woman  ..—r* 
and'  not  a  man,  every  faculty  he^  S? 
'lias  given  her  is  a  woman's  faculty,/ 
and  the  more  each  of  them  can  be/  —.^ 
drawn  out,  trained,  and  perfectedJ  ^^ 
the  more  womanly  she  will  becomeA 
She  will  be  a  larger,  richer,  nobler 
woman  for  art,  for  learning,  for 
every  grace  and  gift  she  can  acquire. 
It  must  indeed  be  a  mean  and 
miserable  man  who  wojjld  prefer 
that  a  woman's  nature  should  be 
pinched,  and  starved,  and  dwarfed 
to  keep  on  his  level,  rather  than  be 
nurtured  and  trained  to  its  lofdest 
capacity,    to   meet    worthily   his 
highest  also. 

Thus  we  quit  the  subject  of 
woman's  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful, 
rejoicing  in  the  new  promise  of  its 
success,  and  wishing  all  prosperif 
to  the  efforts  to  afford  female  stu- 
dents of  art  that  sound  and  solid 
training,  the  lack  of  which  has 
been  their  greatest  stumblingblock 
hitherto.  The  School  of  Art  and 
Design  in  London  is  a  good  augury 
with  its  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  lady  pupils ! 

But  for  woman's  devotion  to  the 
True  in  physics  and  metaphysics, 
woman's  science  and  woman  s  learn- 
ing, what  shall  we  venture  to  say? 
The  fact  must  be  frankly  admitted 
— women  have  even  more  rarely 
the  powers  and  tastes  needful  to 
carry  tliem  in  this  direction  than 
in  that  of  art.  The  love  of  abstract 
truth  as  a  real  passion  is  probably 
antithetic  in  some  measure  to  that 
vivid  interest  in  persons  which 
belongs  to  the  warm  sympathies 
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anc)  strong  affections  of  women. 
Their  quickness  of  perception  mi- 
litates against  the  slow  toil  of 
science,  and  their  vividness  of  in- 
tuitive faith  renders  them  often 
impatient  of  the  discussions  of 
philosophy.  Many  women  love 
truth  warmly  enough,  and  for  re- 
ligious tmtli  female  martyrs  have 
never  been  wanting  since  the 
mother  of  the  Maccabees.  But  few 
women  complete  their  love  of  truth 
by  such  hatred  of  error  as  shall 
urge  them  to  the  exertion  of 
laboriously  establisliing  and  defin- 
ing the  limits  of  the  truths  they 
possess.  These  natural  causes  again 
nave  been  reinforced  by  endless 
artificial  hindrances.  The  want  of 
schools  and  colleges,  the  absence  of 
such  rewards  as  encourage  (though 
they  cannot  inspire)  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  popular  and  domestic 

Erejudices  rendering  study  dis- 
ivoured,  difficult  access  to  books 
or  leisure  from  household  duties, 
the  fluctuating  health  fostered  by 
the  unwholesome  habits  of  women; 
and  lastly,  the  idleness  and  dis- 
tractions of  those  very  years  of 
youth  in  wluch  education  can  rise 
above  the  puerile  instruction  of  a 
girl's  school-room. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  force 
all  women  into  courses  of  severe 
study— to  put  (as  has  been  well 
said  of  late)  Arabian  horses  to  the 
])lough,  and  educate  directly  against 
the  grain ;  only  we  desire  thus 
much,  that  those  women  who  do 
possess  the  noble  love  of  know- 
ledge and  are  willing  to  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  its  acquirement. 
8h(mld  have  every  aid  supplied 
and  every  Htumblingblock  removed 
from  their  paths.  The  improve- 
ments which  in  our  time  are  making 
in  these^  directions  may  be  briefly 
stated  ■  First,  i)opular  prejudice 
against  -^Til-educated  women  is 
dying  away.  It  is  found  they  clo 
not  *  neglect  infants  for  quadratic 
equations/  nor  ])erform  in  any  way 
less  conscientiously  the  'variou.s 
duties  of  lifg  after  reading  Plato  or 
even  Kant'  Secondly,  the  oi>cning 
of  ladies*  colleges,  such  as  Bedfonl- 
aquare  and  Harley-street,  where 
really  sound  and  solid  instruction 
is  given  by  tirst-rate  teachers  at  a 


cost  not  equal  to  half  that  of  the 
shallow  and  superficial  hoarding- 
school  of  twenty  years  ago^hirdly,  t 
women  have  benefited  even  more 
than  men  by  the  general  progress 
of  the  times,  the  facilitation  of 
travelling  (formerly  impossible  to 
them  without  protection),  the  open- 
ing of  good  lending-libraries,  cheap 
books  and  postage.  The  dead  sea 
of  ennui  in  which  so  many  of  them 
lived  is  now  rippled  by  a  hundred 
currents  from  all  quarters  of  heaven, 
and  we  may  trust  that  the  petti- 
ness of  gossip  which  has  been  the 
standing  reproach  of  the  sex  will 
disappear  with  the  narrowness  of 
life  which  supplied  no  wholesomer 
food  for  conversation  or  thought. 
To  cramp  every  faculty  and  cut  off 
all  larffe  interests,  and  then  com- 
plain that  a  human  bein^  so  treat^ 
IS  narrow-minded  ana  scandal-^ 
loving,  is  precisely  an  injustice  ^ 
parallel  to  that  of  some  Southern  i 
Americans  whom  we  have  heard 
detail  those  vices  of  the  negroes! 
which  sLavei-y  luid  produced,  as  the 
reason  why  they  were  justified  in 
keeping  so  de£[raded  a  race  in  such^^ 
a  condition.  It  would  be  indeed 
a  miracle  often  if  a  woman  manu- 
factured on  some  not  unpopular 
principles  were  anything  Mse  than 
a  very  poor  and  pitiful  piece  of 
mechanism.  The  rurther  improve- 
ments which  may  be  sought  in 
these  directions  are  of  various 
kinds.  The  standard  of  ordinary 
female  education  cannot  perimps 
be  elevate<l  al>ove  that  of  the  ladies' 
colleges  already  mentioned,  but 
this  standard  will  become  not  (as 
now)  the  high-water  mark  for  a 
few,  but  the  common  tide-line  for 
all  women  of  the  middle  and  higher 
clas^nes  supiKised  to  be  fairly  edu-  . 
cated.  Above  this  high  standard, 
again,  facilities  and  encourage- 
ments may  be  given  to  women  of 
exceptionally  studiou.s  tastes  to 
rise  to  the  levels  of  any  instruction 
attainable.  One  im])ortint  way  in 
which  this  last  end  nuiy  be  reached 
— namely,  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  examinations  and  honours 
of  the  London  University — has  liccn 
lately  much  debatetl  The  argu- 
ments which  have  determined  its' 
temiwrary  rejection  by  the  senate 


cn  ily  («|^.  ,ea  by  the  casting 
vote  I  tlie  cliairniau),  seem  to  have 
beeu  cill  of  the  cliaracter  discussed  a 
few  pages  ago, — the.^ui4i^chieces- 
liiZ^^SSliifiSL w o mcntp jth eir  sole' 
vocatioiTuf  wives  imcTmotEejcs/and 
so  on.  The  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  the  measure  were  urged 
l)y  the  present  writer  before  the 
Social  Science  Congress,*  and  were 
l)rieHy  these — that  women  need  as 
much  or  more  than  men  a  stimulus 
to  carry  their  education  to  a  high 
pitch  of  ])erfection  and  accuracy ; 
that  this  stimulus  has  always  been 
supplied  to  men  by  university  ex- 
aminations and  rewards  of  honour; 
that  it  ought  to  be  offered  to  women, 
as  likely  to  produce  on  them  the 
same  desirable  results ;  lastly,  that 
the  University  of  London  requiring 
no  collegiate  residence,  and  having 
its  examinations  conducted  in 
s])ecial  apartments  perfectly  un- 
objectionable for  women's  use,  it 
constitutes  the  one  university  in 
the  kingdom  which  ought  to  admit 
women  to  its  examinations. 

Intimately  connected  with  this 
matter  is  that  of  opening  to  women 
the  medical  profession,  for  which 
university  degrees  would  be  the 
first  steps.  The  subject  has  been 
well  worn  of  late ;  yet  we  must 
needs  make  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning it,  and  notably  to  put  a 
question  or  two  to  objectors. 
l>eloved  reader  (male  or  female,  as 
the  chance  may  be),  did  it  ever 
happen  to  you  to  live  in  a  house- 
hold of  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
v/hicli  some  woman  was  not  the 
self-constituted  family  physician, 
to  whom  all  the  other  members  of 
the  party  ai)plied  for  advice  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred] 
A  cold,  a  cough,  a  rheumatism,  a 
sprain,  a  cut,  a  bum,  bile,  indiges- 
tion, headaches  and  heartaches,  are 
they  not  all  submitted  to  her  coun- 
sel, and  the  remedies  she  prescribes 
for  them  devoutly  taken  J  Usually 
it  is  tlio  grandmother  or  the  house- 
kccptr  of  the  family  who  is  con- 
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suited;  but  whichever  it  may 
chance  to  be,  mistress  or  servant, 
it  is  alwsLys  awom/in.  Who  ever 
"TTreamed  ot  asking  liis  grandfather 
or  his  uncle,  his  butler  or  footman, 
*what  he  should  do  for  this  bad 
cold,'  or  to  *  be  so  kind  as  to  tie  up 
this  cut  finger']  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  astonishment  of 
*Jeames'  at  such  a  request;  but 
any  woman  abovestairs  or  below 
would  take  it  as  perfectly  natural. 
Doctoring  is  one  of  the  *  rights  of 
women,'  which  albeit  theoretically 
denied  is  practically  conceded  so 
universally  that  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  M.D.'s  in  England,  with  the 
apothecaries  to  boot,  do  not  order 
more  drugs  than  are  yearly  *  exhi- 
bited' by  their  unlicensed  female 
domestic  rivals.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  state  of  tmn^ 
be  desirable ;  it  exists,  and  no  legis- 
lation can  alter  it.  The  two  diffe- 
rences between  the  authorized  doc- 
tors and  unauthorized  doctoresses 
are  simply  these — ^that  the  first  are 
paid  and  the  second  unpaid  for 
their  services,  and  the  first  have 
8om:i  scientific  know^ledge  and  the 
second  none  at  aU.  It  behoves  us  a 
little  to  consider  these  two  distinc- 
tions. First,  if  patients  choose  to  go 
for  advice  to  women,  and  women 
inspire  them  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  be  consulted,  it  is  a  piece 
of  interference  quite  anomalous  in 
our  day  to  prevent  such  services 
being  rewarded,  or  in  other  words, 
to  prevent  the  woman  from  quali- 
fying herself  legally  to  accept  such 
reward.  A  woman  may  or  may 
not  be  a  desirable  doctor,  just  as  a 
dissenter  may  or  may  not  be  a 
desirable  teacher;  but  unless  we 
are  to  go  back  to  paternal  govern- 
ments, we  must  permit  patients  and 
congregations  to  be  the  judges  of 
what  suits  them  best,  and  not  any 
medical  or  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion. It  is  not  that  tvomen  are 
called  on  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
medical  profession  and  obtain  re- 
muneration for  their  services,  but 
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Ithe  (2o(;for«,  who  are  bound  to  show 
'    /cause  why  they   should    exclude 
I  them  and  deprive  them  of  the  re- 
/  muncration  which  there  are  abun- 
/  dance  of  patients  ready  to  bestow. 
I  This  is  the  side  of  the  rights  of  the' 
/  doctor.    But  are  we  not  still  more 
concerned  with  the  second  point  of 
difference,  which  involves  the  safety 
erf  the  patient  ?    As  we  have  said, 
men  and  women  W^  go  continually 
to  women  for  medical  advice  in  all 
those  thousand  contingencies  and 
miqor  maladies  out  of  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  mortal  diseases  of 
humanity  arise.    There  is  no  use 
scolding,  and  sa3ring  they  might  to 
go  to  the  apothecary  or  the  M.D. 
reople  will  not  do  so,  least  of  all 
will  delicate  women  do  so  when  it 
ia  possible  to  avoid  it.    The  only 
question  is,  whether   the  advice 
which  in  any  case  they  will  ^et 
from  a  woman  will  be  good  advice 
or  bad  advice — advice  founded  on 
some  scientific  knowledge,  or  advice 
derived  from  the  wildest  empiri- 
cism and  crassest  ignorance. 

We  have  sometimes  lamented 
that  we  have  lacked  the  precaution 
of  making  memoranda  ot  the  won- 
derful remedies  which  have  become 
known  to  us  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  applied  by  that  class  of  domes- 
tic doctoresses  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  They  would  have  afforded 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  arguments 
to  prove  that,  if  '  the  little  know- 
ledge* of  medicine  (which  we  are 
told  is  all  women  could  hope  to  ac- 
ouire  in  a  college)  is  *  a  dangerous 
tning.'  the  utter  absence  of  all 
knowledge  wluitever  whicli  they  at 
present  display,  is  a  hundred  times 
more  perilous  still.  Well  can  we 
recal,  for  instance,  in  the  home  of 
our  childhood,  a  certain  admirable 
old  cook  who  was  the  oracle  in 
medical  matters  of  the  whole  enta- 
blishment.  Notwithstanding  the 
constant  visits  of  an  excellent  ])hy- 
sician,  it  was  to  her  opinion  that 
recourse  was  had  on  all  emergen- 
cies ;  and  the  results  may  be  ima- 
gined when  it  is  avowed  that  in  her 
genius  tlie  culinary  and  therapeutic 
arts  were  so  assimilated,  that  she 
invariably  cof)kfd  her  patit-nts  as 
well  as  their  dinners.    On  one  oc- 
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"^  not  equal  to  half  that 
casFoiF^  superficial  l^i^ceived  an 
immense  laSeHEift^o  J  excoriation 
of  the  leg.  was  treated  by  having 
the  wound  rubbrd  with  $cUt^  and 
held  before  a  liotjtre  ! 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  social 
scale  we  can  remember  a  lady  of 
high  degree  and  true  Lady  Bounti- 
ful disposition  pressing  on  us,  in 
succession,  the  merits  of  Morison's 
pills,  hydropathy,  and  brandy  and 
salt;  'and  if  none  of  them  cure 
your  attack,  there  is  St  John 
Long's  remedy,  which  is  quiJLe  in- 
fallible.' It  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  how  often  such  practi- 
tioners might  incur  the  same  chance 
as  a  grandmother  of  our  own,  who, 
asking  an  Irish  labourer  his  name^ 
received  the  foudroyarUe  reply^ 
*Ah!  and  don't  vou  know  me, 
my  lady  \  And  didn't  your  lady- 
ship give  the  dose  to  my  wife,  and 
she  died  the  next  day  V-4ong  life  to 
your  ladysfiip  r 

All  this  folly  and  quackery — nay, 
the  use  of  quack  medicines  alto- 
l^ether — would  be  vastly  diminished, 
if  not  stopped,  by  the  training  of  a 
certain  number  of  women  as  regu- 
lar physicians,  and  the  instruction 
derived  through  them  of  females 
generally,  in  the  rudiments  of 
physiology  and  sanitary  science. 
It  IS  vain  to  calculate  whether  in- 
dividual lady  physicians  would  be 
as  successful  as  the  ordinary  ave- 
rage of  male  doctors.  To  an^e 
about  an  untried  capacity,  d  priori^ 
seems  absurd ;  and  such  experience 
as  America  lias  afibrded  us  api>ear8 
wholly  favourable.  But  the  iM)int 
is,  not  whether  women  will  make  as 
good  doctors  as  men,  but  how  the 
whole  female  sex  may  be  better 
taught  in  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
TK)rtance,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  men  whose  health  is  molli- 
fied through  life  by  their  mother's 
treatment  in  infancy.  As  the  dif- 
fusion of  ]>hysiolog]cal  knowledge 
among  women  <jni^r*dly  miwt  un- 
questionably come  from  the  in- 
struction of  a  few  women  »)^rialfy 
educated,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  ccjurses  of  medic-al  study  a-s- 
sumes  the  sha{>e  t>f  a  decree  that 
the  sex  on  whom  the  health  of  the 
community     i»t'culiarly    dei^ciids, 
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shall  for  ever  remain  in  iKao[''asxce 
of  the  laws  by  which  t^t  health  is 
to  be  maintained. 

With  the  highest  possible  educa- 
tion for  women  in  ladies'  colleges, 
with  University  examinations  and 
I  the  medical  profession  opened  to 
;  them,  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 

/  new  life  would  enter  into  many, 
and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  be- 
come a  real  vocation,  where  it  has 
been  hitherto  hardly  more  than  an 
a.musement.  Many  a  field  of  learn- 
ing will  yield  unexpected  flowers 
to  a  woman's  fresh  research,  and 
many  a  path  of  science  grow  firm 
and  clear  before  the  feet  which  will 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Mra  Somer- 
ville.  Already  women  have  made 
for  themselves  a  place,  and  a  large 
one,  in  the  literature  of  our  time ; 
and  when  their  general  instmction 
becomes  deeper  and  higher,  their 
works  must  become  more  and 
more  valuable.     Whether  doctor- 

■  esses  are  io  be  permitted  or  not, 
may  be  a  question ;  but  authoresses 

I   are  already  a  guild,  which,  instead 

y  of  opposition,  has  met  kindliest 
welcome.   It  is  now  ^ real  profeaaipn 

\  to  women  as  to  men^  to  be  writers. 
Let  any  one  read  the  TIs£"bf  Inifoks 
in  a  modern  library,  and  judge  how 
large  a  share  of  them  were  written 
by  women.  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Miss  Bronte,  Qeon;e  Eliot, 
Mrs.  Gaskcll,  Susan  and  H!atherine 
Wink  worth,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss 
Bremer,  George  Sand,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Miss  Procter,  Miss  Austen, 
Miss  Strickland,  Miss  Pardoe,  Miss 
Mulock,  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs.  Gore, 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mrs. 
Speir,  Mrs.  Gatty,  Miss  Blagden, 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullarton,  Miss 
Marsh,  and  a  dozen  others.  There  is 

.  little  need  to  talk  of  literature  as 

i^a  field  for  woman's  future  wort 
She  is  plougliing  it  in  dl  directions 
already.  The  one  thing  is  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  and  let  the  plough  go 
deep  enough,  with  good  thorough 
drainage  to  begin  upon.  Writing 
books  ought  never  to  be  thought  of 
sliglitly.  In  one  sense,  it  is  mo- 
rally a  serious  thing,  a  power  of 
addressing  many  persons  at  once 
with  somewhat  more  weight  than 
in  common  speech.      We  cannot 


wiAofat  offence  misuse  such'  a 
power,  and  adorn  vice,  or  sneer  at 
virtue,  or  libel  human  nature  as  all 
low,  and  base,  and  selfish.  We 
cannot  without  offence  neglect  to 
1100  such  a  power  for  a  good  end ; 
and  if  to  give  pleasure  be  the  object 
of  our  book,  make  it  at  least  to  the 
reader  an  ennobling  and  refining 
pleasure.  A  book  ought  always  to 
be  the  high  waUr-mane  of  its  author 
— his  b^  thoughts,  his  clearest 
&ith,  his  loftiest  aspiration.  No 
need  to  tannt*him,  and  sajy  lie  is 
not  equal  to  his  book.  £ba  book 
ought  not  to  be  merely  the  avera^ 
of  ids  daily  ebb  and  flow,  but  his 
flood-line — ^his  spring-tide,  jetsam 
of  shells  and  corallines,  and  all 
'  the  treasures  of  the  deep.' 

And  again,  writing  is  an^Aiipf^ 
and  as  an  art  ilT'shoidd  be  son- 
ouslj  pursued.  The  true  artist 
spirit  which  grudges  no  amount 
of  preparatory  study,  no  labour  of 
final  e(Hnpletion,— tins  belongs  as 
much  to  tne  pen  as  to  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel  It  is  Precisely  this 
spirit  which  women  have  too  oftcoi 
lacked,  fondly  imagining  their 
quickness  would  do  duty  for  pa- 
tience, and  their  tact  cover  t^e 
defect  of  study.  If  their  work  is 
(as  we  hope  and  believe)  ,to  be  a 
real  contribution  to  thenappiness 
and  wdfare  of  mankind  hereafter, 
the  first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  this 
—conscientious  pre^ratoiy  study, 
conscientious  veracity  of  expres- 
sion, conscientious  labour  affcer 
perfection  of  every  kind,  clearness 
of  thou^t,  and  synunetnr  of  form. 
The  time  will  come,  we  doubt  not, 
when  all  this  will  be  better  under- 
stood. Writmg  a  novel  or  a  book 
of  travels  will  not  be  supposed  to 
come  to  a  lady  hj  nature,  any  more 
than  teaching  children  to  a  reduced 
gentlewoman.  Each  art  needs  its 
special  study  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion; and  the  woman  who  means 
to  pursue  aright  either  literature  or 
science,will  consider  it  her  business 
to  prepare  herself  for  so  doing.  cA 
lecut  as  much  as  if  she  purposea.to 
dance  on  the  stage  ormake  oonnets 
in  a  millinei^s  shop. 

Then^  we  believe  we  shall  find 
women  able  to  carry  forward  the 
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common  progress  of  the  human 
race  along  the  path  of  the  True, 
aw  well  as  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
Good ;  nay,  to  give  us  those  views 
of  truth  which  are  naturally  the 
l»roperty  of  woman.  For  be  it  re- 
membered, as  in  optics  we  need 
two  eyes  to  see  the  roundness  and 
fulness  of  objects,  so  in  philosophy 
we  need  to  behold  every  great  truth 
from  two  stand-points;  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  fanciful  analogy  to  say, 
that  these  stand-points  are  pro- 
vided for  us  by  the  ditferent  facul- 
ties and  sentiments  of  men's  and 
women's  natures.  In  every  ques- 
tion of  philosophy  there  enters  the 
intuitive  and  the  exi)erimental,  the 
arguments  d,  j^riori  and  d  posteriori. 
In  ever>r  question  of  morals  there 
is  the  side  of  justice  and  the  side 
of  love.  In  every  question  of  re- 
ligion there  is  the  idea  of  Qod  as 


ti«  Father  of  the  woild — ^thc  care- 
ful Great  J!^,  yet  severe  and  awful 
Judge ;  and  there  is  the  idea  of  God 
as  the  Mother,  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  us  all,  who  is  grieved 
by  our  sins  as  our  mothers  were 
grieved  by  them,  and  in  whose  infi- 
nite heart  is  our  only  refuge.  At 
the  highest  point  all  these  views 
unite.  Absolute  Philosophy  is  both 
intuitive  and  experimental;  abso- 
lute Morality  is  both  justice  and 
love  ;  absolute  Beligion  is  the 
worship  (at  once  full  of  awe 
and  love)  of  the  'Parent. of  Good, 
Almighty '  who  is '  both  parents 
in  One.  But  to  reach  these  com- 
pleted views  we  nce<l  each  side  hy 
turns  to  be  presented  to  us ;  and 
this  can  hardly  be  better  effecte<l 
than  by  the  alternate  action  of 
men's  and  women^s  minds  on  each  ^ 
other. 
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LAWBENCS. 

A  UTUMNAL  sunshine  spread  on  Irish  hUU 
•^  Imagination's  brightening  mirror  fills. 
Wherein  a  Horseman  on  a  bundsome  grey 
Along  the  high  road  takes  his  easy  way, 
Saluted  low  by  every  ragged  hat. 
Saluting  kindly  every  Teague  and  l*at 
Who  plods  the  mud  or  jolt*  on  lazy  wheebj. 
Or  smokes  his  dudheen  with  an  ass  and  creels 
(Pipe  quick  removed  before  obeisance  made). 
()r  checks,  regardant,  his  potato  spado ; 

*  Fine  day,'  the  young  man  says  with  friendly  nod, 

*  Fine  day,  your  honour — glory  be  to  (iod!' 
Then,  too  jwlitc  to  htare,  they  talk  their  fill 
Of  Minor  Bloonifield  (so  they  call  hira  still. 
Though  six-and-twcnty  now)  a)me  back  of  late 
From  foreign  countries  to  his  own  e>tate. 
And  who  in  tuni  h:ui  no  incurious  eye 

For  each,  and  all  the  world,  in  passing  by ; 
The  cornstacks  s*rn  through  rusty  sycamores, 
Pigs,  tatter'd  children.  jhwIs  at  cabin  doors, 
rnsheltcr'd  rocky  hillsides,  browsod  by  hlieep, 
Summer's  liuit  fiow'rs  that  nigh  «omc  brooklet  creep. 
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Elatk  flnts  of  Log,  Btonp-feoces  looso  and  rough, 
A  diorn-biaoch  in  a  gap  tbouo;ht  gate  enough, 

And  all  the  wide  and  grovelesa  landscape  round,  I 

jVIoor,  etubWe^  aflormntli,  ov  new- ploughed  gr'ound,  j 

AVhorc  with  the  crows  vhito  sicsguli^  t^ome  to  pick;  ll 

Or  many  a  wasteful  acre  cio;vded  thick  !i 

"With  docken,  coltsfoot,  and  the  hoary  weed  I 

Cali'd  fairy-horse,  and  tufted  tliiEtle-sccd  | 

'Vi^htch/or  the  fium,  again Jii  the  fknmcr  tells  ;  5 

Or  wrinkled  hawthorns  ^hadin^  homeeload  welln,  f 

Or,  ftnddcst  Bight,  eotne  ruined  cottiige-wall,  i 

The  rooftree  cut,  the  rafttrs  forced  to  fall  ] 

From  gablea  with  domestic  Binoke  emVrown'd, 
IVhei*  Poverty  nt  worst  A  shelter  found. 
The  B^jeue,  perhaps,  of  all  \Ka  little  life. 
Its  humble  joys,  and  onsucct^sslul  strife* 
Th'  obecn'ant  rider  pisa'd  too  many  auch- 
*  Let  them  do  more  (he  thought)  who  do  eo  much. 
Nor,  wliere  they've  kilVJ.  a  human  d^felliug-plaiMJ,  M 

Unburied  leave  the  skeleton's  di^'^gfAce/  m 

Though  Irish,  he  was  of  the  ubsetiteesj  ■ 

Ai:id  unjiccustomed  yet  to  i^tghtti  like  these,  H 

At  twelve  yenrs  old  hifl  birthplace  he  had  left,  f 

A  child  endowed  with  uiuch,  of  much  bereft ;  % 

I'eturn'd  a  boy — m  lad — the  third  time  now 
l*etuni3,  a  Tx\ii\\  with  broad  and  phi'iou*  brow* 

A  yonoger  son  (the  ht?tter  lot  ut  tirstj,  ■ 

Add  by  a  Celtic  peasant  fondly  nui-at,  B 

Elaomlicld  it$  Irish  born  arid  Knglii^h  bred,  H 

Surviving  heir  of  both  his  parents  dead ;  V 

One  who  has  studt*:^!,  travel rd,  lived,  and  thought,  ■ 

Is  brave,  and  i^^odefvt,  aa  a  young  man  ought;  m 

Calm — sympathetic;  hasty — full  of  tiwt;  H 

roetie,  but  inriiating  much  on  ftu'l; 
A  cotiiplex  chfijacter  aiid  vaiious  mind. 

Where  all,  like  some  rich  hmdscape,  lies  combined*  J 

From  s<jhooI  to  Ireknd,  Lawrence  first  returned  I 

A  patriot  vow'd ;  hi^  soul  for  Ireland  burn'd.  ■ 

01^  did  hifl  school matCis'  taunts  in  combat  end,  f 

And  hi^h  hiet  pltinti  with  one  Hibernian  friend, 
Who  long'd  hke  htm  for  manlmod,  to  aet  free 

Theii'  emf?rald  Inisfail  from  sea  Xo  sea,  fl 

With  army,  senate^  all  a  nation's  life^  H 

Copartner  in  the  great  woi'ld'B  gloiious  strtfej  H 

Peer  in  all  ju^ts,  gay  rival  in  each  race,  H 

lllustriouij,  firm,  in  her  pecubnt  place,  ■ 

The  ^'lorictj  and  the  griefs  of  Erin  fiU'd  V 

Heart  and  imagination.     How  be  thriird  I 

To  some  6no  hurp-note  of  her  antique  famc^  ^^^^ 

J  low,  to  her  ^tuHifd  woonda^  hiu  cheek  would  flame  I  ^^^H 

And  hearing  some  great  speaker,  on  a  day,  ^^^^ 

Whose  urgent  gvusp  held  thousand;!  under  sway  ^^^H 
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While  thus  he  ihunder'd, — '  Tie  for  slaves  alone 

To  live  without  a  coantry  of  their  own ! 

Alas  for  Ireland !  she  wboee  sons  are  bom 

The  wide  earth's  pity  and  pmad  England's  scorn, 

England  who^e  fraud  and  guilt  have  sunk  us  low. 

Speak,  Irishmen,  shall  this  be  always  so  ?* 

Judge  how  young  Lawrence  felt.     '  Like  a  young  fool,' 

His  guardian  growl'd,  and  shipp'd  him  baek  to  school. 

Not  such  was  he  at  Cambridge ;  for  he  found 
Thought's  new  horizons  daily  opening  round, 
While  History  spread  her  pictures  grave  and  vast; 
And  living  Britain  startled  him  at  last 
To  recognise  the  large  imperial  tone, 
And  all  the  grandeur  of  a  well-built  throne. 
O  joy,  a  part  in  England's  pride  to  claim, 
To  flush  with  triumph  in  her  force  and  fame, 
See  distant  powers  confess  with  wondering  awe 
Her  martial  strength,  her  majesty  of  law. 
And  every  child  of  hers  throughout  the  world 
Stand  safe  beneath  her  banner,  broad  unfurl'd ! 

A  beardless  Burke  of  college  parliament 
The  loyal  Lawrence  back  to  Ireland  went. 
On  visit  to  a  rich  relation's  house ; 
Where  boldly  to  Sir  Ulick  he  avows 
An  niter'd  mind,  and  sees  with  alter'd  sight 
Beckless  provincials,  hating  rule  and  right, 
Jiusy  for  mischief  without  aim  or  t»en8o. 
Their  politics  mere  factious  turbulenc*e. 
Drawn  this  and  that  way  by  the  word  or  nod 
Of  noisy  rogues  and  stealthy  men-of-(iod; 
And  checks  them  with  a  small  ideal  band 
AVho,  brothers,  round  the  British  Ensign  stand. 
To  face  rebellion.  Papistry,  and  crinie, 
AVith  staunchness  proved  in  many  u  i>crilous  time. 
At  twenty-one,  his  too  a  place  shall  hold 
With  names  ancestral  in  the  Lodge  enroU'd ; 
Or  thus  at  least  resolved  the  young  man,  eager- soul'd. 

I  then  knew  Lawrence  first,  and  could  descry 
Keen  intellect  and  generous  sympatliy 
In  every  look ;  life's  fountain  fresh  and  bright 
In  him,  for  one  man,  freely  sprang  to  light. 
Full  was  his  nostril,  sensitive  his  mouth. 
His  candid  brow  cai>aciou8  of  the  truth  ; 
Eyes,  good  Hibernian,  wannest  of  all  gra\>. 
Fervent  and  clear,  or  veil'd  in  thoughtful  haze ; 
Ijoeks  loosely  curling,  'twixt  a  black  and  brown: 
His  lips  and  chin,  though  but  in  boyhiKHl's  down. 
Were  sculptured  l>oldly,  to  confinn  the  fiice ; 
A  slender  tigure  swaye<l  with  careless  grace 
To  every  impulse,  every  varying  mood. 
Nothing  in  him  was  formal,  nothing  rude. 
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Tho  first  &TQ  minutes  rftnk'd  him  at  a  ffi^fnd. 
He  btilL  Vfiis.  new  iind  rare  at  tire  year^'  end. 

Gowna,  books,  dejjre^i*,  will  leave  a  fool  ft  fool, 
Hat  wit  19  be^t  when  wit  hnA  gone  to  school. 
In  biiay  leisure  'raid  thesa  doistera  ^fny, 
TbiH  young  raon  comtnuned  many  ft  happy  day 
With  thouj^hts  p^enuiul  of  tbti  mif^hty  dt-ad, 
Ta  which  hiEi  houI,  how  DfU'n^  whilst  he  read, 
Sprang  up  witLi  i^rt^etiug ;  nor,  iiL  prose  or  rhyme^ 
FiiilM  he  to  mark  the  Spirit  ot  the  Time ; 
Theu  wander'd  forth,  saw  Germany  and  Greece, 
Ftaoce^  fairer  Italy,  with  large  increase 
For  that  et^niLd  storebouaia  iu  tbo  mind ; 
Saw,  too,  earth  fl  younger  half,  i^vho^o  weat^m  ivmd 
"VVould  benr  attroAA  the  ^a,  if  wind  could  bear. 
To  Ireland  many  a  wish  aod  filial  praj'r. 
And  uovr  ho  treads  ai^iu  the  shan^rock  shor^, 
or  a|^e«  and  half  a  fyuitful  decMide  more; 
15y  ]H)ok8,  by  traveh  and  by  life  miLttired, 
With  words  less  rejidy,  insiglxt  more  asaured, 
A  Btudent  »till,  of  all  beneath  the  sun, 
Aud  wishing  good  to  Qudx,  and  wroufj  to  none* 
Hia  life,  iha  first  pteat  iinpuUtf  f^iUing  slut-k^ 
Has  now  begun  to  if^el  or  fear  a  lack. 
Unknown,  un4r(>aint-of  hitherto,  a  void, 
A  need  in  truth  tor  work ;  to  rise  employed 
Each  morning  light  on  some  pro^resstve  toil,. 
Itself  not  nil  inadequate,  the  toil 
And  clasp  for  ruby,  pearl,  and  diamond  hours. 
Or  say,  tlie  root  and  stem  for  life's  best  fiow^H- 
Public  ambitions  are  not  to  his  mind, 
His  nature's  proper  work  seems  hard  to  find, 
Grown  sick  of  London's  huge  and  flimsy  maze, 
polite,  luiuriou9,  inclTectual  days. 
But  no  such  turn  suspect  his  Kngliah  ^  iends; 
This  morning,  gay  Torn  St-anley's  lett  ^t  ends — 
'  Your  Blessed  Island  I  have  alao  seen. 
And  mucb  among  the  savage  natives  bectif 
And  semi-savage— that  is,  higb  and  low; 
Kot  unamusing  for  a  inontb  or  so ; 
But  fiiney  living  in  the  place! — take  caro 
And  don't  get  shot,  old  fellow,  whilst  youVe  there.* 
So  Stanley,     Meanwhile,  fain  are  othtir  some 
To  ki^ep  the  youth  in  Ireland,  now  he's  come. 

Greatly  his  friends  and  relatives  d^ire 
To  colour  staring  h\\ni  tht?  rich  young  Squire, 
With  vivid  streaks  of  orange,  to  dt^i^crlbo 
A  noble  chielWn  of  their  loyal  tribe, 
Tbat  in  sucb  war-paint  ho  may  lead  tbeir  van 
To  fight  the  county  with  a  fierce  Green  Man, 
Alas  I  they  find  this  iMoomfield  less  and  more 
Thau  \ived  in  their  philosophy  before; 
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Direct  and  frank  in  motive,  plan,  and  deed. 
Cautions  and  mild  in  theory  and  creed. 
There  fiiendlj,  here  reserved,  but  not  by  rule, 
Like  those  who  send  their  cordial  smile  to  school ; 
Cold  upon  interests  where  the  rest  grow  hot. 
Intent,  where  thej  have  never  given  a  thought ; 
Too  apt  to  lightly  leap  '  the  usual  course,' 
Turn,  look  about, — he  may  perliaps  do  worse ; 
He  visits  Phelim's  farm,  and  Pat's,  and  Mike's, 
And  questions  Pigot  more  than  Pigot  likes ; 
Each  tenant's  history  fain  would  understand. 
Examines  every  comer  of  his  land. 
Day  after  day  has  freely  seen  and  heard. 
But  of  his  general  thought  avows  no  word ; 
Perhaps,  in  secret,  striving  to  arrange 
Experiences  so  multiform  and  strange. 

Thus  much  of  Lawrence  Bloomfield,  on  his  way 
From  Croghan  Lodge,  this  bright  autumnal  day. 
Quickly,  by  turns,  and  slowly,  man  and  beast. 
To  where  Sir  Ulick  Harvey  spreads  the  feast. 
Twice,  a  well-arm 'd  ])ulice  patrol  he  met. 
Duly,  to  guard  the  dinner-party,  set. 

Beyond  the  dirty  town  an  Irish  mile. 
Thick  laurels  round  Sir  Ulick 's  gateway  smile; 
A  mail'd  arm  cut  on  either  pillar-stone 
Defends  the  Harvey  motto,  doubly  shown, 
Meis,  ut  placet,  utens  ;  gravel-spread. 
And  dusk  with  boughs  that  whisper  overhead, 
A  private  drive  at  every  turn  displays 
The  vista'd  purk  where  silky  cattle  graze. 
Through  clumps  of  flow'rs  and  greensward  sweeping  wide 
Unfolds  the  heavy  mansion's  front  of  pride. 
And  whirls,  if  such  felicity  be  yours. 
Your  chariot  to  the  hospitable  doors, 
Where  men  of  soft  address  and  portly  frame. 
As  if  in  rainbows  clad,  announce  your  name. 
Lisnamoy  House  can  see  far  summits  rise 
In  azure  bloom,  or  cold  on  misty  skies. 
Above  the  broad  plantation  set  to  screen 
Those  dismal  wastes  of  bog  that  stretch  between ; 
North  lies  the  Village,  showing  but  a  spire. 
As  humbly  conscious  of  the  haughty  Squire, 
Whose  Lady  visits  but  the  liector's  wife. 
Each  meaner  building  crouchant  for  its  life. 
Thick  stand  the  woods,  though  change  is  on  the  trees. 
Their  first  light  losses  borne  on  every  breeze. 
And  shut  from  view  a  thousand  vulgar  fields, 
"Whose  foison  groat  Sir  Ulick  s  gr;mdeur  yields. 
With  many  a  roof  of  thatch,  where  daily  toil 
Extorts  the  bread  of  man  from  earth's  dull  soil. 

'  This  must  be :  and  if  Toil  receive  his  bhare. 
Nor  Gather 'd  Power  be  selfish  and  unfair, 
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Toil  will  not  ^uf]^  Inheritance  or  Gain, 

The  part  whicili  thet?**  iu  manly  mood  auatain* 

Toil,  Poverty,  me  toleialilc  thingSj— 

Injustice  every  hunu'vn  spirit  wrings  j 

Thence  flows  tlie  bitter  stream  of  disi^iiUnt, 

For  him  that  earns  a  wag^e  or  pays  a  rent. 

As  thraiigh  the  [JiLlriot'fl  pulses^  who  must  fi;el 

Ilii?  country's  wounds  enkindle  fiery  zeal/ 

Thus  mcditiitcd  Bloomiield,  whib  his  liorHt^ 

Tarn'd  to  fainiliur  stahltjyaid  his  course. 

'  A  kind  jnwt  man  would  mal^e  th«  poor  his  fncnds. 

And  uae  hifl  rithca  for  no  privr»te  und^  ; 

Till  rich  and  poor,  harmoniously  ctJDJoint, 

Formed  alto,  haj^so,  in  :i  eountcrpoitit+ 

Jjut  ronld  he  po  in  this  Qistmcted  idle? 

Traditionary  wrongs  eaL^h  heart  defile* 

Received,  inflicted,  ranklingj  and  renew'd; 

All  passions  ahout  the  cries  of  ancient  feud ; 

(lod's  worship  is  the  pledjtye  of  endletwj  hate : 

'Who*  linking  class  with  cio^s,  these  venomu  con  ahate? 

Mow't  once  i  quit  the  glorious  world  of  drewna, 

JJegin,  where  all  ii  vile  confuijion  seem/t  ? 

I'eiohance  theso  Irisli  Captains,  view'd  aright, 

^>nstjvin  Jis  heat  they  may  an  ugly  fight* 

*  So  kt  them.     Til  interro^tc  the  Sphinx, 
And  llim  who  sleepsi  at  Phila?,  for  the  links 
Of  paiit  and  future ;  and  hehold  the  whiles 
Groat  dawns  and  hunscts  jnirror'd  in  the  Nile' 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

Often  events  by  chance  unexpectedly  come  to  pass  when  we  hare  ceased  to 
wish  or  hope  for  them. — Tsrkhce. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  ; 

Sach  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss.— Shakspkau. 


T^HE  marriage  was  rather  hurried 
-*•  on  after  everybody  s  consent 
and  approval  had  been  thus  cor- 
dially given.  It  was  already  late 
in  the  season,  and  Lord  Medway 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  let 
so  unimportant  a  circumstance  in- 
terfere with  his  grouse  shooting. 
So,  during  the  month  or  six  weeks 
claimed  by  lawyers  and  dress- 
makers, his  lordship  took  himself 
off  to  Cowes  ;  and  Laura  did  a 
pretty  little  bit  of  self-sacrifice 
very  chcivp,  by  giving  up  her  yacht- 
ing, the  miseries  of  which— fi)r  she 
suffered  intensely  from  sea-sickness 
— she  was  in  the  habit  of  enduring 
yearly  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  So  *  ihirling  Med- 
way' was  suffered  to  go  to  Cowes 
alone,  and  she  remained  in  Lonth)n 
in  order  to  superintend  the  trous- 
seau, and  i)resi(ie  over  the  arran^jje- 
mcnts  generally.  Presents,  congra- 
tulations, and  profuse  orders  to 
milliners  and  dress-makers  gave 
her  a  kind  of  occupation  for  which 
she  was  eminently  fitted  ;  and  tlie 
marria;^'e  ])repardtions  were  con- 
ducteil  with  an  anhmr  of  devotion 
which  Would  not  have  l)cen  mis- 
placed if  the  whole  future  liappi- 
ness  of  the  bride  had  <K'pended  on 
the  richness  of  her  silks  ami  the 
fineness  of  her  embroiileries. 

15ut  how  fared  it  meanwhile 
with  those  prospects  of  happiness  I 
Not  so  well  asmi;;ht  be.  Catherine 
was  anytliing  rather  than  a  senti- 
mental youii*;  lady,  but  she  was 
deeply  ni  love,  with  the  whole 
force  of  a  true  and  lovin;,'  wtuiian's 
heart.  »Slie  had  never  Iriltered 
away  her  feelings  in  transient 
fancies  or  unmeaning  fiirt;itions. 
Adrian  J/Iistran^^'  was  tlie  «>nly 
man  in  the  world  for  wlnmi  she 
bad  ever  experienced  even  a  pass- 


ing preference,  and  to  him  she  had 
given  her  whole  wealth  of  affec- 
tion. She  knew  that  it  was  not 
so  with  him,  and  she  could  not 
help  feeling  tliat  there  was  a  great, 
to  her  it  ap()eared  a  humiliating^, 
difference  bKetween  the  love  which 
filled  her  whole  being  for  him,  and 
that  which  an  unerring  instinct 
told  her  lie  entertained  fur  her. 

There  was  but  too  much  of  truth 
in  her  misgivings.  From  the  mo- 
ment in  which  Adrian  had  been 
le<l  to  s})eak  to  her  of  love,  the 
image  of  Lilian  revived  in  his 
memory,  haunting  him  by  day  and 
night  like  an  accusing  spirit. 
Vainly  did  he  bring  all  the  most 
]>otent  exorcisnLs  he  could  com- 
mand to  C(mjure  the  i>ale  phanUmi; 
vaiidy  did  he  teach  his  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  Catherine, 
her  beauty  and  her  love.  While 
in  her  society,  ho  could  forget  the 
haunting  memories  that  tortured 
him  in  the  sweet  and  subtle  iu- 
fiuence  she  exenised  over  his  feel- 
ings ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
hiiiiselt  alone,  than  menioryavenged 
herself  for  her  temporary  dele;it,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  thoughts  of 
Lilian. 

In  this  resj)ect  he  must  have 
l)een  very  unlike  the  geiiendity  of 
men,  ami  it  mi;;ht  l>e  well  if  there 
were  more  like  him.  liuw  many 
in  his  poMtion,  the  «)bji^*t  of 
tendere.st  afi'eetion  to  a  loving  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  t>n  the  eve 
of  in:irria;:e  with  her,  wouhl  in- 
dulge at  all  in  the  inennveiiient 
exeicise  of  rrtro>pectii>n  ;  4»ril  they 
did  M>,  Would  lint  ^ee  s«»me  ^weet 
8«»rn)wlul  lace  rise  up  Wfon-  their 
min'i's  eye,  which  was  not  ihiit  of 
the  lady  of  their  vows  I  l»o  yuu 
think  we  could  find  many  such 
happy,  heari-whule  bridcgruoms,  if 
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we  searclied  diligently  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun? 
Well  for  them  if  the  poor,  almost 
forgotten  face  is  not  reproacliful  as 
well  as  sad  in  its  expression  ;  well, 
also,  if  the  vision  comes  alone,  and 
does  not  form  one  of  a  sorrowful 
l)rocession,  like  that  which  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  spirit-haunted 
Hi  chard  to  frenzy  on  the  eve  of 
Boswortli,  with  the  ominous  chant, 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow. 

So  perliaps  Adrian  L'Estrange 
Avas  more  to  be  pitied  and  less  to 
be  blamed  than  many  who  carry  a 
brave  front  to  the  world,  and  let 
the  waters  of  Lethe  obliterate  the 
little  trembling  footmarks  on  their 
heart's  past  history.  The  worst  of 
it  to  him  was,  that  he  had  put  so 
much  of  earnestness  into  his  first 
hapless  love,  that  he  had  but  a 
l)ittance  left  wherewith  to  recom- 
l)ense  the  full,  pure,  beautiful  affec- 
tion that  Catherine  bestowed  upon 
him  so  freely.  Most  men  would 
liavc  considered  this  amply  suffi- 
cient, and  would  have  taken  her, 
her  beauty,  her  fortune,  and  her 
love,  as  the  just  tribute  to  their 
own  transcendent  merits.  But  poor 
Adrian,  with  all  his  faults,  was  of 
a  different  stamp  from  these.  He 
could  not  quietly  take  all  that 
Catherine  liad  to  give  him,  and 
feel  that  she  was  well  repaid  by 
the  empty  shell  of  a  heart  whicn 
had  poured  out  all  its  fulness  for 
another.  And  thus  the  hours  they 
l)assed  together  as  aflianced  lovers 
were  not  so  brightly  happy  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  He  often  felt 
self -reproachful  and  ill  at  ease, 
sometimes  absent  and  cold,  and 
Catherine  s  instinct  warned  her  of 
this  ;  so  that  both  felt  wretched  at 
times,  while  carefully  feigning  hap- 
piness and  contentment  to  etvch 
other.     A  bad  beginning. 

But  still  the  marriage  prepara- 
tions went  on  as  though  all  were 
as  ])right  and  orderly  in  the  heart 
of  the  bride  as  in  her  outward 
adornments.  Only  one  untoward 
incident  occuiTed.  The  wedding- 
veil  was  sent  home  one  evening 
while  Adrian  was  present,  and 
being  called  on  by  Lady  Medway, 
whose  gift  it  was,  to  admire  it,  he 


declared  that  he  wjis  utterly  igno- 
rant of  such  matters  in  the  abstract, 
and  threw  it  over  Catiierine's  head, 
where  it  certainly  showed  to  great 
advantage,  half  concealing  and 
half  heightening  the  beauty  of  the 
soft  complexion  and  lovely  eyes  it 
covered.  But  Lady  Med  way's  super- 
stitious feelings  took  fright  at  this 
very  irregular  proceeding. 

*  Good  heavens,  Adrian !  what 
are  you  doing?  Take  it  off  this 
instant.  Don't  you  know  that 
nothing  is  so  unlucky  as  for  a 
bride  to  put  on  her  wedding-veil 
before  the  day  ?  And  for  you,  of 
allpeople,  to  put  it  on  her  !' 

Catherine,  laughing,  tried  to 
disengage  herself  from  the  deli- 
cate folds  ;  and  Adrian,  convinced 
by  the  number  of  notes  of  admira- 
tion which  Lady  Medway  contrived 
to  express  in  the  horror-stricken 
tone  of  her  voice  that  he  must 
have  done  something  very  prepos- 
terous, did  his  best  to  help  her. 
Between  them,  they  managed  to 
entangle  the  lace  in  Adrian's 
watch-chain ;  and  as  he  moved 
away,  leaving  the  veil  in  Cathe- 
rine s  hand,"  it  tore,---a  long,  long 
rentj  not  to  be  repaired  without 
leaving  visible  marks  of  the  mis- 
chief. 

Laura  screamed  and  hid  her 
eyes,  and  even  Catherine  turned 
rather  pale.  Following  so  imme- 
diately on  what  had  been  said,  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  circumstance; 
but  they  laughed  it  off,  and  Lady 
Medway  made  quite  a  heroic  effort 
to  receive  Adrian's  apologies  with 
a  good  grace. 

Superstitions  —  the  old  world- 
believed  follies  which  we  imbibe 
somehow  in  our  childhood,  and 
never  forget,  while  so  much  that  it 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
remember  is  forgotten — are  some- 
times sources  of  great  discomfort ; 
and  Catherine  often  dwelt  on  this 
trifle  of  evil  omen  in  after  days. 

It  wanted  but  a  week  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  marriage,  when  an- 
other annoying  circumstance  oc- 
curred, Catherine's  maid  fell  ill, 
and  it  was  evident  at  once  that  she 
would  be  quite  unable  to  attend 
her  mistress  on  her  wedding-tour. 

Laura  was  in  despair;  a  very 
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little  sufficed,  on  her  o^vll  showing, 
to  reduce  her  to  this  state  of 
mind. 

'  My  poor  dai-lin^/  she  said  to 
Catherine,  *  wliat  wUl  you  do  ]  You 
know  that  you  s1k)u1c1  have  Anas- 
tasie,  and  be  a  million  times  wel- 
come to  her,  but  what  sfujiUd  I 
do  in  the  Higldands  without  some- 
body who  knows  my  ways?* 

*Dtm't  think  of  it/  answered 
Catherine.  *  Mrs.  Harrison,  I  know, 
was  anxious  to  recommend  some- 
body to  me,  for  she  asked  jwor 
Stepiiens  the  other  day  if  she  was 
to  remain  or  not.  I  will  go  to  her, 
for  I  would  Uike  lier  recommenda- 
tion as  reiulily  as  any  one  &* 

Mrs.  Harrison,  7^r  parentlt^ses, 
was  formerly  housekeeper  to  Cathe- 
rine's mother,  and  was  now  settled 
in  London,  in  business  as  a  dress- 
maker, and  extensively  emi)loyed 
on  the  trousseau. 

The  result  of  Catherine's  inquiry 
was  that  *the  young  person,*  as 
Mrs.  Harrison  called  her,  was  de- 
sired to  come  to  Grosvenor-square 
on  the  following  day ;  and  a  nale 
young  woman,  dressetl  in  uec]) 
mourning,  came  at  the  «ip]>ointed 
time. 

»She  had  a  little  dog  with  her, 
which  composed  itself  on  the  door- 
mat in  the  liall  with  a  (piiet,  self- 
])ossessed  air,  which  disarmed  all 
objections  on  the  part  of  thejjorter, 
who  was  about  to  suggest  that  it 
should  remain  outside.  The  young 
woman  iissurcd  him  tliat  it  would 
not  move  till  her  return. 

She  had  not  left  it  for  more  than 
:i  few  minutes,  when  Adrian  called 
jit  the  (KM)r  to  leave  a  note  for 
Catherine.  At  the  lirst  sound  of 
hi.s  voice,  the  little  creature  jumpetl 
up,  anil  rushing  between  the  legs 
oi  the  startled  purler,  frisked  round 
Adrian,  witli  barks,  and  cries,  and 
tail  wai^gin^s,  and  every  tleiuon- 
^t  rat  ion  of  excessive  joy  tliat  a 
little  (log  can  make. 

*\Vhy,  Fanny,  jMuir  Fainiy  T  ex- 
claimed Adrian  ;  *  where  on  earth 
have  you  Ci>nie  fnmi  f 

*A  young  i)ers4in  left  the  dog  in 
the  hall,  sir,  when  .**he  went  ui»- 
htairs  to  see  iIi.Hs  Vernon.' 

Adrian  pushetl  {tast  the  man  and 
rushed  u]>stairs.    In  the  drawing- 


room    he    found    Lady    Mcdway  • 
alone ;    the    folding    doors   were 
closed. 

'Where  is  Cathennef  he  in- 
quired, abruptly,  taking  no  heed  of 
Laura's  outstretched  hand. 

'  In  my  sittini;-ro<)m,  with  a  girl 
who  is  come  to  be  hired  instead  of 
Stephens  ;  but  what  is  the  matter, 
Adrian  1  has  anything  hapi>encil  f 

*Lady  Medway,  I  must  see  that 
girL  l5o,  for  mercv's  sake,  mako 
some  excuse  and  call  her  here.  I 
7nust  see  her  directly.' 

*  Why,  what  w  tJie  matter  T 
'The  matter  only  is,  tliat  unless 

you  Cim  contrive  that  I  should  see 
the-  the  i)erson  who  Lswith  Cathe- 
rine at  once,  I  must  go  to  her,  and 
perhai)s  there  may  be  a  scene. 
Lady  Medway,  for  pity's  sake,  make 
some  excuse  to  get  her  away  from 
Catherine.' 

Laura,  puzzled,  and  halfofren<le<1, 
was  yet  so  impressed  by  Adrian's 
manner,  as  to  feel  compelled  t;» 
obey  his  wishes ;  but  just  as  she 
was  moving  towards  the  tloor,  it 
partly  o[)ened,  and  the  face  of  a 
young  girl  appeared. 

Adrian  I /hist  range  starte<l  up 
with  a  suppressed  e.xclaination.  ami 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  out  at 
the  house. 

liefore  I^ady  Metlway  Jiatl  by  any 
means  recovered  fn>m  her  extreme 
astonishment,  Catherine  came  in, 
full  of  interest  about  the  yt>uiig 
wcmian  who  had  ju>t  left  her. 

*  1  wish  you  Iiadseen  her.  l^iura : 
she  is  such  a  nice  creature,  ijuiet 
and  ladylike,  an<l  so  jiretty.  Sliu 
is  an  orphan,  oblige* I  to  earn  her 
living,  but  hlie  has  eviiK-ntly  been 
brou;;ht  up  like  a  lady,  ami  is  one. 
h)he  told  me  that  liarrist»n  know.^ 
idl  alM)Ut  her  ;  but  she  apiu  are  I 
very  unwilling  to  speak  «if  liersi-li', 
and  as  IIarriM)n  reconimenii.'*  lier 
so  warmly,  I  may  safely  en;:.i^e  her 
without  lurther  iniiuiry  ;  iknui  you 
think  sof 

Liiura  had  been  com|K»ing  her 
r<mnlenance,  and  endeavouring  to 
lcM»k  unconcerned  while  Catherine 
sjMjke,  aini  now  stiid  carelessly, 

*  I  think  1  hatl  a  glimpse  ut  iifr  ; 
did  she  not  come  to  the  fol  iing 
dt>or  r 

'  Yes  ;  .>he  mistoitk  the  way  out. 
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and  came  into  the  other  room  in- 
stead of  going  down  the  passage ; 
is  she  not  pretty  f 

*  I  didn't  notice  her  much,  dearest. 
Have  you  positively  engaged  her  V 

*She  is  to  call  again  to-morrow; 
she  wished  me  to  see  Harrison  be- 
fore I  decided,  but  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  her,  and  think  I  have 
been  very  lucky.' 

Catherine  would  have  been  sur- 
l)rised  had  she  caught  the  pitying, 
sorrowful  look  which  Lady  Med- 
way  gave  her  as  she  spoke :  bat 
she  niiide  no  other  reply,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  an  inward  reso- 
lution to  see  Harrison  without  loss 
of  time,  and  arrive  somehow  or 
other  at  the  truth  concerning  the 
'  young  person/  and  her  connexion 
witli  Adrian  L'Estrange. 

Meanwhile,  Adrian  had  dashed 
downstairs,  and  stationed  himself 
at  the  corner  of  the  square,  eagerly 
watching  Lord  Medway's  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened, 
and  the  little  dog  ran  down  the 
steps,  followed  by  a  slight  figure  in 
black.  Adrian  let  her  walk  on  for 
a  few  paces,  and  then  followed  her 
till  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
house. 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  at  a 
cnjssing,  and  he  came  quietly  up 
behind  her. 

*  Ixachel,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
Eachel  Denborough  turned  rounds 

and  with  difficulty  repressed  a 
scream.  She  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  could  scarcely  articulate. 

'  I  never  .thought  to  see  you 
again,'  she  murmured;  *and  it  is 
too  late  now.  Let  me  go  my  way, 
Adrian ;  it  must  be  far  enough 
from  yours  for  ever.' 

Adrian's  only  answer  was  to  take 
her  liand,  and  place  it  on  his  arm. 

'  Do  not  think  that  I  am  going 
to  lose  sight  of  you,  llachel.  God 
knows  how  long  and  earnestly  I 
have  sought  you ;  and  now  we 
must  Tiot  part  till  you  have  told 
nicalL'     ^ 

rerceiving  that  the  poor  girl  was 
ovcrwiielmcd  with  agitation,  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak  or  stand. 
Adrian  hailed  a  passing  cab,  ana 
placincj  her  in  it,  seated  himself  by 
her  side. 

'  V/here  to,  please  V 


*  Oh,  anywhere.    Shoreditch.' 
*Vcll,'  soliloquised  the  cabman, 

as  he  resumed  his  place  on  the  box, 
*  if  I  vo«  ilispodged  to  go  anyvheres 
with  a  young  woman  by  way  of  a 
lark,  I  wouldn't  choose  the  "  Eastern 
Counties  "  by  no  manner  of  means.' 

Rachel  sank  back  in  the  comer 
and  sobbed  piteously. 

'One  word,  for  mercy's  sake,' 
said  Adrian.  *  Rachel,  do  not  keep 
me  in  this  torturing  suspense. 
Where  is  Lilian  f 

*  Lost  —  dead  —  oh,  worse  than 
dead !    Lily,  my  Lily  1' 

Adrian  seized  the  poor  girl's 
hands  in  a  grasp  of  which  he  knew 
not  the  strength. 

*  Rachel,  you  must  compose  your- 
self and  speak  to  me  at  once.  What 
do  you  mean  by  those  terrible 
words  f 

Rachel  sat  up  and  released  her 
hands.  Then  she  looked  fixedly  at 
him  for  a  moment. 

*  Lily  is  mad !'  she  said,  in  a 
harsh,  unnatural  voice. 

*  Mad !  oh,  my  God  .'—and  your 
father]' 

*He  is  dead— he  poisoned  him- 
self, after  he  and  the  other  between 
them  had  driven  Lily  mad.  And 
now  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell 
you.  Let  me  go.'  Rachel  spoke 
these  words  with  a  stony  indiflfe- 
rence. 

Adrian  looked  at  his  poor  com- 
panion, almost  hoping  that  hers 
was  the  brain  which  had  given 
way;  it  seemed  too  dreadful  to 
hear  such  words  uttered  in  that 
cold,  passionless  tone.  But  there 
was  nothing  like  insanity  in  the 
fixed  gaze  that  met  his.  An  un- 
utterable sadness,  a  despairing 
melancholy  sat  on  her  pale  features, 
but  their  stony  calm  was  only  the 
result  of  a  strong  effort  at  self- 
command.  There  was  no  altema- 
native  for  her  between  a  stoic 
affectation  of  indifference  to  her 
sorrows,  and  the  wild  self-abandon- 
ment of  utter  misery  ;  but  it  was 
too  evident  that  she  had  merely 
stated  the  truth.  A  pang  of  agony 
shot  through  Adrian's  heart. 

*  Rachel,  dear  Rachel,  have  pity 
on  me,  and  tell  me  all.  What  has 
happened  ?  how  are  you  reduced  to 
this   forlorn  condition?  my  poor 
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Eacliel,  how  you  must  have  suf- 
fered r 

*  Suffered !  oh  Gixi  !  how  much 
indeed !  and  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  all !  Had  it  not  been  for 
your  forgetfulneas,  your  crud 
trifling,  your  barbarous  Hilence — 
Let  nie  go,  Adrian  L'Kstrange,  I 
cannot  breathe  while  I  am  near  you.' 

81ie  tried  to  unfasten  the  door 
of  the  cab  with  her  nervous,  sliaking 
hands.  Adrian  kid  his  uj)on  tliem 
gently. 

*  Kiichel,  you  must  listen  to  me. 
Some  baneful  influence  has  been 
exerted  to  separate  us;  I  have 
never  forgotten  you  or  Lily.  I 
wrote  often,  urgently,  imploringly, 
to  you  both,  and  never  obtained  a 
single  word  from  either.  After  my 
father  recovered  from  a  severe 
accident  which  bofel  him  on  the 
very  day  of  my  return  to  England, 
I  went  to  Alainville  and  did  all  I 
exmld  to  trace  you  out.  Madame 
B<mtcmp8  told  me  enough  to  show 
me  that  we  were  the  victims  of 
some  clever  ccmsjnracy,  and  with 
the  slight  clue  she  was  able  to 
afford,  1  sought  you  in  Paris — too 
late,  Jlachel,  only  a  few  days  too 
late!  Lilian,  I  found,  had  been 
given  by  a  vain  form  of  marriage, 
to  some  (me  calling  himself  also 
Dubois.* 

*  You  know  who  he  is,  of  coursef 
interrupted  Itachel :  *  you  know 
him  well  are  you  really  ignorant 
of  his  dealings  with  us  f 

*  On  my  life,  T  neither  know  who 
he  is,  nor  have  I  the  sli;:htest  clue 
to  the  mystery  that  has  surroinided 
you  ever  since  we  jarted.  \ht  you 
really  think  mo  such  :i  rold-hearted 
villain,  Kacli(>I  t  What  can  1  say 
to  make  yjju  bolicvc  mc  f 

*  I  will  lu'litve  y(»u,'  liachel  an- 
sweriMl,  t^mclicd  by  tlie  j  profound 
earnestness  with  wliicli  ht^  spoke  ; 
*  though  I  have  in<lei''l  luul  i-juise 
to  sjiy  that  all  nun  are  liars,  [ 
will  try  to  bclicw  that  vm  are 
true.  If  any  thill;:  c<r.:lil  ;rivc  me 
comfort  in  this  wuiiil,  ii  wnul.i  be 
to  know  tliat  you  wire  n»>t  tlcli)»e- 
rately  false  in  Lil/  —  it  woulil 
alnmst  take  the  stain  of  iilnod 
t'ntni  my  soul,  guilty  as  I  have  ivcr 
felt  of  allowing  your  intimacy 
with  her.' 


'  Believe  it,  then,  fully  and  freely. 
I  swear  to  jrou  that  my  dearest 
hopes  of  happiness  were  centred  in 
her,  and  when  she  «eemed  ]o:>t  to 
me  for  ever,  I  mourned  ft»r  her  as 
for  my  most  precious  treasure.  Rut 
tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what  has 
lLam)ened  to  her,  and  who  is  the 
villain  who  must  account  to  me 
for  the  niin  of  the  happiness  of  us 
both  V 

*  A  villain,  indeed  ;  but  is  it  ikw- 
sible  that  you  do  tiot  know  it  was 
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^lerrejKjnt  I'  exclaimed 
Adrian,  in  amazement.  *  1  did  not 
even  know  that  he  was  aware  of 
your  existence.  I  never  heard  him 
utter  your  mime.' 

*  He  has  l>een  our  eWl  genius,' 
siiid  llachelj  bitterly.  *1  tiruily 
believe  that  it  was  he  who  first  led 
my  unliajipy  father  to  embark  in 
those  wihl  speculatitms  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  and  disgrace. 
For  some  years  1  know  he  pro- 
iited  immensely  l»y  their  success; 
and  when  at  last  the  bubble  burst, 
Jiml  a  large  sum  of  money  behmg- 
ing  to  him  went  with  the  rest,  he 
turned  upon  my  p<K»r  father,  and 
persecuted  him  with  relentless 
cmelty.  And,  to  cri»wn  all,  he 
bn»ke  Lily's  heart,  and  drove  her 
mad!\ 

Adrian  L'Estrange  clenched  his 
hands.  *Tell  me  how  T  he  mut- 
teriHJ. 

*  It  is  a  long  storv.  To  make 
yoii  understand  it  all,  I  must  go 
back  —  far  back,  int<»  the  ha]»])y 
i»ast,  wiiicli  now  .sueins  to  me  a 
land  of  dreams,  ihit  1  »>houl<l  like 
vou  to  know  all;  for  I  begin  to 
liclieve,  Adrian,  that  I  have  done 
y(ai  great  wn»ng  in  my  thoughts, 
an«I  it  will  Ik'  some  atonement  if  I 
can  now  make  all  clear  !<•  you, 
though  it  is  too  late.  When  we 
were  ri<-li,  an* I  i>n»sperMus,  aiKi 
happy,  as  we  were  I'»r  the  first 
twenty  years  nf  my  life  we  HwhI 

in  alai\.e  c«iui!iry  place  in >liire, 

and  entiTcd  int'»  ;;ll  tlie  i:aitty  nf 
tin-  nei','hl)ourhiMi  1.  \\\-  ha'i  Gene- 
ra 11  y  a  li'iuse-full  of  Lrue-t^,  and 
e>pccially  in  the  >li'i..tin;:  M.i>on, 
and  at  ( 'liri>inias  linu*.  Thr  year 
that  Lily  was  M-ventetn,  F  was  en- 
L'agwl  to  be  married  to  une  whom 
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I  loved  very  dearly ;  and  though  I 
always  tried  to  act  the  part  of  a 
mother  by  my  darling  Bister— we 
lost  our  own  mother  when  we 
were  both  children— I  fear,  I  fear, 
.  my  thoughts  were  too  much  given 
to  him^  and  I  was  not  watchful 
enough  over  her,  the  sweet,  inno- 
cent child,  just  entering  on  her 
woman's  life.  Darcy  Fierrepont 
was  staying  with  us  then ;  he  was 
often  in  the  house  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  I  always  thought  he 
looked  on  Lily  as  a  child :  for  he 
appeared  to  treat  her  as  ne  had 
always  done.  He  was  very  fond 
of  her,  and  admired  her,  as  who 
would  not?  but  the  thought  of 
anything  else  never  entered  my 
mind.  One  day,  while  I  was  dress- 
ing for  dinner,  Lilv  came  flying 
into  my  room,  with  her  cheeks  in 
a  flame,  and  throwing  herself  into 
my  arms,  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  By  dint  of  soothing  and 
petting  her,  I  got  her  to  speak  at 
last.  Mr.  Fierrepont  had  been 
very  rude,  very  msolent  to  her, 
she  said ;  he  came  into  our  little 
morning  room,  where  I  had  left 
her  not  long  before,  and  after  a 
few  absurd  speeches^  told  her  he 
wanted  her  to  be  his  wife.  She 
laughed,  and  said, ''  a  woman  might 
not  marry  her  grandfather,"  think- 
ing it  was  only  a  bad  joke ;  but  he 
got  very  angry,  called  her  a  pro- 
voking little  cat,  and  as  she  ffot 
up  to  leave  the  room,  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  held  her 
fast.  Then  she  got  angry  too,  and 
flung  from  him,  and  tola  him  to 
remember  that  cats  could  scratch. 
He  followed  her,  saying  he  liked 
her  better  than  ever  when  she  was 
in  a  passion,  and  that  whatever  she 
might  say  or  do,  she  should  be  his 
wife  some  dav  or  other.  And  then 
— oh  how  Lily  sobbed  as  she  told 
a,^ ! — he  tlirew  his  arm  round  her 
again,  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times 
before  she  could  release  herself. 
She  flew  upstairs  to  me  as  soon  as 
she  got  away  from  him ;  and  when 
she  iiad  told  me  all,  I  had  a  world 
of  trouble  to  soothe  and  pacifjr  her. 
She  refused  to  go  down  to  dmner, 
and  declared  that  she  would  never 
leave  her  room  till  Mr.  Fierrepont 
was  out  of  the  house.     At  last,  I 


was  obli^  to  speak  ta  mj  fiither. 
He  astonished  me  by  the  light  way 
in  which  he  treated  the  whole 
thing,  laughed  at  Lily,  and  called 
her  a  little  vixen,  and  said  that 
most  girls  would  jump  at  such  a 
husband  as  Rerrepont.  However, 
by  his  representations  the  man 
was  persuaded  to  apologize  to  Lily 
for  his  behaviour.  I  shall  never 
fotget  how  lovely  the  .darling  was 
as  she  stood,  quite  pale  and  still, 
to  listen  to  his  words,  or  the  wither- 
ing scorn  of  the  look  she  cast  on 
him  as  he  ceased.  He  looked  at 
her,  too,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  away,  andl  saw  him  set  Ids 
teeth  and  clench  his  hands  as  he 
did  so.  I  believe  that  he  then 
swore  in  his  evil  heart  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  innocent  child  indio 
had  humbled  him ;  and  piously  has 
he  kept  the  vow  1 

'It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
the  storm  burst  which  ndned  all 
our  lives.  I  was  so  bewildered 
with  my  own  share  of  the  nosenr, 
that  I  can  tell  you  little  about  it 
I  believe  it  was  by  Mr.  Pierreponf  s 
assistance  that  we  got  away  to 
France,  with  apassport  in  the  name 
of  Dubois.  We  wandered  about 
for  some  time  in  smidl  towns  and 
villages,  and  at  last  settkd  in  the 
cfaiteau  de  Belief or^ 

*  There,  our  life,  thousdi  mono- 
tonous and  dreary,  mifl^thave been 
endurable,  but  for  the  habife  of 
drinking  which  grew  6n  my  poor 
unhmpv  father,  and  increased  to  a 
fearful  height  It  makes  me  shud- 
der even  now,  though  I  have  since 
gone  through  so  much  that  was 
worse,  to  remember  the  scenes  I 
have  had  there  with  him.  I  always 
sent  lily  away,  and  pretended  we 
had  business  to  attend  to;  but  I 
dared  not  leave  him  alone  in  his 
furious  fits.  I  need  not  recal 
their  horrors.  He  is  gone  now 
where  all  his  temptation  and  misery 
is  known,  as  well  as  his  fimlts,  and 
may  Qod  be  merciful  to  him  and 
all  of  us !  I  .should  not  have 
alluded  to  the  subject,  except  that 
t^  fatal  habit  of  drink  hacl  much 
to  do,  I  am  sure,  with  all  our  after 
misery,  and  led  to  his  terrible 
death.' 

'  Tell  me  aU,  dear  Bachel ;  let  it 
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be  some  comfort  to  you  to  speak  of 
your  sufferings  to  a  brother.  Kvery 
word  you  siiy  goes  to  my  heart,' 
said  Adrian. 

'  It  w  a  comfort  to  me,'  answered 
the  jmor  girl,  turning  her  sad  eyes 
to  his  face  of  sympathy ;  *  I  feel 
that  now  I  liave  begun  to  soeak  of 
what  has  never  passed  my  lips  be- 
fore, some  of  the  heavy  weight  is 
lifted  off  my  heart.  Well,  after  we 
had  been  some  months  at  Belle- 
foret,  I  saw  one  day  in  the  news- 
paper, that— that  he  whose  wife  I 
ought  to  have  been  long  before 
then,  had  married  another  woman. 
[  did  not  know  till  that  moment 
that  I  had  had  any  ho]>e  left  in  my 
heart  that  he  would  be  true  to  me 
in  spite  of  all ;  but  I  felt  it  then, 
by  tne  intolerable  agony  it  gave 
me  when  it  wfis  crushed  at  once, 
and  for  ever.  I  was  ill  for  a  time, 
and  oh  that  it  liad  been  God's  will 
to  mve  me  rest ! 

'However,  I  lived  through  that, 
as  through  other  trials;  and  for 
Lily's  sake,  I  tried  to  be  cheerful. 
Then  we  met  you— oh,  Adrian,  you 
know  that  we  never  sought  you — 
you  know  that  I  tried  to  preserve 
my  precious  sister  from  the  misery 
that  had  wrecked  my  own  life! 
You  sought  us — you  would  not  be 
repulsed — ^you  won  that  dear  trea- 
sure, and ' 

*  And  God  i^  my  witness  that  I 
would  have  guarded  it  with  my 
life!'  groaned  Adrian. 

*  ^lay  be  -  -  but  what  could  we 
think/when  you  left  us  ostensibly 
to  ask  your  fathers  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  l-iily,  and  days 
grew  into  weeks,  and  weeks  intti 
months,  and  after  your  firat  letter, 
written  the  day  of  your  arrival  in 
Englan<l,  not  one  single  word  ever 
reached  us  from  yt>u  f 

'It  must  have  been  his  doing, 
the  villain  I  My  father  must  have 
betrayed  my  contidencc,  thoiivrh  1 
cannot  and  will  not  believe  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
iwse  advantage  that  must  have  been 
taken  <»f  it.  Tierrepont  left  his 
own  house,  where  my  father  wa-^ 
carried  after  his  a(»i«leiit,  on  the 
very  day  after  my  return  t«»  I'.ng- 
land.  an<l  was  absent  for  months,  I 


know  not  liow  long.  He  nm/.t  Iiave 
intercepted  our  letters.' 

*  Most  probably ;  and  intleed  it 
seems  the  only  way  to  account  for 
your  never  hearing  either  fr.un 
Lily  or  me.  She  wrote  to  you  three 
times — jKK^r  darling,  it  was  her 
only  pleasure — before  we  began  t^i 
think  it  strange  tliat  no  letter  ea!ne 
fri>m  you.  Then  by  my  advice  she 
waited — three  h^ng,  wear>',  miser- 
able weeks!  At  last  Lily's  i»ride 
broke  down.  She  said  .*4he  knew 
you  must  be  ill,  tliat  some  accident 
had  befallen  you,  and  she  nuist  and 
would  write  again.  We  waited — 
oh,  how  anxiously  ! — for  an  answer 
to  this  letter ;  and  the  very  day  that 
we  thought  one  might  come,  wc 
were  sitting  togetiier  in  the  twi- 
light, while  my  father  was  aslce]i 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  riNim, 
when  Lisette  came  in  and  said  a 
gentleman  was  at  the  door  askins 
for  Monsieur  Dubois.  Lilystartra 
up.  Hushing  all  over. 

'"Oh,  Lisette,  is  it V  she 

said  ;  but  Lisette  shook  her  head. 

'*^ Quite  another, mademoiselle;  a 
fine  man.  with  a  grand  presence, 
but  much  older  than  Monsieur 
L'Etranger." 

' "  Oh,  l^ichel,  perhaps  it  is  his 
father,*'  Lily  whisi>cred,  growing 
reil  and  ]Kile  by  turns ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  stranger,  tired  of  wait- 
ing, walked  in.  It  was  Darcy 
J^ierreiMmt.  Lily  hid  her  face,  and 
burst  into  bitter  tears  of  disap- 
]M>intment.  The  Found  i»f  his  en- 
trance roused  my  father,  who  stood 
starinc:  At  him  in  silence,  shaking 
in  every  limb,  while  i  thought 
only  of  my  )>oor  sister,  and  knelt 
beside  her  to  soothe  and  comfort 
lur. 

' "'  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  cheer- 
ful reception,*'  he  said,  coolly,  as  if 
he  lia<l  l>een  an  invitnl  guest. 
*•  Here  have  1  ci»:ne  to  the  end  of 
the  World  to  see  you,  l)enbon»ugh, 
in  this  vile  weather,  and  neithvr 
you  nor  the  vnuiii:  ladies  give  me 
ai  wi»rd  t)f  weleoiae. ' 

* "  I  must  know  your  t  mmd  l)e- 
fore  1  can  w  i- 1  come  you,"  said  my 
father,  without  moving. 

'**My  ernin.l  is  s.mi:i  toM,"  he 
an-'.vereil.    *'  I  le.irned  by  acciiicnt 
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tliat  you  were  living  here;  and 
being  in  Paris,  without  any  par- 
ticular occupation,  I  determined  to 
pay  you  a  visit  unannounced,  as  I 
used  to  do  in  the  old  times.  '  I  fan- 
cied you  might  not  be  inclined  to 
receive  company ;  but  an  old  friend 
can  never  be  out  of  place,  I  hope, 
and  I  have  made  arrangements  to 
stay  here  for  a  few  days  at  least." 

'  "  We  live  very  simply,"  I  said, 
as  my  father  made  no  eflfort  to 
speak.  "  We  are  not  in  any  way 
prepared  to  receive  guests." 

*  "  Oh,  I  shall  be  easily  satisfied ; 
you  can  put  me  anjrwhere,  and  in 
a  civilized  country  one  can  never 
starve.  So  I  dare  say  we  shall  do 
very  well,  and  you  need  have 
no  housekeeping  anxieties.  Miss 
Rachel."  He  drew  an  arm-cnair  to 
the  fire,  and  seated  himself  oppo- 
site to  Lily.  She  rose  at  once,'and 
left  the  room. 

*  "  Wliat,  has  she  not  forgiven  me 
yet  V  he  said,  laughing.  "  What  a 
rancorous  little  witch  it  is." 

'  In  this  way  Mr.  Pierrepont 
established  himself  in  spite  of  us 
as  a  member  of  our  family.  I  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  some  new 
and  ]X)werf ul  hold  over  my  father ; 
wliether  it  was  only  that  having 
discovered  liis  retreat,  a  word  from 
him  might  betray  the  secret  at  any 
time,  or  whether  there  was  some 
darker,  stronger  agency  at  work,  I 
knew  not ;  but  from  the  time  of 
his  coming  all  went  worse  than 
ever.  ^ly  father  and  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont held  long  secret  conversa- 
tions, from  which  the  latter  used 
to  come  out  triumphant,  full  of 
spirits,  and  laughing  silently  to 
himself;  wliile  my  poor  unhappy 
father  remained  in  his  own  room, 
moaning  and  shivering  till  the 
dreadful  brandy  began  to  do  its 
work;  and  the  night  ended,  as  they 
ahnost  all  did  now,  in  his  being 
conveyed  helpless  and  insensible 
to  bed. 

'  Mr.  Pierrepont  established  some 
sort  of  claim  on  our  forbearance,  at 
least,  by  the  assistance  he  rendered 
me  in  these  trying  scenes,  though 
his  presence  added  to  their  fre- 
quency and  violence.  My  father 
held  him  in  such  dread,  that  I  was 
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spared  all  personal  exertion ;  and 
he  possessed  enough  gentlemanly 
feeling  to  avoid  the  subject  when 
we  were  together  at  other  times. 
He  talked  to  Lily  and  me  of  books, 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  news  contained  in  his 
letters,  of  which  he  used  to  receive 
a  number,  all  addressed  to  "  Mon- 
sieur Dubois,  jeune."  He  told  my 
father  that  this  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from 
discovering  wnere  he  was ;  and  by 
degrees  we  grew  almost  accustomea 
to  his  presence,  and  our  outward 
life  was  no  worse  than  before. 

'One  day,  when  the  post  had 
brought  him  several  letters,  he  ex- 
claimed, while  reading  one  of  them, 

* "  Ah,  this  is  good  news  indeed, 
in    a  tone    that  plainly  said   he 
wished  to  be  asked  what  it  was. 
So  I  said, 

*  "  What  is  your  good  news  ? 
Anything  that  interests  us  ?" 

*  **  I  think  not ;  it  is  the  mar- 
riage of  a  pretty  niece  of  mine, 
but  I  think  you  know  nothing  of 
her.  She  is  to  many  Adrian 
L'Estrange,  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  the  General." 

*■  In  an  agony  I  looked  at  Lilian. 
She  was  sitting  upright,  with  a 
face  like  marble,  staring  wildly  at 
him. 

*  **  Say  that  again ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud,  imnatural 
voice. 

* "  Why,  what  is  it  to  you,  lady 
fair]"  he  inquired,  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  "  Adrian  L'Estrange,  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  is 
going  to  marry  my  pretty  niece, 
Catherine ' 

*  Here  Lily  gave  a  wild,  ringing 
cry,  like  a  wounded  animal,  and 
fell  back  in  her  chair  in  violent 
hysterics.  Lisette  and  I  carried 
her  to  her  room,  and  by  degrees 
she  became  calmer.  But  oh,  her 
despair!  Poor  darling,  I  could 
only  weep  and  pray  for  her,  for  I 
well  knew  the  wound  was  beyond 
my  powers  of  healing.' 

*  The  cursed  villain  1'  murmured 
Adrian. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  version  of 
the  story  Darcy  Pierrepont  heard 
from  my  father,'  Eachel  resumed, 
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hurriedly,  *for  he  never  aeain 
alluded  to  the  subject.  But  Lily 
was  changed  from  that  hour.  A 
wild  recklessness  came  over  her, 
totally  unlike  her  usual  gentle 
timidity.  She  no  longer  rej)elled 
the  smallest  attempt  at  civility 
offered  her  by  Darcy  Pierrepont; 
and  though  she  frequently  an- 
swered him  with  bitter,  stinging 
sarcasms,  she  did  not  seek  to  avoid 
his  conversation  or  his  compli- 
ments, but  gave  him  back  a  li^ht 
kind  of  careless  badinage,  which 
made  me  terribly  anxious.  I  saw 
she  was  desperate,  and  feared  that 


she  might  commit  herself  by  some 
rash  word,  and  seal  her  own  niiKciy 
for  ever.  ^Ir.  Pierreiiont  also  en- 
tirely changed  his  tone.  He  as- 
sumed a  manner  of  earnest  devotion 
towards  Lily,  and  I  saw  that  he 
was  using  all  the  art  of  which  he 
was  a  master  to  fascinate  and  entrap 
her.  In  her  present  reckless  mo<KL 
I  dared  not  think  how  successful 
he  might  be ;  and  feeling  my  o^ii 
helplessness,  I  resolved,  hoivelcss 
though  the  task  api)eared,  to  apneal 
to  my  father  to  protect  his  cliild 
from  the  evil  designs  of  that  bad 
man.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EACHEL 

In  very  sooth, 
A  piteoas  tale  !    Methinks  the  stones  would  weep 
To  Lear  it,  if  the  stones  had  eyes  and  ears. 
The  while  thoa  speak'st,  I  feel  a  heavy  weight 
Oppress  my  brain,  and  gather  round  my  heart ; 
As  when  the  clouds  dark  lour,  and  men  arer 
There's  thunder  in  the  air. — Dee. 


WHEN  Rachel  Denborough 
reiiched  this  point  of  her 
story,  the  cab  suddenly  stopi)ed. 
and  the  driver  lumped  down  ana 
tlirew  open  the  door.  Both  she  and 
Adrian  started  at  this  interruption, 
for  they  had  been  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed 111  the  subject  that  occupied 
them,  tliat  they  had  completely 
for*?otten  where  they  were.  AdrLan 
looked  out,  and  saw  that  the  cab 
was  drawn  up  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

Two  or  three  porters  came 
bustling  forward. 

'Train  starts  in  five  minutes, 
air.' 

*  Thank  y<  )u,'  said  Adrian.  *  1  )rive 
back  to  Grosvenor-«<iuare.' 

The  i)ortors  hM)keil  at  each  other, 
and  the  ciibnian,  rcHUininK  the 
reins,  blcsse*!  himself  if  he  hadn't 
thought  before  that  the  ])arty  was 
crackeiL 

Rachel,  to  whom  this  little  inter- 
lude had  only  been  an  unwehM>me 
interruption,  resumed  her  story  at 
once. 

*()h,  Adrian!  how  shall  I  tell 
you  the  result  of  my  apjual  to  my 
unhappy  father?  1  found  that  he 
was  aware  uf  all  that  was  going  ou. 


He  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a 
bond,  whose  nature  he  could  not  or 
would  not  explain,  to  Darcy  I*ierre- 
pimt ;  and  as  the  price  of  liia 
forbearance,  or  indulgence,  or  what- 
ever it  mii^ht  be,  tlie  tyrant  de- 
manded Lilian.  Mv  father  had 
agreeil  that  she  should  become  hia 
wife,  and  all  that  was  going  on 
wjuj  a  imrt  of  their  joint  scheme. 

*  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  to 
my  father,  and  implored  him  not 
to  sacritice  that  innocent  iLnrliu^ 
I  reininde<i  him  of  my  own  wrecked 
ho)>eH  and  lost  happines.s  aud 
askcil  if  ho  could  really  delil>e- 
rately  niin  hers  nl34).  But  alas !  I 
might  as  well  liave  ]>lexuled  with 
the  stones  of  the  old  chateau.  He 
cjilled  me  a  sentimental  fool,  aud 
said  it  was  no  reason  l>ecause  I  was 
always  crj'ing  for  spilt  milk  that 
his  little  Lily  should  be  such  an 
idiot,  and  not  know  how  to  take 
the  world  an  .she  fi»und  it.  For  his 
]Kirt,  he  was  ghul  enough  to  get  the 
girl  s(»  well  otF  his  hands  ;  and  he 
desircil  that  I  would  n«)t  pnsli  my 
d— <l  officiousness  m>  far  a.**  t'»  in- 
terfere in  a  scheme  which  had  his 
I>erfect  anpntUition. 

*I  had  often,   very  often,  felt 
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miserable  before  that  day,  but  now 
I  desfpaired.  I  felt  that  Lily  was 
lost.  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later 
she  would  fall  into  the  cruel  snare 
that  was  spread  for  her;  and  for 
her  warm  heart  and  intpulsive 
feelings,  I  foresaw  too  plainly 
that  a  marriage  without  love  would 
be  worse  than  death.  And  worst 
of  all,  I  saw  that  my  father  was 
daily  acquiring  more  and  more  in- 
fluence over  her,  and  teaching  her 
to  shun  and  look  coldly  on  me.  She 
began  to  avoid  all  occasions  of 
being  alone  with  me,  and  took 
long  walks  with  Darcy  Pierrepont, 
from  which  she  used  to  return 
with  a  forced  gaiety  of  manner, 
though  more  than  once  I  surprisea 
her  alone  in  her  own  room  in  a 
paroxysm  of  tears  and  sobs.  She 
resented  all  my  attempts  to  pity 
and  comfort  her,  and  sharply  de- 
sired me  to  mind  my  own  affairs, 
and  leave  her  alone.  So  I  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  watch 
and  wait,  and  pray  for  her— my 
unhappy,  darling  sister ! 

*  One  day  Mr.  Pierrepont  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  seemed  to 
affect  him  powerfully.  He  desired 
to  see  my  father  at  once,  and  a 
stormy  conference  ensued.  After  a 
while  Lilian  was  simimoned  by  my 
father,  and  I  sat  alone  with  my 
own  sad  and  anxious  thoughts  for 
more  than  an  hour,  occasionally 
hearing  a  word  or  two  in  a  raised 
voice  from  my  father  or  Darcy 
Pierrepont,  or  a  sob  that  went  to 
my  heart  coming  from  the  heart  of 
Lily.  At  lengtli  she  came  in.  Can 
I  ever  forget  the  pale  despair  of 
her  countenance,  and  the  vain 
effort  she  made  to  throw  over  it  a 
veil  of  reckless  gaiety.  She  came 
towards  me  smiling. 

*  "  Congratulate  me,  Rachel,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

*  '*  Lily  !  oh,  Lily  !  what  have 
you  done  T  I  could  scarcely  speak. 

* "  I  have  told  papa,"  she  said,  in 
the  rapid,  reckless  manner  she  had 
adopted  of  late,  "  that  I  will  marry 
Mr.  Pierrepont.  It  seems  that 
somehow  or  other  my  doing  so 
will  benefit  him.  I  knew  we  were 
poor,  but  I  did  not  think  it  cost 
so  very  much  to  keep  me.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  signify.    I  have 


promised;  and  as  I  must  be 
wretched  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I 
may  as  well  turn  my  fate  to  some 
good  account,  for  papa  if  I  can — ^it 
wont  be  for  long. 

*  In  vain  I  wept  and  prayed.  In 
vain  I  urged  that  my  father  had  no 
right  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice 
from  her — that  she  was  dooming 
herself  to  hopeless  misery.  She 
persisted  in  asserting  that  it  did 
not  signify,  that  she  must  be 
wretched,  and  that  it  was  best  to 
be  of  use  to  her  father,  since  it 
appeared  that  it  was  in  ner  power 
to  be  so.  The  others  came  in  while 
I  was  pleading  with  her,  and  my 
father  swore  at  me  and  called  me  a 
fool,  and  said  he  would  not  have 
his  little  Lily  put  out  of  conceit 
with  her  bargain;  and  Darcy 
Pierrepont  acted  the  part  of  an 
accepted  lover,  and  talked  to  Lily 
as  if  he  had  oeen  her  own  free 
choice,  till  all  at  once  she  fell  again 
into  one  of  those  fearful  hysteric 
fits,  such  as  she  had  had  at  inter- 
vals since  she  heard  of  your  mar- 
riage, and  was  carried  shrieking  to 
her  room. 

'  But  as  soon  as  she  recovered, 
she  took  the  same  tone  as  before ; 
and  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  made 
preparations,  by  my  father's  desire, 
for  leaving  Belleforet,  and  going  to 
Paris,  where  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place.' 

*  But  surely,'  interrupted  Adrian, 
*  surely  your  father  must  have 
known  that  such  a  marriage  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  none.  He  most 
have  been  aware * 

*  I  dare  not  think  of  it,'  replied 
Eachel;  4t  is  too  dreadful;  and 
yet,  even  to  me,  little  as  I  knew 
on  the  subiect,  it  api)eared  that  a 
merely  civil  contract,  in  a  strange 
country,  and  under  feigned  names, 
could  not  make  a  real  marriage; 
and  surmounting  the  horror  I  &lt 
for  him,  I  appealed  to  Darpy 
Pierrepont  as  a  last  resource  in 
behalf  of  my  poor  darling,  and 
implored  him,  if  he  were  really 
bent  on  making  her  wretched,  at 
least  to  give  her  a  right  to  his  real 
name,  and  make  her  his  lawful 
wife.  He  only  answered  me  with 
a  sneer — ^I  shall  never  forget  the 
evil  expression  of  his  dark,  hand- 
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some,  wicked  face  I  I  found  I  waa 
utterly  powerless  in  every  way ;  and 
with  a  f)reakin^  heart  1  stood  by 
while  the  vain  forms  were  ^one 
tlirough  which  consigned  my  help- 
less sister  to  his  power.  They  left 
us  that  very  dav  for  lirnssLls;  and 
my  father  and  1  moved  into  an  old 
dilapidated  house  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  l^aris,  where  we  occupied 
rooms  on  the  tirst-tloor,  the  rest  of 
the  house  being  uninhabited,  and 
almost  niinous.  There  for  several 
months  1  led  a  weary  life  of  utter 
stagnation;  sometimes  hoping  that 
I  had  won  my  poor  fatlier  in  some 
de^Toe  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
tyrant  drink,  and  then  falling 
dee))er  into  desptindency  as  some 
fresh  outbreak  threw  liim  more 
hopelessly  than  ever  into  its 
clutch  OS. 

*1  never  heard  fi-oni  Lilian. 
Not  one  word  of  tidings  of  her 
reaclud  me  fnmi  the  day  she  left 
my  si;iht  through  all  that  long 
sultry  summer  and  dreary  autumn. 
If  she  had  been  dejid,  my  sweet 
bister,  I  might  at  least  have  had 
the  relief  of  weeping  over  her 
grave,  and  thinking  of  her  among 
God's  angels,  lint  she  was  Irving, 
sutferiug,  weeping  somewhere — I 
knew  not  where  with  no  one  to 
comfort  her;  and  we,  wiio  had 
never  heen  scfiiirated  before,  were 
now  niort"  utterly  divided  than  if 
the  grave  had  closed  over  her. 

*  Time  ere]. I  on.  It  was  the  dead 
of  winter,  s«>on  after  the  new  year, 
and  my  faiiur  w  is  slowly  recover- 
im:  t'n>m  an  ;ittack  ot  tht;  friuhtful 
malady  which  now  pr.istratcd  him 
in  l>oi.y  and  mind  from  time  to 
time.  We  were  sittini;  toilet  her, 
wIkmi  a  U'Wvr  wa^  bn»n;:!it  liim  by 
tiie  ba'ila-r's  elcik  who  raTiie  on 
the  tirst  «lay  <.f  every  ni'-mh  witli 
a  sum  lit  mon<  y  for  our  li«'.i^i'hold 
exprn>"s.  My  fatlirr  tr:«  d  l«i  read 
the  httcr,  but  ln'  cniild  imt  see 
clearly,  and  handed  it  !>  uw,  \\ 
was  fn»m  l)arey  Pierrepont  oh, 
such  a  enirl,  ilreadt'ui  letter  I  I 
read  it  throuLrh.  thou;:li  i  felt  a^  if 
my  br;i:n  was  turninir  to  .st«»ne  a-. 
[read.  I'Aen  now  I  n-membertiie 
hK>k  itf  the  ]>a]ier,  tiic  furm  in 
which  il  was  foldtd,  r.iid  the  cruel 
sentences  stand  out  «iue  l)y  one,  as 


if  in  letters  of  fire.  Ho  said  he 
Lad  borne  with  Lilys  insulting 
coldness  and  crazy  fancies  till  he 
was  c|uito  weary  of  them,  and 
thought  it  hijL:h  time  to  explain  t«» 
her  tlftj  footing  on  which  they 
really  stood  towards  each  other. 
She  had  made  a  violent  scene  in 
consequence,  an«l  locked  herself 
into  her  room  :  and  after  waiting 
several  hours  in  hopes  that  lier 
passion  would  i>])end  itself,  he  hatl 
forced  open  the  door,  and  found 
that  she  had  made  her  esca]»e 
thnmgh  the  window.  She  had  not 
much  money,  he  added,  and  wtmld 
]>robablyeome  at  once  to  her  father; 
but  he  warned  him  that  if  he  con- 
cealed her,  or  took  her  ]»ait  in  any 
way,  he,  Ihircy  Pierreiiont,  would 
at  once  make  u<e  of  the  ',iai>ers 
which  my  father  knew  wei-e  still  in 
liis  i)osse.<*sion.  If  Lily  came  to 
us,   she  nuist    be  kept  ch»sely  a 

Erisoner  in  our  h<»u.se  till  he  had 
een  communicated  with.  Ho 
ended  by  giving  his  address  at  a 
small  town  in  Northern  Italy, 
where  he  sjiid  he  .'should  wait  until 
he  heard  fn>m  my  father ;  as 
perha])s  the  fancy  mi£;ht  take  her 
to  return  to  him  when  she  was 
starvetl  into  submission. 

*  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  ] 
bore  this  dreadful  new.s  fi»r  my 
whole  strength  of  min«l  wa>  cilknl 
forth  ttisujmort  my  uidiappy  fatlier. 
lie  fell  at  ihe  read*in'.:of  that  letter 
into  such  a  j«iroxy>m  of  ri-morsc 
andai:«>ny  as  1  had  never  witiuvsed, 
and  ran  never  see  ai'ain.  .\fter  a 
terril'le  time  <if  sutiirin,',  I  .'^out)le<l 
him.  and  ]ier>uadeil  him  tti  go  ti» 
bed,  and  to  promise  ]'.*»X  to  t«»*.ieh 
brandy  a'.:a in  that  niuht.  He  im- 
jdored  m.-  >o  pitihiliy  t-i  ::ivo  him 
the  do^r  ct  laudanuiii  wiiicli  the 
doctor  pn  "icribeil  w!n  n  l.e  was 
sulU'iin-  nil  I'M-  hi-i  tit-  of  rxcite- 
nii-nt.  that  I  could  n^t  ntue:  but 
a:tt  r  dn.ppin,'  it  **\\x,  I  •.- "k  away 
thi*  i.iitt'c,  and  I'lckcd  i;  -.i]>  in  my 
t»»\ii  ro.»:n,  where  I  always  kept  it. 
i  diali  always  fe^l  thankful  that  I 
di.i  that. 

*  ily  ihc  time  I  left  m;.  father  it 
w;is  iai.-.  iiut  1  felt  th;i:  n  >l  wa« 
out  ot  iiie«|Ue*«tion.  1  hada.'^ettled 
«t»nvi«  iinr  ''•••'  "^  'liiui  would  c-ine 
at  once  t-  '  •^"  ^m  had 
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never  written  since  she  left  .us,  I 
Iiad  written  to  lier  at  Brussels,  and 
1  felt  sure  she  knew  our  adoress. 
So  I  made  up  a  good  fire,  and  then 
went  to  the  little  room  on  the 
giound-lioor,  where  the  concierge 
lived.  She  was  a  very  old  dc»f 
woman,  who  went  among  the  neigh- 
bours by  the  name  of  *la  mere 
liumobile.*  She  had  almost  out- 
HvclI  all  her  facidties,  but  the  one 
mechanical  duty  of  opening  the 
door  to  those  who  came  in  and 
went  out,  made  a  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance between  us  at  first^  and  by 
degrees  I  discovered  a  kind,  com- 
jiassionate  heart  in  her  uncouth 
old  body.  In  my  lonely  wretched- 
ness I  made  a  sort  of  friend  of  her, 
and  often  found  in  the  neat  little 
"  loge"  a  refuge  from  miserable  and 
overpowering  thoughts  which 
made  solitude  unendurable.  From 
her  window  I  could  see  up  and 
down  the  street  by  the  flicKering 
light  of  a  gas-lamp  opposite  the 
door,  which  threw  its  changeful 
shadows  on  the  snowy  ground,  as 
the  wind  swayed  the  flame  to  and 
fro ;  and  there  1  sat  for  hours.  At 
my  earnest  request  the  old  woman 
went  to  bed  in  the  little  closet 
which  served  her  as  a  bed-room, 
and  was  soon  snoring  loudly;  bmft 
it  seemed  to  me  that  an  invisible 
chain  bound  me  to  the  spot,  and, 
wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  I  sat 
there  as  the  weary  hours  went  bj, 
and  all  sound  of  life  died  out  m 
that  remote  faubourg  as  the  night 
wore  on. 

*  At  length—it  was  far  on  in  the 
night— I  heiird  a  distant  foot^, 
faint  and  irregular,  on  the  snowy 
ground.  It  came  nearer,  and  a 
woman's  form  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  dim  darkness,  and  draw 
slowly  and  wearily  towards  the 
light.  She  raised  her  face  to  look 
at  the  house,  but  I  needed  not  a 
sight  of  those  wan  features.  In  a 
moment  I  was  beside  her.  folding 
lier  in  my  arms,  dragging  ner  in  to 
the  warmth  and  light,  and  kissing 
her  again  and  again — my  poor 
heartbroken  wanderer,  so  fearfully 
changed  from  the  bright  (htrling 
that  went  from  me  in  the  spring- 
time. 

'  We  scarcely  spoke  at  first    We 


had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other 
that  was  not  painful  even  to  agony^ 
so  we  gave  ourselves  up  for  a  littlo 
while  to  the  one  joy  of  being  to- 
gether again.  I  prepared  some 
coffee  for  her,  and  when  she  had 
drunk  it,  and  recovered  from  the 
passion  of  tears  into  which  she  fell 
when  I  first  drew  her  towards  me, 
she  became  quiet  and  subdued,  and 
allowed  me  to  undress  her,  and 
place  her  in  my  bed.  There  diie 
fell  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and 
with  a  praver  that  was  all  thanks- 
giving, 1  slept  also  by  her  side. 

*  In  the  grey  of  the  morning  I  was 
roused  by  a  wild  scream.  lily 
woke  in  an  agony  of  terror,  not 
knowing  where  she  was,  and  for- 
getting all  that  had  passed  since 
wie  left  her  cruel  persecutor.  When 
I  succeeded  in  recalling  her  to  her- 
self, it'was  little  better.  She  hid 
her  face  and  would  not  look  at  me, 
and  moaned  and  sobbed,  uttering 
wild  exclamations  of  despair  .ana 
misery,  which  made  me  tremble 
with  a  new  afid  horrible  dread. 
By  de^ees  I  soothed  her  a  little ; 
and  hiding  her  poor  face  on  my 
shoulder,  she  told  me  the  crael 
storv  of  the  last  few  months.  I 
need  not  repeat  it.  Doubtless  the 
unhappy  dming  was  wayward  and 
fitful  in  her  moods— but  oh !  she 
was  bitterly  wronged,  most  cruelly 
deceived  I  The  first  open  rupture 
between  her  and  Darcy  Pierrepout 
occurred  after  she  saw  vour  name 
in  some  traveller's  book  at  a  Qer- 
man  bath.' 

*I  wrote  it  everjrwhere,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  see  it,*  mur- 
mured Adrian. 

'Somehow,'  Bachel  continued, 
'  the  emotion  she  displayed  led  to 
a  very  stormy  conversation  between 
them;  and  in  the  course  of  it 
Darcy  Pierrepont  told  her  that  the 
report  of  your  marriage  was  an  in- 
vention of  his  own  to  further  his 
views  upon  her.  I  suppose  my 
father  had  told  him  of  your  attach- 
ment ;  and  he  thought  that  as  long 
as  she  was  looking  and  hoping  for 
your  return,  she  would  never  be 
persuaded  to  listen  to  him.  She 
upbraided  him  bitterly  with  bis 
deceit,  and  from  that  time  th^ 
inhere  at  open  war,  as  she  called  il 
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At  length,  weary  of  the  wretched  1  if e 
she  was  Iciuliug,  she  told  him  that 
she  would  bear  it  no  longer,  but 
would  insist  on  a  sepai-ation.  lie 
answered,  with  that  fiendish  sneer 
of  his,  that  she  must  iirst  prove 
that  there  had  been  a  mania^'e; 
and  with  cold-bl(K)ded  cnielty  he 
went  on  to  tell  her  that  the  fonn 
they  had  gone  througli  in  Paris  was 
no  marriage  at  all ;  that  she  was 
not  his  wife,  and  was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  leave  him  at  any  time ; 
but  that  lie  was  not  jret  tired  of 
her,  in  spite  of  her  vixenish  hu- 
mours, and  that  he  shouhl  make  no 
provision  for  her  if  she  chose  to  go 
away.  He  advised  her  to  c( insider 
whether  her  position  as  his  cast-otF 
mistress  would  be  better  than  the 
one  she  now  found  so  intt)lerable ; 
and  he  put  the  crowning  stroke  to 
his  barbarity  by  adding,  that  the 
day  she  left  him  he  would  jiiit  into 
execution  those  threats  against  my 
father  which  luui  at  first  frightened 
her  into  consenting  to  his  pro- 
posals. 

*Up  to  this  moment,  she  said, 
she  listened  in  bewildered  horror, 
scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the 
full  extent  of  his  villany  ;  but  then 
she  started  up,  stung  to  miulness, 
and  delied  him  to  do  liis  worst,  for 
she  would  not  remain  another  hour 
with  him,  let  the  conso(iuences  be 
what  they  might  She  ■  could 
scarcely  tell  how  she  made  the  few 
hasty  preparations  f<ir  her  flight, 
and  escaped  by  the  bidcony  of  Iwr 
room,  which  communicate<l  with 
another,  and  found  lier  way  into 
the  street.  SShe  had  enough  i»f 
money, and  by  iep«'ating  constantly 
the  onew«»rd  **  Paris,'\slK' got  s;ifily 
to  her  jtuirneyV  end.  The  people, 
wherever  >hc'  went,  were  kind  iiml 
pitying  to  her:  she  said,  **Tliey 
thought  I  enuld  not  hpeak  the  Ian- 
{piage,  and  I  think  soiim*  of  them 
laneie«l  1  was  not  uuiie  li-lit  here" 
-  toiiehing  htTt'oreheatl — "ainl  in- 
deed, KaclieK  I  am  nnt  (piitc  sure 
that  thry  were  wrong.  1  havt  :i 
tight  haiiil  round  my  hea-l,  a: id 
fumietiuKs  1  feel  as  if  it  were  mailv 
of  re<I-hi»;  iron." 

*  My  ptior  rnisheil  Lily!  Thus 
she  ha.l  niadt-  lur  way,  half-t  la/'-l 
nud    broken-hearted,   to  the   only 


home  that  was  open  to  her — a  home 
which  I  knew  too  well  could  not 
long  shelter  her,  though  I  little 
foresaw  what  would  happen ! 

'  Lisette  cai:.e  into  the  room  just 
as  Lilian  finished  her  story ;  and 
her  voeiferoiis  astonishment  saved 
me  for  the  moment  iVom  the  cruel 
necessity  of  telling  my  sister  any- 
thing, either  of  our  I'aihers  state, 
or  of  Darcy  Pierreix)ni's  letter.  At 
the  time  this  seemed  a  welcome  re- 
ijrieve ;  but  oh  I  afterwards  I  W(»uld 
nave  given  my  life  ti>  have  had  a 
few  minutes*  (luict  talk  with  her 
then — to  have  prei«ired  her  mind, 
and  enileavoureil  to  ^tl•L•ngthen  her 
for  the  trials  which  yet  lay  bef«»re 
her,  as  far  as  1  then  knew  thciu 
myself. 

*  Li>ette  was  t>ur  only  servant, and 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  a.ssisting  her 
in  the  morning',  by  prej wiring  coffee 
for  my  father,  which  1  always  took 
to  his  nwu  mom.  1  left  Lily  fur 
thL^  purpose,  begijing  her  to  take 
another  hourV  rest,  and  promisiu^ 
to  tell  my  father  of  her  arrival,  and 
nersuade  him  to  receive  her  kindly, 
file  ]KM>r  ehild  siirank  from  the 
expiauatinii  that  hhe  had  resolved 
to  seek  frmn  him,  «»l  the  real  ]iosi- 
tion  in  whirh  .she  stood  towards 
Daicy  I'ierrepon'i,  as  though  she 
liad  been  the  guilty  iiiatead  uf  the 
injured  one. 

*(>li,  Atlri;iii!  1  ran  .scarcely  go 
on  w  i t  h  my  .s  I « »ry .  I  n 1 1 re*  i  a.N  I  am 
U*  mi-M  ry,  tin-  ive«»lleetiini  «»f  that 
drea«itul  day  uvcrpowers  me.  iJut 
it  mu-t  i>e  t"lil.  1  went  ti»  my 
fatluTS  loom  >\itli  liis  (-..iiee;  an«l 
as  hi-  wa.^  lying  >iill.  with  his  face 
turur  1  a\\;tv,  J  wciit  ihrmigh  the 
Usual  ]>rr|iaratiinis,  nin-ncil  hi.H 
shuttei>i.  and  >prcaii  \\iv  breakfiLSt 
^m  a  Mii:;ll  tal'ie  l-i!"!v  awakin;;; 
hi  I!  J.  Tiicn  1  Went  up  to  his  bed- 
Mi  k 

*T!i.-  irarf»:l  -i-reaM  I  pive  nui.'st 
hi- VI  n-aeln;  i  Lily's  l.u's  ;it  tl.e  f;»r- 
ther  ri'A  «  ''the  l«»n::  p;;:  a^i  :  fur  1 
hranl  hi  :■  :•"  t.-ti;-  V\\ua  tnwanU 
me,  au<l  i:i'ie.ivi>uii-<i  i.i  .ira^'  my- 
self t'  iii«-  ;»H.r  tn  pre\rni  her  en- 
traui'e.  I'Ui  lie  eaiiu-  I'."  i^uii  kly 
nj'iiii  i:  . .  pn-hnl  Ml  a-''.e,  and 
Wi;,t  >::..!.!. I  lip  I  •  !L  ■  1  i   .. 

'  I  i'.\  .  :  I  .luT  :  :• .  \  lii  ..  Ii-f 
what  f«>il«  wtd.      ^ly  fain.T  ni::>t 
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have  been  dead  for  some  hours; 
and  the  empty  laudanum  bottle, 
ivhich  lay  where  it  had  dropped 
from  his  hand,  gave  all  the  explii- 
nation  that  was  needed.  Thank 
God !  it  was  not  the  bottle  which  I 
kept  for  him  by  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions, but  one  which  he  must  have 
procnrcd  unknown  to  me. 

'  Ob,  Lily's  shrieks  !  They  rang 
through  my  brain,  roused. me  from 
tlie  sort  of  stupor  into  which  I  fell 
at  first,  and  told  me  that  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come.  Worn  with  grief 
and  agitation,  weak  from  want  of 
rest,  and  "svith  her  nerves  strung  to 
a  pitch  of  agony  by  all  she  had 
already  gone  through,  her  mdnd 
gave  way  utterly  under  this  new 
and  fearful  shock.  Ohj  Adrian! 
she  has  never  recovered  it :  she  is 
mad  now,  my  poor  lost  darling  !* 

*  Where — where  is  sheT  muttered 
Adrian,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'  I  will  tell  you.  Give  me  a  mo- 
ment and  I  will  finish  my  story,' 
said  Each  el,  checking  the  sobs  that 
were  rising  in  her  throat.  *  There 
is  little  more  to  say  now.  My  first 
act  was  to  send  for  the  banker  who 
supi>lied  us  with  money,  and  who 
was  the  only  human  being  to  whom 
I  could  look  for  advice  or  assistance 
in  Paris.  He  came  at  once,  kind 
and  compassionate,  and  did  all  that 
was  necessary.    But  with  my  own 


hand  I  wrote  to  Darcv  Pierrepont, 
— one  little  Hne,  only  these  few 
words :  "  My  father  is  dead ;  Lily 
is  here,  and  mad."  If  he  had  any 
heart,  any  conscience,  surely  those 
few  worcls  must  wound  and  sting 
them. 

*  Before  I  believed  it  possible,  he 
came,  and — I  must  be  just — he  was 
dreadfully  shocked  at  the  ruin  and 
misery  he  had  wrought.  So  little 
did  he  know  the  dear  child  whom 
he  had  made  his  victim,  that  he 
seems  to  have  th(mght  that  after  a 
while  the  knowledge  that  the  past 
was  irrevocable,  and  that  he  held 
her  father's  fate  at  his  disposal, 
would  have  reconciled  her  to  her 
lot,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  this  turn  of  events 
to  have  their  marriage  properly 
celebrated.  I  do  believe  that  in 
his  own  wild  wicked  way  he  loved 
her.  He  said  so  again  and  again, 
and  declared  that  he  would  give 
his  life  to  restore  her  to  reason 
and  be  able  to  make  some  atone- 
ment for  the  past.  Deeply  as  I 
loathe  him,  I  believe  he  spoke 
truly  thus,  for  he  was  smitten  to 
the  heart.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
deeming features  of  human  nature 
that  a  lie  does  not  come  readily  to 
our  lips  when  we  are  under  strong 
excitement;  the  language  of  pas- 
sion is  generally  truth.' 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE    TURNING    POINT. 

My  mind  is  troubled  like  a  fountain  stirred. 

And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  o^it. — Shakspeabe. 


*  Ta^HEN  I  was  able  to  think  of 
*  »  myself  and  of  the  future,  the 
one  fixed  idea  in  my  mind  was  that 
I  would  owe  nothing  to  Darcy 
Pierrepont's  charity.  1  would  take 
my  poor  alHicted  sister  somewhere 
out  of  sight  of  all  who  had  known 
us  in  former  years,  and  work  for 
her  support.  We  were  not  quite 
penniless,  and  a  very  little  would 
suffice.  But  alas,  alas  !  she  whom 
I  loved  better  than  my  life,  who 
in  iiappier  times  had  clung  to  me 
with  the  confiding  tenderness  of  a 
child,  now  in  her  dread  calamity 
turned  from   me  with  fear    and 


hatred  so  intense  that  I  dared  not 
even  venture  into  her  presence. 
Thus  I  had  no  resource  but  to 
listen  to  the  plans  and  suggestions 
of  Darcy  Pierrepont.  He  possessed 
an  old  house,  he  told  me.  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  North  or  Eng- 
land ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  retired  phy- 
sician once  very  celebrated  for  his 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  He 
proposed  that  Lily  should  go  there 
with  the  good  faithful  Lisette,  and 
remain,  for  a  time  at  least^  until 
Dr.  Pigott  should  have  tried  all 
means   for    her    recovery.      Mr. 
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Pierrepont  promised  me  solemnly 
that  he  would  never  seek  to  see 
her;  and  indeed  her  aversion  to 
him  was  even  greater  than  that  she 
showed  nie,  and  it  was  not  safe  for 
him  to  appear  before  her.  Lisette 
was  the  only  person  she  could 
endure,  or  who  had  any  power 
over  her  in  her  wild  fits ;  and  tlie 
good  aflfectionate  creature  willingly 
undertook  to  remain  with  the  poor 
darlhig  and  devote  her  life  to  her 
service.  So  1  felt  that  this  was  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  It  was  a 
poor  reparation,  a  wretched  kind 
of  atonement  that  Darcy  Pierrepont 
was  called  on  to  make  for  the  ruin 
and  misery  he  had  wrought;  but 
such  as  it  was  he  earnestly  desired 
to  offer  it.  and  I  had  no  right,  even 
if  I  had  liad  the  power,  to  forbid 
him  when  the  welfare  of  my  un- 
happy Lilian  was  his  object.  So 
there  she  is,  in  that  lonely  distant 
place,  with  only  Lisette  to  care  for 
and  watch  over  her,  and  living  in 
an  ohl  hiilf-ruined  country-house 
in  the  Xorth.' 

'Daroy  Tower;  I  have  often 
heard  of  it.' 

*Ycs;  a  farmer  and  his  family 
live  there  also,  but  in  quite  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  house,  and  Lisette 
writes  to  me  now  and  then,  and 
tells  me  that  lately  my  poor  dar- 
ling has  seemed  (piiet  and  tolerably 
happy.  The  doctor  thinks  that  in 
time,  with  nmch  care  and  gentle- 
ness, her  mind  may  recover  its 
tone,  and  only  a  day  or  two  ago  I 
had  a  few  precious  words  written 
by  Ikt  dwir  self.* 

Rachel  drew  a  letter  from  her 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  Adrian.  It 
contained  only  a  few  words,  written 
in  a  weak  trembling  hand, — 

*  My  own  luichel, — I  am  better, 
and  soiiK'tliing  seems  towhisjjcr  to 
me  tliat  I  shall  be  free  soon  and 
hap]>icr  tlian  I  have  ever  l)een. 
How  can  this  be,  KachfU  Write 
if  you  know,  and  tell  your  hiving 
*  Lily.' 

*That  is  all  1  live  for  now,'  said 
Rachel,  !is  Adrian  silently  returned 
her  the  letter.  *lf  1  have  a  hope, 
a  comforting  thought  for  the  future, 
it  is  that  Lily  will  get  well  enough 
to  come  to  me  and  let  me  live  with 


and  for  her,  and  give  her  sucU 
peace  as  she  can  know  again.  It 
IS  with  this  object  that  I  am  seek- 
ing  to  engage  myself  as  lady's  maid 
to  a  young  lady  who  is  about  to  be 
married.' 

Adrian  started,  but  Rachel  was 
full  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  did 
not  notice  the  effect  i>roduccd  by 
her  words. 

*  A  person  who  knew  me  well  in 
former  times,  and  is  aware  of  the 
reasons  I  have  for  concealing  my 
name,  told  me  of  this  only  yester- 
day. The  lady  seems  kind  and 
gentle;  and  by  this  means  I  can 
lay  by  the  tniling  sum  that  re- 
mained to  us  of  my  poor  mother's 
fortune  till  it  becomes  sufficient  to 
support  me  and  Lily.' 

liachel,'  interrupted  Adrian, 
hurriedly,  *do  not  think  of  thia. 
I  can  see  nothing  clearly  now  ; 
what  you  have  told  me  has  set  my 
brain  whirling  so  that  1  cannot 
think.  But  this  thing  that  you 
talk  of  is  impossible.  You  know 
I  should  have  been  your  brother 
now,  and  you  umst  let  me  act  by 
V(m  as  if  that  dear  tie  existed 
between  us.' 

lijichel  shook  her  head  sadly. 
*You  forget,  Adrian,  that  what 
may  appear  degradation  to  you,  is 
none  to  me.  My  father  s  daughter 
must  be  thankful  for  any  honest 
means  of  gaining  her  brciul.' 

'Rut  not  this  means,  it  is  too 
impossible.  Promise  me  to  decide 
on  nothing  till  yon  he;ir  from  me 
again.' 

The  cab  8toi>i)ed  in  the  narrow 
street  l)eyond  the  Eilgeware-roady 
where  Rachel  lived. 

*  Promise  me,'  Adrian  rei^ated 

'  do  not  go  back  to  that  hom»e  till 
you  he;ir  from  me  again.' 

*Very  well,'  answered  Rachel, 
not  Sorry  to  be  spared  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  her  scheme. 
Adrian  wrung  lier  hantl,  an«l  after 
paying  tlie  cahman  with  a  lilnTality 
which  in«'rease»l  tlie  niyatiticatiun 
of  that  bewibKred  individual^ 
turned  int«i  the  I'ark,  vainly  .striv- 
ing to  calm  the  tumult  of  hismiud 
and  f«>rm  some  plan  of  action. 

At  length  his  resolution  was 
taken,  and  Jie  went  litime  at  once 
to  put  it  into  execution. 
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THE  judgment  of  the  public  has 
now  been  given,  and  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  will 
take  rank  as  being  by  far  the  best 
and  most  instructive  on  record. 
That  of  1 85 1,  it  is  true,  has  left  a 
more  brilliant  impression,  but  that 
this  is  due  more  to  the  palace  of 
glass,  which  rose  like  enchantment 
in  Hyde  Park,  than  to  the  objects 
within  it,  wonderful  and  beautiful 
as  they  were,  is  certain.  On  the 
present  occasion  circumstances  are 
almost  entirely  reversed ;  for  while 
the  Exliibition  Building  of  1862 
is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  archi- 
tectural piles  that  ever  deformed  a 
city,  its  contents  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  the  most  beautiful 
and  wonderful  that  have  ever  been 
brought  together. 

Our  readers  \vill  see  that   the 
strong  censure  that  we  felt  com- 

Eelled  to  j>ass  on  Captain  Fowke's 
uilding  in  our  first  article  on  the 
Exhibition  is  in  no  degree  modified, 
and  being  among  the  first  to  ex- 
press indignation  that  the  designs 
for  the  present  building  should 
have  been  carried  out  without 
any  attempt  having  been  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  profession 
of  architects  could  not  have  done 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
we  have  been  gratified  to  find  that 
our  judgment  has  been  universally 
endorsed.  We  say  universally,  be- 
cause we  have  only  heard  of  one 
person  who  has  been  bold  enough 
to  lift  up  liis  voice  in  favour  of 
the  incongruous  structure.  Abroad, 
as  we  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience, our  architectural  reputa- 
tion, never  high,  is  still  more  de- 
preciated by  the  building  at  SoutJi 
Kensington,  but  that  foreigners 
believe  that  we  can  turn  out  some- 
thing better  than  Fowkesian  archi- 
tecture, is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
the  nmuicipality  of  Amsterdam 
invitcvl  English  architects  to  send 
in  designs  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
now  erecting  in  that  city,  and  that 
aiuong  them  are  two  by  Qilbert 
Scott  and  E.  M.  Barry,  infinitely 
superior  to  Captain  Fowke*8  crea- 
tion. The  domes,  too,  those 
colossal  dish-covers,  have  preyed  to 


be  even  worse  than  failures. 
Neither  water  nor  sun  tight,  that 
at  the  west  end  has  been  masked 
almost  since  the  opening  day  by  a 
huge  velarium,  the  tented  sweep 
of  which  is,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  far  preferable  in  effect 
than  the  dome  itself.  Nor,  when 
criticising  this  architectural  fungus, 
must  its  cost  be  forgotten.  How 
enormous  this  is,  ^r  Charles  Fox 
pertinently  shows  by  these  ex- 
pressive figures.  Cost  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  plus 
the  Exhibition  building  of  1851) 
£396,540.  Cost  of  the  {South  Ken- 
sington building  .£430,ocx^  Hap- 
Eily,  however,  just  as  no  setting, 
e  it  ever  so  poor,  can  entirely 
deprive  a  brilliant  gem  of  its  lustre 
or  value^  so  when  the  doors  of  the 
Exhibition  building  are  passed 
and  you  bestow  your  attention  on 
its  contents,  you  forget,  or  at  least 
are  no  longer  oppressed  by  architec- 
tural deformity.  For  in  whatever 
direction  you  bend  your  steps  you 
see  objects  either  of  great  beauty 
or  highly  su^estive  of  the  genius 
of  man,  which  is  ever  improving, 
inventing,  and  constructing.  WalE- 
ing  through  the  Exhibition,  we  are 
indeed  tempted  to  define  man,  not 
as  a  hunting,  but  as  an  inventive 
animal.  For  is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  greater  contrast  than  the 
two  pictures  of  England,  one  as 
she  was  a  few  centuries  ago,  when 
her  painted  inhabitants  dwelt  in 
rude  huts  and  eked  out  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  by  hunting  wild 
beasts,  the  other  reflecting  the  pie- 
sent  period,  when  the  lowest  la- 
bourers among  her  people  are  far 
better  off  than  the  chiefs  of  old ; 
and  remembering  that,  as  the  poet 
says. 

The  ihou^ts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  prooeee  of  the  suns, — 

who  shall  prescribe  the  limit  of 
this  power  of  invention  %  For  it  is 
surely  not  illogical  to  assume  that 
so  much  having  been  done  under 
certain  conditions  of  knowledge, 
when  this  is  enlaiged,  much  more 
will  be  done.  Think,  too.  how 
many  centuries  will  pass  before 
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God*s  command,  that  this  world 
shall  be  replenished,  and  the  rough 
places  of  the  earth  made  smooth, 
will  be  fulfilled;  and  who  am 
doubt  that  wliile  this  is  bein;::  ac- 
comi)li.shcd,  inventions  will  be  bom 
that  we  cOs  little  dream  of  now,  iis 
did  our  forefathers  of  steam  power, 
electric  telegraphy,  or  photograi)hy. 

One  great  use,  therefore,  of  Ex- 
hibitions is  to  be  able  to  test 
man's  social  progress  by  c(mii>aring 
one  Jlxhibition  with  another,  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  we  jiro- 
pose  looking  at  the  Exhibition 
whose  doors  are  about  to  close  for 
ever. 

With  singular  pn)priety,  though 
not  perhaps  in  tiie  best  taste,  wo 
are  arrested  at  the  very  ciitnincc 
to  the  building  (assuming  that 
we  approach  it  from  London) 
by  an  object  which  more  thiui 
any  other  in  the  Exhibitiim 
marks  our  great  progress  since 
1851.  We  allude  to  the  great  Vic- 
toria gold  tn)])hy,  which  rears  its 
glittering  sides  to  the  height  of 
forty-four  and  a  half  feet  Had 
Napoleon  seen  tliis,  he  would  i)ro- 
bably  have  been  incline<l  to  add 
the  adjective  rich  to  his  denomina- 
tion of  us  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers—  and  witli  consi<lei"ablc 
reas(m ;  for  seeing  tliat  tlie  Na- 
tional ])urse  is  becoming  annually 
more  plethoric  by  the  comfortable 
addition  of  sevc^nty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  being  added  tciour 
Ciipital,  we  are  entitled  to  beinc 
reganled  i\a  tniders,  and  succe>sful 
tnulors  to<i.  Turning  to  the  chro- 
niclrs  of  the  Kxhil)ition  of  iS,f;i, 
we  do  nnt  Hnd  iuiy  mentitm  of 
Au>tnilian  gold,  and  now  !i  large 
sjiace  in  the  colonial  courts  is  <ie- 
V(»te<l  to  tlie  I'xiiiliition  of  speci- 
mens of  the  metal  and  the  maciii- 
nery  by  whieli  it  is  ubt; lined.  The 
gold  tr«)phy  is,  in  truth,  a  most 
eloiiueni  monument  of  our  social 
pro^re.^s.  Listen  to  tiio  orade. 
*  This  obeli>k,  though  nu%-i>uring 
only    149^1:   cubic  feet,  n  inv-eiiis 


the  quantity  of  gold  exported  fn)m 
Victoria  between  October  i,  i8pi, 
and  October  i,  1861,  which 
amounted  to  26,162,433  ounces 
troy,  equal  to  800  tons  17  cwt. 
3  qrs.  and  7  lbs.,  tiie  value  of  which 
IS  £104,6^9,728,*  just  one-eighth 
of  the  national  debt. 

Ten  years  hence,  the  same  story 
will  ]>robably  l>e  told  of  Columbia. 

Although  gold,  however,  from  the 
am:izing  disaiveries  of  this  metal 
since  18,^6,  jxxssesses  cxtnionlinai^ 
im))ortance  and  interest  in  the  iijdu- 
bition,  yet  tmr  iron  trade  must  be 
regarded,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  coal,  as  still  paramount  to  all 
others,  influencing  as  it  dt>es  every 
nation  of  the  airtlu  The  most 
Arcadian  districts,  cultivating  only 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  arc  not 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  iron, 
for  not  only  do  they  reiiuirc  im- 

1»roved  agiicultural  implements, 
)Ut  tliey  alsi>  want  steam-engines 
and  railways.  Whether  f«»r  |>eace 
or  for  war,  it  is  u])on  in>n  that  we 
now  ]  I  lace  so  Ann  a  reliance,  that 
the  quantity  of  this  metal  pro- 
duced by  a  nation  l»ec<.imes  an 
index  of  its  manufacturing  i)ower. 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  its  iHilitical 
greatness. 

We  are  therefore  «leeply  ct>n- 
cerncil  in  the  iron  trade,  and  we 
turned  with  great  interest  to  the 
ilepi»rt  of  the  Jurors  cm  its  develo])- 
nu-nt  since  1851.  There  we  tind 
that  while  in  1800  we  mailc  180,000 
tons  of  iri>n,  in  i860  we  made 
3,826,752  tons ;  and  tliat  since 
1851  consi«lerable  beds  of  iron  ore 
have  been  f«)und  in  Y«irkshirc  and 
Lincolnsiiirc,  which  will  do  us  giHxi 
service  in  future  yeai-s.  Nor  must 
we  omit  mention  i»f  the  abundant 
ami  e\(vl!ent  iron  ores  in  various 
parts  of  India,  wliieh  recent  re- 
seai-ches  hiwv  bn »u.i,'ht  to  liglit.  I>r. 
Watson,  in  Ids  a'lmirable  de^Ti|>- 
tive  (*atal";:Ui'  of  the  Indian  iNil- 
lection  at  till-  ]-L\hibiti<  III.  states  that 
various  oris  jiild  seveiily  to 
siviiity-tivi-  pir  cent,  of  pig  in 'U, 


•  A  Htrikiiu  l>r.»of  «'I  th-  fii-.riiii)us  runijiani'ivi-  ri-im*''.-  .f  tlii>  Vi-t-'ria  mid 
fielilrf  may  In-  slmwn  h\  ihi-  iMn'uiii«i:incv  thai  the  K<'j  rt>  if  ilic  Juries  ••M..-.-  iSci 
Kxliihitiiiii  lit.-iki*  s)Ki'i:il  iiMMilion  i>f  tlit*  ^ri-at  vitM  ><f  thf  Ku>-i:i  j"t>l  liiiiM^.  «iiich 
arc  iin-U-r  t'4, 000,00011  year,  whilo  tliu  cwl"iiy  iii'  Vioi.T.  i  ii  yicl'liii,:  at  ili-.-  nac  of 
£\  1,000,000. 
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and  tlu  .cost  of  quarryinjs:  is 

only  two  ,,  /  cent.  What  a  field 
will  be  opened  in  this  article  alone 
when  railways  are  made  in  India, 
Considerable  improvements  have 
also  been  made  in  smelting  iron  ore ; 
but  by  far  the  most  important  event 
in  metallurgy  since  1851  is  the  new 
process  of  converting  iron  into 
steeL  This  discovery,  known  as 
Bessemer's  process,  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely simple,  as  compared  with 
the  cementation  and  other  pro- 
cesses, but  is  also  capable  of  pro- 
ducing steel  at  a  much  lower  cost 
and  in  considerably  less  time.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  cementation 
process,  which  untillately  has  been 
that  most  extensively  used,  is  very 
complicated,  and  at  the  same  time 
expensive.  It  was  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  converting  pig 
into  wrought  iron,  and  to  save  the 
expense  and  time  thus  required, 
that  Mr.  Bessemer  was  induced  to 
make  those  experiments  which 
have  resulted  in  so  important  a 
discovery.  The  principle  of  decar- 
bonizing iron  by  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  it  must  pass 
in  the  conversion  of  it  from  the  pig 
to  bars,  and  subseauently  of  re- 
carburating  it  in  order  to  produce 
steel,  must,  at  once  strike  even  a 
casual  thinker  asbeingunnecessary, 
provided  it  were  found  possible  to 
bring  the  molten  metal,  wh^i  run 
from  the  blast  furnace,  to  that 
degree  of  carburation  which  would 
practically  constitute  steeL  Mr. 
Bessemer  by  his  invention  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  object, 
and  in  as  many  minutes  as  the 
cementation  process  takes  days  he 
converts  iron  taken  from  the  blast 
furnace  into  steel  that  bears  fovour- 
able  comparison  with  the  best 
made  in  any  other  way.  The  modus 
(yperandi  at  Mr.  Bessemcr*s  works 
at  Sheffield  is  essentially  different 
from  that  upon  which  his  patent 
is  worked  in  Sweden  ;  but  in  each 
instance  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  the  difference  is  simply  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  &X  that 
the  raw  material  employed  is  also 
of  a  different  nature  at  each  of 
these  places. 

At    Sheffield    the    pig-iron   is 
smelted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 


£rom  which  it  is  transferred  by 
means  of  a  ladle  to  the  converting- 
vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are 
a  number  of  holes,  through  which 
heated  air. is  forced  at  a  very  high 
pressure,  causing  a  great  ebullition 
in  the  interior  of  the  converting- 
vessel  By  this  means  the  siUcon 
is  got  rid  of,  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  iron  as 
taken  from  the  furnace  is  reduced 
to  the  desired  extent,  so  that  steel 
may  be  produced  of  any  degree  of 
carburation  that  may  be  thought 
requisite,  and,  in  fact,  by  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  blowing,  the 
metal  may  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  wrought-iron. 

In  Sweden  the  iron  is  run  direct 
from  the  blast-furnace  into  the 
converting-vessel ;  this  is  also  done 
at  the  East  Indian  Iron  Gompan/s 
works  at  Beypoor  \  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  process  is  conducted 
at  theseplaces  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Sheffield.  The  ores 
used  in  Sweden  and  India  are  prin- 
cipally magnetic  oxides,  whereas 
at  Sheffield  hematites  and  day 
bands  are  mostly  employed;  and 
as  each  of  the  latter  contam  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  than  the  two  former, 
It  is  thought  better  to  re-smelt  the 
iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  pre? 
viously  to  placing  it  in  the  con- 
vfflidng-vesseL 

Such  is  Mr.  Bessemer's  process, 
which  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
prize  medal,  as  it  well  deserved 

Our  notice  of  the  improvements 
and  progress  in  the  mannf actore 
of  iron  and  steel  since  1851  would 
be  imperfect  if  we  omitted  men* 
tioning  Mr.  Krupp,  of  the  Essen 
Woiks,  in  Bhenish  PmssiA,  who 
obtained  much  celebrily  at  Uie 
Exhibition  of  1851  for  the  sise  oi 
his  castings  in  steel  and  also  for 
their  excellent  quality,  but  who 
has  since  that  penod  far  surpassed 
his  previous  efforts. 

The  weight  of  his  largest  casldng 
in  i8qi,  and  that  was  the  heaviest 
exhibited,  was  4500  pounds ; 
whereas  at  the  present  Exhibition 
he  shows  an  ingot  of  cylindrical 
form  that  weighs  feew9i<^  ^aR«.  This 
is  a  most  remarkable  production, 
not  only  as  regards  its  dimensions 
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and  wciplit,but  also  in  respect  to  the 
beautiful  lioniu^cneity  of  its  struc- 
ture. This  iminensc  ingot,  forty- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  ei^'ht 
feet  h>nL%  luis  been  broken  in  the 
centre,  having  been  first  sawed 
])artially  throu'jh,  and  tlien  sub- 
jected to  the  bh>\vs  of  a  steam 
hannner  fifty  tons  in  \veif,'ht.  Tlie 
fractture  shows  such  an  unifor- 
mity of  prain,  that  it  is  imiM)Ssil)le 
to  detect  even  the  smallest  flaw  or 
blow-hole.  There  are  many  other 
equally  wonderful  contribution.^^  by 
the  same  exhibitor,  amongst  them  a 
cast-steel  gun,  weighing  iH.ocolbs., 
wliich  was  forged  out  of  an  ingot 
weighing  f,o,ooo  lbs. 

MuuKTous  specimens  of  tires  for 
loc(>motive  engines  are  also  exhi- 
bited, made  without  a  weld,  several 
of  which  have  been  taken  oil*  loco- 
motive engines  after  running  di.s- 
tances  vai-ying  fn>m  f)0,ooo  to 
(;o,ooo  miles  without  renairs.  The 
whole  of  the  steel  exnil»ite<l  l)y 
Mr.  Kru])p  was  melted  in  small 
cruciblc.^t,  contidning  about  seventy 
l)ounds  a  piece  ;  but  we  must  not 
consider  the  high  state  oi  jierfec- 
tion  of  the  (luality  to  have  been 
obtained  by  any  peculiarity  of  the 
process  emnloyed  in  its  manufac- 
ture, but  sliould  rather  attribute 
it  to  the  excellence  of  the  ore 
from  wliich  the  inm  is  first  ob- 
tiiined  (a  s])arry  carbonate),  and 
also  to  the  careful  manipulation,  as 
well  as  the  efii<ient  cliaracter  of 
I  lie  machinery  in  use. 

Another  mo.st  interesting  novelty 
under  the  head  of  metallurg>' .since 
1 8,-, I  is  aiunnnium.  tiie  value  of 
which,  like  the  eleetro-plati:.;,'  in 
iSrji,  is  (inly  ju-t  ilawniiig  on 
our  manuiariurers.  KKctro-phrting 
was  so  nnicii  in  \\<  infancy  at  the 
last  Kxhilntioii,  that  the  jury  were 
in  doubt  whetiier  the  specimens 
exiiihited  should  be  even  coin- 
mend<(l.  Ni»w  electro- plate  takes 
high  rank  in  the  operations  of  a 
Nil\er.«niitii,  ami  we  have  only  to 
|ui:I;  at  the  suprrb  and  ex«|ui*'ite 
rh  it  ro  silver  trti]»hy  «»f  Me.ssrs. 
iJkin^'toii  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
;;reat  value  «if  this  inventiim,     Uut 


it  is  the  fate  of  all  inventions  to  be 
superseded  by  others ;  junl  we  ap- 
])rehend  that  in  the  ctuirse  of  a 
few  years  aluminium  will  to  a  very 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  super- 
sede electro-plating.  Its  extn.'inc 
lii?litnes.'<,  (bictility.  hardne&s,  and 
above  all,  its  non-liability  to  tai^ 
nish,  no  matter  how  highly  its 
surface  may  be  bunii.shed  t^r  to 
what  atmospheric  infiuences  it  may 
be  exposed,  all  mark  it  as  a  luctal 
certain  to  enter  largely  into  use. 
Its  ])rice  is  now  ab(»ut  three  shil- 
lings an  ounce;  and  one  of  it3 
j)eculiarities  is,  that  (»nc  <»unco  in 
jewellers  work  will  go  tis  far  as  six 
of  silver.  Several  beaut i fid  .speci- 
mens of  this  metal  wnnight  in 
varitms  articles  are  cxhibitetl :  the 
most  curious,  ])erhaps,  is  lace, 
which  is  sold  at  about  half-a-cri»wn 
a  yard.  Another  valuable  quality 
of  alumiiuum  is  its  golden  api»oar- 
anee  when  mixed  with  copjier.  Ten 
])arts  of  aluminium  and  live  uf 
copper  make  a  metal  which  can 
really  only  be  distinguished  from 
gold  by  its  extreme  lightne>s.  and 
has,  moreover,  all  the  freedi»ni  fniin 
oxidation  appertaining  to  that  pre- 
cious metal. 

The  great  driin  (ur  our  o«ial 
mines  for  meiallurgii^d,  .<teain- 
engine,  an<l  dtnuestic  purjuibia*,* 
has  had  the  natural  etle't  of 
directing  attentiiU  more  tlian  ever 
to  our  alm«»t  inexhaustibie  .sujt- 
])lies  <)f  ]wat,  with  the  view  uf 
utilizing  it.  Several  sehenies  have 
lieen  devi.^ed.  but  tliai  re»*ently 
patented  by  Mr.  iirunt"n  is  the 
only  tine  lik<?ly,  a-t  we  believe,  to 
answer.  Hi>  iir«Mvs.s  c>iii>i<«ts  in 
subjirting  Ire^nly-dug  p«'at  t<»  the 
aeiion  of  ji  jiu;;;.'ing  .-rrew,  wo:ki;j«j 
in  a  ciinieal  ca>e.  tin*  boii-'Oi  tif 
which  is  pierced  by  >mail  In  ilex. 
Throu;:h  these  the  vaiua  le  tiiirn- 
ing  inaltrr  is  force- 1.  and  drup^  in 
a  vrrniicular  lorni  on  an  m  dcss 
travellini:  bainl,  which  di'bvcr>  it 
to  a  brick  niarhine,  wiirn-  it  i.4 
iiionI.le«l  intn  bl<iek.<*  andilrinl  by 
artilirial  heat.  The  mar'S-  t:t>n-ji 
that  will  Udt  pa>s  tlir>'U::h  the 
hi  •Irs   fall  iulo  a  wx^te  pipv.  ami 


*■  Tht»    iiuruitity  <»f  «'f;iljt   niis«''l    in    *fii;i*    I5rit;iii' 
f  1/101,401  tiii.s  ;  uud  in  I^^o.  ^;„2o8,5M  t«'i.'. 
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are  rejected.  The  peat  prepared 
by  this  process  is  found  by  various 
experimental  trials  to  possess  as- 
tonishing Jieating  powers,  the  same 
quantity  in  weignt  of  prepared 
peat  fuel  boiling  the  same  body  of 
water  in  one  minute  that  requires 
six  minutes  to  boil  with  good  fur- 
nace coal.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  this 
invention,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  deposits  of  peat  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  occupy  an  area 
of  not  less  than  six  miUion  acres, 
and  tlnis,  assuming  the  average 
thickness  to  be  only  twelve  feet, 
the  deposits  wouhl  produce  twenty- 
one  thousand  million  tons  of  peat 
l)er  annum  for  a  thousand  years. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  that  there  are  no 
branches  of  manufacture  in  which 
we  have  made  greater  progress 
since  1851  than  in  glass  and 
ceramic  ware. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although 
the  art  of  glass-making  dates  from 
a  very  early  age,  it  is  only  during 
comparatively  recent  years  that  it 
has  acnuired  its  present  excellence 
in  l^ngland.  This  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  duty  having  been 
taken  otf  English  glass.  Prior  to 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  glass  manu- 
factories were  cri})i^led  by  harass- 
ing enactments ;  but  since  science 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
experimental  laboratory  without 
being  taxed,  glass,  and  particularly 
plate  and  optical  glass,  have  been 
brou.^^ht  to  very  great  perfection. 
Indeed,  the  improvements  have 
been  so  remarkable  that  we  may 
question  whether  won«ler-working 
chemistry  will  not,  after  all,  dis- 
cover the  lost  secret  of  making 
glass  malleable,  which  Tiberius 
buried  in  the  grave  of  its  inventor. 
^Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham, 
are  now  able  to  supply  twelve- 
inch  object-glasses  for  £44  which 
arc  equal  in  purity  to  the  cele- 
brated Munich  glasses,  and  their 
])late  glass  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  exhibited  by  the  famous  ma- 
nufactory of  Gobain.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  notice  how  chemistry, 
while  iuii)r()ving  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  has  also  diminished  its 
cost.     Wine  bottles,  for  example, 


which  a  few  years  ago  cost  three 
and  four  shillings  a  dozen,  are  now 
made  equal  in  quality  for  one  and 
two  shillings.  This  is  important, 
for  so  enormous  is  the  demand  for 
them  that  at  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Companies'  Works  alone  20,000 
bottles  are  made  five  days  each 
week,  the  same  quantity  by  three 
smaller  firms  in  the  same  place, 
and  double  the  quantity  in  other 
districts  in  Yorkshire,  thus  giving 
a  total  weekly  production  in  that 
county  alone  of  about  400,000 
bottles. 
It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the 

Erecise  average  composition  used 
y  eminent  gla.ss  manufacturers 
for  the  best  plate  glass.  The  fol- 
lowing proportions  are  believed, 
however,  to  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  truth.  Fine  white 
sand,  300  pounds ;  soda,  200  pounds ; 
lime,  30  pounds ;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 32  ounces ;  oxide  of  cobalt, 
3  ounces ;  fragments  of  glass,  300 
pounds.  Such  are  the  proportions 
used  to  produce  the  best  plate 
glass  in  tne  Exhibition.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  destruction  of  glass 
made  of  an  imperfect  composition 
of  materials  may  be  seen  in 
Switzerland,  where  in  many  vil- 
lages, and  particularly  those  at 
high  elevations,  the  little  window 
panes  blaze  like  jewels.  This  is 
due  to  oxidation,  which  eating  into 
the  surface  of  the  imperfectly  made 

flass,  causes  it  to  appear  prismatic, 
ndeed,  many  window  panes  in  the 
Canton  Vallais,  and  especially  at 
Fee,  in  the  Val  Saas,  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  ancient  prismatic  glass. 

In  the  pottery  and  porcelain 
branches  of  the  ceramic  art  enor- 
mous strides  have  been  made  since 
1851.  Until  very  recently,  we 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  manufactories  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  especially  on  those  at 
Berlin,  for  a  variety  of  hard  porce- 
lain. Now  we  derive  our  kaolin, 
or  china  or  porcelain  clay,  from 
the  tin  mine  of  Carclaze,  near  St. 
Austell,  in  Cornwall,  and  Lee 
Moor,  in  Devonshire.  From  both 
of  these  localities  remarkably  fine 
qualities  are  procured.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  clay  from  St. 
Austell  was  formerly  a  serious  in- 
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convenience  to  the  minor,  who, 
ignorant  of  its  v»ilue,  could  only 
get  rid  of  it  by  piling  it^  up  as 
rubbish  near  the  mine.  Xow  the 
clay  i.s  much  more  valuable  than 
the  tin,  as  this  metal  occurs  at 
Carclaze  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  consists  of  disintegrated  schor- 
laceous  granite,  characterized  by 
the  partial  decomi)OHiti(m  of  fel- 
spar, and  is  used  not  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  china  and  porce- 
lain, but  also  for  bleaching  paper 
and  calico.  There  are  s])ccmien8 
of  it  in  the  Exhibition  ;  and  at  the 
l)resent  time,  alwmt  85,cxx)  tons, 
valued  at  £250,000,  are  annually 
exported 

But  it  is  to  ^feesrs.  Clinton  that 
the  cliief  i>raise  is  due  for  our 
advance  in  the  ceramic  art.  In  the 
Rei>ort  of  the  Jurors  (m  the  Plxhibi- 
tion  of  1851.  this  firm  is  mentioned 
as  havini?  neen  just  thon  esta- 
blished, and  likely  to  ]»r(Hiuce  great 
results.  Thisi>i*oi)hecy  is  abundantly 
fulfilled,  ana  the  firm  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  various  kinds  of 
pottery  never  iKjfore  pnxluced  in 
tliis  country.  It  would  bo  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  in  tliis  i^aper 
a  tithe  of  the  beautiful  articles 
exhil>itod  by  tliis  establishment,  so 
we  must  content  ourselves  by  merely 
stating  that  after  many  exnen- 
ments  the  Messrs.  Mint  on  nave 
succeeded,  since  1 851,  in  i)roducing 
the  famous  old  Sc'vres  colours, 
rose  du  liarry,  turquoise,  and  bleu 
do  r<»i.  Their  vase-*  are  also  ex- 
tremely large,  showing  that  they 
ran  now  rival  tlio  grrat  Kri'nch  ce- 
ramic (i»»veriiment  estaMi'*hTiH'nts. 

Not  le<s  noteworthy  is  the  ad- 
vance niJide  in  ]>orc«'l;!in  painting, 
spiM'imi  n*<  c»f  wliii'h  rival  the  finest 
SHtc"*.  The  best  jorcclai?!  painter 
of  the  ]  in 'Sent  <lay  is  Mr.  Abra- 
hams, who  h;is  >tr.ilied  in  l*;iris 
and  Antwerp;  nml  th  '^e  wlio  have 
sern  \\\>  i*ai:l  Pottertniy,  exl.ibited 
in  Panic  Us  lasr,  will  na-lily  ac- 
kn.»wh'.L'<'  the  gnat  i:rr;it  of  thi-; 
ceramic  ]>aintrr. 

Mr.  Pp'SviT^be.-iiifilul  invi-ntiiTi 
of  compre^inir  «lry  pinMhijn  j.iw- 
iler  lii'iw«'rn  y\vv\  \\\r^  \\:\<  uihh'r- 
gone  gn-at  imjirnvrincnt  -  >in«v 
i.^-i.  This  ] Ml, St- so-*  i..»rti«  nlar 
i merest,  a.->  it  is  intended  to  ixe- 


ciite  colossal  mosaic  pictures,  i 
cording  to  Mr.  Prossers  ]>roc« 
for  the  decoration  of  the  pern 
nent  i>ortion  of  the  Exhibit! 
building. 

No  historical  record  of  prcjgn 
in  our  manufactures  since  i£ 
would  be  perfect  without  notici 
the  various  contrivances  adapt 
t^)  meet  the  sui^jHised  great  scarci 
of  the  ordinary  raw  material,  rai 
whicli  from  its  not  being  capab 
like  other  raw  materials,  of  ix*i 
grown  or  ]»rodueed  in  greai 
abundance,  would  soon,  it  ^ 
expected,  be  entirely  inadequate 
meet  the  greatly  increased  ( 
mand.  We  have,  however,  t 
authority  of  the  Jurors  of  t 
Paper  Class  for  stating  that  th< 
has  never  been  any  serious  d< 
ciency.  nor  has  there  been  a 
ditKcuIty  in  procuring  rags  at 
no  means  an  exceoaive  price. 

The  rag  panic,  as  it  may 
called, has  been,  however,  of  aervi 
for  it  has  stimulated  thcmsands 
l)eraons  thrtmghout  the  world 
search  for  and  suggest  materu 
as  substitutes  for  ]ia])cr.  H< 
numenms  these  are^-ill  be  seen 
the  fact,  that  between  1852  a 
iK-,7  no  fewer  than  1.^7  patei 
have  been  obtainetl  tor  eitl 
making  ]>aper  f  n>m  new  substano 
or  improvements  in  its  manufi 
ture.  Among  the  many  substafu 
j»ro]>osed  are  winter  brwmi,  wo 
shavings,  hop  plant,  Drazili 
grass,  Indian  grass,  refuse  U 
(•o<M»a-nut  fibre,  roots  of  potato 
]iarsni]>s,  turnips,  mangold-wiirz 
clover,  thistles,  nettles,  gra 
New  Z^ahind  tlax,  mustanl  steii 
tobacco-plant  stalks,  hollyh«ic] 
sea-Wfeds,  ri<"e  stniw,  Icatl 
ruttincrs,  htirse-radish,  stilks 
rhubarb,  jnte.  gnnny  liaggii 
]>alms,  iVc.  kzv.  Of  these,  and  ma 
others  lint  rnumerated,  few  ha 
Conn*  into  g.Mieral  or]in»titabIe  u 
Kxi«  ptitiiis.  hiiWLVi-r  nuist  l»e  ma 
in  faviisir  <•!  wntid,  straw,  <'S|iar 
a  S|»anih  ira^^i.  and  Imp  I  line,  < 
reilmt  ^pi'riijii'ii-i  i.f  pajjors  ma 
r."i:ithi-i'matt'riaNlH-ingrxhibit 
in  \\w  Pajier  C'la^t.  That  nia 
fp'rii  ^Traw  '\<  *A  course  n<>  iii»Vfl 
pa !'«r  having  U-en  niaile  Irini  tl 
:iiaterial  aj)  l>ng  ago  as  the  ji 
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1800 ;  but  tiiat  exhibited  in  the 
above  class  is  remarkable  for  its 
smooth  texture  and  general  excel- 
lence. Indeed,  the  manufacture  of 
straw  paper  has  rapidly  increased 
since  1851 ;  the  large  straw  paper- 
mills  consume  30cx>  tons  of  straw, 
yearly.  TMs,  according  to  the 
Jiirors'  Beport,  has  the  effect  of 
causing  a  great  scarcity  of  straw 
for  brick-making  and  agricultural 
purposes;  so  much  so,  that  the 
number  of  fsums  on  whidi  the 
sale  of  straw  is  prohibited  is  an- 
nually increasmg.  It  is  probable 
that  esparto  {tpartium  seggalim  of 
botanists),  the  Spanish  graaa  «f 
which  we  have  spaksn^  nid' which 
ma^  be  pvoeoiea  in  almost  un- 
limited quantities,  will  take  the 
place  of  straw  when  this  is  scarce. 
Already  12,000  tons  are  imported 
yearly ;  and  as  its  fibroiu  natore 
admits  of  minute  subdivision  with- 
out destroying  the  feathery  arrange- 
ment, it  is  likely  to  come  into  very 
extensive  use. 

Wood,  too,  for  making  paper  is 
now  largely  used.  In  1851,- the  art 
of  converting  wood  into  paper  was 
kept  a  secret  by  the  inventor,  and 
the  machinery  was  very  far  fifom 
being  in  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  since  attained.  Now 
it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the 
wood  into  one  end  of  the  machine, 
and  take  out  at  the  other  the  j^p 
ready  for  being  converted  into 
paper.  So  important  has  this 
manufacture  become,  that  at  the 
celebrated  waterfalls  of  Trolhatten. 
in  Sweden,  milk  have  been  erected 
for  rubbing  down,  by  means  of 
enormous  water-power,  trees  and 
fragments  of  pine  into  a  kind  of 
pulp,  which  is  partially  dried,  re- 
moved in  casks,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gothenburg,  and  some 
of  it  even  has  been  imported  into 
Great  Britain  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  Ex- 
hibition is  the  great  variety  of 
paper  shown  by  foreign  exhibitors, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Jurors  in  their  Re- 
port. Thus,  although  the  present 
cotton  famine  has,  and  will  for  some 
time  to  come  exercise  considerable 


inflnenoe  on  the  supply  of  cotton 
rags^  it  is  evident  that  we  shall 
contmue  to  be  well  supplied  with 
paper,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
rags  collected  might  be  increased, 
is  apparent  by  an  interesting  note 
appended  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Jurors  on  Pi4>er.  In  this  th^ 
state  that  Uie  quantity  of  linen 
and  cotton  retained  for  home  con- 
somption  in  i860  was  210,000  tons, 
and  that  9^840  tons  of  paper  were 
charged  with  duty  in  that  year. 
This  is  the  largest  vjmeg»,te  ever 
reached,  and  yet  it  rails  far  short 
o£  tha  Trr-*V  dE  m^B  cnddbfe 
for  paper-making.  The  suggestion 
arismg  from  these  returns  is  ob- 
vious. Bag  brigades  should  be 
established  all  over  the  country, 
who  would  probablyreap  a  cnm  ot 
rags,  if  not  so  abundant  as  that 
already  gathered  in  London,  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  ample  to  be  re- 
mnnexativeL 

With  respect  to  the  nift#>hin^ 
and  machinery  in  the  Exhibition, 
we  have  to  state  on  the  hi^^ieit 
scientific  authority,  that  though 
they  do  not  represent  any  very  im- 
portant new  discovery  smce  1851, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  grMl; 
exiMllenceof oonstmction.  Avery 
cursory  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  western  annexe,  and 
also  of  the  machinery  department 
in  the  eastern,  soffices  to  show  the 
perfection  of  execution,  and  the 
exquisite  accuracy  of  the  tools  em- 
plo:^ed  to  construct  the  machines 
exhibited  The  latter  instrnments 
alone  form  a  wonderful  exhibitdon. 
It  is  to  this  branch  of  iron  and 
steel  work  that  Mr.  Whitworth  has 
given  his  special  attention.  To 
produce  a  perfect  plane,  a  perfect 
sphere,  and  a  straight  edge,  are  no 
easy  tasks ;  but  having  succeeded, 
the  adaptataon  of  these  forms  to 
machinery  is  oompan^ely  easy. 
Bat  to  fashion  inm  and  steel  into 
perfect  geometrical  forms  can  only 
be  done  by  tools  which  must  be 
themselves  faultless.  The  Jurors 
appointed  to  examine  the  tools 
exhibited,  state  that  at  no  former 
exhibition  has  there  been  such  a 
display  of  excellenoe  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  tool  machi- 
nery for  the  mannfac^are  of  fire- 
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arms,  shells,  rockets,  tfec,  is  of  such 
a  character  «.s  to  roiidor  tlie  wliolc 
oporationH,  however  iiiinnte,  {)er- 
foctly  ant^»niatoii  or  self-aetinpr, 
with  .an  acctiraoy  of  repetition  that 
])rodnces  every  artich^  in  such  ])ix*- 
cisc  (hiplicate,  tliat  in  no  c.ise  is 
tliere  a  deviation  in  size  from  the 
ori/xinal  of  more  than  a  (juarter  of 
an  inch. 

Since  1851,  it  is  evident  that 
foreij^iunanufacturin^  nations  have 
made  great  i«ro^'ix\ss  in  niachine.H 
awid  enf?incs,  hat  Ktif^hind  still 
retains  her  pre-eminoncd  in  e»»n- 
structin^^  enirines  which  are  un- 
rivalled in  simplicity  of  design, 
great  coinpiuttnesH  of  form,  and 
dear  conrejUions  in  working  <mt 
the  detjiils  of  the  parts.  An  ex- 
ception, however,  nuist  he  made  in 
favour  of  Krance  in  boring  tools. 
The  art  of  lx>ring  for  water  haM 
been  carried  out  far  more  seientill- 
cally  in  that  country  than  else- 
where. The  dej^tliM  attiunod  in  the 
earth  hy  the  use  of  these  lK>ring 
instruments  is  amazing,  and  what 
is  even  nmre  extraordinary,  fnmi 
great  dejahs  pillar-like  porti<>ns  of 
rocks  and  minerals  are  hnmght  up, 
cut  as  neatly  jvs  if  they  had  l>ee!i 
fashioned  hy  a  stonemason.  Speci- 
mens of  the-^e,  obtaine<l  from  the 
depth  of  i()f,o  feet,  are  exhibited  in 
the  French  ( -ourt,  with  the  l>oriiig 
instruments  employed  for  the  artt»- 
sian  wells  and  other  jMirposes. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in 
eonnexioii  with  the  land  steam- 
engine,  nl'  wl.ieli  many  magnitieent 
speeimen^i  an*  exliibited,  is  the 
growing  i  111; sort anre  of  the  h(»ri- 
zontal,  whirh  is  ra]»id}y  superset l- 
ing  \\w  beai!>  or  vrrtieal  engine. 
The  horizinital  <'n','in«'  p»)Ksi»sm»s 
the  great  advanta-n'  of  beiiiu'  n\«in! 
eeonoiniral  than  thi-  v«-rtiral, 
snitHtth  and  alnmst  noi>«>h'<4  in 
their  act  inn,  and  ea  ily  made 
auxiliary  t«>  tliost*  nf  larger  diineii- 
Mons.* 

In  noresprct  dots  tlie  Kxhibition 


of  1 862  differ  more  fromthatof  1851 
than  in  the  branch  of  war  iniple- 
ments.  The  articles  exhibited  in  the 
latter  year  were  very  few  in  number. 
The  jnr(>rs  stated  in  tlieir  liiport — 
*  It  has  )>ecn  felt  that  since  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  l!xhil»ition 
rather  to  make  knr)wn  tliC  pM^ross 
and  to  promote  the  art-;  that  add 
to  the  comforts  a:id  e:ii(>y?!ie:i!.s  of 
life  tlian  tho  ]»o\verful  a::  I  destruc- 
tive eng  i  n  e.s  e  :i  1  pi  <  )y cf  I  i ! '.  war,  su I'h 
engines  are  j.ot  i:i  ^»!aie  here/ 
Thus  England  ami  >  ranee  sent 
nothing;  an«l  the  few  war  imple- 
ments exhibited  on  that  occasiou 
by  other  naticms  were  shown  rather 
as  samples  of  manufacture  and  of 
mati*riais  than  lor  their  ori^nal 
merits  as  instniments  of  war. 

The  ]»resent  Exhibition  tells  a 
veiy  <lirterent  story,  for  the  war- 
engines  exiiibited  are  so  numemus 
and  varied  that  it  is  must  evident 
tiiat  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
hard  at  work  devising  the  best 
method  of  exturminatiutr  an  enemy 
by  lanrl  and  sea  :  and  while  we 
cannot  biit  tleplore  that  the  Ttopiaii 
drean\  of  iS-i  has  nf>t  oime  to 
])ass,  and  that  w.»  an»  still  verj-  far 
t  list  ant  from  thi*  day  when  we  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  'break  our 
maileil  tlei'ts  and  armed  tower^,'  we 
must  at  the  same  time  oongratulat« 
<»ur>ilves  that  England  is  not  be- 
iiind  in  the  race  of  making  war  as 
SLieniilie,  auil,  therefore,  jis  short 
as  iMi.<%Mbli'.  Hut  what  a  race  it  is  ! 
A  *VL*riiabl'  duel  d'argent,*  aft  a 
rron.'h  p..lilitian  pt-rtincntly  4»h- 
serwd.  < '.>n)men(*ed  by  Napi>l»*on 
111.,  who  in  iX-,^  began  plating 
his  war-sliiits.  wi-  have  b»ing"»ing 
nil  I'Ver  since  enn^ractin::  arniour- 
}il:ttes  and  u'uns  at  a  frightful 
I'Xpense.  Tp  to  a  vi-ry  recent 
|ieri'td  it  w;'>  fmnid  tlirst  no  slu»t 
or  shell  v.a<  a]»h'  to  p- 'net rate  tiic 
h»nr  an.l-a  l.ait  inch  arm  Mir  p!at4*s 
of  thi'  \Vn,ri".\  Ami  with  t!iis 
fact  lu'fiip*  'iln'ir  ^y«-i.  The  .Tunirs 
of  the   .Milit;iry  ;'n  i    Naval    I 'las* 


*  Altlji'Mjli  n 'I  Inl-'iuinj  t"  til!*} .  la.*-^  .-f -I.  :iih-ii;^:m-.  \H' r.u  n  •  f<  |]>  ttr  D"t:MDj; 
n  viTv  l-nntilril  in«  .li-l  ^^••:t!ll■l•l  :■  i*  txliiMi.  .|  l.\  Mi-w.i ,.  ('}i:iili-urii,   111   lit-      li^of 

Phil pliir.'il   III  tiuiiii'iits.      It   i^  iIm-  sii.-i!). -i  \\\  \\.-  K*>'*-!»'nn,  U'xwz,  Mfinvtiat 

li->?.  in  tli:tiin  ti  r  tii.iii  iIh-  I'.»»1  "1'  .«  t.il..ii-...;  ij-.     W'li.  •  '^\i\vr  1-  filli-il  niih 

y,i^\.'^.    •a\A    tin'   liltl"   iii:r-liiiu'    J-   I'larcil    in   a   l:jlit-  \         't^    -maX 
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not  very  wisely  state  in  their 
Ke[)ort  that  armour  plating  is 
'completely  impervious  to  any 
jirtiUery  and  projectiles  that  can 
be  brought  against  it.'  But  the  ink 
with  which  this  was  written  was 
hardly  dry  before  the  flat-fronted 
shot  ilischrorged  from  the  monster 
guns  of  Horsfall  and  Whitworth 
went  crashing  through  these  four- 
and-a-half  inch  plates,'  i)roving 
that  if  these  missiles  were  brought 
to  bear  against  the  Warrior,  she 
would  be  sunk  in  a  few  minutes. 

Thus  up  to  the  present  time 
victory  is  on  the  side  of  the  gun  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  but  reason- 
able that,  however  thick  the 
armour-plates  of  ships  may  be,  it 
will  be  always  possible  to  construct 
guns  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy 
those  plates.  But  if  they  should 
fail  there  is  another  war-engine, 
models  of  which  are  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  more  terrible 
even  than  the  most  colossal  gun, 
which,  instead  of  torturing  the 
enemy  by  drilling  holes  in  him. 
sinks  ship  and  enemy  at  one  fell 
swoop.  We  allude  to  the  *Ram,' 
which,  if  properly  constructed  so 
as  to  destroy  by  enormous  mo- 
mentum, without  being  injured  by 
imparting  the  blow,  would  assu- 
redly be  able  to  dash  into  tiie 
Warrior  as  into  a  bandbojc  As 
the  Laureate  Well  observed — 

War  himself  mast  make  alliance 
With  rough  labour  and  fine  science, 
Else  he  would  but  strike  in  vain.*    • 

Wc  may  well  lament  that  the 
course  of  events  should  force  such 
men  as  Whitworth  and  Armstrong 
to  devote  their  genius  and  abilities 
to  the  construction  of  great  war- 
engines,  but  it  is  clear  that  England 
cannot  remain  still  while  all  other 
nations  are  arming  for  defence,  or, 
it  may  be,  battle. 

From  war-engines  to  the  beve- 
rage that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,  is  a  very  great  transition ; 
and  yet  there  are  few  commodities 
that  minister  to  his  requirements 
and  comfort  in  which  a  greater 
development  has  been  made  since 
1 85 1,  tnan  wine.    The  public,  who 


know  international  exhibitions 
only  as  visitors,  are  little  awar«  oi 
the  work,  hard  and  responsible, 
too,  that  they  entail :  for,  as  will 
be  evident  on  a  little  consideration, 
it  is  not  for  the  curious  visitor 
alone  that  interdational  exhibitions 
such  as  that  at  South  Kensington 
are  organized.  They  have  a  deeper 
and  more  important  object ;  and  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Jurors  to 
work  out  these,  and  by  commend- 
ing when  commendation  is  deserved, 
develope  the  resources  of  young 
countnes,  which  otherwise  might 
remain  latent.  It  may  appear  at 
first  sight  that  the*  Jurors  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  *Food  sub- 
stances' and  *  Beverages'  would 
have  rather  a  pleasant  task  than 
otherwise.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  we  may  answer  in  the 
affirmative ;  for  it  is  at  once  agree- 
able and  entertaining  to  test  by 
practical  experience  at  a  social 
oinner  party  whether  kangaroo- 
tail  soup,  bisons'  humps,  Labrador 
salmon,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
preserved  meats  and  fruits,  are 
succulent  and  good.  But  the  Jurors 
on  Beverages  had  a  very  different 
task.  Within  a  small  room  off  the 
eastern  annexe,  day  after  day  for 
manv  weeks,  sat  some  half  dozen 
gentlemen  for  several  hours  daily, 
surrounded  by  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  bottles  of  all  conceivable  shapes 
that  ever  bottles  have  been  blown 
into,  and  filled  with  liquors  as  varied 
and  strange  as  the  names  they  bear. 
On  the  ground  before  each  gentle- 
man was  a  bucket,  and  on  thfe  table 
plates  of  dry  bread  and  small 
Dottles  of  vinegar.  These  gentle- 
men were  the  tasters,  who  were 
required,  or  at  all  events  e]q>ected, 
to  taste  the  samples  of  wines, 
spirits,  and  liqueurs  exhibited  by 
various  parties.  So  numerous, 
however,  were  these  samples,  that 
although  the  Jurors  were  of  course 
careful  not  to  pass  suddenly  from 
one  description  of  wine  to  another, 
nor  from  brandies  or  rums  to  deli- 
cate liqueurs,  their  organs  of  taste 
soon  became  perplexed,  and  it  was 
only  by  cleaning  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  papilla  of  the  tongue  by 


*  These  Unes  formed  a  portion  of  the  original  Inaugaration  Ode. 
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wafthinff  out  the  mouth  with  vine- 

far,  and  eating  small  pieces  of  dry 
read,  that  the  oi^auH  were  restored 
to  their  uomial  sensitiveness.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  inconvenience 
felt  bv  those  patriotic  gentlemen. 
For  although  they  were  i>f  course 
careful  to  follow  the  advice  given  to 
visitors  to  the  London  Dock  wine 
cellars  provideil  with  a  tasting-order 
— ^viz.,  *  taste,  but  do  not  swallow'— 
the  fumes  of  the  wines  and  spirits 
had  a  very  unuleasant  etfect,  giving 
generally  bail  headaches,  and  in 
some  cases  even  severe  indisposi- 
tion. Having  l>een  privileged  to 
enter  this  wine-tasting  sanctum, 
we  can  voucli  for  the  ]»ains 
that  were  tiikcn  by  the  Jurors 
to  give  a  righteous  judgment  on 
the  beverages  submitted  to  them. 
And  when  we  state  that  some 
Dantzic  and  Berlin  siurit-merchants 
exhibite<l  neiirly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties  of  s|  »irits  and  li<iucurs, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
judgment  on  these  puzzling  varie- 
ties was  not  easily  given.  Nor 
were  the  wines  less  ditiicult  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon ;  for, 
as  is  well  known,  the  slightest 
difference  in  soil  occasions  so  re- 
markable a  diil'cronce  in  the  quality 
of  the  grai)es,  tliat  although  the 
vines  may  be  witliin  a  few  yanis 
of  each  other,  the  respective  fruits 
have  all  the  ]K'culijirities  of  a  dis- 
tinct Hi>ecies,  and  thus  pnnluco 
different  wines. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt 
even  to  give  any  account  of  the 
latter,  nor  of  the  bevei-ages  whioli, 
under  t  lie  name  <  •!  li<iueurs,are  con- 
cocted to  keep  tlie  (M»hi  out  of  the 
IxMlies  of  tlie  nations  who  live  on 
the  shores  of  the  bt»i.sterous  Nt>rth 
^a.  J^ut  we  should  omit  a  n(»tjdilo 
sign  of  progress  tlirou;iliout  the 
worhl  if  Wf  took  no  not*-  of  tlie 
excellent  wines  whieh  have  been 
sent  totheKxhihititiii  from  vari«ms 
countries,  anil  ])artieularly  from 
our  Australian  eolnnies.  S)  nu- 
merous are-tliest-  that  we  seem  to 
be  eyelinLT  k'u-k  to  the  Kliziiliethan 
eni,  when  two-titths  t»f  the  viimus 
eonsunijitiou  of  Kuglaml  rmisisteil 

of  wines  fr..m  (la^ y.  iJurxundy, 

(tuienne,  ('ypru>,  Malmsev,  Khe- 
nish.  Tent,  aiiil  Malaga.    The  duty 


on  foreign  wines  having  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  we  have  at  this 
Exhibition  an  almost  bewildering 
variety  of  wines  from  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Algeria,  XlussiAy 
and  Spain,  and  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  these  a  large  variety 
from  Australia  an«l  Africa.  The 
great  feature  (»f  all  these  wines  is 
their  tender  Havcmr  compared  to 
the  fiery  wines  to  which  we  have 
unfortunately  accustomed  our 
palate.  That  this  is  the  result  of 
a  doctoring  process  is  well  known; 
indeed  port  itself,  which  is  now  a 
brandied  drink,  wits  formerly  a 
mild  and  ]>ure  claret.  We  are 
enabled  from  jtersoiuil  exi>erience 
to  state  that  the  majority  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Italian  wines 
are  excellent,  and  that  they  will^ 
we  feel  sure,  conmiand  a  large  sal« 
in  this  country.  Mure  interesting, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  our  vast 
Australian  colonies  have  made 
great  pn»gress  since  1851  in  grow- 
ing  good  wines.     In    that    year 

I  latches  of  vines  were  alone  seen 
around  »South  Australian  home- 
steails  ;  but  wine-growing  is  now 
becoming  so  rapidly  a  distinct 
pursuit  tujit  before  many  years  the 
colonists  fully  expect  to  export 
wine,  not  hi  sample  quantities,  but 
by  earg^ies.  New  South  Wales,  as 
the  eldest  colony,  took  the  lead, 
and  pHN bleed  wines  that  have  liven 
brought  intocom|uirison  with  firi^t- 
class  w i lies  in  Kun >i »e.  The  greatest 
ditheulty  whieh  the  South  Aiu^tra- 

II  an  vine-<;rower.s  have  had  to  con- 
tern  I  with  in  extending  their  o])era- 
tions  has  been  tlie  abstract i«in  of 
nearly  all  the  available  Iab«>ur  by 
the  gold  liehls.  iiut  in  the  face  uf 
this,  it  ai»]iears  from  the  Ottieial 
(.'atah»guei»f  the  IViNluets  of  Smth 
Austnilia,  that  while  hi  iS,y>  only 
1 7  ").?  aeres  were  uutliT  vines,  in  i8^>i 
there  were  .^iSo.  All  ihe  Australian 
wiiK'N  exhiliite<l  are  alni<ist  with- 
out an  exception  exeelient.  We 
have  tJisied  >i'Veral.  au!<>n;;  mhioh 
are  various  very  superiitr  claret h, 
sautenies.  and  iiiUM-ateN,  all  of 
w!ii«*h  wuuld  be  liii:li!ya)ijin»riatfd 
in  Km:land.  The>e  wine*'.  thoU;;h 
(iuiti-  yi>ung.  .  remarkably  free 
fiuiii  tha'  ^*  iV  la>le  whieh  wc 
rememl*"  mc   ••■^   "^^Hicu- 
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larly  prevalent  in  the  wines  grown 
on  the  Ohio,  which  we  tasted  at 
Cincinnati. 

Under  the  head  of  philosophical 
instruments  and  processes  depend- 
ing on  their  use,  there  has  not 
been  any  very  notable  original  in- 
vention since  1851.  The  instra- 
ments  exhibited  in  this  class, 
foreign  as  well  as  British,  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  nnmerons,  and  re- 
markable for  the  ddicacy  and 
excellence  of  their  construotioiL 
In  noticing  the  most  noteworthy — 
and  our  limited  space  compels  ns 
to  be  brief — the  place  of  honour  is 
due  to  Mr.  Babc>age*s  calculating 
machine,  which  though  now  far 
from  novel,  yet  may  be  said  to 
have  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic now  for  the  first  time.  For 
although  it  has  long  been  in  the 
museum  of  King's  College,  Tery 
few  have  seen  it  there.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  bv  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  the  officer  of  works  beinjs^ 
instructed  to  set  it  np  in  the  Ezhir 
bition,  but  as  the  Qovemment 
refused  to  pajr  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing it  explained,  although  Mr. 
Babbage  undertook  to  snpply  a 
competent  person  to  do  this  mr  the 
modest  honorarium  of  thirty  diil- 
lings  a  week,  the  machine,  excit- 
ing on  those  occasions  when  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Babbage  or  tiie 
superintendent  of  the  class  of  phi- 
losophical instruments  (Mr.  Weld), 
has  remained  dnring  the  Ebmh 
bition  a  silent  mechanical  riddlSii 
Its  history  is  curious.  Commenced 
in  1822,  Mr.  Babbage  laboured  on 
it  gratuitously  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  for  the  grants  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Qovemment,  and 
which  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  £17,000,  were  entirely  devoted 
to  the  expenses  of  constraction. 
When  this  sum  had  been  expended, 
the  Government,  becoming  •  im- 
patient for  its  completion,  declined 
advancing  more  money  and  the 
works  were  stopped.    This  was  un- 


iorUsDM^  beesniM  the  engine,  with 
its  auxiliary  printing  machm^yy 
was  nearly  completed.  However, 
ahhon^  practically  arrested.  Mr. 
Babbage's  brain  went  on  working 
and  his  inventive  genius  conceived 
so  many  imnrovem^its  tiiat  eventu* 
ally  a  calculating  engine  of  an  en*' 
tirely  new  prindple  occurred  to 
him,  the  power  01  which  over  the 
most  complicated  arithmetical  ope- 
rations seemed  almost  unbounded. 
This  new  ideal  engine  is  intended 
to  either  tabulate,  devdope,  or 
weave  as  it  were,  algebraical  pat- 
toms,  juBt  as  the  iacquaid  loom 
weaves  figures  of  flowers  and 
leaves.  The  engine  in  the  fixhiboh 
tion  is  amiable  of  calculating  to 
five  figures,  and  two  orders  of  dif- 
fetenoes,  and  performs  the  wofk 
with  aoBoluto  precision,  but  Hbe 
printing  machinery,  one  of  the 
great  opj ects  in  the  construdaen 
of  the  engine;  has  not  bemi  c(»p 
neeted  with  it  This  portion  ia 
ethiUted  in  an  a43oining  case.* 
But  although  the  money  tmd  time 
exp^ided  on  tiiis  engine  have 
borne  no  direct  Irait,  tktiy  have 
been  highly  instramental  in  causing 
a  machine  to  be  made  whidi  is 
not  only  perlbrming  valuable  work 
for  the  Batson,  but  also  saving  the 
public  money.  We  allude  to  the 
oalonlatiiig  madiine  constracted  by 
theMessrs.  Soheuts  of  8tockh<^ 
which  is  calculating  a  very  impof^ 
tant  new  life  table  in  oomerset 
Housa  These  gentlemen  having 
read  descriptions  of  Mr.  Babbage^ 
engine,  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
stricting one  like  it,  and  cdn^^ 
handed  and  unasdsted  by  the 
Swedhsh  Qovemmenl^  thery  .have 
contrived  a  machine  which  not 
only  eakmlates,  but  prints  calcula- 
tions, such  as  the  logarithms  of  tiie 
value  of  human  fife,  male  and 
female,  the  value  of  a  given  an- 
nuity Kir  any  number  of  years,  Ac 
The  specimens  of  the  typemadcL 
and  of  the  tables  calculated  ana 
printed  hj  the  madmie  in  the 


*  The  necesaarj  limits  of  this  artide  entirely  prediide  the  poadbiUty  of  giring 
any  description  of  the  maiHimMitiqJ  prind^  of  ^  maohiM.  A  full  aeooont  of  thb 
eu^ne,  we  may  howerer  ttate^  will  be  fimad  hi  Mr.  WeU'i  flithrf  ^  ik$  Btpi 
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office  of  the  Registrar-General  in 
Somerset  House,  are  exhibited 
alonprside  of  Mr.  Babbaiyc's  enf^ne, 
but  the  machine  itself  is  perform- 
ing too  much  vahmblc  work  to  bo 
spared  for  exhibition. 

The  ^eat  merit  of  calcnhiting 
engines  is — first,  that  they  fi:ive  a 
vast  amount  of  labour:*  and 
secondly,  that  the  work  perfonned 
is  absolutely  perfect,  for  when  tliey 
fail  to  calculate  correctly  some 
portion  of  the  machinery'  has 
nroken  or  become  ch);urged,  and  they 
stop  working.t 

Under  the  head  of  Electn)-Tele- 
grapliic  apparatus  and  a])pliance8, 
great  progress,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  been  made  since  i8jt. 
ITie  greatest  novelty  is uudoubtenly 
Mr.  WhcatsUme's  Magneto-Electro 
Tele^T^ph.  Tliis  instrument,  which 
is  so  portable  that  it  may  bo  easily 
carried,  is  worked  by  a  magnet 
and  signal  letters,  thus  requiring 
no  s])ecial  training  on  the  part  of 
the  o])er:itors.  It  is  extensively 
used  by  (loveniment  offices  and 
mercantile  firms.  The  number  and 
variety  erf  telegraph  wires  insulated 
bv  caoutchouc  and  guttn-j»ercba 
which  are  exhibited  is  very  grc.it, 
the  question  not  having  been  yet 
solved  respecting  tlie  comi»arative 
merits  of  these  two  insulators. 
The  general  ojiinion,  however, 
seems  ta  be  in  favour  of  india- 
nibber. 

Closely  connected  with  electri- 
city are  the  two  beautiful  modern 
inventions  of  Holmes  and  Itonelli. 
Mr.  Holmes's  electric  liglit,  pro- 
duced by  a  pt»werful  current  of 
elect ri<!ity    passing  through    con- 


ducting wires,  is  now  u-sed  at 
Dungenessj  and  those  who  have 
seen  the  light  at  the  Exhihition 
\\ill  not  soon  forget  its  iiiteiise 
brilliancy.  Less  known  is  >L 
Bonelli's  invention,  by  which  weav- 
ing patterns  is  performed  by  elec- 
tricity, tiie  pattern  foil o v.  i  up:  the 
tracing  on  a  sheet  of  metallic  f -il. 

The  microscope,  that  great  ex- 
pounder of  phy.*<iolopical  wt»:i'Ien^^ 
nas  been  almost  made  a  nuw  in- 
strument since  1851,  by  Mr.  Wen- 
ham's  binocuhir  invention :  all  tirst- 
elass  micn)scope8  are  nowpn»vidod 
with  a  binocular  body,  and  the 
admirable  instruments  made  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  have  an 
an-angement  enabling  the  prinns 
not  only  to  be  worked  with  great 
ftccunuy,  but  alno  to  i>reserve  the 
definition  of  the  object-glass  to  the 
greatest  jKwsible  extent.  Sucli  is 
the  demand,  we  may  state,  for  the 
microscopes  of  these  eminent 
makers,  that  they  have  crceted 
very  extensive  steam-driven  machi- 
nery for  their  const  met  i«m. 

Mr.  Peters  iuicn>'«copic  writinff- 
machiiie,  by  which  the  Livrdrs 
Prayer  can  be  written  and  read  in 
the  three  hundreil  and  fifty-six 
thousandth  ])art  of  .in  inch,"  has 
attracted  many  visits  irs;  but  tliat 
cimstructcd  by  Mr.  Webb,  which 
has  been  explained  and  worke«l  hy 
this  gentleman,  li:ui  atfordwl  even 
greater  interest.  By  it  lie  has  on- 
gnived  the  wln»Ie  of  the  fifty-one 
verses  (»f  the  first  chapter  of  ifi. 
John  in  the  t„\,  ,  of  an  ineh,  and 
a  micrometer  witli  s#|uares  abso- 
lutely perfe<-t  at  their  corner.i  of 
T.7..;MMi«o  ^>^  •'^»  i"c'»-     ^^^  •'vl^"  cx- 


•  Til"  srivin^r  ff  tltno  l»y  tlio  n«e  nf  Pchcutz'n  calculating  copuo  will  l«  aivii  V\  the 
fi»lli)w:iii:  rvfiiiipio  : 

*  Snppdsin;:  th**  rnarhinp  nn«l  the  computer  Imlh  st.irf  tnpcther.  v.ith  t!i*«  iHlTiT-iieei 
for  t)n'  njren  20  tn  50,  the  lunchiiip  will  ral«*nlHte  aii«l  j-rinf  A/j.  fi-r  that  i^^rioii  (^ 
nc^'f'^  in  twenty  iiiinuti'.<«,  wher^ait  1)10  computci,  to  Arrirr  iit  \\\t*  rame  n-Kuli  in  ili« 
unu.il  way,  m-ill  li.aYc  to  mtutaili/  f  imjntfr  and  trrilr  1450  tiiinroii,  whi>-ii  vnald 
occupy  any  onlinarj  computer  at  Ivast  tlirvc  quarterji  of  an  hour.  It  lOioniii  be 
notioixl  uNi  ^nt  us  tbo  machine  sttfrt-oglyphH  vach  icsult,  no  HK^n  a*  ii  Ik  olit.iiDodf 
up<in  a  slip  of  /"t^itr  mdcht  {vr  lead^  which  is  uscil  a&  the  iik*uM  fur  caii-*i::  A 
storuuty|»ti  plate,  Auy  diaiuH)  uf  iTr«.>r  which  wouUl  ari^  iu  tL«  onlioary  uuj  uf 
setting  uji  tlic  riiTun-H  for  jirintin;:.  is  avuiiittl.' 

+  It  liApiH'uvd  t«»  the  writer  <if  thin  article  to  lie  calK"'  •'•*»^io  fchow  au*!  cxi  lain 
Mcwtrn.  iScheutz'ii  engine  ^»  the  late  Prince  (Vms  irt ;  a*  ircll  remeiiiben 

the  very  prvat  inlcrcst  which  the  Prince  t*M>k  in  it,  ar-'  ^-^    '^^adgt 

that  he  displayed  iu  its  complicat-.Hl  mechaniini. 
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liibits  an  entire  novelty,  in  the  form 
of  cards  printed  from  copper  plates 
engraved  by  him  in  the  Exhibition, 
The  writing  on  these  cards,  which 
is  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  e^e, 
can  be  read  \dt\i  great  distinctness 
under  a  microscope, 

Photognipliy,  which  greatly  de-t- 
pends  on  the  perfection  of  philo- 
sophical instruments  for  excellence, 
has  made  gigantic  strides  sinca 
i8.ji.  In  that  jrear  the  Jurors  of 
the  Photographic  Class  at  the 
Exliibition  expressed  their  dis- 
appouitment  that  the  specimens  of 
l)hotography  exhibited  were  very 
limited,  being  entirely  confined  to 
objects  calculated  only  to  please 
the  eye.  '  As  regards  its  applica- 
tion to  an  infinity  of  useful  and 
instructive  purposes/  say  they,  *  we 
have  literally  nothing ;  no  copies 
of  pages  of  ancient  MSS.,  no  mag- 
nified representations  of  the  micro- 
scopic pages  of  nature,  nothing,  iu 
short,  useful  or  instructive.'  The 
si)ecimens  of  photography  exhi- 
bited in  1862  tell  a  very  different 
story,  hi  1 851  all,  or  nearly  all, 
were  on  metal  plates  bearing 
Daguerre's  illustrious  name;  now 
paper  is  the  material  used,  and  the 
collodion  process  is  almost  universal  j 
and  as  regards  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects exliibited,  they  are  almost  in- 
finite. 

!Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue's  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  photogi-aphs  of  the 
phenoiuena  attending  the  late  great 
solar  eclipse,  those  of  the  moon. 
and  a  variety  illustratioig  natural 
history,  and  other  objects,  attest 
how  greatly  photographic  art  has 
impr(^ved  since  1851.  Among  the 
most  important  inventions  con- 
nected witli  it  is  photo-zincography, 
by  wliicli  ancient  documents  can 
be  laitiifuUy  reproduced  and 
printed.  The  process  has  been 
already  turned  to  good  account  by 
Messrs.  Keeve  and  Co.,  who  have 
published  a  facsimile  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  of  IShakspeare's  Son- 
nets in  photo-zincography. 

It  would,  of  course,  oe  quite  im- 
l)ossible  to  render  justice  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  triumphs 
of  chemistry  during  the  past  de- 
cennial period.  But  this  article 
would  be  very  incomplete  if  we 


omitted  noticing  the  greatest  che- 
mical invention  of  modern  times. 

In  1840  Liebig  wrote — *  It  would 
certainly  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  age  if 
any  one  could  succeed  in  condens- 
ing coal  gas  into  a  white,  dry,  solicL 
odourless  substance,  portable,  and 
capable  of  being  placed  upon  a 
candlestick,  or  burned  in  a  lamp.' 
This  has  been  done:  and  since 
1851  chemical  works  have  sprung 
into  existence  which  are  now  the 
largest  in  the  world.  We  allude 
to  Messrs. /Young  and  Co.'s  works 
at  Bathgate,  m  f^cotlaud,  where 
coal  \a  turned  into  parainn  and 
paraffin-oU,  the  former  being  made 
into  candles  finer  than  the  purest 
wax,  the  oil  sold  being  for  burning 
in  lamps  and  for  lubricating  mar 
chinery. 

It  is  not  only  the  province  of 
chemistry  to  separate  and  analyse, 
but  also  by  combining  various  sub-^ 
stances  to  create  new  and  useful 
compounds.  One  of  the  most  siu- 
ffular  of  these  is  the  new  substance 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  for  the 
first  time,  composed  of  oil,  chloride 
of  sulphur,  and  collodion,  and  called 
after  its  inventor,Parkesine.  This  ex- 
traordinary substance  becomes  ex- 
tremely hard  immediately  on  being 
made.  It  is  capable  of  being  used 
for  nearly  every  puri)ose  to  which 
indiarrubber  and  gutta-percha  can 
be  applied,  and  is  also  perfectly 
transparent  when  in  the  state  of 
thin  plates.  The  inventor  further 
informs  us  that  it  is  invaluable  for 
buttons,  combs,  knife-handles,  and 
all  other  articles  for  which  ivory  or 
horn  are  generally  employed,  as  it 
is  not  ordy  capable  of  being 
moulded  or  pressed  into  any  form, 
but  possesses  a  hardness  almost 
equal  to  iron.  Its  insulating  pro- 
perties are  very  powerful,  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  indestructible 
by  damp.  It  seems  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  limit  the  uses  of  this  new 
oompoimd,  especially  as  Mr.  Parkes 
states  that  he  can  produce  it  in 
large  quantities  for  sixpence  a 
pound. 

We  here  close  our  list  of  the 
celebrities  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  not  because  they  are  ex- 
hausted, but  that  our  waning  space 
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admouLshcs  us  to  stop.  Ou  jewel- 
lery, musical  instruments,  and 
many  other  things,  we  liave  not 
even  touched;  but  Jis  these  and 
other  matters  do  not  involve  new 
and  great  discoveries,  our  silence 
is  of  the  less  consequence. 

Our  review  of  the  Exhibition  is 
sulticiently  ample  to  demonstrate 
that  the  i)rogress  of  nations  is 
most  remarlviibla  Many  countries 
arc  represented  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, in  the  strength  of  manhood, 
which  in  18,51  were  mere  infants  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  tliat 
wonderful  and  unsurpassed  as  is 
the  Exhibition  about  to  close  for 
ever,  it  after  all  but  imiHjrfectly 
represents  the  progress  made  by 
those  nations  in  the  van  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement.  The  fact  is, 
that  advantageous  as  Exhibitions 
doubtless  arc,  their  too  fre(|Uent 
recurrence  wciikens  their  utility, 
for  they  militate  Jigjunst  eminent 
manufacturers  exhibiting.  Our  Ex- 
hibition, for  exami)lc,  ft)Uows  tm) 
closely  on  the  hist  at  Paris,  to  render 
it  worth  while  for  many  of  the  great 
French  manufacturers  to  exhibit. 
Large  :is  is  the  spai^e  accorded  to 
Frau(;e,  she  would  have  retiuired 
double  tlie  amount  luid  all  her 
gre;it  pro<lucers  exhibited.  The 
]>ublic  who  h)unge , /A ///<// r  fashion 
througli  an  Exhibition,  havenocon- 
ce}»lionof  the  Iab<mranJmoneythat 
liave  been  ex])ended  in  producing 
the  objects  cxhibiteiL  For  it  will  be 
evident  that  if  a  manufacturing 
establishment  stands  high,  it  can- 
not ji'oparilize  its  reputation  i»y 
exhibiting  inferior  articles,  and 
mu>t  then  fore,  if  it  enters  into 
competition  with  other  houses,  be- 
.stow  great  thought,  time,  and 
money  on  the  piv]»aration  of 
artielis  for  cxhiliition.  The  large 
establishment  iM"  M«'ssrs.  [)e  Lji 
line  and  Co.,  may  U*  rittsl  as  a 
pertinent  i'xanii»le.  Thi.>.  tirm  hav- 
ing exhibited  in  1851  at  aei>>tto 
them  ot  i'.",ooo,  and  again  in  I'aris 
in  iS"),  are  ahsent  on  the  present 
oeea.-^ioii  for  the  t"i»n'L;oinir  reasons, 
whiili  \Vf  know  alsn  apply  to  njany 
other  niannfaeturin;^'  estal»Ii.sh- 
ments  at  home  ano  nbrojul  who 
are  not  i-xhibitnrs  this  year. 

Apiirt.  theiefure,  from  linancial 


considerations,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  tjiken  for  granted  tliat  more 
than  ten  years  will  elapse  before 
wo  have  another  exhibition,  and, 
indeeil,  if  France  persists  in  hold- 
ing International  exhibitions  qii in- 
quennially,  we  may  ouestion  whe- 
tiier  it  will  be  expedient  to  hold 
another  in  L(mdon  l»efore  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty  years. 

The  time  forjudging  the  stewards 
to  whom  the  inan<igemeiit  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  has  been  en- 
trusted, has  not  arrivciL  The  daily 
press,  which  has  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  Commissioners,  has,  sls  is 
well  known,  charged  them  with 
the  perpetration  of  many  grave 
blunders ;  but  they  have  alsi»  t  over- 
come many  difficulties,  the  ma^nii- 
tude  of  whicli  is  not,  nor  pn>bahly 
ever  will  be,  known  to  the  ]>uhlic. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
their  duties  have  been  extremely 
onerous  and  laborioiut,  and  that 
they  have  rendered  their  .^en-ices 
gratuittmsly.  Probiddy  the  greatest 
failure  in  connexion  with  the  Exhi- 
bition has  been  the  commissariat 
department.  It  was  ]>artieularly 
<lesirable  that  this,  affecting  closely 
i\A  it  does  the  jmrses  and  temi»er8 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition, 
should  liave  l)een  well  managed. 
The  magnitude  of  the  comfm  will 
be  understood  when  we  state  that 
the  employes  .ittaciieil  to  it  number 
twelve  Iiundretl,  and  that  six  hun- 
dred dozen  bottles  of  Allsopp*s  ale 
have  been  ei»nsumed  «laily.  Rear- 
ing these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  ]iar^ 
ticularly  to  be  lamented  that  the 
privilege  of  catering  for  the  million 
shimhl  iiave  been  in  any  degree 
open  to  a  8u>picion  of  unfair 
dealing. 

Financially,  there  is  now  no 
doubt  that  tiie  Exhibition  will  nut 
be  a  suei*e-»s  ;  thi"*.  liowt  vt-r.  will  lie 
duo  rather  ti»  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  liuildini"  tiian  to  the  ^liort- 
eomings  i»f  the  vi>itnrs.  In  every 
other  respect  the  ( 'onimisNi.mcra 
have  exereisi'd  the  in«i.-'t  ri;:ii  r*i»- 
noiny.  Antieiuiting  a  >uritlus, 
the  statT,  who  h.-ive  fnr  I  lie  iiiik^t 
part  netived  but  viiy  >ni:ill 
ninnnenition  fi»r  their  "ervi.-ea, 
weie  led  to  ex|ie€t  that  the  example 
of  1H51    woii»<i  *^  '-lUowedi  and 
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that  they  would  receive  a  bonus. 
But  the  cost  of  the  gigantic  dish- 
covers  will,  we  fear,  extinguish 
their  hopes,  as  they  have  extin- 
guislied  all  chance  of  a  surplus. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that 
losses  by  theft  during  the  period 
tliat  the  Exliibition  has  been  open 
have  been  exceedinglv  trifling. 
This  immmiity  is  doubtless  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  admirable 
police  arrangements  by  which  the 
property  of  the  exhibitors  has 
been  watched  day  and  night.* 
During  the  day  about  two  hundred 
constables,  besides  detectives  in 
plain  clothes,  have  been  on  duty, 
about  sixty  during  the  morning, 
and  during  the  night  about  sixty 
others.  The  latter  have  patrolled 
the  building  noiselessly,  their  stejjs 
being  rendered  inaudible  by  their 
wearing  list  shoes.  Besides  these 
precautions,  a  body  of  sappers,  and 
numerous  men.  highly  recom- 
mended, have  oeeu  attached  to 
each  class,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing- the  floors  and  cases,  and  assist- 
ing tlie  exliibitors  in  arranging  and 
cleaning  their  goods  ;  and  in  order 
that  these  and  other  duties  should 
be  performed  with  military  regu- 
larity, the  superintendents  of  the 
various  districts  into  which  the 
Exhibition  has  been  divided,  have 
been  required  to  send  every  morn- 
ing to  the  Commissioners  a  report 
of  the  state  of  their  district,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  men  employed 
in  it. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  from 
personal  knowledge  that  the  da- 
mage done  to  articles  exposed,  by 
tlie  sad  habit  of  touching,  has  also 
been  extremely  small.  Many  per- 
sons, as  is  well  known,  have  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  paw  any- 
thing within  reach ;  but  although 


this  practice  has  of  course  been  in- 
dulged in,  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  very  serious  results.  One  lady, 
not  satisfied  by  looking  at  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  china,  handled  and 
broke  it,  but  as  she  was  arrested 
just  as  she  was  coolly  decamping, 
she  was  made  to  pay  for  her  miu- 
practice.  Another  vile  habit — ^viz., 
scribbling  on  walls,  pillars,  &c. 
— seems  happily  to  be  on  the  wane, 
at  least  it  lias  not  been  nearly  so 
prevalent  during  this  Exhibition 
as  it  was  in  185 1.  Then  Paxton's 
glass-house  contained  many  lovers' 
secrets  scribbled  in  innumerable 
places,  indeed  there  was  scarcely 
a  column  that  did  not  carry  tender 
sentences  assuring  ladies  that  cer- 
tain gentlemen  would  not  fail  to 
be  at  the  appointed  place  at  the 
appointed  time  ;  but  now  we  have 
met  with  very  few  wall  or  pillar 
notes,  so  that  either  lovers  *have 
not  made  Captain  Fowke's  building 
a  trysting-place  (which  we  take 
leave  to  doubt),  or  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  chronicle  assignations 
on  his  pillars. 

As  usual  when  great  masses  of 
people  congregate,  tne  losses  of  per- 
sonal articles  at  South  Kensington 
have  been  numerous.  But  their  great 
number  is  not  so  startling  as  their 
strange  nature.  The  room  set  apart 
in  the  police-office  to  contain  tnese 
waifs  and  strays  presents  a  most 
extraordinary  appearance,  being 
filled  with  the  most  incongruous 
objects.  Umbrellas  and  sticks,  for 
the  most  part,  however,  seedy 
affairs,  greatly  predominate,  these 
articles  having  a  very  common  ten- 
dency to  part  company  from  their 
proprietors;  but  tnere  are  other 
objects  to  which,  seeing  them  in 
their  present  situation,  one  is  in- 
clined to  apply  the  lines — 


The  tilings  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
The  wonder's  how  the  devil  ihey  got  there. 


Who,  for  example,  would  expect  to 
find  here  false  whiskers,  false 
nioustaclies,  false  teeth  and  wigs, 
llaniiel-petticoats,  shoes  and  boots'? 
yet  such  articles,  and  many  otliers 


as  strange,  have  been  found  in  the 
building,  and  some  in  very  curious 
places.  Of  jewellery  there  is  of 
course  sufficient  to  almost  stock  a 
shop ;  the  number  of  lockets  alone 


*  How  enormous  this  is  may  be  conceived  by  the  estimated  value  of  the  contents 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  being  £1,781,929.  The  present  Exhibition  is  not  only 
much  larger,  but  also  contains  pictures  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  assessed. 
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is  surprising.  Opera-gliusses  are 
also  very  abundant,  visitors  being 
apparently  very  i)rone  to  leave  tliese 
on  seats.  Great  painn  have  been 
taken  to  register  all  articles  found, 
by  whicli  means  uiany,  on  being 
properly  described,  are  recovered 
by  their  owners,  but  still  more 
remain  unclaimed ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Her  Majesty's  Oim- 
missiouera  (vUl  have  u  large  Siilo  of 
lost  articles  when  the  Exhibition 
closes. 

The  grievous  event  that  de- 
prived England  of  a  wise  coun- 
sellor to  the  Throne,  deprived  the 
Exhibition  of  a  aiucore  friend. 
Indeed  this  great  undertiiking 
could  not  have  experienced  a  more 
severe  blow  tlian  the  loss  of  the 
IMnce  Consort ;  for  when  he  luulc 
the  i>r<>moters  of  the  Exhibition 
to  be  of  g04Ki  cheer,  and  prophesied 
that  they  would  succeed,  it  was 
his  intention,  a.s  is  well  known,  to 
give  Her  BiLyestjr's  Commissioners 
the  benefit  of  liis  high  influence, 
advice,  and  experience,  llis  death 
not  only  rendered  this  impossible, 
but  also  necessarily  deprived  the 
Exhibition  of  all  tlie  advantages 
thiit  it  would  otherwise  have  do- 
rived  from  rf>yal  patronage.  It  is 
))luasant  under  tliese  sad  circum- 
stances to  know  that  the  heir  to 
the  Crown  will  officiate  at  the  last 
great  ceremony  of  distributing  the 
medals.  This  royal  favour,  for  it 
is  by  the  (^ueeu*s  desire  that  the 
rrinco  of  Wales  will  ofiiciiite,  will, 
we  are  siure,  be  apfireciatod  as  it 
deserves  to  be.    In  a  few  weekH 


the  event  will  take  p>lace,  and  the 
curtain  will  tlien  drop  for  ever  on 
the  greatest  exhibition  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  The  late  Prince 
Consort,  when  inaugurating  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  *  confidently 
lioi>ed  that  the  impression  which 
the  view  of  that  collection  would 
produce  upon  the  spectator,  would 
be  that  of  deep  thankfulness  to  tlie 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  tiiat  he 
has  bestowed  uTK>n  man.*  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  address  us  in 
May  last,  his  words  would  assuredly 
have  been  full  of  congratulation  and 
joy  tliat  nations  have  made  such 
great  ])rogress  towanis  th«  fiiltil- 
ment  of  their  high  and  sacred  mii«- 
sion  of  oonijuering  nature  to  tlieir 
use.  It  may  indeed  l>e  said  with 
great  truth  tliat  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  is  more  near  to  the  infinite  thiiu 
any  sight  yet  presented  to  man, — 
so  V!ist  and  intinite,  that  the  nionfe 
observant  person,  gifted  with  tlie 
most  tenacious  memory,  could  not 
ho])C  to  seize  and  remember  miire 
tluui  a  small  portion  of  its<Ietails. 
Being  thus  foiled,  we  nwy  he  (!!»• 
]H)sc<l  to  regret  that  ho  nuir\'ell(iiiui 
a  collection  should  be  dispersed  fnr 
ever;  but  those  who  have  ha<l  the 
g<K»d  fortune  to  see  it  will  take 
wuufort  by  the  reflection,  that 
tliough  the  sight  be  gi»ne,the  diief 
glories  of  it  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, as  the  traveller  who  liiw 
seen  the  Alps  and  Niagani,  scch 
the  .Miow-creste*!  ]>eiiks  again  in 
the  ilark  and  still  hour  of  niglit, 
and  hears  the  thunder  of  the 
mighty  waterfall. 
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NOKTH     AND     SOUTH; 

Or,  Who  is  tor  Traitor? 

BY    A     WHITB    BBPUBLICAN. 


IN  the  i)oliticiil  judgment  of  the 
riilin.!<  Powers  at  Washingtoir,  a 
uijijority  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  hitc  LTnited  States  are  traitos& 
In  the  roligiouH  belief  of  the 
lloiuan  Church,  which  embraces 
more  than  one-half  of  Chnstenh 
doni,  all  who  live  and  die  without 
its  pale  are  heretics.  In  all  ages 
and  era»,  the  best  and  bravest 
men  have  been  denounced,  im- 
})risoned,  and  hung  as  traitors  by 
the  State;  persecuted,  tortur«l, 
and  put  to  death  as  heretics  by  the 
Ciiurch.  So  arbitrary  has  been  the 
I)ower,  80  fallacious  the  judgment, 
and  so  unjust  the  sentence  of  both 
Church  and  State,  tliat  he  who  has 
nothing  but  a  jiame  to  condemn 
him,  need  not  fear  the  verdict  of 
the  future,  neither  in  this  world- 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
Traitor  and  heretic  1  These  are 
the  popular  epithets  which  bigotry 
and  intolerance  have  more  than 
once  branded  upon  names  destined 
to  an  honourable  immortality.  The 
rack,  the  dungeon,  the  g^lows,  and 
tlie  cross  are  for.  ever  consecrated 
and  exalted  above  crowns  and 
thrones  and  sceptres  by  the  heroism 
tliey  have  tested,  and  the  faith 
tliey  could  not  shake.  Traitor! 
We  have  almost  come  to  be  thank- 
ful to  tyranny  for  the  word.  In 
recalling  to  mind  the  *  noble  army 
of  martyrs'  who  have  worn  it  burnt 
upon  tlieir  foreheads,  we  must 
accept  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  and 
not  of  shame.  As  no  Protestant 
Christian,  worthy  of  the  name, 
\Yill  blush  to  be  called  a  heretic,  so 
no  true  patriot,  whose  love  for 
Home  is  greater  thjin  his  love  for 
Caesar,  feels  disgraced  on  being 
stigmatized  as  a  traitor.  And  yet 
it  is  a  bad  and  hateful  word  when 
rightly  applied,  and  our  present 
purjxjse  is  to  examine  the  justice 
of  its  indiscriminate  apphcation 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  the  Confederate 


States.  We  propose  to  mak<o  a 
careful  research  for  the  real  traitor, 
and  when  found,  to  try  him,  sen- 
tence him,  and  punish  him  accord- 
ing to  law  and  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  define  the  term.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  so  oftdn  and 
so  indiscriminately  used  ?  A  poli- 
tical traitor,  a  traitor  in  the  impair' 
tial  *  eye  of  the  Law,'  is  one  who 
oummits  the  crime  of  treason,  a 
crime  against  the  State.  In  what' 
does  this  crime  consist  ? — in  words 
written  or  spoken  1  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  no; 
not  in  words ;  words  are  mere  air 
—Jet  them  be  free  as  air  in  speech 
and  in  print  Treason  is  an  overt 
act  against  the  Government.  We 
quote  the  letter  of  the  law.  *  Trea- 
son against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levyin^^  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court.' 

It  will  bo  very  natural  for  the 
hasty  reader  to  *  jump  to  a  conclu- 
sion' through  the  foHowing  easy 
process  of  reasoning :— The  people 
of  the  Southern  States  have  com- 
mitted the  *  overt  act'  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  by  *  levy- 
ing war  against  them ;'  hence  they 
are  traitors,  deserving  the  name 
and  the  punishment  of  traitors. 
Not  quite  so  fast.  The  logic  is 
facOiea  but  fallacious;  and  to  con- 
sidet  this  question  thoroughly,  we 
uml  come  dovm  to  the  very 
root  of  the  great  controversy— the 
origin  and  nature  of  State  and 
Federal  relations.  In  looking 
at  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  civil  war  in  America,  we  must 
never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
the   fundamental    fact    that   the 
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roliticians  and  the  {people  of  the 
Iiiited  States  are  divided  into  two 
greiit  classes,  one  believing  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  the  other 
in  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  former  are  Seces- 
sionists, and  the  latter  Unionists  ; 
and  there  is  not  only  a  wide,  but  a 
radical  and  irreconcilable  diilerence 
between  them.  The  believer  in  the 
legal  right  of  secession  considers 
allegiance  to  his  State  to  be  his 
higliest  ])olitical  obligation.  It  is 
the  government  nearest  to  him  ;  he 
feels  its  ])n>tcction,  and  sees  its 
operation,  it  is  something  i)a]pable 
and  natenial,  while  the  power  of 
the  ie<leral  Croveniment  seems  re- 
mote and  cold,  heartless  and  use- 
less, like  the  sceptic's  Deity,  *  sit- 
ting outside  the  Universe,  and 
seeing  it  go  on.'  If  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  exist  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  given  to  the  individual 
all-embra(!ing  St^te,  rather  tkin  to 
tlio  overaliadowing  Union. 

Kebellion  against  State  .authority 
in  America  is  as  nu*e  as  the  un- 
natural crime  of  matricide  for 
which  the  Greek  ancients  deemed 
it  uimecessary  to  pn»vido  a  law. 
When  secession  w;us  threatened  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington, 
*1  go  with  my  State,'  was  the 
declanition  of  every  Southern 
Senator ;  while  tlie  sons  of  the 
South  scattered  over  the  world  in 
the  military,  naval,  and  diiilomatic 
service  of  the  Uni(m,  hastened 
home  t4>  figlit  for  tlie  SUite  that 
gave  them  birth,  and  that  con t^iinud 
the  jislies  of  their  fatliers.  Those 
iire  the  men  who  are  denounced  by 
President  Lincohi  as  fntitnrn,  and 
wlio  are  lauded  by  President  Davis 
as  fHttruih.  Wliich  is  ri^ht  i  )avis 
or  LincohH  Ooidd  this  (|ue>tion 
be  submitted  to-day  to  the  tent  nf 
a  i»opul:irvote  in  all  the  late  United 
States,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
result  wouhl  bo  an  overwhelming 
answer  in  favimr  of  the  SoulluTii 
Pri'sident.  The  unanimous  vi»te  <if 
the  Confederate  Stai«s,  a  large 
majiirity  of  the  liiinler  States,  and 
nearly  half  ni"  lh<'  Northern  Slaii-?*, 
wouhl  eai^erly  pniuiiume  in  f.iv«Mir 
of  Davis.  Willi,  then,  is  the 
traitor,   if  the   t|Uesiiiin    i.*>   t»»   be 


decided  by  tlie  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority}  But  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  merely  an  opinion^  and  to  mauy 
a  fallible  and  oil'ensive  one.  Give 
us  facts :  and  this  we  propose  to 
do  by  referring  to  the  public  acts 
and  characters  of  our  antagonistic 
heroes — ^the  Chiefs  of  the  two 
Reimblics. 

In  considering  the  public  acta 
of  Presidents,  we  include  all  the 
measures,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  instituted  or  sanctioned 
by  tKeir  Administrations.  As  Mr, 
Lincoln  is  ambitious  of  foUowiiig 
the  example  of  Creneral  Jackson, 
in  liui^uage,  at  least,  by  continually 
decfanng  that  he  '  takes  the  respon- 
sibility,' we  must  hold  him  acooont- 
able  tor  all  the  acts  of  idl  his 
agents,  military  and  civil;  firam 
Cabinet  Minister  to  Provost-mar- 
shal ;  for  the  onlers  of  Sccietarv 
Seward  filling  the  bastiles  with 
6us]>ected  traitors;  and  for  the 
vindictive  c«iprice  nf  Policeman 
Kennedy,  thrusting  his  victimi 
into  Iitatlisome  prison  culls,  to  be 
torture<l  by  the  vilest  of  vermin. 
We  hold  Abniham  Lincohi  respon- 
sible to  humanity,  and  to  huma- 
nity's Cod,  for  all  the  bhKxl  that 
has  been  shed  in  this  unholy  war ; 
for  every  life  and  limb  that  has 
been  lost ;  for  every  widow  and 
orphan  that  has  been  bereft ;  lor 
the  bnitalities  of  iiutler,  and  the 
outniges  of  Turchhi;  and  for  all 
the  una]>preciable  agt»nics  of  half 
a  million  of  wounded  and  dying 
men.  Mr.  Lincoln  likes  to  *take 
the  responsibility  !*  Let  him  look 
<in  his  work,  auil  sleep  afier  it  if 
he  can.  One  {Kaeitic  Wiinl  fcum 
Abraham  Lincoln's  li]is  on  the  4th 
f»f  March,  1801,  and  there  would 
have  U>en  im  war.  And  yet  he 
likes  to  *take  the  resiH visibility  1* 
Then  let  truthful  history  pile  it  ou 
him  mountains  high  ;  and  let  it 
.^ink  linn  where  it  will.  Not  only 
ha^  he  no  law  or  precedent  to  viu- 
di<-:ite  his  actltins,  but  ever}'  step 
he  has  taken,  tiiim  the  day  nt  hi« 
inauu'uratiitit,  ha«  been  in  direct 
viiilation  of  the  1 '•institution  which 
lie  '  Milemiily  Nwore  l«i  pnitect, 
|iir>erve.  and  difend.'  under  the 
iyraiit\  cnnveuiont  plea  of  uecv;i- 
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sity.  And  yet  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
very  worst  of  men,  nor  even  that 
he  IS  a  very  bad  man  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  will  admit  that  he  is 
'  honest  as  this  world  goes.'  It  is 
the  President,  and  not  the  man, 
that  is  to  be  arraigned,  indicted, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  conaemnedbv 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  by  all  impartial  historians  oi 
this  most  unnatural  and  atrocdaas 
war.  The  accident  of  his  election 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  fearful 
power,  and  still  more  fearfU  re- 
sponsibility. President  Lincoln 
could  and  should  have  said,  Kfter 
having  taken  the  solemn  oath  of 
office  which  consecrated  him  as 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  *  No,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  coerce  these  disaffected 
•States.  They  are  sovereign  and 
independent  Powers;  and  I  find 
no  authority  in  the  Constitution  to 
justify  the  employment  of  force  in 
the  effort  to  subjugate  them.  Such 
a  course  would  be  not  only  nn- 
constitutional,  but  impolitic;  not 
only  a  violation  of  my  sacred  oath 
of  office,  but  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  Republicanism,  con- 
trary to  the  wisest  dictates  of 
humanity ;  and,  above  all,  contrarv 
to  the  precepts  and  the  command- 
ments of  Christianity.  Therefore, 
I  ^Wii  not,  Pharaoh-like,  harden 
my  heart  against  all  these  pacific 
pleadings  :  but  I  will  '^  take  the 
responsibility,"  and  let  Ms  people 

go: 

Who  can  now  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  such  a  conclnsion  on 
the  part  of  the  newly-instalied 
President  on  the  4th  of  Mardiu 
1861? 

But  no:  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  of  30,000,000  of  people, 
whose  interests  and  whose  lives 
an  inscrutable  Providence  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  being  fatally 
possessed  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  Northern  fanaticism, 
*  takes  the  responsibility,'  decides 
on  using  force,  not  reason;  and 
the  consequences  of  the  great  mis- 
take, worse  than  any  crime  known 
to  the  laws,  are  now  passing  in  a 
panorama  of  blood  before  the  eyes 


of  the  world  But,  say  the  Union- 
ists, had  he  decided  otherwise,  the 
Government  wonld  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  a  state  of  anardbv 
would  nave  followed  Not  at  alL 
The  people  of  the  North  were  not 
80  rampant  for  war,  but  that  they 
would  nave  cheerfully  submitted 
to  a  pacific  poli<nr  on  the  part  of 
the  President;  mey  wonla  have 
said  he  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  obey  the  Oonstitution.  Hie 
mat  Democratic  party  of  the 
North,  at  that  time  almost  equal 
in  strength  to  the  Republican  party 
(we  believe  it  is  superior  in  num- 
ber now\  were  almost  unanimously 
opi>osea  to  coercion ;  and  many  of 
their  ablest  organs  and  most  iimn- 
ential  leaders  were  Uien.  and  still 
are,  conscientious  and  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  abstract  right  of  seces* 
sion.  President  Lincoln  would  have 


xidted  nothing  and  saved  every- 
thing, bv  *  putting  his  foot  down  * 
the  day  ne  came  into  power,  on  the 


firm  constitutional  ground  of  State 
rights  and  State  sovereigofcy.  Then 
the  aggrieved  and  seceding  States 
would  nave  paused  b^ore  break- 
ing the  Federal  tiSy  and  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  North 
that  mi{[ht  have  saved  the  Union 
from  dissoltttiiNQL  and  the  'swift 
destruction'  that  is  following  it. 
But  it  is  neither  philosophical  nor 
satisfactory  to  lament  over  ^  nor 
to  waste  unavailing  regrets  for 
things  that  mu^kt  have  been. 
Nations  as  welT  as  individuals 
nnut  accept  their  destiny,  and  take 
what  ccsnes.  What  is  done  cannot 
be  undone ;  but  what  is  broken 
may  sometimes  be  mended  (though 
a  biSroken  word  or  a  broken  oath  can- 
not)j  and  what  iawiong  may  always 
be  nghted  by  due  repentance  and 
reformation.  To  this  point  the 
Northern  mind  seems  of  late  to  be 
hopefiiUy  tending ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  seem  to  be  slowly 
opening  to  conviction.  1  Sufiering 
and  sorrow  are  doing  their  wonted 
work  in  converting  hearts  of  stone 
to  heiurts  of  fiesh.  If  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  record  and  by  the 
book,  by  the  law  and  by  the  testi- 
mony, that  the  North,  and  not  the 
South,  is  guilty  of  the   greater 
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wnmg;  that  the  *arcli  traitor'  to 
the  Constitution  wlio  has  violated 
his  .solemn  oath,  is  to  be  found  in 
Washin^^on  and  not  in  lUchmond, 
a  conviction  of  the  fact  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  the  C(»nfession  and 
repentance  of  tiie  criminal. 

Let  us,  then,  resume  our  diligent 
swirch  for  the  veritable  traitor; 
and  in  so  doii^r,  ^ve  must  take 
esi»ecial  care,  lest  by  confounrlin;? 
names  with  things,  or  by  listenin;^ 
to  popular  clamour  instead  of  to 
*  the  quiet  voice '  of  truth,  we  .tret 
hold  of  the  wrong  man  ;  and,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  impale  the  in- 
nocent i>arty  upon  the  gibbet, 
while  tlie  guilty  goes  'unwhipt 
of  iuHtice.' 

We  will  now  tuni  our  attention 
for  a  ni(»ment  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  President  of  the  Confederate 
Kepublic,  and  *  the  best  abused 
man  in  America/  l^ing  the  head 
of  the  *  rebel  Oovcnimcnt,'  the 
commander-in-chief  of  its  army 
and  navy,  tlie  zealots  of  the 
Northern  Ad  mini  stmt  inn  denounce 
him  in  all  their  i»i*ayer3  as  an  *  arch 
traitor^*  whose  devoted  head  they 
are  daily  hoping  to  see  capping  the 
Liberty  Pole  of  the  Federal  Cai)i- 
tol.  He  is  anathematized  as  the 
ringleader  of  {Secession,  the  prin- 
cipal instigator  of  the  '  great  rebel- 
lion,' the  most  marked  and  con- 
spicurms  cause  of  the  war.  Siii>- 
iM»He  all  this  to  l>e  true,  autl  that 
President  J)avis  led  the  ])eople, 
instead  of  the  people  leading  him, 
into  secession  and  the  secession 
war,  does  that  make  him  a  traitor, 
and  {/*('  traitor  above  all  others  i 
Let  us  examine  a  little  more  care- 
fully the  peculiar  iM>sition  of  the 
(Jinifederate  President.  In  1861, 
Jefferson  I  )avis  wils  a  citizen  and 
a  senatfir  of  Mississi])j)i.  In  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  the  sovereign  and 
iniici'endent  State  to  whom  his 
first  and  linal  allegianro  is  due,  is 
he  theivby  connnitting  treason 
against  the  Tnited  States!  Can  a 
man  serve  two  musters?  Senator 
Davis  in  liis  seat  in  the  Senate 
Chand)er  at  Washingttm,  openly 
acknowKsiges  his  faith  in  the 
sU]>renie  authority  of  his  State, 
and    declares    bin    fealty   th*Teto. 


She  sent  liim  to  the  Federal  Q>n- 
grcss  to  represent  her  v»ill,  auil  to 
I>rotect  lier  interests ;  and  she  can 
recal  him  to  rei)resent  and  pro- 
tect her  wishes  and  her  honour 
elsewhere.  Mississippi  voluntarily 
joined  the  associatit)n,  or  alliance, 
or  fedenition  of  the  Union,  be- 
lieving it  at  the  time  to  be  Ler 
interest  to  do  so.  She  now  tiiiuks 
it  her  interest  to  retire  ;  and  claims 
the  same  right  to  go  out  that  she 
ha<l  to  come  in.  The  powers  lieie- 
(/ated  by  her  to  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment she  withdraws ;  no 
longer  wishing  to  i)e  taxed  by  the 
Union,  in  order  to  be  pn»tecteJ  by 
tlio  Union  ;  and  the  agent  she  ai>- 
l)ointed  she  dismisses.  This  is  a 
simple  busiuess-like  way  of  .stating 
tJic  rehition,  which  every  business 
man  can  easily  understand.  Mis- 
sissinpi  is  a  soven»igu  and  inde- 
pendent State,  and  claims  the 
lidclity  and  obedience  of  her 
citize!is,  just  as  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land clanns  the  allegiance  of  her 
subjects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  sucli  claims :  the 
Union  has  no  subjects.  Mjs«s- 
siopi  dccidoaon  (putting  the  Union 
wliich,  instead  of  a  benefit,  li:ui 
become  to  her  a  yoke  of  (»ppre»- 
sion  ;  at  all  events,  she  thinks  .so  ; 
and  they  who  bear  the  burthen  are 
better  jud:;es  of  its  weiglit  and 
jiressure  than  they  who  impose  it. 
The  State  secedes  jtro  f'^vul,  and 
enters  int>  an  alliance  with  the 
new  ('onfctUracy,  for  the  .««aine 
general  nurposo  that  .^^hc  jiiiucJ 
the  t)ld  Union,  but  in  the  hope  tif 
getting  on  nn>re  ple.-usantly  with 
her  more  eongenial  sisters  k\{  the 
Simth.  Mr.  Davis  late  Unitcci 
St.ite.s  senator.  \<  A\\\\  api)ointcd 
IVesident  t»f  the  Confederate  JU»- 
]>ublic.  lie  take^  the  solemn  o.'ith 
of  ottioe,  in  form  identical  with 
that  admini-^tcred  to  President 
Lincoln,  ami  a.^suiiies  the  dis- 
charge t»f  his  exeeutive  I  unctions 
and  dutie.<<.  The  North  deelarcs  a 
war  of  8ubjugationa;;.uns:the  now 
alliance,  the  Covenunent  of  the 
Confetlerate  States.  Wiiat  >!i.ill 
President  Davis  do;  yiehl  i^r  resist, 
succumb  or  tight  I  IleiNdk'Ct  tliat 
he  has  io,oco,ooo  of  pi»ople  beliind 
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liini,  whose  interest  lie  represents, 
and  whose  will,  embodied  in  their 
Constitution,  lie  has  solemnly 
sworn  to  obey.  His  own  State 
tells  him  to  light.  The  Confede- 
rate C/Ongress,  repeating  the  voices 
of  eleven  sovereign  States,  who 
have  committed  their  lives  and 
their  fortunes  to  his  hands,  com- 
mand him  to  fight ;  to  fight  for 
their  lives  and  their  liberties  ;  to 
risk  all  in  the  liopo  of  saving  all; 
to  fight  'till  the  last  armed  foe 
oxjjires  ;'  to  fight  on  *  to  the  bitter 
end  :'  to  *  die  in  the  last  ditch ;' 
and  never  yield  to  the  invaders  of 
their  homes  and  the  violators  of 
their  rights.  For  more  than 
eighteen  months,  find  during  tjie 
fiery  trial  of  more  than  a  hundred 
battles,  the  gallant  Chief  of  the 
Confederacy  has  firmly  maintained 
his  position  as  the  standard-bearer 
of  tlie  Soutli ;  true  to  his  State, 
true  to  liis  people,  true  to  his 
official  oath,  iuid  true  to  all  the 
])oIitical  principles  and  professions 
of  his  public  and  his  private  life. 
Is  the  fair  and  candid  reader  still 
disposed  to  join  in  the  ribald  cry  of 
a  tlumghtless  mob,  and  denounce 
Prc>5ident  Jefferson  Davis  as  a 
l)lack-hcarted  traitor,  unfit  to  live. 
and  unworthy  of  a  decent  death) 
If  so,  we  beg  to  record  -an  '  honest 
difference  of  opinicm.' 

The  North  does  not  limit^  its 
denunciation  to  the  *  arch-traitor' 
at  the  head  of  tlie  Confederate 
Government ;  but  includes  in  its 
anathemas,  first,  all  the  members 
of  that  Government,  its  legislators 
and  its  executors;  and  finally, all 
the  [>eoi)le  of  all  the  seceded  States 
wlio  sup[)ort  it  either  in  a  civil  or 
military  capacity,  not  even  *  sparing 
the  women  and  children.'  All  are 
indiscriminately  branded  as  trai- 
tors, and  doomed  to  be  sacrificed 
to  that  hollow  i)hantom  called  the 
Union ! 

Or  let  us  see  how  this  con- 
temptuous and  damnatory  term 
applies  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  Confederate  Government, 
most  of  whom,  not  two  years 
ago,  were  honoured  with  high 
})ositions  as  Governors  of  their 
respective  States,  as  senators  and 


representatives  of  the  United  States, 
cabinet  and  foreign  ministers, 
ludges  of  the  courts^  &c.  <fec.  We 
liave  only  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  well-known  names  in  order 
to  refute  the  foul  aspersion  that  is 
continually  cast  upon  them.  Five 
hundred  l^'orthern  steam-presses 
running  night  and  day,  and  pour- 
ing out  their  endless  columns  of 
vulgar  epithets  upon  such  honoured 
names  as  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
of  Georgia,  and  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  cannot  change 
the  record  of  good  men'vS  Uvea. 
They  may  call  Breckenridge,  who 
lately  presided  over  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  Stephens, 
who  now  presides  over  the  Senate 
of  the  Confederate  States  Hraitora,' 
until  the  very  echoes  are  hoar«e 
from  repetition  of  the  word ;  and 
yet  all  tliis  *  damnable  iteration' 
does  not  make  them  traitors, 
neither  in  the  severe  judgment  of 
the  law  nor  in  the  impartial 
opinion  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  extend  the  catalogue 
of  these  untried,  but  not  unseu- 
tenced  traitors  a  little  further. 
Mason  and  Stuart  of  Virginia, 
Ward  and  Jackson  of  Georgia, 
Slidell  and  Benjamin  of  LouisiaiuL- 
Yancey  and  Gay  of  Alabama,  BeJl 
of  Tennessee,  Morehead  of  Kjen- 
tucky,  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  West- 
cott  of  Florida,  Badger  of  North 
Carolina,  Green  of  Missouri,  Boyce 
of  South  Carolina,  Brown  of  Mis- 
sissiijpi,  &c.  «fec  By  what  cunning 
*  conjurations  and  what  mighty 
magic'  have  tlieae  and  hundreds  of 
other  eminent  men  and  statesmen 
been  so  suddenly  metamorphosed 
from  patriots  into  traitors  f  Men 
who  but  yesterday  everywhere 
elicited  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd 
where  to-day  they  receive  only  its 
execrations !  What  have  these 
men  done  worthy  of  deaUi  or  of 
bonds,  of  tlie  bastile  or  the  gallows? 
Thejr  have  simply  adhered  to  their 
political  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
and  proved  their  life-long  loyalty 
to  the  principle  of  State  sove- 
reignty. */  go  wUIi>  my  JStcUe,'  wag 
the  irrevocable  resolution  of  every 
Southern  statesman,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  South 
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he  only  who  hesitated  deserves  the 
name  of  traitor.  But  tlie  North, 
although  so  absolute  in  its  denun- 
ciations of  all  who  breathe  the  air 
of  Seccssia^  does  sometimes  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  a  little  in 
regard  to  the  degrees  of  turpitude 
to  be  found  in  the  land  of  traitor- 
dom,  and  where  all  is  black  as 
midnight,  professes  to  have  dis- 
covered com]>arative  shades  of 
blackness.  For  instance,  Governor 
Floyd  of  Virginia,  late  United 
States  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Buchanan,  is  one  of  *the 
double-dyed  traitors'  whom  the 
Northern  press  pjirticularly  de- 
lights to  honour  with  its  abuse. 
And  wherefore?  Because,  they 
assert,  as  Secretary  of  War,  fore- 
seeing the  Secession  conflict,  he 
caused  the  removal  of  immense 
quantities  of  arms  and  munitions 
from  Northern  to  St)utheni  arse- 
nals, thereby  jilacing  ready  means 
of  resistance  m  the  hands  of  the 
States  that  had  already  signified 
their  dctcnnination  to  secode  in 
the  event  of  Lincoln's  elect icm. 
We  do  not  allude  to  these  p<»T)ular 
allegations  against  (Governor  Floyd 
for  the  puri><)se  of  'putting  in  a 
defence,'  but  simply  t<>  stiite  the 
naked  fact  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  noi.sy  iiccusation.  The  arms  of 
the  United  States  being  manufac- 
tured and  imi>orte<l  by  the  North, 
hiul  been  i>ermitte(l  during  a  long 
peri»)d  of  j>ea(^o  to  remain  in  the 
N<»rtheni  (leiH'>tH,  instead  of  biMng 
duly  distributed  among  the  arse- 
nals of  the  sevend  »Statos  in  ac- 
cort lance  with  a  8j)eritie<l  mtnta  to 
wlii(*li  ea<']i  was  entitled,  wIk'u 
Se<'retary  Floyd  verv  properly 
gave  the  order  forthe distribution; 
and  a  very  timely  order  it  ium 
l»roved  t«)  tiie  South,  for  which 
doubtless  \w  has  received  \\a  much 
()«mfederati'  commendation  as 
Fe<U*nd  ronsure.  On  tlu'  whole, 
he  is  proUibly  s;itistied  with  both, 
as  he  is  now  serving  his  State  and 
his  country  as  bri^^adier-grncnil  in 
the  Soutiiern  army,  and  answering 
his  ass;iilants  with  solid  lUows 
insteail  of  rni]ity  wi»nls.  If  cx- 
(fovornor  Fl«»yd  of  Vir.irinia  is  the 
bla4*kest  of  tniitors,  thr  ih-niiiIc  of 
his  State  and  of  the  Confederate 


States  evidently  do  not  so  regard 
him.  Another  signal  instance  in 
which  'opinions  diifer,'  and  in 
which  the  different  names  applied 
to  an  individual  by  his  fnenasand 
by  his  foe-s  very  naturally  lead  to 
'a  confusion  of  ideas.*  On  the 
north  side  of  an  invisible  line  John 
R  Floyd  is  an  unmitigated  traitor; 
on  the  south  or  sunny  side  of  the 
aforesaid  line,  he  is  an  honoured 

Eatriot !  The  division  of  a  hairV 
readth  makes  the  mighty  diffe* 
rence  between  the  culprit  and  the 
hero!  Surely  no  one  need  be 
frightened  at  a  name.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  direction  and 
the  source  fnmi  which  it  comesL 
Is  it  a  Northern  or  a  Southern 
tongue  or  pen  that  denounces  me 
as  a  traitor,  or  ])raises  me  as  a 
l)atriot  ?  On  the  one  side  we  may 
expect  hailstones^and  on  the  other 
showers  of  roses.  The  world,  like 
a  i)each,  has  two  sides  to  it,  and 
happy  is  he  who  manages  toliTe 
on  the  sunny  half. 

In  pursuance  of  our  search  for 
the  traitor,  let  us  leave  for  a  while 
such  high  hiding-places  as  £xa- 
cutivc  Chambers  and  LegialatiTe 
Halls,  and  johi  the  Provost -marshal 
in  hunting  for  his  prey  elsewheroL 
Perhaps  we  may  find  *the  object 
we  are  after'  ensconced  in  some 
editorial  A(^7<cftfm;  iK>ssibly  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  liim  by  a  glance 
at  our  own  mirn»r ! 

And  here,  if  the  reader  will 
pardon  the  egoism,  we  will  take 
him  at  onre  into  «»ur  c<»ntidence, 
and  *•  make  a  chtsui  bresist  of  it*  by 
a  ]K.M'S(mal  confession  of  treason  I 
r»iit  not  exactly  in  *  oi>en  court/  as 
that,  acci)rding  to  the  Federal 
Const  it  ut  ion.  would  subject  us  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  i>erliaps 
even  to  Polieemaii  Kenneays  iy»r- 
min  tnrtiir*  in  *  rKLL  No.  4,'  three 
foot  by  six,  in  the  city  of  New 
York — a  city  whcn*of  we  claim  to 
have  been  a  gmnl  and  faithful 
eitizi-n  for  more  than  twenty  years 

obeying:  and  KU]iiMirting  all  its 
laws  ami  ordinanecs  to  *  the  bert 
of  our  knowlcilgc  and  iKliitV 

The  'White  Hepublican*  'who^ 
beiiii:  by  birth  and  i*ilu(*atiou  a 
y4V//«''/»cif/i.ado|»ta  the  wi»nl  *  H'Aile' 
ill  order  not  to  be  confounded  with 
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either  the  *Bku^  Bcnnblicans*  or 
the  '72tfc{  Republicans')  will  proceed 
to  ^  confess  himself'  to  the  reader 
frankly  and  freely,  in  'the  finfe 
X>erson  singular/  because  this  form 
of  expression  is  more  familiar  and 
more  confidentiaL 

Yes,  I  am  A  trattob!  I  have 
read  the  awfiil  sentence  in  the 
newspapers,  and  it  made  my  cheek 
bum  and  the  blood  tingle inmv 
veins — not  from  any  sense  of  gtdlt 
or  shame^  but  from  a  sadden  flash  of 
indignation,  from  the  anger  which 
one  may  £eel '  and  sin  not' 

Traitor!  Ah,  it  is  an  ugly^ 
cruel  word — sharp  -  pointed,  aad 
piercing ;  and  when  it  comes  hiss- 
ing from  one's  enemies^  whose 
'  mouths  are  full  of  ouiino^  and 
bitterness,'  'under  whose  hps  ia 
the  poison  of  asps,'  it  *  Uteih  like 
a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder,'  and  it  rankles  long  in  the 
wound  it  makes,  like  the  bub  of  a 
poisoned  arrow. 

To  be  a  traitor  in  friendship  is  a 
sin,  to  be  a  traitor  in  loTe  is  some- 
thing worse ;  but  to  stiiig  the  boscmi 
that  nursed  him,  to  be  a  traitor  to 
one's  own  country,  is  a  sort  of 
wholesale  crime  which  compre* 
hends  all  others.  The  m^gnitiide 
of  the  object  at  which  the  offanee 
is  aimed  seems  to  magnify  the 
offence  itself  into  orerwhc 
proportions;  just  as  the  crime 
regicide  would  naturally  exagge- 
rate itself  to  the  guilty  conscience 
far  beyond  that  of  an  ordinuy 
homicide. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  I  am  attempting  to  depict  the 
fearful  character  of  the  crime  of 
treason  from  any  consciousness  of 
ever  having  committed  it»  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed ;  bnt  only 
to  show  tliat  I  have  some  adequate 
conception  of  the  enormity  of  the 
wrong  *  whereof  I  am  accused,* 
and  that  I  am  likely  to  retain  a 
very  vivid  impression  of  the  ine- 
justice  of  my  accusers. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
'  head  and  front  of  my  ojronding' 
consists  in  denying  the  nf^t  and 
opposing  the  poUcy  of  Fedend 
coercion  employed  against  a  sove* 
reign  State;  in  other  words,  the 
folly  and  futility  of  attempting  to 
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hold  tiie  Union  together  hj  fanite 
fi>rca  HeEsin  lies  the  offlmce  to 
whidi  I  plead  guilty;  and  for 
which,  in  oommon  wim  hnndr^ 
of  my  ooontrymen,  I  am  an  ezue. 
And  yet,  in  asaortuig  this  opinioiL 
and  in  maintaining  this  position.  I 
have  violated  no  provision  of  Uie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
committed  no  'overt  act'  sgabst. 
the  Qovemment,  nor  eaosrcised  any 
lifht  or  loivilege  beyond  tiiat  *in« 
alienable  and  indefMaible  light'  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech  which  the  Constitution 
expressly  ^arantees  to  every 
American  citisen,  I  have  never 
lifted  my  finger  against  the  Adnd- 
nistration  of  President  lincdn,' 
whose  election  I  did  my  utmost  tn 
defeat;  nor  have  I  ever  conmiittod 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  'insulting 
the  ^Bg  of  the  Union,'  evmi  sinoe 
regarding  it  as  an  ensign  of  op« 
pression  to  millions  of  my  Mow. 
citisens  of  the  ISouthem  States,  nob 
only  of  the  Canfodeiacy,  but  of  the 
Border  States  also. 

I  have  not  committed  the  crima 
of  treason  by  'levying  war'  against 
the  United  States,  nor  by 'giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemv 
b^nd  publicly  ei^ressing  the 
opinion  that  individual  sovereign' 
States  have  an  inherent  right  to 
seeede  or  do  what  th^  please^  and 
that  the  only  question  &r  them  to 
decide  in  regard  to  the  policy  q£ 
secession  is^  whether  they  have 
sufficient  power  to  maintain  their 
independence,  and  thereby  justi^ 
their  tu^  to  a  separate  govecA* 
menti  Previous  to  the  oommenea* 
ment  of  the  war,  or  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  Vooeictve 
poli<7,  which  precipitated  the  wai^ 
I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having 
written  or  qioken  a  word  in  &vonF 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union*. 
Havinj;  been  educated  in  the  oo». 
servative  school  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Webster,  and  Cliiy^had 
alwavs  regarded  such  an  event  as 
the  last  cakumty  that  couhl  hefid 
theBepuUia  The  mere  sugsestion 
of  the  destruction  of '  ourglorious 
Union,'  was  enough  to  excite  a 
shiver  of  horror,  a  sort  'of  night* 
mare  dread  of  toe  ending  rf  tha 
woddt  when  the  atam  would  drop 
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from  tlio  skies,  *  like  fi^  from  the 
wiiul-Kliaken  tree/  and  the  heavens 

*  roll  together  like  a  Hcn^lL'  I  was 
a  Unionist  of  the  most  cou^icrva- 
tive  sect,  of  that '  silver-grey  8trii)e' 
of  'old  line  Whigs,'  who  united 
"with  the  Iciuling  Democrats  of  the 
South  in   1850  to  nass  the  famous 

*  Comproniiso  Bill,  whicli  served 
to  hold  the  States  together  some 
ten  yoiirs  longer.  With  such  a  re- 
cord to  stand  on,  and  sucli  antece- 
dents to  refer  to,  1  Ciin  both  deny 
and  disprove  the  acciuuition,  so 
often  repeated,  of  Iwing  *  a  Seces- 
sionist/ although  a  firm  Injliever 
in  the  ahstnwt  right  of  secession. 
He    only  ciin  justly  be  called  a 

*  {Secessionist  *  "vv'lio  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  socession  movement,  by 
recommending  it,  voting  for  it, 
fighting  for  it,  and  vindicating  it. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Democratic 
l»arty  of  the  North,  more  esi>ecially 
junong  the  cultivated  class,  maybe 
called  passive,  or  theoreticjil  Seces- 
sionists, believing  in  the  right, 
while d<uibting  and  deprtrcating  the 
lK)licy,  of  secession.  With  this 
])arty  in  power,  although  tliere 
might  have  been  stwmrr  or  later  a 
separation  of  States,  there  never 
c<ml<l  have  been  a  secession  war, 
for  the  very  sininle  and  sufficient 
nwum  tiiat  the  Ingiral  loaders  of 
the  Democratic  ])arty  are  unbe- 
lievers in  tlio  d«»('.tri!ie  of  coercion ; 
iu  other  woriLs,  they  iirc  consistent 
constitutioiud  sticJclers  for  State 
rights.  l.'iMm  tins  )M)int,  the  late 
Vicc-I*reiiilent  Jire(*kenridge  ex- 
)>re.sHes  the  creetl  (»f  liis  ))arty  in 
tlie  following  declaration  —  *  77*^ 
2tOivt*r  to  rot^rrf  reni/f^A  nofr/tere.* 

J  hit  all  this,  the  reader  may 
think,  is  less  of  a  pcrscmal  confes- 
sion than  a  political  explanation, 
and  so  L  will  return  to  tYie  catii- 
logufi  of  my  offences,  and  resume 
my  ti-aitorous  narrative. 

During  the  tw«»  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Lkit  rix^HidoTi- 
tial  canvass.  1  confess  to  Ibiving 
l»een  a  zealoas  advocate  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Doughii ;  and  hv- 
twccn  the  day  of  iiis  ni»minati«ui 
at  Rdtimorc,  and  the  day  of  his 
defeat  at  the  ]h>11s,  I  must  also  am- 
fi'ss  to  having  urged  the  claims  of 
the  'Little  (jiant*  to  the  suffniges 


of  the  American  people,  throng 
the  columns  of  more  than  thirty 
different  Democratic  uews|iapciy, 
in  almost  as  many  different  citieiL 
It  is  a  way  we  have  iu  Aiuerioa. 
When  a  grand  iiational  object  is 
to  be  g«uned,  a  ^/M»i/^6ri/^/i/x  nn/^i-^s- 
si  on  is  sought  to  be  made  by  Urmg 
a  sort  of  newsim)>er  broadside  fniin 
Maine  to  California;  or,  to  giTe 
the  fact  witiiout  the  metaphor,  a 
writer  in  New  York  who  possesses 
sufficient  industry  and  versatility 
to  write  twentv  '  original  articles,* 
all  on  one  ana  the  same  subject, 
mayc<mmiuuicate  his  views,  varied 
only  in  langiuige,  through  the  lead- 
ing columns  of  the  Idling  jour- 
nals of  all  the  priucip:vl  cities  on 
the  same  day,  and  thus  rcacli  at  the 
same  instjint  millions  of  readers; 
and  this,  in  the  management  i»f  a 
political  camiiaign.  Is  considered  a 
most  im^K>rtant  and  effective  o])or»- 
tion.  Por  instance,  a  new  fact 
comes  out,  or  a  new  fiction  is  in- 
vented, on  the  excited  and  impres- 
sible eve  of  a  Presidential  election, 
and  the  ]»roblcm  is  to  place  the 
new  *  argument*  iu  tiie  best  pos- 
sible ligiit  before  the  oye«  of  all 
the  people  at  the  .same  mmnput, 
whether  favourable  to  your  candi- 
date, or  unfavourable  to  his  u|»iio- 
nent.  A  simultaneous  iiublication 
throughout  the  Ifnion  cannot  Udl 
to  province  a  *  telling'  effect. 

In  urging  tlic  chums  of  Senator 
D(mglas,  and  in  dispaniging  the 
pretensions  uf  Mr.  T^incohi,  the 
perstuial,  and  even  the  |)uhtical, 
nierits  (if  the  two  <*andidate.s  sink 
into  insignificance  in  conqmrison 
with  the  api idling  ipiestion  of 
secession  or  dissolution  involved 
in  the  Issue  of  tiie  c(»nte.st.  it  re* 
ouired  no  |>n>phet  to  ftire.'tee  that 
tlie  triumnh  of  a  purely  scclii)iial 

iiarty  in  the  election  vi'  the  Bhick 
lopublican  candiilate  nnist  inwi* 
tably  Iciul  to  the  scccv-siiin  «)f  a 
]>ortion,  if  not  ;dL  of  the  Southern 
States.  HjuI  the  Demt»cnitic  iMirty 
remained  united,  it  wouhi  iiavo 
been  invincible,  and  Lincoln\  de- 
feat (»vcr  whelming;  but  the  fatal 
•split*  in  the  Chariest. .n  O inven- 
tion was  radical  and  ruinous  ;  and 
tlie  telegniphic  desitatch  thence  M>nt 
by  'the  indomit;kble  Sanders'  to 
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*01(l  Buck,'  telling  him  in  terse 
telegrammatic  terms  that,  unless 
he  came  promptly  to  the  rescue, 
and  healed  tlie  breach,  he  would 
be  known  in  history  as  the  last 
President  of  the  United  St<ites,  has 
proved  prophetic.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  sanguine  Sanders  was  more 
than  neutralized  in  the  mind  of 
the  President  by  the  unpaid  toll  of 
tfrentf/-ei(flU  dollars  that  accompa- 
nied it.  If  this  be  true,  what  a 
trilling  sum,  appropriated  to  the 
prepayment  of  that  famous  de- 
spatch, might  have  sufficed  to  save 
the  Union,  prevent  the  war^  and 
preserve  the  last  of  the  Presidents 
from  the  ugly  accusation  of  trea- 
son. 

In  commenting  on  the  doings 
and  misdoings  of  the  schismatic 
Convention  at  Charleston,  I  con- 
fess to  having  written  the  following 
paragraph^  touching  the  action  of 
the  minority,  which  was  originally 
published  in  the  columns  of  a 
daily  liOndon  newspaper  : — *  No- 
thing can  justify  tne  South  in 
seceding  from  the  Convention. 
When  majorities  cease  to  rule  in 
all  organised  and  legislative  bodies, 
])opular  government  is  no  longer 
possible.* 

A  single  word  from  President 
Buchanan  to  his  official  subordi- 
nates, who,  as  delegates,  controlled 
the  action  of  that  Convention,  and 
Doughvs  would  have  been  nomi- 
nated in  May^  and  elected  in 
November.  As  it  was,  he  received 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  votes 
out  of  three  hmidred  and  three— a 
majority  of  one  vote ;  but  the  con- 
ventional rule,  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  defeatedhis  nomination; 
and  after  ten  days  of  bitter  wran- 
gling, the  Convention  broke  up  in 
confusion  ;  the  Northern  half^ ad- 
journing to  meet  in  Baltimore  On 
the  1 8th  of  June ;  and  the  Southern, 
to  meet  in  Richmond  a  few  days 
erirlicr.  On  the  meeting  of  these 
divided  and  alienated  sections  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Douglas  and  Brecken- 
ridge  were  placed  in  the  field  as 
competitors,  thereby  ensurinjg  an 
easy  victory  to  the  Repubhcans. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
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Democrats  of  the  folly  of  their 
*  family  quarrel,*  which  resulted  so 
disastrously,  not  only^  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  American  Union 
and  the  American  people. 

The  great  struggle  is  over,  the 
hotly-contested  race  is  decided, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President 
elect  of  the  United  States.  The 
day  on  which  the  melancholy  fact 
was  announced  stocks  fell  in  W^- 
street  an  average  of  twenty  per 
cent,  I  And  why  ?  Because  every- 
body felt,  even  at  the  North,  that 
the  days  of  the  Union  were  num- 
bered, and  that  'dissolution'  was 
inevitabla 

And  here  I  have  to  confess  to 
giving  utterance  to  the  following 
treasonable  predictions  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Picayune  newspaper, 
the  leading  journal  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  most  influential  press  of 
the  South  :— 

Tke  more  suaoeptible  people  tre  giow- 
iDg  sentimental  over  the  possible^  ^  not 
imminent,  wreck  of  the  Bepnblic.  Is  it 
indeed  so,  that  the  indignant  South  is 
about  to  tear  the  stars  out  of  our  glorious 
flag  ?  May  we  no  longer  see  and  sing 
together — 

By  the  dawn's  rosy  light 
What  so  proudly  ve  hailed  at  the  twi- 
light's last  beaming! 

Is  the  American  eagle  henceforth  to 
flutter  lamely,  a  one-winged  bird  ?  No, 
no  ;  never,  never  !  New  York  holds  out 
her  pleading  hands  to  aggrieved  Louisiana, 
and  says,  *  Don't  go  yet ;  wait  a  little 
longer ;  we  ate  already  repenting ;  give 
us  a  little  time  to  show  works  *'  meet  for 
repentance." '  The  States  thai  hove 
nullified  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  must 
expunge  the  treasonable  enactment  &om 
their  statutes.  There  is  no  alternative 
betwixt  this  act  of  justice  on  the  pait  of 
the  North,  and  dissolution  of  the  Union 
on  the  part  of  the  South.  Let  the  bUck 
line  be  drawn  around  the  following  States 
on  every  map  that  is  published  :— Maine, 
Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Iowa.  All 
of  these,  excepting  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire,  impose  fines,  varying 
from  one  thousand  to  fivethousanddollars, 
and  imprisonment  from  three  months  to 
fifteen  years,  on  all  officers  and  citizens 
who  shall  aul  in  enforcing  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  !  In  Maine,  Kliode  Island, 
Vermont^  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts, 
the  use  of  the  State  jails  for  the  detention 
Y  Y 
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of  arrested  fugitives  is  forbidden.  Other 
States  provide  legal  defences  for  the 
fugitives.  Maine  and  Vermont  declare 
the  slave  free  if  lirouglit  into  the  State 
by  his  master,  and  New  Hampshire 
declares  him  absolutely  free.  Our  own 
Empire  State  of  New  York  lias  often 
been  erroneously  {ilaceil  in  the  category 
of  the  above.  In  order  to  put  the  matter 
right,  let  me  ;:ive  a  brief  synopsis  of  all 
that  our  Legialature  luu  done  with  the 
negro  question  from  the  first  to  the  last 
year  of  the  KcpuLlic 

We  find,  first,  that  in  1786  a  law  was 
passed,  providing  that  all  islav^  who  shall 
become  tho  ])roporty  of  the  State  on  the 
attainder  or  conviction  of  their  masters, 
shall  l)e  set  free,  and  their  support  pro- 
vided fur  by  the  Escheat  Commissioners. 

Second.  In  1788,  several  general  laws 
were  passed  res{)eeting  the  relations  of 
masters  and  slaTea,  such  as  then  were 
and  are  now  usual  to  Uie  slave  codes  in 
the  South. 

Third.  lu  1 798,  a  law  was  iKissed  con- 
firming maiiumibsions  maile  by  quakurs. 

Fuurth.  In  1799,  an  act  waM  })as8ed 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  shivery. 

Fifth.  In  i8ii,anactprohibiting8lave8 
from  voting. 

Sixth.  From  18 13  to  18 19  some  Rj>cdal 
provisions  were  made  nearly  every  year 
rc8]>octing  tho  iiractical  tlitficulties  arising 
from  tho  ManumiKsion  Act. 

Seventh.  In  1834,  an  act  passed  in  aid 
of  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave. 

Kighth.  In  1 840,  an  act  providing  that 
the  Uovcrnur  bliall  take  meiisureK  Ut  have 
returned  all  free  persons  taken  out  of  tho 
State  by  kidna|)ping,  and  not  by  process 
(if  law. 

Kiiith.  A1h«>,  in  the  same  year,  an  act 
to  extend  trial  by  jury  to  a  writ  ih  hominr 
rfj-hititndo,  which  writ  was  |iassed   in 

i«.V». 

Tenth.  In  1847  and  1849,  jieriodical 
resolutions  Mere  |)a.v4ed  rebi>ectiii;{  the 
nun-admiKKioii  of  slavery  on  the  aciiuired 
Mexican  territory,  and  abkiug  Congress 
to  act  upitn  thcui. 

Kleveiith.  In  1552  a  joint  renilution 
of  the  Ix-i.-tLuuie  wuii  ]>a&»ed  agniunl  tho 
African  slave- trade. 

Twelfth.  In  1S57,  a  |ienional  liU-rty 
Bill  was  rejMirted  in  tlic  Ahsenibly,  and 
vottd  dtiwn. 

Thirteenth.  In  185S,  the  same  subject 
was  renewed,  and  strangie\l  while  in  the 
handK  of  the  C«>mmittt-f. 

Fourteenth.  In  1859,  a;siin8t  th«'  rc- 
mon>tr:uicui  of  the  leaders,  a  |ier.-Hiual 
liUrty  hill  was  put  thrvu;:h  tlie  Aa- 
K'nibty,  by  :iid  of  Democratic  voto,  fur 
I'ai liamentary  siiata;;ew,  but  il  was 
dei.ouuccd  and  dcfcatvd  in  the  2!eu:ite. 


Fifteenth.  In  1S60,  the  penonal  Ubertj 
Bill  was  voted  down. 

Sixteenth.  In  the  same  year,  on  tb« 
6th  instant,  the  day  of  the  Freaidential 
election,  the  questita  nf  negro  soffz^gB 
was  put  to  the  i>eople,  and  ilefeated  by  m 
majority  larger  than  Lincoln's.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  regret  expicicd 
here  at  the  resigning  of  Southern  seiuitnrm. 
If  they  kept  their  places  they  would  hold 
a  check  on  Linadn's  apiKUDtmenta  ;  and, 
with  both  Houses  of  Cungreas  agaiBSk 
him,  and  in  view  of  the  speedy  diasoln- 
tion  of  his  own  iiarty,  the  Black  Kepnl^ 
lioui  occupant  of  the  White  Ilonae  <ii 
should  now  be  pointed  Uack)  would  be 
compelled  to  say,  with  !klacbeth — 

They  have  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  mj 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal 

hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding. 

Agam,  a  little  later,  the  traitor 
at  tiic  confessional  keqw  up  his 
line  of  treanon  with  hia  ^  rebd 
journal*  in  New  York.  Writing 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  he 
has  the  audacity  to  put  forth  the 
following  'treasonable  niatttT:* — 

It  is  hoped  and  presumed  here  in  ihm 
South,  that  the  new  and  improved  Con- 
stitution will  soon  draw  other  Stales  into 
tlie  Southern  Confederai*y ;  and  I  Bhall 
venture  to  advance  the  opinion  thai  it 
will  be  better  fur  all  ci-ncenivd  to  make 
*  Mason  and  Dixon's  line'  the  diridinff 
line  between  the  Northern  and  tlit 
Southern  Republics.  Let  us  do  the  cloaa 
thill}:,  and  d^ne  with  it.  As  lung  as  a 
single  Slave  State  remains  in  the  I'uion* 
it  vvill  lie  the  Imttle  field  of  the  'irre- 
pressible t*outlict.*  Lrt  us  a^re%'  to  dis- 
agn*e  on  the  gn>und  cf  *  iuivm]iatibllitjv' 
which  juHtifitfl  the  rupture  ut  a  atill 
more  sacreil  *  I'nion.'  (.Vrrriutf  i*  mad' 
if'jv.  The  (foVernment  at  WasfaingioB 
shuuM  !«  the  /rt*  tu  reo<igniiM  the 
Souihem  Conft'derac\ .  Mr.  Liaouln 
shouLl  have  taken  the  initi.'Uive  in  his 
Inau;:uru].  and  the  Tuwer^  of  Kurup« 
w.iulil  s|>eedily  have  f<  IIl hoI  his  eaamplc 
The  excitemtut  in  the  'CresKtrnt  City' 
during  the  |i:i*t  vitck  b:is  bevu  of  the 
nn»t  profiiund  and  painful  character. 
Even  the  hilarious  upiuar  cau»i.tl  by  the 
seccfhioii  of  Vtr^ini.i,  Memc^l,  like  f  fit 
of  hysterical  lau'jhter,  ^uiMiuly  tt»  b« 
dn>wu<-l  in  tears.  It  Is  tniv  thai  nee 
cIaM|itfd  each  utherfc'  ha:i«:»  in  the  NircM 
with  a  sort  uf  >{iaiuui4iio  i>LthiiMai4a, 
while  women  in  dFawin,:-runus  ««rr  eM- 
bracin^  ami  uvtiiiup*  uj^m  each  ftlMT'e 
lH;«L>m«.     The  gnat  gun*  m  the  Siii..-ai^ 
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which  'Jove's  dread  clamonrs  connter- 
feit,'  opened  their  iron  throats  to  repeat 
a  hundred  times  over  the  glad  news  that 
the  pangs  of  j)arturitiou  were  ended,  and 
a  gieat  joy  was  born  !  The  '  Old  Do- 
miniun' — the  mother  of  States  and  of- 
statesmen,  wearing  on  her  honoured 
bosom  the  sacred  souvenir  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, has  seceded,  and  will  become  the 
empire  State  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ! 
The  instiint  the  joyful  tidings  reached 
New  Orleans  another  star  was  added  to 
the  Confederate  flag  ;  and  the  conviction 
that  all  the  other  Slave  States  would 
soon  fi;Ilow,  gave  reason  for  hope  that 
this  most  unjust  and  unnatural  war 
would  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion  And  here  let  me  assure 

our  Norlhern  readers  that  while  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  South  is 
ready  for  war,  the  people  do  iwt  seek  itf 
do  not  want  it.  They  consider  that  they 
are  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and 
that  the  sad  issue  of  l)lood  is  forced  upon 

them The  South  in  a  series   of 

years  may  possibly  be  exterminated,  but 
tliey  never  can  be  subdued.  Even  the 
women  are  ready  to  take  the  field  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights  and  their  homes. 
There  was  a  most  enthusiastic  congress 
in  crinoline  assembled  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  the  wants  of  destitute  fami- 
lies whuse  *  heads  *  are  off  to  the  war  ; 
and  it  reminded  one  of  what  is  told  of 
Spartin  mothers,  to  see  these  patriotic 
dames  and  demoiselles  stripping  the  rings 
from  their  fingers  to  purchase  bread  and 
clothing  for  the  poor  wives  and  children 
whom  the  cruel  war  has  ro*bbed  of  hus- 
bands and  of  fathers. 

And  now  let  me  say  one  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  menaces  of  the  North  thrown 
out  against  presses  and  persons  that  can- 
not and  will  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  most  wanton  and  wicked 
war.  It  seems  that  a  *  reign  of  terror  * 
has  already  coramencetl,  even  in  the  con- 
servative city  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
mob  has  taken  charge  of  the  press,  com- 
pelling journals  to  change  their  flag  and 
front,  and  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  The 
Tribune!  Now  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  sustaining  the  *  stars  and  stripes  * 
by  any  one  living  under  their  protection, 
and  recognising  the  Government  of  the 
Unite<l  States.  It  is  the  flag  of  our 
country,  and  '  long  may  it  wave.'  But 
if  these  violent  dictators  mean  to  compel 
us  tt)  fight  against  our  brethren  of  the 
South,  or  to  atlvocate  a  war  of  coercion, 
then  let  us  make  up  our  minds  at  once 
to  resist — or  run.  In  regard  to  the 
coming  conflict,  I  feel  as  if  two  friends 


had  gone  out  to  fight  a  duel,  and  while 
believing  one  party  to  be  mainly  in  the 
wrong,  do  not  wish  to  see  either  hurt. 
Is  it  too  late  for  mutual  friends  to  step 
in  and  *  settle  the  difficulty  V 

After  the  utterance  of  all  this 
*  unmitigated  treason,*  I  was  not 
surprised  on  reaching  home  in 
New  York,  to  encounter  columns 
of  averted  faces  in  the  Black  Re- 
publican ranks,  but  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  and 
chagrin  on  finding  the  cold  look  of 
alienation  in  eyes  formerly  friendlv, 
which  were  wont  to  look  kindly 
into  mine,  turning  away  only  from 
the  faults  which  they  would  not 
see;  while  from  other  ^baleful 
orbs*  there  flashed  assassin-like 
gleams  of  vengeance,  as  unexpected, 
as  unmerited,  and  as  ungrateful  as 
the  dagger  of  Brutus  to  the  heart 
of  his  *  well-beloved  friend.*  The 
day  after  my  arrival,  while  walking 
in  Broadway,  I  chanced  to  meet  an 
old  and  very  intimate  fnend,  who, 
on    shaking  hands  as  usual  from 

*  the  force  of  liabit.'  suddenly  drew 
back  with  a  fierce  look  of  mingled 
malice  and  wrath,  and  exclaimed 
that  he  *  hoped  to  live  to  see  me 
hung;*  and  added  the  amiable 
wish  that  he  might  *  wade  in  seces- 
sion blood  up  to  his  chin  !'  This 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  and  'public  opinion 
makers'  of  New  York,  professes  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian ! 
A  little  further  on  I  met  another 
old  friend,  an    ex-United    States 

minister  to ,  who  immediately 

commenced  raving  like  a  maniac 
against  the  South,  and  predicting 
that  *  the  rascally  rebels  would  all 
be  swept  into-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
within  sixty  days.*  Whereupon 
I  ventured  to  remonstrate  a  little 
against  his  sanguinary  views,  and 
mildly  suggested  that  the  difficulty 
should  be  settled  by  negotiation, 
not  by  throat-cutting,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  paternal  and 
pacific  spirit   inculcated   by    the 

*  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*  *D — n 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  was 
his  blasphemous  exclamation ;  and 
there,  of  course,  the  conversation 
ended  A  few  minutes  after,  I  met 
one  of  our  '  popular  and  fashion- 
able clergymen,*  the  Rev.  Dr.  — -, 
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and  finding  him  as  bloodthirsty 
and  vindictive  as  the  rest,  in  spite 
of  his  *  cloth,*  and  his  *  divine  com- 
mission from  the  Prince  of  Peace,' 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  argu- 
ment w:is  useless,  and  expo8tula< 
tion  vain.  From  tluit  day  to  this 
I  have  considered  silence  ^^iaer 
than  s]>oech  in  the  '  presence  of  the 
enemy.* 

Such  was  the  bitter,  unrelenting 
8i)irit  of  the  North,  even  before 
lashed  into  madness  by  the  humi- 
liating exasperation  of  the  Bull 
Kun  rout.  *A11  who  sympathise 
with  the  rebels  liad  better  leave 
the  country,*  was  the  prudent 
advice  of  friends ;  while  threats  of 
bullets,  ihiggers,  and  dungeons, 
siwken,  written,  and  printed,  were 
anonymously  '  served  on  all  who 
were  even  suipeoted  of  opposing 
the  coercion  policy,  either  actively 
or  passively.  At  tliat  time,  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  Mr.  Webster 
remarked  on  a  con\'ivial  occasion 
of  his  native  Btate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, wan  ^an  excellent  ]>lace  to 
cinigrate  from,*  which  suggested 
the  witty  toast,  '  To  the  men  and 
the  principles  who  have  left  it.'  Ao- 
conlingly,  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  otKcial  warning,  on  a  certain 
rainy,  gloomy  evening  in  the  month 
of  August,  r86i,  I  b«ido  '  my  native 
land  good  night,'  to  seek  that 
liberty  and  pnitection  in  the  '  pur* 
suit  of  happiness,*  an  a  voluntary 
exile  abroad,  which  is  no  longer 
giiarantecHl,  nor  even  tolerated,  at 
home.  /Itftnef  there  is  now  no 
homo,  but  a  prison,  in  '  the  land  of 
the  free,*  for  him  who  dares  to 
thiMA'  tttomi  ;  while  the  sacreii  soil 
we  Iov4mI  to  call  our  roNiUry, 
th<iu«ii  already  stcei»ed  in  fraternal 
bhMKl,  Kcems  even  tiiirsting  for  our 
own.  What  is  home  without  liberty, 
or  country  without  nrotectiou  7  Tu 
be  cxileti  fnim  sucn  a  home,  or 
l>anished  from  such  a  country, 
what  is  it  hut  '  to  be  set  free  from 
daily  contact  with  the  things  we 
htathe  /' 

I  have  only  to  add  to  thc^4e  un- 
reservc<l  confessions,  that  1  fully 
intendi*d  to  continue  the  public.v 
tion  of  my  *  treasonable  sentiments' 
from  this  side  the  Athmtic,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Sew  York  lMil}f 


Neu»^  a  bold  and  fearless  pleader 
for  i)eace;  but  before  the  fint 
of  the  series  of  Letters  whicli  I  had 
written  and  forwarded  from  Paris 
reached  New  York,  that  joonud 
was  suppressed  bythcOovcmmentt 
and  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  the  North  were  left  ubith- 
out  an  organ.  But,  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  editor's  valedictory, 
'the  Newa  sleopeth,  but  is  not 
dead'  The  circulation  during  t^ 
six  months  immediately  precMing 
its  suppression,  had  incroued  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  copies  a  week, 
and  ito  subscribers  embraced  the 
most  intelligent  and  conservatiTe 
classes  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  Hon,  Benjamin 
Wood,  M.C.,  the  principal  proprie- 
tor of  the  pa]>cr,  refused  to  iiait 
with  his  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment, about  the  middle  of  Au;i:u8t, 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollariL 
On  the  14th  of  the  foUowinc 
month,  he  was  compelled  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  readers,  and  to  the 
lil)erty  of  the  press,  in  the  follow- 
ing sad  and  eloquent  language, 
whicli  deserves  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  01  tyranny  in  the 
United  States : — 

We  have  stood  maufolly  at  our  poM 
while  the  slightest  hope  ranaiacd  of 
weathering  tlio  storm :  bat  as  uiir  ana 
of  action  hsK  heen  iiam>wed  antil  ev«a 
the  jMissihililj  of  oar  rendering  ■nriee  t» 
our  countrymeii  hu  Tmnislied,  ««  lay 
down  our  j^eu  hi  the  bitieiBcas  of  dcspaii^ 
and  await  for  its  resumption  the  pivpi- 
tious  hoar  when  persecution  Hhatl  ao 
longer  strilce  the  inntromcnt  of  Inboar 
out  of  the  hand  of  industry. 

The  causes  that  hare  led  %9  o«r  wm^ 
I)en8ion  aru  w  palpable  as  senrrely  to 
need  a  recapitulation.  We  have  Iimb 
denied  the  onjoyment  of  nail  iacilitM^ 
which,  in  itself,  is  virtually  a  imnpmniim 
br  (YOTemment  decree.  We  have  bese 
ithut  out  from  expresif  tTanspurtatUm,  aai 
attempts  hare  been  made  to  pnihibit  ikt 
s-iie  of  our  JAtioes  in  public  vehiclca  of 
trarel.  Our  propcrtr.  ainl  the  pniperty 
of  our  RuUi'nItens  1i:in  been  contiiftM 
by  Uvvcrnuitat  utiicial^  acting  withoat 
wamint  or  pnxvM  i>f  law.  Our  adrcr- 
tiKing  patruiui  liaro  bc^-o  threatened 
thruUL'h  anonymous  citmmuntcatioui,  and 
8.imc  i>f  thiitv  wh'j  have  lieen  in  the  habit 
of  oaitributiiig  to  onr  edt^JnllI  roluina% 
f<ir  n«i  other  knoun  nanae,  bave  Ltea 
arrested  and  '*^"'  ^  diMmn  of 
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a  fortress.  Policemen,  in  their  official 
capacity,  have  interfered  with  onr  circu- 
lation by  practising  intimidation  upon 
newsvenders.  Our  readers  have  lien 
subjected  to  insult  and  indignity,  and  it 
luul  absolutely  become  dangerous  for  a 
citizen  to  be  seen  perusing  a  copy  of  the 
Dally  Ntws  in  public  places.  llival 
cotemporaries  have  paraded  us  in  their 
columns  iis  fit  subjects  for  popular  fury 
uutl  administrative  severity,  and  have 
been  {is  unceasing  and  unrelenting  in  their 
])er.secution  as  were  the  proetors  of 
C.ilij^ula  against  the  early  Ohristians.  The 
fanatics  in  private  life  and  ih«  fanatics 
iu  high  places  have  leagued  to  crush  ua, 
and  we  iiud  ourselves  at  this  day  so  com' 
pletcly  shackled  and  shorn  of  all  essential 
privileges  of  journalism,  that  further 
]>iil)lication  becomes  a  mookei-y  and  a 
mere  waste  of  time  and  substance. 

\Vc  wish  the  public  to  understand  that 
while  we  witlidraw  for  a  time  from  the 
arena  of  our  laboura,  we  do  not  yield  or 
retract,  or  in  any  way  admit  as  reprehen- 
sible, eiToneous,  or  treaaonable,  one 
thought,  sentiment,  or  doctrine  that  we 
have  hitherto  advanced.  The  course  of 
the  paper,  under  ita  present  proprietor- 
ship, was  sha|>ed  after  mature  and  do- 
liberate  consideration.  Its  policy  waa 
based  neither  upon  selfishness,  nor 
avarice,  nur  ambition,  but  upon  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  in  an  hour  of  great  na- 
tional danger.  It  were  useless  for  tis  to 
rehearse  now  those  opinions  which,  with- 
out deviation,  we  have  abundantly  ad- 
vanced from  the  beginning ;  but,  in  the 
face  of  ail  the  imputations  against  our 
loyalty  that  have  been  flung  at  us  by 
thou;,'htless  enthusiasts  andrailing^atiGS> 
in  tite  face  of  the  bitter  hate  of  rivals  and 
the  more  effectual  hostility  of  official. 
l>owcr,  we  athrm  that  those  opinions  were 
Ixiru  of  hojiesty  and  uurtared  by  convic- 
tion —  convictions  that  argument  and 
events  have  not  changed,  and  that  reflec- 
tion has  but  strengthened.  Our  para- 
mount desiie  has  been  the  country's 
welfare,  and  we  have  knowingly  published 
to  the  world  no  word  or  sentiment  that 
had  not  iu  view  tliat  sacred  object.  We 
may  have  erred  iu  our  estimate  of  the 
means  by  which  a  nation's  prosperity  can. 
be  secured,  but  we  can  admit  no  arbitrary 
dictation  to  our  heart  and  brjain  by  any 
mortal  being. 

in  direct  vioLitioii  of  an  explicit 
I  »r«) vision  of  the  Constitution,  an 
independent,  liigli-tbned  journal  is 
l)er.secuted  to  death,  and  tlie  pro- 
perty of  its  proprietors  destroyed, 
lor  no  other  olfence  than  the  daily 
utterance  of  a  prayer  for  peace, and 


the  putting  forth  of  unanswerable 
arguments  in  defence  of  individual 
ri^ts  and  constitutional  liberty. 

We  will  now  return  from  this 
little  episode  of  the  '  Confessional,' 
and  resume  our  pursuit  of  the 
traitor.  Ferliaps  tno  reader  may 
think  that  lie  has  already  disco- 
vered him  again  and  again,  and 
that  it  only  remains  to  administer 
the  sentence  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  testimonv.  Let 
us  be  sure  we  have  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  not  the 
right  man  in  the  wnmg  place,  so 
that  no  'reasonable  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  jury  may  be  given  as 
a  '  benefit*  to  the  criminal  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  danger  of  being 
bewildered  by  the  confusion  of 
names..  The  epithets  '  traitor*  and 
'patriot'  seem  to  be  almost  con- 
vertible terms,  as  they  are  alter- 
nately applied  by  diflerent  sections 
of  the  American  people  to  the  same 
j^eraon  for  the  same  act.  In  the 
South,  the  man  who  should  refuse 
to  obey  the  order  of  President 
Davis  would  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  'traitor'  throughout 
the  Confederacy ;  in  the  North,  the 
man  who  should  assassinate  the 
'  rebel  President'  would  be  hailed 
and  rewarded  as  a  '  patriot'  Mil- 
lions of  tongues  ana  pens  are  in- 
cessantly employed  in  denouncing 
individuals  as  traitors  on  one  side, 
while  as  many  millions  on  the 
opiiosite  side  are  lauding  the  same 
persons  as  patriots.  But  it  is  the 
tedinical,  legal,  constitutional 
traitor  that  wo  are  looking:  for,  not 
for  the  party  who  is  thus  stigma- 
tized by  the  fickle  and  thoughtless 
breath  of  popular  damour.  Having 
noted  and  named  several  conspi- 
cuous victims  of  Northern  denun- 
ciation, including  presidents,  se- 
nators, generals,  journalists,  and 
others,  more  or  less  persecuted  as 
'traitors'  for  simply  defending  by 
sword  or  pen  '  certain  inalienable 
rights'  euaranteed  as  sacred  and 
inviolable  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, let  us  oompare  for  a  moment 
with  these  much-abused  defenders 
of  personal  right  and  political 
liberty aome  of  those  model  'pa- 
triots whom  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  public  of  the  North  are 
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not  only  magnifying  into  hcr«>es, 
bnt  exalting  into  gods.  We  will 
take,  for  instance,  tlie  latest  exam- 
ple of  impular  deification,  as  illua- 
trated  in  the  grand  ovation  to 
General  Michael  G)rcoran ;  for 
truly,  a.s  Cassius  sjiid  of  Caesar, 

*  this  man  has  become  a  god !' 
And  tlie  great  empire  rity  of  New 
York  *  culls  out  a  holiday,'  while 
its  women,  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  the  hero-worshij»})ing  liomans, 
climb  to  the  chimney-tops,  their 
children  in  tlieir  arms,  *To  see 
great  Jftcluw/  ]>iiss !'  And  who  or 
what  is  he  to  be  thus  suddenly 
transfonnnl  and  translatwl  from 
the  vulgar  dispenser  of  ^runf  at 
three  cents  a  glass  into  the  hero  oi 
a '  ))0])uiar  demonstration/  s«  >  grand 
and  so  gh)rious,  to  quote  tin*  *  rich 
brogue'  of  his  fellow  Uihcrnians, 
*the  likes  o'  which  was  never  seen 
in  Ameriky  P 

The  card  was  }>laye<l,  but  it  did 
not  win.  The  mute  eloquen<:e  of  a 
hundred  thousand  of  their  <lead 
countrymen  on  the  lost  iKittle-llelds 
of  Virginia  told  fearfully  ag-ainst 
the  enlistment  etforts  of  Irish  re- 
cruiting orators ;  ami  their  *  skele- 
ton regiments' were  not  tille<l  up. 
We  now  learn  byoflicial  announce- 
ment, that,  moral,  military,  and 
]>eciuiiary  'sua.sion'  being  exhaus- 
ted, the  Government  will  try  the 
last  experiment  of  f'^rcf*,  and  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  alone, 
not  less  tlian  40,000  men  must  bo 
drafted  to  make  ui)  the  State's 
<leficit  oil  the  late  «-all  for  fKX),ooo 
more  of  tile  *  raw  material.'  And 
still  tliLTe  is  another  threat  to 
swell  by  (MMiscriotijin  the  anny  to 
a  inillion  !  Will  the  peonlc  of  the 
North    submit,    <»r    rebel  I     A'oiw 

Let  us  dismiss  from  <mr  Hold 
of  view  this  dii/jsling  military 
meteor  of  the  North  llriirjulier- 
(leneral  Michael  Corroniri,  in  all 
hi.s   pomp   and   plnma'.;*',   tin-    pet 

*  patriot  *  ot'  tlie  (nion,  and.  Just 
by  way  of  contrast,  glanco  :.i  his 
invin«'il»lf  advcrsuy,  Sf'tt'trnU 
Jth'Asti/i,  tlie  mo-t  darinu.  da -him:, 
and  drcadeil  "traitor '  «»f  thi-Stiuh, 
— th«'  CiMmwrll  o\'  tlu'  ('aiii]iaiL!U 
who  prays  ami  ti-iht-*  wnh  iipial 
ener;;y  ami  rarnL'>tm"i'i.  n«viT  Itir- 
getting  to  *a.sk  a  lile^sing'  on  tiie 


eve  of  battle,  as  a  sort  of  ^  grace 
before  meat,'  when  al)out  t<i  de- 
vour an  army  of  Yankees.  There 
is  no  *  fuss  and  feathers  '  about  the 
iuihrniitable  '  Stonewall,' who  takes 
his  wonm^  (fe  fjHerrf  fn»m  the  fact 
<if  his  always  standing  with  his 
steady  and  unyielding  ci>lnmiia, 
tike  a  ivtill  of  tione,  against  the 
surging  waves  of  war ;  and  while 
his  gmtcful  people  justly  r^'gard 
him  as  one  sent  by  a  specL*!  Tro- 
vidence  t4)  aid  in  their  deliverance 
— the  victorious  hero  of  a  liuiidred 
bjittles — ^they  wa»<te  uo  time  in 
getting  up  'ovations,'  nor  spend 
money  in  gi\ing  liim  fancy  swords 
or  complimentary  dinners.  True 
merit  can  always  af!bnl  to  wait  fi>r 
its  sure  and  suKstantial  reward. 
In  the  *  patriot*  Corcoran,  and  the 
'  trait(»r  Jackstui,  we  have  a  strik- 
ing, j>erhaps  an  extreme,  exempli- 
lication  ot  the  spirit  ami  character 
of  the  op))osing  sections  in  this 
giwit  contest  between  the  Nurth 
and  the  Simth  this  tien-e  and 
desperate  strug;ile  between  the 
lust  of  em]>ire  and  the  li»vt'  of  in- 
dependence, whose  maimed  and 
mortal  Wctims  have  alrrady 
reached  tlu'  appalling  agirrruiite  of 
half  a  million  of  dc;id  and  dam- 
aged men  ! 

T«>  sum  up  the  result  of  oar 
search  tor  the  tntitor:  We  have 
l«N)krd  for  him  diligently  and 
con.scientiously  in  places  hiirh  and 
low ;  in  the  Kxecutive  rhamben 
and  Le;nslative  HalN  of  Wnshinr- 
ton  and  of  liichmond  :  in  thr  high- 
ways and  thr  byways  of  tin*  two 
KcpuMics;  among  a  people  fighting 
fur  ]iowcr,  and  a  people  stnuglins 
ft»r  lilurty :  among  gfiirniU  and 
journalists,  politicians  ami  prison- 
ers :  in  military  ranks,  and  ni  eivil 
crowds;  in  )iuiilir  and  in  ]irivate 
life.  In  seek  in  ^'  t'l  trai-k  tlie  nml 
traiti»r.  the  vmtalile  f^'f''  n*vr,  to 
hi-*  hi.liniiplai'r.  wi»  liave  *>nflcii- 
v^nir.  I  t«»  ;ivt»id  thr  Icwildennent 
i»f  r.iUt  lijhi^.  the  CiiiifusiMii  of 
vaLTMc  and  ilhi-iv«-  iiaiPf'..  ,in.i  to 
Im*  L'uitli.l  4. n ly  I'V  .'/«'■ /".'/i'  -/"/A** 
('*'th*f*/tifii'H  that  si'Tnl  tipjrjinic 
in-^trumiiit  uf  sili-govt-n-ment, 
whii-h  hr  >sli'»  vi'.lati  -i  i-'u-  i«ii  i»r 
titih.  in  IrTttr  ^ir  .-pirit,  1-  .j'lihy 
of  thf  who!.'.  In  thr  li.'ht  >•;  this 
lucid  law.  with  ail  il^  pn>visiuiia 
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before  us,  and  its  definitions  well 
understood,  where  shall  we  find 
that  embodiment  and  e{)itome  of 
all  crime — the  traitor  to  his  country 
— for  whose  arrest  and  punishment 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  martial  law,  with  a 
provo.st  marshal  in  every  city,  and 
a  si)y  in  every  house?  In  the 
dungeons  of  the  bastile,  in  the  dark 
and  dirty  casemates  of  Fort  La- 
fayette or  Warren,  among  the 
manacled  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
gentlemen — many  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultivated  citizens  of 
America— who  have  been  dragged 
from  their  beds  at  midnight  and 
hurried  away,  *  without  due  process 
of  law,'  to  the  loathsome  ceDs  of 
Federal  jails]  Or  shall  we  find 
them  among  the  political  tyrants 
at  Washington,  who,  elevated  to 
power  by  *  bribery  and  corruption,' 
and  suddenly  *  clothed  with  a  little 
l>rief  authority' — 

Play  such  fantastic   tricks  before  high 

heavou 
Aa  make  the  angels  weep  ! 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  excul- 
])ates  his  subordinates  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  os- 
tentiitiously  'takes  the  respon- 
sibility.' Then,  while  Time,  with 
its   '  slow  unmoving  finger,'  shall 

Eoiut  to  the  wreck  and  the  ruin  of 
is  bloody  reign,  to  a  land  but 
yesterday  flowing  with  nulk  a-nd 
honey,  now,  by  his  vindictive 
folly,  '  drenched  in  fraternal  gore,' 
there  will  come  a  voice  in  every 
sound,  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
and  in  the  muttering  of  the  storm, 
in  the  sigh  of  the  dying  soldier, 
and  in  the  dread  echoes  of  the 
battle,  for  ever  articulating  in  his 
ear  the  fearful  sentence  of  the 
prophet  to  his  king :  *  Thou  art  the 
man  /' 

Abraham  Lincoln  '  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility r  Then  shall  the  stern 
voice  of  History  repeat  with  ever- 
increasing  emphasis  this  awful 
sentence  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
of  the  generation  present,  and  the 
generations  to  come — *  lliou  art  the 
man  P  Yes :  Tluju,  who  hast  sown 
the  poisoned  seeds  of  dissolution 
in  the  hot-beds  of  Northern  fana- 
ticism ;  and  who  art  now  *  reaping 
as  thou  hast  sown,'  the  black  aar- 


vest  of  death  on  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  the  Sontb.  From  the  fatal 
day  of  your  inauguration  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  22nd  of 
{September,  1862,  the  day  on  which 
you  signed  that  diabolical  docu- 
ment of  consummate  treason, 
every  official  step  you  have  taken 
has  been  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  you  so  recently  and  so  so- 
lemnly swore  to  *  protect  and 
defend ! '  The  accusation,  we  know, 
is  a  serious  one,  and  the  penalty  of 
the  iinpeachment  is  death,  but  the 
record  compels  it,  and  the  future 
will  award  it.  That  atrocious 
'proclamation,'  audacious  in  its 
tyranny,  and  dastardly  in  its  intent, 
mU  prove  a  death-warrant  to  the 
party  in  power  at  Washington,  tf 
not  to  the  leading  'heads  of  the 
Qovemment.'  C&sar  had  his 
Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Crom- 
well, and  AbraJtam  Lm — may  profit 
by  their  example.'  As  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  not 
only  committed  '  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,'  but  what  is  worse — 
politically-— he  has  made,  a  fEital 
mistake. 

A  private  letter  of  recent  date 
which  has  just  reached  us  from  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  gives  the 
following  reliable  and  lamentable 
picture  of  the  reign  of  despotism 
in  the  *  land  of  freedom  :' — 

*  We  are  all  at  sea  now  on  the 
Abolition  Proclamation,  and  the  one 
that  succeeded  it — one  to  free  the 
negroes,  the  other  to  enslave  white 
men.  You  will  see  them  in  the 
papers.  It  is  rumoured  this  morn- 
ing that  Lincoln  issued  his  Abo- 
lition manifesto  because  of  the 
danger  of  foreign  intervention.  The 
old  coward  trembles  before  tkaL 
Depend  upon  it,  the  end  of  the  war 
will  soon  be  reached,  when  foreign 
intervention  calls  for  it.  Even  the 
simple  recognuion  of  the  South,  I 
think,  would  be  enough. 

*  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  lies 
concerning  Federal  victories ;  they 
have  achieved  none.  Pope  was 
terribly  whipped;  he  lost  15,000 
men  in  the  battles  before  Wash- 
ington. M'Clellan  did  arrive  in 
advance  of  Lee  at  South  Mountain 
in  Maryland;  but  it  was  only  to 
be  driven  into  gorges  at  Antietam 
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Creek  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  He 
was  terribly  repulsed,  juid  has  not 
been  able  to  nu)ve  since.  The 
movement  into  Mar>'Land  was  only 
a  raid.  It  was  t(»  capture  Har- 
pers Ferry  with  its  12,500  pri- 
soners, 15,000  stiuid  of  arms,  100 
tons  of  aninmnition,  and  fifty- 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of 
which  tlicy  ffot.  Since  Pojie  took 
the  connnand  .before  Washington, 
the  Confederates  have  taken  25,000 
])risoners. 

*  We  liave  been  of  late  acquiriuji: 
a  little  more  "  freedom  of  si)eech  ;" 
but  this  vci-y  day  a  new  proclama- 
tion has  been  issue<l,  ordering  the 
trial  of  all  persons  arrested  for 
"  disloyal  pnictices  "  by  **  courts 
martial."  lou  have  no  idea  how 
many  are  cowed  and  frightened  by 
these  Eliminations.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  except  a  very  few 
mercenary  leailers,  are  entirely 
opi)osed  t<)  the  present  war;  and 
we  liave  all  been  in  hoi>es  we  could 
elect  Seymour  for  Governor,  who 
though  not  fully  up  to  the  mark, 
is  yet  inclined  to  give  us  at  least 
"free  speech"  and  a  "free  press.*' 
But  since  Lincoln  has  issued  his 
infamous  Emancii)atit)n  Proclama- 
tion, we  expect  a  "reign  of  terror" 
in  order  to  ivfiitlch  all  (»pposition 
to  it.  The  people  have  opened 
pretty  vigorously  against  it;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
**i)ower8thatbe"  will  stand  it.  We 
all  feel  much  interest  to  know  how 
Euroi»e  will  reganl  the  Proclama- 
tion. Can  it  be  jwissible  that  they 
will  end<»rse  the  sudden  freeing  of 
4,000,000  of  ncgriK's  without  any 
lireparation  therefor,  even  oudd 
they  i)e  ])repareil  i  It  seems  like 
tiie  la.Ht  act  o(  a  ruined  gambler, 
and  so  it  must  be.  The  pe«»ple 
want  />f<u'f ;  but  they  are  p«»wer- 
Icss.  A  jKjlice  force  keeps  down 
all  fi-eedom  <>f  speech,  ami  ])ai)ers 
for  j)i»jice  are  not  allnwe«l  to  circu- 
late in  the  mails.  Men  expressing 
huch  views  as  you  do  in  your  Fl'itj 
of  Truce  would  gt»  to  Port  I^iifa- 
yette  at  once.     How  long  will  it 


be   before   they  may  go    to    the 
scaffold? 

*Why  does  the  civilized  wi»rld 
stand  by  and  see  such  wrongs? 
Why  will  it  not  step  forth  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  and  save  a 
]>eople  fn>m  self-ciest ruction  \  —  a 
l)eople  not  only  destroying  them- 
selves, but  if  this  al>olition  policy 
i>re vails,  will  destroy  the  world. 
i  I  thought  you  were  not  al- 
ready fully  iM)sted  in  regjinl  ^• 
public  sentiment  here,  I  would 
write  you  much  more  at  length. 
Dei>end  upon  it,  the  newsiiapers 
give  but  a  very  little  indication  of 
the  tr*U  sentiment  of  New  York 
tonlay.* 

This  emancipation  edict  is  tho- 
roughly hy]K)cri{icaI  in  spirit  and 
pun)ose,  in  theory  luid  practice.  It 
does  not  strike  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  Shivery,  but  only  aims  a  blow  at 
the  i>ockets  of  the  *  relKiP*  slaye- 
(»wners.  As  if  the  President  were 
to  say,  *  I^  my  friend,  and  your  sin 
of  slave-holding  shall  be  rewarded 
with  riches,  freedom,  and  honour; 
remain  my  enemy,  and  it  shall  be 
punished  with  amfiscation,  impri- 
sonment, and  death.*  The  effect  of 
a  pro] position  S4)  base  will  only 
serve  tt)  weld  the  South  more 
closely  together,  t<»  divide  and 
revolutionize  the  North,  and  drive 
the  '  larder  State.s  into  the  Con- 
federacv.  The  Xorthem  Demo- 
crats, if  ))ennitted  the  free  use  of 
the  balh>t-box,  will  carry  their 
local  and  congressional  vlectionAi 
under  the  reaction  of  this  abolition 
pronunriamfiitt} ;  and  then,  to  uae 
the  great  word  4»f  the  war,  adoiited 
by  the  ilefeated  Federals  to  qualify 
and  *  cover  their  retreat,'  the  Lin- 
coln Govennm-nt  will  'skedaddle' 
from  Wasliington ;  and  General 
M'CIelian,  who  is  a  nKxleMt  Mid 
ineritori«»us  gentleman,  as  well  as 
a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  may 
]M>.v»ibly  be  com]>elled,  by  the  prea- 
.Hure  of  the  anny,  and  the  stress  of 
public  necessity,  to  assume,  for  a 
time,  the  reins  and  re.s]N}uai  bill  tics 
of  the  Federal  Government. 
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THE    KEACTION    IN    NAPLE& 


THAT  the  two  questions  of  the 
orderly  settlement  of  the  Nea- 
politan provinces,  and  of  the  quiet 
reduction  of  the  Pope  to  terms, 
stand  in  intimate  connexion  with 
each  other,  is  an  opinion  whereon 
in  Italy  all  are  agreed,  and  which 
the  mere  chance  looker-on  from 
abroad  can  hardier  fjEul  to  concur  in. 
The  connexion  is   not,   however, 

Sretended  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
ke  degree.  While  it  is  said  that 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces  is  entirely  due  to 
the  organized  and  peculiar  support 
given  to  lawlessness  by  parties  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Borne,  and  cannot  therefore  be  put 
a  stop  to  imtil  such  protection  be 
made  an  end  of,  it  is  not,  however, 
said  that  the  extinction  of  this 
would  necessarily  involve  of  itself 
the  extinction  of  the  political  au- 
thority of  the  Boman  Court.  The 
cause  of  Bourbon  reaction  is  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  to  be  absolutely 
contained  within  that  of  Rome, 
although  the  cause  of  Bome  does 
not  necessarily  lie  within  that  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  declares  its  convic- 
tion that  the  settlement  of  Southern 
Italy  has  been  thwarted  merely 
through  the  exceptional  interfer- 
ence of  a  foreign  State,  which  con- 
siderations of  policy  oblige  the 
new  kingdom  to  endure.  Let  this 
particular  protection  be  withheld, 
it  says,  and  all  difficulty  about 
establishing  law  and  peace  will  at 
once  vanish,;  for  the  day  that 
foreign  assistance  is  put  out  of  the 
field,  nothing  remains  in  the  coun- 
try that  will  obstruct  the  influence 
of  a  beneficent  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration. Every  one  who  takes 
a  kindly  interest  in  the  welfJEffe 
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of  Italy,  must  feel  how  much 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  this  view 
may  be  correct :  for  a  lengthened 
duration  of  the  harassing  dis- 
turbances which  have  been  occur- 
ring in  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
would  not  merely  lower  the  autho- 
rity of  government  at  home,  but 
must  thoroughly  lower  its  infant 
strength  abroad,  and  prevent  the 
Italian  State  from  growing  into  a 
vigorous  and  truly  independent 
power,  except  after  such  long  and 
arduous  struggles  as  cannot  be 
gone  through  without  more  or  less 
I)ainf  ul  consequences,  A  civil  war 
of  length  cripples  the  resources  of 
the  oldest  State,  much  more  so  of 
one  but  just  bom,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  creation  exposed 
to  a  host  of  enemies,  eagerly  bent 
upon  smiting  it  upon  the  hip  when- 
ever they  can.  We  cannot  but 
admit,  therefore,  that  the  chances 
of  Italian  progress,  as  connected 
vriik  rapid  advanc^  must  be  con- 
sidered to  depend  at  present  upon 
the  nature  ana  force  of  the  element 
which  it  will  have  to  overcome  in 
Southern  Italy.  For  were  the  con- 
viction to  be  forced  upon  us  that 
the  struggle  in  which  the  Italian 
Government  finds  itself  engaged 
is  of  that  stubborn  and  desperate 
nature  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
deeply  rooted  and  popular  feeling, 
then  we  should  also  have  to  come 
to  the  painful  conclusion,  that 
although  in  the  end  victory  might 
yet  rest  with*  it,  this  could  oe  only 
after  a  course  of  civil  contests, 
ruinous  in  its  inddento,  and  during 
its  continuation  unavoidablv  de- 
structive of  all  prosperity  and  poli- 
tical importance. 

It  must  be  quite  beside  our  pur- 
pose to  dwell  in  d^ail   on  the 
zz 
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astounding  circumstances  of  defec- 
tion and  faint-heartedness  that 
marked  the  fall  of  the  Ik>urbon 
dynasty  before  Garibaldi,  and 
which  are  so  strikingly  like  what 
happened  when  the  Arragonese 
T)rinces  betook  themselves  away 
Dcfore  Ch  rlcs  YIIL,  that  Guicci- 
ardini's  account  of  their  abject 
departure  might  be  perfectly  read 
for  that  of  King  Francis,  At  the 
chsUlengc  of  a  recklessly  bt)ld  par- 
tizan,  backed  by  a  mere  handful 
of  brave  men,  a  govcnnnent  that 
seemetl  to  liave  at  its  back  over- 
whelming forces,  and  to  possess 
a  military  strength  more  than 
thousiind-fold  what  menaced  it, 
crumbled  down  of  itself.  Over- 
night, as  it  were,  along-established 
and  liuge  Power  had  been  bodily 
swept  away,  leaving  a  tliorough 
bhuik,  tliat  seemed  gaj>ing  to  be 
filled  uj)  in  any  way  one  liked. 
But  the  readiness  to  take  whatever 
was  thrust  in,  so  tnily  character- 
istic of  the  Neai)olitan  want  of 
self-guidance,  was  yet  combined 
Mith  the  presence  of  certain  posi- 
tive elements,  not  to  be  overlooked 
with  imimnity  by  whoever  aime<l 
at  establishing  a  lasting  influence 
in  tlie  countiy. 

It  is  certain  that  tlie  individuals 
who  were  first  entnisted  witli  the 
administratiim  of  the  Neajtolitan 
]>rovin('es  ui)on  their  aimexation  to 
tlie  rest  of  Italy,  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country  whiidi  was 
wanted  for  their  delicate  <lutie8, 
and  frll  into  mistakes  which  have 
l>een  the  fruitful  sfmrcc  of  most  of 
the  embarrassments  that  since  have 
continued  to  clog  tiic  a<'tion  of  the 
Kxecutive.  When  the  Liciitenant- 
(icnend  Farini  t<M)k  into  his  liands 
the  n*ins  of  Nt-apnlitan  admini>t ra- 
tion, liis  (lualitication  for  the  4»lKco 
was  his  tried  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  country's  <'man('i]iatiun,  and 
the  energy  he  iia<l  disi)layvd  in 
critical  moments  in  the  Uueliii's  of 
<VMitral  Italy.  He  had  no  kind  of 
]»L'rsoii;il  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Also,  he  acknow  led;;ed 
Jiis  deticiencics,  and  from  the  big- 
gin ning  deferre«l  to  the  ad v ire  of 
certain  Neapolitans  wiiose  ]iatii(»t- 
ism  was  matter  ul  public  ivuowu. 


But  then  these  men  laboured  under 
the  disiid vantage  of  having  been 
either  immured  in  dungeons  or  re- 
legated in  exile  for  a  weary  lapse 
of  years,  and  thus,  though  btirn  in 
Nai)les,  of  having  been  »t>  long  re- 
moved fn»m  active  connexion  with 
it,  as  to  be  little  better  than  tho- 
rough strangers  to  the  men  and  in- 
terests of  the  day.  To  the  charge 
of  these  counsellors— men  of  high 
character  and  tried  probity— must 
be  laid  the  blame  of  a  set  of  roost 
injudicious  appointments  and  blun- 
dering enactments,  that  resulted  in 
a  discontent  the  more  to  l>e  de- 
plored, tliat  the  general  feeling  in 
the  country  had  been  decidedly 
ready  to  hail  the  new  government 
until  the  outcry  against  what  was 
])oi)ularly  termed  the  monoiK>ly  of 
ref^ugees,  became  so  loud  that  Count 
Oivour  saw  himself  obliged  to 
sujjcrsetle  Farini.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  those  who  followed  him 
were  more  successful  in  their  ad- 
ministration. In  some  deiove  their 
tiisk  came  to  them  unduly  bur- 
dened with  the  unavoidable  con- 
set  luencea  entailed  by  their  prede- 
cessors* doings ;  but  still  they  like- 
wise, in  spite  of  !ule<piate  cx]>erience 
as  to  their  inetliciency,  ]>ersisteil  in 
listening:  to  the  counsels  of  advisers, 
who  had  not  the  intuitive  perspi- 
cacity to  distinguish  between  what 
was  imijeratively  commanded  bv 
the  rerpiirements  of  the  hour  and 
tlie  conclusions  <»f  abstract  theory. 
They  confounded  what  might  be 
desirable  with  what  wjis  tittini; ;  and 
above  all,  being,  with  hanlly  an 
exception,  men  whose  ]irai*ticai 
knowledge  was  c(mfine<l  to  the 
capital,  its  sections,  cli«|ues,  and 
intrigues,  they  looked  at  the  mani- 
fold and  com  pi  i  cut  et  I  interests  of  a 
gn-at  country  through  the  narrow 
spectacles  of  a  merely  met roi hi] itan 
view.  Tlie  capital  mistake  that  lay 
at  the  root  (»f  all  the  blunders  com- 
mitted, was  the  want  of  insight  into 
the  distance  at  which  the  capital 
and  provinces  nf  Nai»les  stand  to 
each  other  virtually  making  the 
man  born,  bre«l,  and  reared  in  the 
atmosphere « if  the  former,  ast>erfcct 
a  stran;:er  t«»  the  latter,  :i«  if  ho  had 
been  all  his  life  a  citizen  of  Milan 
or  Turin.  This  complete  se|»anition 
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between  the  two — the  extinction 
of  all  active  life  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  confining  it  all  within 
the  metropolis  under  the  eyes  of 
its  police— had  been  the  studied 
work  of  the  old  despotism,  upon 
the  same  principle  which  made  the 
ever  suspicious  tyrant  of  ancient 
Eorae  wish  that  he  could  bring  the 
whole  of  its  citizens  under  one 
neck,  the  more  easily  to  have  them 
under  his  axe.  Naples  has  thus 
grown  into  the  pen  of  a  huge  flock 
blown  with  self-importance,  eaten 
up  with  selfish  passions;  voluble 
with  glib  representations,  abound- 
ing in  highly  plausible  disclaimers, 
place-hunters,  intriguers,  and  fit- 
ting instruments  for  a  Government 
relying  upon  coercion  and  an  army, 
but  little  capable  of  giving  wise 
counsel  to  one  which,  by  its  nature 
and  peculiar  position,  is  absolutely 
obliged  to  seek  support  in  the 
popular  feeling,  which  can  obtain 
favour  only  by  the  spread  in 
the  provinces  of  those  advan- 
tages and  benefits  which  are 
indissolubly  linked  to  the  posses- 
sion of  constitutional  self-govern- 
ment. Now,  although  the  back- 
wardness in  education,  and  the 
sad  weakness  in  independent 
spirit,  that  pervade  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  must  necessarily  make 
their  inhabitants  for  many  vears 
unfit  to  fulfil  adequately  all  the 
duties  incumbent  on  such  a  condi- 
tion, they  did  nevertheless  offer 
capital  facilities  to  the  incoming 
Government.  The  feeling  for  au- 
tonomy does  not  exist  in  the  pro- 
vinces. After  some  experience  of 
tlie  country,  and  careful  inquiry 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  we  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  the  much  spoken- 
of  feeling  for  autonomy  is  one  of 
the  many  falseiconceptions  derived 
from  a  blind  acceptance  of  exclu- 
sivelv  metropolitan  information. 
In  the  town  of  Naples  there  does 
exist,  and  very  decidedly,  a  sense 
for  autonomy.  The  only  wonder 
ought  to  be,  that  it  is  not  even 
stronger  and  more  pronounced. 
But  to  say  that  amongst  those 
classes  of  provincials  who  have  any 
smattering  of  instruction  and  anv 
stake  in  the  country,  be  they  land- 


owners or  dwellers  in  towns,  there 
is  to  be  found  an  intelligent  and 
settled  attachment  to  a  national 
existence  having  its  centre  in 
Naples,  and  a  regret  at  this  being 
put  an  end  to,  seems  to  us  either  a 
gross  ddusion  or  a  deliberate  in- 
vention. Neither  for  the  Bourbons 
personally,  nor  for  the  institution 
of  a  central  authority  in  Naples, 
does  there  exist  anything  like  af- 
fection amongst  any  section  of  the 
community  capable  of  an  opinion, 
except  a  portion  of  the  cieigy — 
especially  the  dignitaries— and  the 
placemen  whom  the  new  Qovem- 
ment  has  been  obliged  to  dismiss. 
There  never  has  been  a  long  esta- 
blished authoritnr  that  has  disap- 
peared leaving  behind  it  so  few 
regrets;  for  never  has  there  been 
one  which  so  steadfastly  used  its 
whole  power  for  the  mere  puiXK>se 
of  withholding  benefits  ^om  its 
subjects.  The  Neapolitan  provin- 
cial, therefore,  cordially  hailed  the 
overthrow  of  a  GK)vemment.  iden- 
tified for  him  with  mere  oDStmc- 
tion,  vexation,  and  tyrannjr.  Those 
glaring  cases  of  thrilling  injustice, 
which  excited  the  horror  of  Europe, 
were  but  fragments  of  an  univenal 
sheet  of  leaden  oppression  stretched 
over  the  whole  land,  and  the  extent 
of  which  could  be  realised  but  by 
those  who  had  an  oppNortunity  of 
seeing  the  host  of  victims  that 
came  to  light  in  every  comer,  on 
the  sudden  removal  of  its  cmel 
weight.  There  is  therefore  no  kind 
of  distinctly  reactionary  attach- 
ment for  the  old  state  of  thin^ 
and  the  old  men,  although  it  is 
true^  that  partly  the  want  of  method 
in  the  action  of  the  new  Qovem- 
ment— more  especially  on  its  first 
establishment — and  partly  the  law- 
lessness infesting  certain  portions 
of  the  country,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  discontent,  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  to  some  extent  id 
doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  new 
rulers  to  manaffe  the  afiGsdrs  of  the 
country.  Of  these  causes  for  dis- 
satisfaction, the  last  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  serious ;  for  where  pro- 
perty is  exposed  to  rapine,  and 
life  IB  in  perpetual  danger  of  om- 
edaug[ht^  a  people  far  more  calmly 
dismmmating  And  stoat-hearted 
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than  the  Neapolitans,  would  be 
ready  to  heap  blame  upon  tlie 
Government  for  such  unfortunate 
conditions. 

The  instinctive  reflection  to 
occur  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  we  see  the  authority  of  Go- 
vernment meet  with  in  Southern 
Italy  is,  that  if  it  be  indeed  of  a 
truly  political  nature,  proceeding 
spontaneously  from  tne  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  in  behalf  of  a  dearly 
lovea  cause,  then  we  have  some- 
thing which  happens  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Nea- 
politan nation.  Dynasty  suc- 
ceeded dyntisty,  government  fol- 
lowed government,  but  in  every 
instance  the  determining  impulse 
came  from  abroad,  and  tlie  triuuiph 
remained  as  complete  as  it  had 
been  rapid,  so  long  as  it  depended 
for  success  merely  ui)on  victory 
over  the  elements  of  oi)position  by 
themselves  that  wore  within  the 
country.  The  Governments  in 
Naples  have  always  fallen,  as  they 
Cfime  to  power,  by  action  fn)ni 
without ;  the  absence  of  that  native 
force  of  resistance,  which  favtmred 
their  original  success,  having  like- 
wise dej)rived  them  of  siitficient 
powers  for  defence.  Once  only  did 
it  liapi>en,  and  then  but  for  a  few 
days,  thfit  a  Government  seemed 
shaken  in  Na])les  by  a  ])opiilar 
outburst,  in  no  kind  of  connexion 
with  any  element  without.  This 
was  during  Massaniello's  riots,  iu 
1647,  which  were  never  anything 
more  than  the  blind  outbreaks  of  a 
multitudinous  nibble,  tliat  required 
the  uns])eakable  inca])!u:ity  (»f  the 
Captain-General  of  the  day,t  he  Duke 
of  Arcoft,  to  attain  even  a  pjissing 
iniportiince.  Nor  were  all  these 
various  governments  distinguished 
from  the  present  one,  by  the  fact 
of  their  having,  at  all  events,  pre- 
served a  Neapolitan  autonomy. 
From  1504  to  1735,  the  Neapolitan 
Stiites  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
ti<m  of  ))n>vinces  depending  up(»n 
the  S]>aniNh  ami  Austrian  mon- 
archies, under  cireumstances  cer- 
tainly far  more  (lisailvantaget»us  to 
Hurh  administniti<ms  than  exist  at 
present.  For  especially  during  the 
^>]auish  dominion,  they  were  jjub- 


ject  to  all  the  humiliations  of  con- 
quered lands,  governed  almost  ex* 
ciusively  by  foreign  magistimtes 
supported  by  foreign  armies,  while 
the  native  nobility  for  the  most 
part,  though  powerful  in  feudid 
possessions  and  followers,  acqui- 
esced in  tamelv  submitting  to  a 
yoke  against  which  they  inwardly 
repined.  There  cannot  be  a  douM 
but  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
good  s])irit  of  spontaneous  combi- 
nation, so  powerfully  apparent  in 
Neapolitan  society,  we  trace  the 
disastrous  effect  entailed  by  cen- 
turies of  crouchiiig  deference  to 
the  harsh  weight  of  that  jealously 
watchful  despotism  which  marked 
Spanish  rule  in  these  nruvinceSb 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  French 
sovereignty  set  up  by  Na^ioleon  in 
Naples,  that  we  find  a  Government 
seriously  beset  by  an  obstinate  op- 
position in  the  country  which  it 
cannot  get  the  better  of.  But  then 
the  circumstances  with  which  this 
Government  had  to  deal  were  like- 
wise of  a  wholly  exceptional  kind, 
and  exactly  such  as  confirm  our 
views.  The  des])crate  guerilla  war^ 
fare  which  harasseil  the  French 
conquenirs  and  made  them  lose 
thousiiuds  of  soldiers,  was  not  at 
all  a  sjM)ntaneous  effort  of  native 
mtriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Neapolitan  raountaineerH.  It  was 
an  organized  movement  set  on  foot 
by  the  expelled  sovereign  residiuff 
under  our  protection  in  Sicily,  and 
which  was  as  oitonly,  as  it  was 
actively,  assistcil  by  ourselves  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  great  war 
all  over  the  Continent,  against  the 
usuriMition  of  ]iona]iiirte.  Had  this 
scilulous  instigation  and  ]M)werful 
help  once  biH^n  withheld,  the 
French  would  have  found  it  quite 
:is  easv  t«>  master  the  southern,  as 
they  did  11  nil  it  easy  to  master  the 
northern,  i>rovinces  and  the ca]»ital, 
and  to  till  their  nominee's  court 
with  a  consideraMe  section  of  the 
Nea)H»litan  nobility.  A  giXKl  di*al, 
however,  has  lieen  said  about  the 
existence  of  a  decitliHlly  K<' publican 
element  in  the  NeaiM)litan  pn>- 
vin«-es,  the  result  of  Mazziniaii  in* 
thienre,  whirli,  it  is  aAinned,  can- 
in  »t  fail  materiallv  to  obstruct  in 
tho.^e  parts  the  sulid  establishment 
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of  the  constitutional  system.  We 
are  under  a  conviction  that  this 
idea  rests  upon  an  altogether  ex- 
aggerated estimate,  the  result  of 
that  very  incorrect  appreciation  of 
Neapoliun  conditions  generally 
entertained,  and  which  we  ascribe 
to  the  inadequate,  and  positively 
false  sources  of  information  resia- 
ing  in  exclusively  metropolitan 
cliques  and  sections.  That  which 
has  been  pointed  to  as  a  decided 
and  confirmed  disposition  towards 
Mazzinianism,  is  nothing  more 
than  Neapolitan  readiness,  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  and  independent 
will  of  its  own,  to  submit  to  the 
spell  of  all  vehement  and  specious 
ideas.  The  conditions  of  the 
country  were  so  desperate,  as  to  be 
well  calculated  to  inspire  feelings 
of  particular  intensity  m  the  breasts 
of  those  who,  at  that  gloomy  period. 
still  ventured  to  have  the  hopeful 
courage  to  meditate  their  im- 
provement. It  is  very^  easily  intel- 
ligible that  Neapolitan  emigrants 
should  have  been  amongst  the 
readiest  to  join  the  conclaves  of 
Mazziuian  conspiracies.  When, 
therefore,  after  years  of  bitter  exile, 
these  men  returned  to  their  homes 
in  the  moment  of  a  happy  revolu- 
tion, with  the  successful  event 
with  which  they  mostly  connected 
tliemselves,  in  the  often  rather 
•  dubious  character  of  Qaribaldian 
volunteers,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  indiscriminating 
enthusiasm  of  an  inexperienced 
population  should  have  welcomed 
them  all  as  deliverers  and  martyrs. 
Thus  it  happened,  in  the  absence 
of  better  known  patriots,  and  in 
the  first  burst  of  popular  feeling, 
that  many  of  these  men  were  sent 
to  parliament,  not  from  any  con- 
scious adhesion  to  the  extreme 
views  with  which  they  were  im- 
bued, but  simply  because  the  peo- 
ple thought  that  they  could  not 
possibly  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Italian  Government  better,  than  by 
electing  men  who  were  believed  to 
have  risked  so  much  for  the  Italian 
cause. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  the  first  elections  many  were 
chosen  without  the  electors  having 
any   clear   understanding  of  the 


political  nature  of  the  man  they 
chose.  The  want  of  political  edu- 
cation, and  the  common  rapture 
pervaoing  the  country,  made  the 
constituencies  think  the  profession 
of  an  ardent  love  for  one  Italy  a 
sufficient  test  for  the  political  faith 
of  a  candidate.  Thus  did  it  happen 
that  so  many  men  were  electe^ 
who  have  been  since  found  leavened 
with  ideas  that  are  not  well  adapted 
to  moderate  and  monarchical  go- 
vernment. The  difference  is,  how- 
ever, very  great  between  such 
elections  when  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  misconception,  and  when 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose. 
Of  course,  amongst  a  people  that 
has  still  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
self-government,  the  influence  is 
great  which  these  men  in  their 
present  position  might  exercise 
towards  imbuing  their  constitu- 
encies with  their  peculiar  views 
and  feelings^  not  counteracted  in 
due  time.  That  baneful  influence, 
however,  is  a  riBsult  still  to  be 
achieve^  and  which  the  Qovem- 
ment,  by  wise  and  beneficent 
measures,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
able  to  prevent ;  for  the  temper  of 
the  people  in  the  provinces  is 
neither  with  the  Bourbons  nor 
with  the  Republicans.  What  it 
sighs  for  is  a  government  which, 
instead  of  withholding  from  it  on 
principle  every  common  boon,  as 
was  the  case  before,  may  facilitate 
its  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  advantages  of  ordinary  civi- 
lized existence.  This  aspiration  is 
certainly  not  an  excessive  one,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
satisfy  its  moderate  scope.  This 
the  Italian  Qovemment  has  also 
perfectly  understood,  by  applying 
itself  with  great  energy  to  ttie  im- 
mediate execution  of  tne  countless 
material  improvements  and  works 
that  long  since  have  been  known 
in  every  other  country,  b;it  of 
which  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
were  deprived  on  principle.  One 
instance  will  suffice  to  give  a  con- 
ception of  the  destitution  thus  im- 
p<^ed  upon  the  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  opportunities  thereby 
.  created  for  tne  new  Qovemment 
for  easily  winning  the  affections  of 
its  subjects.    The  most  importaol 
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town  for  commerce  in  Apulia  is 
BarL  Although  nature  has  not 
endowed  it  with  a  good  harbour, 
its  central  situation  lias  made  it 
become  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
all  the  trade  and  enteri)rise  in  that 
region.  Bari  thus  grew  into  a 
populous  and  wealthy  town,  con- 
trasting strikingly  with  the  im- 
poverislied  and  haggard  look  of 
other  places  in  those  provinces. 
This  gave  umbrage  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  State  maxim  with 
the  suspicious  Bourbons,  that  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  within  one 
town  necossiirily  constituted  a 
focus  of  ])olitical  danger,  and  as 
Bari  exceeded  even  that  number, 
it  had  to  be  punished  for  its 
malevolent  prosnerity  witli  sys- 
tematic rigour.  The  first  measure 
taken  wjis  to  forbid  the  Lloyd 
steamers  from  any  longer  touching 
there,  and  to  make  them  do  so 
in.stea<l  at  Brindisi — a  wretched 
and  forlorn  snot,  the  true  image  of 
what  a  nitifiil  Arab  t<jwn  in  decay 
looks  like.  This  collection  of  mean 
hovels  and  forsaken  dwellin^jfs  was 
next  erected  into  a  free  bonding- 
place,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
trade  away  from  l^iri,  but  without 
MiC(!o.ss.  iSomehow  or  ot lier, though 
it  woukl  be  ditlicult  to  siiy  exactly 
wherefore,  Bari  was  and  remained 
the  favimrcd  spot,  and  to  the  an^er 
of  tlie  (jrovemment  it  continued  to 
thrive.  }Stimulate<l  by  the  wish  to 
make  u])  for  what  had  been  lost 
by  the  steamers  no  longer  touch- 
ing, the  merchants  pro|)«>sed  making 
a  road  into  the  interior,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  draw  on  wheels  instejid 
of  on  iiiule-hjiek  the  produ<'e  witli 
wiii<h  they  tradeil.  This  was  iiu- 
mediately  forl)i(hlen,an<l  it  is  only 
since  the  change  of  <lynasty  that 
this  embargo  has  been  reiiiovetl 
from  intelligent  enterprise.  The 
same  vexatious  ]»n)ceedings  that 
occurred  in  liiiri  occurreil  every- 
where else,  so  that  it  is  quite 
reas(»nable  the  pMturbons  should 
have  commanded  no  sympathies 
in  the  country,  tui  the  j»art  of  any 
class  4)Wning  lunperty,  or  endowed 
with  any  i»f  tlie  iiualiiications  that 
can  contrihnt*'  a  de;:reeuf  material 
influence.  The  cause  »»f  the  Inijir- 
bons  c«in  count    upi)!!  no  active 


support  in  the  Xeapolitan  pro- 
vinces, except  from  the  high  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries,  all,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  carefuUy 
selected  creatures  of  the  oKl  King, 
and  who  had  been  his  most  cuun- 
dential  instnmients — ^the  placemen 
whom  the  new  Admini.st ration  has 
found  itself  driven  to  remove  from 
their  post,  because,  from  ci»mipt- 
nes3  and  ign(  »rance,  they  were  found 
incompetent  for  their  duties — from 
these,  and  from  a  barbarous  pea- 
siiutry  without  an  inkling  of  in- 
struction, living  in  a  state  of 
savageness,  always  pnme  to  lawles»- 
ness,  and  too  ready  to  listen  to  all 
suggestions  for  agrarian  outni:jeaL 
This  hist  is  the  chiss  of  King 
FnincLV  fighting  men.  With  the 
exce]»tion  of  wliat  has  l>een  the 
work  of  IjCgitimi.st  )>artiziUi.s  of 
cosmoixilitan  origin  who  came  ^nmi 
abroad,  all  that  we  have  heard  of 
royal i.st  risings  has  been  done  by 
robber  bands  recruited  entirely 
amongst  men  of  this  siivage  tvjie — 
men  who  care^l  for  nothing  beyi»nd 
the  pilla«^e  taken  and  the  outrage 
nerpetniteil  to  the  cr>'  of  *Long 
live  King  Francis'— through  out- 
laws of  the  w<irst  kind,  but  who 
nevertheless  weix*  disciplined  suid 
set  in  combined  motion  by  in- 
tluences  that  were  never  pers«.»iia]Iy 
l»resiMit  in  their  ninks.  Thitsv  in- 
fluences are  to  l)c  found  in  the 
Court  of  King  Francis.  From 
here  ))roceeds  the  systematic  and 
fomenting  direction,  which  baa 
given  .shape  and  im)x»rtancc  to 
what  otherwi.se,  under  the  cin^uni- 
stances  of  a  sudden  change  of 
g'>vernment  and  a  smMen  weaken- 
in;:  «)f  the  polire  force,  would  have 
amounted,  amongst  a  ]>opulation  of 
this  nature,  to  merely  do>ultury 
and  nnconnected  «>utra;.'"s,  without 
any  hut  a  .strictly  imlividual  cha- 
racter. IniUed,  one  great  and 
evident  fact  is  enou;;h  !•»  ]iruv«> 
how  t lion mghly  the  Koyalist  cause 
is  witli«»ut  the  sympathies  of  any 
ri'spectable  ila«is  in  tlie  c»iuntr>". 
During  all  these  atteni)its  to  ^et 
up  an  in^niTcetion.  in  n<i  one  in- 
.stanre  did  the  National  <fU.-ird 
turn  ag.iin^t  the  (.fnveniniont,  and 
in  no  instance  did  the  M»-i.illed 
lioyali*  ve    to    Mtabliah 
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themselves  in  the  possession  of 
anv  town. 

The  first  beginnings  of  the  so- 
called  popular  risings  in  behalf  of 
King  Francis  occurred  during  the 
siege  of  Gaeta,  and  as  the  avowed 
result  of  military  operations  set  on 
foot  by  the  Kmgs  advisers.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  nowhere 
had  the  invading  force  met  with 
the  slightest  opposition  from  the 
country.  The  King  had  withdrawn 
into  his  citadel,  without  one  consol- 
ing cheer  of  sympathy  from  any 
portion  of  his  subjects;  having 
uotliing  whereon  to  rely,  except 
tlie  listless  loyalty  of  his  army  as 
long  as  he  could  give  it  pay.  It 
was  then  that  the  idea  was  started 
of  detaching  a  division  of  the  army 
under  General  Klitsch  de  la  Grange 
into  the  mountainous  district  of 
the  Abruzzi,  with  the  view  of  in- 
citing its  uncouth  peasantry  to  rise 
in  the  rear  of  the  Piedmontese.  The 
Neapolitan  general  met  with  no 
success  in  the  field.  He  was  pur- 
sued closely  by  the  Piedmontese. 
and  quickly  driven  to  seek  personal 
safety  in  flight ;  but  when  ne  went 
away,  he  left  prepared  behind  him 
the  organization  for  the  kind  of 
partizan  warfare  which  has  since 
been  infesting  this  province.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Chiavone  was 
first  heard  of.  although  it  was  only 
after  the  fall  of  Gaeta  and  the 
King's  coming  to  Home  that  he 
became  a  redoubted  leader  of 
bands.  By  origin  he  is  a  country- 
man from  the  Abruzzi,  where  ne 
was  a  forester  in  the  royal  domains, 
near  Sora,  his  native  spot.  Joining 
General  Klitsch*s  call  to  arms, 
Chiavone  drew  on  himself  the  re- 
sentment of  his  neighbours  by  the 
persecuting  spirit  with  which,  dur- 
ing the  general's  short  triumph, 
he  denounced  them  as  liberals  to 
his  vengeance.  When  fortune 
turned  against  the  royalists,  this 
feeling  vented  itself  in  an  attack 
on  Chiavone's  house,  which  was 
burned ;  and  on  this  occasion  his 
wife  was  killed.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  passion  for  revenge  at  this 
outrage  has  been  the  dominant 
motive  that  made  the  husband  em- 
brace guerilla  warfare. 

The  fall  of  Gaeta  was  an  event 


which,  strange  to  say.  took  bv  sur- 
prise even  those  wno  ought  to 
nave  been  thoroughly  aware  of  its 
speedy  occurrence.  That  unac- 
countable self-delusion  which  all 
along  weighed  upon  the  mental 
vision  of  the  Neapolitan  dynasty, 
had  kept  alive  to  the  very  last  acon- 
fident  expectation  in  the  interven- 
tion of  some  assistance  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  which  would  save 
tiie  royal  family  from  utter  down- 
fall When,  therefore,  the  catas- 
trophe did  come  on,  it  found  the 
King  quite  undecided  in.  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  would  next  do,  and 
without  any  plan  of  further  opera- 
tions. It  was  only  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Bome, 
that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  hiiii 
of  instituting  a  regular  force  of 
guerilla  bri^mds,  with  whom  to 
infest  the  r^eapiolitan  provinces 
held  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
thereby  to  subject  his  Government 
to  incessant  and  harassing  attacks 
of  a  most  worrying  nature,  and 
extremely  detrimental  to  its  repu- 
tation abroad  Whetiier  this  pro- 
ject was  set  on  foot  by  the  King 
of  his  own  suggestion,  or  by  lealous 
partizans  enjoying  his  sanction,  is 
a  point  of  no  vital  interest  lite 
&ct  not  to  be  denied,  and  which 
alone  is  of  paramount  importance 
for  estimating  the  nature  of  the 
movement  on  foot,  is  that  it  was 
entirely  concocted,  organized^  and 
set  anzoinff  under  the  protection  of 
that  Papal  authority,  which  at  pre^ 
sent  assif^s  to  Chiavone  and  his 
fellow  brigands  monasteries  in  con- 
venient positions,  asasylums  where- 
in to  defy  pursuit  We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  all  connexion  whatso- 
ever is  disavowed,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  King  ana  of  the  Poi>e's 
Government;,  with  the  promoting 
disturbances  in  Naples.  Where 
the  authorities  are  possessed  of 
such  excessive  power  as  in  Home, 
and  can  command  therefore  such 
immense  means  for  the  protection 
of  those  whom  they  &vour,  there 
must  always  be  a  difficulty  in 
bringing  them  to  that  clear  con- 
viction^ which  would  forcibly  im- 
pose silence  u^n  all  appeal  and 
protestations  ot  innocence.  But  in 
this  case  the  evidence  is  of  such 
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a  kind,  as  cannot  fail  to  lead  every 
candid  mind  to  the  tirm  belief,  that 
idune  from  the  emigrant  Court  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  with  the 
connivance  and  active  assistance  of 
the  Pope,  proceed  the  instigation 
and  the  means  which  impel  and 
keep  alive  the  brigand  warfare  that 
is  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  Nea- 
politan i>opulation. 

A  board  of  Bourbon  partizans, 
presided  over  by  the  Count  of  Tra- 

Ci,  the  King's  uncle,  is  known  to 
e  all  alung  been  in  existence 
at  Home,  and  in  communication 
with  Monsignore  Mcrode.  Some 
documents  emanating  from  it  have 
from  time  to  time  made  their  way 
into  the  Italian  press,  without 
eliciting  any  authoritative  contra- 
diction of  their  authenticity.  It  is 
perfectly  known  in  certain  (luartcrs, 
how  the  arrangements  preceding 
the  first  great  burst  of  brigandage 
were  made  in  Kome  with  most 
careful  i>reparation.  At  the  time, 
Chiavone,  the  destined  leader  of 
the  force  to  be  raised,  was  for  ever 
on  the  high  road  between  Kome  and 
the  mountains.  He  used  to  ride 
into  the  town  in  tlie  dress  of  a 
countryman,  accomi)aniod  by  a 
nephew,  one  of  his  chief  lieute- 
nants, and  who  this  year  fell  for  a 
short  while  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  at  Alatri.  These  journeys  to 
and  fro  were  connected  with  pro- 
curing the  supplies  for  the  cqui|)- 
ineiit  of  an  ellicient  body  of  men, 
forChiavoneshoweil  great  prudence 
antl  decision  in  the  method  of  his 
arrangements,  before  engjvging  him- 
self in  tiie  adventurous  h:iz:irds  of 
a  guerilla  campaign.  Also  lie  was 
busilv  attentive  to  enlistments, 
which  were  made  amongst  the 
labourers  out  of  work  in  Home. 
That  the  nuiny  details  of  these 
ojteratioiis  should  all  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  of  King  Francis, 
it  niiiy  be  too  much  to  assume. 
That,  however,  he  was  thonmgiily 
aware  nf  what  was  going  on,  and 
never  did  anything  puhlicly  to  put 
a  stop  thereto,  is  very  certain  ; 
while,  at  all  events  <m  one  occa- 
.sion,  the  fact  of  his  having  a<l- 
niitted  CMiiavone  to  his  presence  in 
the  (juirinal  has  been  so  clearly 


established,  that  the  King  himself 
has  unwillingly  been  needs  obliged 
to  confess  thereto. 

The  force  thus  brought  together 
under  Chiavone  never  numbered 
much  above  live  hundred  men,  who, 
although  taken  from  all  quarters^ 
have  nevertheless  been  subjectea 
to  shaq)  discipline.  Chiavone^ 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
admirabl>r  iitted  with  the  qualities 
for  fulfilling  the  rough  duties  of 
commanding  a  band  of  lawle&s 
vagabonds.  Trustworthy  accouut« 
of  his  proceedings  bear  witness  to 
his  having  established  an  ascen- 
dancv  over  his  followers,  that  en- 
abled him  to  rule  them  with  the 
iron  absoluteness  of  military  autho- 
rity. All  tninsgressions  uf  order 
were  instantly  visited  with  sum- 
mary punishments  —  by  Hogging, 
and  even  death.  Thus  Chiavone,  if 
he  made  himself  iin  object  of  drend 
to  the  peaceful  inmates  of  Neapoli- 
tan hamlets,  no  less  made  himself 
one  of  awe  to  his  own  fellow  out- 
laws. Yet  however  excellent  qua- 
lities in  themselves  energy  aud 
resolution  certainly  are,  they  never 
would  have  alone  sutHccd  to  let 
Chiavone  maintain  the  kind  of 
absolute  authority  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing.  Men  cannot 
be  ] permanently  kept  under  sharp 
obedience,  unless  their  deference  is 
encouraged  by  positive  rewanlsi 
These  Chiavone  had  it  in  his 
j>ower  to  give.  The  men  in  his 
band  have  been  in  the  receijit  of  » 
regular  pay  and  l>ounty  m(»ney,  the 
amount  of  which  is  considerahleas 
eoiuuired  with  the  common  wages 
of  the  country.  Mich  recruit  on 
joining  was  presented  with  seven 
Nea|M>litaii  ducats,  about  twenty- 
three  shillings  of  our  money,  and 
re<'eived  a  daily  pay  of  two  )>anld^ 
or  a  fraction  bi'low  a  shilling. 
The  fact  has  In'en  establishetl  by 
the  test  inn  my  of  many  prisoners 
who  have  fallen  into  the  iiaiids  of 
the  French,  and  by  the  entries  in 
accouiit-lKMiks  of  Uiiaviine*8  which 
have  been  taken.  Of  i*ourse,  curi- 
osity cannot  fail  to  be  awakened, 
as  to  how  the  outlaw  contrived  to 
obtain  the  money  for  his  military 
client.  1  lappily,  there  «tecurred  one 
incident,  which  throws  sutlicient 
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light  upon  the  matter  to  warrant 
our  drawing  confident  conclosions. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  the  French 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Valmontone  fell  upon  a  body  of 
men,  who  were  escorting  some  laden 
wagon*  upon  a  secluded  road  lead- 
ing up  into  the  mountains,  pre- 
cisely in  the  direction  where  Cnia- 
vone  then  had  his  head-quarters. 
The  convoy  was  stop[>ed  by  the 
French  officer  in  command^  who 
brought  the  whole  party  as  prison- 
ers to  Rome.  It  was  found  that 
the  wagons  were  laden  with  Nea- 
politan copper  coin.  As  the  mode 
of  this  capture  brought  the  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  military  authority,  a  board 
of  French  officers  was  appointed  by 
General  Goyon  to  try  the  prisoners, 
who  were  lodged  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  board  accord- 
ingly instituted  a  searching  exami- 
nation into  everything  connected 
with  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
convoy,  and  the  facts  thus  brought 
to  light  were  of  the  ^eatest  impor- 
tance. The  coin  seized  was  all  of 
one  denomination,  and  all  marked 
with  the  date  of  1859.  The  prisoners 
admitted  that  when  arrested  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  but  affirmed  that  they 
were  carrying  the  coin  thither 
merely  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
for  the  account  of  certain  money- 
brokers  in  Rome,  who  on  their  part 
gave  the  following  explanation  of 
the  transaction.  While  at  Gaeta 
King  Francis  had  bought  in  Mar- 
seilles copper,  with  the  view  of 
striking  coin.  This  he  had  not 
been  able  to  do ;  and  having  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  copper 
after  the  surrender  of  Gaeta,  he  had 
disposed  of  it  to  the  money-brokers, 
who,  having  got  it  coined  at  the 
Roman  mint,  speculated  upon 
making  a  profit  by  clandestinely 
introducing  it  into  the  country. 
According  to  this  story,  the  affair 
was  therefore  simply  one  of  trade 
between  King  Francis,  who  was 
getting  rid  of  property  for  which 
he  had  no  longer  any  need,  and 
these  speculators ;  and  in  support 
of  this  statement  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  Government  was  in- 
voked.   Cardinal  Antonelli  acoordr 


inffly  acknowledged  that  the  Roman 
Mint  had  been  authorized  to  strike 
the  coin  for  King  Francis,  adding 
that  a  die  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  which,  on  leaving  his  capi- 
tal, the  Kin^  had  carried  away  with 
him  from  his  own  Mint,  mw,  it  . 
is  a  very  significant  and  suggestive 
fact,  that  the  French  court  of  in- 
quiry came  to  the  decided  opinion, 
that  the  explanations  given  were 
not  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  and 
full  of  contradictions.  In  the  first 
place,  a  rumour  having  been  rife 
some  time  before,  that  the  Pope*s 
Mint  was  busy  striking  coin  for 
King  Francis,  Cardinal  Antonelli 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  stigma- 
tized as  one  of  the  many  inventions 
indulged  in  by  an  unscrupulous 
spirit  of  calumny,  the  very  storr 
which  now  he  himself  blandly  ad- 
mitted. Secondly,  on  a  carefiil 
comparison  between  the'coin  issued 
at  Naples  in  1859  and  the  coin 
seized,  the  opinion  was  not  arrived 
at  that  both  nad  been  struck  with 
the  same  die,  as  the  Cardinal 
affirmed.  Thiraly,there  was  a  con- 
siderable discrepancy  between  the 
amoimt  of  the  money  seized  and  of 
the  copper  bought  by  King  F^cis 
(the  latter  having  been  simidler),  in 
explanation  of  which  no  inforfna^ 
tion  could  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
the  whole  story  was  so  miserably 
lame  that  it  could  not  stand  for  a 
moment  the  test  of  inquiry ;  and 
we  may  confidently,  therefore,  pro- 
nounce that  the  convoy  thus  taken 
by  the  French  was  carrying  to 
Chiavone,  with  the  direct  assistance 
of  the  Pope's  Government,  those 
indispensable  supplies  of  money, 
without  which  he  n^ver  could  have 
maintained  the  peculiar  position 
he  has  succeeded  in  holding.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
.  that  the  seizure  in  question  de- 
prived him  permanently  of  the 
amount  sequestrated.  All  that 
happened  was  at  most  to  put 
Chiavone  to  some  inconvenience 
for  a  few  days,  imtil  hLs  paymasters 
in  Rome  could  send  hun  up  fresh 
supplies.  The  French  military 
authorities,  having  no  civil  juris- 
diction, could  not  confiscate  the 
money  taken.  In  spite  of  the 
gbiring  absurdities  in  .tiie  6tor|r. 
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tnimped  up  before  them,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  not  aole  to  con- 
vict the  parties  under  trial ;  and 
the  money  was  accordingly  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Pope's  functionaries, 
who  took  care  to  carry  it  next  time 
by  a  safer  channel.  Ihese  supplies 
of  money  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Chiavone  to  avoid  harassing  the 
populations  of  those  districts  which 
lie  f)rincipallyfrenuented.  On  Paj)al 
territory  he  paid  for  everythmg 
that  he  required  for  his  men.  For 
instance,  in  the  town  of  Vcroli 
several  liundrcd  rations  of  bread 
were  reguhirly  baked  for  the  use 
of  his  band  every  day,  and  were 
carried  up  the  mount^uns  on  mules 
to  certain  convents  which  were  his 
favourite  heail-quarters.  These  were 
all  paid  for  with  preat  exactitude, 
and  even  at  a  small  premium  above 
the  ordinary  j)rice.  .  It  is  evidently 
a  princi])le  ot  action  that  the  coun- 
try people  in  the  Pope's  territory 
should  be  made  to  look  at  the  Bour- 
bon bands  not  as  enemies,  and  all 
accounts  speak  to  the  fact  that  Chia- 
vone wiis  most  strict  in  his  obser- 
vance of  this  line  of  conduct.  No 
thing  can  exceed  the  inexoniblo 
severity  witii  which  lie  carefully 
punished  the  slightest  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  any  of  his 
followers  on  this  side  the  Neapoli- 
tan frontier.  It  is  only  when  he 
liad  the  opiM)rtunity  of  sweeping 
<lown  upon  tlie  unfortunate  subjects 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  lie  gave 
full  reins  to  the  siivage  propensities 
of  his  lawless  mbble,  and  indulged 
in  an  unlimited  eigoyment  of  out- 
rage. 

There  is  yet  more  conclusive 
evidence  in  existence,  as  to  the 
systematic  assistance  regularly  sent 
f(»rth  from  Homo,  in  the  way  of 
men,  arms,  and  inff»rniation.  The 
i?Vench,  although  they  have  been 
unable  to  arrest  what  has  been 
going  on,  are  i>erfectly  aware  of 
what  is  being  done,  and  of  how 
their  efforts  are  rendered  futile. 
For  upwards  of  a  year  their  tronjMj 
have  l>een  quartered  in  all  the  ]»rin- 
ei|>al  handets  in  the  country,  with 
strict  nrdi'rs  to  ])reserve  the  ^>eare 
jiud  arrest  all  armed  bands.  Kvcry 
overt  act  of  lawlessne**,  aiul  every 
overt  preparation   for  bueh,  their 


officers  have  the  power  therefora 
to  repress  ;  without,  however,  hav- 
ing any  authority  to  take  the  leftst 
step  wJiitli  might  encroach  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power. 
Consequently  they  cannot  pn)c««l 
to  arrest  any  one,  unless  thev  tind 
him  on  the  highroad,  armed,  and 
acting  in  what  may  appear  to  be 
an  openly  lawless  manner.  To  be 
able  to  do  anything  against  an  in- 
dividual on  the  ground  of  were 
suspicion,  or  even  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  depends  entirely  on  the 
sanction  of  the  PoiHi's  function- 
aries. This  alone  would  be  enough 
to  defeat  in  most  instances  their 
exertions,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  considerable.  \\liateTer 
sympathies  may  be  ascribed  to 
sonie  of  the  higher  French  autho- 
rities, it  is  certain  that  the  French 
troops  quartered  in  the  country 
arc  eiiger  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
brig:ind.s.  Indeed,  it  would  apiiear 
that  the  knowledge  of  how  these 
are  protected  against  their  efiorta, 
adds  the  stimulus  of  resentment 
to  their  passion  ;  ft»r  the  service  is 
a  very  hard  one.  Patmls  are  ci»n- 
tinually  scouring  the  country  after 
armed  men-  by  day  and  by  niuht 
—and  the  irritation  of  the  soldien 
is  very  naturid  when  they  conti- 
nually see  their  prey  escai>e  from 
under  their  hands,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  legal  quibble  of  the 
llinisiest  texture.  Even  wlien  suo- 
cess  so  far  attends  their  exert i«  ins  as 
to  bring  in  prisoners,  the  9<»ldierB 
have  the  mortification  to  know  that 
their  labour  has  not  been  prmluc- 
tive  of  any  real  result.  The  men 
thus  taken  are  marched  tii  loinie^ 
where  they  are  at  <mce  handed  to 
the  Pi»]»e's  authorities,  who  with* 
out  delay  set  them  a;;ainat  liberty. 
In  this  way  upwards  of  a  thousand 
nien  have  at  different  times  fsdlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French 
siildiers,  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  nb]i;;e  them  to  makcajdumey 
to  K«»ine.  That  this  lil)erat ion  really 
d(»es  take  plare,  and  is  no  idle  in* 
vent  ion,  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  liy  the  fact,  that  the  Frenca 
have  on  souie  orrasions  CAUght 
tiie  Very  same  individuals  whom 
shortly  U'f  ore  they  had  delivered  in- 
to the  I'o]>e  s  kce]>ixig.  Nor  can  aiqr 
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weight  attach  to  the  assertion  that 
these  particular  cases  are  excep- 
tional ;  for  as  the  French  singukriy 
do  nothing  beyond  handing  over 
to  the  Pope's  authorities  the  indivi- 
duals they  capture— without  keep- 
ing any  register  themselves  of  their 
temporary  prisoners — ^the  identity 
has  been  established  only  in  the  rare 
cases  where  the  same  man  happened 
to  be  taken  a  second  time  oy  the 
same  captors.  One  instance  will 
suffice  to  show  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  these  dispositions 
put  in  the  way  of  the  French 
soldiers,  in  their  efforts  to  make  an 
end  of  brigandage.  An  officer  in 
command  near  Valmontone,  and 
who  was  well  known  for  his  activity, 
while  patrolling  the  country  met 
one  da.y  a  number  of  countrymen 
proceeding  in  knots  to  the  motm- 
tains.  His  attention  being  excited, 
he  stopped  some,  and  inquired 
whence  they  came  and  whither 
they  were  going.  They  were  all 
in  the  dress  of  labourers  and  un- 
armed— none  carrying  anything 
beyond  a  little  bundle  of  linen. 
All  replied  to  his  question  in  the 
same  way ;  they  were  railway 
labourers  hired  in  Home,  and  on 
their  way  to  their  work.  There 
was  notliing  to  be  said  in  answer. 
The  civil  functionaries  indeed 
might  have  interfered,  but  the 
French  officer  had  no  authority  to 
act.  Still  his  suspicions  were  not 
allayed,  and  so  he  had  the  men 
watched  from  a  distance,  when, 
after  having  proceeded  for  some 
way,  they  were  seen  to  make  off 
np  the  mountains  in  the  direction 
of  Chiavone's  haunts.  Still  more 
annoying  to  the  French  soldiers 
even  than  these  palpable  tricks,  is 
the  knowledge  that,  while  they  are 
kept  perpetually  on  the  alert  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  repressing 
brigandage,  the  head-quarters 
thereof  are  quietly  established 
within  a  few  miles  of  them,  with- 
out their  being  allowed  to  destroy 
them.  The  French  have  longoo- 
cupied  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  plain,  but  they  never  have  been 
permitted  to  occupy  those  so-called 
abodes  of  religion  which  notoriously 
harbour  Chiavone  and  his  band. 
These  convents  are  three  in  num- 


ber—Trisulti,  Scifelli,  and  Casa* 
mari,  all  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  each  other,  and  nestied 
in  seduded  glens  high  up  in  the 
mountain  range  that  divides  the 
Papal  and  Neapolitan  territories— 
Bites  most  admirably  fitted  for  over- 
looking the  coimtry  in  both  direc- 
tions. That  Chiavone  has  here  got 
his  head-quarters— that  it  is  here 
where  he  and  his  fellows  are  at 
home — ^is  a  fact  perfectly  esta- 
blished, and  about  which  there  is 
no  kind  and  no  pretence  of 
doubt.  Tet  these  convents  the 
French  have  never  taken  possession 
of,  because,  being  sacred  establish- 
ments, the^  profess  not  to  be  able 
to  do  so  m  the  Pope's  dominions 
without  infringing  his  sovereign 
right.  Once,  on  the  receipt  of 
some  exceptional  information,  a 
military  perquisition  of  a  few 
hours  was  made  at  Casamari  The 
officer  entrusted  with  the  duty 
acted  with  great  energy,  and  did 
all  that  could  depend  on  him,  for 
overtaking  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent by  surprise.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  any  such  attempt  is  hope- 
less. As  soon  as  the  slightest 
movement,  by  day  or  by  night, 
occurs  amongst  the  French  detach- 
ment, a  set  of  preconcerted  signals 
flies  through  the  countnr  and  gives 
wamiDg  of  danger  being  abroad. 
The  organization  is  so  peitect  as  to 
defeat  all  hope  of  being  able  to  steal 
npon  a  prey,  and  the  French  officers 
declare  themselves  to  be  so  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  that  they  cannot 
take  a  step  without  its  being  sig- 
nalled, when  at  night  a  Frendi* 
patrol  sallieR  forth,  the  country 
side  rings  with  peiAls  from  the 
church  bells,  and  fights  flash  intel- 
ligence up  the  moimtainsL 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  thereby 
putting  an  end  to  this  really  scan- 
dalous state  of  things,  that  M.  de 
Lavalette  inauf^uratedf  his  ambas- 
sadorial action  in  Home  by  causing 
the  French  troops  to  occupy  the 
town  of  Alatri,  which  was  noto- 
riously the  great  channel  through 
which  passed  the  correspondence 
and  intercourse  between  Kome  and 
Chiavone.  This  town  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  glen  which  leads  op 
to  the  Car^uaian  mona»fceiy  ^ 
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Trisulti;  and  it  is  inconceivable, 
if  General  GJoyon  really  cared  to 
put  down  brigandage,  how  he 
Hhould  so  long  nave  overlooked  its 
strategical  importance.  While  he  so 
ostentatiously  quartered  his  troops 
in  numberless  other  and  most  in- 
significant posts,  Alatri  had  been 
left  in  the  care  of  Papal  troops. 
Through  it  passed  the  recruits  sent 
up  from  Rome  to  Chiavone,  who 
notoriously  had  here,  under  the 
fatherly  protection  of  the  Pope,  his 
point  of  safe  contact  with  his 
lioman  friends.  Also  the  Pope*s 
(Government  showed  intense  dis- 
pleasure at  the  proposed  extension 
of  French  occui)ation,  and  made 
repcatetl  eftbrts  to  prevent  it. 
Wliere  were  the  Pope's  soldiers  to 
go  to,  asked  Cardiral  Antonelli,  if 
the  French  usurped  every  corner  in 
the  Pope's  territory  ?  No  one  could 
be  more  anxious  than  himself  to 
have  brigandage  put  down,  and  no 
troops  woidd  be  able  to  do  more 
than  the  Pope's  to  tliat  etfect.  But 
M.  de  Lavalette  was  not  to  be 
moved,  and  the  French  troons 
entered  Alatri  without  those  of  tiio 
Pope  having  moved  out  of  it.  when 
they  were  received  by  all  the  au- 
thorities with  studied  and  o])en  ill 
will.  There  can  be  no  (picstion 
but  that  this  occupatit»n  very 
seriously  distressed  Cliiavoue  and 
brigandage.  It  cut  otf  the  direct 
channel  between  liim  and  IUmuc, 
thus  putting  him  to  very  scritms 
inconvenience,  while  at  the  siime 
time  it  occurred  iit  a  moment 
when  extraortlinary  i>reparati«)ns 
were  going  on  for  a  new  attempt 
at  insnrrecti»jn  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  co-oj>eration  <»f  legitimist 
allies  from  various  countries.  Also, 
«>ne  of  the  first  re.»<ults  of  the 
occupation  was  the  capture  of  ab«>ut 
a  dozen  men,  amongst  whom  was 
Chiavone's  nc]»hew  and  a  relative 
of  the  Spanish  partiam  'J'ristany, 
who  then  had  been  CiiUed  by  King 
Francis  to  his  assistance  t»n  the 
miserable  death  of  li<irje.H. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  absence  of 
any  striking  success  achieved  by 
Chiavone  became  hwtked  u]Mm  as  a 
proof  of  his  want  of  cai>ariiy.  This 
was  esptrially  the  view  hrhl  iiy 
tiiat  buiiy  of  cosmopolitan  legiti- 


mists, who  came  forward  last  Tear 
to  take  in  hand  the  cause  of  King 
Francis.  These  men,  who  had  been 
the  champions  of  legitimacy  in 
every  battle-field  of  European  poli- 
tics— in  France,  in  Portugal,  in 
Si>ain— combined  to  throw  tSl  their 
energies  and  all  their  resources 
into  the  Neapolitan  struggle,  with 
the  view  of  giving  to  the  contest 
that  character  of  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  regular  warfare,  which 
they  fancied  would  at  once  suffice 
to  secure  a  general  demonstration 
of  royalist  feelings  in  the  country, 
and  an  instantaneous  breakdown 
of  the  new  govcniuient  For  this 
purpose,  boards  were  instituted  at 
Marseilles,  Malta,  and  Trieste. 
which  were  busy  in  bringing  to- 
gether all  that  was  want^,  in  men 
and  stores,  for  an  exi)edition  on  an 
etl'ectivc  scale;  while  in  Rome, 
visibly  and  palpably,  the  greatest 
activity  Wcis  exerted  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  intended  enter|>rise, 
for  there,  naturally,  was  the  seat  of 
supreme  direction.  The  purely  mili- 
tary jiortions  of  the  matter  devolved 
almost  entirely  upon  Spaniards— 
old  soldiers  from  the  Carlist  war. 
These  were  the  fighting  men  of  the 
legitimist  cause  )  and  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  while  these  and 
?)aitiziUis  fnim  other  countries  came 
orwanl,  to  recklessly  risk  their 
lives  in  the  despenite  adventure  «if 
the  royalist  cause,  tliere  is  not  an 
instance  of  a  single  Nea|>olitan 
royalist,  noble  or  ofiicer,  amongst 
the  einigrati*>n  having  dartnl  to 
share  their  dan;:ers.  ^len  of  Chia- 
vnne's  stamp  were  rca<ly  to  lead 
the  life  of  outlaws  under  the  pre- 
text of  p«)litiral  partiziuiship  ;  hut 
amongst  the  Nea|N»litan  aristi>cracy 
or  soldiery,  not  a  man  hail  the  mu- 
rage to  exiMise  himself  for  his  kiiig. 
It  was  then  that  the  old  Carlijtt 
guerilla,  Tristany,  was  applied  to. 
lie  came  to  Kuuie  ;  and  it  is  l)e3'ond 
doubt  that  he  acted  in  concert  l)oth 
with  King  Franeis  and  with  the 
roj)e's  (fovernnu-nt.  He  declared 
it  to  be  im|H»s.sible  to  achieve  any- 
thing in  the  NeaiNilitan  kingduni, 
without  the  as^istanct'  of  so  c«»m- 
])ac*t  and  (»rgani/.e«l  a  force  as  wnuld 
at  once  give  a  regul.ir  chanietvr  t<» 
the  mo'  "  and  tlieraby  inspire 
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the  people,  with  confidence  to  join, 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  bow  to, 
the  authority  of  the  oflScer  in  com- 
mand. With  this  view,  he  proposed 
to  get  together  on  the  Austrian 
coast  of  Dalmatia  a  properly 
equipped  body  of  men,  with  which 
at  a  given  moment  to  land  on  the 
opi)().site  Italian  shore,  and  then 
advance  inland  to  meet  Chiavone, 
whose  force  meanwhile  was  to  have 
been  strengthened,  and  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  officers  rendered 
capable  of  effective  service.  During 
the  ^v'inter,  in  secluded  portions  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  the  French  fell  upon  a 
party  of  men  on  their  way  to  join 
Chiavone.  These  men  were  not 
only  i)erfectly  accoutred ;  they  had 
with  them  a  couple  of  mountain 
guns.  Could  it  have  been  possible 
for  them^  to  get  these  through 
Home,  without  the  connivance  of 
the  authorities?  Indeed,  the  ac- 
tive comi)licity  of  Monsignore  Me- 
rode,  the  Pope's  minister  of  war, 
in  these  preparations  for  civil  war, 
is  estabiisiied  so  clearly  that  it  is 
not  seriously  denied ;  only  some 
people  would  fain  have  us  think, 
that  it  is  merely  his  own  private 
act,  and  that  the  Pope  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Yet  the  partizanship 
w^liicli  his  Sovereign  allowed  him 
to  show  went  so  far,  that  he  could 
employ  the  Pontifical  army  tailors 
to  make  the  uniforms  for  Tristanjr^s 
soldiers ;  that  under  his  protection 
recruiting  agents  and  other  emis- 
saries went  forward  and  back- 
wards ;  that  stores  were  heap^up 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  rope  s 
privileges,  and  seditious  procla- 
mations despatched  through  the 
agency  of  official  channels.  Of 
course,  .all  these  machinations  were 
thoroughly  known  to  the  French 
authorities ;  and  it  was  out  of  M. 
de  Lavalette's  pressing  desire  fop 
effective  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  outrageous  proceedings,  that 
ensued  the  much-canvassed  misun- 
derstanding between  him  and 
General  Goyon,  which  has  ended 
in  the  latter's  recal.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  result  of  M.  de 
Lavalette's  stirring  impulse  was, 
to  goad  Greneral  Goyon  into  exer- 
tions which,  at  the  time,  had  for 
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effect  to  nip  in  the  bud  that  out- 
break, for  which  so  great  and 
earnest  preparations  had  been 
made. 

The  first  blow  levelled  was  in 
the  occupation  of  AlatrL  Still,  by 
itself  this  measure  did  no  more 
than  put  out  Uie  conspirators,  who 
had  to  proceed  by  a  new  and  longer 
way.  It  was  after  M.  de  Lavalette's 
departure  for  Paris  last  April  that 
General  Goyon,  stimulated  perhaps 
in  his  activity  by  the  fearof  personid 
consequences,  effected  seizures 
which  completely  disarranged  the 
whole  plot  for  the  sprmg  of 
this  year,  while  they  afforded 
fresh  and  irrefutable  evidence  of 
tlie  complicity  of  the  Pope's  Go- 
vernment. In  the  first  place,  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  troops  was 
strained  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
in  some  instances  the  {general  ven- 
tured to  arrest  individuals  who, 
though  notoriously  agents  of  Chia- 
vone, had  yet  acted  in  a  way  which, 
strictly  speaking,  did  not  put  them 
within  the  bounds  of  his  military 
jurisdiction.  A  few  days  later, 
near  Cavi,  the  French  encountered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-  re- 
cruits on  their  way  to  the  moun- 
tains, under  the  command  of  a  Ger- 
man officer  named  Zimmermann. 
They  made  off  as  fast  as  they  could 
with  their  leader,  but  not  fast 
enough  not  to  lose  a  number  of 
men  and  a  bale  of  correspondence, 
in  which  information  was  found 
detidling  accurately,  the  means  of 
communication  between  Rome  and 
the  brigands.  It  consLsted  entirely 
of  letters  written  by  fore^pi  officers, 
all  of  them  Germans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  Irishman.  It  appears 
that  they  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints about  wretched  treatment ; 
and  that  in  fact  these  men  were 
suffering,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  in  the  service  of  pretenders, 
from  the  most  painful  aestitutionu 
More  interesting  is  the  fact,  that 
they  had  b^n  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience of  King  Francis,  and  were 
therefore  in  direct  communication 
with  him.  Also,  it  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  his  household,  and  living 
in  the  Quirmal—likewise  a  Germaa 
— who  supplied  them  with  the 
means  ana  instmctions  for  findiiig 
3A 
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their  way  to  Chiavone.     A  pass 
given  by  this  priest  helped  them  to 
pass  the  Papal  sentries  without  let : 
and  once  out  of  Rome,  they  haa 
accurate  directions  of  the  hamlets 
at  which  to  touch,  with  the  houses 
where  to  enter,  and  the  men  to  ask 
for  as  guides.      Everything    had 
evidently  been  organized  with  the 
greatest  care.    Almost  at  the  same 
timcj  the  French  made  at  Ceperano 
a  seizure    of   four    hundred    and 
ninety  suits  of  uniform;  and  at 
Paliano  one  of  yet  greater   im- 
portance,   Paliano  is  a  very  small 
town,  with  a  i>icturesaue  castle, 
whicli  is  used  by  the  Pope  as  a 
State  ])rison.    Hence  it  had  been 
left  by  the  French  in  the  keeping 
of  his  own  troops.    Repeatedly  it 
had  been  remarked,  that  there  was 
an  unusually  large    transiH>rt   of 
munition  ^oing  to  Paliano ;  but  as 
the  Poiitifacal  Government  always 
had     some     explanation      ready. 
General  Goyon  never  before  had 
seen  fit  to  look  into  the  matter. 
In  his  i)resent  suspicious  mood, 
however,  he  wjus  induced  to  intjuire 
more  closely  into  what  was  going 
on,  when   what    was    found    but 
1 10,000  cartridges  stored  away  in 
a  house  in  tlie  town,  of  which  the 
Papal  authorities  could  not  explain 
the  origin!    A  few  days  later  a 
second  and    smaller   seizure  was 
eflfected,  the  cartridges  having  in 
this  Ciise  been  hithlen  in  herimg- 
barrels  and  covered  with  the  fish 
to  escjii>e  detection.    And  the  only 
kind    of   explanatitm,  which    the 
Pontiiioal  authorities  h:ul  the  in- 
conceival)le  audacity  to  stammer 
forth   for    these  occurrences   wjis, 
that   the  ammunition   must  have 
been  brought  by  brigands  who  hiid 
dared    to  disguise  themselves   in 
papal  uhifonus  !     While  tliese  dis- 
coveries were  made  in  the  country, 
the  French  giianl  at  the  gate  i»f 
hsin(tiovanni  in  I^iterano  in  Home, 
stopped  a  wiunan  who  Wits  going 
out  charged   with    a  quantity  <»f 
copies  of  an  appeal  t»»  the  .Neapolj- 
tins,  to    rise    ft»r    King    Franrirt. 
This  doouiiient  bears  the  si;;'nature 
of   Luit/i  JiUritU'ti,   undir   which 
Italianized  version  (»f  hisOiristiaii 
names,  the  kiuiv  (iiTinan  Zinmicr- 
mann,  whom  the  French  met  at 


Cavi,  likes  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
Royalist  sentiments  to  the  Neapo- 
litans.    This  vagary  of  his  is  a 
point  of  no  practical  im|X)rtance : 
not  so,  however,  the  fact,establishea 
on  a  careful  examinatiuu  of  the 
type,  that   the  proclamations    in 
question  must  have  issued  from 
the  Pope's  official  print iug-pres:» — 
the  Stamperia  Apostolica.     In  the 
presence  of  all  this  evidence,  tliere 
can  be  no  resisting  the  conviction 
in  any  candid  uund,  that  the  full 
and  direct  complicity  both  of  King 
Francis  and   the  Pope's  Govern- 
ment, in  netting  up  the  brigandaip 
in   the   Neiipolitan   kingdom,    u 
nroved    with   damning  clearness. 
Etiually  clear  is  another  conclusion 
that  must  be  drawn  from  what  Laa 
ha])pened  -  namely,   that    without 
tins  assistance  extended  from  llouie» 
the  reaction  represented  by  such 
outlaws  as  Chiavone  would  be  un- 
able to  show  itself  in  the  field. 
It  is  certain  that  the  greater  seve- 
rity shown  for  a   season  by   the 
French  had  for  immediate  efiect 
that   nothing   whatever  csime    of 
the  intended  great  burst  of  insur- 
rection  tliLs  spring.    The  moment 
a  real  check  was  in  some  degree 
put  uiM)n  the  free  action  of  I^me^ 
Chiavone  was  reiluced  to  helplcaa- 
ness   and   disap)>eared   fn»m    the 
scene.    The  instant  the  French  for 
once  gave  themselves  the  trouble^ 
of  etfectively  stopping  the  supplies 
thcit  went  from  R«>me,  Chiavone 
and  his  vaunted  following  were  aa 
little  able   to   keep  their  gnmnd 
against  the  Piedniontese,  as  their 
fellow  outlaws  have  been  able  to 
do  ho  in  the  Basilic;ita  and  Muuut 
Gargannio. 

Insurrection  and  lawlessness,  if 
not  aksolutely  L•xtingui^hi•<i  the 
hour  fi>reigii  action  was  seriously 
interferetl  with,  were  at  all  eventa 
instantaneou.sly  reduced  into  ut- 
terlv  iiiMgnificant  pn>i>urtiiin«. 
iStill  what  was  «ione  was  ver>'  |ar- 
tial,  and  it  will  retpiire  a  greater 
de;;reu  of  vi;;ilaiit  re|*re»>i«jn  on 
the  part  iif  the  French  th.in  thejr 
have  as  yet  exhibiteil,  bff«>re  une 
can  Impe  to  bce  the  NeajNilitan 
provinces  siife  fmni  incurMons  l*y 
n-actioii:iry  hirelings  an«i  uiaraik- 
ders.     Chiavuue  and  his  baud  havA 
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been  reduced  merely  to  inaction, 
and  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
church's  inviolable  rUht  of 
asylum,  they  are  quietly  Tying  by 
for  a  more  favourable  moment. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  scarcity  of  funds  in  King 
Francis'  exchequer,  or  perhaps  a 
parsimonious  indisposition  to  spend 
money  as  freeljr  as  hitherto*  has 
contributed  quite  as  much  as 
French  vigilance,  to  the  protracted 
lull  in  brigandage  on  the  Boman 
frontier.  It  is  also  known  that 
the  military  organization  of  the 
bands  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  and  cosmopolitan  ele- 
ments that  have  congregated 
around  King  Francis.  Although 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  affirm 
what  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
story  circulated,  that  Chiavone  was 
shot  by  Tristany  for  treachery,  and 
are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  its 
authenticity,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
the  command-in-cmef  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Spanish  partizan, 
and  that  the  name  of  Chiavone  has 
disappeared  of  late.  In  fiict,  since 
last  spring  the  once  rampant  and 
open  brigandage  on  the  Roman 
frontier,  has  sunk  into  a  hidden, 
and  underground,  and  dormant 
condition  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  get  any  accurate  know- 
ledge about  it.  All  that  we  do 
know  for  certain  is^  that  although 
shrunk  in  proportion  from  what 
they  were,  the  elements  for  its 
organization  are  still  kept  together, 
that  every  now  and  then  they  flare 
forth  in  some  desultory  deed — that 
they  are  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  Tristany  and  a  knot  of  non- 
Italian  officers,  and  that  the  whole 
of  this  precious  assemblage  is  this 
day  sheltered  within  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  church.  Those 
holy  shrines  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains are  still  respected  by  the 
reverence  of  the  French  troops, 
and  still  notoriously  harbour  with 
Christian  hospitality  the  ruffianlv 
champions  of  divine  right.  Al- 
though for  the  time  tliey  have 
been  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
exploits  on  which  they  formerly 
ventured,  yet  there  they  are,  being 
evidently  retained  with  the  view 
of   attempting   them   at   a  more 


fsvonrable  moment,  and  so  housed 
as  to  be  able  to  abide  quietly  their 
time.  So  long  as  this  is  allowed,  so 
long  must  the  peace  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  be  precarious,  and  90 
long  will  the  purpose  of  the  Pope  and 
King  Francis  beperfectlyanswered. 
Hence  is  it  that  the  continued  pre- 
servation to  the  Pope  of  that  sove- 
reign authority,  in  virtue  whereof 
he  enjoys  the  peculiar  privileges 
that,  without  danger  to  himself, 
enable  him  to  keep  perpetually 
dealing  such  harassing  and  irri- 
tating blows  at  Italy,  is  so  ear- 
nestly denounced  by  the  Italians 
as  a  monstrous  and  unbearable  in- 
stitution. The  day  Home  is  strip- 
ped of  its  malignant  prerogative, 
that  day  it  is  confidently  felt  that 
every  elemept  of  positive  discord 
witmn  the  country  will  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  peace  of  Naples 
be  as  easily  secured  as  that  of 
Toaca^  and  Central  Italy.  It  is 
npoA  France  alone  that  rests  the 
responsibility  involved  in  shielding 
this  eyii  influence  of  Bome  from 
punishment.  When,  after  no  little 
public  bickerings,  M.  de  Lavalette, 
who  had  boldly  carried  his  com- 
plaint to  the  Emperor  himself, 
was  seen  last  May  retnminff  to 
Bome  with  the  satis&ction  of  hav- 
ing obtamed  his  condition,  that 
General  Qoyon  be  removed  from 
his  oomnMuid,  many  persons  were 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
French  Qovemment  had  at  last  re- 
solved on  adopting  such  a  decided 
line  of  action  in  regard  to  the 
Pope's  temporal  power,  as  would 
accord  with  M.  de  Lavalette's 
known  views  on  this  subject  These 
expectations  have  since  been  for- 
cibly dispelled  by  a  fresh  chanfpe 
of  persons,  whose  app^uanoe  m 
office  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
most  obdurate,  that  the  determina- 
tion arrived  at  by  the  Emperor  is 
deliberately  to  continue  the  same 
line  of  ambiguous  protection  in 
Rome  which  he  has  oeen  holding 
up  to  now.  In  presence  of  the 
recent  appointments  made,  all 
doubt  is  at  all  events  set  at  rest  as 
to  the  Emperor*s  intentions  for  the 

E resent.    Whatever  ulterior  views 
e  may  be  bent  upon  in  his  heart, 
he  has  now  acted  in  a  manner  to 
3Aa 
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dispel  all  idea  of  his  being  disposed 
in  any  way  to  coerce  the  Pope  at 
present  into  submission.  We  mav 
now  rest  assured  that  the  French 
Ooveniuient  will  not  tend  to  con- 
tribute by  practical  measures  to 
the  embarrassments  besetting  the 
Pope's  temporal  power.  However 
ready  the  t  rench  Government  is  to 
go  on  discussing  with  the  Pope  the 
advisability  of  his  coming  to  terms, 
it  will  not  add  weight  to  its  re}>re- 
sentationa  by  any  step  which  might 
expose  him  directly  to  tlie  natural 
consequences  of  his  inveterate  ob- 
stinacy. In  one  word,  the  Em- 
peror has  made  up  his  mind  to 
continue  standing  between  the 
Pope  and  his  folly,  and  witli  im- 
]>erturbahle  steadiness  to  ])ersist  in 
sustaining  the  Pope  in  the  iwtsition 
which  he  is  too  weak  to  main- 
tain of  himself.  Under  these 
circumstances  tbere  is  one  thing, 
liowovor,  which  may  be  dcmandea 
of  tlie  French  Government.  By 
the  jirotcctive  attitude  it  has  as- 
sumed, which  is  imposing  upon 
Ituly  the  necessity  of  bearing  with 
the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  it 
hits  likewise  announced  towards 
Italy,  wliich  it  has  recognised,  the 
duty  of  making  him  keep  the  ])eace 
towards  her.  The  French,  insist- 
ing l)y  their  acti(m  on  rendering 
tlie  Pope  an  unji voidable  necessity, 
are  bound  to  see  that  he  does  not 
make  himself  a  standing  nuisance 
under  their  guardianship.  ]A*t  the 
French,  who  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  trusteeshin  for  the  l*I>pc'B 
estates,  thus  fulfil  also  the  duty  of 
l)roperly  keeping  them  in  onler,  by 
adoptinu'  measures,  not  merely  to 
suspemi  lor  a  sejuson,  but  lastingly 
to  make  impossible  brigandage 
under  the  Pope's  fatherly  care  and 
a'wistanee.  To  ch»  this  it  will, 
however,  require  more  than  a 
mere  change  of  men,  it  will  re- 
quire an  extension  of  authority. 
'Ihe  French,  who  ch»>ose  in  hold 


it  their  duty  to  occupy  his  terri- 
tory for  the  Pope,  must  then  also 
get  over  those  delicate  scruples. 
which  hitherto  have  dctcrrea 
them  from  looking  into  cerUuii 
localities,  and  have  made  their 
sense  of  legality  recoil  fn)in  arrest- 
ing individuals  who  were  not  met 
in  a  state  of  overt  lawlessness. 
Above  all,  it  will  be  indLsi>ensable 
to  put  «n  end  to  the  disgraceful 
mockery  of  ^oing  through  the 
farce  of  handing  over  all  prisonen 
to  the  Pope's  authorities,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  released 
the  next  day— a  farce  by  which  up- 
wards of  a  th(m3and  brigands  have 
at  different  times  been  marched 
into  Rome,  without  one  of  them 
liaving  really  been  withdrawn  from 
the  ranks  of  Chiavone*s  band. 
If  the  French  Govenimcnt  will 
make  an  effort  to  crush  brigandages 
it  must  either  keep  in  its  own 
hands  its  prisoners  or  deliver  them 
over  to  the  Italians.  Without  st>me 
such  arrangement^  no  vigilance 
and  no  exertion  will  ever  be  able 
to  make  an  end  <if  those  machina- 
tions against  the  pc.ace  of  Italy»  of 
those  plots  and  incentives  to  law- 
lessness, which  are  fustered  and 
nursed  in  llonie,  and  in  Roma 
alone.  Therefore,  when  ]H?ople  liave 
dwelt  with  gloomy  anxiety  U|K>n 
the  dirticulties  of  dealing  with  the 
Nea{)olitan  (picstion,  we  hold  that 
they  have  mistaken  the  true  state 
of  the  cose.  Tliere  is  no  Neapoli- 
tan question  of  any  real  gravity, 
Naples  in  itself  offers  no  on!»tAcIe 
in  the  way  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. The  Neapolitan  iiuostion, 
in  so  far  iv-i  it  exist :>,  exists  in 
Home,  and  denends  on  Rmne.  It 
is  there  that  tiie  only  forthoominc 
points  of  ditKeulty  are  to  be  founa 
— ami  these  can  Ik;  gf»t  rid  of  en- 
tirely but  by  a  blow,  that  would 
])e  .^tron;:  en«»u:;h  to  level  the  ob- 
jretionalile  stnirture  on  which 
alone  they  now  tiiul  support. 
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lAYINO  ASIDE  THE  MASK. 


AS  might  be  expected,  the  dis- 
closure I  had  heard  from  Mrs. 
Butter's  lips  haunted  me  for  many 
a  day  to  come.  The  responsibility 
of  advising  in  so  diflficuft  and  deli- 
cate a  matter  would  have  troubled, 
no  doubt,  an  older  head  than  mine. 
More  than  once  did  Mrs.  Eutter 
again  ask  me  whether  it  was  not 
her  duty  to  disclose  everythinff, 
put  an  end  to  this  life  of  conceal- 
ment, and  accept  the  consequences. 
We  were  living,  indeed,  over  a 
mine  that  might  explode  under  us 
at  any  moment.  But  I  hesitated 
to  advise  the  step  thus  long  delated. 
I  trembled  to  think  of  the  ef^ts 
it  might  have  upon  Butter.  Know- 
ing my  friend's  character  as  I  did, 
I  could  not,  without  seeing  stronger 
moral  obligations  to  enforce  it, 
counsel  an  act  that  would,  I  feared, 
be  fatal  to  his  happiness  through 
life. 

Time  passed  on.  The  autumn 
deepened  into  early  winter.  The 
leaves  of  the  chestnuts  lay  thick  in 
the  woods,  and  mists  gathered 
more  frequentlv  around  the  motin- 
tain  heights  behind  us.  Gradually. 
as  the  days  rolled  on,  the  events  or 
late  weeks  were  fading  from  our 
minds  as  the  sunshine  was  fading 
out  of  the  year. 

Other  anxieties,  however — 
anxieties  long  looming  on  the 
horizon — were  drawing  nearer,  and 
taking  a  more  tangible  shape  and 
form. 

If  anything  could  have  increased 
the  admiration  with  which  Butter 
had  long  regarded  Mademoiselle 
de  LongueviUe,  it  would  have  been 
her  conduct  on  the  memorable 
night  we  had  spent  in  the  court- 
yard, and  her  behaviour  since  to  * 
his  mother  and  sister.  From  that 
flight  the  passion  whose  growth  I 
had  watched  week  after  week  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  rapidly  deve- 
loped itself.  It  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbing his  whole  nature,  and 
supplanting  all  other  and  more 


tried  affections.  I  knew  it  by  his 
fits  of  silence^  by  his  altered  air, 
by  his  uneasiness  when  we  were 
alone,  by  his  absent  answers  in  the 
society  of  others,*  and,  if  further 
proof  had  been  wanting,  by  the 
few  passionate  words  of  love  that 
escaped  him  more  than  once. 

A  mere  observer  would  have 
supposed  that  our  relations  were 
the  same  as  formerly— that  the  old 
cordiality  still  existed  between  us. 
Butter  was  tcfo  much  of  a  gentle- 
man ever  to  be  a  neglectful  or  in- 
different host.  My  pleasure  w^ 
always  consulted,  as  before;  we 
amused  ourselves  as  in  times  gone 
by ;  and  to  all  appearance  there 
was  the  old  tone  between  us. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  old  tone. 
A  vague  difference  (not  the  less 
sensible  from  its  never  being  ex- 
pressed in  words)  had  sprung  up  in* 
the  relations  between  mvself  and 
my  friend.  We  were  botn  scrupu- 
lously careful  not  to  betray  this 
estrangement,  but  we  each  knew  it 
and  felt  it  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
as  well  as  though  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  and  actions. 
Butter  was  the  first  to  break  silence 
on  this  subject. 

We  sat  alone  one  night  after  the 
rest  of  the  household  had  retired, 
each  with  a  book  before  us,  when 
Butter  suddenly  put  the  question 
to  me  whether  1  uked  St.  Barbe  as 
well  as  I  used  to  do,  adding  that 
he  thought  my  spirits  not  as  good 
as  formerly.  I  made  some  evasive 
reply,  and  we  were  silent  again. 
The  rain  was  beating  heavily 
asjainst  the  aalon  windows,  and  the 
wind  roaring  in  the  forest  trees. 
I  sat  listening  to  them  for  some 
minutes,  and  then,  throwing  aside 
my  book,  said — 

'Butter,  I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  The  replv  I  just  made  only 
concealed  my  thoughts  f  and  I  in- 
timated ^hat  I  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  change,  if  any,  in  my 
demeanour. 
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•  Is  it  possible,  then,  Hamilton, 
that  ^'ou  can  still  entertain  this 
delusion  f  answered  Rutter,  in  no 
smooth  tone.  *I  should  have 
thought,  after  all  that   has   hap- 

Sened,  and  seeing  how  we  are  in- 
ebted  to  Mademoiselle  de  Longue- 
ville,  that  even  i^mr  animosity 
would  have  been  overcome  by  this 
time.' 

I  forget  the  conversation  that 
followed.  The  rain  and  wind  are 
still  mingled  with  it  in  my  memory, 
and  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  a 
Avinter's  night. 

*  There  is  one  subject,  it  appears, 
then,  on  which  you  and  I  must 
cease  to  hold  discussions,'  said 
Tlutter,  as  we  rose  to  retire.  *  We 
shall  never  agree,  1  see,  in  this 
matter.' 

It  was  true!  There  w'as  one 
Aubjcct  we  must  keep  silence  on 
henceforth.  Alas,  the  ch>se  union, 
the  brotherly  intimacy  of  the  past, 
were  at  end !  The  old  freedom  of 
our  intercourse  had  gone,  never  to 
return. 

Yes,  I  liad  foreseen  it  all  alons. 
•  From  the  hour  when  Victorine  s 
beauty  first  struck  mo,  I  had  felt 
a  presentiment  of  what  would 
follow.  l»ut  it  was  only  of  late 
that  I  had  admitted  it  to  my  own 
mind  as  a  thing  to  l>e  reasoned  and 
reflected  ui)on.  I  sickened  at  the 
picture  my  fancy  drew.  Victorine 
was  false-hearted  and  wicked.  I 
knew  it  by  other  j^roofs  than  in- 
stinct. I  had  not  watchc<l  this 
beautiful  panther  all  those  months 
witlumt  detecting  the  subtle,  cniel 
nature  that  lurked  under  tliat  fair 
skin  and  graceful  f«»rm. 

^lademoiselle  de  Longuevillo 
was  no  more  caijublc  of  under- 
st^mding  a  h»ve  likr  Hut  tor's,  than 
a  mermaid  of  returning  the  atfec- 
tion  of  a  human  Wing.  And  yet 
this  mermaid,  witli  her  k]m>I1s  and 
charms,  so  like  the  true  graces  of 
the  womanlnMMl  she  ciumterfeited, 
liad  got  fast  hohl  of  a  man  s  heart, 
strong,  t('ii<UT,  and  true,  and  \iiul 
but  to  hoM  up  her  thigiT,  orbockou 
witli  her  mirmr,  and  ho  wnuUl 
]>lungti  down  into  the  dejiths  of 
the  trearhen»us  sea  whither  she 
would  lure  him. 

13ut  I  resolved  that  every  in- 


fluence I  nossessed  should  be  turned 
towards  oreakin^  the  si^eUs  of  tbe 
enchantress.  With  that  view  I 
watched  every  mood  of  tbe  cbange- 
ful,  wily  creature  with  renewed 
vigilance.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  ^[ademoiselle  Victorine,  in 
spite  of  all  her  gaiety  and  li^bt- 
hearted  airs  and  graces,  carried  an 
anxious  heart  at  times,  and  bad 
some  secret  or  other  on  her  mind. 
lier  moods  were  variable  as  tbe 
winds.  She  would  alternate  be- 
tween a  child-like  mirth  and  a 
sombre  pensivenees  (when  ber 
brows  would  contract  and  ber  face 
look  years  older),  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  was  startling.  These 
changes  had  grown  more  frequent 
and  noticeable  of  late,  and  were 
not  unremarked  by  Kate,  who  bad 
alluded  once  thereto  in  my  pr^ 
sence.  In  my  own  mind  I  could 
find  some  explanation  of  this  oon- 
duct,  but  the  clue  I  held  was  looa^ 
and  required  delicate  handling.  I 
resolveil  to  confine  my  suspiciooa 
within  my  own  breast,  and  watdi 
and  wait  for  further  rcvelationsL 

What  view  Mrsw  Rutter  took  of 
matters  all  this  time  I  could  not 
determine.  She  was  evidently  be- 
guiling to  remark  the  growing 
influence  Victorine  was  acquiring 
over  her  son,  but  whether  she  re- 
garded it  with  distrust  or  approval, 
T  could  not  decide.  I  well  knew 
that,  in  the  unselfish  nature  of  her 
love,  she  woukl  consider  her  8on*a 
happiness  U-fore  anything  else; 
but  I  doubtiMl  whether  she,  or  any 
one  but  myself,  sus^Hrcted  the 
stn>iigth  of  his  {Mission.  Whetber 
it  wiis  at  the  instance  of  Victorine^ 
or  whether  through  his  own  re- 
serve, llutter  was  evidently  con- 
cealing his  attachment  as  far  aa 
possible  fn»m  the  eyes  of  his  family. 
As  for  madenioisi'lle,  it  was  ditticolt 
to  say  what  her  sentiments  were 
to  wan  Is  him,  or  to  detect  any 
change  in  her  ci>nduct.  fc>hc  waa 
coniial  and  friendly  towanl.s  tbe 
vonng  Knglishman  ;  but  tliat  eke 
had  always  been.  Had  I  formed  my 
conchision^  (»iily  from  her  hgli%- 
viiiur  before  others,  I  fih«iuld  have 
said  that,  if  anything,  Madcnioi- 
sflle  de  \j  die  shunned  ralhar 
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that  her  friendship  for  his  mother 
and  sister  was  the  true  cause  of  her 
gracious  behaviour  towards  him. 
Thus  stood  matters  when,  (me 
\%nnter's  morning  that  brought 
Christmas  close  upon  us,  Made- 
moiselle de  Longueville  and  I  laid 
aside  our  masks  for  a  moment,  and 
discovered  the  attitude  we  were 
henceforth  to  stand  in  towards  each 
other. 

It  was  bright  and  fine,  and  we 
all  sat  sunning  ourselves  in  the 
English  garden  below  the  terrace, 
which,  sheltered  from  the  winds 
and  open  to  the  south,  was  oor 
favourite  winter  resort.  "Em  loog 
Mrs.  Rutter  and  her  son  vitMrew 
to  transact  some  bosixieas,  leaving 
Kate  and  omelf  alooe  with  Ma- 
dame de  lioDgaeville  and  her 
grand-dani^t^. 

Finding  the  light  too  dazxling 
for  her  work.  Mademoiselle  Yio- 
torine  remov^  to  another  bench 
at  a  little  distance  from  us.  Where- 
upon madame  the  grandmothsr, 
regarding  her  offspring  with  a 
tender  pride  and  admiration,  began 
to  expatiate  on  her  virtues  and 
perfections,  assuring  us  that  in  the 
contemplation  thereof  she  ever 
found  a  source  of  purd  reflection 
and  inexpressible  content. 

'  One  cannot  find  a  more  sweet 
and  confiding  nature  in  all  the 
world.  Look  at  her  now,  as  she 
sits  yonder,  singing  at  her  work 
and  nursing  her  little  cat.  0|i,  she 
is  gay  and  innocent,  is  she  notf 

Madame  de  Lon^eville,  thus 
giving  vent  to  her  feeUngs  at  the 
spectacle  of  such  beauty  and  virtue^ 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  begged  we 
would  pardon  the  egotism  of  a 
woman  and  a  grandmother.  She 
felt  it  was  bad  taste,  but  she  ooidd 
not  conceal  her  admiration  for  that 
beloved  child,  whose  mirth  and 
gaiety  were  music  and  sunshine  to 
her  life. 

'I  have  thought  Victorine  less 
gay  of  late,  madame,'  remarked 
Kate,  quietly. 

*  Oh  no,  mademoiselle  :  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  gayer  than  ever. 
How  she  loves  you  all  1  Ah,  it  is 
that  makes  her  so  gay,  poor  orphan  I 
She  had  no  one  but  her  old  grand- 
mother to  love  her,  before  ycm 


came,  mademoiselle.  Nannetteand 
I  were  but  sorrv  companions  for  a 
young  creature  like  that.  Gertainly 
she  sometimes  sheds  tears  with  me 
when  we  talk  of  the  time  when  jm 
will  quit  St.  Barbe ;  but  otherwise  ^ 
she  is  a  grasshopper  nowaday^  mA 
chirrups  and  sings  frc»n  moning 
till  night.' 

The  grasshoppei^s  tfem  were  at 
that  moment  maed  froin  her  em- 
broidery woik  and  directed  to  us. 
The  line  fedeis  of  the  sensitive 
ereatare  j^bablv  detected  what 
HEas  going  on.  She  chirruped  and 
nog  more  gaily  and  nnconsdonsly 
-ihan  before. 

*Now.  there  is  monsieur  your 
brother,  continued  Madame  de 
Longueville;  'truly,  ke  is  not  so 
fitty  as  formerly.  I  sometimes  thiiik:.^ 
The  old  lady  £^ced  stealthily  at 
Kate  over  her  big  linre  dPheurei, 

*  He  is  often  absent  from  our  little 
reunions ;  and  when  I  talk  to  him, 
as  in  our  beantifol  conversations 
formerly,  he  is  distracted  and 
dreamy.  Now,  how  is  that,  think 
you,  mademoiselle  f 

*0h!  my  brother  has  been  al- 
ways subject  to  fits  of  moodiness 
and  depression.  It  is  nothing  new^ 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  here  can  teiftiiy.* . 

I  thought  Kate's  answer  was  not 
qnite  consistent  with  her  disturbed 
air  and  the  anxious  glance  she 
suddenly  cast  at  me. 

'Ahi  perhaps  it  is  only  the  na- 
tional temperament,  after  all ;  eh, 
Mr.  Hamiitonf  said  madame,  re- 
garding^ me  playfully  but  keenly. 

*  Yon  islanders  love  the  gloom  of 
your  cloudy  land,  and  cultivate 
these  moods,  I  hear.  Well,  well  f 
He  has  all  to  make  (me  haopy— a 
noble  fiice,  a  fine  g^ns,  ana  great 
riches.    Isitnotsof 

Madame  rose  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and,  accompanied  by 
Ejite,  retomed  to  the  house.  Left 
alon^  mademoiselle  and  1  sat  and 
watched  each  other  from. our  re- 
spective benches,  with  a  sort  of 
cat-and-dog  expression  on  ourfiMes^ 
-  curious  to  behold.  Mademoiselle 
hummed ;  I  whistled.  Mademoi- 
selle laid  aside  her  work;  I  put 
down  my  book.  Mademoiselle  ca- 
ressed her  pet;  I,  having  noihuw 
to  caress,  drew  out  my  p^idl  and 
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began  to  sketch  mademoiselle  and 
her  kitten,  Minette. 

*  Monsieur,'  commenced  made- 
moiselle, stopping  in  the  middle  of 
a  little  roulade  she  was  indulging 
in. 

*  Mademoiselle  V  I  replied,  look- 
ing up  from  my  sketch. 

*  How  long  have  you  taken  im- 
promptu portraits  ]' 

'I  did  not  think  mademoiselle 
would  observe  how  I  was  encaged,' 
I  stammered,  feeling  that  I  looked 
rather  foolish.  *She  will  excuse 
the  liberty  1 ' 

*It  is  usual  to  ask  permission 
before  taking  people's  likenesses: 
at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  world 
we  have  that  notion.  Go  on,  mon- 
sieur, I  beg.  I  have  no  wish  to 
thwart  your  talent.' 

*  It  is  mademoiselle  who  sets  me 
the  example,  I  fear,'  I  rejoined, 
searching  for  a  scrap  of  paper  1  had 
in  ^ny  pocket-book,  and  advancing 
towards  her.  *1  picked  up  this 
curiosity  an  hour  ago  in  yon  arbour. 
Mcodcmoiselle  essii^rs  her  talent  oc- 
casionally in  making  sketches  of 
her  friends,  I  know.  The  portrait 
of  the  Comtesse  de  MclOze  in  her 
album,  to  wit—  a  work  of  art,  but 
carelessly  mounted,  for  one  might 
slip  an  envelope  between  it  and  the 
cardlMJard  behind,  as  1  have  before 
tliis  remarked ' 

*Well,  monsieur,  well?'  inter- 
rupted Victorine,  whom  1  had  ai>- 
proache<l  as  I  spoke;  *but  what 
about  the  scrap  of  paper  you  hold  T 

*  Only  that  idid  not  know  before 
that  mademoiselle  had  made  as 
successful  a  l»ortrait  <»f  the  Coun- 
tess's gjxlson  as  of  the  latly  her>elf. 
You  do  Monsieur  Sabreton  just  ire, 
1  am  sure,'  and  I  handed  a  sketch 
of  the  young  lieutenant  to  Made- 
nu»isi'lle  Victorine  Jis  1  sjMike. 

She  coloured  for  a  moment,  bit 
her  lip,  and  then  with  a  short  laugh 
said,- 

*  Oh :  the  little  thing  in  ink  I 
did  the  other  evening  for  grand- 
maninm.' 

r>ut  the  words  had  no  sooner 
escapfd  her  than  she  knew  I  had 
disenvt'ivd  the  lie.  The  iuMTiptiini, 
*Jourde  ma  fete,  Autcuil/ undtT- 
neatli  the  sketch,  revealed  the  date 
for  itself. 


*  How  came  you  by  it  ?    Give  it 

me !'  she  cried,  suddenly  sDatcbing 
the  paper  from  me,  with  fury  in  her 
eyes. 

*•  1  found  it,  as  I  iust  stated,  in 
the  arbour  yonder,  rerhaps  maide- 
moiselle  dropped  it  there  over- 
night. I  know  she  loves  to  observe 
the  stars  in  an  evening,  and  I  think 
I  heard  her  humminjg  *'  Casta  Diva** 
to  the  moon  last  night,  cool  as  ife 
was.  when  the  clock  struck  ten.' 

Mademoiselle  looked  at  me  at- 
tentively, smoothed  down  ber 
rullled  plumes,  and  with  perfect 
comiH)sure,  said — 

'Ah,  perhaps  so !  I  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  risk  an  influenza 
in  that  way  at  times.  Let  me  warn 
you,  monsieur,  not  to  follow  so  bad 
an  example.'  SShc  regarded  me  with 
knitted  brows  as  she  spoke.  *  It 
is  not  of  sore  throats  or  colds  yoa 
need  feel  afraid  ;  you  men  don't,  or 
shouldn't,  cutch  them,  like  we  poor 
women ;  but  there  are  other  dangers 
to  be  shunneiL  Li>ok  at  this  face, 
monsieur  :  what  does  it  express  f 

If  I  had  replied  truthfully  to  the 
question,  I  stioutd  have  said  that 
Monsieur  Sabreton's  face  expressed 
a  tiiste  fi)r  tire-eating  and  HirtatioiL 
with  a  stmng  dash  of  vanity,  ana 
no  great  wit  j  but  politeness  l^ada 
me  coinpronnse  the  iii.itter  by  the 
aiubi;(uous  reply  that  it  looked 
soldier-like. 

^Tliat  is  the  wonl,  monsieur— 
soldier-like!  That  face  expresses 
c<iura;;e,  determination,  and  a 
readiness  to  avenge  atfninta.  SSuch 
is  the  man.  I  have  but  to  lift  up 
my  finger,  aii'l  that  man  wttuld  die 
for  me.  1  do  not  encourage  his 
pretcn.-^inns.  I  do  n«>t  appn.ive 
them,  but  I  know  his  devotion.' 

'Am  1  to  understand  this  a.s  a 
thrrat,  matUinoisi'llc  r  I  ini|uiriiL 

'  Vou     undtTstand     what     yoa 

J»leasc;  1  .simply  state  facts,  lou 
lavc  compelled  me  to  make  an 
avowal  which  1  owed  to  Monsieur 
Sidireton  to  conceal.  1 1  is  attentions 
are  a  source  of  anxiety  an<i  trouble 
to  me,  but  1  ^e.<^pect  him  a^i  the 
giidsun  iif  my  gnuidniother's dearest 
and  nlde>t  frieml.  Make  what  use 
of  this  knnwle«lge  you  have  ex- 
tt>rt(.<[  fmm  nic  you  pleai^e.  Yoa 
are  a  man  '     '    a  man's  power  to 
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tjnrannize  over  the  weak  and  friend- 
less. I  am  a  young  girl,  easily 
oppressed,  fatherless,  brotheriess. 
A  word  may  wrong  me  for  life.  I 
am  aware  that  you  are  my  enemy, 
and  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  slander  me,  unpunished.  Thank 
God,  however,  there  is  a  shelter 
for  those  of  our  Church  whom  the 
world  ill-uses  and  persecutes^  which 
your  Protestantism  denies  its  fol- 
lowers. It  may  be  my  fate  to 
spend  my  days  m  the  convent  of 
the  Little  Sisters  down  yonder, 
safe  from  detraction  and  slander, 
when  the  dear  grandmother  is  gone. 
And  when  that  day  comes,  mon- 
sieur, I  shall  pray  for  all  those  who 
have  wronged  me,  and  try  to  think 
charitably  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
as  my  religion,  if  not  yourSy  com- 
mands.' 

With  a  trembling  voice  and  tears 
that  brimmed  her  big  brown  eves, 
mademoiselle  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  proud  reproach,  and,  casting 
down  her  head,  walked  slowly  and 
sadly  away. 

Consummate  actress !  If  I  had 
not  known  her  well — too  well  to  be 
duped  by  this  air  of  ii\jured  inno- 
cence, or  any  other  air  it  pleased 
her  to  assume — I  should  have  fol- 
lowed her,  and  on  my  knees  asked 
pardon  for  the  affront  I  had  been 
guilty  of.  But  as  it  was,  I  stood 
and  looked  after  her  as  she  slowly 
retreated,  with  a  heart  hardened 
against  her  wiles,  though  it  con- 
fessed the  witchery  and  fascination 
that  dwelt  in  her  every  word  and 
look.  

CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  BREACH  WIDENS. 

It  was  Christmas-eve.  I  sat 
aJone  in  the  salle  d  manger ^  writing 
letters  to  England.  I  had  sat  ddwn. 
at  least,  to  write ;  but  my  pen  dia 
not  perform  its  work  well  to-night, 
and  I  found  myself  gazing  at  the 
big  porcelain  stove  in  the  corner, 
or  staring  listlessly  at  the  heavy 
oak  butfet,  with  its  rolls  of  dinner 
napkins,  guarded  by  what  looked 
like  a  stout  club,  but  was  in  reality 
the  family  bread  loaf,  thinking  of 
anything  but  what  was  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  before  me. 


There  were  reasons  for  this 
moody  frame  of  mind.  First  of 
all  the  influences  of  the  time,  which 
recalled  bygone  Christmas-eves  un- 
der brighter  auspices  at  Elmfields 
and  elsewhere.  Nowhere  but  by 
an  English  hearth  can  the  genial 
spirit  of  the  season  be  evoked. 
Next,  the  gloomy  air  of  the  cham- 
ber (which  had  that  naked,  desolate 
look  peculiar  to  French  dining- 
rooms)  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  dark  oak  fk>or  and  pa- 
nelled walls  seemed  to  alJsorb  the 
light  of  the  candles.  The  room 
had  more  shadow  about  it  than 
was  comfortable.  The  huge  sofa, 
with  its  heavy  damask  hanginffs, 
looked  like  a  draped  bier,  and  the 
deep  recessed  doorway,  like  the 
entrance  to  a  cavern.  Then  there 
was  only  a  smoky  wood  fire  on  the 
hearth,  as  unlike  our  traditional 
Christma,s  blaze  as  possible.  And, 
more  than  all,  I  had  no  pleasa^ 
thoughts  to  bear  me  company.  1 
had  that  momin^^  asked  Kutter  to 
let  me  speak  to  him  alone  to-night : 
and  the  recollection  of  what  naa 
passed  between  us  the  last  time  we 
discussed  the  subject  I  was  about 
to  reopen,  haunted  me  now  as  it 
had  done  all  day.  Absorbed  in 
sad  reflections,  I  sat  with  my  pen 
idly  by  my  side,  until  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece  struck  dieven.  The 
last  stroke  nad  just  sounded,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Rutter  had  come  then.  I  started 
up.  A  white  figure  stood  in  the 
doorway.  It  was  not  he,  but  his 
sister,  who  entered. 

'I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing 
you,  Mr.  Hanultonj'  began  Miss 
Kutter,  speaking  quickhr  and  with 
some  embarrassment;  ^but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  speak  to  you,  and 
I  know  my  errand  will  excuse  me. 
Any  apology  will  be  unnecessary 
to  you  when  I  tell  yon  my  obiect 
I — I  want  to  q^eak  to  you  abont 
my  brother.  I  want  to  know 
wnether  yon  have  observed,  and 
can  account  for,  the  change  that 
has  come  over  him  of  latel  Is 
there  not  a  cause  for f 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  as 
though  she  waited  to  see  whether 
I  divined  what  she  was  about  to 
say. 
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*  I  think  I  know  what  yon  allude 
to.  I  am  very  glad,  Miss  Rutter, 
that  you  are  about  to  speak  to  me 
on  the  subject.  Until  now,  I  have 
thought  that  I  alone  could  account 
for  the  change  that  lias  come  over 
your  brother  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  appears  that  you  also 
have  remarkea ' 

I  hesitated,  for  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  frame  mv  words. 
*Have  remarked,'    I  went    on, 

*  the  influence  that * 

*Let  us  speak  ])lainly  to  each 
other,  Mr.  Hamilton,'  interrupted 
Kate,  trembling  slightly  as  she 
lai<l  her  hand  on  the  table,  and 
looked  at  me  with  her  eaniest. 
honest  eyes.  *  I  have  discovered 
that  my  brother  loves  Victorine, 
and  I  choose  to  name  it  to  you, 
strange  as  my  doing  so  may  appear, 
ratlier  than  mention  it  to  nuvmma 
at  ])rcsent.  Tlie  fact  is.  1  want  to 
know  what  you  think  ot  Mademoi- 
selle de  Longueville  ?  I — I  fear  I 
have  been  deceived  in  her,  and  I 
would  give  much  to  have  my  sus- 
l)icions  set  at  rest.  I  have  observed 
one  or  two  acts  of  deception  lately, 
and  I  no  longer  tnist  to  her  tnith- 
fulness.  I  would  not  be  ui^just. 
Mr.  Hamilton  ;  I  have  ropinlea 
Victorine  as  my  friend.  Will  vou 
tell  mc  camlidly  what  you  think  of 
her  yourself  T 

'  I  fear,  then,  I  shall  only  add  to 
your  uneasiness.  I  believe  I  esti- 
mate Mademoiselle  de  Longueville*8 
character  more  correctly  tlum  you 
can,  and  I  ini<l  it  to  be  the  reverse 
of  all  that  is  honourable  and  true. 
I  wouhl  give  half  my  life  to  break 
her  inlluence  over  your  brother.' 

*  You  speak  very  seriously,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  look  distrosst»<l.' 
Katt's  li])  quivori'd  as  she  sjioke. 

*  Is  there  nothing  to  be   done   to 
avert  wliat  you  fear  f 

1  was  silent. 

M)h,  my  jMMir  liob  I'  she  mur- 
murs 1,  inteqireting  my  look : 
•there  is  sorrow  et>ming,  then,  I 
fear.  1  know  the  inijietuousness  of 
iiis  nature,  the  warmth  of  his  feel- 
iiig^i.  I  know  him  well,  an«l  J  drea«l 
wliat  the  future  may  have  in  htore.' 
The  tears  gathered  in  her  eves,  and 
she  hid  iier  face  in  her  liands. 

1   tried  to  give  what  i;»»mfi»rt  I 


could,  and  promised  (God  knovB 
how  faithfully)  that  if  a  friend 
could  stand  between  him  and  hann* 
no  ill  should  come  to  him. 

^I  know  it,  Mr.  Hamilton;  and 
it  is  because  of  that  I  came  to  seek 
your  advice.  Mamma  is  not  yet  in 
good  health,  and  it  will  be  time  for 
her  to  know  how  the  happiness  of 
her  life  is  threatened  when  all  con- 
cealment is  at  an  end.  Active 
op|)osition  from  a/i//  quarter  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  as  you  say. 
But  you  —  his  best,  his  closest 
friend — you  will  try  your  influ- 
ence over  him,  will  you  not  T 

For  that  sweet  pleader's  sake, 
had  other  motive  than  my  lure 
for  my  old  friend  been  wanted,  I 
would  have  raised  my  voice  in 
w«aniing,  though  only  to  meet  with 
misconstruction  in  return 

After  a  few  more  wurds,  Kate 
heUl  out  her  hand  to  say  good 
night,  l(K)king  pale  and  tire£  I 
remember  still  the  thrill  that  nn 
through  me,  as  she  placed  her  little 
])alm  in  mine  and  looked  at  mm 
sjidly  yet  confidingly.  I  remeB- 
ber  the  sense  of  deyotion  that  made 
my  heart  beat  fast,  as  I  gazed  at 
her  sorrowful  blue  eves  and  |iure 
guileless  face.  I  felt  proud  and 
liappy  to  have  won  this  confideuce. 
If  my  heart  had  not  at  that  mo- 
ment been  t(N>  full  of  care,  I  might 
have  anticiiKite(l— But  no!  It  was 
not  for  that  time  or  place.  Aa 
Miss  Butter  moved  t«>  the  dour, 
she  gave  a  start.  A  d;irk  figuie 
was  on  the  threshold. 

*  Oh,  dear  Hubert,  is  that  you  I 
CkmmI  night' 

She  kissed  her  brother  hurriedly 
and  was  gone. 

Kutter  sttiod  looking  after  her 
for  a  moment,  then  enterotl  tha 
rtMun  and  closeil  the  diHtr  with  a 
.strange  expression  on  Iiis  face.  We 
stood  and  regarded  one  another  in 
silence.     At  len;;th  he  spoke. 

'  Vou  told  me  you  wanted  to 
speak  to  me  alone  to-night.  I 
have  eome  too  >oon.  it  appears — or 
rather  t«N>  latr— fnr  I  might  haTo 
IhmhI  a  few  minutes  since  what 
woulil  have  serveil  for  a  valuable 
eonunentary  on  friendship,  1  date 
say.     .Now,  what  is  it  you  want 
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convince  Rutter.  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Longueville's  unworthiness,  I 
determined  to  wait  the  course  of 
events. 

Such  was  my  decision  as  I  rose 
from  mv  bed  on  Christmas-day^ 
and,  an  hour  after  I  had  made  it,  1 
rejoiced  that  I  had  not  allowed  my 
resentment  of  the  previous  night 
to  drive  me  away  irom  my  friend 
in  anger.  I  had  not  quitted  my 
room  many  moments,  when  I  heard 
a  step  in  the  gallery  behind  me, 
and,  as  I  reached  tlie  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  felt  a  hand  placed  on  my 
shoulder. 

'  I  spoke  hastily  yesterday.  Let 
me  plead  the  old  influences  of  the 
season  in  my  favour  this  morning, 
as  you,  iast  night.  Shake  hands. 
It's  Christmas-day.' 

llutter  looked  as  if  he  had  not 
slept  much  better  than  myself.  We 
shook  hands,  said  not  a  word 
more,  but  silently  entered  the  room 
where  breakfast  was  prepared. 

The  impossibility  of  keeping 
Christmas  after  English  fashion 
had  demonstrated  itself  so  clearlv 
the  evening  before,  when  a  laud- 
able desire  to  sup  on  cake  and  ale 
had  only  resulted  in  our  nearly 
poisoning  ourselves  with  some  vile  ' 
concoction  made  by  our  French 
cook,  that  we  had  given  up  the 
attempt  as  a  bad  job,  and  intended 
to  reserve  our  festivities  for  the 
New  Year,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  land  where  we  sojourned. 
It  was  a  wise  decision.  Had  we 
ransacked  every  butcher's  shop  in 
St.  Barbe,  we  could  not  have  found 
a  sirloin  of  beef  that  would  not 
have  been  a  downright  insult  to 
our  national  understanding.  As  for 
the  mince  pies,  nothing  would  have 
induced  our  cook  to  soil  her  fingers 
with  o\iT  *  louj'de  pdtisserie  Anglaise,* 
which  she  considered  only  fit  for 
the  digestions  of  Englishmen  and 
ostriches.  The  sun  and  the  tem- 
perature, moreover,  were  "Hot  in 
Mvour  of  fireside  amusements.  The 

itive  side  of  Christmas  we  there- 
resolved  to  put  away  from  our 
^^o  during  the  day. 

-  sitting  on  the  terrace  in  the 

e  after  breakfisist,  listening 

■•^'h  of  St  Etieune,  when  A 

*i    g  of  the  great  doors 


that  communicated  with  the  street, 
and  looking  round,  beheld  a  pretty, 
neatly-dressed  young  woman,  witn 
the  whitest  of  caps  and  the  snowiest 
of  aprons,  advancing  to  the  house. 
It  was  Mam'selle  Luphrasie,  the 
sempstress,  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  containing  work  she  was  bring- 
ing home  for  the  ladies.  No  sooner 
did  she  espy  me  than,  turning  out 
of  the  path  which  led  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  she  made  her 
way  up  to  the  terrace. 

'Pardon  me,  monsieur/  b^gan 
Mam'selle  Euphrasie,  making  a 
charming  little  curtsey. '  it  was  yoa 
I  desired  to  see.  I  oring  yon  a 
letter,  which  I  was  told  to  place  in 
your  hands,  and  no  others.  Ah  I 
where  have  I  put  it  V 

'A  letter  for  me,  mam'seDet 
Why,  who  gave  you  it  f  I  asked,  in 
surprise,  whibt  Eophrasie  searched 
herpockets. 

*  Who  gave  me  it?  Ah,  that  I 
cannot  t^  monsieur.  It  was  a 
stranger  who  was  walking  up  and 
down  yonder  —  outside.  He  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  way  from  the 
street  of  the  Little  Apostle.  Ah, 
here  it  is.  Only  a  letter  to  ask 
alms  of  monsieur,  probably.  He 
had  a  wretched  siir,  and  looked 
like  a  sick  person,  this  stranger. 
From  his  dress  and  little  bundle^  I 
should  say,  monsieur,  he  was  a 
travelling  workman.  One  sees 
many  poor  folks  out  of  work  at 
this  season.  But  I  keep  monsieur 
waiting  whilst  I  chatter  hera' 

With  a  manner  that  would  have 
disgraced  no  drawin£[-room,  Mam'- 
selle Euphrasie  made  me  a  little 
salutation,  wished  me  good  morn- 
ing, and  left  me  to  the  pemsal  of 
the  letter  I  was  turning  over  with 
curiosity.  It  was  caretuUy  sealed 
up,  and  it  took  some  time  to  get  at 
its  contents.  For  the  first  moment 
they  surprised,  then  confused,  and 
then  alarmed  me.  The  letter  was 
written  in  En^^iah,  and  was  couched 
as  follows : — 

^The  promise  I  made,  I  fully  in- 
tended to  keep.  I  never  meant  to 
come  within  her  jpresence  any  more, 
nor  do  I  desire  it  now.  Tet  I  am 
back  again.  I  have  been  ill— well 
nigh  dead.  Ten  weeks  haye  I  lain 
on  a  hospital  bed.    I  rose  from  it 
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to  think  some  disaster  bad  taken 
place— that  he  had  been  det-ected 
aud  seized  by  the  authorities-^tbat 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  an  ixno- 
niiuious  exposure.  It  was  too  dark 
to  read  his  letter  now,  but  I  felt 
sure  I  had  not  mistaken  the  ren- 
dezvous. Still  there  were  other 
bridges  on  the  stream,  and  he 
might  be  waiting  for  me  higher 
up,  fearing  to  a])proach  so  near  the 
town.  I  resolved  to  proceed  further 
up  the  river  when  tne  moon  rose. 
To  and  fro  in  the  dark  I  wandered, 
with  ever-growing  anxiety,  waiting 
for  the  rising  of  the  mooa 

After  a  time  I  noticed  the  dark- 
ness diminishing  over  the  woods 
on  the  east.  There  came  grey 
streaks  of  light  in  the  clouds,  then 
widening  glimpses  of  a  hidden 
radiance,  and  at  length  the  moon 
sailed  up  in  silvery  splendour,  and 
the  river  and  plain  below  emerged 
from  the  night  I  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  off  up  the  stream, 
when  I  observed  two  figures  ap- 
proaching along  the  path  I  was 
about  to  take.  I  waited  till  they 
drew  nearer.  They  were  convers- 
ing. I  could  plainly  hear  tliek 
voices  in  the  silence.  In  the  ani- 
mated tones  of  one  of  the  speakers 
I  recognised  the  voice  of  Mptiste, 
the  mule-driver.  He  was  explain- 
ing, with  much  s^esticulation,  some 
occurrence  which  seemed  to  excite 
both  him  and  his  hearer  conside- 
rably. 

*  It  must  have  been  in  this  way. 
Mathieu,'  he  cried,  as  they  reached 
the  bridge  where  I  stood  leaning 
over  the  parapet ;  '  the  stream,  as 
thou  knowest,  is  swollen  by  the 
rains  of  last  week,  and  the  water 
higher  than  usual.  Thus  the  ford 
up  yonder  was  not  safe.  He,  being 
a  stranger,  probably,  and — ^ 

*  Good  evening,  Baptiste,'  I  in- 
terrupted, turning  round  and  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  the  mule-drivers 
shoulder-  'what  is  it  you  relate, 
may  I  asK  T 

*  All,  monsieur,  you  here !  Who 
would  have  thought  it?  Pardon 
me,  I  did  not  see  it  was  you,  mon- 
sieur. I  was  telling  Mathieu  here 
how — ' 

*  Yes,  I  heard. .  Pray  go  on.' 

'  Well,  then,  he  being  a  strangeTi 


pobablV{  to  these  parts,  did  not 
know  his  ground  (who  but  a 
stranger,  Mathieu.  would  ti^  it^  in 
the  winter?))  ana  attempting  to 
cross  the  ford  yonder  where  the  . 
current  runs  strong,  missed  his 
footing,  slipped  from  one  of  the 
big  stones,  and  fell  into  the  stream* 
There  is  my  opinion,  at  least  The 
poob  are  deep,  Mathieu,  and  the 
eddies  strong;  even  a  swimmer 
would  iiave  a  poor  chance  at  this 
season.' 

'  My  faith,  I  believe  thee,'  replied 
Mathieu;  'didn't  Jean  Biicot  lose 
bis  two  boys  yonder  last  winter, 
though  the  eldest  could  swim  like 
a  trout  f . 

'  Yes,  yes.  Stranger  or  not,  some 
poor  soul  has  been  drowned  up 
yonder,  that  is  certain,'  oonitimea' 
Baptiste.  '  His  stick— a  fine  piece 
of  oak— was  left  on  one  of  the 
stones ;  his  cap  had  floated  down 
to  the  first  bii4g»  (I  found  it 
clinging  to  the  net  that  han^ 
undsr  tlie  aich);  but  his  body  u 
\3j  this  time,  I  expect,  fiv  down 
tne  stream,  on  its  ir«y  to  the  big 
rivwyonder  in  the  j^lain.' 

'  Wnere  are  the  things  vou  speak 
of .  Baptiste-^the  cap  ana  stick  f  I 
asked,  with  difficulty  assuming  an 
indifference  I  did  not  fed.  'I 
should  like  to  see  them.'  . 

'Here  they  are.  monsieur.  I 
tied  them  up  with  the  fii^ot  of 
wood  here.  See.  it  is  a  fine  stick, 
and,  on  my  soul,  Tistif  like  the 
one  monsieur  used  to  osrry  on  faia 
strolls  to  the  woods  last  summer. 
Look  at  the  handle;  one  might 
almost  swear  it  was  yours,  mon- 
sieur.' 

I  looked  at  the  stick  in  the 
moonlight ;  it  vku  mim—4^^  com- 
panion of  many  a  ramble  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  recognised  it  in-* 
stantl^f;  and  as  I  beheld  it,  the 
suspicions  of  the  last  few  moments 
became  suddenly  confirmed.  I  had 
given  it  to  Lewis  Ha^e  the  night 
of  his  concealment  m  the  court- 
yard of  the  ch&teau.  There,  too, 
was  the  workman's  cap  (devised  by 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  out  of  my 
old  travelling  cap)  which  I  had 
placed  on  his  head  with  my  own 
nands  a  few  moments  before  his 
flight.    I  stood  r^guding  these 
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tilings  in  the  moonlight  in  silence. 
Had  the  wretched  man  whom  I 
was  awaiting  met  his  doom  alre«ady  ? 
Had  he  been  accidentally  drowncKi, 
as  Baptistc  suggested,  or  had  some 
sudden  desire  to  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  existence  seized  him  to- 
night, and  the  fast-flowing  stream, 
with  its  deep  pools,  furnished  a 
ready  means?  I  shuddered  as  I 
looked  down  upon  the  waters 
running  swiftly  past  me.     • 

*  Biiptiste,  it  is  probably  as  you 
say.  Some  stranger  has  met  his 
death  not  many  hours  ago  in  the 
stream  beside  us.  You  found  this 
cap  at  the  bridge  yonder )  Let  us 
go  back  and  mount  the  stream  up 
as  far  as  the  ford.  It  is  full  moon, 
and  will  be  light  as  day  soon.  We 
may  find  some  further  traces  of 
this  drowned  man.' 

'  As  you  like,  monsieur.  I  am 
at  your  service.* 

Baptistc  bade  good  night  to  liis 
friend  Mathieu,  and  we  set  off  up 
the  stream  at  once.  We  hastened 
alon^  in  silence.  The  absence  of 
Lewis  Hague  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  with  the  discovery  matle 
by  Haptistc,  seemed  to  point  but 
to  one  conclusion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  he  mi^^Iit  have 
only  thrown  away  these  thinjRs,  and 
luive  had  reasons  for  t;iking  to 
Buddcn  flight,  or  for  concealing 
himself  for  a  few  hours;  but  the 
spot  in  which  the  cap  and  stick 
had  been  discovere<l  scarcely 
favoured  this  suppositit)n.  ^ly 
first  susjiicions  seemed  the  more 
correct. 

At  length  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  stream  grew  narr«»wer 
and  the  waters  n<»isior.  Lar;?o 
black  rocks  frowne<l  tm  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  hu;xe  stones  peered 
out  of  the  river.  It  was  the  ftrnl, 
now  imi)raetieable,  but,  in  the 
summer  niontiis,  often  capable  o( 
being  traversed  on  foot.  A  bridge 
had  stotxl  there  formerly,  but  tlio 
winter  fliMMls  had  h  »n;:  si  nee  carried 
it  away,  and  nothin;r  leiiiaiiUMl  <if 
it  but  a  few  great  stones  scattere«l 
around.  A  dexterous  <]iiiibor 
might  perhaps  have  inana;;ed,  even 
now,  t«)  cross  the  river  i>y  aitl  <»f 
the  rocks  and  stones  that  jutted 


out  of  the  stream,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  perilous  ta^k.  The 
waters  foamed  menaciiiglv  around, 
and  there  were  eddies  and  currents 
further  down  that  told  of  deep 
holes.  No  traces  could  we  die- 
cover  of  the  drowned  man.  We 
searched  as  well  as  we  could  along 
the  bank  and  amongst  the  rocks; 
but  the  moonlight  showed  ns 
nothing  but  the  black  rushing 
water  streaked  here  and  there  with 
foam,  and  tiie  weed-covered  stones 
we  stood  upon.  I  was  just  aboot 
to  give  up  tiie  search,  when,  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  big  boulders  thst 
advanced  into  the  stream,  I  beheld 
in  the  moonlight  something  white 
lying  amongst  the  weeds  on  aa 
a<]jacent  stone.  With  some  little 
difficulty,  I  managed  to  reach  it 
by  the  aid  of  my  stick.  It  was  a 
cambric  liandkerchief,  nigged  and 
torn,  but  of  delicate  texture  and 
oniainented  with  lace;  such  an 
one,  indeed,  as  that  MademoiseUi 
Victorine  had  torn  up  for  a  ban- 
dage for  the  wounded  man  the 
ni;jrht  we  s])ent  in  the  courlyaidi 
and  the  idea  occurred  ti>  me  as  I 
looked  at  it.  1  held  it  up  in  the 
clear  moonlight  to  examine  it 
more  closely,  and  detected  em- 
bmideretl  in  one  comer  the  initials 
\,  de  L.  It  was  the  very  hand- 
kerchief which  Victorine  had  used 
to  staunch  the  wound  on  Lewis 
Hague's  temple.  I  had  found 
enough. 

*  Let  us  go  home,  Baptiste/  sud 
I,  gazing  down  at  a  pool  on  whiA 
the  mo<m  threw  the  shadow  of  m 
neighbouring  rock  and  made  of  il 
a  well  of  blackness ;  '  let  us  go 
home.' 

The  place  had  suddenly  grown 
terrible  to  me. 

'Av,  monsieur,  it  is  of  no  wm 
search  in;:  more.  Either  the  bodj 
lies  at  the  Ixjttom  of  one  of  thm 
])ooIs  further  d^twn  (deep  enough 
some  of  them,  they  say,  to  cuTvr 
the  tower  of  St.  Kticnne  from  hmm 
to  pinnacle,  or  else  it  is  drifting 
away  vtnider  miles  and  miles  awi^ 

And  ]kipti>te  pointotl  to  tm 
plain  below  us  lying  vast  and  dins 
in  the  mooiili;.'ht,  as  wo  turned  < 
steps  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

NEW    YEAB'S    day. 

After  some  consideratioo,  I  de* 
termined  to  wait  a  few  days  to  see 
if  further  evidence  oi  Lewis 
Hague's  death  transpired^  before  I 
communicated  my  suspicions  % 
Mrs.  Rutter.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  might 
still  be  living,  and  might  reappear 
at  anv  moment,  to  add  to  existing 
complications.  Should  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  during  the  next  ten 
days,  I  would  then  open  my  lips  to 
Mrs.  Rutter,  but  not  until 

Another  week  passed  away,  dnd 
the  New  Year  had  come.  The  day 
broke  brightly,  and  the  winters 
sun  gladdened  the  birth  of  the 
ear,  as  it  shone  on  the  plains  be- 
ow  and  the  mountain  heights 
behind,  whitened  with  the  first  fall 
of  snow.  Friends  called  to  wish 
us  la  bonne  annee,  and  left  their 
etrennes  behind  them  with  graces 
of  speech  and  manner  that  put  our 
English  bluntness  in  bestowing 
gifts  to  shame.  Victorine  haa 
something  for  every  one  in  the 
house— notably,  a  shawl  of  her  own 
working  for  Mrs.  Rutter,  and  a 
curious  toy  for  me,  which  invited 
you  to  open  it  and  then  trapped 
your  finger  for  your  pains,  disclos- 
ing the  word  *  fieware'  before  your 
astonished  eyes. 

But  the  event  of  the  morning 
was  the  marriage  jfSie  of  Baptiste 
and  Euphrasie,  which  came  off  in 
the  church  of  St.  Etienne,  with  pio- 
turesque  effects,  before  a  goodly 
throng  of  friends  and  neighoours. 
Thanks  to  Mrs.  Rutter's  generosity, 
the  nuptials  of  the  young  couple 
had  been  hastened  some  months; 
and  when  Rai)tiste  and  his  bride 
quitted  the  church,  they  repair^ 
to  a  neighbouring  restaurant,  where 
a  wedding  feast  had  been  provided 
by  the  family  at  the  chateau.  The 
pretty  looks  and  modest  manners 
of  the  young  sempstress,  as  she 
curtsied  to  our  party  on  her  way 
out  of  church,  and  the  happy  face 
of  the  handsome  mule-driver,  who 
led  his  i)oor  idiot  brother  by  the 
hand,  blinking  in  the  sunshine, 
were  things  pleasant  to  witness. 
My  friends,  returned. home  amidst 
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a  small  ovation  from  the  bridal 
party,  decidedly  the  most  popular 
people  in  St  Barbe. 

Tne  c^emony  over,  I  a4Joiinied 
to  a  little  caf 6  on  the  Place,  where 
I  and  Butter  occasionally  spent  an 
hour  over  the  French  newspapen^ 
I  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  journal  of  the  dhxxrtemmtj 
when  a  paragraph  caught  my  eye 
that  instantly  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  announcement 
stating  that  the  body  of  a  man. 
dressed  in  working  clothes,  had 
been  discovered  some  days  ago  in 
the  little  river  that  joins  the  Allier 
some  miles  below  Su  Barbe.  Whe- 
thjsr  the  person  had  met  his  death 
by  accident  or  had  committed  sui* 
eide,  it  was  impossible  to  decide, 
wrote  the  journalist  There  was  a 
wound  on  one  of  the  temples  of 
the  deceased,  but  it  did  not  appear 
a  recent  one;  neither  had  his 
pockets,  which  contained  money, 
been  rifled.     The  body  had  beeai 

conveyed  to  M ^  tiie  nearest 

town,  and  was  lying  at  the  Maine, 
where  it  awaited  identificatiou. 

Little  doubting  who  it  was  thus 
described,  I  immediately  resolved 

to  go  over  to  M without  delay. 

I  penned  a  hastor  note  to  Jitter, 
telling  him  that  I  should  nrobably 
be  ateent  all  dav,  despatched  it  to 
^  Uie  ch&teau,  ana  started  out  at  once 
in  search  of  a  conveyance.  As  I 
passed  the  bureau  on  the  Place,  the 
diligence,  standing  thero,  was  just 
about  to  start  On  inquiry,  I  found 

that  it  went  through  M- ,  and 

that  I  should  arrive  there  in  three 
or  four  hours.  I  mounted  to  the 
banquette,  and  the  next  minute  we 
were  jingling  and  Jolting  over  the 
rough  pavement  of  St  Burba 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  reached  M— ^-,  and  Ihe  ahort 
winter's  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose. 
I  made  my  way  up  to  the  Mairieto 
pursue  my  inquiries,  but  was  dis- 
concerted at  the  information  tiu^ 
met  me  there.  No  one  having  apr. 
peared  to  identify  the  drowned 
man  within  the  time  appointed,  he 
had  been  buried  that  day  by  order 
of  the  authorities.  Upon  explain- 
ing the  object  of  my  visit  X  was 
permitted  to  inspect  the  clotfaing 
of  the.  deceasedi  and  ihe  artidet 
3B 
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found  upon  his  person.  Upon  a 
wooden  bench,  in  a  dimly-lighted 
whitewashed  h)bby,  where  a  couple 
of  gendarmes  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
sat  playing  dominoes  over  a  l>ottle 
of  red  wine,  lay  the  dead  man's 
clothes.  I  immediately  recognised 
them  as  the  same  that  I  had  myself 
selected  from  our  theatrical  ward- 
robe for  Lewis  Hague's  disguise. 
There  were  the  workman's  blouse, 
the  dark-blue  linen  trousers,  and 
the  leathern  belt  whicli  Itutterhad 
worn  as  the  young  Puritan  soldier 
in  the  ])lay.  Moreover,  in  one  of 
the  pockets  wjis  a  fragment  of  a 
letter,  written  in  English.  It  waa 
scarcely  legible  from  immersion  in 
the  water,  but  it  was  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  note  1  had  re- 
ceived ;  anil  1  coidd  make  out  fmm 
it  that  Lewis  Hague  had,  a  few 
houi-s  before  his  death,  commenced 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kutter,  which  he 
ha<l  never  tinishetL  It  contained 
only  a  few  wild  words, 

Ihus,  then,  had  this  ignoble, 
misused  life  termimited.  Un- 
churned,  unknown,  with  the  siia- 
dow  of  suicide  hanging  over  it,  the 
dead  body  of  Lewis  Hague  had 
found  a  bier  on  the  rough  wine- 
splashetl  table  where  gendarmes 
ciiroused,  its  last  otiices  performed 
by  careless  hands,  its  grave  dug  in 
a  neglected  corner  of  a  foreign 
cemetery. 

I  iiastened  from  the  spot,  and  in 
another  iialf  hour  w;is  on  my  way 
back  to  St.  IJju-be.  When  I  reached 
lnune  it  was  nearly  miilnight.  The 
friends  who  had  bocn  spending  the 
evening  at  the  chateau  were  just 
tjiking  their  ilepartiire.  I  entered 
the  house  by  a  side  door,  and 
])as.sed  (piietly  to  niv  own  nM>m.  As 
soon  jis  1  iiati  heard  the  hall  d«M)rs 
closftl  <in  the  guests,  1  wn>te  a  few 
lines  in  pencil,  ami  gave  it  to  a 
servant  to  deliver  to  .Mrs.  Kutter. 
It  was  to  re<iuest  that  siie  would 
let  me  liave  an  interview  with  her 
uK)ne  that  night. 

1  waited  until  1  had  heanl  the 
family  retire,  and  then  deseen«led 
to  the  fuiintL  Mrs.  IJuiier  was 
Atamlim;  waiting  for  nie  by  the 
lireplaee. 

'  NVliat  is  it,  Mr.  Hamilton  Y  she 
asked,  immediately,  with  au  air  uf 


anxiety.  I  disclosed  to  her  all  that 
had  occuiTed  since  I  received  the 
letter  on  Christmas-day.  Siie  heard 
me  to  the  end  with  absorbed  at- 
tention. 

*  Dead !'  she  ejaculated,  when  I 
had  done.  'Lewis  Hague  dead." 
iihe  looked  shocked  at  the  annouuce> 
nient,  and  stooil  for  some  mi>- 
ments  regiirding  me  with  a  serious 
face. 

'You  don't  know  whether — 
whether  he  met  his  death  by  his 
own  hand  or  by  accident  f  hhe 
asked,  after  a  {Kiuse. 

1  re]>lied  that  it  must  ever  be 
leff  to  coigecture,  but  that  I  in- 
ferred the  latter  from  all  that  had 
occurred. 

*This  is  very  dreadful,  Mr 
Hamilton.  But  I  have  often  feared 
some  such  end  as  thiSb  It  is  a 
wretched  tenni nation  to  a  wretched 
life.' 

Mrs.  T^utter  was  silent  again,  and 
stood  hioking  down  at  the  wood 
lire  on  the  hearth  musingly.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  she  Mioold 
feel  shocketl  at  what  she  had  just 
heard ;  neither  was  it  uniiatunl 
that  ere  long  a  sigh  should  e«cap« 
her  that  seemed  to  exprew  relic£ 
h>he  l(N)ked  up  at  me  and  said  — 

*  When  I  reealwhat  this  man  onoa 
was,  anil  picture  to  myself  what 
his  life  ought  t(»  have  beeu«  tliis 
end  seems  very  terrible.  It  i.n  tlie 
more  so,  as  1  i-tinnot  conceal  from 
myself  that  I  hear  of  his  death 
with  a  feeling  of— of  relief.  He 
has  raused  me  O^i  much  miaery  fur 
it  in  be  otherwise.' 

Mrs.  Kutter  siit  down  in  the  ann- 
cliair  by  the  tire,  and,  with  her 
heail  resting  on  her  hand,  gaaed 
ponder ingly  on  the  smoulderiiig 
embers  on  the  hciirth.  8he  i^ 
niained  thus  for  stmie  minutes  ia 
dee]  I  th«  tuglit.  There  was  evidentlj 
MiMie  gnive  ileUite  going  «in  in  her 
niiiiil,  fnun  the  anxious,  irreindote 
e.\pres>inn  of  her  face.  SIiv  nuMsd 
her  head  after  a  time,  and  aaid( 
in  a  tirm.  deci<led  voice 

*Mr.  Hannlti>n.  I  ha%'e  resolved 
what  to  do.  What  yt*u  have  joit 
t'llil  me  lessens,  iKTliaps,  the  dangw 
oi*  my  po>itii>n,  out  1  shall  feel  bo 
happier  than  bef«ire.  It  is  tffve 
that  1  have  no  longer  anything  to 
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fear  from  this  quarter,  but  my 
secret  will  weigh  upon  me  heavily 
as  ever.  My  mind  is  now  made 
up.  You  shall  write  to  your  father, 
tell  hiui  everything,  and  ask  him 
to  advise  me.  By  his  decision  I 
will  abide,  whatever  it  may  be.  If 
it  be  necessary,  this  bitter  secret  I 
have  so  long  striven  to  hide,  shall 
go  forth  to  the  world.  I  can  bear 
no  longer  these  doubts  and  scruples. 
I  am  living  a  lie,  and  everytning 
seems  false  and  wrong  around  me. 
It  is  strange,  but  now  that  I  hold 
tliis  secret  alone,  I  feel  the  obligation 
to  disclose  it  more  strongly  than  I 
did  when  it  was  shared  with  an- 
other. Yes,  your  father  shall  know 
everything,  Mr.  Hamilton,  He  is 
a  good  and  wise  man,  and  will 
couasel  me  aright.' 

I  assured  Mrs.  Rutter  that  I 
heard  her  decision  with  true  satis- 
faction—that many  a  time  I  had 
been  on  the  point  of  advising  her 
to  consult  ray  father,  and  that  I 
longed  to  ask  her  permission  to  do 
so  the  hour  when  she  first  confided 
her  secret  to  me.  Although  Lewis 
Hague  was  dead,  and  the  fear  of 
exposure  from  that  quarter  at  an 
end,  I  could  not  liide  from  myself 
that  chance  circumstances  might 
any  day  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
everythmg  that  Mrs.  Rutter  desired 
to  conceal.  There  was  no  security 
in  her  present  i>osition.  Gladly, 
then,  did  I  undertake  to  disclose 
to  my  father  the  secret  that  had 
been  confided  to  me.  That  very 
night,  I  wrote  home  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
concerning  Mrs,  Rutter's  painful 
history. 

The  next  day  I  disclosed  to 
Rutter  the  death  of  Lewis  Hague, 
and  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
week.  Mrs.  Rutter  had  requested 
me  to  do  so,  to  spare  her  the  pain 
of  alluding  to  the  subject  to  her 
son.  We  were  walking  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  had  turned 
into  the  cemetery  to  take  shelter, 
imder  a  large  cedar  near  the  gate, 
from  a  storm  of  rain  that  had  come 
down  suddenly.  Rutter  could  nut 
conceal  that  he  heard  the  news 
with  relief.  But  he  seemed  more 
inditferent  to  it,  I  thought,  than  he 
would  have  been  a  few  months  ago. 


*  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hear  of 
any  human  being's  death  with 
satisfaction,'  he  remarked ;  *  but  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  to  pretend  I 
don't  feel  a  weight  oflF  my  mind  in 
knowing  this  man  cannot  injure  or 
annoy  us  further.  Probably  my 
mother  may  now  be  able  to  tell  me 
the  secret  of  his  influence  over  her. 
She  will  do  so,  if  she  can — ^that  I 
know.' 

*Ye8;  but  I  would  not  as  yet 
mention  the  subject,'  I  replied,  un- 
easily. *  It  is  too  near,  and  is  evi- 
dently painful  to  her.' 

*Well,  after  all,  I  don't  much 
care  if  I  never  hear  his  name  again,' 
returned  Rutter.  *  He  was  a  sorry 
scoundrel,  this  Wilson,  or  Hague, 
and  oblivion  is  the  best  for  his 
deeds,  I  have  no  doubt.  His  name 
stirs  up  bitter  feelings  ;  but  he  is 
a  dead  man  now,  and  it's  always 
ill  work  recalling  a  dead  man's 
sins,  especially  when  standing 
amongst  dead  men's  graves.' 

Rutter  looked  out  through  the 
rain  from  under  the  black  boughs 
of  the  cedar,  with  a  sombre  face  as 
he  spoke.  We  stood  in  silence  for 
some  time  listening  to  the  drops 
falling  heavily  through  the  tree. 
Ere  long  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
afternoon  sun  gleamed  out  wanly 
below  us  on  the  horizon.  Rutter, 
with  his  back  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  was  gazing  at  the  watery 
radiance  in  the  west  with  the 
same  sombre  look  upon  his  &ce. 
We  were  about  to  depart,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and 
said, 

'  Some  men  seem  all  bad,  others 
all  good,  or  nearly  so.  Your  father 
and  Lewis  Hague,  for  example.  And 
yet  I  suppose  that  there  are  specks 
on  the  former's  virtues,  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  that  even  th« 
blackness  of  the  latter's  character 
is  not  unrelieved  by  some  gleams 
of  light.  There  may  be  extenu- 
ating circumstances  about  the 
wickedness  even  of  a  Lewis 
Hague,  (though  I  confess  I  am  not 
aware  of  any),  and  there  may  be 
flaws,  we  know,  in  the  character  of 
a  St.  Paul.  Ay,'  he  went  on,  medi- 
tatively, after  a  momentary  pause, 
*  it's  only  a  difference  of  aegree,  I 
suppose.    We  are  all  erring,  stum- 
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bling  men  and  women,  and  when  the  sunset,  there  was  a  sad  but 

our  good  angels  would  draw  us  half  sarcastic  smile  upon  his  fiiee, 

upwards,  we  beat  them  off  and  and  his  voice  sounded  as  thou^ 

cling  to  this  miry  earth  of  ours,  he  mocked  himself, 

like  bats  to  ruined  walls.     Are  I  can  still  see  him  standing  there, 

there  angels,  by  the  way,  good  or  with  the  golden  daylight  shining 

bad  1    Have  I  one  ever  at  my  side,  on  his  face  and  fi^re,  hot  with 

I  wonder  ?*  darkness   and  coming  night    im- 

And  as  he  spoke   and   looked  Ticnding  in  the  black  Doughs  ovcr- 

across  the  grave  moundss  towards  nead« 


DECEMBER'S  JEWELS. 

I. 
/^FT  she  weavcth  garlands  rare, 
^  Strings  of  opals  for  her  hair. 
Opals  of  prismatic  light, 
Si)arkling  in  the  snow-drift  bright : 

II. 
Icicles  she  stringcth  too 
On  the  churchyard  boughs  of  yew. 
Diamonds  of  Nature's  gems, 
Tit  for  monarchs'  diadems ! 

III. 
Necklace  she  of  sapphires  fair. 
Glittering  in  the  frosty  air ; 
Pendant  earrings  hanging  low. 
Pearls  from  off  the  mistletoe. 

IV. 

Bracelets  of  bright  chrj'solite, 
Diamond-clas])ed  with  studs  of  light. 
Hanging  from  the  sapIeRs  tree, 
Master-work  of  jewellery. 

V. 

Emeralds  in  her  girdle  shine, 
Ivy  loaves  that  round  her  twine; 
Buby  circU't  round  her  brow, 
Gathered  from  the  holly-bough. 

VI. 

Jewel?*  sweet,  jewels  bright. 
Sparkling  in  DtHvniber  light; 
JewrU  pn'cious,  jewels  rare. 
Waving  in  DecenilnT  air! 

VII. 

^Ii>nth  of  our  llwleenn-r's  birth,— 
(Irealest  festival  of  earth. — 
Onee  moie  welcome,  Christ  MiaA-lide, 
Winter  divks  thee  ju»  a  bride ! 

ASTLEY  11.  UaLDWIK. 
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PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  CHJJRCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


■piR  DOLLINGER,  in  the  verv 
-^  able  and  entertainin^g^  work 
which  he  has  lately  published  in 
justification  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope,  has  given  a 
lively  sketch  of  tne  Church  of 
England.  It  will  astonish  most 
English  readers  to  find  a  Bavarian 
Ultramontane  know  so  much 
about  us.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  an  Englishman  to  tell 
Dr.  Dollinger  more  about  the  Eng- 
lish church  than  he  knows  already. 
He  is  acquainted  with  its  history. 
its  theory,  or  want  of  theory,  ana 
its  present  position.  He  knows 
how  well  it  suits  the  upper  classes 
of  England,  and  he  understands 
why  it  does  so.  He  does  justice 
to  the  dignity  and  leammg  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
honesty  and  good  chanM^r  of  the 
lower.  He  gives,  in  short,  a  v^ 
fair  and  accurate  account  of  vL 
But  as  a  whole,  it  fiUs  him  with 
amusement  and  wonder,  no  less 
than  with  respect.  It  is,  as  he 
emphatically  declares,  'a  church 
of  deportment,'  Eveiythinff  is  so 
respectable,  so  comfortable,  so 
cheering  about  it.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  consistency  in  it.  Its 
articles,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
are  Calvinistic,  and  its  liturgy 
Catholic.  But  the  English  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  truth 
or  the  consistency  of  their  theology. 
They  do  not  even  pretend  to  have 
any  standard  of  truth.  If  an  eccle- 
siastic is  accused  of  heresy,  he  is 
not  tried  by  judges  who  pro- 
nounce on  the  truth  or  falsily  of 
his  opinions,  but  by  lawyers,  who 
try  simply  to  ascertain  whether 
what  he  says  is  in  accordance  with 
certain  legal  documents.  Yet  the 
English  do  not  mind  this,  because 
the  general  result  suits  them. 
They  do  not  seem  even  to  see  what, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Continental  Catho- 
lic, is  so  grotesque,  the  oddity  of  a 
church  which  is  avowedly  insular. 
The  English,  as  Dollinger  puts 
it,  are  quite  content,  and  even 
proud  to  have  a  church  and  a 
theology  which  will  not  do  for  any 
other  people.  A  church  that  is  a 
church  of  deportment^  and  does  not 


even  aim  at  theological  troth,  is 
necessarily,  as  this  firiendly  Ger- 
man thinks,  a  very  frail  and  tem- 
porary institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  lately  pro- 
nounce by  a  competent  authority 
to  have  no  doctrine  at  all  on  many 
points  which  a  large  section  of  its 
members  think  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, and  to  allow  a  latitude 
which  those  members  consider  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  all  their  be- 
liel  The  modem  criticism  of  the 
Bible  does  undoubtedly  alter,  if 
not  the  belief  {  at  least  the  mode 
of  believing,  m  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  men ;  and  Doctor 
Lushington  has  decided  that  a 
diergyman  may  carry  Biblical  criti- 
cism to  the  -utmost  lengths,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  contradict  cer- 
tain propositions  contained  in  the 
text  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  other  legal  documents.  It  has 
hardly  as  yet  been  realised,  we 
believe,  how  very  many  things  i^ 
man  may  say  under  the  shelter  of 
this  judgment,  which  the  ordinary 
half-educated  members  of  the 
church  would  consider  as  dam- 
nable doctrines  and  positions  as 
were  ever  started.  Tnese  people 
may  reasonably  wonder  what  is  to 
became  of  a  church  in  which  such 
horrible  things  may  be  said  and 
taught  by  its  ministers.  A  very 
different  set  of  people  are  also  kd 
to  the  same  speculation  by  this 
judgment,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
controversy  which  this  judgment 
has  in  some  degree  determined* 
They  believ^  and  assert^  that  it  is 
impossible  for  honest  dorffymen 
to  stop  where  they  lure,  and  that 
biblical  criticism  which  has  led 
them  to  go  round  the  articles,  must 
in  time  carry  them  straight  throogih 
those  fences  of  orthodoxy.  It  is 
impossible,  they  argucL  that  the 
church  can  go  on  much  longer  as 
it  is,  for  it  is  incredible  that  men 
who  are  at  once  edncated  and 
honest  should  stay  in  its  minirtry. 

We  turn,  however,  to  the  facts 
that  face  us  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  newsnimers,  and  to  the  eorrent 
histoiy  (Nt  the  church  in  its  prs6» 
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tical  and  external  aspects,  and  we 
find  that  this  tottering  church  has 
a  very  solid  look.  Lord  Stanley, 
who  is  by  no  meiins  a  fanatical 
churchman,  lately  took  occasion 
to  express  an  o])inion  tliat  the 
Church  wjis  nevei*  stronger  than  it 
is  now,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason 
to  suppose  its  position  would  be 
altered  in  any  generation  with 
which  any  one  now  living  can  have 
anythuig  to  do.  We  wiUk  in  the 
town  and  the  country,  and  at  every 
corner,  or  in  every  village,  we  see 
a  new  church  rising  or  an  old  one 
repaired  and  decorated.  We  keep 
sending  out  more  and  more  bishops 
and  missions  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Dissent  is  declining,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  any  other 
reiison  but  habit  and  family  tradi- 
tion for  beinr^  anything  but  a 
churchman.  The  clergy  of  this 
generation  are  not(>rit>usly  a  great 
improvemont  on  the  clergy  of  the 
last.  They  work  harder  auil  live 
better.  Ihe  money  marki't  also 
pronounces  the  church  siifo,  and 
the  value  of  livings  ratlitT  in- 
creiuses  than  diminishes.  The 
church  has  also  been  able  latelv  to 
make  a  disitlay  of  strength  in  Par- 
liament. The  old  nuiiority  a<;ain.st 
church-rates  has  fadi'd  away.  The 
House   of   Commons    iledincs   to 

1)ermit  a  clergyman  to  cam  his 
^rCfid  in  another  calling.  The  pro- 
])osal8  of  people  like  Lord  Kbury, 
t  >  makr  tiny  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
are  snutfed  out  with  the  grwiti'st 
contem]>t.  I^toking  at  all  these 
things,  wc  might  be  inclinetl  t«)  siiy 
that  tlu*  church  just  now  is  not 
only  very  strong,  but  that  its 
strength  is  of  the  kind  whi».h  is 
apt  to  j»nMluoe  arrogance  and  hanl- 
noss  in  thf  less  genen»us  nuMnbers 
of  a  successful  jiarty  <ir  institution. 
We  propose  to  disruss  as  brii-tly 
as  iH)sMblf,  and  with  as  little  refe- 
rence to  theoltjgy  iLH  may  be,  some 
of  the  causes  wliirh  i»roduce  this 
^t^ange  uni^-n  <»f  apj>arent  weak- 
ness iin<l  a^iparent  strength  in  the 
Church  <»f  hnglan<!. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Kn;:lish 
Churrh  is  eminently  Kujiilish,  and 
that  is  a  great  reas.ui  for  its  having 
a  strong  hold  mi  Knglishmen.  It 
is  nut  only  that  it  kus  been  iuti« 


mately  bound  up  with  all  the 
actions  of  tiie  English  nation  dar- 
ing all  the  time  tliat  has  a  di^ttinct 
])lace  in  our  traditions  or  recitUec- 
tions,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  a 
general  way  of  thinking  which 
exists  among  us,  and  which,  pro- 
bably l>ecause  it  d»>es  exist,  we 
have  leanit  to  think  something 
eminentlv  and  permanently  na- 
tional We  do  not  think  things 
out.  There  is  a  ffreat  deal  to  be 
said  for  thinking  things  out,  and  a 
l^reat  deal  to  be  said  for  not  think- 
ing them  out.  The  Continental 
nations  that  pretend  to  think  at 
all,  can  see  no  use  in  thought 
which  confessedly  is  more  limited 
than  it  need  be.  If  you  do  nut 
think  in  order  to  arnve  at  true 
thoughts,  why,  they  ask.  do  yoa 
take  the  trouble  to  think  at  alll 
We  reply,  that  life  iin|N).ses  a  great 
many  practical  limitations  on  all 
thought,  and  we  had  l>ctter  acce|it 
the  facts  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  What  is  called  thinking  a 
thing  out,  means  often  nothing 
m(»re  than  a  pursuance  of  one  line 
of  thou;;ht,  artificially  abstracted 
from  all  other  lines  of  thought. 
But  the  outer  world  doen  not 
corresj)ond  to  this  artificial  ab- 
straction. It  presents  endless 
subjects  of  thought  cutting  into 
each  other,  and  if  we  realise 
that  this  is  S4>,  and  trust  to  expe- 
rience, or  instinct,  or  common 
sense,  or  wliatuver  else  we  coiimve 
to  be  the  ])ractieal  guiding  iK>wer 
of  man  in  stK'iety,  we  are  leil  ta 
conelusions  wlueh  are  untrue,  to 
far  as  they  deiiart  from  the  re^iiihe 
of  all  pursuance  of  one  line  of 
thought  art iticiidly  abstracted,  bal 
is  true  in  s«i  far  as  it  kveyts  in  tolo> 
rable  harmony  with  many  c«iUTerg- 
ing  or  conflicting  lines  of  thou^hk 
This  way  «)f  hK>king  at  thu^ 
takes  many  curious  sha|»es;  and 
anmng  others  is  that  of  si^.ikiiig 
of  many  i>f  the  things  wliich  ve 
nii»t  cherish  as  lieing  at  once 
general  in  their  theorv,  an«l  ytt 
soeeially  ainl  inten>e]y  l-Insluh. 
We  believe  in  Constilutitnial  Go- 
vernment as  a  general  thetinr,  and 
think  other  nations  very  fioluh 
not  to  have  Constitutions^  Bal 
wc  aUo  think  that    the   F«ig>i«H 
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Constitution  is  the  only  one  worth 
meutioning,  and  that  it  belongs 
exclusively  to  England.  In  the 
same  way  the  English  Church,  al- 
though we  know  it  to  be  purely 
insular,  satisfies  in  a  rough  way 
our  general  theories  of  what  a 
church  should  be.  We  think  that 
it  answers  as  many  of  the  aims  of 
a  church,  and  gives  some  sort  of  a 
reply  to  as  many  pertinent  ques- 
tions as  we  can  reasonably  expect 
it  to  do^  and  as  the  sphere  in 
which  this  is  done  is  England,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  it  should  have 
a  strong  national  tinge. 

But  it  is  part  of  our  way  of 
thinking,  and  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial part,  that  there  should  be  a 
large  amount  in  what  we  accept 
which  we  hold  to  be  absolutely 
true.  Foreigners  often  think  our 
comi)roini3es  hollow,  and  our  love 
of  truth  a  mere  siiam.  But  we 
know  and  feel  them  to  be  wrong, 
because  we  feel  that  there  is  always 
a  basis  of  truth  in  what  we  believe, 
which  lies  beyond  doubt  and  com- 
promise. The  Church  of  England 
satisfies  this  want.  It  offers  some- 
thing which  is  the  object  of  definite 
belief.  What  is  this  kernel  of  belief 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  But 
we  feel  that  it  is  there.  Men  may 
be  very  good  men,  and  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  and  comfort  from 
Christianity,  who  do  not  think  that 
anything  definite  and  historical 
need  be  associated  with  it.  But 
the  great  maiority  of  Christians 
not  only  think  that  there  must  be 
a  definite  and  historical  chstracter 
given  to  Christianity,  or  the  reli- 
gion ceases  to  be  itself ;  but  they 
assert  that  their  own  personal  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  all  they  can 
collect  of  the  general  experience 
of  the  Christian  Church,  proves 
that  the  definite  and  historical 
character  of  Christianity  gives  it 
its  power  over  the  conscience.  The 
English  Church  does  give  the 
nation  something  like  definite  doc- 
trine, although  to  some  extent  in  a 
confused  and  contradictory  way. 
And  it  ought  to  be  added^  that 
there  is  a  more  profound  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's teaching  than  is  implied  in 
the  general  acceptance  oi  some- 


thing definite  and  liirtoricaL  It 
ought  to  be  imdentood  that  the 
most  thinking,  the  best  read,  the 
most  honest  dorgymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  really  think 
that  the  common  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom is  essentially  and  histori- 
cally true.  They  do  not,  perhaps, 
feel  able  or  inclined  to  say  how  far 
or  in  what  way  this  is  so.  But  the 
end  of  thought— of  honest,  deli- 
berate, scrupulous  thought— to 
them  has  been  the  conviction  that 
the  truth  of  common  orthodox 
Christianity  is  as  true  as  any  truth 
of  the  sort  can  be  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be.  This  we  regard  as 
the  real  ultimate  rock  on  which 
the  Church  of  En^dand  stands  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  this  that 
prevents  educatied  laymen  thinking 
the  whole  thing  hollow.  They  are 
aware  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  many  artificial  props,  but  this 
to  them  IS  the  main  buttress.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  formal  proof 
of  this.  Men  can  only  refer  to 
what  they  know  of  their  own 
friends  and  of  the  friends  of  those 
whom  they  trust :  and  it  is  because 
they  find  that  the  wisest  and  best 
and  most  studious  thinkers  over 
theology  in  ^igland  find  no  tmth 
so  true  as  the  truth  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  that  there  is  a  basis- 
of  sincerity  in  the  seneral  endea- 
vonrof  the  educated  laity  to  keep 
the  Cnurch  up. 

Then  the  Church,  as  Dr.  D(>1- 
linger  observes,  suits  the  upper 
classes  in  many  ways.  Besting  on 
the  conviction  that  at  the  bottom 
there  is  somethine  in  the  Church 
which  answers  to  the  belief  of  wise 
and  learned  men,  and  seeing  that 
compromise  in  thought  has  a  laige 
practical  justification,  the  ordinary 
E^liih  liftynuui  goes  cheerfully  to 
service,  and  gladlyuses  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  to  hallow  the  great 
epochs  of  family  life.  Bapdsm. 
marriages,  and  frmerals  are  all 
treatecTin  a  way  by  the  English 
Church  that  exactly  Ms  in  with 
English  notions  of  taste.  Thm  is 
decorum,  there  is  a  little  spiritual 
excitement  carefully  limited  by  the 
reiqpectabilities  of  this  world,  there 
IB  something  at  once  social  and 
aolmni  and  diere  is  tiiat  mixtare 
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of  a  little  very  intelligible  poetry 
with  a  massive  substratum  of  prose 
that  is  so  dear  to  the  Englishman 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The 
collegiate  and  catheilral  services 
arc  also  a  great  source  of  pride  and 

f)leasure  to  most  Englishmen  fami- 
iar  with  them.  There  is  not  much 
spiritual  ecstasy  about  those  choral 
services.  Bat  in  their  hearts  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  nnich  believe  iji 
spiritual  ecstasy.  Tiiey  see  that  it 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ix'sult 
of  weak  nerves  and  weak  thought, 
and  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  determine  how  in  the  tenth  case 
this  ecst^isy  came  to  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  stiiutly  cha- 
racters which  they  hope  to  imitate 
while  remaining  within  the  region 
of  C(mimon  sense. 

The  clergy  have  also  a  great  hold 
on  the  c<m»try.  Tlieoretiejdly  the 
practice  of  jmtting  no  livings  to 
sale  seems  absurd.  That  money 
can  purchase  the  right  to  have  a 
cure  of  souls,  ami  tliat  a  Jew  may 
aj)^>oint  a  Pr«>testaiil  Christian  to  a 
living,  but  that  a  lioman  Catholic 
cannot,  is  one  of  tlu»so  ludionms 
anomalies  which  in  England  wu 
pass  over  merely  because  they  are 
English,  hut  in  practice  this 
mode  of  ap]>ointing  to  livings 
works  well,  and  saves  a  great 
l»orti(m  of  the  clergy  from  having 
to  toady  bishops,  or  intri-^ue  for 
Crown  i)atronage.  The  clergy  in 
daily  life  suit  English  society.  'The 
notion  of  a  clergyman  being  a 
gentleman  falls  in  with  the  Knglish 
notion  of  the  nroper  relations  of 
the  iMMir  and  the  ri<-h  ;  and  it  is 
found  in  the  highe.Ht  de-ree  useful 
to  have  a  man  with  some  I'ducation 
in  every  jjarish,  wlu»  iuight  to  pro- 
ceeil  t»n  something  like  principle 
in  liis  dealings  with  others,  and 
who,  if  his  limittMl  experience,  his 
scrupulousness,  and  his  sense  of 
petty  imi)ortance,  often  make  liim 

tiartial  and  unjust,  can  genenilly 
►e  relied  on  to  im]»ort  the  belief 
in  a  future  worhl  intt»  his  actions 
in  this  world.  The  marriage  of  the 
clerg>-  is  also  a  source  of  the  most 
ptiwerful  intluence.  A  vast  mass 
of  wonie»i  are  interestwl  in  keeping 
up  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  their 
nature  t<i  think  that  they  can  bcbt 


keep  it  up  by  keeping  it  exactly 
as  it  is.  And  their  zeal  id  nut  the 
litful  zeal  of  female  enthusLadni :  it 
is  the  zeal  of  women  who  are  fight- 
ing for  the  honour  of  the  men 
they  love,  or  are  ready  to  Inve,  or 
for  the  bread  and  butter  uf  their 
children.  In  many  families  the 
Church  is  guarded  as  a  cat  guanie 
her  kittens ;  and  wise  men  hold 
their  tongues,  and  let  the  cat  be, 
when  there  is  a  chance  uf  being 
scratched.  But  it  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  said  that  the  i»uwer  uf 
the  clergy  in  EngLuid  mainly  re«ta 
on  the  great  gutnl  they  do— im  the 
quiet,  honest  daily  W4>rk  they  go 
thn)Ugh— on  the  services  ihey 
reiuler  to  education,  and  on  their 
kindness  to  and  considenitioii  for 
the  piKir.  M(»st  laynun,  althi'i^ji 
sincerely  anxious  to  do  wliat  their 
religion  enjoins  on  them  as  a  iluty, 
find  interc(mrse  with  the  |H>or  »udi 
a  boiv,  and  such  an  un]tn>ti table 
bore,  that  they  are  ready  to  stand 
by  those  of  their  friends  whu  have 
undertaken  to  deal  with  the  |ioor 
in  a  mcthiKlical  and  persistent 
manner. 

We  must  also  make  allowanee 
for  rather  lower  motives,  and  fiir 
Ciiuses  which  are  of  a  rather 
humbler  sort.  In  the  first  place, 
it  suits  an  infinite  variety  uf  peuple 
to  have  a  church  with  a  gimd 
S4)cial  ptKsition.  There  arc  alsti  the 
parents  who  want  a  pri»feHsion  fur 
(»ne  of  their  si»ns,and  wh«i  are  glad 
of  a  means  of  sheltering  under  the 
friendly  and  nspectable  cuvor  %A 
the  Church,  the  ((uivt  aii«l  unprac- 
tical boy  i.f  their  family  |«rtjr. 
Then  there  is  als4)  the  senii-public 
life  of  England,  the  county  gather- 
ings, the  agricultural  meetings  the 
dinners  «if  Ion  I  mayors  and  civic 
functionaries,  at  all  which  it  it 
most  enliven  lent  and  pnt|ier  thai 
cler;:\men  shouhl  be  present,  and 
should  lend  a  little  dignity  and 
extra  respectability  to  the  inxaaion. 
and  re]iresent  the  phice  of  religkm 
in  common  life.  l*nicticaily  it  is 
fount  I  that  clergymen  d«i  this,  and 
that  the  s«)rt  of  persons  who  are 
wanted  are  t«i  be  got.  Thu  9emm 
of  the  convenience  of  having  thcoi 
at  call  leails  all  thu.4e  whu  are  in 
any  way  called  uu  tu  uiatiage  tbt 
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semi-public  life  of  England  to  be 
very  jealous  of  anvthing  that  will 
make  the  clergy  less  certain  of  a 
peculiar  sort  of  select  dignity,  and 
therefore  less  available  for  semi- 
public  purposes.  It  was  this  feel- 
ing, we  believe,  which  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reject  Mr. 
Bouverie's  proposal  to  allow  cler- 
gymen  to  retire  from  their  sacred 
calling  and  enter  on  lay  occupa- 
tions. The  indelibility  of  orders 
is  a  dogma  which  rests  upon 
assimiptions  which  have  no  place 
in  the  belief  of  most  Vjigliah 
members  of  Parliament,  ft  is 
exactly  that  kind  of  dogma  which 
is  adopted  or  rejected  in  Enj^d, 
not  on  its  own  merits,  but  b^use 
it  happens  to  fall  in  with  or  oppose 
some  general  way  of  thimanjy^. 
The  class  of  people  who  sit  in 
Parliament  and  all  the  most  in- 
fluential or  those  who  send  them 
there,  like  to  have  a  clergy  who 
play  a  part  in  society  at  once 
])eculiar  and  dignified.  It  would 
very  seriously  interfere  with  tldB 
if  it  were  known  that  a  clergyman 
might  any  day  cease  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman. It  would  spoil  the  effect 
of  an  agricultural  feast  if  the 
archdeacon  who  had  been  secured 
to  say  grace  were  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  retire  from  his  ardi- 
deaconry  and  to  set  up  a  brewery. 
The  perfect  liberty  and  absence 
of  all  interference  which  charac- 
terize the  English  Church,  also 
harmonize  with  the  strong  desire 
to  be  let  alone  which  marks  adl 
Englishmen  who  are  provided  with 
a  decent  and  reliable  maintenance. 
There  never  was  any  religious 
system  set  up  in  the  world  which 
left  respectable  families  to  do  so 
exactly  as  they  please.  The  ladies, 
if  they  wish  to  be  thought  real 
ladies,  must  go  to  church  at  least 
once  a  Sunday,  and  the  men  must 
behave  with  reasonable  liberality 
in  subscribing  to  the  charities  of 
the  place,  or  they  will  be  denounced 
by  the  parson  and  his  friends  as 
screws.  But  this  is  literally  alL 
No  priest  or  minister  intrudes  into 
drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms 
where  he  is  not  welcome,  or  pre- 
sumes to  meddle  with  the  servants 
of  his  neighbours ;  and  yet  in  all 


the  happy  or  mournful  occasions 
of  life  there  is  the  clergyman  quite 
ready  to  perform  every  ceremony 
without  asking  any  questions.  No 
man  is  auestioaed  as  to  his  belief 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  clerical 
control  over  his  actions.  This 
liberty  is  complete  for  all  the  upner 
and  middle  cuisses  of  society.  The 
decg^pnan  thinks  it  his  duty  and 
his  ri^ht  to  lecture  the  poor,  to 
walk  mto  their  cottages,  to  sting 
them,  if  he  can,  into  going  to 
church,  to  see  that  their  children 
are  taught  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tian truth:  but  above  a  certain 
line  this  duty  and  power  cease. 
What  is  the  line, it  isdifficult  to  say; 
but  we  should  not  think  there  are 
many  clergymen  who  would  con- 
sider they  had  any  business  or  call 
to  meddle  with  the  reli^ous  state 
of  a  family  that  paid  £io  a  year 
rent.  This  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference greatly  attracts  English- 
men  to  the  church.  They  esjoy 
having  their  hearth  their  own,  and 
they  do  not  feel  sure,  if  the  church 
was  chanffed  or  any  new  theories- 
of  clerical  power  were  permitted 
to  spring  up,  whether  they  would 
not  have  greater  encroachments  on 
their  privacy  to  repel 

The  spread  of  rel^ious  education 
and  the  popukrization  of  reliioim 
has  also  a  verv  conservative  effect 
on  the  church.  A  vast  array  of 
teachers  haa  been  reared  up,  and 
all  have  been  taught  on  a  parti- 
cular pattern.  An  enormous  mass 
of  books,  tractSyhymns, catechisms, 
manuals,  tales,  and  other  modes  of 
instruction,  has  been  composed, 
printed,  and  circulated,  and  all  has 
Deen  arranged  to  incmcate,  or  at 
any  rate  to  &11  in  with,  a  certain 
set  of  doctrines.  There  is  a  deep 
though  unspoken,  and  perhaps  un- 
realised, feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  wno  direct,  who  conduct,  and 
who  profit  bv  the  working  of  this 
machmery,  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  it  changed.  It  has  been 
contrived  to  produce  a  particular 
article,  and  that  article  must  be 
produced.  Much  hu^er  feelings 
also  come  in  aid  of  this  reloctance 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a 
standing  system.  Bat  every  «fys- 
tem  thi^.  canoes  its  activity  low 
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di^T^Ti  in  society  has  an  immobility 
tliat  is  inliercnt  in  it.  Sunday- 
scliool  teachers  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  to  welcome  new  views,  not 
only  because  their  education  is 
limited,  but  because  they  would 
not  know  what  to  do  on  Sundays. 
The  pattern  of  religion  on  which 
Christian  young  men  are  desired 
to  cut  themselves  cannot  be  altered 
from  day  to  day.  It  was  this  feel- 
ing, we  may  be  sure,tliat  in  a  great 
mejisure  dictated  Lord  Sliaftes- 
bur}''s  passionate  prayer  to  be 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  pro- 
fessors. By  i)rofessors  he  meant 
peoi)le  who  made  holes  in  the 
svstem  wliich  he  saw  at  work  in 
the  countless  schools  and  societies 
under  liis  control.  It  would  never 
do  to  have  the  system  itself  called 
in  qiie.stion,when  every  ettoi-t  must 
be  directed  to  making  it  practically 
operative.  In  the  days  when  the 
learned  an<l  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  alone  debated  and  (leci<le<l 
what  should  be  believed,  and  when 
the  rest  of  tlie  nation  followed 
humbly  and  blindly  in  their  path, 
it  wiis  comi)arativeiy  cjisy  to  alter 
religious  systems  that  were  once 
establislied.  But  the  difficulty  is 
vastly  increased  when  a  large  body 
of  the  subordinate  and  feebly  edu- 
cated have  been  engaged  to  con- 
sider that  the  establislied  system 
is  the  one  they  have  to  reconimend 
and  promote. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that 
althougii  the  churcli  lias  now 
some  ditKculties  to  contend  with, 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  press 
on  her  are  difficulties  with  which 
she  is  able  to  cont«*nd  with  an 
almo^it  accitlcntal  ease.  There  is 
the  stain  ling  o|»i><»sition  of  Disstiit. 
and  there  are  all  the  quarrt^ls  and 
jealousies  which  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Non- 
contormists  pnMlure.  The  dis- 
senters have  also  now  got  a  fair 
share  of  jMditical  power.  In  some 
lionmghs  they  reign  supreme,  and 
in  many  they  can  virtually  tleter- 
mine  the  election,  and  yet  the 
Churrh  holds  up  h«r  hfad  against 
l)isse!it  with  inrreasing  suiti-ss*. 
This  is  due  alnmst  entirrly  to  the 
cttnvietion  that  Dissmt  is,  not 
theologically,  but  socially,  a  mis- 


take. The  points  which  are  tbe 
rallying  cries  of  Dissent  no  lonj^er 
interest  men.  It  seems  as  if  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  that  pet>ple 
who  practically  believe  exactly 
what  their  church-going  neigh- 
b(mrs  believe  should  shut  them- 
selves otr  from  the  respectability 
and  credit  of  church-going.  If 
people  debated  with  keenness  and 
earnestness  as  of  real  vital  interest 
the  theological  questions  which 
once  disturbed  the  English  mind, 
the  conseipient  difference*  of 
opinion  would  lead  t«»  correspimd- 
ing  differences  of  outwanl  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  only  in  the  ni«n«t 
nominal  and  superficial  way  that 
the  English  mind  now  truubles 
itself  about  such  matters  as  once 
vexed  the  righteous  wmls  of 
Quakers,  liii)tist«,  and  Indepen- 
dents with  indignation.  The  ctin- 
se<iuence  is  that  young  Dissenters 
come  to  church,  and  the  large 
numl>er  of  people  wh«»  waver  have 
a  secret  preference  for  the  insii- 
tuti<m  which  is  mtwt  up  in  the 
world,  which  gives  least  tn>uble, 
and  we  fear  we  must  aild,at  which 
the  best  lH)nnets  can  be  best  dis- 
played. It  is  true  that  a  favourite 
dissenting  preacher  is  run  after  by 
church  people ;  but  then  a  favourite 
cliureh  i)reacher  is  run  after  by 
(lissenters;  an«l  this  community  of 
interest  and  disruption  of  barriers 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  church  ;  for 
it  shows  that  the  distinction  that 
exists  is  mostly  one  of  habit  and 
of  family  feeling,  an«l  when  no 
theoh»gical  differences  are  really 
felt,  the  leaning  t)f  mm  will  always 
be  to  the  iuNtitution  that  socLilly 
is  most  in  the  ascendant. 

The  spn-ail  of  biblical  criticism 
was  also  treatetl  as  a  great  danger 
to  the  church  ;  and  it  was  i|uite 
evident  to  all  who  knew  any- 
thing «»f  the  matter,  that  biblical 
criticism  was  leading  honest  and 
al>le  men  to  results  quite  out  of 
Iiarmony  with  many  of  the  common 
beliefs  of  a  large  iM»rtion  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Eng- 
land. But  connK'tent  judges  main- 
tained that  this  iK»rtion  «if  the 
comunin  crcinl  of  Enghsh  church- 
men was  not  really  a  lart  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church. 
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Most  fortunately,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  determined  to  have  a 
legal  decision  on  this  part.  Some 
quiet  people  regretted  this,  and 
said  that  the  Bishop  had  much 
better  have  kept  himself  out  of 
law-courts.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Bishop  has  rendered  the  church 
an  inestimable  service.  He  has 
provoked  a  discussion,  and  obtained 
a  judicial  sentence  which  has 
shown  and  declared  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  results  of  bibli- 
cal criticism  which  are  not  a  matter 
of  perfect  indijBference  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Any  one  who  will 
trouble  himself  to  read  the  reprinted 
speech^  of  Mr.  Fit^^ames  Stephen, 
will  see  set  out  with  a  learning,  an 
ability,  and  a  legal  decisiveness 
which  are  a  credit  to  the  Enjg^lish 
bar^  the  extraordinary  latitude 
which  the  great  divines  of  the 
English  Church  have  allowed  them- 
selves in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  inspiration,  and  the  extensive 
freedom  which  the  silence  of  the 
Articles  on  this  head  permits.  We 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen 
that  this  silence,  even  if  in  some 
measure  accidental,  has  been  the 
greatest  of  blessings  to  the  church 
of  our  days.  It  leaves  her  un- 
fettered to  deal  with  questions 
which  no  one  dreamt  of  when  the 
Aiticles  were  framed. 

The  church  also,  like  most  other 
persons  and  bodies  on  earth,  runs 
some  risk  from  her  friends.  There 
is  always  a  set  of  people  in  every 
institution  who  wisn  to  stretch  it, 
to  see  how  far  it  will  go.  There 
are  plenty  of  churchmen  and 
churchwomen  who  want  to  find  an 
ideal  church  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  think  that  with  a  little 
management  they  can  make  it 
something  like  the  church  of  Hil- 
debrand.  They  like  their  church 
to  be  a  church  militant,  and  they 
glory  in  aggravating  and  plotting 
against  Dissenlers,  in  adonng  and 
leading  the  world  to  adore  bishops 
— not  indeed  all  bishops,  but  the 
bishops  of  the  right  way  of  think- 
ing— and  in  wrenching  little  chil- 
dren into  a  knowledge  of  the 
catechism  and  out  of  the  custody 


of  sectarian  parents.  If  we  look 
only  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
flourish,  these  people  seem  to  do 
the  church  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  whole  of 
England,  we  see  that  English 
society  manages  to  make  these 
enthusiasts  very  insignificant  The 
pressure  of  sensible  opinion  forces 
moderation  on  the  vast  bulk 
of  English  clergymen  and  their 
Mends.  The  young  curates  get 
older,  and  they  find  themselves 
insensibly  led  to  face  the  real  facts 
of  life,  and  see  the  English  Church 
and  the  English  world  as  they  are. 
As  in  the  Bomish  Church  there  are 
enthusiasts,  and  reformers,  and 
credulous  innovators,  who  belieye 
the  church  to  be  the  true  ally  of 
democracnr,  and  who  yet  in  time 
are  forced  to  bring  themselves  and 
their  opinions  in  hannony  with  the 

nendes  of  an  elaborate  ecdesias- 
organization ;  so  in  time,  and 
looking  to  the  general  result,  we 
may  say  these  dangerous  friends  of 
the  church  are  brouf^ht  into  har- 
mony with  the  abiding  character 
of  English  thought. 

Lastly,  as  Dr.  DoUinger  has  ob- 
served, tne  English  Church  is  not 
the  church  of  the  poor.  In  some 
sense,  this  is  very  true.  The 
English  Church  does  not  accommo^ 
date  itself  to  the  poor,  or  instruct 
them  in  any  very  pleasant  or  in- 
telligible way,  or  give  them  what 
they  can  make  a  part  of  their  daily 
life.  There  are  no  open  churches 
in  English  towns^  where  market- 
women  go  and  pray,  as  abroad. 
There  are  no  pictures  and  statues 
to  tdl  the  poor,  through  the  eye, 
the  leading  incidents  in  the  ^reat 
story  of  their  creed.  There  is  no 
pastor  of  their  own  rank  to  hear 
their  sins^  to  heal  their  sorrows, 
and  to  direct  their  goings.  The 
English  clergyman  stands  to  the 
poor  as  all  the  rich  stand,  or  try  to 
stand,  to  the  poor.  We  have  in* 
herited  from  feudal  times,  and 
our  large  landed  properties  have 
confirmed  in  us,  a  way  of  consider- 
ing the  poor  as  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  humble  dependents 
of  the  rich.     Few  squires  and 
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country  parsons  really  believe  a 
cottager  could  go  to  heaven  who 
had  not  touchetl  his  hat  properly 
in  life.  A  whole  dei>artment  of 
literature,  that  of  religious  novels, 
is  in  a  great  measure  based  on  the 
assumption  that  tlie  poor  are  a 
kind  of  raw  material  on  which 
young  ladies  and  curates  are  to 
try  the  experiments  that  are  to 
confirm  them  in  virtue.  There  is 
perhaps  less  ai>prehcusion  of  the 

Eossibility  of  dignity  in  the  poor 
ere  than  in  any  other  Christian 
country.  But  all  this  does  not 
come  from  anything  in  the  church, 
so  much  as  from  the  make  ot 
English  society  ^  and  if  English 
society  changes  in  this  respect,  as 
it  certainly  will  do,  tlie  church 
will  change  quite  jw  easily.  If  the 
Church  of  Enrfand  is  not  the 
cliurch  of  the  English  poor,  cer- 
tjiinly  nothing  else  is.  Uonuui 
Catholicism  can  make  no  hctad 
against  tlie  invetenite  dislike  of 
the  English  to  priests,  and  Dissen- 
ters scarcely  ever  try  to  roach  the 
poor  at  all  They  do  great  ^ihkI, 
and  are  most  benevolent  within 
tlieir  own  circle :  but  they  seldom 
^'o  beyond.  The  church  does 
labour  in  its  own  way  among  the 
j)0()r.  We  do  not  pretend  to  think 
it  a  very  attractive  way.  It  seems 
to  us  a  very  dull  affair  for  a  poor 
man  to  be  asked  to  attend  a  btiok- 
servicc,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  far 
away  fi*om  the  English  uf  common 
life,  and  then  t«)  hear  an  essay, 
busting  exiictly  half  an  hour,  and 
shaped  always  after  the  mi  mo 
piittorn.  There  is  a  distance  be- 
tween the  clergyman  and  the  p<M>r 
man,  which  shows  that  the  former 
feels  himself  to  bo  a  very  superior 
sort  of  being.  Ihit  still  the  clergy 
are  rca<ly  to  protect  and  help  the 
poor,  ami  susa  matter  of  fact,  labour 
ze^ihmsly  among  them.  If  the  rich 
and  the  ]H»or  are  brought  ncjirer 
together  in  Kngland,  the  clergy 
will  be  as  reatly  to  f«)rwanl  and 
take  iulvantage  of  the  reaction  as 
anyl>ody.  AVe  think,  thereft>re, 
that  any  one  who  ctuisiders  the 
wlu»le  matter  attentively,  will  conio 
to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  Church 
of  Kngland  is  very  strt)ng  at  pre- 
sent, aiid  that  it  is  very  deservedly 


strong.  As  Lord  Stanley  savs, 
there  may  be  no  one  li>'iug  who 
will  see  any  imiterial  change  ia  iu 
position.  IStill  there  are  some  dan- 
gers wldch  press  on  it,  and  which 
must  be  guarded  against  in  time. 
We  will  notice  two  of  th&te,  which 
seem  to  us  among  the  chief.  The 
one  is  a  danger  against  which  it  is 
tolerahly  e«usy  to  guard,  but  the 
other  is  much  more  serious. 

There  are  some  scauilals  in  the 
church.     In  the  first  place,  there 
is  too  much  jobbing — there  ia  too 
much  intriguing   to   f;et  the  fat 
things  fi)r  the  dignitaries,  ti»  build 
palaces  for  bishops,  and  to  accumu- 
late nice  quiet  sources  of  income  in 
the  siime  liands.    There  is  also  t4H> 
much    Episcopal    ueinitisiu,   and 
bishops   are    apt   to    shower  the 
church's  gold  on  their  relationa  a 
little  too  freely.    But  this  is  not  a 
grave   matter.      Eiiglisliineu    are 
very  indulgent  to  jobbing  of  all 
kinds,  and  then  the  jobbing  is  not 
very  bad.    Many  great  dignitariea 
never  abuse  their  luitroiuige  at  alL 
liut  there  are  scandals  worse  than 
that  uf   jobbing  in  the   church : 
more  esi)ecially  there  is  the  scandal 
of  an  absurd  system  of  church  dis- 
cipline.   It  is  its  wonderful  strict- 
ness in  some  things,  as  compared 
with  its  wonderful  laxity  in  othera, 
that  C( institutes  its  absurdity.    We 
have  had  plenty  of  examples  Lit«ly. 
We  have  seen  a  |HM»r,  eccentric, 
deaf  old  man  expelleiL  fn»m   his 
living  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  parishioners,  liccausv  he   had 
IKiblished  some  incomprehensible 
vagary    about    justiticatiun,    and 
ctmld  not  understand  his  trial  suf- 
ticiently  to  let  his  judi^cs  know 
what  a  queer  harmless  creature  he 
really  was.     And  almost  at  thfl 
very  same  time  a  clergyman  who 
has  been  publicly  found  guilty  of 
theft,  and  who.'ie  theft  consisted  in 
a  very  lon^  n»bl»tTy  of  Iii.H  own 
poor  parishioners,  is,  as  the  bLsh«^ 
of  the  diocese  sa^'.s,  t«)  be  main- 
tained  invinlate  in  his  living  for 
thebcnetitof  his  cre«litors.    Many 
other  niarvuls  of    the  same    Hort 
mi^dit  eiisily  be  collected.    But  it 
is  n«»t  necessary;  for  the  Church 
ciwu  withiiut  the  slightest  real  dif- 
liculty,  mend  its  di.Hcipliue  if  it 
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likes.  Everybody,  except  the  ism 
crotchety  persons  who  oppose 
everything,  would  welcome  any  re- 
form in  church  discipline  that  did 
not  open  a  way  for  bishops  to 
tyrannize  over  clergymen  they  dis- 
liked. 

But  there  is  something  really 
perilous  in  the  present  position  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  better  kind  and  the  more 
promising  kind  of  young  men,  to 
take  orders.  There  is  no  dislil^e  of 
the  Church  of  England,  no  wish  to 
separate  from  her,  and  no  inclination 
to  take  up  with  any  other  form  of 
Cliristianity  among  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day ;  but  they  think 
that  the  ministers  of  the  church 
pledge  themselves  to  a  definite 
system  of  doctrine,  and  thev  them- 
selves do  not  wish  to  ao  this. 
How  it  comes  that  they  shrink 
from  doing  it,  will  be  tolerably 
clear  to  any  one  who  studies  Dr. 
Lushingtons  iudgment  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  case.  The  judge  held  that 
a  clergyman  was  not  legally  at 
liberty  to  publish  a  hope  that  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  tne  Athana- 
sian  Creed  were  not  to  be  taken 
strictly  as  stating  a  fact.  An  Eng- 
lish clergyman  may  indeed  think 
what  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  publish  it.  But  a  young  man 
who  knows  that  he  has  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  if  he  takes  orders, 
to  profess  a  beUef  in  the  statement 
of  these  clauses  beinff  a  fact,  and 
who  knows  that  if  ne  does  not 
really  hold  this  belief  he  must 
thenceforth  conceal  it,  need  not  be 
accused  of  a  sickly  tenderness  of 
conscience  if  he  thinks  this  evasion 
of  the  law  dishonourable  and  dan- 
gerous. A  man  of  robust  con- 
science might,  of  course,  get  over 
the  difficulty.  He  might  say  that 
he  accepted  these  clauses  as  having 
a  historical  truth,  as  expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  early  church,  as 
putting  a  great  truth  in  a  forcible 
way ;  and  he  might  decline  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  leading  a  life  of 
reli^ous  usefulness  for  what  he 
might  think  a  mere  crotchet.  This 
robustness  of  conscience  is  very 
common  in  England,  and  it  helps 
us  over  a  thousand  difficulties. 
But  when  a  well-meaning  young 


man  sees  the  choice  before  him  of 
trsiiiing  his  conscience  to  this  ro^ 
bustneas,  or  of  going  into  a  lay 
profession  which  is  itself  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  him,  he  not 
unnaturally  lets  the  balance  of  hia 
mind  swinff  away  from  the  choice 
of  orders.  More  serious  difficulties, 
too,  may  oppress  him.  He  may 
see  that  men  whose  learning^  and 
wisdom,  and  honesty  he  trusts  im- 
j^dtly,  stay  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Churcn  of  England ;  and  he  th^re* 
fore  has  no  hesitation  about  u])- 
holdin^  and  bebnging  to  an  insti- 
tation  in  which  th^  find  satis&c-: 
tion.  But  he  may  not  quite  see 
how  they  come  to  do  so,  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  go  so  &r  with  them 
as  himself  to  tu^e  orders. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
crisis  is  at  hand  which  wiU  try  the 
Church,  although  she  may  pass 
through  it  safely,  if  she  is  f ortanate 
enough  to  have  men  at  her  head 
who  know  how  to  guide  hor.  All 
the  enormous  deadweij^ht  of  social 
interests  and  afifections  which 
steadies  her  and  keeiw  her  in  her 
place  will  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
ner  downfall,  if  men  of  feeble  in- 
tellect and  strong  partv  spirit  are 
set  to  manage  her.  Tne  race  of 
promotion  is  now  not  to  the  strong 
nor  to  the  devout,  but  to  the 
plausibly,  iugeniousiy  orthodox; 
and  this  is  a  bad  sign.  If  the 
bigotry  of  England  is  once  fiurly 
opposed  to  the  education  and 
thought  of  EngUnd,  the  Church 
may  nominally  triumph  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  only  do  so  by  being 
greatly  altered  and.  immeasurabbr 
lowered.  Biblical  criticism,  whida 
has  melted  away  so  many  eccle- 
siastical Alps  on  the  Continent 
with  its  an  Dtle  vinegar,  will  every 
year  make  some  little  inroad  oi| 
the  ordinary.  English  creed.  The 
Church  of  England  has  many  dis* 
advantages  which  the  Continental 
Churches  have  not  had.  She  is 
protected  by  the  strong  wish  of  the 
educated  to  maintain  her,  and,  as 
it  happens,  she  can,  as  we  have 
said^  stand  a  vast  amount  (^ 
biblical  criticism  without  her  main 
doctrines  being  touched.  The 
question  of  her  future  during  the 
next   quarter   of   a  ceotuiy^  is 
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whether  she  has  the  power  of  slowly 
and  cautiously  absorbing  such  re- 
sults of  biblical  criticism  as  are 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  No  human 
being  can  venture  to  prophesy  con- 
fidently whether  this  wul  be  so  or 
not ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
she  has  able  and  honest  leaders, 
she  has  a  better  chance  than  any 
of  her  sisters  have  had 

The  eagerness  with  which  Bishop 
Colcnso's  book  has  been  welcomed, 
and  the  interest  it  has  excited, 
prove  that  the  English  public  is 
now  prepared  to  ro  some  little  way 
into  the  viust  field  which  biblical 
criticism  opens.  The  bishop  has 
provoked  tne  censure  of  two  very 
different  sets  of  pe«)ple.  Those 
who  have  without  tliought  or  in- 
quiry accustomed  themselves  to 
believe  the  dogma  of  the  literal 
iuspiniti(m  of  the  Bible,  arc  shocked 
ana  tormented  by  this  unexpected 
battery  of  arithmetic  being  turned 
upon  the  Pentiiteuch.  Tiiose  who 
liave  long  ^iven  up  all  belief  in 
litend  inspiration,  wlio  live  only 
in  the  belief  of  the  great  truths 
which  the  Bible  reveals,  think 
these  arithmetical  calculations 
babyish  intellectually,  and  very 
likely  to  do  greiit  moral  harm.  W  e 
cannot  Jigree  with  either  oi)iiiion. 
The  bishop  wishes  to  show  that 
the  Bible  is  not  literally  inspired ; 
he  does  not  wish  to  assume  it.  He 
writes  not  for  the  peoi)le  who  think 
the  verbal  accupticy  of  the  IVnta- 
touch  wholly  immaterial,  but  f«)r 
those  who  think  that  not  to  believe 
in  this  accunicy  is  n<it  to  Iwlievo 
in  Christianity.  Some  people  really 
do  believe  in  the  liter«il  inspiration 
of  the  reiitateuch,  and  a  va-^t  num- 
Ikt  do  not  know  whether  they  be- 
lieve in  it  or  not  lUshnp  (\>k'ns<» 
says  that  he  ran  show  that  there  is 
no  verl»al  accuracy  in  this  i)art  of 
tlie  Ohl  Testament  His  proof  is 
of  a  nature  which  educated  people 
are  apt  to  think  trivial  and  ludi- 
crous, but  it  ha.s  the  merit  of  being, 
if  right  at  all,  perfectly  conclusive. 
And  his  iNtok  is  imNluring  a  great 
effect  i>recisely  because  its  argu- 
ments are  exactly  suite^l  to  the 
Knglish  mind.  There  are  no  theories 
or  philoso])hie'<  in  it.  A  thing 
stated  as  a  fact  is  hhowu  by  the 


very  thing  stated  not  to  have  been 
a  fact.  The  reader  is  forced  mt  the 
end  of  it  to  ask  whether  he  means 
henceforth  seriously  to  believe  that 
the  Hebrew  women  for  a  long 
series  of  years  had  always,  *  by  the 
special  blessing  of  Got!,'  six  chil- 
aren  at  a  birth  ;  and  that  the  priests 
were  really  condemned  to  eat  day 
after  day  .ind  year  after  year  above 
eighty  pigeons  a  day.  If  he  does 
not  believe  this,  and  if  Bishop 
Colenso*s  arithmetic  is  right,  then 
he  cannot  believe  in  the  literal 
iiLspiration  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  an  extremely  small  point,  bnt  it 
is  a  point  cm  which  a  great  deal 
tunis  to  those  to  whom  it  is  new. 

We  think  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  boi>k  will  be  the 
beginning  of  |K)pular  biblical  criti- 
cism in  Enghmd,  and  that  the 
Church  allows  much  greater  lati- 
tude to  biblical  criticism  than  is 
generally  suprNuted.  We  find 
scarcely  any,  it  any,  passage  in 
Bishop  Ci»len3o*s  b<»ok  which  could 
be  made  the  ground  of  a  legal 
])rosecution  with  an>'thing  like  a 
chance  of  success.  It  is  however, 
very  imiM)rtant,  in  order  that  we 
may  estimate  exactly  ht)W  far 
biblical  criticism  may  go  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  have  as  clear 
a  conception  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  as  possible.  Dr.  Lushin^- 
ton  s  judgment  is  now  the  great 
leading  authority,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  state  as  plainly  and  bnciiy 
as  we  can,  what  are  the  generd 
results  of  his  iuilgment,  so  far  at 
it  detennines  the  sphere  of  bibli- 
cal criticism. 

It  must  l>e  understood  that  Dr. 
Lushingtoii,  carr>-ing  out  the  pre- 
vious decisitms  of  the  Privy  Conii* 
cil  to  their  utmost  resultM,  assamea 
that  he  has  imly  i>ne  duty  tti  dis- 
charge. 1  le  has  to  tiike  the  articles 
and  formularies  of  the  Clmrch, 
and  the  iminigned  writing,  and  to 
com}>ari*  the  two  on  exactly  the 
same  ]irinriple  and  by  tho'same 
rules  which  would  guide  a  lawver 
Avho  undert<Hik  to  pr«in(»uncc  wbe- 
ther  a  ]iarticu1ar  act  of  a  tenant 
W2UH  a  bnai'li  of  a  C()venant  in  a 
lea.^e.  The  Words  uncd  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  t»rdinar)'  sense.  1i 
'everlasting*  api^ean  in  the  fb^ 
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mularies,  then  everlasting  is  to  be 
held  to  mean  what  it  is  taken  to 
mean  in  common  English.  It  is 
not  open  to  say  that  the  authors 
of  the  formularies  were  translating 
a  Greek  word,  and  that  the  Greek 
word  meant  something  different 
from  *  lasting  for  ever.'  The  judge 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  they 
meant;  he  has  only  to  see  what 
they  said,  and  to  compare  it  with 
what  the  prosecuted  clerg3rman 
has  said  ;  and  if  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  ordinary  English 
the  two  tally,  all  is  right.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  decision,  or  with 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
it.  He  has  only  to  construe  his 
documents  and  to  proceed  exactly 
as  a  judge  would  proceed  who  had 
a  lease  binding  the  tenant  to  keep 
his  land  in  grass,  brought  before 
him,  and  who,  it  being  admitted 
that  the  tenant  had  used  the 
ground  for  turnips,  was  called  on 
to  pronounce  whether  turnips  were 
grass.  That  the  cows  in  the  neij^h- 
bourhood  were  positively  dying 
for  want  of  turnips,  and  that  this 
was  the  only  piece  of  ground 
where  they  would  grow,  he  would 
set  aside  as  a  fact  wholly  irrele- 
vant. Nor  would  he  listen  to  a 
skilled  witness  who  offered  to 
swear  that  turnips  were  really  a 
bulbous  sort  of  grass.  He  would 
go  by  the  common  meaning  of  the 
terms  used,  and  he  would  hold  that 
to  plant  turnips  was  not  to  keep  the 
land  in  grass. 

The  question  then,  when  it  is 
alleged  that  a  clergyman  has  writ- 
ten something  about  the  Bible  that . 
he  legally  ought  not  to  have^  writ- 
ten, is  this :  are  his  words  incon- 
sistent with  the  words  of  some 
article  or  fommlary  selected  by 
the  prosecution,  in  the  sense  that 
planting  turnips  is  inconsistent 
with  a  covenant  to  keep  the  land 
in  grass  ?  There  is  no  other  ques- 
tion; and  if  no  such  legal  incon- 
sistency can  be  shown,  it  is  imma- 
terial that  the  clergyman's  state- 
ment is  calculated  to  shake  the 
belief  of  the  whole  religious  public 
of  England. 

This  being  understood,  we  can 
gather  from  Dr.  Lushington's  judg- 


ment certain  propositions  as  to 
what  a  clergyman  may  and  may 
not  sav  with  refl(ard  to  the  inspira- 
tion 01  the  Bible.  And  those  pro- 
positions come  under  three  main 
heads.  They  refer  (i)  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  inspiration  and 
canonical,  (2)  to  the  statements  as 
to  the  Bible  which  are  or  are  not 
allowed,  and  (3)  to  the  mode  in 
which  what  the  clergyman  says  is 
to  be  ^thered 

Dr.  Lushington  lays  down,  that 
the  main  doctrine  of  the  Chiwsh 
with  regard  to  inspiration  is,  that 
Mn  all  matters  necessary  for  sal- 
vation the  Holy  Scriptures  emar 
nated  from  the  extraordinary  and 
preternatural  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  the  special  mode  and 
limit  unknown  to  man;*  and  he 
goes  on  to  sav,  that  these  words 
^extraordinary  and '  preternatural' 
exclude  the  supposition  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  proceed  from  the 
same  mental  powers  as  have  pro- 
duced other  works.* 

By  a  'canonical'  book  is  meant 
*  a  book'  whose  authoritv  was  never 
doubted  in  the  Church:  and  by 
'authority'  is  meant  Divine  au- 
thority^ for  there  is  no  other 
authority  which  by  possibilitv 
could  cause  them  to  contain  lul 
things  necessary  for  salvation. 

Two  very  important  questions 
are  here  su^oeested— i.  Is  a  cler- 
gyman bound  to  admit  that  eveiy 
one  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
list  contained  in  the  Articles  as 
canonical  contains  something 
necessary  for  salvation  ? 

We  think  it  dear  that  he  is 
bound.  He  may  not^  for  ftXMnpk^ 
state  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Book  of  Esther,  in  which  even  the 
name  of  God  is  not  mentioned, 
which  is  not  necessary  for  sal- 
vation. Dr.  Lushington  lays  down 
that  a  clergyman  is  not  at  liberty 
to -reject  a  whole  book  as  not 
written  by  Divine  authority;  and 
as  the  Divine  authority  only 
necessarily  i^pears  in  matters 
necessary  for  aBdvation,  there  must 
be  something  in  eadi  book  which 
permits  it  to  appear. 

3.  Isacleigymanatlibertytosagr 
that  other  books  than  the  Bible  or 
its  parts  are  inflpured  by  Qodf 
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We  think  that  he  is  at  liberty. 
He  must  not  say  tbat  he  thinks 
anything  contained  in  those  other 
books  is  necessary  for  salvation ; 
but  the  proposition  that  God  by 
extraordinary  and  preternatund 
means  revealed  to  some  men  other 
than  the  authors  of  tlie  Bible  some 
tilings  not  necessary  for  salvation, 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  incon- 
sistent witli  any  proposition  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Lushington.  A  cler- 
gyman may  not  say  tliat  tlie  author 
of  any  biblical  Iwok  wrote  as 
Luther  wrote,  for  the  presumption 
is  that  the  reverse  of  Luther's 
writing  was  ordinary  and  natural ; 
but  he  may  say  thafr  Luther  wrote 
by  an  extraordinary  and  preter- 
natural direction,  althougli  he  said 
nothing  neci*ssary  for  salvation. 

We  now  c«>me  to  tlie  chief  pro- 
positions which  detenuine  what  a 
clergyman  may  or  may  not  say  as 
t«)  i)articular  books  or  jxirts  of  the 
Bible. 

1.  A  cler'j'inan  may  reject  part 
of  any  book  as  simrious,  luit  not 
the  whole ;  that  is,  he  may  for 
critical  reasons  sjiy  that  a  verse  or 
verses,  or  a  cliai)ter  or  chapters, 
have  imprnperly  got  into  the  text. 
lie  is  at  liberty,  ft)r  example,  to 
sjiy  that  half  the  Bot>k  of  Ksther 
has  bcfu  introduced  imi>roiK.Tly 
into  the  text ;  but  he  must  not  say 
that  the  whole  is  spurious.  Just 
as  there  must  be  a  residue,  the 
quantity  of  which  he  ni'tul  not 
determfno,  which  contains  souic- 
tliing  neoessiuy  for  wdvation,  so 
tliere  must  be  an  undetermined 
ri'sidue  whii'h  is  not  the  work  of  a 
former.  The  one  pmposition,  in 
fact,  involves  the  t>ther. 

2.  A  cler^'yman  may  say  that 
any  bdok  «»!'  the  Bible  is  nt)t  the 
wt»rk  <»f  the  man  whoso  name  it 
bears,  lie  may  attribute  its  com- 
lH>sition  to  any  ]K*rson  and  t<i  any 
a^'e  he  phast's :  but  with  this  re- 
hiTvatiiUi,  that  he  mu.^t  not  llx  the 
date  at  a  ptriiMl  which  wouhl  Xm 
clearly  iin-on'«istent  with  its  auth«»- 
rity  having  hn-n  riM-oivcd  l»y  the 
Church.  Thi^  is  rather  va^nie,  and 
tiie  tuily  clu«'  we  ^'ct  ti»  the  deter- 
mination of  tlif  le^'al  limits  of  the 
datiui:  o|  the  rii)>hral  !MM'k>  !•»,  that 
Pr.  Lu-ihingloii  hnlds  it  le^al  to 


say  of  a  book  that  its  compotitkm 
was  'post-apostolic.'  The  writer 
of  a  book  ot  the  Bible  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  written  after 
all  the  apostles  were  dead,  but 
he  may  not  be  said  to  have  written 
so  much  after  all  the  apostles  were 
dead,  that  the  Church  could  noC 
have  had  his  work  before  it.  It  ia, 
for  example,  quite  le^  to  say  that 
the  IWk  of  Genesis  was  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ:  but  it  would  be 
clearly  illegal  to  say  that  it  was 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  after  Christ. 

3.  A  clergyman  may  place  anj 
construction  he  pleases  on  any  text 
of  Scripture,  unless  the  construe^ 
tion  he  puts  on  it  is  inconsistent 
with  some  article  or  fiirmulary. 
He  may  interpret  prophecies,  fur 
example,  as  general  spiritual  ex- 
hortations, or  as  reconung  post  or 
current  events,  or  as  foretelling 
future  events,  or  as  dreams  of  a 
vi.sionar}',  or  as  Conscious  fablea^ 
only  he  must  not  use  language 
which  will  not  tally  with  the  Un- 
gua^e  used  in  the  standartl  docu- 
ments of  the  Church.  It  makes  no 
matter  that  he  thereby  destroys 
any  of  the  accepted  pitxifs  of  tne 
truth  of  the  Bible ;  or  that  he  is  at 
variance  with  the  uni venal  opinion 
of  devout  and  leanicd  men,  ortliat 
his  system  of  interi>retation  if  ap- 
plieil  to  other  texts,  would  lead 
him  by  un  ap|)arent  necessity  to 
im])UKn  statements  sauctii>nea  bv 
the  authority  of  the  Articles.  A 
jud^'e  cannot  ttike  on  himsi*lf  to 
s:iy  that  a  tenant  who  has  just  kept 
within  his  c>»venants  is  the  i«iirt  of 
man  to  p»  and  plant  tuniiiM  whera 
grass  ought  to  ^nrow.  Tlie  mdy 
thin^'  to  know  i.^  whether  turnips 
have  or  have  not  U-en  planted. 

4.  Any  of  the  iirecepts  and  any 
]iart  of  the  teaching  of  any  biMik  uf 
the  Mible  may  Ik;  rejectetf  as  being 
morally  unworthy  of  (iml,  pntvidca 
that  no  Arti«'le  is  violatetl,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  In  Nik  i»  not  re- 
jeeted  on  this  gnmnd.  A  clergy- 
man may,  for  example,  declare  that 
the  whole  Levitieal  law  is  morally 
niiwnrthy  of  Uoil,  except  'the 
e»iiniian  lnient4  which  are  calletl 
moral*     The  law  wuuhl  v4UaUy 
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permit  him  to  reject  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  although,  if  he  did 
so,  common  sense  would  wonder 
wliy  he  took  the  trouble  to  be  a 
clergyman  at  aU. 

5.  He  may  reject  any  of  the 
statements  of  any  book  of  the  Bible 
as  incredible,  or  as  historically  un- 
true, or  as  only  true  in  a  figurative 
sense,  provided  always  that  he  does 
not  in  doing  so  express  an  opinion 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  Arti- 
cles or  formularies,  or  with  the 
proposition  that  the  book  in  which 
the  statement  is  found  contains  an 
undetermined  something  which  it 
is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe. 
A  clergyman  may  say,  for  example, 
that  the  story  of  Abraham  proposing 
to  offer  up  Isaac  is  incredinle  on 
moral  grounds,  or  that  it  is  per- 
fectly credible,  but  could  never 
have  occurred  at  the  time  and 
place  alleged;  or  that  its  truth  is 
only  the  spiritual  truth  of  the 
blessedness  of  giving  up  our  best 
to  God. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  those  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  judgment 
which  refer  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  clergyman's  expressions  are  to 
be  gathered.  We  have  here  much 
less  certainty  in  the  judgment  to 
guide  us.  We  will  state  what  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  the  three  prin- 
cipal questions,  and  give  such 
answers  as  appear  to  us  most  con- 
sonant with  Dt,  Lushington's  lan- 
guage. 

I.  Is  a  clergyman  who  states  a 
proposition  which  is  inconsistent  * 
with  the  Articles  or  Formularies, 
always  bound  to  add  that  he  dis- 
agrees with  it  1 

Dr.  Lushington,  we  think,  holds 
that  he  is;  as  he  says  a  clergy- 
man would  not  be  allowed  to 
string  together  propositions  from 
infidel  writers,  and  leave  them 
without  any  expression  of  dissent. 
It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  fact  in 
each  case,  whether,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  together,  the  dissent 
of  the  writer  can  be  discovered  or 
implied.  For  example,  he  might 
say  that  the  epistle  to  the  PhiGp- 
pians  was  the  expression  of  St. 
raul's  feelings, '  and  he  'need  not 
add  that  it  was  such  an  expression 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit, 
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because  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
the  inspired  author  simply  as  the 
author.^  But  Dr.  Williams  was  not 
allowed  to  say  that  the  Bible  was 
the  '  expression  of  devout  reason,* 
and  to  leave  these  words  standing 
by  themselves.  If  he  had  said 
that  it  was  '  an  expression  of  de- 
vout reason  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,'  he  would  clearly 
have  said  nothing  legally  wrong; 
for  Dr.  Lushington  says  that  the 
mode  of  inspiration  is  unknown, 
and  the  mode  may  therefore  be  the 
devout  reason,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  But  the  words  as  they 
stand  would  not  do,  because  no  one 
could  be  supposed  to  know  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  theo- 
logians that  devout  reason,  when 
said  to  be  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit  This  is  the  most  satisfac- 
toTj  account  of  Dr.  Lushington's 
decision  on  this  point  wMdi  we 
can  discover ;  but  we  own  it  seems 
to  us  to  open  the  door  to  many 
subtleties. 

2.  If  a  statement  of  any  book  of 
the  Bible  is  obviously  referred  to, 
although  incidentally,  in  any  For- 
mulary, as  being  historically  true, 
may  a  clergyman  pronounce  that 
statement  to  be  historically  false ) 

For  example,  the  prayer  for 'fine 
weather  declares  that  God  did  once 
drown  all  the  world  except  eight 

Sersons.  The  prayer  for  time  of, 
earth  states  that  uod  io  the  time 
of  Elisha  did  suddenly,  in  Samaria, 
turn  great  scarcity  and  dearth  into 
plenty  and  cheapness.  The  prayer 
in  time  of  any  common  pla^e  or 
sickness  states  that  GocL  m  the 
time  of  King  David,  did  slay  with 
the  plague  of  pestilence  threescore 
and  ten  thousand.  May  a  cleigy- 
man  say  that  the  whole  world  was 
not  destroyed,  but  only  a  part  of 
Asia ;  that  the  narrative  of  Elisha 
at  Samaria  is  not  historically  true ; 
or  that  the  real  number  of  those 
slain  by  pestilence  in  David's-time 
was  really  sixty-nine  thousand  1 

We  think  he  may  not  The 
propositions  do  not  tally.  The 
turnip  is  not  grass.  It  is  troe 
that  the  authors  of  the  prayers 
never  meant  probably  to  tSSxm  in 
30 
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any  special  wav  the  hiHtorical 
truth  of  the  incidents  they  referred 
to.  It  is  also  true  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  historical  truth  is 
not  very  great  in  the  eyes  of  some 
persons,  but  the  judge  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  consideration. 
He  has  simply  to  look  what  is 
stated  in  the  i^ormulary,  and  what 
is  stated  in  the  impugne<l  writing. 
He  cannot  go  into  the  estimate  of 
the  greater  or  less  imiX)rtAncc  of 
matter  contained  in  the  standard 
documents.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
if  once  we  are  to  dc])art  fnan  the 
bimple  rule  of  construction  from  a 
wish  not  to  a|)ply  it  to  small 
matters,  we  shall  never  find  it  of 
any  use  in  greater  matters.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  illegal  for  a  clergy- 
man to  Miy  that  tue  human  race 
springs  from  more  than  a  sini^le 
coui)lc ;  for  tlie  Articles  say  l>y 
necessary  implication  that  every 
person  born  into  the  world  is 
engendered  of  the  offsi)ring  of 
Adam.  The  only  rwison  wliy  a 
clergyman  should  not  say  that  the 
human  race  is  descended  from  two 
or  more  sources  is,  that  the  Article 
says  the  contrary ;  and  we  cannot 

So  into  the  ({uesticm  whether  the 
octrine  of  original  sin  is  or  is  not 
importiint. 

Thirdly,  Maya  clergyman  deny 
the  genuineness  :in<l  inspinition  of 
a  i)as.«age  in  the  Bihle  which  hap- 
pens tt>  be  the  only,  or  nearly  the 
,  only,  gnaind  on  which  a  pro]>osi- 
tion  in  the  Articles  is  known  to 
rest  and  if  so,  must  he  state  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Article] 
We  think  ho  may  deny  thf  gt-nniue- 
ness  and  inspiration  of  such  a 
passiigi*  •  ft)r  I'xampli*,  the  passage 
111  the  First  Kpisilc  of  St.  IVter, 
which  speaks  of  Christ  ]>n'iu"!iiiig 
to  the  s]»irits  in  prison,  is  ;,vne- 
rally  assigned  as  the  ]>rinri|Hd 
proof  of  the  .Viiii'lr  whirh  thrlari's 
that  Christ  went  down  into  hell. 
May  a  eler^^ynian  say  that  this 
passage  is  simrious  /  We  do  not 
see  why  lie  Nln>uld  imt.  The  juilge 
has  only  tt»  hmk  at  the  two  pro- 

Itnsitions.  (Christ  went  dnwn  into 
lell.  Tins  ver.M'  in  St.  IVter's 
Kpistle  is  spuriiiiis.  There  is 
iiitthing  inenn^lMeiit  inthi'in.  The 
judge  caniK't  deteruiinc  what  pas- 


sages do  or  do  not  prove  an  Article. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  legally  open 
to  a  clerg>'man,  we  should  Huppose, 
to  pronounce  the  iiitnxluctory 
chapters  of  the  Gi»8pels  uf  SL 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  to  be 
spurious,  although  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  autliurity 
for  a  very  important  iNUt  uf 
Christian  doctrine.  But  then  thirre 
is  the  principle  stated  above,  tliat 
a  clerg^'inan  using  langua;:e  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  would  ordi- 
narily lead  to  the  sup]Kisition  that 
he  did  not  lielieve  some  d«»ctriue 
of  the  Article,  must  state  his  belief 
in  that  doctrine.  Does  it  apply 
here?  We  incline  to  think,  on 
strictly  legal  grounds,  that  this 
princii|le  di»es  not  a]>ply.  The  two 
propositions  are  utterly  di:»tinct. 
and  do  not  require  any  judicial 
interpretation.  It  is  only  by  taking 
into  account  a  third  proiNisitiun, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  other  pnn'f 
that  they  are  Ci»niiecte«l,  and  of 
this  third  propo.<ition  the  judge 
has  no  cogniziince.  But  when  a 
clergyman  says  that  the  Bible  is 
the  exi)reRsion  <»f  devout  reaiHin, 
the  ]iro|K»sition  itself  creates  the 
necessity  of  inten)reting  it,  and 
then  the  juilge  interprets  it  by 
usiige. 

Such  arc  the  main  dctluctions^ 
wc  believe,  from  this  able  and 
lo;rical  judgment,  ho  far  as  it  c«in- 
cerns  the  sphere  of  biblical  criti- 
cism. In  one  or  two  places  |K:rbaps 
its  lan^ua;re  is  scarcely  couMsient, 
but  still  its  main  tlrift  is  wholly 
beyond  question.  It  is  eviiient 
that  while  it  allt>ws  biblieal  criti- 
ci;iin  enormous  latitude  generally, 
it  subjects  it  to  some  curiiiii4y 
arbitrary  aiitl  accideiitid  restric- 
t  ions.  A  man,  therefi  ire,  as  In  ine#t 
and  with  as  little  desire  td  guard 
himself  as  Bishop  C'olensii,  nuy 
bring  hiniM-lf  within  the  reai-b  of 
the  law  on  s«»me  minute  {Niint* 
although  nine  tenths  uf  the  criti- 
rism  with  \\liii-h  he  ^ll<H■ks  his 
nmre  nnrea>i>Min^'  fr[in«i-«  and  ene- 
mies is  iiertertly  Iiv'jd.  Whether 
or  not  a(iv;inta;;e  will  bo  taken  i*f 
evi  ly  legal  i«|ieniiig  ag;iiii*>l  him 
and  other  cntic^.is  the  gre.il  i(ue*- 
tiun  for  the  Church  ai  proi'ni. 
These  hut  and  haaty  etdeaiarHicid 
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prosecutions  alienate  and  vex  the  in  the  Church;  but  we  scarcely 

ordinary  educated  layman,  and  the  think  that  they  will  practically  go 

country  has  pronounced  a  sort  of  very  far   unless  men  in  a  high 

silent  verdict  against  them.    It  has  position  set  them  on.    If  biblical 

also  reprobated  the  mean  device  criticism  is  allowed  to  go  on  slowly, 

lately   adopted    in    the    case   of  and  to  alter  gradually  the  theolo- 

Professor  Jowett,  when  the  legal  cical  thought  of  the  nation,  the 

opinion  of  a  partisan  lawyer  was  Church  will  have  an  opportunity 

ootained   and    published   in   the  of  showing  how  great  is  its  in- 

newspapers,  not  that  any  real  pro-  herent  strength.    Certainlv  Bishop 

ceedings  might  be  taken,  but  that  Colenso  is  not  a  man  whose  ex- 

a  detested  name  might  be  tainted  pulsion  from  the  Church  can  be 


with  a  certain  odour  of  illegality,      desired  by  any  one  who  loves  a 
A  few  fanatics   may    easily  defy      manly,  honest,  simple  zeal  fo 
every  one  else,  and  cause  a  breach     and  for  the  honour  of  God. 


LAWRENCE   BLOOMPIELD  IN  IRELAND. 
II. 

KEIOHBOUBINa    LANDLOBD8. 

THIS  Irish  county  bears  an  evil  name. 
And  Bloomfield's  district  stands  the  worst  in  fame 
For  agitation,  discord,  threats,  waylayings, 
Fears  and  suspicions,  plottings  and  betrayings ; 
Beasts  kill'd  and  maim'd,  infernal  fires  at  night, 
Red  murder  stalking  free  in  full  daylight. 
That  landlords  and  their  tenants  lived  as  foes 
He  knew,  as  one  a  truth  by  hearsay  knows, 
But  now  it  stands  around  where'er  he  goes. 

Blue  mountains,  dusky  moorlands,  verdant  plain ; 
A  river  winding  to  the  distant  main ; 
Bog,  arable,  and  pasture ;  lake  and  pond. 
And  woody  park ;  a  little  town  beyond ; 
Wide-scatter'd  human  dwellings,  great  and  small ; 
Glance  round  one  rural  scene ;  and  let  me  call 
Its  roll  of  petty  princes, — they  are  such. 
If  ruling  little  of  our  world,  or  much. 
Laws  and  a  suzerain  above  them  stand. 
But  have  they  not  dominion  in  the  land  ? 

The  realm  of  Bloomfield,  late  his  uncle's  ward. 
And  that  which  owns  Sir  Ulick  for  its  lord, 
Pigot  now  governs,  agent  wise  and  great. 
Rich  man  himself,  grand  juror,  magistrate. 
'Twas  taught  as  part  of  Bloomfield's  early  creed, 
*  Pigot — in-val-uable  man  indeed  !' 
And  though  Sir  Ulick  loves  to  seem  to  reign, 
Pigot's  least  whisper  never  falls  in  vain. 
You  find  in  old  Sir  Ulick  Harvey's  face. 
The  looks  of  long  command,  and  comely  race ; 
No  small  man  sees  a  brother  in  those  eyes 
Of  calm  and  frosty  blue,  like  winter  skies ; 
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Courteous  bis  voice,  yet  all  the  pride  is  there. 
Pride  like  a  halo  crowns  his  silvery  hair ; 
'Tis  unmisgiving  pride  that  makes  him  frank 
With  himiblo  folk,  and  dress  beneath  his  rank. 
Bom  in  the  purple,  be  could  hardly  know 
Less  of  the  tides  of  life  that  round  him  flow. 
The  Laws  were  for  the  Higher  Classes  made ; 
But  while  the  Lower  gratefully  obey'd. 
To  patronize  them  you  had  his  consent, 
Promote  their  comfort,  to  a  safe  extent. 
And  teach  them — just  enough,  and  not  too  much, 
Most  careful  lest  with  impious  hand  you  touch 
Order  and  grade  as  plann'd  by  Providence. 
An  apothegm,  no  doubt,  of  weighty  sense; 
Had  he  but  ask'd,  is  prejudice  of  mine 
A  perfect  measure  of  the  Will  Divine  ? 
Or,  by  how  much  per  annum  is  one  given 
A  seat  as  privy -councillor  of  Heaven  ? 

He  sometimes  took  a  well-meant  scheme  in  hand. 
Which  must  be  done  exactly  as  he  plann'd ; 
His  judgment  feeble,  and  his  self-will  strong, 
He  hud  his  own  way,  and  was  always  wrong. 
And  such  the  whim  which  seized  his  mind  of  late. 
To  'square'  the  farms  on  all  his  wide  estate; 
Tim's  mountain  grazing,  Peter's  lough-side  patch. 
This  onion-field  of  Ned's  that  few  could  match, 
Phil's  earliest  ridges,  Thady's  bog,  worse  hap ! 
By  mere  new  lines  across  his  Honour's  map 
From  ancient  holdings  have  been  dipt  away. 
Despite  the  loud  complaints,  or  dumb  dismay. 

My  Lady  Harvey  comes  of  English  blood. 
Well-train 'd  in  thoughts  and  manners,  cold  of  mood ; 
Her  eldest  son  is  in  the  Guards;  her  next 
At  Eton  ;  her  two  daughters — I'm  perplex'd 
To  sjKHiify  young  ladies — they  are  tall, 
Dark-hair'd,  and  smile  in  s|)eaking,  that  is  all. 

Joining  Sir  Ulick's  at  the  river's  bend, 
I^rd  Crasher's  acres  east  and  west  extend ; 
Great  owner  here,  in  England  groutor  still. 
As  i>oor  folk  say,  *The  world's  divided  ill.' 
Uncounted  costly  pleasures  thinn'd  his  gold. 
And  now  he  livi>s  abroad,  diseased  and  old ; 
While  Messieurs  Phinn  and  Wedgely,  Molesworth  Street, 
Do  as  to  thoir  attorneyship  seems  jneet ; 
The  rule  of  j»/>/y  pro))ertitfs  have  they. 
Wide  waves  tho  meadow  on  a  summer  day. 
Far  spreiid  the  sheep  across  the  swelling  hill. 
And  horns  and  hooves  the  daisied  (tasture  fill ; 
A  stout  and  hi>;h  enclosure  girdlt>s  all, 
jiuilt  up  with  stones  from  many  a  cottage  wall : 
And,  thanks  to  Phinn  and  \Vi>dg«>ly's  thrifty  pains. 
Not  one  unniijlitly  ruin  there  remains. 
Phinn  comes  half-y(*arly,  sometimes  with  a  friend, 
Wlio  writes  to  Mail  or  Warder  to  oommend 
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These  vaat  improvemeDtap  and  bestowa  the  tenn 

Of  '  Ireland's  benefoctora '  on  the  firm, 

A  frell-eftrn'd  title,  in  the  firm^s  own  mind- 

Twice  onlj  in  Uie  memory  of  mankind 

Lord  Crasher's  proud  and  noble  aelf  appear'd  j 

Up*river,  la^t  time,  in  his  yacht  he  ateer'd, 

With  crevr  of  aeven,  a  valet,  a  French  cook, 

And  one  on  whom  askance  tlie  gentry  look. 

Although  a  pretty,  well-drea»*d  demoiBelie, — 

Not  Lady  Craslier,  who,  Si&  gossipa  tell, 

Goes  her  own  wicked  way.     They  atopp'd  a  week ; 

Then  with  gay  ribbona  guttering  from  the  peak, 

And  fcinowy  skirta  spread  wide,  on  either  hand 

The  AphrodiU  curtaied  to  the  Utid, 

And  glided  oE     My  Lord,  with  gouty  legs, 

Drinks  Baden-Baden  water,  and  life*s  dregs, 

With  cynic  jest  inlays  hin  black  despair, 

And  euraoa  all  thin^  from  his  eauy  chair. 

Yearly,  the  Honourable  George,  his  son, 

To  Ireland  brings  hia  game-subduing  gun ; 

Who  hboura  hard  and  hoped  he  ahall  succeed 

To  make  the  phftasant  in  those  copsea  breed* 

Fioiay,  next  landlord  (I'll  abridge  the  tale), 
Prince  of  Glenawu,  a  low  and  fertile  vale, 
No  fool  by  birlli>  but  hardj  and  praised  for  wisa 
The  more  he  learned  all  softnestt  to  de^piae, 
Married  a  shrew  for  money,  louts  begot, 
Debased  his  wishes  to  a  vulgar  lot, 
To  pence  and  pounda  coin'd  ail  hia  mother-wit. 
And  OH»i&ed  hiii  nature  hit  by  bit. 
A  dull  cold  home,  devoid  of  every  gra<;e, 
Diatroat  and  dread  in  each  dependent 'a  face. 
Bullocks  and  turnips,  mighty  atacka  of  grain. 
Plethoric  purae,  impoveriish'd  heart  and  brain, — 
Such  Finlay'a  life;  and  when  that  life  aha^U  end. 
He'll  die  as  no  man 'a  debtor,  no  uian'a  liiend. 
Who  duns?— who  lovca  him?  he  can  pay  hid  way; 
'  A  hard  but  honeat  man,'  as  people  aay. 

LJnlikfi  thw  iiareful  management  (between 
The  two,  Sir  Ulick*s  townlanda  intervene) 
la  that  of  Termon  ou  the  river-aide, 
Domain  atid  tuanuion  of  imsolvcut  pride^ 
Where  Neyno,  drawing  from  ancestral  ground 
One  sterling  penny  for  each  phantom  ptmnd 
Of  rent-roll,  Uvea,  when  all  the  truth  is  known. 
Mere  factor  in  tha  place  he  calh}  his  own  i 
Through  mortgages  and  bonds,  one  wide-spread  m*ie, 
Steps,  duneea,  doubles  round  by  devious  ways. 
While  creditor,  to  creditor  a  foe. 
Hangs  dubious  o'er  the  vast  imbrogUo, 
And  thus,  minute  in  bargain  where  he  can^ 
Thercj  closing  quick  with  ready-money  man. 
Despised  for  cunning,  and  for  malice  fear'd, 
Yti  still  hj  custom  and  by  name  tmdear'd 
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To  Celtic  minds,  who  also  better  like 

A  rule  of  thumb  than  Gough's  arithmetic,-— 

Nejno  has  shuffled  on,  to  this  good  day, 

Let  creditors  and  courta  do  what  they  may. 

The  house  is  wondrous  large,  and  wondroos  mean, — 

Its  likeness  year  by  year  more  rarely  seen ; 

A  ragged  billiard-table  decks  the  hall, 

Abandon 'd  long  ago  of  cue  and  ball. 

With  whips  and  tools  and  garments  litter 'd  o'er; 

And  lurking  dogs  possess  the  dangerous  floor. 

Ghost,  from  Proconsul  Kutland's  time,  show  in 

To  this  great  shabby  room,  which  heard  the  din 

Of  bet  and  handicap,  oath,  toast,  and  song. 

From  squires  and  younger  sons,  a  vani«h'd  throng. 

Who  drank  much  wine,  who  many  foxes  slew. 

Hunted  themselves  by  creditors  all  through. 

And  caught  at  last,  or  fairly  run  to  earth. 

Ghastly  and  cold  is  now  this  room  of  mirth ; 

Above  a  dusty  fox's  brush  see  hong 

Our  grandpapa,  the  Major,  spruce  and  young. 

In  faded  scarlet ;  on  that  other  side 

The  needy  Viscount's  daughter,  his  fair  bride ; 

And  many  portraits  with  once-famous  names. 

Of  ancestors  and  horses,  dogs  and  dames, 

Now  damp,  or  smutch'd,  or  dropping  from  their  frames. 

Big  doleful  house  it  is,  with  many  a  leak ; 

With  dingy  passages  and  bedrooms  bleak ; 

With  broken  window-panes  and  mildew 'd  walla ; 

With  grass-grown  courtyard  and  deserted  atalis. 

That  proudly  echoed  to  the  hunting-stud ; 

And  still  one  stable  shows  its  '  bit  of  blood.' 

Tom  is  not  wed ;  long  wed  is  brother  Hugh : 

They  seldom  meet,  ^nd  quaiTcl  when  they  do. 

Tom  is  a  staunch  good  Protestant  by  creed, 

But  half  a  Mormon,  judged  by  act  and  deed ; 

A  dozen  wives  he  has,  but  underhand, 

8uh  rotd,  not  confess'd,  you  understand. 

And  this  makes  all  the  difference,  of  course. 

His  pretty  little  babes,  except  perforce. 

He  never  knows,  and  never  wants  to  know ; 

Yet,  clippings  of  his  purse  must  that  way  go. 
Pass  on  to  Isaac  Brown,  a  man  elect, 

Wenleyan  stout,  our  wealthiest  of  his  sect ; 

Who  bought  and  still  buys  land,  none  quite  sees  bow. 

Whilst  all  his  shrewdness  and  success  allow. 

On  Crusher's  mortgage  he  has  money  lent. 

He  takes  a  quiet  bill  at  ten  per  cent.. 

The  local  public  business  much  he  sways. 

He's  leam'd  in  every  neighbour's  means  and  waya. 

For  comfort  cares,  for  fashion  not  a  whit, 

Nor  if  the  gentry  to  their  ranks  admit. 

All  preachers  love  him ;  he  can  best  alTord 

The  unctuous  converse  and  the  unctuous  board ; 
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Ev'n  the  poor  nag,  (ilow*rattling  up  the  rottd 
In  nncicnt  rusty  ^'ig  a  pious  load, 
Wa^  liis  weak  tail,  and  fftrikea  a  hri^kftr  trot, 
Approiif^hing  Brownstown,  I^aac'^  p1(ta£Ant  lot. 
For  tbough  at  Poot-House  Hoard  v^as  never  known 
A  flintier  Guardian-ttDii^l  than  good  Brown, 
As  earb  old  hag  and  uhivering  child  can  teU,— 
Go  din«  with  Iaboc^  and  he  feeds  you  welL 

And  hear  him  pray,  with  fiercely  close-ahnt  ^M ! 
Gentle  at  fir«t  the  measured  accents  rise, 
But  floon  he  waiea  loud,  and  fttorms  the  skies. 
Deep  ifl  the  Ghent,  and  powerful  hafls  the  voice. 
The  language,  of  a  true  celeHtial  choice ; 
Handorgan-wiae  tKo  holy  phrases  ground. 
Go  turning  and  retvimiug  round  and  round ; 
The  sing-song  duly  runs  from  low  to  high  j 
The  chorus»*d  groans  at  intervuli^  reply? 
Till  after  forty  minutes'  sweat  and  din^ 
L (laving  perhnps  too  littie  prayer  within, 
Dear  Brother  Brown,  athk^ticr  bahe  of  grace, 
I^umes  hU  hench,  and  wipea  hh  rerking  fac6< 
And  if  among  his  audience  may  be  found 
One  who  rect^ived  two  E^billing^  in  the  pound 
IrVhen  merchant  laaot^,  twenfy  years  ago,-* 
Then  talking  pious  too,  hut  meek  and  low, 
Was  chastened  by  the  Tx>rd, — with  what  delight 
Must  he  behold  the  oorofortable  plight 
And  sacred  influence  of  this  worthy  man> 

Isaac  can  put  in  awe,  no  other  can, 
The  very  preachers;  oily  though  his  lip^ 
His  will  and  temper  have  a  stubborn  grip. 
'A  Radical'  h  he  in  politico; 

What  more?  his  son  hna  play'd  some  ftcampiflb  tricka. 
And  skulking  sullenly  aboiit  the  place. 
Avoids  his  fdther^s  unforgiving  face. 
A  sickly,  timid  wife ;  stout  daughters  three^ 
Attired  as  smartly  m  they  dare  to  he. 
And  reading  utealthy  novels;  fluth  the  rest* 
Brown,  ofun  neighbouring  owners  bandies  befit 
Conacre  aud  subletting;  'tis  hh  boast 
That  pooreat  tenants  proBt  him  the  most. 

One  other  Landloi'd,  to  conclude  the  list ; 
O'Hara, —  The  O'Hara,  some  insist, — 
Of  princely  Irish  race,  which  sound*  fUll  well ; 
But  what  an  Irish  Prince  waj*^  who  can  tell  ? 
It  more  imports  to  situdy  wisely  how 
They  rule  the  world  who  stand  for  Pnnoca  now. 
This  present  Chief,  a  thin-faced  man  of  care, 
Keeps  here  his  Bailiff,  but  res  idea  elsewhere  j 
A  widower,  some  fifty -two  years  old, 
A  rigid  Catholic,  dry,  formal,  cold. 
Children  he  had,  but  death  removed  his  sona, 
Ue  lock'd  ]m  youthful  daughters  up  tut  nuna; 
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An  heir  for  half  his  wealth  he  may  select ; 
His  Clergy  use  him  with  profound  respect. 
Low -let,  ill-tiird,  and  unimproved,  his  lands 
Are  lefl  in  lazy,  sneakinj^  flatterers'  hands. 
Most  of  them  of  his  Bailiff-steward's  tribe. 
Nor  any  who  withhold  that  rascal's  bribe. 
The  weak  O'Hara,  disappointed,  vain. 
And  indisposed  for  action,  or  for  gain. 
Long  since  disgusted  with  a  public  life. 
Hates  England's  name,  but  censures  noisy  strife ; 
Is  partly  antiquarian,  partly  monk ; 
His  only  joy,  to  privately  get  drunk. 

Why  talk  of  these  things  ?     This  is  life,  my  friend. 
In  each  result  a  thousand  causes  blend. 
Tedious  and  vain  th'  attempt  to  trace  them  all. 
Nor  may  we  mark  the  fibres,  great  and  smtll. 
In  one  square  inch  of  broad  society  : 
Not  even  this :  how  little  we  can  see ! 
Take  any  mortal,  one  you  know  the  best,— 
And  be  your  genuine  ignorance  confess'd. 
Yet,  principles  are  constant ;  and  what  then  P 
Something  we  learn  of  Man  by  reading  men. 

Lord  Crasher,  Finlay,  Neyno,  Isaac  Brown, 
Harvey,  O'Hara, — you  have  here  set  down 
Fairly  (they  might  be  fairer,  it  is  true), 
Bloomfield's  chief  neighbours,  the  controlling  few ; 
To  whom  add  Pigot's  name,  and  Bloomfield's  own ; 
Eight  Lords  of  Land,  eight  Kuling  Powers  are  showa. 

The  most  of  these,  with  others  not  so  great. 
Consulting  on  the  country's  dreadful  state 
Last  week,  Sir  Ulick  Harvey  in  the  chair, 
Kcsolved,  impressively,  that  then  and  there 
They  sat  assembled ;  that  resolved  they  were 
That  something  should  be  done ;  and  what  to  do- 
That  this  was  more  than  any  of  them  knew. 
In  one  remark  the  meeting  all  agreed. 
That  tenants  had  been  kindly  used  indeed 
By  every  landlord  round.     Who  justly  blamed  ? 
With  modest  boldness  for  themselves  tliey  claim 'd 
Applause  of  men  and  angels.     They  had  rights. 
And  were  these  half  enforc(*d  P 

Warm  days  and  nights 
FulfiU'd  the  harvest  to  the  reaper's  hook ; 
But  souls  of  men  dismay  and  passion  shook. 
It  should  have  been  a  peaceful,  grateful  time ; 
But  o'er  this  landscape  enmity  and  crime 
Like  shadow  lay.     The  harvesting  is  done ; 
That  shadow  stayc,  in  spite  of  moon  or  sun. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE  was  trou- 
bled in  miud  when,  on  re- 
moving his  nightcap,  he  saw  how 
the  village  of  his  cnildhood  had 
been  changed.  Great  *  progress' 
had  been  achieved,  and  one  or  two 
actual  improvements  had  been 
effected.  His  grandchildren  had 
erected  an  improved  pariah  pump, 
and  they  talked  largely  about  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the 
l)erfectibility  of  the  race.  Yet,  in 
the  Patriarch's  eyes,  something 
ailed  the  place.  I  believe  that  he 
Avould  have  liked  the  old  pump 
better — the^  old  pump  under  which 
they  used  to  duck  each  other  when 
they  were  boys  at  Dame  Trot's 
giiim  mar-school.  In  a  similar 
spirit  a  venerable  friend  of  mine 
was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  *  This 
country  is  not  worth  living  in.  I 
have  shot  six  couple  of  snipe  in 
that  very  field — where  the  potatoes 
are  growing.  Now — God  help  me! 
— there  is  not  a  peat-hag  for  miles. 
I  have  lived  too  long.  In  ten  years 
there  wont  be  a  wild-duck  in  the 
county.'  A  good  deal  might  be 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  complaint. 
Wliere  do  we  expect  to  go  when 
even  the  wild-fowl  quit  us?  A 
I)lanet  where  a  snipe  cannot  find 
footing  must  be  on  its  last  legs. 
And  so  my  venerable  friend  has 
laid  his  Manton  aside.  Abiit  ad 
plures, — he  has  joined  Nimrod  and 
the  rest  of  the  mighty  hunters  of 
anticjuity.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
has  found  better  hunting-grounds, 
and  that  the  same  destructive 
spirit  of  improvement  has  not  pur- 
sued him  into  Eternity. 

Around  Lancelot's  place  in  the 
North,  ducks  and  snipe,  however, 
are  still  plentiful.  Ardarnan  stands, 
as  you  know,  on  the  shore  of  an 
inland  loch, — an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  in  an  irregular  and 
capricious  way  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  One  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  first  to  meet  the  sea  in 
such  an  unlikely  place.  How  has 
it  contrived  to  insinuate  itself  into 
this  mountain-locked  valley?  It 
is  difficult  to  fancy  the  ocean  apart 
from  bluff  headlands  round  wtuch 
the  white  gulls  wheel,  or  lonely 


sandy  beaches  where  the  tarrock 
breeds,  and  on  which  the  long  wave 
breaks.  Yet  this  is  truly  the  sea. 
This  quiet  tarn,  on  which  the  hill- 
shadows  rest  so  softly,  and  round 
which  the  crofter  is  now  reaping 
his  scanty  harvest  of  oats,  or  herd- 
ing his  shaggy  black-faced  flock,  is 
a  branch  of  the  great  Atlantic.  It 
is  as  salt  as  the  sea.  It  ebbs  and 
flows  with  the  sea.  At  Venice 
they  have  the  tide  in  their  streets. 
Here  we  have  it  among  bean-fields 
and  corn-fields.  The  Viking  has 
been  tamed.  He  has  beaten  his 
spear  and  his  battle-axe  into  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  leads  a 
pastoral  life. 

•  I  do  not  know  any  place  where 
the  sportsman  and  the  naturalist 
ought  to  be  happier  than  here. 
The  hills  are  purple  with  heather, 
and  the  heather  is  thickly  peopled. 
From  your  bedroom  window,  in 
these  mild  autumn  mornings  and 
evenings,  you  hear  the  muir-cocks 
crowing  valiantly.  The  black  game 
haunt  the  roots  of  the  pines,  and  a 
brace  of  spotted  ptarmigan  can  be 
had  any  day  upon  the  crest  up 
yonder.  The  marsh  across  the  loch 
is  a  famous  resort  of  the  mtdlard, 
and  the  loch  itself  is  loved  by  the 
Arctic  wild-fowL  Already  *long 
strings  of  geese'  are  flying  south- 
ward in  double  file  from  their 
northern  breeding-places.  A  flock 
occasionally  pauses  in  mid-air,  and 
after  describing  a  series  of  eccentrig 
circles,  plunges  clamorously  into 
the  cool  water.  A  pair  of  black- 
throated  divers  built  their  nest  this 
summer  among  the  reeds  on  the 
island,  and  they  are  now  to  be  seen 
every  afternoon— attended  by  a 
couple  of  diverlings,  or  little  divers, 
the  fruit  of  their  industry— about 
the  centre  of  the  bay. 

Your  boyish  tastes  leave  you  as 
you  grow  old — ^as  the  grey  steals 
into  your  hair,  and  the  chill  into 
your  heart— but  I  am  thankful 
that  even  yet  I  have  not  quite  lost 
the  early  passion  for  *  the  rod  and 
the  gun,*  and  that  on  occasion  I 
can  still  handle  either.  It  is  worth 
living  a  twelvemonth  to  bringdown 
a  brace  of  grouse,  right  and  left, 
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on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  A 
snap-sliot  at  a  woodcock  in  a  young 
spruce-cover  is  almost  too  severe 
an  enjoyment  for  creatures  who 
are  merely  mortal.  I  fancy  that 
there  must  be  wild-duck  in  l^ara- 
dise,  and  that  they  will  rise  out  of 
the  reeds  there  exactly  as  tliey  do 
now,  with  this  ditference  only,  that 
they  will  be  oftener  within  nin^e. 
Let  ua  return  thanks  for  the  mercies 
bestowed  upon  us.  You  and  1  have 
indeed  g(N)d  reastm  to  be  thankful 
that,  wliiie  landing  a  sea-trout,  or 
creeping  on  a  wild-duck,  our  hearts 
still  beat  iis  anxiously  and  eagerly 
as  when  we  were  boys. 

Yet  1  own  that  1  am  now  rather 
inclined  to  leave  the  hard  work 
to  the  younger  men.  They  walk 
their  twenty  or  thirty  miles  across 
the  heather,  and  bring  back  their 
twenty  or  t  dirty  brace  of  birds  a- 
day ;  while,  attended  by  Donald,  I 
scramble  across  the  moss  for  a 
chance  shot  at  a  mallard,  (»r  saunter 
al>out  the  burn-mouth,  where  the 
big  sea-tnmt  lie.  Trout^iishing  is 
a  si)ort  for  the  gods.  SiK)rtsmen 
wax  elocjuent  up<m  tlie  salmon.  A 
battle-royal  with  a  salmon,  such  as 
1  reiid  of  the  other  day,  which 
lasted  from  four  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon  till  four  (j'clock  of  the 
summer  morning,  where  the  mon- 
ster was  five  feet  in  length,  and 
must  have  weighed  fifty  ptmnds,  if 
an  ounce,  is  fit  for  ibmiers  muse. 
One  does  not  like  to  sitrutinizo  too 
closely  the  blank  feeling  of  di.smay 
which  the  fisher  nmst  have  cx- 
perit'iioed  wht'U,  after  tliat  twelve 
hours'  *  tug  of  war,'  his  line  *  came 
in  loose,'  and  the  convit-tion  Hashed 
aiToss  hi.M  mind  that  the  monster 
was  otF.  Was  it  worth  his  while  to 
continue  in  this  ])erplexed  an<l  im- 
perfect world  any  longer  i  Hut, 
u])on  the  whole,  i  cannot  hel])  re- 
garding ^^dnlon-fishing  as  vanity 
and  vexation.  Vou  stagger  about 
the  rivor-baiik  with  a  piece  i»f  elm, 


like  the  mast  of  a  small  schooner, 
in  your  hands.  The  labour  of 
whipping  the  water  with  that 
ffigantic  flail  is  overwhelming. 
\Vhen  you  do  hook  a  fish,  it  maj  be 
that  you  are  in  a  measure  reuaid : 
but  then  you  generally  aonL* 
Tnmt-fishing.  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
pleasing  ana  gentle  ezdtemenL 
You  carry  a  light  rod,  which  does 
not  weary  your  arm — ^merely  bring- 
ing the  muscles  agreeably  into 
play ;  and  you  occasionally  succeed 
in  getting  something  more  than  the 
'  fine  rise'  on  which  the  salmonist 
harps.  Y\)u  have  leisure  to  relish 
your  weed,  and  to  eigoy  the  archi- 
tecture of  cloud  and  trve,  of  hill 
and  river-bank.  Even  at  its  best 
salimm-fishing  is  a  somewhat  sor- 
rowful amusement,  a  melodrama 
which  keeps  ail  the  faculties  on 
the  stretch — 

A  talc  diTine  of   high  and  pMuonats 

thoughts, 
To  their  uwd  mQiic  chanted  ; 

whereas  tnmt-fishing  is  like  the 
light  comedy,  which  assimilates 
peaceably  with  a  bottle  or  two  of 
the  '44.    *  It  is,'  as  Walton  saya, 

*  that  most  honest,  ingenuous. 
quiet,  anil  harmless  art  of  angling^ 
or,  <is  Sir  Harry  Wotton  found  i^ 

*  a  rest  tti  the  luind,  a  cheerer  of 
the  s])irits,  a  diyerter  of  sadness,  a 
cjdmer  of  umpiiet  thoughti^  a  mo- 
derator of  ]»assions,  a  procurer  of 
contented  nes.s.' 

Donald  is  engaged  u]K>n  a  capti- 
vating fiy,  S4I  r  lay  my  rod  down 
upon  thu  sand-  for  the  tide  fliiwa 
t(»  where  we  are  statimied^-and 
retreating  under  the  shelter  of  tha 
bank,  s]»i*nd  the  next  half-hour 
with  Mr.  Izimk  Walton.  Don't 
you  find  that  you  relish  the  C'"M* 
/>//-/<?  An*firr  t<i-day  iii«»re  keenly 
than  you  did  five-an«i-tweiity  yean 
agof  1  kni»w  that  I  d«»;  and  that 
1  t-herL-^h  (piite  a  ditfiTciit  feeling 
for    the    kindly,    swvct-teniperedv 


*  Dr.  Fnuiklin'M  Htur)-  of  tho  .im^Ut  in  nninfUtly  .\]i|ilir»lile  t«>  the  niBJurity  «f 
>«aliiiiiit-fishi-i>.  The  DiN'tnr  Ifft  rinl.ulvlpliia  .it  six  in  tiit*  lunriiid^  tn  walk  lificca 
inilfs.  lie  ]KisMCil  n  hrtNik  wh^-rt*  a  K^ntlviiKm  woj*  iiiii;lin;;.  *  ilavv  ji^a  ha4  any 
Hpiirt  **  he  .'ticked.  •Nil,'  wrh  the  niiRwer  ;  *hut  I  Imve  niily  lieen  here  rr*/ A v«ra/ 
On  hJH  n.>turii  in  the  evening,  lio  fnun<l  the  ti^htT  at  the  mine  r\n>l.  *  How  in«nj  hKW 
y>iu  r»ui:lii  '.'  ilu'  I)iH>ti>r  inipiircil.  *  Nune  ut  all.'  n-|>liu(l  the  euthusiut ;  *bat  1 
the  midillc  uf  the  ilay,  I  had  u  muit  jloriuu*  iitfMt :' 
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studious,  gentlemanlike  old  *  foffp^,' 
than  I  did  then.      In  truth,  he 
rather  bored  us  at  first.  We  wanted 
to    know  directly    what    bait    to 
select,  or  how  to  busk  a  particular 
fly,  and  we  found  that  these  pedan- 
tic courtesies  and  formal  introduc- 
tions rather  came  in  the  way.    But 
no  good  fisher  or  good  man  can 
long  resist  the  benevolent  simpli- 
city of  his  manners,  the  goodness 
and  sweetness  of  his  heart.     We 
may  smile  occasionally  at  the  high 
office  which  he  assigns  to  his  fa- 
vourite art  among  the  arts ;  at  the 
virtues  which  it  breeds,  and  the 
capacities  which  it  demands.    We 
may  fancy  that  Walton,  when  he 
asserts  that  *  angling  is  something 
like  poetry, — men  are  to  be  born 
so  :  I  mean  with  inclinations  to  it, 
though  both  may  be  heightened  by 
discourse  and  practice ;  but  he  that 
hopes  to  be  a  good  angler  must  not 
only  bring  an  inquiring,  searching, 
observing  wit,  but  he  must  bring  a 
large  measure  of  hope  and  patience, 
and  a  love  and  propensity  to  the 
art  itself,'  is  only  a  little  less  ex- 
travagant than  Markham,  who  as- 
sures us,  in  his  Country  Ccmtent- 
7nenL%  that  the  angler  must  be  *  a 
general  scholar,  and    seen  in   all 
liberal  sciences ;  as  a  grammarian 
to  know  how  to  write  a  discourse 
of  his  art,  and  in  true  and  fitting 
terms.     He  should  have  sweetness 
of  speech,  to  entice  others  to  de- 
light in  an  exercise  so  much  laud- 
able.    He  should  have  strength  of 
argument,  to  defend  and  *naintain 
his    profession   against  envy  and 
slander.     Then  must  he  be  strong 
and  valiant ;  neither  to  be  amazed 
with    storms,    nor    affrighted    by 
thunder :  and  if  he  is  not  temperate, 
but  hath  a  gnawing  stomach  that 
will  not  endure  much  fasting,  but 
must  observe  hours,  it  troubleth 
the  mind  and  body,  and  loseth  that 
delight  whicli  maketh  the  pastime 
only  pleasing.'    But  then  we  know 
that  some  of  the  best  of  men  have 
been  fishers, — from  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  *  concerning  whom,* 
Piscator  observes,  *  I  shall  make 
but  this  observation,  that  he  that 


shall  read  the  humble,  lowly,  plain 
style  of  that  prophet,  and  compare 
it  with  the  high,  glorious,  eloquent 
style  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (though 
they  be  both  equally  true),  may 
easily  believe  Amos  to  be,  not  only 
a  shepherd,  but  a  ^ood-natured 
plain  fisherman  r  which  I  do  the 
rather  believe,  by  comparing  the 
affectionate,  loving,  lowly,  humble 
Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  James, 
and  Saint  John,  whom  we  know 
were  all  fishers,  with  the  glorious 
language  and  high  metaphors  of 
Saint  Paul,  whom  we  may  believe 
was  not.'  We  know  that  *that 
holy  poet.  Mr.  George  Herbert,* 
loved  angling-  *and,  as  Venator 
adds,  *I  do  the  rather  believe  it 
because  he  had  a  spirit  suitable  to 
anglers,  and  those  primitive  Chris- 
tians that  you  love,  and  have  so 
often  commended.'  We  know  that 
Dr.  Paley  held  it  in  high  esteem, — 
so  much  so,  that  when  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  asked  him  when  his 
great  work  would  be  finished,  he 
answered  innocently,  as  if  fly-fish- 
ing and  not  philosophy  were  the 
business  of  his  life,  *My  Lord,  I 
shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the 
fly-fishing  season  is  over !'  And  we 
know  that  glorious  old  Christopher 
North  has  written  a  book  of  won- 
derful idyls  upon  the  craft  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  professor.  Who 
are  you,  then,  who  dare  to  ridicule 
the  vocation  which  prophets  and 
apostles,  which  bishops,  and  poets, 
and  philosophers,*  have  held  in 
honour? 

I  have  always  thought  that 
Walton's  account  of  his  pet  angler, 
Dr.  Nowel,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  bits  of  English  in  the 
language — sweet,  simple,  winning, 
and  quaintly  devout  as  a  hymn  by 
George  Herbert.  In  these  days  of 
intricate  passions  and  strong 
colours  we  need  more  of  this  quiet 
portraiture.  Let  me  read  it  to  you, 
Donald,  ere  we  adventure  this 
seductive  cast. 

The  first  is  Dr.  Nowel,  sometime  Dean 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  FauFs 
in  London,  where  his  monument  stands 
yet    undefaced— a    man     that    in    the 


*  Not  to  mention  the  genial  and  invincible  editor  of  the  ScoUtMvi^  one  of  the 

best  of  fishers. 
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Keforniation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (not  that 
of  Henry  VIII.)  was  so  noted  for  bis 
meek  spirit,  deep  learning,  prudence, 
and  piety,  that  the  then  Parliament  and 
Convocation  both  chose,  eujoined,  and 
trusted  him  to  make  a  catechism  for 
public  use,  such  a  one  as  should  stand  as 
a  rule  for  faith  and  manners  to  their 
posterity.  And  the  good  old  man  (though 
he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing  that 
God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor 
hard  questions),  like  an  honest  angler, 
made  tbat  ^ood,  plain,  uuperplexed  cate- 
chism  which  is  printed  with  our  good  old 
Service  Book, — I  say  this  good  man  was 
a  dear  lover  and  constant  practiser  of 
angling  ns  any  age  can  produce  ;  and  his 
custom  was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed 
hours  of  prayer  (those  hours  which  by 
command  of  the  Church  were  enjoined 
the  clergy,  and  voluntarily  dedicated  to 
devotion  by  many  pious  Christians) — I 
Bay,  besides  these  hours,  this  good  man 
was  oltsurved  to  spend  a  tenth  of  his  time 
in  angling,  and  also  (for  I  have  converseii 
with  those  which  have  conversed  with 
him)  to  bestow  a  tenth  jmrt  of  his  reve- 
nue, and  usually  all  his  tish,  amongst  the 
]>oor  that  inhabited  near  to  those  rivers 
in  which  it  was  caught,  saying  often  that 
'  charity  gave  life  to  religion  ;*  and  at  his 
n>turu  to  his  house,  would  praise  God 
tliat  he  had  si)ent  that  day  free  from 
worldly  trouble,  both  harmlessly  and  in 
a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman. 
And  this  good  man  was  well  content,  if 
not  desin)us,  that  iM)8terity  should  know 
he  was  an  angler,  as  may  api>ear  by  his 
picture  now  to  Ihj  seen  and  carefully  kept 
in  Itrazen-NoRc  College,  to  which  he  tras 
a  lilteral  l>enttfa(>tor ;  in  which  ])ii*ture 
he  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his 
Hible  lieforo  him ;  and  on  one  hand  of 
him  his  lines,  hiN)kK,  and  other  tackling 
lying  in  a  round  ;  and  on  his  other  hand 
are  his  angle-rotls  «if  several  sorts,  and 
by  thtMu  this  is  written,  *  that  he  died 
i.Uh  February,  1601,  being  aged  ninety- 
five  years,  forty-fi»ur  of  which  he  had 
been  Dean  of  St.  Paiirs  Church,  and  that 
his  age  had  neither  im]>aire<l  his  hearing 
nor  dimmetl  his  eyes,  nor  weakene*!  his 
memory,  nor  made  any  of  the  fiiculties  of 
his  mind  weak  or  useless.'  It  is  said 
that  angling  and  tenii>eranco  were  great 
caus«-N  of  these  blessings.  And  I  wish 
the  like  to  all  that  imiUite  him,  and  love 
the  memory  of  so  giMnl  a  man. 

Ih  it  not  ii  cliiiriiiing  picture  of 
ail  Kiijjlish  worthy? 

Tlu*Teal-Mn.s.s  is  a  capital  locality 
for  will!  f(»wl ;  Imt  tlioro  i.s  another 
station  wiiich,  for  thick -sluKJting, 
an    imlolcnt    man    prefers.      The 


wild  duck  commonly  jmss  a  nam- 
ber  of  hours  during  the  day  at  tea 
(where  they  are  out  of  barings  waT), 
returning  at  sun-down  t«)  toe 
stubbles  and  the  inland  manhc*. 
They  follow  the  same  route  with 
great  punctuality — across  a  ridge 
of  sandy  bents,  then  acrus8  the 
barley-iields,  and  so  up  to  the 
lonely  sides  of  the  valley.  Donald 
and  1  conceal  ourselves  among  the 
long  grasses  on  the  downs  as  *  the 
gloaming*  approaches,  and  wait  the 
evening  liignt  Nothing  can  well 
be  pleasant er  during  these  soft 
autumn  afternoons.  You  smoke, 
of  course — everybody  does.  Yon 
liear  the  reapers  at  their  work,  the 
laugliter  of  children  and  sweet- 
hearts, the  tramp  and  neighing  of 
the  horses  as  they  wend  home  from 
the  watering-place— all  the  cheer- 
ful sounds  of  farm  life.  The  shriU 
and  pLiintive  call  of  the  partridge 
sounds  from  the  fields,  and  now 
and  again  a  covey  sweeps  swiftly 
past  to  its  roosting-place  on  the 
links.  The  hoarse  rattle  of  the 
corncrake — no,  the  corncrake  has 
lost  his  voice  by  this  time,  not  to 
recover  it  again  till  spring  retninSi 
and  the  earth  *  renews  its  ancient 
nipture.'  Then.while  the  soft  mist 
rises  fn)m  the  heated  ground,  and 
the  lark  *  in  a  privacy  of  glorious 
light*  chants  his  evening  song,  but 
ere  the  rosy  tiush  lias  faded  from 
the  sky,  or  ceaseil  to  rim  with  gold 
the  phantom  ishuid-shores  that 
float  along  the  horizon,  the  wild 
ducks,  in  companies  of  twos 
threes,  begin  to  whistle  overh 
and  ever  and  anon  a  brace 
within  range  of  our  fowliug-pie 
And  as  we  sit  and  watch,  iJitnaU 
favours  me  with  his  notions  on 
men  and  manners,  old-world  storieSi 
and  *the  clash'  of  the  anintry-aidsL 
ponald  is  a  great  institution.  H« 
is  as  old  and  as  wiry  as  the  Prima 
Minister.  He  has  i^msumcd  oceaim 
of  whisky  in  his  time.  I  believe^ 
had  it  been  ])niperly  mixed,  that, 
like  the  Celtic  Miii-in-law  of  Nuah 
eommemorate«l  in  the  fanaons 
ballad,  he  uiiKht  have  drunk  np 
tlie  delude.  Donald  was  a  mii:htj 
)»oaeher  in  his  youth  -  the  dread  of 
all  the  ganie-keefiers  and  nmc^ 
preservers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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But  he  has  become  a  privileged 
character  in  his  old  age,  and  is 
permitted  to  land  his  salmon  or 
bring  down  his  brace  of  *deuks' 
without  molestation.  His  fly  falls 
on  the  water  like  a  midge,  he  is  a 
dead  shot  at  a  seal,  and  in  the  less 
reputable  branches  of  the  craft  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  as  accom- 
plished as  his  namesake,  Sir 
Walter's  friend. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin, 
Kens  the  wiles  of  dun-d^pr  stalkin' 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  moorfowl  in  the  drift. 
Water- bailiflfs,  rangers,  keepers, 
He  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepers ; 
Not  for  bountith  or  reward, 
Daur  they  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

A  shrewd,  douce,  *  pawky'  old 
gentleman  is  Donald^  not  without 
a  vein  of  romance  either.  Moon- 
lighted nights,  forays  after  wild 
duck  and  ptarmigan,  the  moan  of 
the  western  sea  on  the  shore,  or 
its  whisper  among  the  reeds,  have 
enriched  his  character.  Lite  all 
sea-born  and  sea-bred  men,  he  is  a 
bit  of  a  poet.  The  ballads  of  these 
sea  people,  you  must  have  noticed, 
are  seldom  coarse  in  feeling  or 
prosaic  in  expression.  There  is  a 
natural  melody  in  them ;  they  rise 
and  fall  with  the  waves.  But  their 
sympathy  with  nature,  though  in- 
tense, is  not  cheerful.  It  is  touched 
with  the  sadness  and  the  dread  of 
men  who  know  what  death  on  the 
winter  sea  is  like.  They  love,  but 
they  fear  her. 

'There's  a  loon,'  said  Donald 
yesterday  afternoon,  as  we  lay  in 
our  hidingplace  among  the  bents 
— a  hidingi)lace,  however,  from 
which  a  glimpse  of  the  bay  could 
be  obtained.  *  Shall  1  gie  him  a 
shot]  He's  no  aboon  a  hundred 
yards,  and  I've  a  charge  o'  heavy 
leads  in.' 

John  never  shoots  with  anything 
smaller  than  No.  2,  so  that  his 
*  heavy  leads'  must  be  like  small 
cannon-balls. 

*  For  the  Lord's  sake,  sir,  hand 
doon  your  head ;  there  s  a  sealch 
makin  this  way.  It's  a  pity  I've 
no  a  bullet  in  my  pouch.' 

*  Gaudebant  carina  phocae.  Try 
him  with  a  song,  Donald.' 

*The  brute's  aff,'  said  the  old 


man,  after  a  pause  and  a  long  look. 

*  I  ken  that  fellow's  nose  weel ;  he's 
as  keen  as  a  whitret,  and  as  wily 
as  the  Laird  o'  Braxy.' 

*  Don't  speak  evil  of  dignities. 
Donald.  I  thought  you  and  Braxy 
— Braxv  is  a  neighbouring  laird — 

*  were  fast  friends.' 

*  Hoot,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  I  canna 
thole  him.  He's  racked  the  rents, 
and  turned  a  wheen  0'  the  puir  bit 
cottar  bodies  into  the  muir.  Ye'll 
mind  Andrew  McTavish  ?  A  canny 
auld  chiel  is  Andrew ;  sair  hudden 
doun  wi'  the  rheumatiz,  and  aye 
grumblin',  as  he  micht  indeed,  and 
his  leg  as  stiff  as  the  funnel  o'  the 
loch  steamer,  but  wi'  sense  and 
spunk  eneuch,  and  likin'  his  snuff 
verra  weel,'  said  Donald,  as  he  took 
out  his  *  mull,'  and  thrust  a  huge 
spoonful  or  two  up  either  nostriL 

*  Andrew  was  sair  to  gang.  He 
had  lived  in  the  place  for  forty 
year.  The  wife  had  deed  in  it, 
and  three  o'his  bairns:  guid bairns 
they  were,  and  weel  liket  in  the 
country.  So  Andrew  puts  on  his 
shoon,  and  hirples  across  to  the 
Laird.  "Deed.  Laird,"  says  Andrew, 
"  I  canna  loot  to  bide  lang  noo. 
and  ye'll  let  me  dee  in  the  aula 
hoose."  But  he  wudna,  for  he's  a 
dour  and  greedy  body,  and  wanted 
a  langer  rent;  so  Andrew  was 
forced  to  pack.  Faith !  I  wish  we 
had  the  auld  Laird  back ;  he  was 
a  root  gentleman.  Deil  a  berry 
from  the  Ha'  garden  was  selt,  as 
lang  as  he  was  maister.  They 
didna  mind  then  if  a  lad  was 
whiles  seen  in  the  gloamin',  wi'  a 
maukin  at  his  belt  and  his  gun 
under  his  shouther.  But  the  law's 
changed  noo.  New  maisters,  new 
men ;  and  troth,  sir,'  Donald  con- 
tinued, waxing  confidential,  *if 
Braxy  fa's  our  the  back  0'  the  pier 
ane  o'  thae  mirk  nichts,  he  wunna 
be  lang  missed.  What  think  you 
tried  he  last  ?  He  wanted,  the 
fisher-bodies  doun  at  Norbum  to 
sell  him  their  fish  cJuap^  so  he  gets 
Sawney  to  ring  the  bell,  and  when 
they  are  a'  seated  in  the  Kirk — for 
public  worship,  ye  wud  jalouse  %— 
ne  begins  and  bargains  wi'  them 
like  a  travellin'  packman.  Heard 
ye  ever  the  like?  But  they  wudna 
bite.    Ae  lad — Fluke  they  ca'  him 
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--asked  bim  for  a  sang;  anither 
wud  hae  a  sermon  on  greed.  And 
auld  Browney  gaed  up  to  the  pulpit 
and  began  a  discoorae— for  Browney 
can  speak  like  a  buik  when  hes 
no  blin'  fou — on  the  money- 
changers in  the  Temple,  and  what 
wa«  dune  till  Uk^ 

Donald  chuckled  over  this  remi- 
niscence, and  took  another  siK)on- 
ful  ere  he  resumed. 

*  And  there  was  Elsnit  Gray, — 
ye Ve  seen  her  aften,  ril  warrant? 
— she  was  a  servant  lass  at  the 
castle  laug  syne.  Weel,  sir,  she 
deed  yestreen.  She  was  a  ^ran' 
auld  wife,  and  keepit  up  her  head 
till  she  gaed.  The  yerl  aye  said 
she  was  a  bom  gentlewoman,  wi' 
her  saft  hands,  and  her  white 
mutch,  and  her  glittcrin*  een,  like 
a  kites.  She  was  blin*  for  hing, 
and  did  na  hear  muckle  forby.  So 
she  wild  sit  ben  the  h(K)se  for 
weeks  with4)ut  speaking  a  ward  to 
hcT  ain  dochter,  as  gran  as  a  <iiieen 
wi'  her  crown  on.  It  was  gruesome 
whiles,  though — she's  gaured  me 
loup  afton  when  I've  come  on  her 
at  orra  times — her  head  turned  up, 
a  liclit  on  her  face,  and  her  ecu 
glowerin'  oot  into  the  mirk.* 

I  luui  seen  old  Elspit  often,  and 
hail  been  struck  by  her  grave  and 
almost  solemn  cast  of  beauty.  As 
a  girl,  she  must  have  been  strik- 
ingly handsome  :  but  even  as  a  girl 
her  expression  could  never  have 
l>een  otiur  than  stern.  The  features 
lijul  not  grown  hard  as  she  grew 
old  :  they  must  have  heen  petriiie<l 
in  girlhood.  The  story  of  some 
cruel  wrong  wjus  vaguely  associated 
with  her  in  my  mind:  a  story 
which  I  had  once  heanl,  but  hail 
loiii;  forgotten.  So  I  :usked  l)(»iudtl 
if  he  knew  the  details. 

*1  ken  it  weel,'  he  s:ii«l,  'and 
guid  rieht  I  havi* — ti.uM' better  niK», 
1  was  a  W4';in  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  a  bit  lassie  hersel— a  Imnnio 
lassie,  wi'  brieht  een,  and  turly  reil 
liair,  that  ha]>ped  her  r^un'  like  a 
liiM)d.  It  was  in  the  hard  time 
afore  the  war,  wlien  the^  hail 
country  was  fairly  wicked  wi'  hate 
and  hunger.  Her  fey t her  wjis  verra 
cliief  wi*  the  yerl,  a  string,  stout 
chiel.  that  >iM)ke  his  min<l  freely, 
liiit    he  was   hard    on  the  dtarvin' 


folk,  and  "the  boys**  swore  Art 
he  sbudna  live  past  Marynuw.  Sst 
it  chanced  that  ae  mirk  nicht  m 
the  fa'  a  band  o'  them  cam  to  Ids 
hoose— he  was  a  fearless  man,  and 
wudna  steek  the  door  for  a'  the 
deevils  oot  o'  hell,  he  wad  say— and 
into  the  room  where  he  was  sittiii' 
wi'  his  wife  Clarion,  and  little  Elsie 
u])on  her  lap,  beside  the  fira  There 
was  a  dull  licht,  for  the  peats  were 
low,  and  they  dragsed  him  oot, 
and  never  a  word  spoken  ;  for  man 
and  wife  kent  what  was  come  npon 
them,  and  that  it  behoved  not  to 
nray  to  them  that  shed  innocent 
oluid.  They  stickit  him  like  a 
stirk  at  his  ain  door.  WeeL  the 
wife  jaloused  that  they  wad  fiidih 
wi*  her  (for  she  had  ever  backed 
her  man  up-  he  was  aye  richt,  the 
rest  were  aye  wrang);  and  when 
thejr  were  awa,  she  ^ppit  little 
Elsie,  and  steekit  her  into  a  closet 
in  the  wa*.  There  was  a  chink  in 
the  buird,  and  she  savs  to  hei^— 
**N(H>,  lass,  they  are  killin*  your 
fevther  ootside,  and  when  they  hae 
kilt  him,  thev  will  come  back  and 
kill  me.  L<M)k  weel  at  them  when 
they  come,  and  mind  you  swear  to 
them  when  ytm  see  them  in  cooil 
V\\  cast  a  ]>eat  on  the  fire  the  ImC 
thing  to  raise  ableeie.and  stmggk 
hard  that  };ou  may  take  a  gnid 
hxik."  Marion  Gray  was  a  keen- 
spirited  wife  ;  she  was  ane  o*  the 
auld  lieslie  clan,  and  married  bcr 
man  for  luve,  but  she  wait  mni  den 
daft,  and  her  hist  th«)cht  on  earth 
was  to  hang  the  lo«ins.  Auld  Ehpit 
had  a  jiieture  o'  her  mither,  thai 
was  paniteil  by  a  foreigneer  when 
she  was  a  lass, — a  lanchin  facc^ 
s;ifter-like  than  Elspit'H.  The  bain 
keekeil  thm*  the  cliink,  and  saw 
them  mnnlor  her  mither.  •  It*s  a 
terrible  but  true  stor>V  »*aid  IXnnakL 
wij)ing  his  brow,  uvt-r  which  the 
sweat  was  nnming.  *  Rut  she  had 
market!  them  weel,  ami  sworv  to 
tliem  afore  the  hmls.  1  was  there 
mysel ;  and  weel  I  mind  it,  tho*  I 
was  but  a  wean  at  tlie  time, — it's 
sixty  year  this  very  fa'.  Tliere  were 
thetwa  h>rds.sittingcrackin'inthdr 
re<l  gowns  like  twa  howditfA,  and  a 
wheeii  glib  hids  wi'  hontehair  wigr, 
and  the  prisoners  ahint  thca. 
There  was  unea  little  aip&iimt  fh«M 
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though;  and  the  writer  body — a 
fat  man,  wi'  a  red  roun'  face  like  a 
haerst  moon — was  cock-sure  they 
wad  wun  aff,  till  the  lass  was  fetched 
in.  Her  face  was  deadly  white, 
but  her  een  burned  like  live  peats. 
The  writer-bodies  were  no  for  lat- 
tin'  her  speak  at  first ;  but  she  was 
sae  quiet,  and  douce,  and  keen,  that 
the  lords  pit  her  in  the  box,  and 
speert  at  her  aboot  the  catechism, 
and  the  Testament,  and  the  ten 
commandaments,  and  she  answered 
every  word  freely  and  fairly.  Then 
she  looked  lang  at  the  men,  and 
says  quite  quiet,  pointing  to  ane 
and  anither  o'  them,  "You  were 
there,  and  you  were  there,  and  you 
were  there."  It  was  like  as  if  she 
had  spoken  in  a  dwam,  or  aflf  a 
buik  :  there  was  nae  dauntin'  her. 
Ttie  three  loons  were  hangit,  and 
Elspit  gaed  hame  wi'  Whitey,  that 
was  sib  to  her  feyther's  gude 
brither.  She  grew  lang  and  bonny, 
and  Sandy  Gray  courted  her ;  but 
they  say  she  never  leuch  again. 
And  'deed,  sir,'  he  concluded,  *it 
was  a  burnin'  trouble  for  a  young 
bairn.' 

Having  finished  his  narrative, 
Donald  took  a  pull  at  the  capacious 
flask  which  I  handed  to  him. 
There  are  no  abstainers  among 
the  northern  hills.    The  sportsman 

*  takes  his  dram'  after  he  lias  slain 
his  stag  on  Ben  Vorlich.  The 
fisher  *  takes  his  dram'  when  his 
twenty-pound  salmon  lies  on  the 
grass  at  his  feet.  The  pastor  *  takes 
his  dram'  after  his  Gaelic  discourse. 
The  bard  *  takes  his  dram'  when  he 
has  recounted  the  exploits  of  Fin- 
gal  and  the  Fairshon.  And  each 
in  succession  *  blesses'  the  Chan- 
cellor   of    the     Exchequer,    and 

*  taiiins  ta  whisky  tuty.' 

Then,  of  course  there  are  in- 
numerable other  methods  of  con- 
suming time.  The  tide  rises  to  the 
drawing-room  window,  so  that 
Ardarnan  is  an  admirable  ulace  for 
boating  ;  and  all  day  long  tlie  water 
is  covered  with  tiny  craft,  manned 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  by  ang:elic 
beings  in  crinolines  and  wide- 
awakes, who  stir  the  echoes  of  the 
lonely  hills — 

With  silken  murmurs  and  elastic  sounds 

Of  lady-laughters  light. 


A  turf  that  is  softer  than  velvet 
and  *  greener  than  emeralds  newly 
broken,'  is  (as  Dante  observes) 
peculiarly  suited  for  croquet,  and 
that  seductive  pursuit — which 
seems  to  have  been  beneficently 
invented  to  invite  public  attention 
to  a  neat  ankle  :  for  a  pretty  foot 
under  an  artfully  tucked-up  petti- 
coat, never  looks  prettier  than  when 
placed  on  a  croquet- ball — occupies 
the  hour  after  oreakfast  and  the 
hour  before  dinner  very  judiciously. 
Then  besides  the  sea-trout  in  the 
burn,  and  the  grouse  and  ptarmigan 
on  the  mountains,  there  is  a  famous 
hill-side  seamed  by  alder  and  fern- 
fringed  gletUetSy  adown  whose 
pebbly  bottoms  the  purest  water 
m  the  world  gushes,  where  a  shot 
at  an  old  black-cock  may  be  had  of 
an  autumn  afternoon.  Did  you 
ever  shoot  a  patriarchal  black-cock  1 
If  you  have,  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  thank  the  gracious  Im- 
mortals ;  for  few  joys  in  this  bad 
world  are  more  ravishing  than  the 
spectacle  of  an  *  heroic  black-a- 
moor'  (to  use  the  words  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Napier  commemorated 
his  enemy,  Hoche  Mohamed  Seedee) 
wrestling  with  death  in  mid-air, 
and  then  descending,  with  a  mighty 
thudf  on  the  heather.  Such  a  joy 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  present 
writer  not  many  days  since ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that,  having 
bathed  his  face  in  the  clear  stream 
(for  the  day  was  oj)pressively 
sultry),  he  laid  his  victim  out  in 
tender  state  at  his  feet,  and  smoked 
a  pipe  of  thanksgiving  over  the 
illustrious  dead.  A  dav  whose 
characters  are  traced  in  gold !  And 
then— as  he  went  home  that  even- 
ing down  the  woody  glen  and 
across  the  lake— what  magical 
blues  and  purples  and  violets  upon 
the  mountain  peaks,  behind  which 
the  sun  had  newly  sunk,  and  what 
a  glory  of  mystical  light— mystical 
as  the  light  in  the  Morte  cPArthure. 
the  light  with  which  poets  ana 
painters  have  invested  Arthur,  and 
Guenevere,  and  Lancelot — upon  the 
mountain  sides !  And  then — when 
the  other  shore  was  reached — what 
welcome  from  friends,  old  and  new, 
who  waited  him  on  the  beach ! — 
foremost  among  them,  of  course 
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(Scotch  blue-bells  twisted  through 
the  sashes  of  their  bonnets,  and 
their  hands  filled  with  brilliant 
sea-shells),  two  twin  maidens  six 
years  old— the  daintiest  little 
angels  out  of  heaven — whose  bless- 
ing rests  continually  on  that  ha^)py 
innocence  and  spotless  punty. 
Cannot  we  recover  the  blameless 
life]     Is  there  no  Bethesda  pool 


in  which  to  bathe  the  stained  anal 
and  the  wearied  bod^  T  Let  us  lie 
down,  my  pets,  on  this  grassy  hank, 
and  you  sliall  teach  me  the  inno- 
cent secret  of  childhood.  In  vain : 
in  vain.  Even  the  great  and  wise 
Paracelsus,  who  was  uucormpted 
by  the  logic  of  the  schools,  did 
not  believe  that  such  a  cure  coold 
heal. 


A  spotless  child  sleeps  on  the  flowering  moc 
*Ti8  well  for  him  ;  but  when  a  sinful  man, 
Envying  such  slurobf^r,  may  desire  to  put 
His  guilt  away,  shall  he  return  at  once 
To  rest — by  lying  there  ? 


Such  are  the  autumn  days  of  the 
sportsman  ;  but  if  you  are  not 
a  sportsman,  sit  down  by  tlie 
autumnal  sea,  and  muse  over  the 
autumnal  moralists.  There  are  a 
set  of  books  that  I  always  keep 
for  autumn,  that  hannonize  well 
with  the  yellow  fields,  and  the  rine 
berries,  and  the  noise  of  rooKs 
*  that  gather  in  the  waning  woods.' 
Some  writers  never  grow  old. 
They  have  discovered  that  elixir 
vitas  for  which  the  Alchemist  stn>ve 
as  eagerly  as  he  did  for  gold« 
Svdney  Smitli  was  one  of  them. 
He  enjoyed  perj^etual  youth.  Tlio 
letters  written  by  him  m  advanced 
years  are  as  bright  and  buoyant  as 
tliose  he  wn>te  when  at  college. 
His  animal  spirits  never  flaggco-— 
his  boyish  8i)nng  andrz/xmrfow  never 
wearied.  The  same  may  be  said  (»f 
the  tender  and  whiniHiciil  liumanity 
of  Charles  Lamb.  Lamb  does  not 
afj*\  All  his  life  he  is  like  a  boy 
in  a  man's  coat.  It  would  seem, 
in  fact,  jis  tliough  there  were  S4)nie 
etliereal  qujdity  in  wit  which  em- 
balms the  faculties,  and  prevents 
decay.  These  wise  witty  men — 
Thomas  H<M)d,  Ijanib,  Sydney 
Smith  (and  Sydney  Smith  Wiis  an 
wise  as  he  wiw  witty,  lH.'iiig,  in 
tnitii,  one  of  the  shrew* lost  and 
soundest  thinkers  of  his  day)  are 
pcrenni.al  springs  whicli  do  not  dry 
uj).  There  are  other  virtues,  no 
doubt,  whicli  keep  one  younpr.  We 
cannot  fancy  ('harh)tte  Hronte,  for 
instance,  ^Tt^win;:  old ;  n4>r  is  it 
e;isy  to  associate  that  keen,  bri^'ht, 
easier,  passi4)nate,  anxious,  inquir- 
iu'^  sinrit  with  ^rry  hairs  ami  a 
wrinkled  brow.    The  s<>ul  wuuld 


have  retained  its  youth.  The  blade 
would  have  remained  sharp  and 
luminous  to  the  last,  whaterer 
became  of  the  scabbard. 

I  know  scarcely  any  letters  more 
delightful  than  those  written  hj 
some  of  those  wonderfully  witlr 
people  to  children  and  grandchit 
dren.  They  do  not  unbend  for  the 
n<mce ;  were  they  to  unbend  IIm 
charm  would  depart ;  but  they  do 
not  need  to  unbend,  for  they  an 
children  at  heart,  ana  the  language 
of  childhood,  is  their  native  tongue^ 
The  trenchant  faculty  is  seen  at 
phiy,- like  sheet  lightning*  which 
carries  no  bolt  or  sting,  and  whoM 
flashes  do  not  hurt.  I  fancy  that  a 
certain  great  legendary  histotiaa 
must  have  written  many  such  ki- 
tersj  kind,  n^-ise^  hapiiily  and 
nuamtly  nonsensical ;  but  untQ 
tne  time  for  publication  arrives 
(may  it  be  long  deferred !),  we  mnit 
be  content  witli  tliosc  we  have  al- 
ready stored.  ^  There  are  sooie  Tcfy 
ylfs'uuint  8i)ociniens  of  the  style  in 
effreys  corresin^ndence— <>nc.  Cor 
instance,  to  )iis  little  granddau^- 
ter,  *  Nancy,'  which  ciunmeiiosa 
with  a  choice  ]>jigc  of  nonsense 
verses  in  pn»se. 

Hut  Thomas  Hi  hxI  was  the  master 
of  the  craft.  Have  we  even  jcl 
rendereil  full  justice  to  Thitmaa 
Hood)  There  was  an  clement  in 
his  genius  a  severe  and  almoil 
tragic  element,  wliich  renders  hun 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  tht 
thnm;;  of  witty  and  ingenions 
idlers.  N(»t  tliat  he  was  dvficiciiA 
ill  tlie  li^rhtcr  graces  and  accom- 
]ili>hiiients  tfiat  are  there  iuipem- 
tively  rc'iuircd.    On  the  coutnij. 
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for  happy  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible wit^  many  of  his  poems 
are  quite  unrivalled.  But  it  points 
a  moral  as  often  as  it  adorns  a  tale. 
Few  men  have  looked  at  so  many  of 
the  social  cankers  of  the  time  with 
such  keen  insight,  and  so  much 
remorseful  sympathy.  And  even 
when  this  purpose  is  not  expressly 
or  avowedly  set  forth,  through  the 

Eleasant  irony  of  his  lighter 
umour,  we  can  often  detect  a 
tone  of  exquisite  and  unconscious 
patlios,  as  though  the  strong  genius 
of  the  satirist  were  never  alto- 
gether wanting  in  earnest  tender- 
ness. I  love  Hood  as  the  brave 
and  honest  gentleman,  the  upright 
and  unaffected  reformer,  the  enemy, 
to  the  death,  of  malice,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness ;  but  he 
is  never  more  entirely  loveable 
than  when  '  babbling  o'  green  fields' 
to^  the  children  of  his  friends. 
His  daughter  has  published  half-a- 
dozen  of  these  charming  letters, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Elliot's  boys  ana 
girls — instinct  with  fun,  tender- 
ness, good-nature,  and  a  lovely 
purity  and  uprightness.  *I  pro- 
mised you  a  letter^'  he  writes  to 
May,  *  and  here  it  is.  I  was  sure 
to  remember  it;  for  you  are  as 
hard  to  forget  as  you  are  soft  to 
roll  down  a  hill  with.  What  fun 
it  was  !  only  so  prickly,  I  thouglit 
I  had  a  porcupine  in  one  pocket, 
and  a  hedgehog  in  the  other.  The 
next  time  oef ore  we  kiss  the  earth 
we  will  have  its  face  well  shaved.' 

*  Duniiie '  and  *  Jeanie '  are  at  the 
sea-side,  and  so  he  discourses  to 
them  of  its  wonders  in  a  style 
that  smacks  of  the  sea-breeze,  for 
he  loved  the  sea.  *  Of  course  you 
have  batlied,'  he  says  to  Dunnie, 

*  but  have  you  learned  to  swim 
yet?  It  is  rather  easy  in  salt 
water,  and  diving  is  still  easier, 
even,  tliau  at  the  sink,  I  oidy 
swim  in  fancy,  and  strike  out  new 
ideas  !  Some  people  say  that  every 
ninth  wave  is  bigger  than  the  rest. 
I  have  often  counted,  but  never 
found  it  come  true,  except  with 
tailors,  of  whom  every  ninth  is  a 
man.  Then  there's  fishing  at  the 
sea-side.  1  used  to  catch  flat-fish 
with  a  very  long  string  line.  It 
was  like  swimming  a  kite!    The 
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best  plan  if  you  want  flat-fish 
where  there  are  none,  is  to  bring 
codlins  and  hammer  them  into 
dabs.  Once  I  caught  a  plaice,  and 
seeing  it  aU  over  red  spots,  thought 
I  had  caught  the  measles.'  *If 
you  do  catch  a  big  crab  with 
strong  claws,'  he  tells  Jeanie,  *  and 
like  experiments,  you  can  shut  him 
up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  loaf  of 
sugar,  and  you  can  see  whether  he 
will  break  it  with  his  nippers.  I 
have  heard  that  you  bathe  in  the 
sea,  which  is  very  refreshing,  but 
it  requires  care;  for  if  you  stay 
under  water  too  long,  you  may 
come  up  a  mermaid,  who  is  only 
half  a  lady,  with  a  fish's  tail, 
which  she  can  boil  if  she  like. 
You  had  better  try  this  with  your 
doll— whether  it  turns  her  into 
half  a  "  doll-fin."  I  hope  you  like 
the  sea ;  I  always  did  when  I  was 
a  child,  which  was  about  two  years 
ago.  When  the  sea  is  too  rough, 
if  you  pour  the  sweet  oil  out  of  the 
cruet  all  over  it,  and  wait  for  a 
calm,  it  will  be  quite  smootb— 
much  smoother  than  a  dressed 
salad.  Some  time  ago  exactly, 
there  used  to  be,  about  the  part  of 
the  coast  where  you  are,  krge 
white  birds  with  black-tipped 
wings,  that  went  flying  and  scream- 
ing over  the  sea,  and  now  and  then 
plunged  into  the  water  after  a  fish ! 
Perhaps  they  catch  their  sprats 
now"  with  nets  or  hooks  and  lines. 
Do  you  ever  see  such  birds  1  We 
used  to  call  them  "gulls,"  but  they 
didn't  mind  it !  Did  you  ever 
taste  the  sea- water]  The  fishes 
are  so  fond  of  it  they  keep  drinking 
it  all  the  day  long.  Dip  your  little 
finger  in,  and  then  suck  it  to  see 
how  it  tastes.  The  water  of  the 
sea  is  so  saline  I  wonder  nobody 
catches  salt  fish  in  it.  By  the  bye, 
did  you  ever  dive  your  head  under 
water,  with  your  legs  up  in  the  air 
like  a  duck,  and  try  wliether  you 
could  cry  "quack?"  Some  ani- 
mals can !  1  would  try,  but  there 
is  no  sea  here,  and  so  I  am  forced 
to  dip  into  books.  Did  you  ever 
try,  like  a  little  crab,  to  run  two 
ways  at  once  ?  See  it  you  can  do 
it,  for  it  is  good  fun  ;  never  mind 
tumbling  over  yourself  a  little  at 
first.'  *  Well,  how  happy  you  must 
3D 
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be !    Childhood  is  such  a  joyous,     which  has  passed  awftT,  'abont  two 
and  I  often  wish  I     years  aga*    This  is  *  child's  iilav/ 

'     uo  doubt;  but  it  is  the  'cnilas 

plav  *  of  a  great  natural  wit. 

But  there  are  other  men  who 
assume  old  age  with  cheerfulness, 
and  on  whom  it  sits  well,  like  the 
cloak  of  a  Venetian  noble. 


merry  tmie. -t.v»  *  ^^.vw* 
was  two  or  tliree  children  !  But  I 
suppose  I  can^t  be,  else  I  would  be 
Jeanie.  and  May,  and  Dunnie 
Elliot.  And  so  lie  runs  on  in  a 
vein  of  haj)py  playfulness,  not 
without  a  sigli  for  the  childhood 

The  clouds  that  gather  roand  the  setting  sun, 

Wordsworth  has  said, 

Do  take  a  sober  eolouring  from  an  eje 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality. 


The  attractiveness  of  the  autunmal 
moralist;  dei)ends  on  this  'sober 
colouring.'  A^e  has  mellowed  him. 
The  pensive  li^ht  of  sunset  lies  on 
his  page.  Tacitus,  who  chronicles 
deciiy,  is  the  historian ;  Cowper 
and  Vanghan,  the  poets ;  Cer- 
vantes and  Henry  Taylor,  the 
dramatists ;  Walton,  Montaigne, 
Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
philosophers  —  for  autumn.  Don 
(JuLcotr,  like  T/ie  Compht*'  Aurfft-r. 
is  never  thoroughly  understood 
before  middle  life.  The  boy  scorns 
the  cnizy  steed  and  his  cnizier 
rider.  But  we — old  men,  that  is, 
like  ourselves  —  hold  in  high  ho- 
nour the  benevolent  vi.sionary,  and 
feel  that  that  heroic  wilfulness, 
that  mild,  and  garrulous,  and  up- 
right simplicity,  merit  the  meed 
that  has  not  been  withheld  from 
many  meaner  mai*tyrs.  I  am  not 
certain  which  part  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor's  admirable  rhitip  Van 
ArtrtH-hir  1  jjreftT.  In  the  iirst  we 
have  pure  love,  stainless  luMumr, 
the  CHMlidont  audacity  <»f  youth  : 
in  the  othir,  a  siwldened  an<l  some- 
what sullied  manhood.  But  the 
sululiud,  mellow,  eomple.x  lights 
that  touch  the  sinful  pas.sion,  an<l 
the  montly  hero,  as  he  nearsMiis 
disiistr.ais  journey's  ihnibtfiil  close,' 
are  protoumlly  interesting;,  more 
subtlely  and  intricately  pictu- 
res) pic,  ]H'rha]»s,  than  the  uu- 
clouiled  Maze  of  noonday. 

lUit  of  all  the  autuninal  mond- 
ists  commend  nio  t(»  Sir  Thomas 
lirowne.  The  Jitl'njut  Mtifiri  is  a 
ripe  book  like  the  jieacli  ju>t 
reatly  to  fall,  whicli  a  sin;;le  touch 
wilMislodi;e — but  it  is  not  a  mature 
Ihiok.  This  is  rather  enigniaticjd, 
perliaps:   but  I  mean  that  while 


there  is  none  of  the  harshne:^  or 
rawness  of  youth  in  the  writer,  his 
character  has  not  matured  through 
a  Consistent  and  orderly  growth. 
On  the  eontnin',  he  has  '  ri|iened* 
into  chronic  wilfulness  and  quaint 
distigureinent.  Yet  the  charm  of 
tlie  biH)k  is  inexhaustible.  It  bean 
reneatiNcl  perusid  better  than  any 
other  English  writing,  Shakspeanet 
alone  excepted,  that  1  am  ac- 
quainted with.  Sir  Thomas** 
egotism- -though  its  display  \» 
scarcely  si»  sincere — is  as  perfect 
as  Montuigne*s.  '  I  know  iiages  uf 
the  lxM)k  by  heart,'  Lancelot  said 
to  me  the  other  ilay,  *yet  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  of  what  it  ui  all 
about.'  Many  of  us^  I  aupfioM, 
«;ire  in  the  same  predicament.  It 
is  ditiicult  to  disengage  the  argu- 
ment from  the  riotous  paraduxea 
and  eloquent  epigrams  in  which  it 
is  wra})t  up.  The  style,  indeed,  is 
so  entirely  the  writers  own,  that 
it  is  hanl  to  characterize  it  ari^bi. 
It  is  distin;;uished  chiedy,|)erliap«i 
by  a  sin;^'ular  verbal  audacity— « 
l>erfect  fearlessness  in  the  UAe  of 
W(»rds.  'A  happy  fraud  agaiiut 
e-\ce>sive  lamentation;'  'nor  any 
]>ropitiati(»n  for  the  covenant  of  tlie 
grave.*  In  this  re.*«pect  a  nuHlem 
iiainter  sometimes  reads  the  OU\ 
Nbuster.  B«ith  Sir  Thomas  Bniwne 
and  Mr.  Buskin  use  wunls  which 
olhiT  men  would  hesiUite  to  use, — 
in  unuMial  .situations  antl  in  an  im- 
liHiked'fitr  e4»nnexinn;  then-by  at- 
tain in;;  the  ptiintedness  of  6uq>riM 
and  tlie  force  of  eiiigram.  Apart 
from  the  riohness.oilour,  and  .nuotle 
music  of  the  lUli'jin  Mr^liei  ajiart 
from  felicity  of  epithet  ami  fertility 
of  allusion — there  is  remarkable 
majesty  and  natural  loftineM  inita 
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diction.  The  writer  is  perfectly 
familiar :  yet  he  condescends  like 
a  king.  One  experiences  a  sensible 
pleasure  in  reading  such  sentences 
as  these,  a  pleasure  which  does  not 
depend  in  any  measure  upon  the 
sense  which  they  convey : — 

Nor  must  a  few  differences,  more  re- 
markable  in  the  eyes  of  man  than  periiaps 
in  the  judgment  of  God^  exoommnnicate 
from  heaven  one  another,  much  less  those 
Christians  who  are  in  a  manner  all 
martyrs,  maintaining  their  faith  in  the 
noble  way  of  persecution,  and  serving 
Qod  in  the  fire,  Vhereas  we  honour  him 
in  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  Death  is  the  cure 
of  all  diseases.  There  is  no  catholicon 
or  universal  remedy  I  know  but  this, 
which,  though  nauseous  to  queasy 
stomachs,  yet,  to  prepared  appetites,  is 
nectar,  and  a  pleasant  potion  of  immor- 
tality.  .  .  .  Sleep  is  that  death  by  which 
we  may  be  said  to  die  daily — in  fioe,  so 
like  death,  I  dare  not  trust  it  without 
my  prayers,  and  a  half  adieu  unto  the 
world,  and  take  my  farewell  in  a  colloquy 
with  God.  This  [he  oontinnes,  aft^ 
quoting  some  verses  of  a  sacred  hymn]  is 
the  dormative  I  take  to  bed  ward  :  I  need 
no  other  laudanum  than  this  to  make  me 
sleep  :  after  which  I  dose  my  eyes  in 
security,  content  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
sun,  and  sleep  unto  the  resurrection.  .  . 
Pagan  vain  glories,  which  thought  the 
world  might  last  for  ever,  had  encourage- 
ment for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropos 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  names,- 
were  never  damped  with  the  necessity  of 
oblivion.  .  .  .  Happy  are  they  whom 
privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  so  with 
men  in  this  world,  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  meet  them  in  the  next,  who, 
when  they  die,  make  no  commotion 
among  the  dead,  and  are  not  touched  with 
that  poetical  taunt  of  Isaiah.*  .  .  .  That 
mystical  metal  of  gold  exposed  unto  the 
violence  of  fire,  grows  only  hot,  and 
liquifies,  but  consumeth  not :  so  when 
the  consumable  and  volatile  pieces  of  our 
body  shall  be  refined  into  a  more  im- 
pregnable and  fixed  temper,  like  gold. 


though  th^  suffer  fiom  the  aotions  of 
flames,  they  shall  never  perish,  bat  lie 
immortal  in  the  arms  of  fire. 

'lie  immortal  in  the  arms  of 
fire  r  There  is  nothing  grander  in 
FaradiK  Lost, 

Tet  when  we  come  to  consider 
•  the  meaning  attentively,  we  find 
that  in  spite  of  the  paradoxical 
attitude,  there  is  often  sagacious 
insight  and  sound  sense  at  bot- 
tom. 

'I  can  hardly  think  there  was 
any  ever  scared  into  heaven: 
they  go  the  fairest  way  to  heaven 
that  would  serve  Qoa  without  a 
helL  Other  mercenaries  that  crouch 
unto  him  in  fear  of  hell,  though 
they  term  themselves  the  servants, 
are  indeed  but  the  slaves  of  the 
Almighty  .  .  .  There  go  so  many 
circumstances  to  piece  up  one 
good  action,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to 
be  good,  and  we  are  forced  to  be 
virtuous  by  the  book.' 

These  are  the  sober  words  of  a 
sober  thinker.  That  he  should 
immediately  afterwards  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  'Eve  miscarried 
of  me  before  she  conceived  of 
Cain,'  is,  no  doubt,  rather  startling : 
but,  after  all,  not  a  little  of  the 
charm  of  the  book  is  owing,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  this  quaint  azul 
whimsical  logic 

'  **  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  is 
the  saying  of  Christ :  yet  it  is  true 
in  some  sense  if  I  sav  it  of  myself: 
for  I  was  not  only  before  mvself. 
but  Adam,7-that  is,  in  the  idea  oi 
God,  and  the  decree  of  that  synod 
held  from  all  eternity.  And  in 
this  sense  I  say  the  world  was  be- 
fore the  Creation,  and  at  the  end 
before  it  had  a  beginning:  and 
thus  was  I  dead  before  I  was  alive: 
though  my  grave  be  ^oghmd,  my 


*  *  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  eomiog:  it  stirrath  up 
the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee^  Art 
thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and 
the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou  &dlen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning  !  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  natiOBS ! .  . 
They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  sajiag^  Is  this 
the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble^  that  did  shake  kingdoms ;  that  made  the 
world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  dilflt  thereof ;  that  opened  not  the  house  of 
his  prisoners  ?' — Isaiah  ziv.  9-17. 
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dying  j)lace  was  Paradise:  and 
Eve  miscarried  of  me  before  she 
conceived  of  Cain.' 

So  let  us  all,  during  these 
autumn  afternoons,  read  the 
lieligio  Medici  and  the  Uini  Burial 
once  again.  You  must  like  the 
pood  knight  of  Norwich.  Sir 
Thomas  is  not.  indeed,  a  very  lively 
writer;  for,  like  most  moralists, 
he   loves   to   wander  among  the 


tombs.  Shakspeare  dallies  with 
death  through  the  moutha  of 
clowns  and  kinss  (as  in  Ant^my  and 
Cieapatin,  and  that  wonderful  scene 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Measure  fw 
Mt'amre),  and  his  fooling  \a  more 
effective  than  direct  and  serioos 
treatment  could  be:  yet  it  is  not 
more  effective  than  the  grand  and 
solemn  trifling  of  the  Rtligio 
Medici. 

Shiklet. 


LAUREL    AND    CYPRESS: 
A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Austrauax  Exploratiox. 


OUR  ancestors,  Celtic  and  Saxon, 
gave  simply  appropriate  names 
— so  grapliically  appropriate  some- 
times as  to  become  piotures(pie — 
to  the  prominent  features  of  their 
new  and  our  old  countr}',  to  their 
settlements  on  its  coasts  and  their 
cleareil  townships  in  the  British 
Rush :  names  wliieh  indicate  the 
]»at('h  of  snow  lingering  in  sunmicr 
on  tlie  top  of  the  niount^iin  and 
the  granite  or  sandstone  outcrop- 
])ing  from  its  sides  ;  names  which 
make  ytai  see  the  stillness  of  the 
leaden  lake  or  liear  the  rusli  of 
the  torrent,  which  tell  you  tliat 
tliis  town  nuist  stand  at  tne  mouth 
of  a  river,  that  far  inlan<l,  wliere 
once  for  miles  around  might  be 
lieard  the  whisper  of  tlie  oak 
leaves,  that  other  beside  a  stream 
to  which  the  deer  used  t(»  come 
down  t(»  drink  by  nioonliglit.  At 
any  rate  in  nuMlern  times,  the  c^ilo- 
nizing  descendants  of  these  sen- 
sible gotifatliers  seem,  with  few 
oxeeptious,  to  liavc  lost  tlie  art  of 
framing  a  tit,  forcible,  homogeneous 
local  nomenclature.  Wv  will  not 
fiiul  fault  with  the  vciyohl  i-ustom 
a  custom  whi<'h  has  tninsferretl 
(\irf/ttnjn  from  Africa  t<»  Spain,  and 
thcn<'e,  with  a  sli;;ht  nimlitication, 
across  the  Atlantic — i>f  christening 
settlements  abn»ad  after  ])laces  in 
the  i»hl  cjiuntry.  The  natural  sen- 
timent whiih  prompts  the  jiractice 
attuics  for  the  i!nnn;:ruities  to 
which  it  often  leads — inhuul  Livor- 
poiils,consi>tiug  t»f  little  nn 're  than 
a  public  hou.>e,  a  gLnenJ  sture,  and 


a  lock-up— and  also  for  the  geogra- 
phical uncertainties  it  occasiona — 

Certnii  enim  promiait  Apollo 
A  mbiffuam  tellure  novASaliuniiiafaia 


I 


Rut  what  is  Ifecuba  to  the  United 
States,  that  they  should  liave  called 
one  of  their  cities  Troy?  ^Cairo, 
Mem])his,  Corinth,  ^  Cincinnati, 
again,  alternating  with  Biown^ 
villes  and  Popkinsburps— what  aa 
eyesore  to  any  one  who  Imtes  lin- 
guistic hotch-)X)tch,  and  loves  to 
discover  meaning  in  the  names  ct 
^>laces ;  a  meaning  beyond  the  bald 
'acts  that  this  township  was  named 
after  one  n(»lMKly  who  was  an  offi* 
cial,  long  «igo  forgotten,  in  the  Stale  < 
or  Territory,  and  that  after  another 
who  was  the  first  to  '  hicate*  him- 
self in  tlie  forest-  what  a  chart  of 
offence  does  the  horrid  jumble 
make  of  the  map  of  the  Ignited 
States,  hide(»us  enough  already 
throu;;}i  the  lack  of  the  curve  of 
beauty  in  its  txmndarj'-lines.  V^hf 
were  not  our  tramtatlautic  cousins 
wise  en<mgh  to  retain  more  uf  the 
musical,  expressive  Indian  names f 
When  these  were  wanting,  why 
cniihl  they  not  liave  in  vented  some- 
thing to  ear  and  mind  a  good  deal 
more  like  an  equivalent  I 

The  rich  nnhi plications,  tlie 
br(M>k-like  gtirgle  of  clustered 
vowels  and  liquids  nf  tlic  natiTS 
names  ]»regnant  with  artless  iiie- 
tures  of  nature-  are  still  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  useil  by  the^  white 
settlers  in  Australia.  Their  only 
attempt  at  nomencUturc  after  tM 
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manner  of  the  ancients  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  not  very  grammatical 
name  they  have  bestowed  on  a  pro- 
perty in  New  South  Wales,  known 
as  *  the  Ultimo  Estate.'  We  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  why  Mr.  Went- 
worth*s  estate  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Jackson  has  been  called  Vaucluse, 
but — ^to  say  nothing  of  downright 
barbarisms  like  Bendi^o  and  Black- 
giiard*s  GuUy,  for  which  rowdyish 
diggers  are  responsible — we  must 
protest  against  the  appellations 
with  which  the  vanity  or  proprie- 
tors and  the  friendly  or  fulsome 
flattery  of  discoverers  and  sur- 
veyors have  spotted  the  map  of 
Australia.  Some  of  these  common- 
place-looking names,  however,  have 
a  meaning  that  is  interesting,  or  at 
any  rate  sufficient  to  warrant  them. 
For  instance,  just  as  Natal  was  so 
called  because  it  was  discovered  on 
Christmas-day,  Florida  because  on 
Palm  Sunday  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waa  first 
seen  by  sailors,  and  Ascension  Isle 
because  upon  Ascension-day  Euro- 
pean eyes  detected  that  tiny  dark 
mole  upon  the  bright  face  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic;  so  Patrick's 
Plains  derive  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  festival  of  Ireland's 
patron  saint  their  discoverers  rode 
into  the  long  grass,  high  as  the 
saddlebow,  which  covered  them. 
As  a  specimen  of  commonplace 
which  is  also  common  sense, 
Maiden's  Punt — already  written 
Maidenspunt — upon  the  Murray, 
mav  be  taken.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Maiden  kept  a  *  public'  and  a 
punt  for  the  accommodation  of 
'  overlanders'  who  wished  to  con- 
vey their  cattle,  bred  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  wanted  in  Victoria, 
across  what  has  been  too  grandilo- 
quently termed  *the  Australian 
Mississippi.'  Around  the  aforesaid 
nucleus  a  township  is  fast  crystal- 
lizing :  or  perhaps,  considering  its 
amorpnous  appearance,  we  ought 
rather  to  say  encrusting  itself. 
Perchance,  in  days  far  distant,  the 
real  origin  of  the  name  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  a  St.  Mary  Overy  (o* 
the  Ferry)  legend  be  evolved  from 
Maidenspxmt, 

When  the  first  settler  in  a  place 
was  also  its  discoverer — ^a  discoverer 


who  had  braved  danger  and  hard- 
ship—he had^  of  course,  a  full 
right  to  call  his  city  after  his  name. 
Such  names  pleasantly  but  far  too 
sparsely  diversify  the  dull  assem- 
blage of  titles  derived  from  stay-* 
at-home  English  statesmen — often 
those  whose  memory,  it  might  be 
thought,  democratic  colonies  would 
have  no  desire  to  keep  green — 
Australian  of&cials,  for  the  most 
part  obscure,  and  private  Austra- 
lians who  in  town  or  bush  have 
done  nothing  to  warrant  the  cut- 
ting of  their  names  upon  their 
country,  which  disfigures  the  Aus- 
tralian map.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  moreover,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  another  dass  of  the  names 
that  fringe  the  coast  and  dot  the 
interior  of  the  chart  of  the  great 
island  continent— those  which  im- 
mortaJi2e  men  of  the  breed  of 
Cabot  and  Columbus,  ^ruce  and 
Burton. 

The  Portuguese  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  Europeans  who  ever- 
saw  the  dusky  Australian  bush 
looming  dreary  beyond  walls  of 
frowning  crags  or  wearisome 
reaches  of  bri^t  sand  and  dismal 
scrub;  but  since  they  chose  to 
keep  their  discovery  to  themselves, 
they  have  themselves  to  thank  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  deprived  ai  the 
fame  their  navigators  had  earned. 
Explorers  are  needed  to  discover 
their  dUcoverers.  One,  Heredia. 
has  been  found  by  the  industry  or 
an  Englishman,  and  in  honour  of 
him  we  hope  soon  to  see  marked 
upon  the  map  an  Heredia  head  or 
>bay.  The  Spaniard  Torres,  affain, 
iotiay  thank  the  English  for  a  last- 
ing record  of  his  Australian  dis- 
coveries. A  copy  of  the  account 
of  them  which  he  addressed  to  his 
king  he  deposited  at  Manila. 
With  Manila  it  fell  into  English 
hands,  and  in  conse(^ence  the 
strait  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea — ^a    p«u9sage    rediscovered 

X^  Captain  Cook— is  now  called 
r  Torres.  Not  only  ita  old 
name— New  Holland,  about  as  in- 
appropriate one  for  so  parched  a 
coimtry  as  could  have  been  devised 
— ^but  mauv  a  quaint  Dutch  appel- 
lation briBtling  or  sprawling  along 
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its  north,  north-west,  west,  and 
8<nitli-west  sliores  bears  witness  to 
tlie  important  part  which  the 
Mynheers  took  in  tracing  tlie  out- 
line of  Australia.  Two  of  these — 
Dirk  Hartog  Island  and  Endragt 
Land  (so  called  from  the  vessel 
Hartog  commanded) — from  the 
days  when  we  first  read  Guy  Man- 
vcrhifj  and  used  to  pore  over  the 
blank  map  of  the  new  New  World, 
little  dreaming  that  in  years  to 
come  we  should  tread  m  shoc- 
leatlier,  instead  of  fancy,  the  soil  it 
symbolized,  liave  had  a  mysterious 
fjiscination  for  us.  They  have 
called  up  visions  of  that  other 
Dirk — broad-shouldered,  belted, 
booted,  8ha^gj'-ca]>ped  and  liinty- 
hearted-  who,  enraged  at  the  burn- 
ing of  his  lugger,  Hung  Kennedy 
over  the  *  gangers  louj)'  and  a  rock 
after  him,  carried  off  Harry  lier- 
trsim,  shot  Meg  Merrilies  in  tlie 
]*oint  of  Warrock  cavern, strangled 
Glossin  in  prison,  and  then  hanged 
himself.  Doubtless  we  have  done 
Dirk  Hartog  great  wrong  in  making 
him  a  twin  brother  of  l)irk  Hfit- 
teraick ;  we  must  refer  his  shade 
for  satisfaction  to  the  laws,  or 
rjither  the  capricw,  of  mental  asso- 
ciation. With  one  Dutch  name 
that  figures  on  the  AustnUiiin  map 
there  is  associated  a  little  bit  of 
the  *  nmiance  of  real  life,'  romance 
of  an  agreeable  nature.  Abol 
Janson  Tasman,  whose  name  luw 
been  given  to  other  iM>rti<ms  i»f  the 
*  fifth  <|uarter'  of  the  worhi,  liJis 
re<'ently,  as  is  well  known,  heen 
nia<le  name-giver  to  the  island 
which,  when  he  tliscovernl  it,  not 
knowing  it  t«)  be  an  island,  he 
c.illed  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  in 
h'Miour  of  AnthtMjy  Van  i)ieinen, 
<  JoV('rnor-( u'ncral  <>f  llutavia,  *our 
ma^trr  who  sent  us  out  tt>  make 
disroverifs.'  St>  runs  the  common 
chronirle;  but  a  glurifying  gloss 
has  btrn  a'hle<l,  tt»  the  ctfi-rt  that 
Abi'I  loved  the  daughter  <»f  the 
siiid  Anthniiy.  an<l  .stri»ve  to  win 
th"  dam-el  *by  propitiatin;:  the 
father.  What  a  jiretty  story  this 
wtMild  be  if  nne  ctmld  but  git  rid 
of  the  eonvietion  that  the  lovers 
iinst  both  have  been,  in  nauti<*al 

1»hrase,  exces -lively    broad    in    the 
•eam.     The  luve  story  is  tiarkenej 


in  a  far  more  serions  wajr  by  the 
remembrance  that  the  isUuid  after- 
wards became  a  hell  on  earth,— 
Yon  Demon's  Land,  as  the  French- 
man called  it,  intending  no  parody, 
but  thinking  that  he  was  making 
use  of  the  name  which  itA  owners 
had  very  fitly  given  it.  The  hest 
kno^ni  stream  of  the  only  c«.>nvict 
colony  at  ^iresent  existing  in 
Australia,  is  indebted  for  itj«  title 
to  the  sur|)rise  of  Ylaming  when 
he  saw  s<iuadn>us  of  bLiek  swans— 
no  rarce  aves  in  Anstralia — floating 
on  its  bosom,  and  called^  it  after 
them.  Passing  on  to  English  navi- 
gators, we  find  that  Dam  pier,  *  the 
bold  buccaneer,]  has  given  his 
name  to  an  archipelago  and  a  dis- 
trict on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Australia.  Not  much  respect  hat 
been  shown  to  the  mcnioiy  of  Cook 
by  those  who  have  entered  into  the 
fniits  of  his  laltours.  A  Cfinnty  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  ward  in  the 
city  <»f  Sydney,  and  a  small  stream 
falling  into  llotany  Tfeiy,  are,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  the  only  bearers 
of  his  name  in  the  great  country 
of  which  he  was  the  practical  dis- 
coverer, lly  the  bye,  what  a  diffe- 
rent place  IS  'the  R:iy'  from  what 
used  to  be  the  Old  Kiiley,  indeed 
the  general  English,  notion  of  it. 
l^rightly  blue  arc  its  waters,  whose 
loneliness  is  onlv  enlivened  by  sea- 
birds,  a  few  fishiiig-Utats,  one  or 
two  small  coasters,  and  now  and 
then  a  steamer  freighted  with 
Sy<lney  holii lav-makers  bonnd  to 
the  hotel  and  /tMilogical  (JanienSu 
which  are  the  chief  s4>oial  *  feat  are 
of  its  shores.  Dazzlingly  white  is 
tlie  s;nid  upon  its  beaches ;  melan- 
ch'dy  are  the  bush  and  scrub 
which  fringe  its  sides,  their  s<^- 
tu'le  sjuirsely  broken  by  a  slab  hut 
or  a  wcathor-bi»anled  cuttage. 
Must  melanchnlv  is  the  waste  of 
swamp  and  ^amlliills  which  divides 
the  li^iy  fri)Mi  Sydney.  Ik-holding 
the  brii:ht  loneliness,  the  bright 
barn'nnesH  of  I'mtany  Kny,  you 
marvel  when«*e  you  got  your  nntifm 
of  its  crowded  heaps  i»f  festering 
i-rime,  its  lush  and  lovely  vege- 
tatinn.  \\\<si  ami  Flinders*  cir- 
etininavigatiiin  of  Tasmania  in  a 
deeked  luiiit.  Bass's  previous  ex- 
ploratii>ns  in  a  whale-boat,  Flin- 
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ders'  subsequent  discoveries  in  his 
ship,  well  entitle  them  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  seas  and  on  the 
shores  of  Australia.  The  French 
did  something  towards  the  exa- 
mination of  those  shores,  but  verily 
the  nation  which  plumes  itself 
upon  its  chivalrous  honour  was 
miserablv  represented  by  Baudin, 
who  stole  and  paraded  Flinders* 
discoveries,  whilst  the  Englishman 
for  seven  years  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Mauritius,  to  prevent  him  from 
unnia.sking  the  imposture.  There 
is  not  a  more  unsailorlike  trick  on 
record. 

Of  the  land-explorers  whose 
names  spangle  the  map  of  Australia, 
those  are  peculiarly  interesting 
who  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  these  in  days  gone  by. 
In  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens 
there  is  a  little  obelisk,  islanded  in 
a  pond  over-arched  with  tall,  grace- 
ful weeping  willows,  and  bearing 
this  inscription  :  *  Erected  to  the 
Memory  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
Botanist,  1844.'  Nine  years  before 
that  date,  whilst  attached  to  an 
expedition  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  (then 
Major)  Mitchell,  Cunningham,  the 
enterprising  son  of  the  pleasant 
writer  of  the  same  name,  was 
killed  by  the  blacks  as  he  gathered 
plants  on  the  banks  of  the  Bogan 
Kiver.  Ca])tain  Barker  met  with  a 
similar  fate  at  Encounter  Bay. 
Naked  and  carrying  a  compass,  he 
had  swum  across  a  swift  current 
for  exploring  purposes,  when  he 
was  set  upon  by  the  aborigines, 
who  pierced  him  with  their  spears 
as  he  plunged  again  into  the  stream, 
which  swept  his  lifeless  body  out 
to  sea.  Of  Kennedy's  party  of 
thirteen,  which  started  in  1848, 
only  a  black  fellow  came  back.  In 
the  same  year  Leichhardt  set  out 
on  his  last  expedition.  It  was  long 
before  the  colonists  would  relin- 
quish all  hope  of  seeing  him,  and 
at  least  a  remnant  of  his  gallant 
band,  once  more  ;  but  vainly  have 
they  been  sought  for.  The  precise 
nature  of  their  fate  remains  one  of 
the  many  secrets  of  the  silent  bush. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 


that  long  since  they  reached  that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveUer  returns. 

The  map  of  Australia  has  re- 
cently been  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  two  more  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  science— Burke  and  Wills, 
who,  with  their  followers,  King  and 
Gray,  were  the  first  white  men  by 
whom  the  Australian  continent  was 
ever  crossed.  The  feat  had  almost 
been  accomplished  by  Macdougall 
Stuart,  the  gallant,  sagacious,  ex- 
perienced South  Australian  ex- 
plorer ;  but  Victoria  was  destined, 
in  exploration  as  in  many  other 
respects,  to  take  precedence  of  her 
colonial  sisters.  A  narrative  of  the 
Victorian  expedition,  which,  start- 
ing excellently  appointed  from  the 
Yarra  Yarra,  had  been  reduced, 
by  misunderstanding,  mismanage- 
ment, disease,  and  death,  to  omy 
four  men  when  it  reached  the 
Flinders — of  whom  only  one  sur- 
vived to  tell  by  word  of  mouth  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise — can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest.  So  glorious 
is  the  courage  to  be  recorded — so 
very,  very  sad  is  the  suffering  that 
must  be  revealed. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  i860,  the 
exploring  party  left  Melbourne. 
The  commander  was  Robert  O'Hara 
Burke,  a  Galway  man.  and  a  re- 
lative of  Sir  Richard  fiourke,  who 
has  been  called  the  ^most  states- 
manlike and  Uberal-minded*  Gk)- 
vernor  New  South  Wales  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  welcome,  and 
whom  she  has  singled  out  for  the 
honour  of  a  statue,  which,  with  a 
green  bloom  upon  its  bronze,  is  the 
first  object  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  enter  by  the 
principal  gates  the  romantic  jumble 
of  lawn,  wood,  and  sea-o'ierhanging 
cliff  which  forms  the  *  Outer 
Domain'  of  Sydney.  Mr.  Burke 
studied  at  the  Woolwich  Military 
Academy^  but  eventually  entered 
the  Austnan  service.  His  regiment, 
one  of  Hungarian  hussars,  having 
been  disbanded  in  1848,  he  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. In  1853  Mr.  Burke 
emigrated  to  Victoria,  and  was  at 
once  made  an  inspector  in  the 
colonial  police.  When  the  Crimean 
war   broke   out    he   returned  to 
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Europe,  hoping  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission, in,  we  presume,  tlie  irre- 
gular forces  which  then  were  raised 
on  tlie  side  of  the  allies.  Being 
disapiM anted,  he  went  back  to 
Victoria^  and  resumed  his  police 
duties,  m  the  discharge  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  attained  great 
popularity.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  Mr.  G.  J.  Landells,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  employed 
to  purchase  camels  in  India  tor  the 
expedition,  and  who  was  engaged 
to  accompany  it  for  the  siike  of  his 
experience  in  the  management  of 
tliose  animals.  Third,  afterwards 
second,  in  command,  was  William 
John  Wills,  the  son  of  a  Devonshire 
mediciil  practitioner,  and  himself 
a  distinguished  student  at  St. 
liirtholomew's  Hosi)ital.  The 
*gold  nish'  of  185?  carried  Air. 
Wills  across  the  world  His  f.ather 
and  other  members  of  his  family 
joined  him  at  KiUarat,  and  for 
some  time  he  jissisted  his  father  in 
his  practice  amongst  the  diggers. 
Astronomy,  meteorology,  and  wan- 
drriwja  oi^r  vinjiu  »fif,  were,  how- 
ever, Wills's  pet  i)ursuits.  lie 
beciime  a  land-surveyor  under 
Ciovernment;  was  afterwards  jus- 
sistant  in  the  Magnetic  and  Meteo- 
rological Observatory  of  Victoria ; 
and  finally,  hail  his  fondest  wishes 
gratified  by  his  ai»pointment  to  the 
»ost  of  observer  and  8urvey<ir  in 
i>urke*s  ex])edition..  Its  medical 
nflicerand  bot;inist  was  Dr.  Herman 
]Vekler ;  its  artist,  naturalist,  and 
^eolo;^ist,  Dr.  Ludwig  llecker.  A 
foreman  and  nine  carefully-selectctl 
associates  were  appointed  to  hntk 
after  the  stores,  horses,  «tc.  To 
three  natives  of  India,  untler  tlie 
Hupervisi«)n  of  Mr.  Lindells,  the 
care  of  the  camels  was  coiisigne«l. 
King,  we  may  mention,  was  oriu'i- 
nally  a  s«)hlier.  (iray,  whom  Ihirke 
engaged  on  his  route,  had  been  a 
8ail«»r. 

Tlie  costly  o«^uipmcnt  of  the  Vic- 
torian e.\piMlitn»n  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  the  couple  of  foHowirs 
with  whom  Stuart  reached  a  point 
witiiin  two  liundred  and  fifty  mile^ 
i»f  the  shores  of  Carpentaria.  Ho 
had  more  men  with  him  ihaving 
foUMil  the  natives  hostile  in  his 
former    trii»;,   when    impenetrable 


forests  and  failing  provisions  com- 
pelled him  to  return  without  sLout- 
mg  BtiXaTTa,  after  getting  within 
ninety  miles  of  the  gulf  ;  but  his 
party  seems  still  to  have  been  far 
mt  )re  manageable  and  movcablu  than 
the  Victorian.  After  a  journey 
iier formed  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
lie  brought  back  even*  man  ne 
took  out,  alive  and  well  Of  the 
fifty  horses  he  held  taken  he  had 
lost  but  four.  In  consequence  of 
the  large  quantity  of  stc)res  Mr. 
iJurke  wiis  funiished  with  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  de^Wit  in  the  interior 
nasiftoint  dapfmi^  his  pn>gre.ss  to 
the  Murray,  which  divides  Victoria 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  thenoe 
to  Men  indie,  on  the  Darling,  in  the 
latter  colony,  was  very  shiw.  On 
the  Darling,  unfortunately,  dis- 
l>utes  arose  l)etwecn  the  leader  uf 
the  expedition  and  two  of  his 
subalterns,  Mr.  Landells  and  the 
Doctor.  The  former  malcontent's 
connexion  with  the  ex|)editiun 
ceased ;  the  latter  tendered  Lis 
resignatioiu  Burke  resolved  to 
divide  his  party.  Taking  with 
him  Wills,  six  men,  sixteen  camels^ 
and  fifteen  horses,  he  pushed  un 
for  Coopers  Creek,  in  (Queensland, 
leaving  the  rest  of  his  band  to 
follow  more  leisurely  with  the 
heavy  {mrtion  of  the  storeii.  Mr. 
Wright,  an  ex|>ericn<'ed  bus^huum 
with  whom  he  nail  fallen  in  un  the 
Darling,  and  whom  he  had  reooin- 
mende«l  to  the  committee  under 
whose  auspices  the  expetlition  was 
fitted  out,  as  a  most  eligible  iH^num 
to  be  ap]N tinted  third  ofticer,  ncc 
Wills  ]iromoted,  n<v  LaudclU  re- 
tired, acooiniuniiti  the  iiioneer 
party  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles.  He  piloted  them  thmugh  a 
well  gras>e<l  and  watered  ciiuntry 
to  Torowoto  iSwamp  .half  way  I>e- 
tweeii  the  Darling  and  C«Ki|icr*s 
(Veek  ,  which  thev  reaehi*«l  on  the 
joth  October,  and  wjiencc  Wright 
returnetl  to  bring  up  the  |iartT 
h'ft  at  Menindie.  Huike  roai^Lea 
Coopi-r's  Creek  on  the  nth  uf 
November,  and  on  the  joth  fixed 
upon  a  sp<it  for  a  ile|H*it,  but  he 
was  drivm  fnim  it  bv  ratj«  «in  the 
;-th  of  1  >rciMiiber.  The  dc|Hit  was 
]>ii'niau<-!it]y  established  lower 
down.     Here  he  again  divided  hia 
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party,  leaving  a  Mr.  Brahe  in  charge 
of  the  reserve  stores,  until  Wright 
should  arrive,  at  the  head  of  three 
subordinates,  two  European  and 
one  Indian ;  six  camels  and  twelve 
horses  were  also  left  at  the  dep6t. 
With  Wills,  King,  Gray,  six  camels, 
one  horse,  and  twelve  weeks'  pro- 
visions, Burke  stiirted  on  Sunday, 
the  1 6th  of  December,  bound  for 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
diaries,  <fcc.,  of  Wills,  which  display 
a  cool  courage  that  makes  us  proud 
to  share  with  him  the  name  of 
Englishman,  and  the  narrative  of 
King,  the  sole  survivor,  given  to 
his  rescuer^  Mr.  Alfred  Howitt. 
together  with  a  scrap  or  two  or 
poor  Burke's,  to  whom,  probably, 
the  sabre-hilt  was  a  far  pleasanter 
obiect  to  handle  than  the  pen- 
holder, are  the  sources  from  wuich 
we  learn  the  most  memorable  suc- 
cess of  the  outward  journey,  the 
most  melancholy  close  of  the  return. 
At  twenty  minutes  to  seven  on 
the  summer  Sunday  moming-~that 
is,  when  a  foggy  or  frosty  JDecem- 
ber  night  was  nipping  noses  in 
England — ^the  little  party  left  the 
dep6t-camp,  accompanied  until 
four  P.M.  by  Brahe.  They  followed 
Cooper's  Creek  to  a  point  where 
sandstone  ranges  cross  it,  down  to 
which  spot  its  banks  are  very 
rugged.  Grass  and  *  saltbush,'  how- 
ever, grow  pretty  freely  on  both 
sides.  A  large  tribe  of  black  fel- 
lows pestered  the  adventurers  with 
interested  proffers  of  hospitality, 
inviting  them  to  witness  a  '  corro- 
borree,'  in  order  to  be  able  to  pilfer 
them.  The  importunity  of  these 
would-be  hosts  could  only  be 
quieted  by  the  somewhat  brusqite 
expedient  of  a  threat  to  shoot 
them  unless  their  biddings  became 
less  pressing.  According  to  Wills, 
the  black  fellows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cooper's  Creek,  although  a 
fine  race  physically,  are  very  cow- 
ardly. *  Something  real,  cool,  and 
solid,  lies  before  you,'  writes  Currer 
Bell  in  Shirlty^  *  something  un- 
romantic  as  Monday  morning,  when 
all  who  have  work  wake  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  must  rise 
and  betake  themselves  thereto;' 
When  the  lonely  four  arose  next 
morning  and  saddled  their  long- 


necked,  long-lipped  beasts,  their 
last  attenuated  connecting  link 
with  civilization  lost,  although 
they  did  not  dream  of  the  desertion 
in  store  for  them,  their  *  Monday 
morning'  must  have  been  any- 
thing but '  unromantic.'  They  still 
followed  the  Creek,  finding  its 
course  very  sinuous,  and  here  and 
there  its  channel  aried  up.  The 
expanses  of  water  they  met  with, 
however,  in  this,  in  Australian 
phrase,  'chain  of  ponds,'  are  de- 
scribea  as  '  magnificent^'  and 
'abounding  in  waterfowl  of  all 
kinds.'  If  the  waterfowl  literally 
'  abounded '  and  were  '  of  all  kinds' 
known  to  Victorians,  the  plumed 
collections  must  have  been  almost 
as  magnificent  as  the  pluvial,  even 
in  a  water-worshipping  Australian 
explorer's  eyes.  ^1  do  not  believe.* 
says  the  author  of  that  unpretend- 
ing but  very  interesting  little  book, 
Btuh  Wanderings  of  a  IJcUuraUtf, 
'that  any  country  in  the  world  is 
better  adapted  by  nature  as  a  home 
for  waterfowl,  than  Australia.'  Oozy 
oases,  fringed  with  reed,  and  rushy 
and  tea-tree,  dot  its  general  aridity, 
and  although  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  in  which  they 
occur,  these  oases  are  insignificant 
yet  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
many  other  countries  they  are 
laige;  and  a  rarely  ruffled  tran- 
quillity broods  over  them,  which 
can  be  rarely  equalled  in  busier 
lands  amid  who^e  marsh-flags  float 
little  mallard  infants  in  no  need  of 
watching  Miriams.  Having  ran, 
apparently,  Coopei^s  Creek  to  earth, 
the  explorers  camped  at  the  end  of 
one  of  its  last  water-holes,  large, 
but  shallow.  The  temperature  of 
this  water  was  remarkably  high. 
Two  pannikin-fulls  taken  from  a 
shaded  portion  of  the  sheet,  gave  a 
mean  temperature  of  more  than 
ninety-seven  degrees.  The  ther- 
mometer plung^  in  some  artifici- 
ally cooled,  which  to  the  experi- 
menters' palates  appeared '  almost 
cold,'  registered  seventy-eight  de- 
grees. Later,  a  south  wind  (the 
cold  wind  of  Australia,  since  it 
comes  with  a  very  deoLded  chill  on 
from  the  Antarctic  regions)  blew* 
strongly.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  feii  to  eighty  degrees,  but  th^ 
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temperature  of  water  which  for 
several  hours  had  been  exposed  to 
the  co«)ling  process,  was  still 
seventy-two  degrees.  Such  water, 
however,  made  its  ta-sters  dreaa 
toothache — so  *p«witively  cold'  did 
it  fall  upon  their  tongues.  On  tlie 
19th  of  December  a  sUirt  was  made, 
in  tlic  hope  of  striking  one  of  the 
creeks  wluch  the  veteran  cxph)rer 
Sturt  crossed  in  his  expedition  of 
1845.  Leaving  on  their  right  tlie 
flooded  Hats  in  which  the  branch 
of  Cooi)efs  Creek,  wiiich  they  had 
followed,  wastes  itself,  tlie  party 
came  ujxin  a  series  of  sjind  ridges ; 
the  country  round  still  bearing 
l)lenty  of  grass  and  sidtbush,  and 
many  of  the  valleys  giving  signs  of 
inundation  cruised  by  the  flooiUng 
of  the  main  current  of  the  creek. 
Passing  j)olygonum  flats,  and 
riding  over  a  country'  sprinkled 
with  box  and  gum-trees,  cracked 
by  heat  like  a  fever  patient's 
lips,  and,  notwithstanding,  veined 
with  *  innumerable  oliannels,' 
carrying  ofl*  the  water  of  a 
large  creek,  the  exi^orers  reached 
a  phyisanter  district,  whose  valleys 
were  *  beautifully  green' with  young 
plants  s])ringing  from  a  stal  the 
Hun  had  not  been  able  to  bake.  A 
halt  was  ma<lc  at  the  junction  of 
two  i)lains.  Flights  of  rci  I -brcjusted 
cockattios  an<l  <»tlKT  birds  had 
raised  a  ho])e  that  water  might  be 
found  in  the  neighbourlHM>d.  A 
clay  pan  rapidly  ilrying  up  was, 
however,  the  only  waterln>le  <lis- 
coverablo,  and  accordingly  about 
seven  r.M.  a  course  was  shaped 
N.  W.  by  N.  fnr  Kyres  Creek.  A 
long  night  j<mrney.  to  be  made  up 
for  by  a  gond  rest  (luring  the  next 
day's  heat,  was  intemletl,  but 
waterholes  containing  *gond  milky 
water*  having  been  disctivere< I  after 
a  march  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  camp 
was  )»itche<l  beside  them.  This 
milky  water  the  travrllers  fuund 
nnich  more  )»alatable  and  *  silisfy- 
ing*  than  clear  water.  No  duubt 
tliey  were  hungry  as  well  a>  thir>ty 
when  they  scni»pe«l  up  the  un- 
transparent  mixture  with  their 
])annikih.s  and  '.lark  Sheas,'  or 
went  down  on  their  knees  tn  lap 
it.  .\s  tn  their  iMvlereine  nf  it  to 
pure   water  as  plea.>anter  to   the 


taste,  U7  one  who  haa  ridden  or 
trunped  long  in  the  Australian 
buah  beneath  a  broiling  siui,  vainly 
peering  with  throbbing  eyes  for 
the  slightest  sign  of  water,  can 
easily  understand  that.  At  length 
the  wanderer  comes  upon  a  puddle 
in  a  hollow  made  by  horse  s  hoof 
or  wheel  of  bullock  dray.  In 
c<^lour  and  consistency  it  may 
resemble — in  flavour  it  may  really 
even  surpass  in  vilencss — Luudon 
coffee-house  c«»tfee ;  but  to  him  the 
stinking  stuff  is  more  |>reciou.s  than 
])earls.  Just  cotdcd,  just  strength- 
ened by  his  dirty  draught,  let  nim 
jot  down  his  record  of  it,  and  the 
distant  recollect itm  of  even  sl  hnu 
JiiUutn^Uie  sfilendidiiir  vifm  from 
which  he  may  have  quaffed  with 
the  tame  thirst  whieli  is  felt  in 
districts  wherein  such  fountains 
can  be  found,  will  uf  course  appear 
])oor  l»eside  the  present  cnioj-ment 
of  his  nasty  nectar.  Wiild  made 
use  of  the  milky  water  to  quench 
his  mental  a.s  well  as  ci>qHireal 
thirst,  employing  it  instvad  of 
mercury  as  an  ^  horizon'  for  mime 
astronomical  obserwitions.  Next 
night  the  party  cam^^l  near  the 
junction  of  a  creek  with  a  beauti- 
fully wo(»deil,  wildfowl-liaunted 
lagoon,  near  also  au  encampment 
of  black  fellows,  who  gsive  tha 
white  str«ingcrs  some  fat  fish,  aud 
wished  to  lend  them  some  okinny 
wives.  Notwithstanding  a  com- 
mon com]>lexion,  there  is  next  to 
nothing  of  ( )t hello's  disiMisition  in 
the  Australian  black.  What  will 
Cas>io  in  the  cabU'ige-tree  hat  giv* 
me  i  is  the  only  (|Uestion  thai 
mu^t  be  satisfactorily  answered 
betnre  he  will  permit  a  fiirtation 
with  the  dark  l>eMleni«»na.^  On 
Kriday,  I )ecendter  21M, a niiniatuie 
water  inelnn  and  a  hobbledehuj 
between  a  gherkin  ami  a  cueumhtf 
Were  discuvere«l.  The  pulp  of  the 
former  guunl,  aUiut  the  Mic  of  a 
large  pea,  ]>nivi«l  m*>.<«t  nause«»uilj 
acrid.  Tn'Mde  a  splendid  water- 
hnli>  in  the  miiUt  of  luxuriant 
]»a>ture,  the  camp  was  pitchoti  in 
thi>  evening.  Still  pursuing  n 
N.  W.  by  N.  cimrse,  the  exiduren 
(»n  the  nmrrow  crossed  high  sand 
rill.:*-*  .sparsely  s|Nittea  with 
iKitches  K't  porcupine  gras&     Thn 
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eastern  sides  of  these  ridges  were 
almost  precipitous ;  the  western 
were  so  mined  by  rats  that  the 
camels  were  constantly  stumbling 
as  they  descended  them.  The 
ridges  crossed,  a  far  pleasanter 
country  was  found,  undulating, 
timbered  not  too  thickly  with  box- 
trees,  waving  with  succulent  grass, 
and  swarming  with  all  kinds  oi 
birds.  This  fair  land  having  been 
traversed,  sand  ridges  once  more 
were  struck.  At  the  foot  of  one 
of  these,  jutting  out  on  the  Stony 
Desert,  which  was  so  long  the 
mysterious  horror  of  Australian 
geogra])hy.  Burke,  after  passing  a 
dry  salt  lagoon,  encamped.  Of 
the  much  dreaded  Desert,  when  he 
had  just  for  the  first  time  beheld 
it,  Wills— manifestly  a  bom  ex- 
plorer, half  angry  that  he  had  not 
greater  hardships  to  brave — ^wrote 
thus  :  *  I  was  rather  disappointed, 
but  not  altogether  surprised,  to 
find  it  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  stony  rises  that  we  had  before 
met  with,  only  on  a  larger  scale.' 
After  a  closer  examination  of  it, 
Wills  jotted  down  these  impres- 
sions of  the  Australian  Sahara. 
*  I  do  not  know  whether  it  arose 
from  our  exaggerated  anticipations 
of  iiorrors  or  not,  but  we  tnought 
it  far  from  bad  travelling  ground ; 
and  as  to  pasture,  it  is  only  the 
actually  stony  ground  that  is  bare, 
and  many  a  sheep-run  is,  in  fact, 
worse  grazing  than  that.'  On 
Gray's  Creek — called  after  the 
sailor  who  discovered  it — the  ex- 
plorers rested  the  whole  of  Monday, 
December  24th,  keeping  Christmas 
a  day  before  the  holiday  was  due. 
Their  Christmas  fare  was  meagre; 
but  if  they  had  no  turkey,  they 
were  fortunately  free  from  ants, 
and  an  exemption  from  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  which  also  gene- 
rally pestered  them  in  their  camp- 
ing-places, made  them  bear  very 
contentedly  their  lack  of  plum- 
pudding  and  mince-pies.  To  enable 
our  readers  to  guess  the  nature  of 
the  brave  fellows'  Christmas  din- 
ner, we  give  a  list  of  the  provisions 
which  Mr.  Burke  took  with  him 
from  Cooper's  Creek :  3  cwt.  of 
flour,  50  lbs.  of  oatmeal,  50  lbs.  of 
rice,  100  lbs.  of  jerked  horseflesh, 


100  lbs.  of  bacon  and  salt  pork, 
30  or  40  lbs.  of  biscuit,  and  some 
sugar.  There  was  abundance  of 
grass  and  water,  however,  for  the 
cattle,  and  this  fact  would  give  a 
zest  to  the  explorers'  simple  feast. 
From  the  25th  to  the  29th  of 
December  the  course  of  a  fine 
creek,  at  first  supposed  to  be 
Eyre's,  was  followed ;  but  on  the 
30th,  it  having  been  found  to 
trend  considerably  to  the  east,  its 
guidance  was  relinquished.  On 
the  5th  of  January  another  creek 
was  struck.  In  the  bed  of  this, 
next  day,  a  native  trap  for  fish  was 
discovered — a  mud  oval  about  12 
feet  by  8.  with  walls  9  inches 
high,  thinly  thatched  with  long 
grass,  the  inner  ends  of  which  ex- 
tended droopingly  several  inches 
over  the  enclosure.  On  the  same 
day  a  clayey  plain,  generally  bare, 
was  observea  to  be  spangled  with 
patches  of  vivid  verdure.  The  soil 
of  these  was  found  to  be  far  lighter 
than  that  which  surrounded  theraL. 
Acting  on  this  lighter  soil,  recent 
rains  had  called  up,  as  if  by  magic, 
luxuriant  crops  of  glowing  grass 
and  2)orkdac,  Two  specimens  of 
the  native  companion — a  tall,  shy, 
slate-coloured,  bald-headed,  trum- 
pet -  toned,  swamp  -  frequenting 
crane  (the  first  that  had  been  seen 
since  the  Darling  was  left) — were 
feeding  near  the  creek  which  the 
party  camped  beside  on  the  6th  of 
January.  Next  night  the  camp 
was  pitched  almost  exactly  on  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Mr.  Wills,  on 
taking  out  liis  instruments,  made 
the  unpleasant  discovery  that  one 
of  his  thermometers  was  broken 
and  the  glass  of  a  barometer 
cracked,  the  camel  laden  with  the 
scientific  cargo  having  taken  it 
into  his  unscientific  head  that  he 
might  as  well  have  a  roll  before  as 
after  he  was  unsaddled.  On  the 
8th,  on  a  large  plain,  a  very  re- 
markable mirage  was  observea.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  travellers,  whether 
pursuing  a  straight  course  or  turn- 
ing right  or  left,  must,  within  a 
yard  or  two,  ride  into  wide  sheets 
of  water.  It  was  not  mock 
moisture  only,  however,  thev  saw 
that  day.  As  they  advanced  they 
found   the   country  fretted  with 
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little  creeks  containing  secret 
treasuries  of  water,  shaded  by  rich 
grasses  and  small  bushes.  Parrots 
and  cockatoos  and  ])igeons  once 
more  flashed  between  the  grey 
branches  and  specked  the  sapphire 
sky.  The  farther  the  travellers 
went,  the  greener  the  c«mntry 
grew.  Some  fresli  variety  of  vege- 
tation could  be  seen  from  every 
mounted  hill.  The  horse  licked 
his  lijjs  and  tried  to  break  away  to 
have  a  glorious  graze.  That  night 
the  camp  was  lutciied  beside  plenty 
of  water  in  a  *  stony  i)an'  m  the 
midst  of  JUS  magnificent  feed  &s 
AVills  liad  ever  seen  in  Austnilia. 
'  In  the  excitement  of  exiih)ring 
fine  well- watered  count rj','  through 
more  of  whicli  the  party  proceeded 
on  the  9th,  loth,  and  nth,  he 
chanced  to  forget  that  lie  had  been 
appointed  astrow/nifr  to  the  exne- 
diti(»n.  He  no  more  than  Iiis 
ccmipanions  thought  t>f  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  the  nth.  until  the 
suddenly  chilled  air  ana  darkened 
skies  reminded  him  of  the  pheno- 
menon. In  the  third  week  of 
Januaiy,  ranges,  some  of  very 
rugged  auriferous  quarts,  others 
thickly  dotted  with  lumi)s  of  rich 
iron  ore,  had  to  be  crossed.  These 
were  a  sore  trial  to  the  poor  camels. 
Fear  made  them  sweat  i»rofusely. 
They  groane<l  as  they  stumbled  on 
with  bleeding  feet.  A  te]»id  bath 
which  they  obtained  in  one  of  the 
creeks  to  which  they  came  re- 
cruited them  for  a  time,  but  they 
were  in  doleful  ]»light  when  at 
len;:th  they  reached  gn»und  more 
fit  fur  them  to  travel.  This  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  20lh  of 
January. 

The  ariival  at  Caqiontaria,  rid 
what  was  lirst  suiipi»sod  to  be 
the  Albert  liiver,  (nit  has  since 
been  proved  to  be  the  Flinders, 
whi«"h  enters  the  gulf  in  labout) 
141  R  h»ng.,  iS  S.  lilt.,  shall 
be  described  in  the  explorers' 
own  words.  lUirke  laeonirally 
scribbles  in  his  memorandum- 
lN>ok  : 

iVh  Miirrh.-Ai  tin*  o«»ni?!u^i.Mi  nf 
roi»'»rt,  it  whuM  Itc  will  t--  kiv  that  »e 
reiii-lii-1  the  m:i,  hut  wr  imuM  imt  ol't.-iiii 
u  \h-w  i.f  tlie  I'jHii  ii«'i-.'i!i,  :illh- ii^h  we 
Uiiiile  every  c:iiK;iVi.iur  Ij  '!■•  » ». 


Wills  writes : — 

Sunday,  Fihruary,  18/11. — FiDdiBf 
the  ground  in  Buch  a  itate  from  the  LemTy 
falls  uf  miu  that  the  camelicouM  ■oar>'v!j 
be  got  ah)ng,  it  was  ileiMileii  to  lenre  tiicia 
at  Camp  CXIX.,  aiid  fur  Mr.  Barke  aod 
I  to  proceed  towards  the  aea  on  i-.vC 
After  breakfutit  we  accurdinglj  itiartai, 
taking  with  us  the  horse  and  thre«  days* 
])rovidious.  Our  first  ditliculiy  WiU  ia 
eroding  Billy's  Creek,  which  we  had  to 
do  where  it  enters  the  rirer,  a  few  hoB- 
dred  yanis  below  the  camp.  In  g^tiiof 
the  horse  in  here,  he  got  bfiZg*^  in  a 
quicksand  bank  so  deeply  as  tu  be  anatlt 
to  stir,  and  we  only  succeeded  in  exthea^ 
inf!  him  by  undermining  him  on  the  creek 
side,  and  then  lunging  him  into  the  waller. 
Having  got  all  the  things  in  aafeCy.  wt 
continued  down  the  rirer  beuik,  which 
bent  about  from  east  to  west,  bat  kept  a 
general  north  course.  A  great  dc*!  of 
the  land  was  so  »jft  and  rott«u  that  tlM 
liorue,  with  only  a  sadille  and  alivat 
twenty -five  i>ounds  on  his  back,  cxiaM 
Hcan'fly  walk  over  it.  At  a  distance  of 
nlxmt  five  miles  we  again  hail  him  bi»;;gcil 
in  cn>s:'ing  a  small  crt-ek,  after  which  he 
Hi*cuifd  £k»  weak  that  we  had  great  doabu 
abinit  getting  him  on.  We.  hnverer^ 
found  some  lietter  ground  dose  tv  ihc 
water^s  edge,  where  the  Ban<UtuDe  r<k 
runs  out,  and  we  stuck  tu  it  as  far  ai 
pii8sil)Ie.  Finding  that  ilie  river  wma  bend- 
ing ab«iut  so  much  that  we  were  making 
\ery  little  prugreM  in  a  noriheily  direc- 
tion, we  struck  otf  due  north,  and  »x;a 
came  on  sume  tible  land  where  the  m1 
is  shallow  anil  gmvelly,  and  cKtfbed  with 
box  and  swamp  gums.  Fatchen  of  the 
land  were  very  boggy,  but  the  anaia 
]H>rtion  was  s«iund  eni>u::b  ;  beyund  thia 
we  came  nn  an  o])en  plain  o^wrv^l  with 
water  up  to  one's  ankles.  The  ikul  hei« 
w:i.s  a  stitr  day,  and  the  Kurfacv  r^tj 
uncvtn,  »>  th.1t  I nt ween  the  tufts  vf  gntf 
one  Wits  fi-ei(iient]y  knee  devp  iu  water. 
Tlic  lHitti>ni,  liiiwever,  was  i^iund,  and  bo 
tear  of  liti^}:iii^'.  Alter  finunderiui:  thrK>agh 
tlii-«t  for  M'ier:il  miles,  we  came  !>•  a  |«th 
f.irni.'.l  by  the  lihwks,  and  I  hire  wen 
ilisliiict  signs  of  a  rovnt  niivrratiMD  id  a 
s  utherly  <Iire<-ti«in.  Hy  ntaking  U9«  of 
this  isttli  we  ^..t  .>n  mudi  I -e tier,  f.ir  th« 
gnMiinl  wiis  Well  tPHblen  an<t  hanl.  At 
nilher  nmre  than  a  mile  thf  path  entered 
a  forest,  tiiriiu;:h  which  riowc^  «  titm 
watcrcourNe  ;  au<l  we  h»l  nut  gu&e  far 
U'forc  we  f*iunil  places  where  the  blarka 
liad  ki-n  campiup*.  The  fiTi-»t  wa*  id- 
tcrMvted  by  little  |K.'bbly  t'u^-*^  nn  which 
tli'.y  had  nia>le  their  tin'N  and  in  th« 
^all•Iy  ;;n>uri<l  atijoining  N>me  of  the  f  rmtr 
had  iievn  di^^ing  vamst^  which  ceciLcU  !• 
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be  80  numerous  that  they  could  aflFord  to 
leave  lots  of  them  about,  probably  haying 
only  selected  the  very  best.  We  were 
not  80  particular,  but  ate  many  of  those 
that  they  bad  rejected,  and  found  them 
very  good.  About  half  a  mile  further 
we  came  close  on  a  black  fellow,  who  was 
coiling  by  a  c&mp  fire,  whilst  his  gin  and 
picaniuny  were  jabbering  alongside.  We 
stopped  for  a  short  time  to  take  out  some 
of  the  pistols  that  were  on  the  horse,  and 
that  they  might  see  us  before  we  were  so 
near  as  to  frighten  them.  Just  after  we 
stopped,  the  i)lack  got  up  to  stretch  his 
limbs,  and  after  a  few  seconds  looked  in 
our  direction.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
see  the  way  in  which  he  stared,  standing 
for  some  time  as  if  he  thought  he  must 
be  dreaming,  and  then  having  signalled 
to  the  others,  they  dropped  on  their 
haunches  and  shuffled  off  in  the  quietest 
manner  poijsible.  Near  their  fire  was  a 
fine  hut,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  at  Cooper's 
Greek,  but  much  larger  and  more  com- 
plete. I  should  say  a  dozen  blacks  might 
comfortably  coil  in  it  together.  It  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  towards 
the  north,  and  looks  out  on  an  extensive 
marsh,  which  is  at  times  flooded  by  the 
sea -water.  Hundreds  of  wild  geese, 
plover,  and  pelicans  were  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  watercourses  on  the  marsh, 
all  the  water  on  which  was  too  brackish 
to  be  drinkable,  except  some  holes  that 
are  filled  by  the  stream  that  flows  through 
the  forest.  The  neighbourhood  of  this 
encampment  is  one  of  the  prettiest  we 
have  seen  during  the  journey.  Proceetling 
on  our  course  across  the  marsh,  we  came 
to  a  channel  through  which  the  sea- water 
enters.  Here  we  passed  three  blacks, 
who,  as  is  universally  their  custom, 
j)ointed  out  to  us,  unasked,  the  best  part 
down.  This  assisted  us  greatly,  for  the 
ground  we  were  taking  was'  very  boggy. 
We  moved  slowly  down,  about  three  miles, 
and  then  camped  for  the  night.  The 
horse  Hilly  being  completely  baked,  next 
morning  we  started  at  daybreak,  leaving 
the  horse  short  hobbled. 

A  more  theatrically  -  effective 
cJiinax  of  success  for  the  gallant 
«itcr prise  would  have  been  a  broad 
expanse  of  blue  water  bursting  on 
the  sight  of  the  noble  pair  who 
had  last  seen  the  sea  in  Port  Phillip ; 
but  that,  to  use  Sir  Henry  Barkly's 
words,  *  to  Burke  and  Wills  ex- 
clusively belongs  the  honour  of  first 
crossing  the  Australian  continent 
from  sea  to  sea/  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt.    When  the  party  turned  on 


their  tracks  they  had  only  8^  Iba. 
of  flour,  3  lbs.  of  pork,  35  lbs.  of 
dried  meat,  12  lbs.  of  bisciut,  12  lbs. 
of  rice,  and  10  lbs.  of  sugar  left 
There  was,  therefore,  little  time  to 
tarry  for  the  sake  ot  a  more  strik- 
ing finish  to  what  was  already  '  an 
accomplished  fact.'  The  return 
journejr  to  Cooper's  Creek  is  a 
mournful  one  to  read  of.  One  of 
the  camels  left  on  the  journey  to 
the  gulf  was  recovered,  but  it  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  give  him 
up  again.  Another  camel  and  the 
horse,  knocking  up,  were  killed 
and  jerked.  Ihe  scanty  and  in- 
nutritious  food  that  formed  their 
rations  told  on  the  strength  of  all 
of  the  party— first  on  that  of  Gray. 
The  poor  fellow  was  suspected  of 
shamming,  and  received  chastise- 
ment from  Burke  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  theft  of  flour,  which 
he  had  stolen  to  make  '  skUligolee* 
when  suffering  from  dysentery. 
The  entry  in  Wills*s  diary  in  re- 
ference ti)  this  painful  s^air  runs 
thus : — 

Sent  him  to'  report  himself  to  Mr. 
Burke,  and  went  on.  He  having  got 
King  to  tell  Mr.  Burke  for  him,  was 
called  up,  and  received  a  good  thrashing. 
There  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent 
he  has  been  robbing  us.  Many  things 
have  been  found  to  run  unaccountably 
short. 

We  regret  to  think  that  there 
should  have  been  need  for  this 
punishment,  and  to  remember  that 
the  brave  Burke  raised  his  hand 
against  a  sick  man  who  about  three 
weeks  afterwards  died.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Burke 
did  not  believe  Gray  to  be  so  ill  as 
he  made  himself  out  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  really  was;  and  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  detected  in 
one  act  of  pilfering  from  the  scanty 
common  stores,  and  was  suspected 
of  having  plundered  them  exten- 
sively. We  sincerely  hope  that  he 
was  wrongfully  suspected ;  but  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  Burke,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  sus- 
picion, should  have  considered  a 
severe  exercise  of  discipline  neces- 
sary. A&  commander,  he  felt  him- 
self responsible  for  the  lives  of  all 
the  members  of  his  party,  and  was 
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righteously  angry  at  finding,  as  he 
believed,  tliose  lives  endangered  by 
the  treaclicrous  greed  in  cisa  and 
suicidal  selfishness  of  Gray.  In 
justice  to  Burke's  memory,  we 
should  add  that  King  is  reported 
by  the  CasUetnaine  Adwrtiser  to 
have  made  the  following  state- 
ments, in  indigntint  refutation  of  a 
rumour  which,  set  afloat  by  some 
most  cowardly  and  malignant  slan- 
derer of  the  dead,  and  actually 
claiming  King  as  its  authority, 
represented  that  Gray  hjul  been 
'knocked  down,  kicked,  and  so  ill- 
used  that  Kin^  would  have  shot 
the  leader  if  he  had  had  a  pistol* : — 

Never  from  the  day  of  my  beiug  placed 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Burke  had  I 
reason  to  complain  of  hit}  conduct  to  my- 
self  or  others  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  bear- 
ing towards  the  whole  of  the  {tarty  was 
of  such  a  character  as  made  him  a  uni- 
versal favourite.  On  the  o<'ciuui>n  in  ques- 
tion, I  was  standing  close  to  Mr.  Uurke 
and  <7ray,  and  hoard  and  aaw  all  that 
passed.  Afr.  Burke,  after  asking  (iray 
why  he  htui  taken  the  flour  (I  having 
previously  informed  Mr.  Burke  of  the 
theft  at  Gray's  request),  and  if  he  had 
ever  been  refused  anything  he  re<|uircd 
tliat  was  in  the  posHcsHion  of  the  party. 
<iray  retunied  no  answer  ;  Mr.  Burke 
l>oxeil  his  ears  sevenil  times  with  both 
hands,  and  followed  him  up  a  few  Bte|)S 
as  he  retru:ited.  I  bad  then  in  my  l>elt, 
as  I  invariably  hail,  my  revolver,  an«l  the 
only  feeling  I  cxperieufcil  was  Hurprise 
at  the  leniency  of  the  punishment. 

Any  diflference  that  may  appear  in  my 
aocotnit  of  the  punishment  and  of  Mr. 
^S'ills'H  journal,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Burke  descriU'd  the  affair  to  Mr. 
\Vitls,  And  the  latter  gentleman  must 
have  nii.sunderst*HKl  tite  extent  of  the 
](Uiiislinicnt,  >»iii]Ht  1  wan  hxtking  on,  and 
tiHtk  jurlioular  notice  of  the  whole  traui> 
action. 

AVhon  the  stronger  three  of  the 
jmrtv  were  ri-thuvd  ti»  an  t'xclu- 
sivofy  animal  dirt  of  surh  an  in- 
ferior dosrription  as  that  otlVrwl 
by  tlu>  tlosli  whirh  had  bi'iMi  rut 
frnin  |MM»r  woru-nut  liilly's  bnnes, 
they  felt  as  (Jray  had  tVlt  bnig 
boforo.  *  I'onr  ( Jray,' u  ritt's  Wills, 
•must  have  sutUri'd  vory  much 
many  times  whrn  we  tlii)U;:ht  liim 
shauiiniii;:.*  An  indfsrrihalile  lassi- 
tude came  over  them.     Onwards, 


however,  they  struggled,  buoyvd  op 
with  the  hope  of  suooour  At  tka 
depot  So  wcftk  and  leg-bouid 
that,  without  the  slightest  load, 
they  found  it  almost  imponsible  to 
a.scend  the  slightest  hill,  their  two 
remaining  camels  knocked  up,tkcj 
reached  the  dejiot  at  last,  oa 
Sunday.  April  aist,  and  found  it 
deserted.  It  waa  evening  whea 
they  entered  the  camp.  Their 
visions  of  comradea  ciowdiv 
around  them  to  hear  the  stury  <k 
their  sad  sufferings,  but  grand 
success— of  hot  damper,  {lerchane^ 
and  soothing,  exliilaratiiig  tea,  of 
which  they  could  at  once  partake^ 
without  any  tremble  of  tire- u^h  ting, 
boiling,  and  baking— of  the  lone 
pipe-iu-mouth  yam,  and  the  aouM 
secure  slee(>  tliat  were  to  follow^ 
vanished  dismally  as  they  limped 
into  the  silent  solitude  of  the  plaee 
they  exi)eeted  to  find  so  noisilf 
busy.  Th ey  looked  n  »und  f c >r  floma 
sign  of  their  de|»artcd  whiU»ni  com- 
]>anions,  and  saw  '  Du:,  April  21/ 
cut  u|K)n  a  tree.  Had  they  arrivea 
a  few  hours  so<»ner,  had  tiie  deput 
party  deferred  their  de|xirture  for 
a  few  htmrs,  the  two  jianies  would 
have  met.  Only  fourteen  miles 
inter\'ened  l)etween  their  re^spcctive 
camps  that  night.  The  hmenr  three 
dug,  and  disci  >vercd  a  bottle  eun- 
tainiiig  the  following  letter : — 

Depot,  Cooper*!  Creek, 

7iMl  Aprils  1861. 
The  dep«H  i>arty  of  V.E.K.  Uatm  tUi 
camp  to-dny  tii  return  to  tb«  iMtriim^    I 

intend  to  jjci»  S.K.  frum  Camp  LX.  to  p/L 
into  our  idi)  track  near  Bu11%juw  T«9  if 
my  iNtmiianiiinM  and  m>>«lf  are  «iuile  ««ll: 
the  third -I'atton-  haa  bcco  imablt  ti 
w;dk  for  the  lant  ei;:hteen  daja,  aa  kial^f 
]i:i.s  Ui-n  M'Teri'Iy  hurt  when  thrown  kj 
one  of  the  ImrMii.  No  pcTMD  kaa  bMB 
U]!  liere  fnim  the  />«ir/i«*/. 

We  have  v\x  camelii  and  tvclTC  hfllMi 
in  ginnl  Working  couditiun. 

WlLUAX    BftAHB. 

They  found  also  a  small  cache  of 
]»ri»viMi>iis,  u  few  hiirM.\*«huea  and 
iiaiN,  some  *  ciu^taway  ihIiU  and 
ends/  hut  ni>  clnthin;;.  of  which 
tlii-y  Were  jrreatiy  in  want.  Onlj 
twice,  we  think,  d(H.*s  anything  lika 
an  aiiproacli  ti»  a  nniniiur  cm-cuf  is 
WilN's  manly  iliar}*.  TlieM?  000a- 
sioiis  arc  when  he  has  to  ii|ieak  of 
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Brahe*8  departure  from  the  depOt, 
which,  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
characterizes  as  having  been  taken 
*  in  spite  of  the  explicit  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Burke  that  the  depot 
party  should  await  our  return.' 

A  supper  of  oatmeal  and  sugar 
hastily  snatched  from  the  exhu- 
mated stores,  gave  Burke's  dwin- 
dled and  done-up  party  much  relief. 
On  the  Tuesday  after  their  arrival, 
contrary  to  the  original  advice  of 
Wills  and  King,  who  wished  to  re- 
turn upon  the  old  track,  Burke  led 
them  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Hopeless,  in  South  Australia,  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  there  was  a 
cattle  station  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  Cooper's  Creek  in 
that  direction.  The  name  proved 
of  too  correct  bad  omen ;  and  yet 
had  the  weary  wanderers  not  turned 
back  when  they  did,  the  sight  of 
Mount  Hopeless,  not  fifty  miles  off, 
would  next  day  have  doubtless  so 
inspirited  them  as  to  give  them 
strength  to  reach  their  desired 
liaven.  Before  leaving  the  depot 
Burke  buried  the  following  de- 
spatch : — 

DepAt  No.  -2,  Cooper's  Creek, 
Camp  No.  LXV. 
The  return  party  from  Carpentaria, 
consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  Wills,  and  King 
(Gniy  dead),  arrived  here  last  night,  and 
found  that  the  dep6t  party  had  only 
started  on  the  same  day.  We  proceed  on 
to-morrow  slowly  down  the  creek  towards 
Adelaide,  by  Mount  Hopeless,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  follow  Gregory's  track,  but 
■we  are  very  weak.  The  two  camels  are 
done  up,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
travel  farther  than  four  or  live  miles 
a-day.  Gray  died  on  the  road  from  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue.  We  have  all  suf- 
fered much  from  hunger.  The  provisions 
left  here  will,  I  think,  restore  our 
strength.  We  have  discovered  a  practi- 
cable route  to  Carpentaria,  the  chief  por- 
tion of  which  lies  on  the  140th  meridian 
of  east  longitude.  There  is  some  good 
country  between  this  and  the  stony  desert. 
From  there  to  the  tropic  the  country  is 


dry  and  stony.  Between  the  tropic  and 
Carpentaria  a  considerable  portion  is 
r&ngy*  but  it  is  well  watered  and  richly 
grassed. 

We  reached  the  shores  of  Carpentaria 
on  the  nth  February,  1861.  Greatly 
disappointed  at  finding  the  party  here 
gone. 

R.  O'Hara  Bubke,  Leader. 

12'nd  Aprils  1861. 

P.S.— The  camels  cannot  travel,  and 
we  cannot  walk,  or  we  should  follow  the 
other  party.  We  shall  move  very  slowly 
down  the  creek. 

Refreshed  by  rest,  recruited  by 
better  rations  than  they  had  for  a 
long  time  enioyed,  meeting  occa- 
sionally with  blacks  who  gave  them 
fish,  and  received  a  little  sugar,  a 
few  matches,  straps,  &c.,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  kindness, 
the  three — whose  return,  to  us  at 
any  rate,  seems  quite  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  Ten  Thousand — ^got 
on  very  well  until  the  28th  of 
April,  their  only  suffering  arising 
from  the  scanty  nature  of  their 
clothinff,  owing  to  which  they  were 
very  cold  by  night.  On  the  Sun- 
day named  one  of  the  camels  was 
bogged.  He  would  not  assist  in 
any  of  the  efforts  made  to  extricate 
him  ;  and  still  remaining  fast  upon 
the  Monday,  was  shot.  A  halt  was 
made  upon  the  Tuesday  for  the 

Surpose  of  drying  as  much  of  his 
esh  as  his  masters  had  been  able 
to  cut  off  him.  On  the  Wednesday 
the  sole  surviving  camel  was  laden 
with  a  portion  of  his  dead  com- 
rade's load,  each  man  carrying  a 
pack — or  *swag,**  to  adopt  the 
convict-derived  colonial  phrase — of 
bedding,  <kc.  On  the  2nd  of  May 
more  hospitable  blacks  were  fallen 
in  with,  who  gave  the  whites,  be- 
sides plenty  of  fish,  some  bread, 
which  they  called  nardoo^  made 
from  *the  spores  of  a  species  of 
marsUlea.^  The  camel's  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  on  the  6th  he 
was  completely  knocked  up.     At 


*  *Swafr,'  we  believe,  in  London  thieves'  slang,  signifies  *  plunder.*  Its  almost 
universal  colloquial  application  in  the  Australian  colonies  to  Mr.  Wemmick's  idol, 
*  porta})le  i)roperty,'  is,  like  the  Krrj/xara  of  the  Iliad,  as  contrasted  with  the  XPWO-Ta 
of  the  Odynaeii,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  the  pnrase 
originated.  Fortunately  that  state  of  society  is  extinct.  The  majority  of  Australians, 
although  they  still  use  the  word  which  their  prig  'Pilgrim  Fathers*  have  handed 
down  to  them,  no  longer  regard  every  moveable  as  something  which  has  been,  or 
ought  to  be,  stolen. 
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this  time  the  party's  provisions 
were  fast  failing,  and  their  clothes 
were  in  tatters  and  their  boots 
falling  from  their  feet.  On  the 
7th  Burke  and  Wills  went  down 
the  creek  to  reconnoitre.  They 
came  upon  some  black  fellows  fish- 
ing. The  blacks  gave  fish  as  usual, 
and  invited  the  white  men  to  visit 
tlieir  camp.  Having  acknowledged 
their  inviters'  courtesy  by  present- 
ing them  with  some  *  Macintosh 
stuff  which  Wills  happened  to 
have  with  him,  the  white  men 
went.  They  were  received  very 
kindly,  their  hosts  literally  gorang 
them  with  fish  and  nardoo.  They 
were  also  supplied  with  what  the 
blacks  called  ocdgery,  or  pedtjery— 
api)areutly  the  dried  leaves  and 
stems  of  some  shrul>^which,  like 
the  coCivleaf  of  Peru,  has  an  in- 
toxiciiting  etfcct  when  chewed.  The 
lighting  of  a  tire  by  means  of 
matches  greatly  amused  the  black 
fellows,  but  they  did  not  care  to 
I)osaess  the  mysterious  combus- 
tibles. Next  uiffht  liis  sable  Am- 
phitryons  feasted  Wills  (Burke  had 
gone  back  to  King)  on  a  couple  of 
^delicious'  fat  rats,  baked  in  their 
skins. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  Burke  and 
King  were  occupied  in  jerkiiic  the 
fiesh  of  the  camel  which  had  l)ecn 
shot,  and  then  cut  up  witli  *  two 
broken  knives  uid  a  lancet,' whilst 
Wills  wandered  vainly  .necking  for 
tlic  iifirdto  i)lant.  Ho  boiled,  as  a 
temi>oniry  substitute,  some  very 
abundant  beans,  called  ]>fid/u  by 
the  blacks,  wiiicii  were  found  to  be 
very  palatable.  Burke  and  Kin^ 
wont  on  the  nth  in  search  of 
blacks  from  whom  tlu-y  nii«ht 
learn  whore  to  obtain  w'//vA*>  .seed. 
They  wereunsuocossful  both  on  this 
and  on  a  subsoipient  occasinn  ;  an<l 
aocordinglv  the  bulk  of  the  little 
l)roj)erty  the  little  i)arty  still  i)os- 
hossc<l  having  boon  •planted,'  a 
frosh  .start  fi>r  Mount  Hopdcss  was 
made.  On  the  17th  Kin«:  oau;:lit 
si-rht  of  a  flat,  ooverod  with  the 
riovor-likc  loaves  and  blaok  seo«l.s 
of  tho  ;/'//vAx)  j)lant.  This  <lis- 
cnvoiy  greatly  raisod  tho  sjtirits  of 
the  advonturors,  sinro  tluy  thou 
bolievod  that  it  wiuild  bo  ]M).s.Hiblo 
for  them  to  live  whore  thoy  were 


until  rescaers  should  wmt  from 
Melbourne.  On  the  27th  of  May 
Wills  started,  at  Burke*s  reoucit, 
to  deposit  in  the  MOA0  at  the  aepal 
a  note,  describing  the  conditiou  of 
the  party,  and  the  field-books  of 
the  journey  to  the  Qulf.  He  was 
stopped  on  his  road  by  a  number 
of  blacks,  who  insisted  on  making 
him  their  guest,  one  carrying  his 
'  swag,'  and  another  his  shovel  for 
him,  with  most  hospitable  polite- 
ness. On  the  following  day  he 
resumed  his  journey.  Sext  day 
he  writes,  'Saw  a  lot  of  crowi 
quarrelling  about  something  near 
the  water ;  found  it  to  be  a  laige 
fish,  of  which  they  had  eaten  a 
considerable  portion.  Finding  it 
to  be  (juite  fresh  and  ^ood,  I  d^ 
cided  the  quarrel  by  taking  it  with 
me.  It  proved  a  most  Tmlaabk 
addition  to  mv  otherwise  scanty 
8up(H.T  of  nardoo  porridge.*  On 
the  ^th  of  May  Wills  reached  tiw 
depot  and  buned  the  documents 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  on  his  wav 
back  to  his  white  friends,  he  hoped 
to  breiikfast  with  the  black  frinda 
who  had  been  mo  kind  to  him  on 
his  road  up,  but  found  to  his  diK 
ai)iM)intment  that  they  had  left 
tneir  aimp.  He  was  cumpellcd  to 
break  Iiis  fast  on  a  few  fidhbonea; 
bAt  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  «aa 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  a  water- 
hole  a  fish,  *  alM)ut  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight,  which  was  init 
being  ohoked  by  another  whicn  it 
had  tried  to  swallc»w,  but  whiek 
had  stuck  in  its  throat'  A  tn 
was  s(M»n  lighted,  and  both  fish 
were  S4H>n  eaten.  Tlie  daT  after 
the  blacks  were  discovered  by  the 
Knglishman,  (>r  rather  one  of  tlicM 
di Hoovered  him,  and  called  him  to 
thoir  new  camp  with  a  loud,  lo^g 
'  o<H)oy.*  Here  he  was  set  down  U> 
a  fea.Mt  of  fish,  which  he  imaf;iiMd 
had  been  C(N>kcd  fur  half  a  c!n«a, 
but  found,  to  \m  astonishmeati 
that  thoy  were  meant  for  him — 
found,  to  his  farther  asttmishmeiiL 
that  he  ii>uld  easily  diAimse  <oi 
thorn,  three  of  his  hosts  |iulitc(y 
j'ii'king  out  the  bonen  fur  him! 
riiore  was  *  nanhM>  to  follow/  fint 
in  tho  form  of  cake,  and  then  ef 
ha.sty-puilding.  During  WilUaa^ 
sence,  Burke  and  King  had  ~ 
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little  quarrel  with  the  blacks  in 
their  neighbourhood,  but  no  serious 
consequence  had  resulted.  After 
his  return  to  his  companions,  Wills 
made  one  or  two  attempts  to  live 
with  the  blacks,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  disinclined  to  ex- 
change occasional  for  permanent 
hospitality.  Whilst  Burke  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  wind  beat 
the  flames  of  his  fire  upon  the 
*  gunyah*  in  which  the  party's  small 
remnant  of  stores  was  placed.  The 
dry  bark  burst  into  a  blaze,  and 
everything  except  a  gun  and  a  re- 
volver was  destroyed. 

The  three  set  out  in  company  on 
the  7th  of  June  for  the  blacks' 
camp,  but  when  they  reached  it  on 
the  8th,  it  was  deserted.  From  the 
8th  to  the  24th  of  June,  the  entries 
in  Wills's  diary  show  that  in  spite 
of  apparently  an  abundant  supply 
of  nardoo,  he  and  his  companions 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  Wills 
failing  first ;  King,  who  held  out 
longest,  at  last  being  obliged  to  sav 
that  he  could  not  keep  up  the  wort 
of  seed-collecting  and  pounding  for 
all  three.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th 
of  June,  which  poor  Wills  dates  as 
the  23rd,  throwing  back  by  two 
days  also  the  three  other  days  on 
which  he  was  still  able  to  make 
entries  in  his  journal  (only  to  this 
extent  did  the  fine  fellow's  mind 
fail  him  to  the  last),  he  writes — 

The  cold  plays  the  deuce  with  us,  from 
the  small  amount  of  clothing  we  have. 
My  wardrobe  consists  of  a  wideawake,  ft 
merino  shirt,  a  regatta  shirt  without 
sleeves,  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  flannel 
trousers,  two  pairs  of  socks  in  rags,  and 
a  waibtcoat,  of  which  I  have  managed  to 
keep  the  pockets  together.  The  others 
are  no  better  off. 

The  following  is  the  last  entry  in 
the  diary,  which  up  to  this  point 
ha^  been  our  leading  authority  : — 

Friday/ J  26th  June  {8i<:). — Clear  cold 
night,  slight  breeze  from  the  E.,  day 
beautifully  warm  and  pleasant  ;  Mr. 
Burke  suffers  greatly  from  the  cold,  and 
is  getting  extremely  weak  ;  he  and  King 
start  to-morrow  up  the  creek  to  look  for 
the  blacks,  it  is  the  only  chance  we  have 
of  being  naved  from  starvation.  I  am 
weaker  than  ever  {sic)^  although  I  have 
a  good  appetite,  and  relish  the  nardoo 
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much  ;  bat  it  seems  to  give  as  no  nutri- 
ment, and  the  birds  here  are  so  shy  as 
not  be  got  at.  Even  if  we  got  a  good 
supply  of  fish,  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
do  much  wurk  on  them  and  the  nardoo 
alone.  Nothing  now  but  the  greatest  good 
luck  can  save  any  of  us  ;  and  as  for  my- 
self, I  may  live  four  or  five  days  if  the 
weather  continues  warm.  My  pulse  is 
at  forty-eight,  and  very  weak,  and  my 
legs  and  arms  are  nearly  skin  and  bone. 
I  can  only  look  out,  like  Mr.  Micawber, 
*  for  something  to  turn  up  ;*  but  starva- 
tion on  nardoo  is  by  no  means  very  un- 
pleasant, but  for  the  weakness  one  feels, 
and  the  utter  inability  to  move  oneself, 
fur  as  far  as  appetite  is  concerned,  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Cer- 
tainly, fat  and  sugar  would  be  more  to 
one's  taste  ;  in  fact,  those  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  great  stand-by  for  one  in  this  extra- 
ordinary continent ;  not  that  I  mean  to 
depreciate  the  farinaceous  food,  but  the 
want  of  sugar  and  fat  in  all  substances 
obtainable  here  is  so  great  that  they  be- 
come almost  valueless  to  us  as  articles  of 
food,  without  the  addition  of  something 
else.  (Signed) 

W.  J.  Wills. 

What  an  attitude  a  Frencjiman, 
if  he  had  retained  pluck  enough  to 
write  at  all,  would  have  strucK  on 
paper  in  such  a  position.  We  must 
leave  the  gallant  young  Englishman 
to  die  alone,  quietly  cheerful  even 
when  face  to  face  with  death. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance 
Burke  and  King  left  him.  Eight 
days' supply  of  pounded  nardoo  seed- 
water,  ana  firewood  were  placea 
within  his  reach ;  and  then,  having 
buried  his  remaining  field-books 
near  his  gunyah,  and  taking  with 
them  his  watch  and  a  letter  for  his 
father,  Burke  and  King  started 
with  heavy  hearts  in  search  of 
a  black  fellow*s  camp.  Burke's 
strength  soon  failed.  He  gave 
King  his  watch  for  the  Exploration 
Committee,  and  a  pocket-book,  in 
which  he  wrote  a  little,  for  Sir 
William  Stawell,  the  President  of 
the  Victorian  Eoyal  Society.  '  He 
then  said  to  me*  (we  quote  from 
King's  narrative),  ' "  I  hope  you 
will  remain  with  me  here  till  I  am 
quite  dead— it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  some  one  is  by ;  but  when  I 
am  dying,  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
should  place  the  pistol  in  my  right 
hand,  and  that  you  leave  me  un- 
3B 
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buried  as  I  lie."  That  night  he 
spoke  very  little,  and  the  foUowiug 
morning  I  found  liini  speechless, 
or  nearly  so,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
he  expired.'  Poor  King,  as  he  says, 
with  simple  pathos,  *felt  very 
lonely.'  lie  went  back  to  the 
gunyah  in  which  Wills  had  bidden 
him  goodbye,  and  wished  him  good 
speed,  and  found  a  corpse.  Some 
of  the  scanty  clothing  which  Wills 
liad  on  when  he  died,  the  blacks 
had  carried  off.  King  covered  up 
the  corpse  with  sand,  and  soon 
afterwards  fell  in  with  the  bhicks 
who  had  stripped  it.  When  they 
discovered  from  his  duplication  of 
a  sign  for  death  which  he  had 
learnt  from  them  -  the  covering  up 
of  a  finger  witii  sand — that  he  was 
the  only  white  man  left,  they  mani- 
fested great  comnassiou ;  but  after 
four  days*  kindness,  they  grew 
tired  of  him.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, take  their  broad  hints  to 
leave  them.  By  an  application  of 
caustic  to  the  sore  arm  of  a  *gin,' 
he  secured  the  good  opinion  and 
services  of  herself  and  her  husband, 
which  he  recognised  by  shooting 
for  them  every  now  and  then  a 
crow  or  hawk.  At  last  the  tril)e 
ciunc  to  understand  that  King 
wi.^hed  to  become  one  of  them- 
selves, and  supplied  him  regularly 
with  lish  and  nanltKK  *  They  were 
very  anxious,  however,  to  know 
where  Mr.  Burke  lay,  and  one  (Lay 
when  we  were  fishing'  in  the  watcr- 
holes  close  by,  I  to(>k  them  to  the 
spot.  On  seeing  his  remains,  the 
wh  "le  party  went  bitterly,  and 
Covered  them  with  bushes.  After 
this  they  were  much  kimler  to  me 
tlian  betnre.'  King  encouraged  this 
kindness  by  intimating,  as  well  jls 
lie  n»uld,  tiiat  they  wnuld  soon  be 
rewardetl,  since  white  men  uonld 
speeilily  arrive  in  search  of  him. 
T.ivin^'  with  this  tribe,  King  wiw 
fnund  liy  Mr.  A.  W.  Mowitt.  sun  i\{ 
William.  (Iui«led  by  Kin;:,  Huwitt 
proeeede<l  to  Wills's  grave,  re;Ml 
over  it  the  lifteenlh  chapter  of  the 
first  t»f  Corinthians,  hea|KMl  more 
sand  upon  it,  covere<l  it  with 
branches  to  make  the  blarks  ropcct 
its  s;inctity  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
being    the    nu»de    in    which    the 


Cooper's  Creek  natives  show  honour 
to  tue  dead— and  cut  upon  a  tree 
hard  by  the  following  inacription : 

W.  J.  WILLS. 

XLV.  YDS. 

W.  N.  W. 

A.  H. 

King  was  too  feeble  to  point  out 
the  spot  in  which  Burke  expired. 
Howitt  discovered  it,  and  wrap- 

athe  remains  in  a  Union  Jack, 
ed  them  beneath  a  box-tree,  on 
which  he  carved : — 

R.  O'H.  B. 

3i|9  '6i. 

A.  H. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  hare 
not  si)ace  for  a  summtiry  of  Mr. 
Ho  Witt's  interesting  account  of  his 
journey  in  search  of  liis  brother 
exph»rers.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  briefly  indicating  how 
it  was  that  that  jounicy  was  taken. 

Just  when  Hurke  left  Menindie, 
tidings  reached  MellK)unie  of  the 
fonner  of  Stuart's  feats  we  have 
nientioned.  As  soon  as  definite 
information  in  reference  to  the 
count rj'  Stuart  had  traversed  could 
be  procured,  it  was  sent  «)ff  to  the 
l)aliinj^^  Ihirke  had  de|>arted  livng 
]»efore  it  arrived  there.  The  police 
trooper  who  was  entnwted  with 
the  news,  in  company  with  the 
saddler  of  the  exi>editiun  and  a 
black-fellow,  pushed  on  in  pursuit. 
The  black-fellow  came  hack  «ith 
a  re]N)rt  that  his  comiumion^  were 
lost.  Dr.  I^'ckler  ana  others  went 
out  in  sean'h  of  them,  ainl  rescued 
them  from  starvation.  They  had 
gone  far  beyond  the  giud  fur  which 
they  startetl,  Ton»woto,  and  had 
knocked  up  their  horse.'*.  Late  in 
l)e<'ember  the  reseuersaml  rvs<*ned 
returned  to  the  Parling.  They 
had  lost  three  of  their  horses,  seve- 
ral more  were  giNHl  fur  nothing. 
Wrii:ht  sent  di»wn  his  8ti»re>ki*eiier 
to  Melbourne  to  explain  the  |Hitfi- 
t ion  of  Htfairs.  and  to  n*<|uest  |ier- 
mission  t(»  purchase  tiMi  horties 
and  one  hundreil  and  fifty  .sheepi 
The  jiermission  was  grantetU  hut 
in  refiTence  to  the  Nheop,  Wright 
did  nut  avail  himself  of  it,  fuanog 
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that  he  should  not  fall  in  with 
enough  grass  and  water  for  them 
on  his  road  to  Cooper's  Greek.  His 
party  wandered  on  until  the  end  of 
Apnl,  without  reaching  Cooper^s 
Creek.  Two  of  them  oeing  dead 
and  one  on  the  point  of  death, 
Wright  was  just  about  to  return  to 
the  Darling,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Brahe  and  his  three  companions, 
who  were  coming  from  the  dep6t 
with  twelve  horses  and  six  camels. 
Wright  and  Brahe  revisited  the 
dep6t  in  company,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  examine  the 
cache,  no  alteration  having^  throujB;h 
an  oversight,  been  made  in  the  in- 
scription which  indicated  it  when 
Burke's  last  despatch  was  deposited. 
On  the  journey  back  to  Menindie, 
one  of  Brahe's  party  died,  Howitt, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to 
track  the  expedition,  alarm  being 
felt  in  Melbourne  at  the  lon^  time 
which  had  elapsed  without  tidings 
of  it,  met  Brahe,  who  had  been 
sent  on  by  Wright  with  despatches. 
He  returned  with  Brahe  to  Mel- 
bourne; his  party  was  strengthened^ 
and  at  its  head  he  made  the  dis- 
coveries we  have  already  related. 
He  was  then  commissioned  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  Burke  and 
Wills  to  Melbourne — ^a  mistaken 
manifestation  of  respect,  we  must 
think— the    noble  fellows  should 


have  been  left  to  slumber  in  the 
soil  they  had  consecrated  by  their 
heroism. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to 
rax)rt  upon  their  fate  have  saddled 
Wright  with  the  main  responai- 
bili^  of  the  '  whole  of  the  disas- 
ters of  the  expedition,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  Gray.* 
Howitt's  was  not  the  only  expedi- 
tion organized  to  search  for  the 
missing  explorers;  one  sent  out 
by  South  Australia  discovered  the 
mves  and  remains  of  several 
Europeans  who  had  been  killed 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  par- 
tially eaten  by  the  blacks.  The 
South  Australian  leader  naturally 
thought  that  the  picked  skeletons 
were  those  of  Burke's  party.  Under 
this  impression  he  was  1^  on  to 
fancy  that  he  could  detect  traces 
of  camels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  in  which  the  graves 
were  found.  Who  mwv  their  ten- 
ants is,  we  believe,  still  a  mystery. 

In  conclusion,  the  goodf  land 
which  Burke  and  Wills  discovered 
is  rapidly  being  settled,  and  a  new 
colony,  with  a  capital  on  the  Qulf 
of  Carpentaria^  will  probably  soon 
be  formed,  its* anniversary  day' 
should  be  made  that  on  which  tne 
brave  wanderers  from  the  Tarra 
Yarra  first  found  the  waters  of  the 
Flinders  salt* 
1^^       RR 


*  Landsborough  and  M'Einlay,  two  of  those  sent  out  in  search  of  the  Victorian 
explorers,  have,  like  them,  completely  traversed  Anstralia ;  one  starting  from  the  north, 
the  other  from  the  south.  The  flood  which  turned  M*Einlay  from  his  prescribed  ' 
course  proves  that  sudden  liquidity,  rather  than  permanent  aridity,  is  the  rod  chmc- 
teristic  calculated  to  deter  squatters  from  settling  in  Oenind  Australia.  According  to 
the  last  Australian  advices,  Howitt  was  expected  to  reach  Melbonme  in  November, 
briDgiag  with  him  the  remains  of  the  two  gallant  fellows  whose  feats  and  fates  we 
have  chronicled. 
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ESSAYS    ON    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Being  a  Sequel  to  Fajfers  wkich  apjxared  in  Oie  *Comkill  Magazine^ 

By  John  Ruskix. 


IT  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
tlie  last  paper  that  our  present 
task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of 
holders  of  store  to  holders  of  cur- 
rency ;  and  of  both  to  those  who 
Jiold  neither.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  determine  on  which 
side  we  are  to  place  substances 
such  as  gold,  commonly  known  as 
bases  of  currency.  By  aiti  of  pre- 
vious definitions  the  reader  will 
now  be  able  to  understand  closer 
statements  than  have  yet  been 
IM)ssible. 

The  currency  of  any  country 
consists  of  everj'  document  acknow- 
ledging debt  which  is  transferable 
in  the  country. 

This  transferableness  depends 
u])on  its  intelligibility  and  credit. 
Its  intelligibility  dei)enils  chiefly 
on  the  ditticulty  of  forging  any- 
thing like  it;  its  credit  much  on 
national  character,  but  ultimately 
always  cai  the  existence  of  substan- 
tial means  (»f  meeting  its  demand. 

As  the  degrees  of  transferabli?- 
ness  are  variable,  (some  documents 
passing  only  in  certain  places,  and 
i»tliei*s  passing,  if  at  all,  for  less 
than  their  insi-ribcd  value),  both 
tlie  mass  and,  so  to  speak,  fluidity, 
of  the  currency,  are  variable.  True 
or  piTftct  currency  fl<>ws  fret'ly, 
like  a  pure  stream ;  it  becomes 
slug«:ish  or  stagnant  in  i»roportion 
to  the  ([uantity  of  less  transfenible 
matter  which  mixes  with  it,  athling 
to  its  bulk,  but  diminish  ng  its 
l»urity.  Substances  of  intrinsic 
value,  such  as  gohl,  mingle  also 
with  the  currency,  Jind  increase, 
while  tliey  nnulify,  its  power ;  these 
are  carried  l»y  it  ju^  stones  are  car- 
ried by  a  torrent,  stnnetimes  nu>- 
nientarily  impeding,  sometimes 
concentrating  its  force,  but  not 
atfei-ting  its  jmrity.  Tlu'se  sub- 
stances <»f  intrinsic  value  may  be 
also  stain]ietl  or  signed  so  as  to  be- 
come acknowledgments  of  debt, 
and  then  be«'onie,so  far  astln-y  oj»e- 
rate  in(lei»en<lentlyof  their  intrinsic 
value,  part  of  ihe  real  ciinvncy. 


Deferring  consideration  of  ininor 
forms  of  currency,  consisting  of 
documents  bearing  private  signa- 
ture, we  will  examine  the  principle 
of  legally  authorized  or  uatiuual 
currency. 

This,  in  its  perfect  condition,  is 
a  form  of  public  acknowle«lgnient 
of  debt,  so  regulated  and  djivi«ie«l 
that  any  jiersou  presenting  a  ooui- 
modity  of  tried  worth  in  the  puhlic 
market,  shall,  if  he  please,  receive 
in  exchange  for  it  a  document  ^v- 
ing  him  claim  to  the  return  «»f  iti« 
equivalent,  (i)  in  any  place,  ,2]  at 
anv  time,  and  (3)  in  any  kimL 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy 
and  vital,  the  iiersons  entrusted 
with  its  management  are  always 
able  to  give  on  demand  either, 

A.  The  assigning  d<icument  for  the 
assigneil  (piantity  of  gtxids.    Or, 

B.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods 
for  the  assigning  dociuuent 

If  they  cannot  give  document 
for  good.s,  the  national  exchange  is 
at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  give  giNnls  f«pr 
document,  the  national  credit  is 
at  fault. 

The  miture  and  imwer  of  the 
document  are  thert*fore  to  l^e  exa- 
mine<l  under  the  three  rolati«tn!i 
whieh  it  bears  to  Place,  Time,  aud 
Kind. 

I.  It  gives  claim  to  the  return 
of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  Tlace. 
Its  use  in  this  function  is  to  ^a%'e 
carriage,  so  that  |iarting  with  a 
bushel  of  corn  in  l^mdon,  we  may 
receive  an  onler  f<ir  a  huMhel  c5 
corn  at  the  AntijMMles,  or  elsewhere. 
T«>  be  perfect  in  this  u»«e,  the  miI»- 
stance  of  currency  must  be  t*rthe 
maximum  portable,  creilible,  and 
intelligible.  Its  non-acceptance 
or  dis<Tedit  results  always  fn-m 
some  form  t>f  ignorance  (»r  ilis- 
lionour:  .sn  far  as  such  intvmipti>>ns 
rise  out  itf  differences  in  denomi- 
nation, there  is  no  gmund  f«ir  their 
continuance  among  civiliz«'d  na- 
tion •<.  It  may  be  convenient  in 
one  country  to  uae  chiedy  cop|icr 
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for  coinage,  in  another  silver,  and 
iu  another  gold, — reckoning  ac- 
cordingly in  centimes,  francs,  or 
sequins :  but  that  a  French  franc 
should  be  different  in  weight  from 
an  English  shilling,  and  an  Aus- 
trian zwanziger  vary  in  weight 
and  alloy  from  both,  is  wanton  loss 
of  commercial  power. 

2.  It  gives  claim  to  the  return 
of  equivalent  wealth  at  any  Time. 
In  this  second  use,  currency  is  the 
exponent  of  accumulation :  it  ren- 
ders the  laying  up  of  store  at  the 
command  of  i  ndividuals unl imitedly 
possible ;— whereas,  but  for  its  in- 
tervention, all  gathering  would  be 
confined  within  certain  limits  by 
tbe  bulk  of  property,  or  by  its 
decay,  or  the  difficulty  of  its  guar- 
dianship. *I  will  pull  down  my 
bams  and  build  greater,'  cannot  be 
a  daily  saying ;  and  all  material  in- 
vestment is  enlargement  of  care. 
The  national  currency  transfers  the 
guardianship  of  the  store  to  many ; 
and  preserves  to  tbe  original  pro- 
ducer the  right  of  re-entering  on 
its  possession  at  any  future  period. 

3.  It  gives  claim  (practical, 
though  not  legal)  to  the  return  or 
eciuivalent  wealth  in  any  Kind. 
It  is  a  transferable  right,  not 
niorely  to  this  or  that^  but  to  any- 
thing ;  and  its  power  in  this  func- 
tion is  proportioned  to  the  range 
of  choice.  If  you  give  a  child  an 
apple  or  a  toy,  you  give  him  a  de- 
terminate pleasure,  but  if  you  give 
him  a  penny,  an  indeterminate  one, 
proportioned  to  the  range  of  se- 
lection offered  by  the  shops  in  the 
villiigo.  The  power  of  the  world's 
currency  is  similarly  in  proportion 
to  the  openness  of  the  worlas  fair, 
and,  commonly,  enhanced  by.  the 
brilliancy  of  external  aspect,  rather 
than  solidity  of  its  wares. 

We  have  said  that  the  currency 
consists  of  orders  for  equivalent 
^oods.    If  equivalent,  their  quality 


must  be  guaranteed.  The  kinds  of 
goods  chosen  for  specific  claim 
must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  test, 
while,  also,  that  a  store  may  be 
kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of 
the  currency,  smallness  of  bulk, 
with  great  relative  value,  is  desir- 
able ;  and  indestructibility,  over  at 
least  a  certain  period,  essential. 

Such  indestrucdbiiity,  and  faci- 
litv  of  being  tested,  are  united  in 
^Id ;  its  intrinsic  value isgreat,and 
Its  imaginary  value  greater ;  so  that, 
partly  through  indolence,  partly 
through  necessity  and  want  of 
organization,  most  nations  have 
agreed  to  take  gold  for  the  onlv 
basis  of  their  currencies :— with 
this  grave  disadvantage,  that  its 
portability  enabling  the  metal  to 
become  .an  active  part  of  the 
medium  of  exchange,  the  stream  of 
the  currency  itself  becomes  opaque 
with  gold— half  currencv  and  half 
commodity,  in  unison  of  functions 
which  partly  neutralize,  partly  en- 
hance each  other^s  force. 

They  partlv  neutralize,  since 
in  so  far  as  the  gold  is  commo- 
dity, it  is  bad  currency,  because 
liable  to  sale  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  currency,  it  is  bad  commodity, 
because  its  exchange  value  inter- 
feres with  its  practical  use.  Espe- 
cially its  employment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  arts  becomes  un- 
safe on  account  of  its  liability  to 
be  melted  down  for  exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance, 
since  in  so  far  as  the  gold  lias 
acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is 
good  currency,  because  everywhere 
acceptable ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
legal  exchangeable  value,  its  worth 
as  a  commodity  is  increased.  We 
want  no  eold  m  the  form  of  dust 
or  crvstai;  but  we  seek  for  it 
coined,  because  in  that  form  it  will 
pay  baker  and  butcher.  And  this 
worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs 
a  large  quantity  in  that  use,*  but 


*  The  waste  of  labour  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  it  cannot  be  estunated  by 
help  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  understood  in  ita  bearing  on  entire  economy  by 
aupposing  it  limited  to  ti-ansactions  between  two  pereont.  If  two  £armen  in 
Australia  have  been  exchanging  com  and  cattle  with  each  other  for  years,  keeping 
their  accuunts  of  reciprocal  debt  in  any  simple  way,  the  sum  of  the  possessions  ef 
either  would  not  be  diminished,  though  the  part  of  it  which  was  lent  or  borrowed 
were  only  reckoned  by  marks  on  a  stone,  or  notches  on  a  tree  ;  and  the  one  counted 
h  imself  accordingly,  bo  many  scratches,  or  so  many  notches  better  than  tbe  otherl    Bat 
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base,  or  of  tho  things  to  be  got 
for  it.  The  question  in  this  case 
is,  liow  much  work,  and  ((question' 
of  qnestions)  who^e  work,  is  to  be 
liad  for  the  food  which  five  pounds 
will  buy.  This  depends  on  tlio 
number  of  tlie  popuhition,  on  their 
gifts,  and  on  their  disix)sitit>ns, 
witli  which,  down  to  their  slightest 
humours,  and  up  to  their  strongest 
imi)ulse8,  the  i>o\ver  of  the  cur- 
rency varies ;  and  in  this  hwt  of  its 
ranges  the  range  of  i)as8ion,  pnce, 
or  praise,  (converse)  in  prctium  Deo), 
is  at  once  Iwist,  and  greatest. 

Such  being  the  main  conditions 
of  national  currency,  we  proceed 
to  examine  those  of  the  total 
currency,  under  the  broa<l  deti- 
niti<»n,  *  transferable  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt;'*  among  the  many 
forms  of  which  there  are  in  etlect 
only  two,  distinrtlv  oi)posed  • 
namely,  the  acknowledgments  ot 
debta  which  will  be  paid,  and  (►f 
debts  which  will  not.  Documents 
whether  in  whole  or  part,  of  bad 
debt,  being  to  those  (►f  go<»d  debt 
jis  bad  money  to  bullion,  we  jmt 
for  the  present  these  forms  of  im- 


posture aside  Tas  in  aiuiIvHing  a 
metal  we  should  wash  it  clear  of 
dross),  and  then  range,  in  their 
exact  (quantities,  the  true  curre-icy 
of  the  country  on  one  side,  and  the 
store  or  property  of  the  ciiuntry 
on  the  other.  A\e  ])!ace  gold,  and 
all  such  substances,  on  the  side  i*f 
documents,  as  far  as  they  oi^erate 
by  signature ;— on  the  side  of  sti»re 
as  far  as  they  oi>erate  by  value. 
Then  the  currenc^r  represents  the 
quantity  of  debt  in  tlie  country, 
and  the  store  the  quantity  uf  its 
l)osse>*sion.  The  ownership  i»f  all 
the  projHirty  is  divided  l>etWL'en 
the  holders  of  currency  and  hoUlen 
of  store,  and  whatever  the  claim* 
ing  value  of  the  currency  is  at  any 
moment,  that  value  is  ti»  l>e  de- 
ducted from  the  riches  of  the 
storeholders,  the  deduction  being 
] tract ically  made  in  the  fuiyment 
of  rent  for  houses  and  land;*,  of 
interest  on  stock,  and  in  other 
ways  to  be  hen 'after  examintrd. 
At  jtresent  1  wish  only  to  note  the 
broail  relations  of  the  tw«i  great 
classes-  the  cumnioydiohlers  and 
stt»re-holders.t   Of  course  they  are 


*  UiiiU'r  wli it'll  torin,  observe,  we  inclmle  all  duoiiinents  uf  debt  wbich,  being 
honoHt,  iiii;;ht  Ik;  tninsfeniblc,  tljonj;b  tlu'y  iinu'tionliy  are  not  tnin«ferre«l ;  vhiW  «e 
exclude  nil  iInouinentH  wbioli  are  in  Rvdity  wortliK-tw,  tbou;:h  id  f:u*l  trtiufeiTcd 
teniiKimrily,  ns  bad  uiitnoy  is.  The  document  of  lioneht  debt,  nut  tmnsfenvl,  isinrfvlj 
^)  pa]ier  currency  an  gold  withdrawn  from  oireulation  Ib  to  that  nf  bulli»n.  Much 
confusion  ban  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the  idea  that  «itht]i««al 
from  cinMiIation  ih  a  definable  state,  whereas  it  is  a  fn^datinl  Mate,  and  indefinable. 
TheHiivert'i^'n  in  my  |i<K>ket  \»  witbdniwn  from  circulation  aji  Ion-.:  am  I  rh>K>iie  t4i  keep  it 
tiiere.  It  is  no  otherwiHe  withdrawn  if  I  bury  it,  nor  even  if  I  rliii><se  ^l  make  it,  aoj 
(tthcrs,  int«i  a  pdden  cup,  and  drink  out  of  tht-m  ;  since  a  rine  in  the  price  of  the  wine, 
or  of  other  thing's,  may  at  any  time  cautk'  me  in  melt  tlie  cup  and  throw  it  bark  int« 
current  J  :  and  the  bullion  o|>erates  on  the  priri'M  of  tlie  thing's  iu  the  unrkel  as 
directly,  th<iUL'li  not  as  for<>ibly,  while  it  Ih  in  the  form  xf  a  cu|i,  as  it  due.n  in  Xhm 
fxriii  of  a  Koven-i:;n.  No  calculation  can  be  fnundeil  on  my  humnur  io  elliier  caa«. 
If  I  like  tohninlle  MuIeauM,  and  therrfore  keep  a  «|uaiility  of  t:<dd,  t**  play  villi,  ia 
the  form  of  jointtNl  b.isaltic  columns,  it  ix  all  liiie  in  its  efT-et  oil  the  market  as  if  I 
kept  it  in  the  firm  of  twisteil  fili;:ree,  or,  steadily  amicus  iamn:i',  Uat  the  iiam<v 
^  dd  pieces  into  bn^iil  onei,  and  dined  off  them.  The  prdi.ibility  is  creater  llimt  I 
break  the  rouleau  than  that  1  melt  the  ))1ate  :  but  the  iiicrc:ise«l  pndiabililr  is  U'A 
calculable.  Thus,  di»'umtMiis  are  only  witbilriwn  frii;u  the  currency  vheo  cancelled. 
And  bullion  when  it  is  h>i  etbi-tually  l<ist  ad  that  the  proLibiliiy  of  finding  it  is  ao 
greater  than  ni  fiiniiii;;  new  pdil  in  tlie  mine. 

+  Tlo-y  are  (up  to  the  aino'int  of  the  «iirn"jcy'  simply  crfilitora  and  debtt>rs — tht 
coinmenial  typ«'  of  the  two  ;;reat  s«H-tH  of  hunjaiiity  uhn'h  \)u><c  w.-rU  dtM.*ril«  ;  fwr 
debt  ami  i-re'lit  :iri>  of  ci>urM^  mendy  the  mercantile  forms  i.f  the  v<>ril«  *duty*  aaj 
*  creed,'  whii  h  j;ive  the  central  iiha"  :  only  it  is  nn're  a''eur»le  to  say  'f.iith*  thaa 
*er»t't|.'  Ih'ciiim'  I'l'eed   hai  ln-eii  app!ii-«l  imp  Ii".-»ly  t»  mere  fnrni!*  of  vtmU.      hulj 

]>ropei-ly  si;;iiities  whali-ver  in  Mib«taiii r  net  "Ih-  pi-r^'oii  o»eri  to  auothrr.  and  faitk 

theolh-r's  trust  in  bis  reinlerin;;  it.  The  French  'il-v.-ir'  .in.l  'toi'  are  fuller  and  clc«l«r 
wi-nls  than  ours  ;  for.  faith  Wuiz  the  juiii^ive  I'f  tat,  t*<'i  >•  mcs  utraight  thn<aj;h  fide* 
from  fio  ;  and  the  Freuch  keep  the  group  uf  words  formed  from  the  infinitiTc — ficri^ 
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ment  or  destruction  ;  and  we  shall 
then  find  it  to  be  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  to  the  nation 
m  whose  hands  the  thing  is  ])Ut. 
than  how  much  (jf  it  is  got;  and 
that  tlie  character  of  the  holders 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  quality 
of  tlie  store,  for  such  and  sucli  a 
man  always  asks  for  such  and  such 
a  thing:  nor  onlv  asks  for  it,  but 
if  to  be  bettered,  betters  it:  so  that 
possession  and  j)osscssor  recipro- 
ciilly  act  on  each  other  through 
the  entire  sum  of  national  pos- 
seresion.  Tlio  ba.se  nation  asking 
for  biLse  things  sinks  daily  to 
deeper  vilcness  of  nature  and  of 
use  ;  while  the  noble  nation,  asking 
for  noble  things,  rises  daily  into 
diviner  eminence  in  both ;  the 
tendency  to  degrad.ition  l>oing 
surely  marked  by  amfui,  careless- 
ness as  to  the  hands  in  which 
thinijs  are  put,  competition  for  the 
aciiuisition  of  them,  disorderliness 
in  accumulation,  injiccuracy  in 
reckoning,  and  bluntness  in  con- 
ception as  to  the  entire  nature  of 
possession. 

Now,  the  currency-holders  al- 
ways increase  in  number  ami  influ- 
ence in  ]>roporti(m  to  the  bluntness 
of  nature  and  clumsincs.s  of  the 
store-holders  ;  for  the  less  use 
I)eoi>le  can  make  of  things  the 
m<»re  they  tire  of  them,  and  want 
to  change  them  for  something  else, 
and  all  fre«iuency  of  change  in- 
cri';u<es  the  quantity  and  power  of 
currency ;  whik*  X\\v  large  currency- 
hohk-r  himself  is  tssentially  a  ]»er- 
son  who  nvver  has  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
will  liavt',  and  ])rocee<ls,  therefore, 
in  vague  n>llecli(»n  and  aggregation, 
with  more  and  more  infuriate  jtas- 
sion,  urgril  l)y  complarency  in  pn»- 
grcss,  and  pride  ui  conqurst. 

Whilt',  howt'ver,  there  is  this  ob- 
scurity in  the  nature  of  jiosM'ssion 
of  currency,  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
((fisiihif*  /tfss  of  it,  which  is  in  M»nie 
jHMJplc  very  enticing.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  rial  property  others 
mu.^t  partly  share.  The  gro(»m  has 
some  enjoyment  of  the  .^tud,  ami 
the  gardener  of  the  garden  :  but  the 


money  is,  or  seenuB  shut  m;  it  ii 
wholly  enviable.     No  one  eue  cu 
have   part  in  any  compL 
arisuig  from  it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical 
parisou  is  also  a  great  thug  to  m- 
imagiuative  people.  They  know 
always  they  are  so  much  better 
than  they  were,  in  money ;  so  mach 
better  than  others,  in  uiuney ;  wit 
cannot  be  so  compared,  nor  charac- 
ter. Mv  neighlxmr  cannot  be  ci>n- 
vinced  I  am  wiser  than  he  Ls,  but 
he  can  tliat  I  am  worth  bo  much 
more ;  and  the  universalitjr  of  the 
convict  icm  is  no  less  flattenng  than 
its  cleanicss.  Only  a  few  can  un- 
derstand, none  measure,  superiori* 
ties  in  other  things ;  but  everybudy 
can  understand  money, and  count  it. 

Now,  these  various  temptations 
to  accumulation  would  be  politi- 
cally harmless  if  what  was  vainly 
accumulated  had  any  lair  chance 
of  being  wisely  spent    For  as  ae- 
cunmlation  canmit  gt)  on  for  ever, 
but  must  some  day  end  in  its  re- 
verse— if  this  reverse  were  indeed 
a  beneficed  distribution  and  u<e,as 
irrigation  fnmi  reser\-uir,  the  fever 
of  gathering,  th(»ugh  i>eriltius  to 
the  gatherer,  mi^lit  be  serviceable 
to  the  community.     But  it  con- 
stantly liappens  (so  cou.stantIy,  that 
it  may  be  stateil  as  a  |N»litial  law 
having  few  exi^ptions),  that  whal 
is  unreasonably  gathered   is  also 
unrea.Honably  s|)ent  by  the  pemons 
into  whose  hands  it   tiiialiy  faUSi 
Very  frequently  it  is  sjient  m  war, 
or  else  in  a  stupifying  luxur}',  twica 
hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by 
the  rich  and  witnessetl  by  the  poor. 
So  that  the  mai  ttntr  and  fii«i/  liaiv 
are  as  correlative  as  oompiemca- 
tary  cohiurs;  and  the  circulation 
of  wealth,  whieli  ou^ht  to  lie  sofL 
steady,  strong,    far-sweeping,  and 
full  of  warmth,  like  the  (J  ulf  stream, 
being  narroweil  into  an  eddy«  and 
concentrated  on  a  i>oint,  changes 
into    the    alternate    suction    and 
surrender  of  Char>-lKlis.     Which  is 
indeed,  I  doubt  not,  thetnie  mean- 
ing of  that  ma r\'ellous  table,  *in- 
tiiiite/  as   iiacon   saitl  uf    it,   'in 
matter  of  nieditatinn.** 

*  It  18  .1  ^<tr:iI  ge  IiAliit  of  wIhi*  liiinia' ity   to  ^;>iak  in  cnicma*  only,  id  that  ths 
*hij;licat  truthd  una  Ubi'fullest  bw^i  mudt  le  huLtcU  t'<ir  ibn.agb  wbulc  |iii  Tnn  ^illtiisi 
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This  disease  of  desire  having  As  the  currency  conveys  ri^t  of 
especial  relation  to  the  great  art  of  choice  out  of  many  things  in  ex- 
Exchange,  or  Commerce,  we  must,  change  for  one,  so  Commerce  is  the 
in  order  to  complete  our  code  of  agency  by  which  the  power  of 
first  principles,  shortly  state  the  choice  is  obtained ;  and  countries 
nature  and  limits  of  that  art.  producing  only  timber  can  obtain 

of  dreams,  which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only.  Thus  Homer,  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Goethe,  have  hidden  all  that  is  chiefly 
serviceable  in  their  work,  and  in  all  the  various  literature  they  absorbed  and  re- 
embodied,  under  types  which  have  rendered  it  quite  useless  to  the  multitude.  What 
is  worse,  the  two  primal  declarers  of  moral  discovery,  Homer  and  Plato,  are  partly 
at  issue  ;  for  Plato's  logical  power  quenched  his  imagination,  and  he  became  in- 
capable  of  understanding  the  purely  imaginative  element  either  in  poetry  or  painting,  he 
therefore  somewhat  overrates  the  pure  discipline  of  passionate  art  in  song  and  music, 
and  misses  that  of  meditative  art.  There  is,  however,  a  deeper  reason  for  his 
distrust  of  Homer.  His  love  of  justice,  and  reverently  reUgious  nature  made  him 
dread,  as  death,  every  form  of  fallacy  ;  but  chiefly,  fallacy  respecting  the  world 
to  come  (his  own  myths  being  only  symbolic  exponents  of  a  rational  hope). 
We  shall  perhaps  now  every  day  discover  more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was  in 
this,  and  feel  ourselves  more  and  more  wonderstruck  that  men  such  as  Homer 
and  Dant«  (and,  in  an  inferior  sphere,  Milton),  not  to  speak  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
Xminters  of  every  age,  have  permitted  themselves,  though  full  of  all  nobleness 
and  wisdom,  to  coin  idle  imaginations  of  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  mould  the 
faiths  of  the  families  of  the  earth  by  the  courses  of  their  own  vague  and  visionary 
arts  :  while  the  indisputable  truths  respecting  human  life  and  duty,  respecting  which 
they  all  have  but  one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils  of  phantasy,  unsought  and 
often  unsuspected.  I  will  gather  carefully,  out  of  Dante  and  Homer,  what  of  this 
kind  bears  on  our  subject,  in  its  due  place  ;  the  first  broad  intention  of  their  symbols 
may  be  sketched  at  once.  The  rewards  of  a  worthy  use  of  riches,  subordinate  to 
other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  orbs  of  Paradise  ;  for  the  punish- 
ment of  their  unworthy  use,  three  places  are  assigned  ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and 
prodigal  whose  souls  are  lost  (Hell.  Canto  7)  ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and  prodigal 
whose  souls  are  capable  of  purification  (Purgatory.  Canto  19)  ;  and  one  for  the 
usurers,  of  whom  none  can  be  redeemed.  (Hell.  Canto  17.)  The  first  group,  the 
largest  in  all  hell,  (gente  piu  che  altrove  troppa),  meet  in  contrary  currents,  aa  the 
waves  of  Charybdu^  casting  weights  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides.  This  weariness 
of  contention  is  the  chief  element  of  their  torture  ;  so  marked  by  the  beautiful  lints 
beginning  Or  puoi,  figliuol,  &c. :  (but  the  usurers,  who  made  their  money  inactively,  «'< 
on  the  saud,  equally  without  rest,  however,  *  Di  qua,  di  la  toccarrien,*  &c.)  For 
it  is  not  avarice  but  contention  for  riches,  leading  to  this  double  misuse  of  them, 
which,  in  Dante's  light,  is  the  unredeemable  sin.  The  place  of  its  punishment  is 
guarded  by  Plutus  *  the  great  enemy,*  and  Ma  fidra  crudele,'  a  spirit  quite  different 
from  the  Greek  Plutus,  who  though  old  and  blind,  Is  not  cruel,  and  is  curable, 
so  as  to  become  far-sighted,  {ov  rv0\6c  AW  6Kv  PXbvwv. — Plato's,  epithets  in  first 
book  of  the  Liws.)  Still  more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ  from  the  resplendent 
Plutus  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  who  is  the  personified  power  of  wealth 
for  good  or  evil  ;  not  the  passion  for  wealth  ;  and  again  from  the  Plutus  of  Spenser, 
who  is  the  passion  of  mere  aggregation.  Dante's  Plutus  is  specially  and  definitely  the 
spirit  of  Contention  and  Competition,  or  Evil  Commerce  ;  and  because,  as  I  showed  in 
my  last  paper,  this  kind  of  commerce  *  makes  all  men  strangers,'  his  speech  is  un- 
intelligible, and  no  single  soul  of  all  those  ruined  by  him  has  recognizable  features. 
(La  sconescente  vita — 
Ad  ogni  conoscenza  or  li  fa  bruni). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and  prodigality  are,  in  Dante's 
sight,  those  which  are  without  deliberate  or  calculated  operation.  The  lust,  or 
lavishnesH,  of  riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  as  there  has  been  no  servile  consistency  of 
dispute  and  competition  for  them.  The  sin  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  degradation  by 
the  love  of  earth  ;  it  is  purified  by  deeper  humiliation — the  souls  crawl  on  their 
bellies  ;  their  chant,  *  my  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust.'  But  the  spirits  here  con- 
demned are  all  recognizable,  and  even  the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst  for  gold,  which 
they  are  compelled  to  tell  the  histories  of  duiing  the  night,  arc  of  men  swept  by  the 
passion  of  avarice  into  violent  crime,  but  not  sold  to  its  steady  work. 

The  precept  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its  deliverance  is — Turn  thine  eyes- 
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for  tlicir  timber  silk  and  gold;  or,  to  the  limitations  of  its  pmdiicu 

mitunilly   producing   only  jewels  and  the  restlessness  of  its  iiuicj; 

and  frankincense,  can  obtain  for  — generally  of  greater  impurtsnct 

them  cattle  and    com.      In  this  towards  Northern  latitudes. 

function  commerce  is  of  more  im-  Commerce  b  necessary*  bowevcr, 

portance  to  a  country  in  pro])ortion  not  only  to  exchange  local  |in>- 

to  the  lucre,  (lure)  which  the  Eternal  King  mils  with  the  mightj  wheels.  OtbcrwiM^ 
the  wheels  of  the  '  Greater  Fortune,  *  of  which  the  coostellation  is  AioeniliBg  wWi 
Dante*8  dream  begins.     Compare  George  Herbert, 

Lift  up  thj  head  ; 

Take  stars  for  money  ;  stars,  not  to  be  told 

By  any  art,  yet  to  be  pnrchasecl. 

And  Plato's  notable  sentence  in  the  third  l)ook  of  the  Polity: — *TeIl  them  tWy 
have  divine  gold  and  silver  in  their  souls  for  ever  ;  that  they  need  nu  moaey  suapsl 
of  men— neither  may  they  otherwise  than  impiously  mingle  the  gatheriDg  wf  tW 
divine  with  the  mortal  treasure,  for  through  that  which  the  law  uf  the  maliitade  hv 
Coined,  endless  crimes  have  been  done  and  suffered  ;  but  in  theirs  is  neither  pulls- 
tion  nor  sorrow.' 

At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  sn  evil  spirit  is  seen  by  DbbU; 
quite  other  tlian  the  *  (^ran  Nemico.*  The  great  enemy  is  obeyed  knowiniely  ssi 
willin>(ly  ;  but  this  spirit — feminine— and  called  a  Siren — is  the  *  Deceitfals— 
of  riches,'  diraTri  nXovrov  of  the  gospels,  winning  ulwdience  hj  guile.  Tkn 
is  the  Mol  of  Riches,  made  duubly  phantasmal  by  Dante*s  seeing  her  in  s  draa. 
She  is  lovely  to  look  ui)on,  and  enchants  by  her  sweet  singing,  bat  her  mornk 
in  luntlisome.  Now,  Dante  does  not  call  her  one  of  the  Sirens  carelessly,  any  man 
than  he  K{>caks  of  Charybdis  carclussly,  and  though  he  had  only  gut  at  the  mcsnisf 
uf  the  Homeric  faltlo  through  Virgil's  obsi'ure  tradition  of  it,  the  clue  he  has  fi«M 
lis  is  quite  enough.  Bacon's  interpretation,  *  the  Sirens,  or  pleasures,*  which  hss 
l>ec()nie  univermil  since  his  time,  is  o]i]K>sed  alike  to  Plato's  meaning  mail  Ilunicr*^ 
Tile  Sirens  are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires  :  in  tiie  Odyssey  they  are  the  phmiiions'sf 
vain  (luMre ;  but  in  Plato's  yi8i<m  uf  Destiny,  phantoms  of  constant  DcNre ;  siofiaf 
each  a  ditlerent  note  on  the  circles  of  the  di^tAff  i»f  Necessity,  but  furming  one  hai^ 
inuny,  to  which  the  three  great  Fates  put  wunls.  Dante,  however,  adopted  Uw 
Homeric  conception  of  them,  which  was  that  they  were  demons  of  the  Imsginstii^ 
not  carnal  (debire  of  the  eyes  ;  not  luHt  of  the  tloMh) ;  therefore  said  to  be  tfanghf » 
of  the  MuHes.  Yet  not  of  the  munes,  heavenly  or  historical,  but  of  the  moM  ef 
pleasure  ;  and  they  are  at  first  wingetl,  liecause  even  vain  hope  exdles  i 
when  tirst  formed  ;  but  afterwards,  contending  for  the  fmssession  of  the  im 
with  the  muses  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  their  wings,  and  thus  we  art  to  i 
tinguiKh  the  Siren  |K)wer  from  the  |H>wer  of  Circe,  who  is  no  dau^rhter  of  the  ■« 
but  of  the  strong  elements,  Sun  and  Sea  ;  her  fxiwer  is  th.it  of  fniiik,  and  full 
pleasure,  which  if  governed  and  waiche<l,  nourishes  men  ;  but,  unwaioheil,  aai'  ' 
no  *  moly,'  bitterness  or  delay,  mixi'd  with  it,  turns  men  into  beasts,  but 
hiuv  them,  leavcM  them,  on  the  contrary,  {Miwer  of  revival.  She  is  hersirlf  inticcd  ai 
Kiichantri'Ktf  ; — pui-e  Animal  life;  trauHiorining  —  or  de;niiding  —  but  always  wsa 
dcrful  (Hhe  ])uts  the  stores  on  Utard  the  whip  invisibly,  ami  is  gone  ngmin,  likt  A 
ghoHt)  ;  even  the  wild  beaHts  rejoice  and  are  Hoftened  around  her  care ;  to  mea.  iht 
gives  uu  rich  feast,  nothing  but  pure  and  ri;:ht  nouribhinent,  —  Prmmnisa 
cheese,  and  dour ;  that  is,  iMrn,  milk,  ami  wine,  tlie  three  great  suataiacrs  of 
— it  is  thfir  own  fault  if  these  make  swine  of  them ;  and  hwiim  are  cbvaeu 
as  the  type  of  coiihuinpiion  ;  as  Plato's  i'wv  n-oAtt;,  io  the  second  book  of  the  Polili^ 
and  }>i'rhapH  c-hntHm  by  Homer  with  a  deei>er  knowleiige  of  the  likenea  in  vmrielf  eff 
nouririiiment,  and  internal  form  of  )j4»«|y. 

*  Kt  quel  est,  s'il  vous  plait,  cet  audarivux  animal  qui  se  permei  d'itr*  h4ti  ai 
deilauM  couime  une  jolie  ]>etite  Hlle  i 

*  Hi'lait  :  chere  enfant,  j'ai  hunte  de  le  nommer,  et  il  ne  faudrs  pas  laV 
Cot  .   .  .  c'et»t  le  ciK'hou.      i\*    n'e>t    |mu(  preoisement  flatteur  fmur  tous  ; 
nourt  en  hommen  tous  la,  et  si  i^'la  vomh  contrarie  i>ar  tntp,  il  faut  allrr  tuos  |th 
an  bi>n  Dieu  qui  a  voulu  que  lex  clio>ei«  fu^M-nt  arran^ves  sinM  :  sea  lenient  lee 
qui  ne  iiensi'  qii'il  nian^'er,  a  I'cKtom.ii'  bifn  pluM  va^t<r  que  nuus,  el  c'crt  toujtiori  IM 
c<ai8<ilaliou.*     {Ilnt'cirr  «/'«««  lUnn'hvt  iff  /*iiiu,  Ix-ttre  ix. » 

But  the  deadly   >irens  ate  in  all  thin  Jo  opi^.M-d   to  the  Cirrcan  power.     A^ 
prumioe  jlca»ure,  but  uevtr  give  it.     They  Uuuriah  in  nu  viae ;  but  aUy  by  ri«v 
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ducts,  but  local  skill    Labour  re-  ing  accurate  vivacity  of  thought 

quiring  the  agency  of  fire  can  only  only  in  temperate  ones ;  while  pe- 

be  given  abundantly  in  cold  coun-  culiar  imaginative  actions  are  pro-- 

tries  ;  labour  requiring  suppleness  duced  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 

of  body  and  sensitiveness  oi  touch  and  of  light  and  darkness.     The 

only  in  warm  ones ;  labour  involv-  production  of  great  art  is  limited 

death.  And  whereas  they  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  head,  instead  of  merely  betrayirtg 
the  senses,  tliere  is  no  recovery  from  their  power  ;  they  do  not  tear  nor  snatch,  like 
Soy  I  la,  but  the  men  who  have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and  waste  away.  Note 
that  the  Sirens*  field  is  covered,  not  merely  with  the  bones,  but  with  the  skins  of 
those  who  have  been  consumed  there.  They  address  themselves,  in  the  part  of  the 
song  which  Homer  gives,  not  to  the  passions  of  Ulysses,  but  to  his  vanity,  and  the 
only  man  who  ever  came  within  hearing  of  them,  and  escaped  untempted,  was 
Orpheus,  who  silenced  the  vain  imaginations  by  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods. 

It  is,  then,  one  of  these  Sirens  whom  Dante  takes  as  the  phantasm  or  deceitfulnesa 
of  riches ;  but  note  further,  that  she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceived  Ulysses. 
Look  back  to  Dante's  account  of  Ulysses'  death,  and  we  find  it  was  not  the  love  of 
money,  but  pride  of  knowledge,  that  betrayed  him  ;  whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante'a 
complete  meaning  :  that  the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pardonable  have  been  first 
deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a  dream  of  its  higher  uses,  or  by  ambition.  His  Siren 
is  therefore  the  Philotim6  of  Spenser,  daughter  of  Mammon — 
*  Whom  ail  that  folk  with  such  contention 

Do  flock  about,  my  deare,  my  daughter  is — 

Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 

Derived  are.* 
By  comparing  Spenser's  entire  account  of  this  Pbilotim6  with  Dante's  of  the 
Wealth-Siren,  we  shall  get  at  the  full  meaning  of  both  poets ;  but  that  of  Homer 
lies  hidden  much  more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite,  and  they  are  desires  of 
any  evil  thing  ;  power  of  wealth  is  not  specially  indicated  by  him,  until,  escaping  the 
harmonious  danger  of  imagination,  Ulysses  has  to  choose  between  two  practical  ways 
of  life,  indicated  by  the  two  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The  monsters  that  haunt 
them  are  quite  distinct  from  the  rocks  themselves,  which,  having  many  other  subor- 
dinate significations,  are  in  the  main  Labour  and  Idleness,  or  getting  and  spending ; 
each  with  its  attendant  monster,  or  betraying  demon.  The  rock  of  gaining  has  its 
summit  in  the  clouds,  invisible,  and  not  to  be  climbed ;  that  of  spending  i.s  low,  but 
marked  by  the  cursed  fig  tree,  which  has  leaves  but  no  fruit.  We  know  the  type 
elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  lateral  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jacopo  di  Sant* 
Andrea,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  profusion  and  committed  suicide,  scatters  the 
leaves  of  the  bush  of  Lotto  degli  Agli,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself  among  them.  We 
shall  hereafter  examine  the  type  completely  ;  here  I  will  only  give  an  approximate 
rendering  of  Homer's  words,  which  have  been  obscured  more  by  translation  than  even 
by  tradition — 

*  They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  of  blue  water  break  round  them  ; 
and  the  blessed  Gods  call  them  the  Wanderers. 

*  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even  the  wild  doves  that  bring 
ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — but  the  smooth  rock  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them.*  (Not 
even  ambrosia  to  be  had  without  Labour.  The  word  is  peculiar — as  a  part  of 
anything  is  offered  for  sacrifice;  especially  used  of  heave- offering.)  *  It  reaches  the 
wide  heaven  with  its  top,  and  a  dark-blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and  never  passes ; 
neither  does  the  clear  sky  hold  it  in  summer  nor  in  harvest.  Nor  can  any  man 
climb  it — not  if  he  had  twenty  feet  and  hands,  for  it  is  smooth  as  though  it  weie 
hewn. 

*  And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  cave  which  is  turned  the  way  of  hell.  And  therein 
dwells  Scylla,  whining  for  prey  :  her  cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a  newly- 
born  whelp  :  but  she  herself  is  an  awful  thing — nor  can  any  creature  see  her  face  and 
be  ghid  ;  no,  though  it  were  a  god  that  rose  against  her.  For  she  has  twelve  feet,  all 
fore-feet,  and  six  necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them  ;  and  each  has  three  rows  of  teeth, 
full  of  black  death. 

'  But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  this,  though  but  a  bow-shot  distant ;  and  upon 
it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree,  full  of  leaves ;  and  under  it  the  terrible  Charybdis  sucks  down 
the  black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it  down,  and  thrice  casts  it  up  again ; 
be  not  thou  there  when  she  sucks  down,  for  Neptune  himself  could  not  save  thee.' 

The  reader  will  find  the  meaning  of  these  types  gradually  elicited  as  we  proceed. 
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to  climates  warm  enough  to  admit 
of  repose  in  the  open  air,  and  cool 
enough  to  render  such  repose  de- 
lightful. Minor  variations  in  modes 
of  skill  distin^ish  every  locality. 
The  labour  which  at  any  place  is 
easiest,  is  in  that  place  cheapest ; 
and  it  becomes  often  desirable  tliat 
products  raised  in  one  country 
should  be  wrougiit  in  another. 
Heiice  have  arisen  discussions  on 
^  International  values'  which  will 
be  one  day  remembered  as  highly 
curious  exercises  of  the  human 
mind.  For  it  will  be  discovered, 
in  due  course  of  tide  and  time,  that 
international  value  is  regulated 
just  as  inter-pruvincial  or  inter- 
paristiional  value  is.  Coals  and  hops 
are  exchanged  between  Northum- 
berland and  Kent  on  absolutely  the 
same  principles  as  iron  and  wine 
])ctween  Lancashire  and  Si)aiiL 
The  greater  breadth  of  an  ann  t)f  tlie 
sea  in(Tca.ses  the  cost,  but  (l<>os  not 
lUiMlify  the  princijtle  of  exoliiuige ; 
and  a  bargain  written  in  two  lan- 
guages will  have  no  other  economi- 
cal results  than  a  bargain  written 
in  one.  The  distances  of  nations 
are  measured  not  by  seas,  but  by 
ignorances ;  and  their  divisions  de- 
termined, not  by  diiilects,  but  by 
enmities. 

Of  course,  a  system  of  inter- 
national values  may  always  be 
const  nicted  if  we  iissume  a  relation 
of  moral  law  tophysiciil  geogmphy ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  right  to 
cheat  across  a  rivor,  though  not 
across  a  road ;  or  across  a  lake, 
though  not  acn)ss  a  river  ;  or  over 
a  mountain,  though  not  acn»ss  a 
lake,  kc. :-  again,  a  system  of  such 
values  may  be  constructed  by  jus- 
suiningsiniilar  relations  of  taxiition 
to  jihysieal  geograi»hy  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  an  article  should  ))0 
t^ixed  in  crossing  a  river,  but  mit 
in  on»ssing  a  road  ;  or  in  l»elng 
earned  over  a  mountain,  but  not 
over  a  ferry,  ttc. :  such  jjositions 
are  indeed  not  ejisily  maintiiine<l 
when  once  put  in  logical  form : 
but  one  law  of  international  value 
is  maintainable  in  any  form  ; 
namely,  that  the  farther  your 
neighbour  lives  from  you,  ami  the 
less  he  unilcr.stan<ls  you,  the  more 
you  are  In  mud  t4)  \k*  tnie  in  your 
dealings  with  liim;  because  your 


power  over  him  b  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  his  lpioranc«,  and  hb 
remedy  more  difficult  in  proportiMi 
to  his  distance. 

I  have  just  said  the  breadth  gf 
sea  increases  the  cost  of  exchange. 
Exchange,  or  commerce,  as  such,  is 
always  costly ;  the  sum  of  the  vatiw 
of  the  goods  being  diminished  by 
the  cost  of  their  conveyance,  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  i>enM>ns 
em])loyed  in  it ;  so  that  it  is  only 
when  there  is  advantage  to  botn 
producers  (in  getting  the  one  thing 
for  the  other),  greater  than  the  low 
in  c(.mveyance,  tliat  the  exchann 
is  expedient.  And  it  is  only  just^ 
conducted  when  the  porters  kcpl 
by  the  producers,  (commonly  called 
merchants)  look  only  for  |)ay,  and 
not  for  profit  For  in  just  com- 
merce there  are  but  three jiartiei— 
the  two  ]>ersons  or  societies  ex- 
changing and  the  agent  or  agtuU 
of  exchange  :  the  value  of  the 
things  to  be  exchanged  is  known 
by  both  the  cxcliangcra,  and  each 
receives  equivalent  value,  neither 
gaiuing  nor  losing  (for  wha^ 
ever  o!ie  gains  the  other  lueeaX 
The  intermediate  agent  is  paid  an 
equal  and  known  i>er-centage  bf 
both,  partly  for  labour  in  oonvcy- 
ance,  ] tartly  for  care,  knowledga, 
and  risk  ;  every  attemut  at  oonccal- 
nient  of  the  amount  of  the  pay  in- 
dicates either  etft»rt  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  to  obtain  exorbitant  ncr- 
centage,  or  effort  on  the  part  of  tin 
exchangers  to  refuse  him  a  just  on^ 
Ihit  for  the  most  jiart  it  lathe finL 
namely,  the  effi^rt  on  the  |iart  of 
the  merchant  to  obtain  Urgerpnifit 
(so-called)  by  buyingchcap  and  actt* 
ing  dear.  iSome  lart,  indeed,  of  tUi 
larger  gain  is  deserved,  and  mi^ 
be  o]»enly  demanded,  liecmune  il  ii 
the  reward  of  the  merchant's  knofw* 
ledge,  aiul  foresight  of  pnihabb 
in?ces>itj' :  but  the  greater  (lait  of 
such  gam  is  utgust ;  and  uigoal  in 
tiiis  most  fatal  wav,that  it  defienda 
lir>t  on  keeping  tlie  exciiangcra  ig- 
nnrant  of  the  exchange  value  of  tSt 
articles,  and  secontlly,  uu  takiiw 
advantage  of  the  buyer^s  nccdanS 
the  sc  1 1  er  s  ]  n  ivcrty .  ft  is  t herefon^ 
one  of  the  Chsential,  and  quite  tlw 
mo>t  fat;d,  forms  of  usury  ;  fur 
u>ury  means  merely  taking  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  for  the  use  of  ta^ 
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thing,  and  it  is  no  matter  whether 
the  exorbitance  is  on  loan  or  ex- 
change, in  rent  or  in  price — the 
essence  of  the  usury  being  that  it 
is  obtained  by  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity or  necessity,  and  not  as  due 
reward  for  labour.  All  the  great 
thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to 
be  unnatural  and  impious,  in  so 
far  as  it  feeds  on  the  distress  of 
others,  or  their  folly.*  Neverthe- 
less, attempts  to  repress  it  by  law, 
(in  other  words,  to  regulate  prices 
by  law  so  far  as  their  variations 
depend  on  iniquity,  and  not  on 
nature)  must  for  ever  be  ineffective ; 
though  Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  First 
Napoleon — all  three  of  them  men 
who  knew  somewhat  more  of 
humanity  than  the  *  British  mer- 
chant' usually  does,  tried  their 
hands  at  it,  and  have  left  some 
(probably)  good  moderative  forms 
of  law,  which  we  will  examine  in 
their  place.  But  the  only  final 
check  upon  it  must  be  radical  puri- 
fying of  the  national  character,  for 
being,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  *  concessum 
propter  duritiem  cordis,'  it  is  to  be 
done  away  with  by  touching  the 
heart  only  :  not,  however,  without 
medicinal  law — as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  permission,  *  propter 
duritiem.'  But  in  this,  more  than 
in  anything  (though  much  in  all, 
and  though  in  this  he  would  not 
himself  allow  of  their  appHcation, 
fur  his  own  laws  against  usury  are 
sharp  enough),  Plato's  words  are 
true  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Polity,  that  neither  drugs,  nor 
charms,  nor  burnings,  will  touch  a 
deep-lying  political  sore,  any  more 
than  a  deep  bodily  one  ;  but  only 
right  and  utter  change  of  con- 
stitution :  and  that  *  they  do  but 
lose  their  labour  who  think  that 
by  any  tricks  of  law  they  can  get 
the .  better  of  these  mischiefs  of 
intercourse,  and  see  not  that  they 
hew  at  a  Hydra.' 

And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems 
so  unslayable,  and  sin  sticks  so 
fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones  of  buying  and  selling,  that 
'to  trade'  in  things,  or  literally 
*  cross-give'  them,  has  warped  itself, 
by  the  instinct  of  nations,    into 


their  worst  word  for  fraud ;  for, 
because  in  trade  there  cannot  but 
be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that 
there  cannot  but  also  be  injury  iu 
answer  to  it,  what  is  merely  fraud 
between  enemies  becomes  treachery 
among  friends :  and  *  trader,'  *  tra- 
ditor'  and  *  traitor'  are  but  the  same 
word.  For  which  simplicity  of 
language  there  is  more  reason  than 
at  first  appears ;  for  as  in  true 
commerce  there  is  no  'profit,'  so 
in  true  commerce  there  is  no  'sale.' 
The  idea  of  sale  is  that  of  an  inter- 
change between  enemies  respec- 
tively endeavouring  to  get  the  bet- 
ter one  of  another ;  but  commerce 
is  an  exchange  between  friends ; 
and  there  is  no  desire  but  that  it 
should  be  iust,  any  more  than  there 
w^ould  be  Detween  members  of  the  • 
same  family.  The  moment  there 
is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage,  the 
family  relation  is  dissolved : — 
typically,  'the  days  of  mourning 
for  my  father  are  at  hand.' 
Whereupon  follows  the  resolve 
*  then  will  I  slay  my  brother.' 

This  inhumanity  of  mercenary 
commerce  is  the  more  notable  be- 
cause it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  law 
that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
is  the  worst.  For  as,  taking  the 
body  natural  for  symbol  of  the 
body  politic,  the  governing  and 
forming  powers  may  be  likened  to 
the  brain,  and  the  labouring  to 
the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding 
over  circulation  and  communica- 
tion of  things  in  changed  utilities, 
is  sjrmbolized  bjr  the  heart ;  which 
if  it  harden,  all  is  lost.  And  this 
is  the  ultimate  lesson  which  the 
leader  of  English  intellect  meant 
for  us  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  all  his 
own,  but  part  of  the  old  wisdom 
of  humanity),  in  the  tale  of  the 
Mercliani  oj^  Venice ;  in  which  the 
true  and  incorrupt  merchant, — 
kind  and  free,  beyond  every  other 
Shakspearian  conception  of  men,— 
is  opposed  to  the  corrupted  mer- 
chant, or  usurer ;  the  lesson  being 
deepened  by  the  expression  of  the 
strange  hatred  which  the  cor- 
rupted merchant  bears  to  the  pure 
one.  mixed  with  intense  scorn, — 

This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out 


•  Hence  Dante's  companionship  of  Gahors,  Inf.,  canto  xi.,  supported  by  the  view 
taken  of  the  matter  throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  common  with  the  Greeks. 
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money  gratis ;  look  to  him,  jailor,'  second  chapter  of  the  second  book 
(as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal)  of  the  MemorahUia) ;  tliat  u  to 
the  enmity,  observe,  having  its  say,  it  is  the  gracious  or  loriiijE, 
symbolism  literally  carried  out  by  instead  of  the  strained,  or  con- 
being  aimed  straiglit  at  the  licart.  peting  manner,  of  doing  things, 
and  finally  foiled  by  a  litenil  answered,  not  only  with 'uierces' or 
appeal  to  the  great  moral  law  pay,  but  with  '  uierci  *  or  tbanla. 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  be  And  this  is  indeed  the  nicauin:;  of 
weighed,  enforced  by  'Portia'  the  great  benedict  ion 'Grace,  mercy, 
(*  Portion*),  the  type  of  divine  For-  and  peace,'  for  there  can  be  nu 
tune,*  found,  not  in  gold,  nor  in  i)eace  withimt  grace,  (not  even  by 
silver,  but  in  Iciul,  tliat  is  to  sajr,  lielp  of  rifle<l  cannon  ,t  nor  eren 
in  endurance  an<l  patience,  not  in  without  triplicity  of  graciousneM, 
splfMidour  ;  and  finally  tiuight  by  for  the  Greeks,  who  began  liut  with 
her  lips  also,  declaring,  insteml  of  one  Grace,  had  to  oi>en  their  scheme 
the  law  and  quality  of  '  merces,'  int^)  three  before  tliey  had  June. 
the  grciiter  law  and  quality  of  With  tlie  usiuil  tendency  of 
mercy,  wiiich  is  not  strained,  but  long  re]>eated  tliought,  to  take  the 
drops  as  the  rain,  blessing  him  surface  for  the  deep,  we  have  om- 
that  gives  and  him  that  t«ikes.  ceived  these  goihlesses  as  if  thcj 
And  observe  that  this  'mercy*  is  only  gave  loveliness  t*)  gesture : 
not  the  mean  '  Miscricordia,'  but  whereas  their  true  function  is  to 
the  mighty  '  Gratia,*  answered  by  give  graciousness  to  deed,  the  i:»thcr 
Gratitude,  (observe  Sliyh)ck\s  learn-  h»veliness  arising  natundly  out  of 
ing  on  the,  to  him  detestable,  w'ord  that.  In  which  function  Cliaris 
gratis,  and  compare  the  relations  becomes  Charitas;t  and  has  a 
of  Grace  to  p]({uity  given  in  the  name  and  praise  even  greater  than 

*  SIiaksi>care  wouM  ecruinly  never  htive  chost>n  this  name  had  he  been  forced  to 
retain  the  Roman  8|>ellin;;.  Like  Peplita,  *  lost  lady/  or  Cunielia,  *  heart-ladT,*  Purtia 
in  *  fortune'  lady.  The  two  ;:reat  relative  gnmps  of  wonU,  Fortuna,  fem,  snd  f^»^ 
Portio,  porto,  and  i>arH(with  the  luu-ral  branch,  op*}iortuue,  im-iiurtune,  o|ipvnBiiitj, 
&c.),  are  of  deep  and  intricate  si ;;nitiounce ;  tiieir  variou8Meiuesof  briupnj:,  alMtn^-Uu^ 
and  suHtainin);  Lwiin^  all  ii'iitnilizi.'il  by  the  whvel  (which  twan«  and  mores  at  (>iic«t.  «r 
still  better,  the  Imll  (speni)  i»f  Fortune, — 'Voire  him  spvra,  e  lieata  si  eodc  :'  tW 
motive  power  of  this  wheel  diMtinguiMbing  it.s  giHldeiut  from  the  fixed  iii:^cat5  «f 
NiN'eHHitas  with  her  iron  nailn;  or  di'ayci;,  with  her  pillar  of  tire  and  irideaeent  orUt^ 
jind  at  the  centre.  Tortus  ami  porta,  and  iinta  in  its  omnexion  with  gain,  fuca 
another  interesting  branch  group  ;  and  Mois,  the  Ci>nt>ent ration  of  dflayiug,  is  alv^a 
U)  l)C  n>mend)ertHl  with  Fors,  the  concentnitiou  of  bringing  and  bvahug.  i-awinj  oa 
iut4)  Fortis  and  Fortitude. 

f  Out  of  whose  mouthfl,  indee^l,  no  p<»ace  was  ever  promulgated*  bai  ea|f 
c<iuii>oiKe  of  ]).'imc,  higlily  treniuliMiM  on  the  til^e  in  changvn  of  the  «iud. 

X  The  n>adi>r  muMt  not  tliink  that  any  care  can  l>e  nusitiienl  in  tracing  tbc  eaa- 
noxion  and  {Hiwer  of  the  wonU  which  we  have  tn  uste  in  the  iii.>«iuel.  Xoi  oalj  dMi 
all  wmndneHH  of  R'iUKining  di-pcnil  on  the  wurk  thus  dune  in  the  i>utM*t,  but  we  BHf 
H-nietimcH  gain  nuTe  by  insistani'e  on  the  expr(->si>>n  *>(  a  truth,  thao  bj  Bach 
wonlleHM  thinkin.;  alMnit  it;  for  t«>  strive  t<>  t•xprt■^«t  it  chmrly  iM  nftrn  t-j  dctert  il 
thorou;:hly  ;  and  eilucalion,  even  as  re.;anls  tliou;:lit.  nearly  sam^  it>elf  id  makiag 
men  economise  tlieir  wordH,  and  understand  tlM-m.  Nor  U  it  itiifi^ible  io  ««iiaMlt 
tlie  harm  which  has  been  don<',  in  mattcr:i  of  hi.'lirr  Hi-ttMiIatcn  ami  ointiaet,  hf 
1iN>se  verbiage,  though  vkc  may  gucs.-t  at  it  by  nlMtTvin;:  the  di'«like  «hich  people  wktm 
to  having  anyiliin:;  alniut  their  riIi::ion  saiil  t«i  tbi'in   in  simple  Hitnls,  because  iImS 

thry  understand  it.     Thus  ctinL'ngati.ins  i t  wit-kly  to  in\>>kv  thi*  induvDCc  of  a 

Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  ;  yit  if  any  |«irt  nf  that  •'h:ira«'t«T  were  int*lligibly  «\p 
to  them  by  the  formubw*  ("f  the  servii-e,  ih«7  wuld  lH**>tr-iiiliil.  Sup|t.iKe,  Kiriii«u 
in  the  closing  lH.'nedi<*ti(*nf  the  cli-r.'vman  v^ire  t<>  give  its  vital  Mgnificaoce  lo  i 
word  *  Holy/  and  were  to  s.iy,  *  the  Kelbiw-iliip  of  the  Helpful  and  II»ne»t  itbosC  bt 
with  ymi,  and  remain  with  yi>u  aUays,*  \%l)at  wmild  be  the  hi>rror  uf  maoT,  firrt  al 
the  irreverence  i>f  hi  intellii;ib1e  an  expre''*<i->ri.  ami  M-eiiiiiily,  at  the  disiCiimfurtabU 
entry  iif  the  Nuspicinn  tliat  t while  throiig)i..nt  the  cxriimereial  •lealimr*  i^f  the  «cck 
they  had  denie«l  tin*  pr.'priely  i-f  IMp,  ami  i'."»>iii!ity  xif  ll'-nt-ty.'  the  |-er»*a  wboat 
enniiiany  they  had  U*eo  asking  to  bu  bU->M.*d  with  cuuld  have  nu  fellowship 
knaves. 
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that  of  Faith  or  Truth,  for  these 
may  be  maintained  sullenly  and 
proudly ;  but  Charis  is  in  her  coun- 
tenance always  gladdening  ( Aglaia), 
and  in  her  service  instant  and  hum- 
ble ;  and  the  true  wife  of  Vulcan, 
or  Labour.*  And  it  is  not  until  her 
sincerity  of  function  is  lost,  and 
her  mere  beauty  contemplated 
instead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is 
born  again  of  the  foam  flake,  and 
becomes  Aphrodit6  ;  then  only 
capable  of  joining  herself  to  War 
and  to  the  enmities  of  men,  instead 
of  to  labour  and  their  services. 
Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and 
Venus  is  chosen  by  Homer,  pictur- 
ing himself  as  Demodocus,  to  sing  at 
the  games  in  the  court  of  Alcinous. 
Pbaeacia  is  the  Homeric  island  of 
Atlantis;  an  image  of  noble  and 
wise  government,  concealed,  how 
slightly  !  merely  by  the  change  of 
a  short  vowel  for  a  long  one  in  the 
name  of  its  queen ;  yet  misunder- 
stood by  all  later  writers,  even  by 
Horace  in  his  *  pinguis,  Phaeax  que,' 
<fec.  That  fable  expresses  the  per- 
petual error  of  men  in  thinking 
that  grace  and  dignity  can  only  be 


reached  by  the  soldier,  and  never 
by  the  artizan ;  so  that  commerce 
and  the  useful  arts  have  had  the 
honour  and  beauty  taken  away,  and 
only  the  Fraudt  and  Pain  left  to 
them,  with  the  lucre.  Which  is, 
indeed,  one  great  reason  of  the 
continual  blundering  about  the 
offices  of  government  with  respect 
to  commerce.  The  higher  classes 
are  ashamed  to  deal  with  it ;  and 
though  ready  enough  to  fight  for,  (or 
occasionally  against)  the  people, — 
to  preach  to  them — or  judge  them, 
will  not  break  bread  for  them; 
the  refined  upper  servant  who  has 
willingly  looked  after  the  burnish- 
ing of  the  armoury  and  ordering 
of  the  library,  not  liking  to  set  foot 
in  the  larder. 

Farther  still.  As  Charis  becomes 
Charitas  on  the  one  side,  she  be- 
comes— better  still — Chara,  Joy,  on 
the  other ;  or  rather  this  is  her 
venr  mother's  milk  and  the  beauty 
of  her  childhood ;  for  God  brings 
no  enduring  Love,  nor  any  other 
good,  out  of  pain ;  nor  out  of  con- 
tention ;  but  out  of  joy  and  har- 
mony.t    And  in  this  sense,  human 


•  As  Charis  becomes  Charitas,  the  word  *  Cher,*  or  *  Dear,*  passes  from  ShyIock*8 
seu^e  of  it  (to  bay  che^p  and  sell  dear)  into  Antonio^s  sense  of  it :  emphasized 
with  the  final  i  in  tender  ^Cheri/  and  hushed  to  English  calmness  in  our  noble 

*  Cherish.' 

f  While  I  have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  laws  of  this  matter  for  those  whom 
they  concern,  I  have  also  to  note  the  material  law — vulgarly  expressed  in  the  proverb, 

*  Honesty  is  tiie  beat  policy.*  That  proverb  is  indeed  wholly  inapplicable  to  matters 
of  private  interest.  It  is  not  true  that  honesty,  as  far  as  matenal  gain  is  concerned, 
profits  individuals.  A  clever  and  cruel  knave  will  in  a  mixed  society  always  be 
richer  than  an  honest  person  can  be.  But  Honesty  is  the  best  *  policy,*  if  policy 
mean  practice  of  State.  For  fraud  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  It  only  enables  the 
knaves  in  it  to  live  at  the  expense  of  honest  people ;  while  there  ia  for  every  act 
of  fraud,  however  small,  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the  community.  Whatever  the  fhfcudu- 
lent  person  gains,  some  other  person  loses,  as  fraud  {Mroduces  nothing  ;  and  there  is, 
besides,  the  loss  of  the  time  and  thought  spent  in  accomplishing  the  fhiud,  and  of  the 
strength  otherwise  obtainable  by  mutual  help  (not  to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety 
and  jealousy  in  the  blood,  which  are  a  heavy  physical  loss,  as  I  will  show  in  due  time). 
Practically,  when  the  nation  is  deeply  cormpt,  cheat  answers  to  cheat ;  every  one  is 
in  turn  imposed  upon,  and  there  is  to  the  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the  ingenuity, 
together  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the  injury  to  each  defrauded  person,  pro- 
ducing collateral  effect  unexpectedly.  My  neighbour  selU  me  bad  meat  :  I  sell  him  in 
return  flawed  iron.  We  neither  of  us  get  one  atom  of  pecuniary  advantage  on  the 
whole  transaction,  but  we  both  suffer  unexpected  inconvenience ; — my  men  get  scurvy, 
and  his  cattle-truck  runs  off  the  rails. 

X  *  TO.  niv  ovv  dWa  ^u>a  ovk  txmv  at<r9ri<nv  t&v  Iv  toiq  Kivifffevi  Td^eu^v  oi'Sk 
araKuov,  olg  h)  pvOfibg  ovo^ia  Kai  ^pfiovia*  iiyiiv  H  o^Q  ctvo|tf v  rot>c  9totfQ 
(Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Bacchus — the  grave  Bacchus,  that  is — ruling  the  choir  of 
age;  or  Bacchus  restraining;  *^8»va  tene,  cum  Berecyntio  oomu,  tympana,**  &c.) 
avyxf^pivTciQ  SiSotrOai,  rourovf  ilvm  Kai  roiig  StSktKOTas  ri)v  ivpvOftov  re  Kai 
ivaii^oviov  cu(t9tj(tiv  fiiB'  ^SovrJQ  .  .  ,  .  x^P^^S  «  avay6fiivai  irapd  tTiq  x^P^S 
tfKpuTov  ovofia.^ — Laws,  book  ii, 
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economjr  in  any  state, — the  Godi 
giving  It  no  greater  pit  than  the 
power  to  discern  its  freemen,  aad 
*  malignum  spemere  valgii&* 

The  examination  of  this  form  of 
Charis  must,  therefore,  lead  us  into 
the  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
govenmient  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  discovering;  how  tne  Graciofiu- 
nes8  joined  with  the  Greatness, 
or  Love  vdih  Maiestas,  is  the  true 
Dei  Gratia,  or  iHvine  Right,  of 
every  form  and  manner  of  Kuf ; 
t.  f.,  specifically,  of  the  thronei, 
dominations,  princedoms^  Tirtues, 
and  i>owcrs  of  the  earth  : — of  the 
thrones,  »table,  or '  ruling,*  literally 
right-doing  powers  (*  rex  eris,  recto 
si  facics  p  i»f  the  dominatkiii, 
lordly,  edifjing,  dominant  and  bar 
nionioud  powers ;  chiefly  domestic, 
over  the  *  built  thing,'  domus,  or 
house ;  and  inherently  twofold. 
Dominus  and  Domina ;  Lord  and 
Lady:  of  the  Princedoms,  pre-emi- 
nent, incipient,  creative,  and  de- 
monstrative itowera;  thus  poctk 
and  mercantile,  in  the  'pnnccps 
cannen  deiluxia»se*  and  the  mer- 
chant-prince: of  the  Virtues  or  Coo- 
niges ;  militant,  guiding,  or  DoaJ 
I)owers  :  and  finally  of  the  Strengths 
or  Forces  pure;  msgistral  powa% 
of  the  More  over  the  less.  Mid  the 
forceful  and  free  over  tne 
and  Her\-ile  elements  of  life. 
»Sul>jci*t  enough  for  the 
jKiper,  involving  *  economicaT  prm- 
ciplcs  of  some  ini|M>rtance,of  wokk, 
for  theme,  here  is  a  sentence,  whick 
I  <Io  not  care  to  translate^  for  H 
would  sound  harsh  in  ^"f^Hl, 
tliouKh,  tnily,  it  is  one  of  the  lio- 
derest  ever  uttered  by  man ;  whick 
may  be  mcditateil  over,  or  rather 
fhn>wjh,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  uuf 
ditions  of  iM)ssible  wealth  and  one  who  will  take  the  {lains : — 
'Aji  ovr^^  wffTTfp  iTTTToc  Ty  » i'C9ri(rrf//i»i'f  /in'  *^j^ii|iori'ri  o  \p^flOa\  Cvu'fl  ■tfris^ 


and  divine,  music  and  gladness, 
and  the  measures  of  boUi,  come 
into  her  name ;  and  Cher  becomes 
f ull-vowelled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful ; 
and  Chara,  companioned,  opens 
into  Choir  and  Qioral. 

And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes 
into  Freedom  of  action,  Charis 
becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality; 
a  fonn  of  liberty  quite  curiously 
and  intenselv  different  from  the 
thing  usually  understood  by 
I  Liberty'  in  modem  language: 
indeed,  much  more  like  what  some 
people  would  call  slavery :  for  a 
Greek  always  understood,  primarily, 
by  liberty,  deliverance  from  the 
law  of  his  own  i)assions  (or  from 
what  the  Christian  writers  call 
bondage  of  corruption),  and  this 
a  C()m])lete  liberty  :  not  having  to 
resist  the  passion,  but  making  it 
fawn  upon,  and  follow  him—  (this 
may  be  again  partly  the  meaning 
of  the  fawning  beasts  about  the 
Circcan  cave;  so,  again,  George 
Herbert — 

Correct  thy  jiosRion's  spite, 
Then  nmy  the  beasta  draw  thee  to  happj 
light)— 

not  being  merely  safe  from  tljc 
Siren,  but  also  unbound  from  the 
mast.  And  it  is  only  in  such  gene- 
rosity that  any  man  becomes  ca] table 
of  so  governing  others  as  to  take 
true  part  in  any  system  of  national 
economy.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
eternal  distinction  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  than  this 
form  of  liberty,  Eleuthoriu,  or  be- 
nignity, in  tlie  one,  ami  its  onposite 
of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  matiKuity, 
in  the  other:  the  se])aration  of 
these  two  onlers  of  men,  and  the 
finn  ffovenini«'nt  of  the  h»wer  by 
the  hi|;flior,  being  the  first  nm- 
IM)ssible    wealth    and 
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TF  you  had  slept  last  night  in  any 
•*-  one  of  the  row  of  houses  which 
forms  the  north  side  of  a  certain 
street  in  a  certain  city,  you  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  wak- 
ened up  a  little  before  six  o'clock 
this  mornhig  by  a  most  dreadful 
sauall,  which  was  the  culmination 
of  a  stonny  night.  It  was  t^uite 
dark.  The  rain  was  driven  in  bitter 
plashes  against  the  windows.  The 
windows  rattled,  the  doors  creaked ; 
the  very  walls  seemed  to  tremble ; 
and  there  was  a  dismal  howling  in 
the  chimneys.  For  though  the 
street  I  have  mentioned  has  the 
city  all  round  it,  yet  the  ground  on 
wmch  it  is  built  slopes  so  much, 
that  the  houses  catch  the  unbroken 
force  of  the  wind  from  the  not 
distant  sea.  And  from  the  upper 
windows,  if  you  look  to  the  north, 
beyond  tlie  gleam  of  a  frith  six 
miles  in  breadth,  you  may  discern 
a  range  of  hills,  not  far  enough 
distant  to  seem  blue. 

It  was  a  time  in  which  to  remem- 
ber those  who  are  at  sea ;  and  to  be 
thankful  that  you  were  safe  on  shore. 
But  there  is  farther  association  with 
such  a  time,  which  would  probably 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  many 
who  in  fonner  days  studied  at  a 
certain  ancient  University  which 
the  writer  will  never  cease  to  hold 
in  affectionate  remembrance.  For 
this  morning  was  one  of  the  latest 
mornings  of  October  :  and  on  the 
selfsame  morning  in  time,  and  on 
just  such  a  morning  for  pleasant- 
ness, has  many  a  student  risen  «it 
six  from  his  bed,  that  he  might 
be  i)resent  in  the  lecture-room,  a 
mile  and  a  half  away^  at  half-past 
seven.  On  the  previous  day,  he 
had  gone  at  a  comfortable  forenoon 
hour  to  the  Common  Hall  of  the 
University,  and  assisted  at  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  session. 
The  ceremony  was  a  8imi)le  one. 
Several  hundreds  of  students,  ar- 
rayed in  gowns  of  flaming  scarlet, 
assembled  in  that  plain  Hall ;  ana 
heard  the  Principal  give  a  short 
address  on  academic  dignity  and 
duty.  And  if  the  student  were  one 
who  had  studied  at  the  University 
in  former  sessions,  he  would  be 


cheered  up  somewhat  in  the  pros- 
pect of  resuming  his  studies  by  the 
sight  of  some  ramiliar  and  kindly 
faces.  But  that  ceremony  in  the 
early  forenoon  was  but  the  gentle 
introduction  to  college  work :  here 
is  its  stern  reality.  I  am  well 
aware  that  human  beings  in  this 
world  have  oftentimes  very  dark 
and  repulsive  prospects  to  lace,  on 
rising  from  their  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing: and  I  could  think  of  things 
80  grave  as  awaiting  worthier  men, 
that  they  make  me  almost  ashamed 
to  chronicle  lesser  trials.  ^Tet  I 
can  say,  from  sorrowful  experience, 
that  auty  and  work  seldom  look 
more  gloomy  and  disheartening 
than  they  do  to  a  student  of  that 
ancient  University  of  which  the 
writer  is  an  unworthy  son,  when 
he  ^ets  up  in  darkness  and  cold 
and  hurricane;  and  hastens  through 
mud  and  sleet  along  the  gloomy 
streets  to  the  lecture  at  half-past 
seven. 

One  happy  result  follows.  Dur- 
ing all  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
the  man  who  for  three  long 
winters  in  succession,  eacli  begin- 
ning about  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October,  and  reaching  on  till  the 
end  of  April,  has  undergone  that 
discipline,  can  never  cease  to  have 
a  special  feeling  of  thaukfidness 
when  on  a  morning  of  late  October 
or  early  November  he  awakes  at 
half -past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
hears  the  rain  outside ;  and  then 
reflects  that  he  need  not  get  up  and 
go  out.  The  remembrance  of  many 
mornings  past  may  send  a  chill 
through  his  frame;  and  various 
worries  and  cares  which  must  be 
faced  at  rising  may  painfuUy 
suggest  themselves :  yet  at  least 
there  is  not  that  dismal  rising  be- 
fore he  has  gatliered  heart  to  face 
the  dreary  day. 

Things  which  were  very  far  from 
pleasant  when  they  occurred,  are 
sometimes  very  pleasant  to  look 
back  on.  I  remember  well  how 
through  montlis  of  over-work  at 
College,  anything  but  emoyable 
while  they  jjassed  over,  1  kept 
written  en  a  piece  of  paper,  always 
before  my  eyes,  Virgil's  line  which 
3»3 
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says  so.  I  can  see  it  yet,  in  large 
letters  on  my  tabic :  I  used  to 
look  at  it,  in  the  silent  house,  at 
Jialf-])a.st  throe  in  the  morning  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  and  to  repeat  it 
over  when  getting  up  wearily  at 
half-past  six  again.  Forsitan  dim 
hcHc  mnniniMe  juiKthit :  which  was 
the  graceful  classic  way  of  saying 
that  there  is  a  good  time  coming, 
and  of  advising  sensible  folk  to 
wait  a  little  longer.  That  time 
has  conM!  to  the  writer,  and  to 
many  of  iiis  friends.  AVe  like  to 
talk,  when  we  meet,  of  the  old 
days  with  tlieir  dismal  mornings. 
It  rejoiced  me,  between  live  and 
six  this  morning,  to  remember 
these  tjjings  ;  and  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  anniversary.  And  now, 
when  a  new  generation  is  gather- 
ing, on  this  very  dav,  witliin  the 
gloomy  courts  so  well  rememlwred, 
the  recollection  di>es  no  worse  than 
call  u])  in  the  writer  many  thoughts 
of  the  varied  ways  in  which  men 
take  to  work  a-jain.  Suffer  me  to 
say  here,  my  friendly  reader,  May 
the  City  and  the  I  'niversity  flourish 
together  j  according  to  the  sim]>le 
and  straightforward  wish  of  the 
pious  burghers  wh<>  first  inscribed 
the  motto  on  the  scutcheon  of  the 
ancient  t<»wn.  And  let  me  confess 
that  1  have  Jil ready  grown  S4)  old, 
that  not  without  a  certain  mist 
that  dims  one's  eyes,  I  can  look  on 
the  (*n»w«l  of  lads  and  lM»ys  (for 
m<»st  of  them  arc  no  more)  in  the 
Hall  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
a  session.  You  look  back  yourself, 
my  friend  :  and  from  a  record,  not 
far  to  seek,  you  are  able  to  dis<'ern 
a  little  of  the  mistakes,  the  follies, 
th(>  re])entan('es,  the  humiliatii»ns, 
the  niortitlcatious,  the  labours,  the 
manifold  takin^r^^hiwu,  which 
await  those  h«»pcful  y«»ung  fellows, 
before  they  are  K-ittered,  rudely 
enou;:h,  into  trim  for  siilnr  life. 
The  Ihike  of  Wellington  sai«l  that 
all  \v;ir  was  a  series  of  blun<lrrs: 
it  is  ]ii>t  too  much  ttt  Kiy  that 
blundiT^  and  repentances  make  u]) 
great  y\\v\  of  the  career  «»f  every 
mortal,  e^jK'eially  in  the  days  when 
he  begins  tir>t  to  think  for  him- 
holt". 

The  winter  session,  whi<h  i-i  the 
only  one  of  the  year  in  that  Uni- 


versity which  is  not  to  be  named 
here,  begins,  as  has  )>een  aaid, 
about  the  twenty-seventh  or 
twenty-eighth  of  (3ctol»er.  The 
vacation  has  lasted  since  the  fir^t 
of  the  ]ireceding  May.  It  need 
not  be  said,  that  to  the  more  in- 
dustrious students,  that  long  Taca- 
tion  is  in  great  ]xirt  given  to  dili- 
gent study  :  yet  it  is  always  study 
to  which  your  own  sense  of  duty 
fixes  the  times  and  limits.  «Voir, 
you  begin  to  be  under  authority, 
and  to  liave  your  task  allotted  to 
you  from  day  to  day.  And  at  this 
season,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to 
come  fnmi  the  countr}'to  tiiatcitj. 
You  i»ass  at  a  step  from  autumn, 
still  rich  with  colour,  into  winter, 
gloomy  and  gray.  In  an  inland 
country  region,  Lite  October  It 
often  a  charming  time ;  and  the 
landsca]>e  has  its  own  touching 
aii<l  even  glowing  beauty.  Thundi 
many  leaves  have  fallen,  and  make 
a  dry  nistle  under  your  feet  as  yoa 
go  through  W(Hxlland  ways,  ycC 
many  of  the  trees  are  thickly  cljid : 
some    wonderfully   green ; 


touched  by  decay  into  beauty  and 
glor}',  in  the  still  sunshine  uf  those 
beautiful  days  that  come.     And 


the  d;ihlias  and  hollyhocks  are 
blazing:  for  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  colours  of  nature 
deejien  ;  and  the  ]>ale  and  delicate 
hues  of  tlie  early  sni>wdn>ps,  nriu- 
roses,  and  lilies,  pass  througn  the 
gradation  of  summer  blossoms  and 
roses  into  the  ghiw  of  the  late 
autumn  flowers.  It  is  as  gentle 
maiden h<N id  passes  into  blooming 
matronlKHuI,  with  all  its  quail- 
tics  more  pronounced.  And  con- 
ing  away  from  the  country,  at 
such  a  .seas<in,  I  dare  say  ytm  havv 
thought  it  still  hniking  alnHMt  its 
best.  Hut  all  these  things  are  nut 
in  the  great  city  of  that  ancient 
r niversity.  Ilic  leaves  are  gone : 
all  the  count r>'  round  is  bare  and 
bleak.  The  ( Vdlege  ganlens*  largie 
and  black -look  ing,  arc  the  most 
dismal  scone  that  e^'er  bore  the 
pleasant  name.  You  will  find  no 
winding  walks  thmugh  thick 
ma>si's  of  evergreens,  which  in 
winter  niin  or  winter  fniHt  look  no 
lite  like  and  warm  ami  cheering. 
The  trees,  iK)or  and  stunted,  an 
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all  deciduous  :  and  their  leaves  are 
not  merely  capable  of  falling,  but 
have  fallen  in  fact.  The  air  is 
thick,  and  smoke  abounds  —  the 
smoke  that  makes  the  wealth  of  that 
wealthy  city.  And  though  you  may 
be  willing  enough  to  set  to  work, 
and  indeed  rather  weary  of  idle- 
ness or  desultory  study  for  some 
weeks  past,  you  will  probably  con- 
fess that,  even  apart  from  the  dis- 
mal lectures  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning,  it  is  rather  a  sad 
setting  to  work  again. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  my  friend,  if 
our  work  be  such,  that,  after  some 
escape  from  it,  we  can  take  to  it 
again  cheerfully  and  willingly. 
When  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  tlie  re-assembling  of  Farlia- 
mcnt,  the  general  effect  conveyed 
to  one's  mind  is  a  pleasant  one. 
The  impression  left  with  us  is  that 
the  members  come  back  to  their 
work  willingly;  thev  have  been 
free  from  it  so  long  that  the  appe- 
tite for  the  kind  of  thing  has  re- 
vived ;  and  each  man  rises  that 
morning  with  a  positive  feeling  of 
exhilaration  as  he  looks  on  to  the 
event  of  the  day.  It  is  not  as  it 
was  with  Napoleon,  even  when  he 
was  Emperor.  You  remember  how 
he  enjoyed  his  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day in  the  countiy  quiet :  and  how 
on  Sunday  night  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  thinking  of  his  return 
next  mornhig  to  Paris  and  the 
cares  of  state,  *  To-morrow  I  must 
put  on  the  yoke  of  misery  again.* 
Many  people,  young  and  old,  feel 
as  Napoleon  felt.  There  is  the 
heartsiuking  of  the  nervous  little 
boy,  going  back  to  school  after  the 
holidays,  with  vague  fears  of  evil. 
There  is  the  apprehension  of  a 
great  mercantile  inan.  entering 
upon  a  season  in  which  lie  foresees 
many  painful  difficulties  and  com- 
l)lications,  and  does  not  know  how 
things  may  turn  out.  It  is  as  with 
the  little  bark,  which,  from  a  shel- 
tered nook  where  it  was  lying  snug 
and  safe,  puts  out  unwillingly  into 
the  full  fury  of  winds  and  waves. 
And  even  coming  back  to  work 
which  you  like,  and  to  which  you 
thankfully  feel  yourself  in  some 
degree  ecpial,  there  is  a  certain 
bhrinking  from  putting  the  shoul- 


der to  the  collar  again,  and  going 
stoutly  at  your  task.  There  is  a 
certain  inertia,  a  certain  nervous 
timidity,  to  be  overcome.  You 
would  like  to  quietly  sit  still  where 
you  are,  and  hide  your  head  in  a 
hole. 

You  will  feel  this,  I  think,  in 
coming  back  from  your  autumn 
holiday-time ;  especially  if  you  live 
and  work  in  town.  Human  beings 
are  never  content.  When  you  lived 
entirely  in  the  country,  it  is  very 
likely  you  used  to  think  how 
pleasant  and  cheerful  it  would  be 
to  spend  the  dead  months  of  tlie 
year  in  town;  and  just  as  the 
season  is  darkeinng  down  to  winter, 
and  the  country  beginning  to  look 
bleak  and  desolate,  to  get  in  among 
tlie  warm  dwellings  and  multitudes 
of  your  fellow-men.  But  now,  if 
your  home  be  in  the  city,  you  pro- 
bably think,  about  this  season, 
how  enjoyable  a  thing  it  is  to  stay 
on  in  the  coui^try  still,  watching 
the  stages  through  whicn  it  passes 
into  its  winter  aspect ;  feeling  the 
weather  so  much  nearer  you,  and 
so  much  a  greater  part  of  your  life, 
tlian  it  is  in  the  town ;  looking  for 
the  days  of  the  Martinmas  summer, 
beautiful  as  any  in  all  the  year; 
waiting  for  the  exhilaration  of  the 
frost,  and  the  silence  of  the  snow  ; 
and  finding  a  value  in  the  dreariest 
aspect  of  fields  and  hills  and  roads, 
for  the  hearty  thankfulness  with 
which  it  teaches  you.  to  enioy  tlie 
warm  fireside,  and  light  ana  books 
and  music.  It  is  October  that 
gathers  inany  men  into  town  to 
work  again,  the  yearly  holidays 
over.  And  if  you  be  a  working 
man,  who  must  eani  your  family  s 
support  by  your  labour,  you  may 
be  pleased  if  you  have  had  six 
weeks  or  two  months  of  rest.  If 
you  have  been  away  from  work 
during  the  chief  part  of  August 
and  September,  Nemesis  might 
well  be  angry  if  you  were  to  com- 

Elain  of  coming  back  now  as  a 
ardship.  Still  you  shrink  a  little. 
Nobody  quite  enjoys  the  idea  of 
setting  to  work  again ;  unless^  in- 
deed, his  vacation  have  been  so 
long  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  en- 
joyed as  rest,  and  come  to  be  felt 
merely  as  the  misery  of  idleness. 
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I  suppose  it  is  in  Imman  nature, 
that,  after  living  a  while  in  a  plea- 
sant place,  you  should  shrink  from 
leaving  it.  Many  people  find  it 
costs  them  a  painful  efibrt  to  go 
away  from  tiieir  home ;  but,  once 
away,  they  can  quite  easily  stay 
away  a  long  time.  Inertia  is  un- 
questionably a  property  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  matter.  We  don't 
like  to  move.  Likely  enough,  my 
friend,  in  the  autumn  of  tiiis  year, 
we  have  each  been  in  half  a  dozen 
places,  in  any  one  of  which  we 
slumld  have  leen  coiitent  to  have 
stayed  all  our  days.  And  though 
no  one  can  be  fonder  of  his  duty 
than  yourself,  my  friend,  or  more 
i)leased  with  the  place  where  God 
lias  cast  your  lot:  though  it  was  a 
great  strain  and  exertion  to  you  to 
go  away  from  both :  yet  it  was  a 
considerable  strain  jmd  exertion  to 
rise  and  come  back. 

Yes,  it  is  a  curious  feeling  you 
have,  in  coming  away  from  any 
l>lace  which  has  been  your  home 
for  even  a  short  time ;  and  there 
are  n«>t  many  things,  besides  actual 
phj'sical  pain,  to  which  it  does  nttt 
cost  a  little  j)ang  to  siiy  C}(M)d-bye, 
The  thonghtfiil  reader  lias  pn)baf)ly 
remarked  how  ditfcrent  a  i>hKe 
looks  when  you  are  conung  away 
from  it,  from  wiiat  it  ever  looked 
before.  Y<m  observe,  alm(»st  with 
a  start,  a  great  many  little  things 
and  relations  of  things  about  it, 
whicii  you  never  ])reviously  ob- 
served. All  the  familiar  objects 
seem  «!umbly  asking  you  to  staj'. 
And  you  must  know  the  feeling  by 
your  own  experience  before  vou 
can  rightly  understaml  it.  Vou 
cannot  evolve  it,  d  prion,  out  of 
ynur  own  consciousness.  Y»m  may 
try  to  imagine  what  it  would  be 
like;  but  you  cann<»t.  Well  does 
this  writer  remember  how,  in  the 
days  when  he  wasacnmitry  eleriry- 
man,  ho  used  s«>n)etimos  to  pace 


up  and  down  a  certiun  little  walk, 
every  shrub  by  whose  nide  had  the 
look  of  an  old  friend ;  and  to 
wonder  what  the  feeling  would  he^ 
and  what  the  place  would  lnok 
like,  if  he  should  ever  go  away 
from  it.  But  in  tho^  day.>  he 
never  thought  he  w<iuld ;  and  his 
imagination  would  not  serve  him. 
An(f  when  the  day,  vaguely  anti- 
cii>ated,  came  at  last,  eveiy  familiar 
holly  and  yew  wore  a  new  face ; 
and  the  a8i>ect  of  the  whole  scene 
was  one  never  beheld  before.  In 
a  lesser  decree,  but  still  a  veij 
appreciid^le  decree,  you  feel  all  thu 
in  quitting;  a  place  where  you  have 
been  staying  for  even  six  weeks. 
And  Vim  will  be  aware  c»f  a  certain 
cheerlessness  and  des^dateness,  till 
your  roots,  thus  torn  up,  get  buried 
anew  in  the  earth  of  your  familiar 
h<  )me  and  its  interests.  Once  fairly 
amid  your  own  Wlonginjn  and 
duties  «igain,  and  you  are  all  right. 
Your  home  seemed  misty  and  un- 
substantial while  you  were  fiir 
away  from  it ;  but  here  it  is  again. 
real  and  warm,  and  with  a  geneni 
look  of  not  un]>leafteil  reiN  ignition. 
And  if  you  and  1,  my  reaider,  in 
any  degree  desen^e  them,  some 
kind  looks  and  wonb  of  welcome, 
in  the  tirst  busy  days  i»f  stune^ 
what  confused  i»ccuiiation,  may 
l>robably   warm    and    cheer    onr 


son 
the 


more  hope  and  heart  to  work 

agiiin. 

I  tnist  it  has  l>cen  so  with  yon, 
my  friend ;  as  it  has  U^en  with  me; 
An«l  now  let  us,  cheerfully  «nd 
h«>i)efully,  take  to  our  duty.  We 
are  going  down  into  the  depths  uf 
winter ;  and  the  early  darknc^ 
and  the  wind  that  strikes  chill, 
make  u<  feel  that  we  are.  All  the 
]ileasjinter  is  the  wann  fireside :  all 
the  more  welci>me  the  returning 
Frnatr  I 

A.  K.  H.  BL 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CATHERINB. 

Thou  hast  deceived  me — thou  in  whom  I  trusted, 
To  whom  my  heart  lay  open  as  a  flower 
That  courts  the  sun  to  gaze  upon  its  face  ; 
Thou  who  didst  make  my  love  for  other  things 
Seem  poor  and  weak  and  childish.    Still  I  seek 
For  some  reproach  to  sting  thee  to  the  core ; 
But  in  my  wonder  at  thy  cruelty       ^ 
Find  only  this  word — Thou  ! 


I  HAVE  no  faith  in  what  we  call 
presentiments.  It  may  some- 
times happen  that  a  sorrow  or  a 
misfortune  overtakes  us  at  a  time 
of  depression,  and  we  fancy  the 
one  to  have  some  connexion  with 
the  other ;  but  if  people  in  general 
were  at  all  in  the  habit  of  ana- 
lysing their  inner  life,  they  would 
find  that  usually  heaviness  of  spirit 
is  followed  bv  no  particular  mis- 
fortune; while  on  the  contrary, 
great  griefs  for  the  most  part  come 
suddenly,  like  those  heavy  storms 
of  summer  which  overspread  the 
sky  at  once  with  clouds  and  thick 
darkness,  while  we  were  looking 
only  for  warmth  and  sunshine. 

Such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Catherine  Vernon  on  this  day,  the 
turning-point  of  her  life.  Lady 
Medways  silence  and  preoccupa- 
tion during  their  afternoon  dnve 
passed  as  unnoticed  by  her  as  did 
the  long  conversation  that  Laura 
held  with  Mrs.  Harrison  after 
making  an  elaborate  effort  to  get 
rid  of  Catherine  which  would  have 
roused  suspicion  in  most  people. 
This  interview,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Mrs. 
Harrison  —  a  good,  plain-spoken 
woman — was  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  possessing  a  secret  con- 
cerning Rachel  Denborough,  which 
she  was  too  trustworthy  to  divulge; 
and  Lady  Medway,  labouring  under 
a  preconceived  impression  which 
did  as  much  wrong  to  Adrian  as 
to  poor  Rachel,  had  all  her  sus- 
picions confirmed.  She  perplexed 
and  distressed  Mrs.  Harrison  oy  the 
dignified  tone  of  rebuke  in  which 
she  warned  her  to  be  very  parti- 
cular for  the  future,  and  recom- 


mend no  one  about  whose  story 
there  was  any  kind  of  mystery, 
and  pondered  in  silence  during  the 
drive  home  as  to  how  she  should 
dissuade  Catherine  from  engaging 
the  'young  person'  without  letting 
her  snare  m  her  fancied  discovery. 

Catherine  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 
She  was  rather  glad  of  the  unusual 
silence  by  which  Laura  left  her  at 
liberty  to  pursue  her  own  happy 
fancies ;  and  on  their  return  to  tne 
house  she  hastened  to  dress  for 
dinner  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
receive  Adrian  on  bis  arrival.  She 
chose  a  dress  he  admired,  and 
twisted  some  ribbon  of  his  favourite 
colour  in  her  hair,  and  went  down 
in  the  soft  summer  twilight  with  a 
happy  smile  on  her  lips,  and  mur- 
muring in  a  low  voice  tne  burden 
of  one  of  the  songs  he  liked  best. 

The  drawing-room  looked  to  the 
west,  and  the  striped  awnings  were 
lowered  to  keep  out  the  evening 
sun.  so  that  the  room  was  quite 
dusk.  A  letter  lay  on  the  table, 
and  Catherine  took  it  up.  It  was 
in  Adrian's  well-known  nand,  and 
she  knelt  down  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows to  get  light  enough  to  read  it. 
♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         * 

Mrs.  Eustace  had  come  up  from 
Witheringham  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage,  and  was  engaged  to  dine 
that  day  in  Grosvenor-square.  On 
being  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  she  at  first  thought  it  empty; 
but  a  low  shuddering  sigh  made 
her  look  round,  startled.  Cathe- 
rine Vernon  was  lying  crouched  up 
in  an  unnatural  attitude  near  one 
of  the  windows,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  fnend*s  Astonished 
exclamation. 
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*  Catherine,  dearest,  what  are  you 
doing]* 

Mrs.  Eustace  went  hastily  to  the 
window,  not  knowing  what  to  fear. 

Catherine  hM)ked  up^  with  a  face 
from  wliich  every  vestige  of  colour 
and  expression  had  faded,  save  a 
blank  wjin  look  of  utter  desi>.air. 
Mrs.  Eustace  knelt  beside  licr  and 
spoke  soothingly,  though  her  heart 
trembled  at  the  sight  of  that  rigid 
countenance. 

*  Something?  has  hap])ened,  dear- 
est. Speak  to  me,  Catherine ;  tell 
me  what  it  is.' 

Catherine  looked  helplessly  at 
her  hands.  Crushed  up  between 
them  was  a  letter.  She  tried  to 
unclasp  the  clenched  fingers,  but 
they  would  not  obey  her. 

In  great  alarm,  Mrs.  Eustace  was 
about  to  ring  for  assistance,  when 
Lkidy  Medway  came  in.  Her 
alarmed  exclamation,  her  tears  and 
Ciiressing  entreaties,  were  as  in- 
effectual in  rousing  the  poor  girl 
from  her  stupor  as  Mrs.  Eustace's 
quieter  efforts  hjul  been.  Turned 
to  stone  she  litenilly  seemed,  with 
(mly  life  enough  left  to  resist  their 
attem[)ts  to  raise  her  from  tlie 
pound  Laura  h)oked  up  with  a 
blanched  face. 

*  This  is  something  dreadful, 
Lucv  ;  had  we  not  better  send  for 
Adrian  r 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  the 
wan  features  at  which  they  were 
g:izing,  the  rigid  lips  unclosed,  and 
gas]»ing  out,  *()h,  no,  no— never, 
never  inoreT  she  fell  fonvard  with 
her  face  on  Laura's  slioulder  in  an 
a^ony  of  tears  and  sobs  which 
seemed  as  utterly  beyond  control 
as  her  ]>revious  insensibility. 
^  *  Thank  ( Jod  f(»r  that  f  said  Mrs. 
Eustace.  *  Whatever  it  may  be, 
she  ciin  be.ir  it  now.* 

And  when  the  storm  of  weejung 
had  spent  itself,  Catherine  rose 
quietly  and  said, 

*  Lot  me  go  to  my  nM»m,  please; 
I  shall  be  better  alone.' 

As  she  moved,  the  letter  fell  to 
the  ground.  She  sttMipeil  to  pirk 
it  up,  and  carefully  smoothing  it 
with  her  treniMingtingerSjslicgave 
it  to  Laura,  and  addnl, 

*  Head  this,  you  and  Lucy ;  but 
do  not  let  us  speak  of  it.    Kemeui- 


ber  that  I  say  he  has  done  rightly, 
and  I  do  not  blame  him.' 

With  these  words  she  walkrd 
with  a  quiet  steady  step  fioin  the 
r(N)m,  leaying  Laura  and  Mm 
EiLstace  gazing  at  each  other.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows : — 

'I  must  write,  though  I  kniw 
my  wonls  will  give  jron  pain. 
^^ould  that  I  could  think  other- 
wise. Would  to  Gt>d,  aboTe  all, 
that  we  had  never  met. 

^Catherine,  I  came  to  see  you 
this  morning,  and  Lady  Medway 
told  me  yon  were  engaged,  so  I 
waited.  A  trifling  drcumfttanee— 
the  sight  of  a  little  dog  who  r«. 
membered  me  well — made  me  de- 
sire to  see  the  x>erson  who  wa^i  with 
you.  I  saw  her;  it  was  Ibchd 
Denborougli. 

'  I  foUoweil  her  in  the  street^aod 
ma<le  her  tell  me  all  Her  father 
is  dead  by  his  own  hand ;  and 
Lilian,  deceived,  heart  brtiken, 
ruined — I  cannot  tell  you  the  stoiy 
now  ;  you  will  know  all  tiK^  soim— 
Lily  ha.s  gone  mad  with  shame  and 
miser}'.  ICiohel  has  told  me  where 
to  tind  her,  and  there  I  am  going. 
With  what  object  I  know  not- hot 
as  long  a.s  the  same  w«irld  holds  us 
lH)th,  my  ])\sLCc  muAt  be  near  her. 

'Catherine,  you  see  how  utteriy 
unworthy  I  have  ever  been  of  yoa; 
surely  it  will  be  no  pain  to  tou  to 
renounce  aiul  forget  me.  It  will 
be  a  revenge  worthy  of  you,  if  yon 
will  show  .some  eomiKUt-Hion  In 
]>oor  Uachel.  She  has  ni>  idea  of 
what  slie  Ikls  done.  I  c«»uKl  n«it 
achl  to  lier  wret«*hwlncss  by  telling 
her.  Ff  you  can  l>e  genemu.H  en«  im£ 
to  take  siune  care  of  hvrdeMilaie 
loneliness,  try  to  forget  that  it  m-aa 
i  who  asketl  y(»u  to  do  sci. 

*  Farewell  for  ever.     May  Gud 
Continually  blu.s.i  and  keep  y«iu. 
*  Ama.vy.' 

'  So  it  is  even  worse  ami  more 
hopeless  than  I  thought,*  was 
LauraV  exclamation.  '  1  fancied^ 
when  he  rusheil  out  likeaniailmait 
this  morning,  that  it  was  sitme  old 
li'tijtnn,  aiul  that  the  girl  had  e«>me 
here,  not  knowing  i»f  his  marriage. 
That  would  have  In-en  l«ail  enough 
to  a  mind  like  Catherine's;  but 
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now  that  he  makes  it  an  affair  of 
conscience,  or  principle,  or  what- 
ever he  may  be  pleased  to  call  it, 
there  is  no  hope,  as  far  as  I  see.' 

*  None,*  answered  Mrs.  Eustace, 
sadly,  *  though  I  am  far  from  agree- 
ing with  you  that  your  suspicions 
were  not  worse  than  the  reality. 
He  has  been  grievously  wron^. 
pitiably  weak,  no  doubt ;  but  until 
we  know  the  whole  truth,  we  can- 
not judge,  and  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  think  that  it  is  better, 
rather  than  worse, than  you  thought 
it' 

Lady  Medway  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  saying,  *In  any 
way,  there  must  be  a  terrible  row,' 
suggested  that  they  should  go  and 
see  Catherine.  Her  door  was  locked; 
but  she  answered  so  calmly  that 
she  was  well  and  wanted  nothing, 
that  her  two  friends  were  forced 
to  leave  her  to  the  solitude  she 
sought. 

Disconsolately  they  wandered 
back  to  the  drawinff-room,  when 
Lady  Medway  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  she  had  had  no  dinner, 
and  felt  very  faint.  So  dinner  was 
ordered,  and  they  went  drearily 
through  the  form  of  eating  it,  stu- 
diously talking  on  indifferent  topics 
before  the  servants,  and  trying  to 
cheat  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  they  did  not  know  (as  servants 
always  do)  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  was  to  be  known  on  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
When  this  dreary  farce  had  been 
played  out  from  the  soup  to  the 
grapes,  they  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  to  talk  on  the  plan 
of  action  it  would  be  necessary 
to  adopt  in  these  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. To  telegraph  at  once 
for  Lord  Medway  and  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont  seemed  the  only  thing  to  be 
done ;  and  relieved  at  the  prospect 
of  having  some  one  to  share  the 
burden  which  had  so  suddenly 
fallen  upon  her,  Lady  Medway  sent 
to  the  Albany  for  Darcy  Pierre- 
pont's  address. 

His  servant  did  not  know  it ;  and 
an  inquiry  at  all  the  clubs  he 
frequented  was  equally  fruitless. 
80  there  remained  only  the  re- 
source of  sending  for  Lord  Med- 
way, who  arrived  the  next  morning. 


His  lordship  was  annoyed  at  losing 
a  week's  yachting ;  and  by  his  foi^y 
against  the  unfortunate  Adrian,  his 
snappish  fault-finding  with  his  wife, 
and  his  lavish  abuse  of  Darcy 
Pierrepont  for  lea^ang  him  to  bear 
alone  the  onus  of  the  business, 
made  Mrs.  Eustace  wish  a  thousand 
times  that  he  had  lemained  at 
Cowea. 

If  a  man  is  kind^  helpful,  and 
considerate  in  trouble,  there  is  no 
solace  so  great  to  a  woman  as  his 
companionship.  She  feels  her  own 
weakness  supported,  her  strength 
doubled,  her  perplexities  lightened 
tenfold.  In  shorty  a  woman  feels 
in  her  proper  place  when  she  is 
acting  a  secondary  part  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  looking  to  a  man 
as  the  prime  mover  in  all  its  im- 
portant ousiness.  But  is  there  any 
woinan  so  blest  as  not  to  know  the 
heart-wearing  wony  of  a  selfish, 
fussy,  unsympathizmg  male  crea- 
ture 1  If  anjr  such  there  be,  let  ns 
leave  them  in  their  blissful  igno- 
rance, and  refrain  from  drawing 
Lord  Medway's  picture  in  thase 
troublous  times.  It  will  be  sufii- 
cient  to  say  that  he  made  himself 
as  disagreeable  as  a  man  well  could 
do  under  the  circumstances,  ftnd 
no  power  of  description  coula  con- 
vey much  more. 

Catherine  bore  it  all  with  calm, 
steadfastpatience.  Shewould  wince, 
as  from  a  touch  on  a  bare  nerve, 
when  Lord  Medway  said  anvthing 
particularly  irritating  about  Adrian 
L'Estrange,  and  bemoaned  himsdif 
in  her  presence  over  the  gossip 
which  the  affair  would  create  amonk 
their  acquaintance.  But  she  said 
nothing;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  alter 
Lord  Medway  had  worked  mmself 
into  a  paroxysm  of  ill-humour  at 
Darcy  Pierrepont's  non-appeanmee, 
that  she  whispered  wearuy  toLvusy 
Eustace,  as  they  parted  for  tha 
night, 

^Do  vou  think  I  might  escape 
from  all  this,  Luoyf  Would  it 
be  selfish  if  I  asked  you  to  take  me 
to  Witheringham  with  you  for  a 
little  while,  and  left  poor  Laora  to 
bear  it  alone  V 

The  tlionght  had  already  ooenrred 
to  Mrs,  Eiu^aoe;  and  on  a  reference. 
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to  Laura  herself,  it  appeared  that 
she  would  decidedly  prefer  being 
left  to  manage  her  *  dearest  Med- 
way'  after  her  own  fashion.  So  it 
was  arranged  that  Catherine  should 
go  with  Mrs.  Eustace  to  Withering- 
ham,  where  she  would  at  least  be 
free  from  the  hourly  trials  she 
must  have  experienced  in  London, 
and  beyond  even  tlie  echo  of 

That  small,  Bmall,  iinpercei>tible 
Small-talk,    which  cuts  like  powdered 

glass 
Ground  in  Gehenna, 

and  which  even  her  brave,  endur- 
ing spirit  was  scarcely  fit  to  cope 
with  in  the  keenness  of  its  fresh 
agony. 

But  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening  before  their 
departure,  Mrs.  Eustace  saw  there 
was  something  unHiM)ken  that 
weighed  on  her  mind,  and  presently 
it  came  out. 

*  Lucy,  I  scarcely  like  to  ask  you, 
but  I  think  so  much  of  that  poor 
girl,  llaohel.  Ilf  said  she  was  un- 
happy and  friendless.  It  would  bo 
a  comfort  to  me  to  do  something 
for  her,  and  yet * 

*1  will  see  her,  if  you  like, 
dearest,  and  find  out  in  wliat  way 
we  can  assist  her.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you  !  that  is  what  I 
wished,  for  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
could  talk  to  her  just  now.* 

Mrs.  Eustace  went;  she  would 


have  refiued  nothizig  to  the  aoft 
pleading  eyes  and  vwe«t  patient 
face  she  so  dearly  lored.  Bkt  tks 
interview  was  far  more  ninfnl 
than  she  had  imaged  it.  lUcliei 
Denborough  had  already  discovered 
that  Adrian  was  the  affianced  hna- 
band  of  Catherine,  and  that  her 
revelations  had  been  the  means  of 
breaking  off  their  marriage.  In  the 
tumult  of  feeling  caused  by  this 
discovery,  she  told  all  to  Mn. 
Eustace,  who  thus  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  base  fiart  that  DsLicy 
Pierrepont  liad  played.  Her  first 
object  on  hearing  llachers  8b»ry, 
was  to  get  Catherine  out  of  the 
way  before  these  disclosures  were 
made  Public  -  and  having  arranged 
with  Mrs.  Harrison  that  Rachel 
should  want  for  nothing  till  some 
t)lan  could  be  devised  for  her  fntun 
life,  she  hastened  to  carry  off  poor 
Catherine,  resolved  to  keep  her 
safely  in  ner  own  secluded  nom^ 
where  the  report  of  all  that  followed 
reached  tiieni  with  a  dull  and 
dccidened  sound,  like  far-off  artil* 
lery.     In  the  weary  weeks   that 

i passed  there,  the  {ude  cheek  of 
Catherine  Venion  grew  paler  atiU, 
and  the  light  of  hope  and  hai>pH 
ness  fadeil  from  her  eyes,  though 
no  nuirnuiring  or  repniachful  word 
ever  escajied  her.  AJas  !  hearta  are 
not  like  glass :  though  they  may  be 
shivere<i  by  a  blow,  they  make  no 
noise  in  breaking. 
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So  in  it  with  tbe  muaio  uf  lucu'it  li\efl. — 8u a kspba KB. 


THE  night-train  that  loft  London 
for  the  North  on  the  eventful 
dayof  his  meeting  wit  ii  itju>lu>l  iK-n- 
borougli,  b<»re  Adrian  L*r.st range 
t«)wanlH  tlio  hnu'ly  siM)t  whoro  Lily 
wa.s  wearing  away  her  life.  His  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  ronfusion  which 
mingled  together  ima;;es  t lie  must 
uiK'onnected :  and  even  while  ho 
was  trying  to  imagine  how  Cathe- 
rine Vernnii  woui«l  receive  his  let- 
ter, and  what  wnuhl  be  its  etTect, 
his  thoughts  wandered  otf  to  the 


niast  triflnig  and  irrelevant  sub- 
jeets.  It  is  a  common  resource  of 
minds  not  of  the  highent  order, 
when  tliey  are  bunlvned  with  an 
overj^iowering  loiul.  lloubtlesa  it 
is  wisely  onlaineil,  and  spares  «• 
frail  mortals  much  acute  suffering  ; 
but  is  there  not  something  humi- 
liating in  tiie  way  tliat  most  people 
reeuil  frt»m  facing  a  great  sorrow  or 
a  serii  »us  i>erjilexity,  and  hide  them- 
selves, as  It  were,  licneath  any 
tiimsy  veil  that  comes  to  hand,  as 
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a  wild  animal  creeps  under  covert 
when  it  meets  the  gaze  of  man?  It 
is  from  that  awful,  never-sleeping 
Eye  of  Fate— Providence — let  U8 
reverently  say  God — that  we  seek 
to  escape — ^how  vainly ! 

During  the  night,  Adrian 
L'Estrange  scarcely  noticed  that 
he  had  a  fellow-traveller  in  the 
same  carriage;  but  as  the  early 
dawn  lighted  up  the  bleak  scenery 
of  the  northern  counties  with  a 
chill,  pale  gleam,  he  became  aware 
of  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  who 
was  sitting  nearly  opposite  to  him, 
and  looking  every  now  and  then 
into  his  face  with  a  quick,  obser- 
vant glance.  Adrian  was  not  in  a 
liumour  to  take  the  sharp  inspec- 
tion of  the  stranger  patiently.  He 
fidgeted,  changed  his  uosition  re- 
peatedly, and  slouchea  his  travel- 
ling-cap over  his  face.  The  elderly 
gentleman  did  not  or  would  not 
understand  these  symptoms,  and 
immediately  began  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  surrounding  country, 
to  which  Adrian  scarcely  replied 

Notliing  daunted,  the  stout 
stranger  entered  into  a  long  and 
rather  prosy  account  of  an  accident 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  a 
coal-mine,  the  situation  of  which 
he  pointed  out.  He  informed 
Adnan  that  he  had  been  called,  in 
a  professional  capacity,  to  the  spot, 
and  detailed  several  surgical  expe- 
riences with  great  animation. 

*And  then,  sir,'  he  continued, 
'  when  the  overseer  made  his  ap- 
pearance— I  believe  the  fellow  ate 
his  breakfast  before  he  put  his  nose 
out  of  doors— and  I  had  attended 
to  all  the  worst  cases  before  he 
came — but  when  he  did  come  at 
last,  what  do  you  think  he  saidf 

Adrian,  roused  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent train  of  thought,  had  allowed 
the  stream  of  his  companion's  dis- 
course to  mingle  unheeded  with 
the  rushing  and  mnding  of  the 
train,  and  now  looked  up,  puzzled 
at  being  appealed  to. 

'  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 

did  nut  quite  understand ' 

^I  dare  say  not,  sir,'  flared  up 
his  companion,  rudely  shaken  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  met  with  an 
attentive  and  interested  listener. 
*  Very  probably  you  did  not.     I 


have  been  supplying  you  with  facts, 
but  Providence  only  can  endow 
you  with  comprehension.'  With 
this  Johnsonian  thunderbolt,  the 
stranger  subsided,  with  an  angiv 
snort,  into  his  own  comer,  and  left 
Adrian,  alike  unconscious  of  his 
transgression  and  its  chastisement, 
to  pursue  his  own  sad  thoughts. 

pay  had  fully  dawned  when  the 
train  stopped  at  the  Hathington 
station,  to  which  Adrian  was  bound, 
and  which  prov^  to  be  also  the 
destination  of  his  irritable  fellow- 
traveller. 

As  the  latter  drew  a  portmanteau 
from  under  the  seat.  Adrian's  eye 
caught  the  name  oi  Pigott,  and 
remembering  that  Rachel  had  so 
called  the  physician  who  was  at- 
tending Lilian,  he  became  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  avoid  his  late 
companion,  and  waited  till  he  had 
bestowed  himself  and  portmanteau 
in  a  gig,  and  started  on  his  home- 
ward way,  before  he  ventured  to 
inquire  his  own  road  to  Drumlie- 
dale. 

A  drive  of  five  miles  over  a 
rough  cross-road  broi^ht  him  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  Drumlieston 
at  the  mouth  of  the  glen  he  sought. 
He  engaged  the  only  two  spare 
rooms  of  which  the  inn  could  boast : 
and  having  recourse  to  his  old 
stratagem,  unpacked  his  sketchin«^ 
materials,  and  carelessly  inquired 
of  the  landlord  what  points  of  in- 
terest the  neighbourhood  offered  to 
an  artist. 

The  landlord  of  the  White  Hart. 
Drumlieston,  had  peculiar  ana 
rather  limited  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

'  Many  folks,'  he  said,  'ladies  as 
well  as  gents,  went  up  Drumlie 
Water  with  their  pictur'  books  and 
took  off  rocks  and  trees  and  such 
like  ;  but  for  his  part,  when  there 
were  real  rocks  and  trees  enough 
and  to  spare,  he  could  see  little 
good  in  tnem  kind  o'  picturs;  and 
as  for  a  house,  or  anything  sensible- 
like  o'  that  kind — ^though  he  said 
it  as  should  not — ^there  was  nothing 
to  come  up  to  the  White  Hart 
between  Hathington  and  Carlisle,* 

As  the  architecture  of  the  White 
j|Rrt  was  of  that  style  whose  idea 
must    have    been    bom    in  the 
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builder^s  mind  by  the  stcadfiist 
cuiiteniplatioii  of  a  cat's  face — the 
windows  representing  the  eyes,  the 
door  taking  up  the  position  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  chimney  at  each  end 
of  the  roof  occui>ying  tlie  place  of 
ears,  it  couhl  not,  artistically  speak- 
ing, be  regarded  as  *an  availa))le 
passage/  So  Adrian  contiuered 
the  remignance  he  felt  at  naming 
directly  the  object  of  his  search, 
and  suggested  that  he  had  heara 
of  an  old  place  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood  called,  he  believed, 
Darcy  Tower. 

*  Darcy  Tower  T  exclaimed  the 
landlord,  *a  i)oor  tumble-down, 
ramshackle  old  rat-trap  as  ever  you 
saw,  sir,  and  in  a  disgraceful  state. 
The  master  never  comes  a-nigh  it 
from  year's  end  to  yeai's  enil  •  and 
him  that  rents  the  farm — jiark 
(jresley — knows  how  many  pence 
go  to  a  shilling  far  too  well  to  lay 
out  any  money  on  repairs  whicliho 
is  not  ImiuikI  to  ntake.  You  sec,  he 
have  got  a  long  lease  of  it,  sir  ;  and 
the  land  why  the  land  is  in  that 
state  that  it's  my  belief  ^lark 
would  make  a  better  thing  of  the 
farm  by  selling  the  rushes  for  mats 
and  chair-bottoms,  and  such  like, 
than  by  pretending  to  grow  Chris- 
tiaii  cnms.' 

To  wliat  branch  of  agriculture 
the  landlord  alluded,  A< Irian  did 
not  inquire,  but  begged  to  l>e  told 
the  way  to  J  )arcy  Tower.  A  path 
winding  up  into  the  nitHirland,  n(»w 
glowing  with  the  rich  jnirple  of 
blossoming  heather,  wiis  jxiinted 
out  to  him  :  and  scarcely  listening 
to  the  lamllord's  directions,  he  set 
otV,  trusting  to  the  instinct  which 
ha«l  once  before  led  him  to  Lilian, 
to  be  his  guide  now,  under  circum- 
stances ii(»w  widely  ditl'erent ! 

The  nittorland  lay  basking  in  the 
golden  glow  «>f  an  August  sun  ; 
the  rirh  iierfumenf  blodiiiinggor.ie 
ainl  heather  iilled  the  air,  and  the 
indescribable  nninnurs  of  insect 
life  and  gent ly-ru>tling  gniss,  ha<l 
a  soothing  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Adrian,  tiiough  he  nntire<l  none  of 
the  wild  Ih'auty  tiiat  snrronnile<l 
his  path.  As  he  pnrsue<l  the  track 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  came  upnu 
a  ni';ilected-liHikinfc;  ero-is-roa'l,  bf- 
yond  wliicii  the  heather  gave  place 


to  some  iuefTectiial  attempt  at  cnl- 
tivatiou.  Bleak-liKikiiig  fivlis 
fenced  with  ruinous  dyke.s  of  Iinjbc 
stones,  and  full  of  thistles  aud  rag- 
weed, seemed  to  indicate  thu  farm 
described  by  the  innkeeper. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  ri^ht, 
Adrian  came  sudileiily  u}>>n  a 
cottage  so  surrouudeil  t)y  thickly- 
planted,  straggling  tree.s  guiltlca* 
of  any  knowleilge  of  the  axe  or 
pruning-hook,  that  it  was  uuiy  Ijy 
stumbling  over  a  half-nak«.Hl  child, 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  mad, 
that  lie  became  aware  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  human  habitatina. 

The  little  savjige,  half  AU^gry  ami 
half  frightened  at  the  unwuntcd 
apparition  that  disturl»ed  hii 
slumliers,  refiucd  to  answer  any 
questions ;  but  yiehliug  ^l  the 
potent  iiiHueiice  of  sixpence.  iKjinted 
with  a  very  dirty  finger  to  another 
ro;ul,  overgrown  with  weeds  auii 
rushes,  and  winding  in  among  the 
dank  half-deail  plantation. 

Adrian  1  allowed  the  mute  direc- 
tion, and  soon  found  liiinself  at  one 
end  of  along  marshy  field,  boraend 
on  each  side  with  straggling  tree^ 
which,  in  their  anxiety  to  esicape 
from  tile  bleak  north  wiud  to  which 
they  had  been  exiN)sed  iluriiig  the 
greater  (Kirt  of  their  nei;lectcd 
existence,  KH>ked  as  if  they  had 
almttst  twisteil  thcinstdveA  out  of 
the  gnmnd.  Here  and  there  one 
had  succeedeil  in  escaping  frum  a 
life  which  was  only  a  liugering 
ileath,  and  lay,  a  shajielnta  and 
moss- 1*0 vered  mass,  un  thv  niahy 
sward.  The  ro^id,  such  an  it  wa«« 
ended  here ;  and  only  a  deviuoi 
cart-track  luarkiil  the  way  to  a 
dwelling  of  considerable  size,  which 
tilled  hi  the  ku-kgronml  of  this 
dreaiy  picture,  and  li>4»ki'«l  as  lur- 
lorn  and  dismal  as  the  rest. 

This  wjis  Darcy  Tower,  when 
Lilian  DeiilM»rough  w;is  wearing 
away  her  life  in  cheerless  captivity. 
Adrian  made  his  way  through  wci« 
tangled  grass  and  over  niarahT 
gruund,  where  his  fett  a:ink  at 
every  step,  to  the  dinir  «if  the 
ImUNe. 

It  ttot id  1  tartly  open, and  pnippcd 
up,  for  lack  of  one  of  tiie  hiiim^ 
with  a  cracked  niilk-]«an.  The 
To'ii  ww.'i  gieeii  with  lichviis^  the 
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windows  broken  in  many  places, 
and  from  one  of  them  protruded  a 
long  pole,  bearing  some  of  Mark 
Gresley's  inner  garments  to  dry  in 
the  soft  summer  air.  This  was  the 
only  sign  of  human  occupation  to 
be  seen  ;  and  after  knocking  and 
calling  for  some  time  in  vain, 
Adrian  L'Estrange  turned  to  a 
small  door  in  a  side- wall,  and  en- 
deavoured to  gain  admittance 
there. 

Though  bolted  and  nailed  up, 
the  door  was  in  such  a  state  of 
decay  tliat  it  yielded  at  once  to  a 
vigorous  push  ;  and  Adrian  found 
himself  at  one  end  of  a  low  vaulted 
passage,  beyond  which  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  on  the  boughs  of 
a  flowering  lime-tree. 

The  change  of  scene  on  emerging 
from  this  dark  passage  was  a  very 
refreshing  one.  A  small  paved 
terrace  extended  for  about  fifty 
feet  between  two  projecting  towers, 
one  small  and  round,  and  the  other 
a  square,  massive,  loop-holed  build- 
ing of  some  architectural  preten- 
sions, built  by  a  Border  baron  of 
tlie  time  of  Henry  VII.  This  was 
Darcy  Tower  2xir  excellence;  the 
rest  of  the  building  being  in  a 
totally  different  style  and  of  later 
dates.  Along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  terrace  connecting  the  two 
towers,  a  crenelated  wall,  falling, 
like  everything  else  about  the 
place,  into  unheeded  decay,  over- 
iiung  a  wild  and  picturesque  ravine. 
Masses  pf  grey  rock,  clothed  here 
and  there  with  ivy  and  trailing 
plants,  rose  from  a  wooded  bank 
so  abruptly  that,  standing  on  the 
terrace  above  them,  you  looked 
down  upon  the  very  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  could,  if  so  mmded,  be- 
a)me  acquainted  with  the  private 
domestic  affairs  of  a  colony  of 
rooks  which  inhabited  their  top- 
most branches.  Far  below,  a  rip- 
pling murmur  told  of  the  imseen 
course  of  the  Drumlie  Water  over 
its  rocky  bed;  and  lighted  by  the 
slanting  beams  of  an  August  even- 
ing sun,  the  whole  scene  was  full 
of  quaint  and  attractive  beauty. 
One  glance  enabled  Adrian 
L'Estrangc  to  take  in  these  details; 
at  the  next,  his  heart  gave  a  bound, 
or,  seated  in  the  far  comer  of  the 


terrace,  near  the  ruined  wall,  was 
a  slight  attenuated  figure  which 
riveted  his  eyes  and  thoughts  at 
once. 

She  was  dressed  in  pale  grey, 
with  a  broad-leaved  straw  hat 
which  shaded  the  upper  part  of 
her  face,  as  she  sat  with  her  head 
bent  downwards,  and  her  hands 
crossed  listlessly  in  her  lap.  A 
black  silk  scarf  had  fallen  from 
her  shoulders,  and  her  fragile 
bending  figure  had  about  it  an  ex- 
pression of- weariness  and  melan- 
choly which  thrilled  to  the  heart 
of  him  who  gazed  on  her,  himself 
unseen. 

Adrian's  heart  throbbed  wildly. 
Would  she  recognise  him?  how 
far  had  the  mind  shared  in  the 
ruin  of  that  poor  faded  form,  so 
unlike  the  glowing  youthful  beauty 
of  his  early  love  1  He  leant  against 
the  arched  doorway,  to  recover  Ids 
self-possession  and  decide  on  the 
best  method  of  making  his  presence 
known  without  alarming  ner.  In 
a  few  moments,  the  sense  of  being 
no  longer  alone  roused  her  from 
her  sad  musings.  JShe  started  up 
and  came  towards  him,  at  first 
with  a  look  of  wild,  unrecognising 
terror  ;  but  instantly  light  flashed 
into  her  eyes,  and  colour  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  was  in  his  arms, 
sobbing  and  smiling  all  at  once, 
and  murmuring  soft  words  of  love 
and  welcome.  Adrian  could  not 
speak,  but  while  he  covered  her 
cheeks  and  lips  with  kisses,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder 
and  nestled  to  him  like  a  child, 
whispering  with  a  sigh  of  ineffable 
happmess, '  at  last !  at  last !' 

Presently  Adrian  led  her  ten- 
derly to  the  seat  she  had  quitted, 
and  for  some  time  they  sat  there 
together,  exchanging  only  a  loving 
word  or  a  silent  kiss.  Both  had 
reached  the  goal  of  their  lives — 
there  seemed  nothing  beyond.  Yet 
it  was  scarcely  as  lovers  that  they 
met.  His  feelings  towards  her, 
from  the  moment  when  he  first 
saw  her  sitting  pale  and  silent  by 
her  prison-wall,  were  of  the  purest 
tenaerness.  no  trace  of  passion 
lingered  tnere;  an  infinite  loving 
pity  had  usurped  its  place.  But 
one  thought  filled  his  mind  regard- 
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ing  her— to  free  this  Ppor  yonng 
creature,  so  heavily  amicted,  froia 
the  unrighteous  bondage  in  which 
»he  was  held,  and  place  her  in 
safety,  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
persecutor.  If  any  warmer  feelings, 
any  tender  hope  for  tlie  far-distant 
future  la^  deep  in  his  heart,  like 
spring  violets  beneath  the  dead 
leaves  of  autumn,  he  did  not  even 
confess  it  to  himself. 

And  to  Lily  this  reunion  \nis  a 
dream  of  bliss  from  which  she 
asked  only  not  to  be  awakened. 
What  mattered  it  how  he  had  dis- 
covered her,  why  he  was  there? 
To  feel  him  near  her  was  all  she 
asked;  and  every  thought  of  the 
past  and  the  future  alike  yielded 
to  the  unspeakable  bliss  of  uis  pre- 
sence. 

This  could  not  last  very  long. 
Those  fatal  words,  'why'  and 
*how'  will  never  grant  us  more 
than  a  short  respite  from  their 
tyranny.  Man  is  so  constituted 
that  he  cannot  t^ke  eitlier  joy  or 
sorrow  as  they  come  to  him,  but 
must  examine,  and  inquire,  and 
analyse,  and  brush  the  bloom  off 
Ids  happiness  even  before  he  tiistes 
it. 

'  IIow  dill  you  find  me  here,  my 
Adrian  T  Lily  niunnurod.  *  I  de- 
spaired of  ever  seeing  you  agaiiL* 

*Riichel  told  me  where  to  find 
you,  and  I  came.  Oh  Lily,  my 
own  Lily,  why  did  we  ever  iKirt  f 

Suddenly  Lilian  started  away 
from  him,  and  stood  with  dilated 
fyes  and  blanched  cheeks,  gazing 
at  him  wildly.  Then  thrownig  up 
her  amis  with  a  ge.sture  t>f  desi»air, 
she  cried,  *  Oh  my  (Jod,  1  had  for- 
gotten !  it  is  too  late,  t»H»  lat^ !' 

She  ilew  to  the  further  end  of 
the  terrace,  and  crouching  thcriMui 
tlie  gn»und,  laid  her  head  against 
tlie  wall,  and  faintly  moaning,  re- 
])eated  over  and  over  again  tlic 
wi»r(ls,  *too  latel' 

Adrian  bent  over  her  in  dread. 
There  was  a  hM>k  on  her  fare,  an 
expression  in  the  attitude  in  whieh 
Fhe  lay,  like  a  frightened  animal, 
whieh  smote  his  heart  with  the 
terrible  recollection  of  all  that 
Itachel  had  told  him  of  her  state, 
lie  trii'd  to  raise  her,  but  tln<ling 
hhe  resisted,  he  knelt  down  beside 


her  and  drew  her  gently  tovudi 
him. 

*Ifc  can  never  be  too  Ute  to  be 
happy,  my  darling,  while  we  live 
and  love  each  oilier.  Now  I  have 
fimnd  you  w«  will  never  part 
again.' 

*  Hush,  hush  ;  you  do  aoft  know 
what  you  are  saying.  There  iea 
barrier  that  must  divide  us  fa 
ever  !  Oh  my  Gk)d,  and  I  love  yw 
so  dearly !' 

A  burst  of  weeping  calmed  ber; 
and  gently  Adrian  let  her  know 
tliat  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  piteous  details  of  her  story, 
and  liad  followed  her  to  Darcy 
Tower  for  the  express  purpmie  of 
devoting  his  life  to  her,  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  a  base  wron^  She 
listened,  soothed  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  happy  to  lay  her  head 
on  his  slioulder,  and  taste,  if  hot 
for  a  moment,  that  unutterable 
blessedness  of  repose  which  ia  in- 
spired by  the  pFesence  of  one 
we  love  entirely.  But  aa  he 
went  on,  a  change  came  orer  her. 
Lower  and  lower  drDoi)ed  ber  head, 
till  her  face  was  hiaden  in  her 
clas])ed  hands ;  and  when  he  c 
to  speak,  and  tried  to  clrav 
towards  him  again,  she  lifted 
sorrowful  eyes  to  his  and 
her  head. 

'No,  Adrian,  no;  I  must  not 
deceive  myself.  I  meant  to  many 
him,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  I 
must  be  liis  wife.' 

He  tried  t4>  interrupt  her,  bnt 
with  re(!ovei*ed  calmnens,  and  n 
kind  of  dignity  in  her  i 
imi>osed  silence  on  him. 

'  I  must  tell  the  truth  as  it  i 
I  w;w  wretchwl,  heart^bmken ;  I 
fancied  you  hiul  deserted  me,  i 
I  cared  only  for  releasing  my 
from  tliat  dreadful  man*a  pu« 
He  swore  to  me,  Adrian,  that  if  I 
wouhl  be  Ills  wife,  my  father 
sliouhl  be  free,  and  I  consented.  If 
he  deceived  me,  his  was  the  a& 
I  jiray  IUh\  to  forgive  me  if  I 
shared  it— but  I  cannot  deny  that 
1  coHSi'iited  to  marry  him,  and  aol 
must  for  ever  be  unwurthv  of  yom, 
(So,  Adrian,  leave  me  while  I  nnw 
strength  to  say  that  tliough  I  wfll 
never  see  that  man  again,  I  cnn 
never,  never  be  youn.* 
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*  No,  darling,'  answered  Adrian  ; 
*  I  will  not  leave  you  yet.  My  ob- 
ject in  seeking  you  is  to  place  you 
beyond  his  reach  ;  so  you  are  quiet 
and  at  peace,  I  care  not  what  be- 
comes of  me.  You  owe  no  wifely 
duty  to  the  man  who  deceived  you 
by  an  unholy  mockery ;  and  if  there 
is  wrong  anywhere,  it  would  be  in 
your  continuing  to  eat  his  bread 
and  live  under  nis  roof,  while  any 
other  shelter  in  the  wide  world  is 
open  to  you.' 

Lilian  raised  her  head  at  these 
words,  and  was  about  to  reply, 
when  a  small  door  in  the  Tower 
opened,  and  Lisette  appeared  with 
a  plate  and  a  glass  oi  milk.  Of 
course  she  screamed  at  the  sight  of 
Adrian  ;  and  endeavouring  to  cross 
herself  in  the  extremity  of  her  sur- 
prise, let  the  glass  fall.  Lilian 
flew  up  to  her  and  put  her  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

'  Hush,  hush !  do  not  let  Mrs. 
Gresley  hear  you  !'  she  said  rapidly, 
in  French.  *  Oh,  Lisette  !  he  is 
here  once  more  :  he  loves  me, — he 
says  I  may  yet  oe  happy !  But  if 
Mrs.  Gresley  knows,  she  will  never 
let  him  come  again. 

*  And  how  was  it  that  he  arrived 
this  time  ?  What  is  this  Monsieur 
L'Etranger,  who  falls  upon  us  from 
the  clouds  after  this  fashion? 
Take  care,  madame ;  he  will  go  off 
again — pouf ! — as  he  did  before  !' 
But  as  she  spoke,  the  dark  expres- 
sive face  of  the  faithful  French- 
woman was  dimpled  all  over  with 
smiles,  and  she  patted  Lilian  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  her  *  poor  dove' 
with  unfeigned  affection. 

Adrian  explained  to  her  how  he 
had  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
Tower ;  and  Lisette,  who  entered 
at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair 
with  all  the  love  of  adventure  and 
intrigue  which  seems  born  in  most 
Frenchwomen,  promised  to  arrange 
cette  bien-/i^ureuse  vieille  ]X)rt€,  so 
tliat  Mrs.  Gresley,  who  appeared 
to  act  as  Lilians  gaoler,  should 
not  discover  that  it  had  been 
enfoncee. 

*  But  now,  cherie,'  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  her  mistress,  *  you  must  take 
your  little  repast.  Here,  Monsieur 
the  apparition !  hold  this  plate 
wliile  I  repair   the  disaster   you 


caused  by  your  unexpected  pre- 
sence.' 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  jug  of  fresh  milk  and  two 
glasses ;  and  seated  together  on  the 
ruined  wall,  Lily  and  Adrian  shared 
the  milk  and  bread  with  a  happy 
security,  a  thoughtlessness  for  tne 
future,  which  made  them  appear 
and  feel  like  two  children.  Lisette 
stood  by,  a  broad  grin  lighting  up 
her  honest  face ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
slight  meal  was  over,  she  seated 
herself  unceremoniously  beside 
them,  and  smoothing  ner  apron 
over  her  knees  with  her  spread 
hands,  said — 

'  Maintenant  nous  allons  tenirun 
conseil  de  guerre,  et  faire  notre 
petit  plan  de  campagne.' 

Her  quiet  assumption  of  the  fact 
that  Adrian  had  come  to  take  away 
Lily,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence Lily  was  to  go,  and  she, 
Lisette,  with  her,  did  more  towards 
encouraging  the  poor  girl,  and 
leading  her  to  forget  the  obstacles 
that  lay  in  her  path,  than  all 
Adrian's  persuasions  haa  been  able 
to  effect.  The  Frenchwoman's 
energy  and  decision  even  affected 
Adrian  himself.  He  had  ob^ed 
the  blind  impulse  which  urged  him 
towards  Lilian  without  any  clear 
notion  of  what  was  to  follow ;  and 
even  now,  he  was  far  from  having 
decided  on  any  course  of  action. 
To  place  Lily  at  liberty,  to  be  able 
to  watch  over  her  life  and  guard 
her  from  her  persecutor,  was  a 
vision  that  floated  before  liis  eyes, 
to  be  realized  somehow  and  some- 
where, he  knew  not  yet  by  what 
means.  Always  impressionable, 
easily  acted  upon  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances, the  quick  decision  of 
Lisette  infected  him  at  once,  and 
he  entered  into  all  the  plans  she 
rapidly  formed  for  his  repeating 
his  visits  at  the  Tower,  until  mat- 
ters could  be  safely  arranged  for 
the  flight  of  Lilian.  She  showed 
him  a  pathway  in  the  apparently 
inaccessible  rock  below  the  terrace, 
leading  down  the  giddy  face  of  the 

Erecipice  to  the  bank  of  the  stream 
elow^  and  proposed  that  a  hand- 
kerchief, waving  from  a  certain 
window  of  the  Tower,  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  should  be  a 
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signal  to  let  him  know  he  could 
come  without  fear  of  being  sur- 
prised. 

Lily's  face  brightened  as  she  sat 
between  Adrian  and  her  faithful 
friend,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
othev,  till  it  bore  almost  its  former 
l(»ok  of  sweet  child-like  beauty; 
but  when  Lisette  declared  that 
Monsieur  L'Etninger  must  be  gone, 
for  the  work-people  would  soon  be 
returning  from  tlie  hfirvest  field, 
she  clung  to  him  with  a  wild 
energy  which  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  fearful  malady  of  which  lUchel 
had  warned  him  that  she  was  the 
victim.  A  dread  of  coming  evil — 
a  ])rescntiment  that  the  affair  in 
which  he  was  engaged  could  never 


be  brought  to  a  happy  iasae — fdl 
like  ice  on  his  heart  Bat  vbo 
could  have  resisted  the  lovinff  ca- 
resses, the  pleading  looks  of  the 
beloved  being  who  clung  to  him  ac 
to  her  all  of  good  and  happineda  oo 
earth  ] 

Adrian  put  from  him  all  thouriit, 
save  tliat  she  loved  him,  and  that 
he  could  make  her  liaiipy.  He 
promised  to  return  on  tne  follow- 
ing day ;  and  for  that  and  some 
few  days  to  come  the  little  lonelj 
terrace  became  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Lilian,  an  abo<le  of  i)erfect  hap- 

{)iness — the  {MiradiKe  of  two  blindly- 
oving  hearts,  who  asked  nothing 
of  the  world  but  to  be  allowed  to 
beat  together. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

LILIAN. 

Not  long,  not  loni; !    The  spirit-wasting  fever 
Of  this  Btrauge  life  shall  quit  each  throbbing  Tein  ; 
And  this  wild  puUe  flow  placidly  for  ever, 
And  endless  peace  reliere  the  bamiug  brain. 

Dk.  H.  Bovab. 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
U])on  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. — SnAurxAmi. 


TTIEllE  they  sat,  in  the  rich 
golden  afler-gh)W  of  sunset,  on 
the  day  tliat  was  to  have  been  the 
marriage-day  of  Adrian  and  Cathe- 
rine Vernon.  In  spite  of  the  blind 
infatuatic»n  that  possessed  him. 
this  thought,  like  a  haunting  wail 
of  melanclioly  nmsic,  possessed  his 
S4)ul,  and  nuule  him  restless  and 
dissatisfied  with  himself;  but  the 
only  outward  result  of  this  state  of 
mind  was  an  increased  earnestness 
in  his  detennination  to  escape  at 
once  with  Lilian  from  all  that  re- 
minded him  of  the  luist,  and  to 
build  uiM»n  its  ruins,  like  the  Ita- 
lians on  those  (»f  Ilereulaneuni,* 
the  frail  fabric  of  an  earthly  bliss 
which,  even  while  it  tillwl  his  being, 
he  felt  must  be  ius  evanescent  as  it 
was  lovely. 

But  meanwhile  his  coming',  and 
the  rei»ose  «»f  s(»ul  which  he  had 
brought  her,  hail  oi)enited  like  a 
charm  on  the  shaken  spirit  of 
Lilian.  She  becanie,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  renovated  life,  all 


and  more  tlian  he  had  ever  known 
her :  and  day  by  day  she  grew  to 
his  heart  witli  an  intensity  of  Iotv 
and  devotion  as  great  aa  hia  for 
her. 

iSo  they  sat  together  on  thia 
Au^st  evening ;  or  rather,  LiiiaB 
occupied  her  usual  iilace  on  tlia 
ruined  wall,  while  Adrian,  seated  a 
little  Ih'Iow  her,  leaned  his  head 
against  her  arm,  and  loqked  i^ 
into  the  sweet  tender  eyea  thai 
were  l>ent  downwards  to  him, 
brimming  over  with  luve  and  hap- 
junoRs. 

Su<lden1y,  so  gazing,  he  aaw  a 
fearful  change  come  over  her. 
Kvery  vesli;:e  of  colour  left  her 
face,  her  eyes  dilatetl;  and  her 
whole  ff)rm  seemed  to  shrink  aad 
cnlhi])se  into  a  cnmching  attitude 
of  abject  tern)r.  At  the  sauie  nio> 
ment  a  shadi»w  fell  on  the  giuund 
before  them ;  and  KNikiug  nm 
Adrian  L'Mstrange  saw  |)arcy 
Pierrepont. 

Thvre  w.is  a  monicntaiy  ailenet 
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as  the  two  men  stood  gazing  into 
each  other  s  faces.  Darcv  fierre- 
])ont  was  the  first  to  speak,  with  a 
alight  tone  of  mockery  in  his  voice 
of  studied  cahnness. 

*  I  am  agreeably  surprised,  Mrs. 
Pierrepont,  to  find  that  you  are 
well  enough  to  receive  your  friends. 
Perhaps  you  will  extend  your  wel- 
come to  your  husband.' 

A  shnll  cry  interrupted  him, 
Lilian  sprang  up,  flushing  all  over 
with  a  crimson  glow,  and  stood 
confronting  her  tormenter. 

'  You  are  not  my  husband !  You 
told  me  so  yourself  I  Thank  God, 
thank  God,  you  have  no  power 
over  me !'  She  shivered  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  wildest  excitement. 

*As  you  please,'  he  answered 
carelessly,  with  a  mocking  smile 
on  his  handsome  evil  countenance. 
'  I  fancied  you  had  a  preference  for 
the  title,  when  we  last  spoke  on  the 
subject.  Permit  me,  then,  to  in- 
quire of  my  mistress  how  lon^  she 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
visitors  in  my  house,' 

*  You  will  drive  her  mad  again,' 
said  Adrian,  hurriedly,  as  he  saw 
the  same  terrible  expression  he  had 
before  noticed,  steal  over  the  un- 
happy girl's  countenance,  *I  am 
ready  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  all  I  have  done,  when  you  please ; 
but,  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  let  us 
discuss  *  these  things  in  her  pre- 
sence.' 

*  It  was  you  who  sought  her  pre- 
sence first,  I  believe,'  the  other 
answered,  with  imperturbable  calm. 
*If  you  remember,  I  had  every 
reason  to  expect  to  meet  you  in  ai 
different  place  to-day :  but  though 
it  has  suited  you  to  torget  that  at 
this  time  you  ought  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  my  niece,  I,  as  her 
uncle  and  guardian,  may  be  allowed 
to  remember  the  lact,  and  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  your  presence 
here.' 

*  For  God's  sake,  let  us  talk  else- 
where!' exclaimed  Adrian,  But 
Lily  had  caught  the  words,  and 
now  came  up  to  him  very  quietly, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Adrian !  he  said  that  once  be- 
fore, you  know ;  and  though  it  was 
false,  it  nearly  drove  me  mad. 
Now  he  says  it  again,  it  sounds  so 
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like  truth  that  I  do  not  think  I 
can  bear  it.  Tell  him  it  is  a  wicked 
lie,  as  all  the  rest  was.  And  oh. 
do  make  him  go  awav !  My  head 
bums  when  I  look  at  nim.' 
'I  am  sorry  to  produce  so  ua- 

geasant  an  effect/  said  Darcy 
lerrepont,  with  difficulty  restrain- 
ing his  passion ;  *  but  at  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  think  I  can  go,  even 
at  Mr,  L*Estrange's  biddinR.  Yon 
had  better  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  Lilian,  since  it  no  longer  suits 
you  to  feign  madness.  My  state- 
ment will  be  short,  and  easuy  com- 
prehended, and  you  can  appeal  to 
your  friend  to  confirm  its  accu- 
racy  * 

'  Have  yon  the  heart  of  a  man  f 
cried  Adrian,  as  Lily  cowered  and 
clung  to  him,  trembling.  *I  will 
answer  you  when  and  where  vou 
^ease,  so  that  it  is  not  before  her. 
You  will  kill  her  on  the  spot' 

^  Permit  me  to  be  the  judge  of 
mv  own  actions,'  answered  the 
other,  with  forced  and  sarcastie 
coolness.  'When  I  wish  for  a 
lesson,  either  in  manners  or  morals, 
I  shall  scarcely  choose  you  for  my 
master,  I  think  you  had  better 
make  up  your  mind  to  listen  to  thd 
truth,  Lilian — a  second  mi8t»ake 
might  be  rather  awkward.  But  i( 
when  you  have  heard  all,  yon  prefer 
this  gentleman's  protection  to  mine, 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  make  your 
choice.' 

'What  is  it^-what  does  he 
mean?  Oh,  Adrian,  tell  me,  I  am 
so  frightened  !*  Lily  shivered. 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Lilian,  my  Lily, 
whom  I  love  better  than  lite,'  saia 
Adrian,  very  pale,  but  speaking 
quietly,  in  hopes  of  calming  herl^ 
tne  tones  of  his  voice.  '  Deceived 
by  him,  unable  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  you,  thinking  you 
dead  or  lost  to  me  for  ever,  1  suf- 
fered myself  for  a  while,  not  to 
forget  you,  my  own— I  have  never 
done  that — ^but  to  try  to  believe 
that  I  might  find  peace  with  an- 
other. Tne  first  sound  of  your 
name,  uttered  by  Radiel,  convinced 
me  not  only  that  this  would  be 
impossible,  but  that  I  should  not 
be  acting  faii'lv  and  loyally  by 
either  of  you,  if  I  did  not  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  oon- 
30 
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science.  I  took  counsel  of  both, 
my  Lily,  and  here  I  am.' 

*  Scarcely  a  fair  statement  uf  the 
facts,'  said  Darcy  Pierrepont, 
*  though  I  must  allow  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  one.  Now  hear  my 
version  of  the  case.  This  gentle- 
man, Lilian,  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  to  marry  my  niece, 
Catherine  Vemon.  All  the  ar- 
rangements were  concluded;  the 
weclding  was  to  have  taken  pLice 
to-day,  when,  owing  to  y<mr  sister's 
infernal  folly,  he  discovered  your 

§lace  of  abode,  and  came  here, 
eserting  and  insulting  a  lady 
whose  nearest  relation  I  am,  and 
doing  me  the  honour  to  steal  into 
my  house  and  carry  on  clandestine 

interview\s  with .    Since  you 

seem  ])articular  as  to  terms,  you 
may  fill  up  the  blank  with  any- 
thing you  i>lease.'  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  h>oked  at  liis 
victim  with  an  evil  smile  of  tri- 
um])h.  But  Lilian  seemed  to  heed 
him  little ;  all  her  thoughts  were 
centre<l  in  Adrian. 

*  Adrian,  Adrian,  is  this  true? 
Did  she  love  you,  and  liave  you 
made  lier  miserable  tooT 

*God  help  me!'  exclaimed 
A<lrian.  *  J  scarcely  know  what  1 
liavc  done.  I  thought  only  of  you, 
my  Lily,  my  first  love.' 

'But  it  is  true,'  reiterated  Lilian, 
drawing  away  from  the  arm  he 
had  thrown  round  her.  'She  h»ved 
you  ;  you  were  going  to  marry  her 
— this  ]iuro  hajjny  creature  an«l 
you  h'ft  lior.  On,  false  and  cruel 
to  both  as  you  are,  g«),  and  let  me 
never  see  you  again! 

'Lily,  Lily,  have  mercy  on  me  I' 
implore<l  Adrian. 

But  she  turned  frimi  him,  and 
slowly  walked  away  a  few  .^teps, 
the  very  intensity  of  her  sutlering 
lending  her  an  a])pareiit  e.ihnness. 
l>arey  Pierreinint  eanic  between 
them. 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  yn\\  take  so 
Ben>iKle  a  view  of  tlio  i"\<*\,  l.iliiin, 
and  that  I  ran  agree  with  yii  in 
reiiUe.Ntiiig  tliis  genlKliiaii  to  have 
us. 

As  he  s]»r»ke,  he  dnw  niar  tn 
Lilian,  \\lio  was  staiulini:,  with 
<l:-«MipiiiL;  lirad  and  '-I.t^peil  hands, 
in  an  atlilulei»f  In -p.  Ur>^  fullering. 


His  approach  roused  her  afresh; 
and  as  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
hand  on  her  ann^  she  started  away 
from  him.  Adrian  saw  the  same 
wild,  desperate  cliange  na«s  uvcr 
her  features  that  he  had  noticed 
more  than  once  bef«»re,  and  nn 
towards  her.  Suddenly  she  threw 
her  hands  u])  with  a  frantic  gesture, 
and  uttering  a  scream  that  mug  in 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  those  that 
heard  it  long  after  the  brief  scene 
was  over,  she  darted  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  terrace,  sprang  un  the 
ruined  wall,  auid  stood  on  the  very 
parapet.  Tlie  stones  were  loocae 
and  crumbling,  and  even  her  slight 
weight  might  easily  displace  them; 
and  beneatli,  tlie  rock  went  sheer 
down  some  fifty  feet  or  more  before 
it  w:is  hidden  by  the  tops  of  the 
trees  which  j^rew  aiuug  tiie  banks 
of  Drumlie  \\  ater. 

Adrian  saw  tlie  imminence  of  her 
peril,  and  knew  that  any  at  tempi 
to  go  near  her  wimld  «mly  increase 
it.  He  cuinmanded  his  voice  to  a 
clear  steady  tone,  and  said, 

'Lily,  come  to  me.  You  need 
not  fear  ;  wliatever  hup|»ens,  I  will 
tiike  ciire  of  you.' 

She  looked  at  him,  and  a  softer, 
more  human  expression  stole  over 
her  countenance.  Alreaily  one  fool 
was  on  a  lower  part  4»f  the  waU, 
and  she  was  abN»ut  to  descend, 
when  ]>are3'  rierre|N>nt.  mia*takii|g 
Adrian's  motive,  ami  lieeiilpsa  ol 
her  danger,  eame  hastily  between 
them,  and  siud,  shari>ly, 

'You  will  do  no  such  thin^ 
Lilian,  let  us  have  an  end  uf  this 
folly  ;  come  d«»wn  at  once.* 

'  1  h  M\X  eume  near  nie ;  dou*t  Vmth 
me.  I  ^%ill  die  stMiner  than  bt 
t«>uc}ied  by  you,'  she  screamed, 
siiri liking  yet  nearer  to  the 
'jieriliMis  verge.' 

A  bitter,  fea rf ul  oat h  escaped 
the  lips  oi  Harey  riurrejNint,  and 
he  took  two  iir  three  hststy  .strides 
towanlri  the  >pot  where  Lilian 
stnud.  As  >hi-  >aw  liim  Ciiniiiig, 
sue  stri»\e  in  her  Mind  fretixieJ 
t*  rrur  in  ^vl  .'.ill  farther  fn-ni  iiim 
^\!thiini  n;.»vin.'-'  lur  eyes  fr'»m  the 
i.'.j.ct  lit'  her  in«;iiic  ilrcul.  The 
i^niiiMinu'  wall  ;;.ive  «:ty  lu-iu-ath 
hi  r  t'ltt  ;  >hi-  tfti^red,  and  t4«icw 
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*  Help,  Adrian  !  help,  help !' 

There  was  a  rush  of  falling 
stones  and  a  cloud  of  dust.  A  long, 
shrill,  ringing  shriek,  and  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  body  crashing  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees  below. 
Then  all  was  stilL 

The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment  aghast.  Then 
Adrian,  with  a  cry  of  despair, 
sprang  over  the  ruined  wall,  ana 
msappeared  also. 

At  this  moment  Lisette,  who 
had  been  detained  by  Mrs.  Gresley 
on  some  pretext,  and  knew  nothing 
of  Darcy  Pierrepont's  arrival,  came 
flying  towards  them.  Lilian's 
shriek  had  reached  her  ears,  and 
she  rushed  to  the  help  of  one  who 
would  never  need  numan  help 
again. 

'  Oh,  my  God !  Monsieur  Pierre- 
pont  here.  Oh,  holy  Virgin  !  where 
IS  my  dear  mistress  V 

He  clutched  her  by  the  arm,  and 
pointed. 

'He  is  gone  down  there  after 
her.* 

Something  like  the  truth  burst 
upon  the  faithful  girl's  mind,  and 
she  hUed  the  air  with  cries  and 
lamentations.  People  came  crowd- 
ing in  from  the  farm,  and  a  scene 
of  confusion  followed. 

In  the  midst  of  it,  while  some 
were  running  hither  and  thither 
without  aim,  and  others  trying  in 
vain  to  discover  from  Lisette's 
broken  cries  what  had  happened, 
a  groan  escaped  from  Darcy  Pierre- 
l)ont,  who  had  remained  gloomilv 
gazing  down  the  precipice.  All 
rushed  to  the  wall,  and  the  figure 


of  Adrian  L'Estrange  was  seen 
emerging  from  the  trees,  and  bear- 
ing someHhing  in  his  arms,  with 
superhuman  exertion,  up  that 
perilous  path  in  the  face  of  the 
cHfl; 

It  lay  soft  and  unresisting,  droop- 
ing down  over  his  arm  with  a 
piteous  helplessness.  No  need  to 
guard  those  crushed  limbs  from  the 
sharp  projections  of  the  rocks  :  yet 
he  did  so  tenderly,  as  thougn  he 
were  carrying  a  sleeping  child. 
Once  when  her  foot  caught  in  a 
trailing  briar,  he  stopped  and  dis- 
entangled it  gently,  as  if  the  thorns 
could  have  hurt  her. 

Ail  made  way  for  him  in  awe- 
struck silence  as  he  gained  the 
terrace,  bearing  his  sad  burden. 
All,  even  those  rough,  uncouth 
men,  felt  instinctively  that  no  arm 
save  his  should  touch  those  poor 
remains.  Alow  sound  of  pitying 
murmurs  accompanied  him  across 
the  little  court ;  and  silently,  but 
for  her  tears  and  broken  prayers, 
the  faithful  Lisette  led  the  way  up 
the  Tower  stairs  to  her  mistress  s 
room.  Adrian  followed,  and  laid 
the  corpse  on  the  bed. 

Then  Lisette  sobbed  out,  with  a 
bitter,  shuddering  cry — 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  que  c'est  affreux  I 
Qu'elle  est  bris^e,  pauvre  ange !' 

Adrian  staggered  back  against 
the  wall,  and  clutched  wildly  at 
his  throat,  as  if  he  were  suffocated. 
Blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  he  fell  down  beside 
the  corpse  of  Lily,  apparently  as 
lifeless  as  the  shatterea  form  that 
had  been  so  dear  to  him. 
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FEMALE  CHARITY— LAY  AND  MONASTia 
By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


WHATEVER  else  may  be  doubt- 
''*  ful  respecting  woinan's  *  gene- 
ral worth  and  particular  mis- 
sionarincKS,'  it  is  pretty  well  con- 
ceded that  she  is  hi  her  ri^lit 
place  teaching  the  ytmng,  reclaim- 
ing tlie  sinful,  relievhig  the  iH)or, 
and  nursing  the  sick.  Her  jjursuit 
of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  in 
literature,  science,  and  art  may  be 
(however  unjustly)  derided  as  a 
failure  or  denounced  jw  an  invasion 
of  fields  which  she  can  never 
adequately  cultivate ;  but  her  pur- 
suit of  the  Good,  her  efforts  to 
ameliorate  and  brighten  human 
life,  have  never  been  repudiated, 
and  are  thvily  more  wannly  re- 
cognised. Also,  on  the  ])art  of 
women  themselves,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  nine  out  of  ten  to  cho«>so 
one  or  other  lino  of  benevulent 
action  rather  than  any  path  of 
science,  art,  or  learning.  They 
love  the  beautiful,  they  distantly 
reverence  the  tnie  ;  but  a  class  of 
little  children  is  better  to  them 
than  a  pictiire,  and  the  recovery  of 
a  sick  patient  more  interesting 
than  the  solution  of  a  i)robk>m. 
Of  the  three  great  e«|ual  revrla- 
ti<ms  of  the  Infinite  One,  the  (Joo<l 
is  open  to  all  women  at  all  times, 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful  only 
exceptionally  and  by  special  grace. 
Of  this  pursuit,  then,  of  the  (inod 
— or  in  other  words,  of  woman's 
philanthropy  genrrally  we  jmr- 
jiose  to  write  a  few  i»ages,  jind 
notably  <»f  the  i)rospi'rts  nf  such 
Work  in  England  at  this  tinu*. 

In  a  prc('e«ling  article  {^FriMrs 
Mfftf>i:lnt,  Novi'mluT,  i86j)  we  en- 
deavoured to  deiiMUistratc  that 
strenuous  efJbrts  ought  to  be  made 
t«»  o]M'ii  wider  and  nmre  ustful 
labours  of  ditferent  kinds  to  y«»ung 
w«)imn,  thenby  reinlering  their 
lives  sorvjeeable  to  the  community 
ami  happy  to  themselves,  ami 
Kaviii;:  them  with  no  other  iimtive 
to  enter  on  mama;:e  than  the  xile 
t»!ie  whieh  nm/Zit  to  decide  them — 
namely,  aire«tiini.  We  pnuii-ded 
brielly  to  nieiititui  the  manner  in 
whieh    sueh   Urseful    labour.-*   were 


now  being  opened  to  the  humbler 
cliisses  by  the  Society  for  the  Em- 

{>loynient  of  Women,  the  Victoria 
'ress,  Emigration  S<xnety,  and 
other  undertakings;  and  we  then 
at  ;jre«iter  length  examined  the 
prosjKJCts  of  the  higher  clam  of 
women  imrsuing,  freely  and  with 
all  needfiil  in.struction,  the  Beauti- 
ful in  all  the  forms  of  art,  and 
the  True  in  the  paths  of  science 
(es])ccially  of  medical  science}  and 
of  literature.  The  larger  sulnect 
of  their  pursuit  of  the  fftxxf  in 
l>hilanthropy  claimed  full  treat- 
ment by  itself,  and  to  this  the 
l)resent  pa^xT  will  be  devoted. 
aS'o  large,  indeed,  is  this  theme,  that 
we  can  do  little  more  than  indicate 
its  general  bearings,  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  character  of  that  im- 
portant movement  which  pn>mises 
shortly  to  revolutionize  the  charity 
of  Kngland-  namely,  the  intro- 
duction of  sisterhoods  or  deacon- 
esses as  recognised  branches  of  the 
national  church. 

That  Divine  law  which  fi»r  ever 
evolves  good  out  of  evil. and  makea 
the  goo4l  durable  ana  the  eTil 
evanescent,  lias  never  perhai)s  met 
a  more  remarkable  realization  than 
in  the  history  of  the  Crimean  War 
and  its  results  in  Russia  and 
Kngland.  Of  that  terrible  stm^le 
which  once  tilled  all  our  thoughts 
and  covered  our  land  with  mourn- 
ing, what  now  remains  I  Some 
doubtful  ])olitica!  results,  a  few 
headst  »neH  ;:ni\\ing  nios8y  already 
on(\ithcart^  Hill,  and  s«iiiie  tender 
memories  in  silent  hearts.  The 
World's  interest  has  itasMsl  ti>  other 
struggles  and  other  climes,  and  the 
names  of  the  Crimean  martjni, 
oiK-e  in  all  meirs  mouths,  are 
aliii't^t  for;:iitten  for  those  of  the 
heroes  of  India  and  nf  Italy.  Bui 
one  result  h'tA  .surviveil,  and  is 
<iaily  gaining  wider  siguiticance. 
ThoM*  sani'iiinary  battles.  thi>sc  far 
more  terrible  misinatuiged  lazar 
houses  and  tran^imrtN  for  the 
wnuiided  and  plagui'-strii-ken,were 
the  nri;:iM  of  a  movement  wliikse 
limit  it  is  hard  to  calculate.    The 
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hospital  of  Scutari  was  the  cradle 
of  a  new  -life  for  the  women  of 
England,  and  (marvellous  to  relate) 
the  hospital  of  Sebastopol  served 
the  same  noble  purpose  for  the 
women  of  Russia.  In  both  coun- 
tries up  to  that  period  the  adoption 
by  ladies  (not  members  of  Romanist 
or  Greek  orders)  of  any  philan- 
thropic tasks  of  a  public  kind  had 
been  altogether  ezceptionaL  Mrs. 
Fry,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  Miss 
Carpenter  had  carried  on  their 
labours  here,  and  for  all  we  know 
there  were  parallels  for  them  in 
Russia ;  but  till  the  cry  of  agonv 
from  the  Crimea  came  to  call  forth 
Miss  Nightingale's  band  and  their 
sister  nurses  m  the  hostile  camp, 
the  *  public  function  of  woman 
was  still  to  be  sought.  A  thou- 
sand prejudices  did  that  gallant 
little  army  break  down  for  ever. 
A  new  and  noble  lesson  for  aU 
their  sex  did  they  bring  back  from 
that  holy  Eastern  pilmmage — 
that  Woman's  Crusade.  When  the 
Russian  ladies  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  English  to 
London,  they  did  more  than  keep 
up  their  own  devotion  to  the  sick 
and  suffering  and  found  new  in- 
stitutions. They  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  both 
lands  a  thought  which  we  need 
not  fear  will  ever  be  suffered  to 
die  out  again — the  thought  that  it 
is  woman's  province  to  do  good,  to 
devote  herself  (when  no  home  duty 
or  special  gift  call  her  elsewhere) 
to  relieve  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  more  and  not 
lesa  a  woman  to  go  forth  bravely  to 
the  task  undeterred  by  the  cobweb 
conventionalities  of  an  age  which 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  We  are 
persuaded  that  there  is  not  a 
parish  in  broad  England  which 
somehow  has  not  benefited  by  this 
thought;  and  in  Russia  we  have 
been    assured    it    is    the    same. 


of  an  English  squire.  We  know 
of  few  things  in  historv  more 
beautiful  than  this  legacy  of  charity 
left  us  by  miserable  and  sanguinary 
war. 

From  the  departure  of  the  nurses 
to  the  Crimea  we  thus  date  the 
beginning  of  English  modem 
female  philanthropy.  Of  course 
it  existed  in  a  measure  before  that 
time,  and  of  course  other  causes 
have  combined  to  aid  its  develop-, 
ment  since  that  period ;  but  a  new 
era  very  manifestly  then  com- 
menced. With  this  modem  phase 
of  the  subject  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  now — its  present  state 
and  future  prospects.  It  is  no 
longer  the  work  of  half  a  dozen 
exceptional  women  labouring  un- 
aided save  by  men;  it  is  the 
chosen  life-task  of  hundreds — 
perhaps  we  should  say  of  thousands 
— of  women  seeking  to  co-operate 
with  one  another.  It  is  no  longer 
small  departments  of  the  great 
field  which  are  being  worked  by 
district  visitors  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  young  ladies  going 
their  rounds  in  their  fatherar  vil- 
lages \  it  is  the  whole  vast  realm  of 
suffermg  and  want  and  sin  in  our 
land,  wherein  women  are  prayinff  . 
to  be  permitted  to  labour,  and 
where  tney  already  are  beginning 
to  labour  not  whoUy  ineffectually. 
What  chances  may  there  be  of  good 
result  from  these  efforts?  Will 
the  aid  of  woman  essentially 
strengthen  the  hand  of  man  in  the 
battle — or,  as  some  would  tell  us, 
only  hamper  and  shackle  him  I 
We  think  there  are  fair  grounds  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  for  no  small 
hopes. 

It  is  not  often  those  who 
concem  themselves  deeply  with 
theories  of  evil,  more  or  less 
good  or  sound,  who  practically 
do  much  in  the  world  to  lift 
its   weight:    the    simple    nature 


Everywhere  women  have  beoaj^i-     which  takes  no  wide  view  of  the 
their  duties  ilir^*>!uni^ 


spired  to  perform 
relieving  poverty,  nursing  the  sick, 
and  educating  children ;  and  a 
Russian  lady  who  twenty  years 
ago  never  dreamed  of  entering  the 
cottage  of  a  serf,  now  visits  her 
poor  and  teaches  in  her  schools  as 
naturally  as  the  wife  or  daughter 


A«^verse,  and  grapples  with  no 
profound  problem  of  existence,  is 
often  touched  to  its  depths  by 
some  sight  of  actual  misery,  some 
individual  or  half-score  cases  of 
want,  oppression,  or  suffering, 
brought  before  it;  straightway 
the   effort   to    relieve    the  pain 
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or  redress  the  wrong  becomes 
the  first  step  in  a  path  of  charity 
which  oi>ens  out  wider  and  wider 
for  the  rest  of  life.  We  believe 
this  to  be  almost  the  invariable 
rationale  of  all  successful  schemes 
of  beneficence.  They  have  not 
originated  from  wide  philosophic 
views  and  broad  plans  for  the 
relief  of  mankind.  Such  things  of 
course  sometimes  exist,  and  prosper 
and  accomplish  their  noble  ends. 
But  far  more  frequcntiv  it  is  the 
other  way— the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  brings  fortli  a  *tree,*  while 
*the  mountain  falling  cometh  to 
naught.* 

Thus,  the  ordinary  propensity  of 
women  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  concrete  rather  than  the  ab- 
stract—to care  deeply  for  persons 
and  little  for  theones,  tends  to 
direct  them  to  practical  philan- 
thropy with  special  advantage. 
They  start  from  the  right  end — 
from  small  beginnings,  whereby 
experience  may  be  accpiired  stop 
by  stc]),  and  where  tiic  grand  re- 
quisite is  ])resent  of  imliridual 
care  and  sympathy  for  each  person 
concenied. 

It  Would  be  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  give  any  definite  account 
of  the  work  wiiich  women  have 
been  doing  in  Kngland  since  the 
date  of  tiie  Crimean  war,  which  we 
have  fixe<l  as  that  of  the  new  era  of 
female  ])hilanthro])y.  Every  few 
months  some  book  like  J'fttf/lish 
Hfftiin  ami  lfftme»;  Rnjijed  IftnneB^ 
ami  Uow  in  Mfml  Thnn  ;  lla»tf  to 
thf  Jif»'Uf',M\d  many  mon\a])pears 
to  o])en  u])  some  new  field  in  prtv 
cess  of  ('ulture.  Criminals,  oM 
and  youn^,  male  and  female  :  re- 
leased prisoners;  the  ragged  s<'1hm>1 
cla<«s,  the  industrial  m'liool  class, 
4lrunkards,  fallen  women  ;  girls  in 
4lan^'er  of  falling  to  be  siived  by 
])reventive  missions;  mothers  who 
can  be  made  to  atten<l  work  meet- 
ings ;  tlie  niirht  sclio«>l  class,  the 
adult  sciiool  elass,  the  class  acces- 
sible by  Hihle  wonn-n  *  navvies, 
fa<-tory  girls,  able-biMlierl  |)aupi*rs  ; 
the  insiine ;  i«liots;  bliml.  deaf, 
and  duml) ;  the  siek  in  free  hospi- 
tals, the  siek  | r  in  their  honn's  ; 

tile  sick  in  worklhMisi.s  :  the  ineu- 
raMe-*;  the  couvalesemt^ ;  women 


needing  employment,  women  desir- 
ing to  emigrate ;— all  these  have  the 
devotion  of  baiids  of  philanthitv 
pists,  of  whom  a  large  portion  are 
women. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  two 
terms  of  the  question  —  a  vast 
amount  of  new  and  untried  woric, 
and  a  vast  number  of  new  and  un- 
practised workers — it  will  be  clear 
enough  that  at  the  outset  much 
confusion  must  exist,  and  much 
difficulty  in  getting  'the  right 
woman  in  the  right  place.'  S>me 
work  will  need  aid,  and  for  a  time  be 
unable  to  obtain  it ;  some  women 
will  desire  to  work,  and  be  unable 
to  find  it  to  do.  Bad  machineir 
will  be  tried,  to  the  injury  of  mucn 
earnest  lal>our ;  and  \iisefy  planned 
systems  will  fail  from  the  eraph^- 
inent  of  luid  tools.  The  marvel  to 
any  one  who  knows  a  little  f>f  the 
]>resent  condition  of  philanthn>p7 
in  Enghind,  is,  not  that  there  are 
failures  and  imperfections,  and 
schemes  starting  up  and  dying 
down  like  mushrooms  every  year: 
it  is  that,  amid  all  tlie  elements  of 
confusion,  all  the  ignorance  and 
prejuilice,  all  the  direful  sectarian 
jealousies,  all  the  poor  selfish  vani- 
ties and  interests  which,  alas! 
nnist  taint  the  holiest  of  human 
etf»»rts,  there  is  so  much  done^— so 
much  lii>]K'fully  and  steadily  falling 
into  order. 

Ihit  the  inevitable  im]ierfecti(ma 
and  <le1ays  in  thenewphilanthrt>py 
cause  bitter  imi>atience  among 
some  of  the  most  earnest  workem 
The  modern  principle  <»f  aMuici*- 
tion,  by  which  most  of  the  schemea 
are  carried  on — tlie  machinery  of 
committees,  secretaries,  aubmip* 
tion  lists  ami  rei torts,  provokes 
them  ctMitinually  hy  its  grinding 
and  clog^^MU):,  ami  occasionally  hy 
its  stop]iin;:  and  breaking  up  in  tM 
hands  of  the  all  unpractised  engi- 
neers. Nay,  worse!  To  carrr  on 
our  simile.*  the  stokers  who  haw 
engagetl  to  fei^l  the  engine,  loo 
oftiMi  absent  themselves  on  ooo 
]>retext  or  another;  anil  the  whole 
tndn  comes  to  a  standi -si  ill  while 
the  ladies  of  the  actiu'.;  oimniittoo 
are  L^'one  to  Switzerland  and  Itali', 
the  )trincip:d  sub'*criU*rs  have 
tiMU-^lerreil  their  di>nati>m.'i  to  n 
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new  charity,  and  the  honorary 
secretary  is  goin^  to  be  married. 
The  ladies*  committees  alone  seem 
to  be  a  source  of  inextinguishable 
worry — all  parties  seeming  to  forget 
that  some  Knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  such  things,  some  general 
habit  of  business  versus  aimless 
talk,  is  ueedfal  to  make  such  meet- 
ings useful;  and  that  even  with 
such  knowledge  and  business  habits, 
the  committees  of  gentlemen  (e,g,, 
of  the  boards  of  guardians)  are  not 
always  models  of  sagacity  and  mo- 
deration. Out  of  this  discontent 
and  impatience  with  the  present 
machinery  of  jphilanthropy.  comes 
the  desire  to  introduce  a  aifferent 
one,  to  substitute  regular  troops 
for  volunteers  who  may  be  miss- 
ing or  married  when  most  needed, 
and  the  ffood  firm  rule  of  a  recog- 
nised Mother  Superior  for  the 
vagaries  of  ladies*  committees  and 
the  illicit  omnipotence  of  an  hono- 
rary secretary.  The  old  argument 
between  freedom  and  absolutism, 
between  constitutional  and  despo- 
tic governments,  has  to  be  fought 
out  here  also.  The  failures  of  the 
self-governed  will  be  brought  up 
as  testimonies  to  the  superiority  of 
*  paternal*  rule  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  before  it  be  finally  recognised 
that  the  failures  of  the  one,  ever 
tending  to  correct' themselves,  are 
better  than  the  successes  of  the 
other,  ever  tending  to  deteriorate 
all  concerned,  whether  the  rulers 
or  the  ruled. 

Other  causes  aiding,  this  desire 
of  enthusiastic  philanthropists  to 
exchange  the  machinery  of  lay 
association  for  that  of  monastic 
orders,  seems  in  process  of  being 
realized  before  long.  The  few  Pro- 
testant convents  established  some 
years  ago,  and  regarded  with  very 
general  distrust  and  even  odium, 
are  now  being  rapidly  multiplied ; 


and  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  founded  has  met  with  an  apr 
probation  perfectly  astonishing  to 
those  who  recal  the  former  preju- 
dice against  them  of  all  ez(^t  the 
extreme  section  of  the  High  Cnurch 
^urty.  In  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  for  1862,  all  orders  of 
the  cler^  and  all  shades  of  theo- 
logic  opinion  were  for  once  unani- 
mous, and  passed  their  solemn 
approval  on  the  proposal  that 
women  adopting  the  vocation  of 
charity  should  receive  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Church.  Again,  in 
the  Church  Congress  at  Oxford,  in 
July  of  this  same  year,  emphatic 
applause  was  lavished  on  the 
scheme.  We  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  ere  long  some  order, 
whether  of  nuns  or  deaconesses 
will  form  a  recognised  branch  of 
the  National  Chturch. 

Should  these  anticipations  prove 
true,  a  revolution  must  take  place 
in  philanthropic  work  in  England. 
The  principle  of  Lay  Association 
and  of  Monastidsm  will  not,  we 
apprehend,  work  well  side  by  side ; 
and  in  any  case  the  monastic 
svstem  will  introduce  enormous 
cnangea  Hitherto  the  work  has 
been  advancing  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  (in  our  humble 
opinion)  with  a  constant  progress 
towards  more  perfect  organization 
of  its  own  kind— such  organization^ 
namely,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  lay  association.  On 
the  question  of  whether  such  lay 
or^nization  would  ever  reach  the 
point  of  beinj;  actually  the  best 
possible  machinery  for  effecting 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  it  is 
vain  now  to  speculate.  At  least 
no  one  can  be  justified  in  affirm- 
ing that  it  would  never  do  so; 
nay,  that  it  would  not  ere  long 
become  better  than  any  other  vet 
tried.''^    But  it  would  appear  that 


*  A  striking  instance  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  the  prixtdple  of 
Lay  Association  will  be  found  in  a  book  shortly  to  be  published,  a  Life  of  Mist 
Sieveking,  of  Hamburg,  edited  by  Miss  C.  Wink  worth.  It  is  the  more  remarksHe 
because  Miss  Sieveking's  own  preferences  had  been  in  fSarour  of  the  oppodte  principle, 
and  her  most  cherished  early  dream  had  been  that  of  founding  a  Protestant  Burterhood 
of  Mercy.  Yet  the  practical  force  of  circumstances  induced  her  in  after  li^B  to 
relinquish  this  scheme  and  found  in  its  place  a  Lay  Society,  which  canried  into  aotioa 
some  of  the  largest  and  best- worked  plans  of  philanthropy  in  existence,  and  beeaaiio 
the  parent  of  similar  associations  in  Denmark,  Qermany,  Switierlaody  and  Bonia. 
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a  different  experiment  is  to  be 
tried  by  those  who  are  impatient 
of  the  slow  adaptation  of  the 
modem  machinery.  We  are  to  go 
back  to  an  older  system — try  the 
stage  coaches  again,  since  the  rail- 
ways so  often  oreak  down.  For 
tlie  present,  we  are  called  off  from 
examining  the  results  and  prospects 
of  lay  association,  to  consider  the 
probabilities  of  greater  success  in 
the  monastic  system.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  and  anomalous 
attempt  thus  to  reproduce  it,  and 
will  perhaps  be  one  fraught  with 
imnortant  consequences.  Let  us 
enaeavourto  give  the  subject  the 
fairest  investigation  in  our  power. 
To  do  this  we  must  go  somewhat 
far  back. 

The  fundamental  principle  of 
monasticism  is  not  charity,  but 
asctticmn.  Monasteries  were  not 
originally  started  to  enable  the 
monks  to  benefit  the  world,  but  to 
secure  their  own  sanctincation. 
This  mav  be  proved  historically. 
The  further  back  we  ascend  the 
less  we  find  of  charity,  and  the 
more  of  asceticism^  till  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Christian  monasticism 
we  come  on  no  trace  (»f  charity  at 
all  When  the  deserts  of  the 
Thebaid  were  peopled  by  Anthony's 
hennits  and  Cyru's  monks ;  when 
tlie  Syrian  plains  could  show  tlieir 
hundred  Stylites,  and  their  Boskoi 
or  *  grazing  monks,*  who  fetl  in  the 
fields  like  cattle  ;  when  JeruHidem 
jiOHsessed  its  matlhouse  (i)rol)ably 
the  first  in  the  world)  destined 
solely  for  monks  driven  crazed 
by  austerities;  when  St.  Syn- 
cletica  and  St.  Marcella  had  fillc<l 
cast  and  west  with  nuns  imitjiting 
all  the  sjiva^e  mortifications  of  the 
monks,  tliore  wiis  yet  no  Chari- 
table Order,  and  no  attempt  to 
turn  moiKistic  fi-aternitius  to  piir- 
i>oscs  of  charity.  In  other  cri.'e<ls 
t)eside  the  Christian  it  was  the 
same.  The  Bralimin  Sunnyasi,  the 
PiUihlhist  Fakir,  tlie  Jewish  Kssoiie, 
the  Toruvian  Mama<;onas  of  the 
Sun,  the  Anib  I)en*ish,  all  seek 
their  own  beatitude — yinttnf\  Para- 
dise, not  any  In'nefit  to  their  fel- 
lows. Not  till  the  Crusailes 
called  forth  the  Keli;;ienses  Ht»s- 
pitidieres    and   the  nuns    of   tlic 


Holy  Trinity  oontemponuMoaily 
with  the  chivalric  orden  of  men, 


was  there  any  monastic  order  de* 
voted  to  tlie  purposes  of  charitr. 
And  to  the  present  day,  among  toe 
ostcnsiblj^  charitable  orders  the 
ascetic  spirit  is  never  wholly  afawnt 
On  this  we  sliall  have  more  to  «j 
hereafter.  At  present  all  we  de- 
sire is  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  monastic  inntitutiuBS 
were  not  primarily  founded  on 
philanthropy  (as  Prutestant8  often 
imagine),  but  on  the  wholly  opptK 
site  principle  of  asceticism.  Hne- 
ther  this  original  principle  can 
ever  be  eliminated  from  the  mr 
tern  is  an  oi»eu  question.  "Hie 
experience  of  the  existing  FnHet- 
tant  convents  looks  the  other  way. 
To  understand  the  iiui>ortance 
of  this  distinction  of  principlea  on 
which  we  desire  to  insist,  a  few 
words  must  be  said  resarding 
Asceticism  generally,  and  Uie  rea- 
sons will  then  be  manifest  why  w« 
so  intently  deprecate  its  interven- 
tion in  Eiiglish  philanthropy.  Aa- 
ceticism  is  logically  founded  on 
the  dt Katrine  of  two  moralities,  an 
exoteric  niondity  for  the  multitude^ 
consisting  of  adherence  to  the 
eternal  moral  law,  and  an  estitctie 
morality  for  those  who  aspire  to 
special  sanctity,  consisting  of  tdt 
denial  in  things  lawful,  and  sup9- 
cro^^iitory  'works'  over  and  abova 
the  demands  of  the  law.  The 
doctrine  that  any  such  doubla 
morality  exists,  is  in  itself  £dsa 
and  baneful  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  etermd  and  immutable  monl 
law  of  the  universe,  which  is  idciH 
tind  with  the  Will  of  Goii,  dc^ 
mauds  of  everv  moral  agent  tha 
very  best  and  liigheMt  act  it  m  and 
sentiment  i»ossible  in  each  pgtf- 
ticular  ease.  No  better  or  higher 
can  exist,  ft»r  the  moment  any  una 
is  a|)prc>hendeil  to  be  so,  it  bvcumca 
imperative  iluty.  It  is  to  degmda 
tlie  law  «if  aksiihitc  right,  absololi 
truth,  aKsolute  purity,  to  supfMna 
a  hi;;her  ri;;ht,  or  truth,  or  iKirhy. 
This  is  the  the«)rctical  enor  «tf 
Jiscetii'isin.  Pniotically  it  lias  two 
aspects,  the  religious  and  tha 
nil  iral.  <  hi  the  religious  Hide  it 
a^.^ume-^  such  suiieren»;nitor}'  worka 
and  niortiticatious  to  be  eA|K!cial|j 
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pleasing  to  God.  Our  Maker,  it  is 
supposed,  demands  of  ail  men 
justice  and  truth,  and  to  refrain 
from  murder,  adultery,  and  the  like. 
But  he  who  would  really  please 
Grod  and  prove  his  devotion  to 
Him,  must  go  beyond  such  moral 
duties,  and  give  God  somethina — 
his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  chil- 
dren, his  cattle,  or  his  gold.  In 
early  times  and  barbarous  coun- 
tries, where  God  was  believed  to 
be  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  being,  it 
naturally  followed  that  the  more 
cruel  were  the  sacrifice,  the  more 
pleasing  it  was  supposed  to  be  in 
His  sight.  Here  was  the  origin  of 
the  bloody  rites  of  Moloch  and 
Juggernaut,  and  of  the  self-tortures 
of  the  priests  of  Baal  and  the 
Flagellants.  In  later  and  milder 
creeds  the  sacrifice  was  mitigated, 
and  the  nun  in  our  da^  sacritices 
her  affections,  the  Jesuit  his  free 
wilL  One  and  all  ^ve  to  the  Lord 
of  Groodness  oblations  which  are 
abominations  in  His  sight 

On  the  moral  side,  asceticism 
represents  self-mortification  as  a 
species  of  spiritual  exercise  or 
gymnastic  conducive  to  self -con- 
quest and  excelling  sanctity.  Here 
has  been  the  origin  of  perhaps  even 
wider,  though  less  glaring,  evils 
than  religious  asceticism,  by  tempt- 
ing thousands  of  the  noblest  souls 
in  all  lands  and  ages  to  strive  to 
climb  up  to  virtue  by  a  path  which 
never  has  led  thitner,  and  from 
whose  barren  and  herbless  clifis 
they  either  rise  into  clouds  of 
spiritual  pride,  or  fall  down  and 
are  lost  in  gulfs  of  sensualism  be- 
low. Both  the  reli^ous  and  moral 
sentiments  on  which  asceticism 
takes  hold,  are  in  themselves  noble 
and  holy,  and  the  aberrations  to 
which  they  have  given  existence 
are  too  sad  and  mournful  to  be 
calmly  contemplated.  It  is  a  noble 
thing  to  desire  to  please  God  at 
the  cost  of  pain  and  suflFering  to 
ourselves ;  a  holy  and  true  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  sacrifice  body 
and  soul  to  Him.  The  instinct  is 
so  pure  and  strong,  that  in  lives  of 
great  ease  and  happiness  it  often 
seems  as  if  some  mode  of  express- 
ing it  in  self-denial  mitst  be  fi)und. 
But  the  error  is  in  imagining  that 


that  rightful  sacrifice  eon  be  paid 
in  any  other  way  than  '  the  reason- 
iable,  noly,  and  acceptable  sacrifice* 
of  a  life  of  love  to  Him  and  to  our 
neighbour ;— that  we  can  please 
Him  by  breaking  the  laws  He  has 
given  to  our  bodies  and  minds, 
and  not  by  cheerful  obedience  to 
them  alL  Cicero  said  well,  *  Men 
think  to  please  the  gods  by  muti- 
lating their  bodies,  but  u  they 
desired  to  anger  them,  what  else 
could  they  dof  Shall  we  please  a 
mechanist  by  shattering  his  ma* 
chine ;  a  musician  hj  untuning  his 
instrument  ?  But  vainly  have  pro- 
phets and  apostles  proclaimed 
what  pure  religion  and  undefiled 
really  demands,  while  the  old 
idolatrous  and  demonolatrous  ideas 
still  linger  on  and  are  preached  on 
every  side.  After  three  thousand 
years.  Christendom  still  believes 
that  God  does  desire  more  of  man 
than  *  to  do  justice,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  his  God.' 

And  the  moral  sentiment  of 
asceticism  is  no  less  noble  than 
the  religious.  The  'thirst  after 
righteousness,'  the  desire  to  stretch 
out  after  the  very  purest  holiness, 
and  not  resting  content  with  ordi- 
nary goodness,  to  achieve  perfec- 
tion even  through  any  sufferings 
and  privations,  to  struggle  on 

Till  the  lordly  will  o*er  its  subject  powers 
Like  a  thronid  God  prevail — 

this  is  a  glorious  thing— an  am- 
bition worthy  of  an  immortal  souL 
To  seek  this  perfection  of  holmess 
— this  absolute  self-conquest  by 
stlf-mortificcUionj  is  the  error  of  the 
intellect  which  chooses  the  wrong 
path,  not  of  the  will  which  has 
chosen  the  right  end. 

Even  in  its  gloomiest  phases, 
when  asceticism  fixes  itself  on 
fi:uilt,  and  becomes  the  longing 
for  expiation,  it  is  a  sacred  thing. 
He  wno  has  never  known  what 
it  is  to  desire  his  own  punishr 
ment,  knows  but  little  of  repent* 
ance.  But  here  also  there  is  error. 
There  is  enormous  presimiption 
(though  the  ascetic  sees  it  not)  in 
the  idea  that  man  may  be  his  own 
judge  and  executioner— his  own 
physician  in  the  sickness  of  his 
souL 
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Such,  then,  is  the  principle  of 
asceticism,  and  such,  we  conceive, 
the  errors  on  which  it  is  founded. 
There  is  indeed  extant  historical 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
higher  and  lower  morality  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  Christian  mo- 
nastic asceticism. 

In  the  second  century  [says  Mosheim, 
EccUs.  Jlist.  fi.  I,  Cent,  i,  Chap,  iii.] 
was  started  a  principle  in  morals,  nuli- 
cally  false  and  most  injuriuiis  to  the 
Christian  cause,  but  one  that  has  in  every 
age,  even  to  our  own,  l>een  infinitely  pro- 
line in  evil.  Christian  doctors  maintained 
that  Christ  had  prescribed  a  twofold 
rule  of  holiness  and  virtue:  the  one 
ordinary,  fur  men  of  business  ;  the  other 
extraordinary,  for  men  of  leisure  and 
such  as  sought  to  obtain  hijrher  glory  in 
tlie  future  world.  They  applied  the  name 
of  Precfiits  to  thoMe  laws  which  are 
universally  obligatory  ;  but  the  Counsdt 
concerned  only  thuso  who  aimtil  at  a 
closer  union  with  Uod.  On  a  sudden 
there  arose,  accordingly,  a  chiss  of  per- 
sons who  ])n.ife.sst'd  to  strive  after  that 
higher  and  more  eminent  httliness  than 
common  men  can  attain.  They  thought 
many  things  forbidden  to  them  which  are 
allowed  to  other  Christians,  such  as  wine, 
flesh,  matrimony,  and  worldly  business. 
They  supi>osed  they  must  emticiate  their 
bodies  with  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and 
hunger.  Both  men  and  women  imposed 
these  hard  conditions  on  thcmholves.  They 
thus  obtained  the  name  of  abcetics, 
eclectics.  bhe-))hi1«>sopher8.  [Clomons  Alex, 
calls  thein  itcXticrunf  tKXtKTuTtpoi,  the 
mi»re  elect  anmng  the  ele<'t.]  Tb«)se  of 
this  c«*ntury  who  embraced  this  life  did 
not  altogether  witlitlraw  from  soiMety. 
In  pnxH'hM  of  time,  however,  th«»y  retire<l 
into  the  ileserls,  and  aftenH'nnls  f«irmrd 
assoclatii/nK,  taking  ))atlern  by  the  Ka- 
senes  and  Therai)eutie. 

The  results  of  the  acceT>tan<*e  of 
the  ascitic  princijile  in  rcli;,'ion  are 
twoftdil — the  drsirrati«»n  of  com- 
mon life  and  natural  relations,  on 
tiio  one  hand;  and  on  tlio  otiier, 
till'  mistaken  jmrsuit  of  Huprrior 
holiness  by  a  method  which  loads 
to  no  such  result. 

It  is  a  pMxl  ol)sor\'ation  c)f 
Archhinhop  \Vhat*ly,  tliat  the 
boast  of  the  sanctity  and  K-arniii;; 
{•resiTVfd  in  the  monasteries  tlur- 
nig  the  Mitlille  A^'cs,  amt»unts  to 
much  less  than  at  tir>t  si;:ht  ap- 
jK-ars.  When  every  man  and  wo- 
uun  inspired  wilh  a  little   more 


piety  than  usual  was  inTitcd  to 
display  it,  not  bv  perfonninff  the 
natural  duties  of  nmily  ana  st^ 
tion,  and  so  improving  S4)ciety,  bat 
by  renouncing  family  and  station, 
and  leaving  society  to  shift  for 
itself,  it  is  small  marvel  that  the 
world,  forsaken  by  all  its  best 
spirits,  appeared  exceedingly  bad. 
and  the  monasteries,  where  all 
such  spirits  were  congregated,  ex- 
ceedingly good  in  comparison.  A 
gentleman  having  gone  round  his 
house,  and  taken  the  lan]|>d  and 
ciindles  out  of  the  drawing-room. 
the  library,  the  mcture  galleiy,  anil 
the  kitchen,  ana  collected  tbem  all 
in  the  cellar,  might  with  equal 
justice  call  on  his  neighl*oars  to 
remark  how  dark  was  the  huuse^ 
how  beautifully  illuminated  tho 
cellar ! 

Nor  is  it  solely  by  taking  tho 
best  snirits  out  of  it  that  mouasti- 
cisrn  desecrates  society.  It  leaves 
those  who  remain  in  it  with  tlia 
imprcs&iion  that  no  such  high  stan- 
dard of  giMHlness  is  denuiiided  of 
them  as  of  those  formally  dcdi- 
ciited  tt)  ))iety  or  charity.  Thus 
family  ties  come  to  be  looked  on, 
not  as  the  moat  blesseil  helfw  which 
God  ha.s  given  us  on  our  upward 
]>atli,  but  almost  a^  hindrances,  as 
clo;,'s  upon  the  soul,  which  niayriae 
higher  liy  cii^ting  them  ofL  Thus 
all  necessary  industry  or  imrsoit 
of  all  or  science,  instead  of  being 
ennobled  by  the  belief  that  it  is 
*that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
idciv-Ncd  (tod  to  call  u-V  and  as  fit 
!is  anv  other,  therefore,  to  be  reli- 
pously  followed,  Come,  on  tha 
contrary,  to  be  placed  in  antithesis 
to  a  reIi;;ious  vociition,  and  an 
de  ecrated  acconlingly. 

On  the  other  hami.  those  who 
renounce  the  natural  joys  and 
duties  of  life,  to  foUow  out  tho 
principle  of  a-^ceticism,  find  them- 
selves no  nearer  to  virtue  or  P^ace 
of  mi  ml.  The  principle  Is  of  illi- 
mitable aiiplication.  It  is  better 
to  fast  all  ilay  than  half  the  day, 
to  watch  all  ni;;ht  than  half  the 
ni.uht.  better  to  be  a  Trappist  than 
a  prie-^t,  better  a  Sty  lit  es  than  a 
Tra]tpist.  At  everj-  stage  of  self- 
mi»rtiti('ati.in  there  is  another  yci 
stricter  and  more  ravage,  apiieal- 
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iiig  with  the  same  motive  to  the 
devotee.  The  condition  of  a  con- 
science which  should  logically 
carry  out  such  a  principle  is  too 
piteous  to  think  of;  and  though 
this  is  doubtless  rather  the  theo- 
retical than  the  actual  result  of 
asceticism  in  all  save  exceptional 
cases,  yet  much  of  the  evil  must 
exist.  No  one  who  thinks  it  better 
and  more  pleasing  to  God  to  deny 
himself  natural  pleasures  than  to 
enjoy  them,  can  ever  know  the 
peace  of  heart  of  a  simple  thankful 
acceptance  of  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence alike  for  pain  and  pleasure. 
Nor  is  the  spiritual  conaition  of 
the  ascetic  in  other  ways  a  health- 
ful one.  The  constant  self-intro- 
spection which  his  system  enforces, 
is  as  little  likely  to  produce  sound- 
ness of  mind  and  conscience,  as 
the  habits  of  the  hypochondriac  to 

Eroduce  soundness  of  body  when 
e  shuts  himself  in  his  heated 
chamber  with  his  finger  on  his 
pulse  trying  his  own  fanciful  re- 
medies, when  all  he  needs  is  air 
and  work.  All  that  is  noble  in 
human  nature  comes  from  the 
ceidnpKjal  force  within  us  carry- 
ing us  out  of  and  above  ourselves 
in  pure  love  of  God  or  man,  for 
goodness,  beauty,  truth.  All  that 
is  mean  and  false  and  sickly  comes 
of  the  centripetal  force  of  selfism, 
bringing  us  back  to  our  own  poor 
feelings  and  interests.  Instead  of 
ascending  to  a  higher  virtue 
through  a  training  winch  forces  us 
to  think  of  ourselves  continually, 
we  are  clipping  the  wings  by  which 
God  meant  us  to  soar.  Let  us 
ponder  the  judgment  of  the  system 
of  one  who  tried  it  in  all  the 
severity  of  discipline  of  the  Devon- 
port  Sisterhood,  and  gave  it  up  at 
last,  because,  in  the  true  and  noble 
work  of  the  Eastern  liospitals,  she 
had  learned  to  understand  its 
fallacy.  After  describing  the  ex- 
treme austerities  of  the  order,  Miss 
Goodman  says  {Exjyeriences  of  an 
English  /Sister  of  Mercy,  p.  7)  :* 


Setting  aside  the  question  whether  sach 
a  life  causes  us  to  neglect  social  duties, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  really  trains  the 
soul  to  any  high  degree  of  holiness  or  is 
elevating  to  the  character.  It  appeared 
to  some  who  watched  it  to  have  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  sympathies,  of  engen- 
dering ignorance,  self-conceit,  and  spiri- 
tual pride,  and  of  altogether  destroying 

simplicity  and  self-forgetfulness 

I  have  heard  ladies  acquainted  with  the 
conventual  life  remark  that  nuns  as  a 
class  exhibit  much  petty  selfishness  and 
self-complacency;  yet  the  nun's  waking 
hours  are  supposed  to  be  spent  almost 
entirely  in  thinking  over  her  sins.  She 
examines  herself  and  re-examines  herself 
— in  short,  so  trains  her  mind  to  dwell 
upon  herself,  that  at  last  she  has  no 
control  of  her  thoughts.  Thus  all  her 
little  concerns  become  so  magnified  that 
she  will  shed  floods  of  tears  if  her  cap  be 
starched  too  stiffly. 

And  again,  regarding  abstinence 
from  natural  food,  which  is  always, 
by  some  fatality,  made  the  first 
merit  of  asceticism,  as  if  the 
Gnostic  blasphemy  were  true,  and 
the  Creator  of  the  world  were  an 
evil  being  whose  bounteous  gifts 
we  should  please  the  true  Gkxi  by 
rejecting  with  disdain,  —  Miss 
Goodman  says  of  its  moral  results 
(and  we  believe  that  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  tried  it  will  corro- 
borate her  judgment) : — 

I  cannot  tell  why  it  is  supposed  that 
fasting,  besides  being  a  mortification,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  means  of  making  us  in- 
different to  the  promptings  of  the  flesh ; 
why  it  is  thought  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  soul  should  be  less  dragged 
down  by  the  body,  and  therefore  capable 
of  higher  flights.  I  have  heard  those 
who  have  tested  this  by  experience  say 
that  during  a  severe  fast,  when  walking 
the  streets,  engaged  in  work,  in  church, 
or  wherever  they  might  be,  their  thoughts 
would  run  off  from  that  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  occupied,  and  in  imagination 
they  were  counting  the  loaves  in  some 
baker's  shop,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
—p.  6. 

A  friend  of  our  own  who  once 
carried  such  practices  extremely 


*  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  m<masticism  to  detract  from 
the  value  uf  Miss  Guud man's  testimony  on  the  subject.  The  facts  and  opinions, 
however,  quoted  in  the  present  paper,  have  never  been  answered  in  any  way.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Goodman's  forthcoming  book  will  meet  all  other  objections 

satisfactorily. 
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far,    gave   tliis   very    remarkable 
testimony  of  their  results : 

I  think  the  chief  efiects  were  that  I 
thought  only  of  myself,  and  that  I  grew 
very  hard-hearted  towards  my  fellow- 
creatures.  Instead  of  feeling  for  the 
poor  and  suffering  as  I  ased  to  do,  I  came 
to  think,  *  Well,  after  all,  they  are  not 
more  uncomfortable  than  I  am.* 

Nay,  tlie  results  of  the  dire  mis- 
take of  asceticism  are  not  merely 
negative — the  privation  of  natunu 
joy  and  progress  towards  a  healthy 
virtue— they  have  produced  under 
the  Romish  system  evils  too  dread- 
ful to  be  spoken  of  now,  evils 
which  are  hardly  to  be  stu(licd  in 
the  books  which  have  ventured  to 
disclose  them.  We  will  but  quote 
one  testimony — that  of  Blanco 
White— speaking  of  the  years 
during  which  he  w%is  confessor  to 
many  nunneries  in  Seville : 

I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  cnme 
in  contact  with  characters  of  ull  descrip- 
tions. I  hare  seen  human  nature  at 
various  stages  of  elevation  and  debase- 
ment, but  9ouh  more  polluted  than  sume 
of  the  professed  vestals  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  never  fell  within  my  observation. 
{Life,  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

If  such  be  the  moral  results  of 
asceticism,  if  it  fail  thus  dcjdorably 
t<)  ])roduce  that  high  virtue  at 
whi<*li  it  aims,  what  shall  we  say 
of  its  results  on  the  hapninfM  t)f 
mankind  ?  If  thai  high  virtue 
were  really  attained,  we  miKht  i)er- 
ciiance  be  enabled  to  contemplate 
witii  some  mournful  assent  the 
]>ain  it  has  wnmgiit.  Hut  as  the 
case  stands,  what  shall  save  the 
whide  system  fn»m  bearing  the 
execration  due  to  the  source  of  all 
that    uiiUM  t)f   misery  which   liiis 


been  accumulmtinf^  in  the  euoTrnU 
of  Europe  for  thirteen  centuries  I 
What  have  the  warm,  loviuf:  beaiU 
of  women  suffered  in  their  niui- 
neries,  cut  off  not  only  Iruin  life 
and  freedom,  but  from  all  thoie 
affections  which  are  the  life  of  life 
to  woman  1  We  are  not  speaking 
now  of  penances  and  tortures.  01 
'  in  paces^'  where  the  victinu  wcve 
buried  iilive,  or  of  tremendoBi 
'Hides'  whercb^r  the  pour  weak 
frames  are  ke])t  in  constant  pangs 
of  hun^r  and  sleeplessness,  all 
the  Divine  laws  of  iiealth  beinc 
set  aside,  where  the  bodies  Goa 
has  so  'wonderfully*  made  to 
praise  Him  by  their  beauty  and 
do  His  work  with  willing  hands. 
are  degnuled  by  uncleanness,  tore 
by  the  lash,  or  excoriated  by  the 
I)enitential  cilicium*  where  the 
minds  themselves  of  the  deyoteci 
are  destroyed  by  perpetual  silence^ 
till,  as  in  the  old  heathen  fable 
the  hideous  traiisfonnation  is  re- 
peated, and  women  are  chan^ped 
into  the  likeness  of  gibbering 
birds.t  We  are  not  speaking  now 
of  these  more  severe  excesses,  oiJt 
of  the  ordinary  cunvents,  wit& 
their  life-long  imprisonments  and 
separdtioiifnmiall  human  interests 
and  affections. 

It  has  been  tmly  said,  there  is  a 
worse  hell  than  the  hell  of  suffer- 
ing-it is  the  bell  of  ennui;  the 
endless,  hoiieless,  leaden  inon<»toD7 
of  a  living  ^ravc  like  this.  \\}n 
may  guess  tlie  agonies  with  which 
a  human  being,  awakened  out  of 
the  fiuiaticism  or  the  dcsiiair  which 
drove  it  into  such  a  duiigeoii| 
should  chimour  fur  escape,  shoula 
boat  its  bars  like  a  priMJueti  bmts 
struggling  fur  liberty!     But  no  I 


*  Here  is  a  tvll  oi  a  nuii  nf  St.  Thert'Sit  ^Carnitliti'),  desrnU.>U  by  an  cye-wib 
*K.ir1i  UmI  con^iKta  of  a  W(mi«Ii'i>  plank  niiiKtl  in  tltv  luiddle,  and  vd  dajs  uf  prait 
rrttsNoil  l>y  wiKidcn  \h\t».  The  pilluw  in  MtHKit-n.  Tht'  nun  lits  no  tbia  cunch  vitk  ksr 
ft'ot  li:uif;in)!  (»iit,  na  the  l>ed  ik  iiiade  Um  sh  -rt  t>n  prinriple.  Riiund  her  vaUt  ahm 
Wi-ars  a  l>:iu«l  with  imn  |Miiiitii  turneii  inwanl.'*.  Aftvr  having  iH^>urged  bcnclf  with 
a  whip  with  iron  nails,  Hho  lii>n  d<iwn  fur  a  ffw  hi>nni  i>u  the  wuuden  bars  Mid  wwm 
at  t'"ur  o'cIiM-k.* — ytt.ricn,  J).  7  2,^,  l»y  Maihiiut'  C  dt*  lu  Haira. 

t  In  the  iSepolte  Vivo,  in  l^lln(^  the  reoluiii'jf  uhHLTve  almost  eternal  tilence.  Of 
the  ri'KultH  we  are  fnaliUil  t«i  fiirni  un  extimate  fruin  the  Ivsitimonr  of  a  Udj  wh« 
fditainod  the  TopeM  iKT^iiHsiiMi  !«•  vpoml  lix  hdurM  in  their  conveut,  liariag  «k 
their  rule  wax  rt'luxoil.  It  np|MMre<l  that  amnn^  young  aud  idd  a  iwrt  uf  dwia^  ki 
fiii|H.>n*onfiI.  TIkv  were  nut  lut  niurli  unhappy  iin  idiotic.  For  the  nx  huura  llicy  I 
jabUTml  imv».K:uitIyp  hiaiuUaiK<.u>ly,  withjut  liatcuiug  tv  auythiug,  an*' 
uithuut  uieaniij^. 
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There  is  no  tyrant'a  dungeon  better 
guarded,  with  higher  walls  and 
stronger  locks,  than  this  *happ^ 
convent  of  holy  women !  The  effort, 
nay,  the  wish,  to  escape  fconfessea 
as  it  soon  must  be)  will  out  bring 
tenfold  penance.  And  then  the 
poor  wretch  turns  in  despair— to 
whom  ?  Not  to  her  once  smooth- 
tongued superior.  She  is  her  ty- 
rant now.  Not  to  her  fellow- 
prisoners  ;  a  nun  has  no  right  to 
have  a  friend,  and  can  rarely  trust 
one  not  to  betray  her.  Not  to  the 
loving  hearts  outside — ^the  sister, 
father,  mother,  who  would  give 
their  lives  for  hers ;  who  are  only 
a  few  miles,  perhaps  a  few  paces, 
away.  The  walls  rise  up  before 
her  eyes  and  shut  them  out  for 
ever.  Shall  she  turn  to  Qod  ?  But 
who  is  that  dread  Being  whom  to 
propitiate  she  has  cast  herself  into 
this  gulf  of  misery,  and  in  whose 
name  she  is  chained  in  its  depths  1 
That  is  not  God— not  the  Qod  any 
heart  can  love. 

And  all  this  wretchedness  un- 
speakable has  been  going  on  for 
ages  in  tens  of  thousands  of  souls, 
for  whom  life  has  been  one  long 
agony.  And  now  we  are  called  on 
to  revive  Monasticism  1— to  look  to 
its  restoration  as  an  event  of  happy 
augury ! 

How  does  all  this  apply  to  Eng- 
lish Protestant  nunnenes?  Simpfy 
so  far  that  we  believe,  though  in 
the  minds  of  their  advocates  the 
utilky  of  such  institutions  is  their 
recommendation,  yet  latent  beneath 
there  must  always  survive  that 
asceticism  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  system,  and  which  may  at  any 
moment  crop  out  again,  and  cause 
evils  as  nearly  parallel  to  those  of 
old  as  the  free  laws  of  England 
may  render  possible.  We  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  this  asser- 
tion by  the  actual  history  of  the 
more  important  of  the  convents 
yet  tried  in  this  country.  Again 
we  must  quote  the  revelations  in 
Miss  G()0(lman*s  admirable  book. 
Here  is  the  instructive  history  of 
the  Devonport  Anglican  convent — 

Miss  Sellon,  deeply  mored  by  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor,  determined  to 
devote  her  little  fortune,  together  with 
what  other  talents  Qod  had  given  her,  to 


tlMieUef  of  misery.  With  this  fartention, 
in  1847  she  came  to  Stoke^  part  of 
Devonport^  where  she  lived  In  humble 
lodgings.  After  a  short  time,  being 
joined  by  another  lady,  a  small  honee  was 
taken,  and  the  two  oontinued  working 
among  the  poor  in  all  dmpUcity.  .... 
In  1850  the  Society  ooneisted  of  about 
twenty  ladlee  (dirided  into  three  orders). 
The  Bister  of  the  order  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  wore  but  one  under  garment^  a 
long  rough  flannel  ehemise,  no  stockings, 
and  sandali  in  the  place  of  shoes.  ^Hw 
daily  rule  was  as  follows — ^Rise  at  three 
A.M.  (then  alternations  of  prayer,  work, 
and  self-examination  till  ten),  when  came 
the  long  looked-for  break£ut^  in  which 
dinner  was  included.  ...  I  have  said 
that  this  rale  was  modified  with  regard 
to  the  outer  orders ;  yet  it  was  elevated 
above  all  usefulness,  and  held  up  as  the 
per£9ction  of  holy  living,  the  rule  of 
almost  perpetual  silence  being  evidently 
in  view  for  both  orders.  One  lady  arrived 
at  such  a  perfection  of  speeehlessnees  that 
she  had  not  spoken  for  several  years,  except 
to  the  superior  or  senior  sister,  at  rare 
intervals.  .  .  .  One  of  the  strictest  rules 
of  a  nun's  life  is,  that  she  walk  loose  to 
all  human  friendships ;  she  must  consider 
all  ties  of  relationuiip  severed  when  she 
becomes  a  recluse,  and  therefore  she  drops 
her  surname  and  often  assumes  a  new 
Christian  name.  Whether  at  Miss 
Sellon*s  or  any  other  nunnery,  if  afnend* 
ship  between  two  of  the  members  be  dis- 
covered, they  are  at  once  carefully  sepa- 
rated. But  in  sickness  I  have  ofteo 
observed  that  the  bve  of  her  childhopd*s 
home,  and  the  brothers  and  sirtere  who 
dwelt  there  with  her,  often  rushes  back 
to  the  heart  of  the  nun  with  tenfold  force 
on  account  of  the  isolation  hitherto  im- 
posed. A  dying  sister  at  Plymouth  said, 
*  I  sit  and  think  of  home  till  I  fear  I  am 
going  mad  ;  go  and  request  Sister  — • 
to  come  to  me,  that  I  may  ask  the  Lady 
Superior  to  let  me  go  home  while  I  have 
strength :  I  cannot  die  without  seeing  my 
&ther.'  She  did,  poor  creature,  about 
a  month  after  the  declaration. — Ex' 
periencu,  pp.  2,  13. 

Who  will  dare  to  tell  us,  after 
this,  that  the  convents  of  England 
are  secure  from  the  cunde  of  Bomish 
asceticism  1 

There  are  other  though  less  im- 
portant sides  of  the  Monastic  Ques- 
tion, beside  ascetidsm^  which  it 
now  behoves  us  to  consider.  With 
reference  to  its  introduction  on  a 
large  scale  in  England,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  several  results  would 
follow,  especially  conceming  the 
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state  of  tilings  here,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  English- 
women. Of  these  we  must  speak 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  modem  philanthropy  has  been 
the  obliteration  of  much  sectarian 
prejudice  and  rancour.  Men  united 
m  the  same  heartfelt  desire  to  re- 
lieve human  misery,  cease  in  a  de- 
gree to  remember  their  theologic 
differences;  and  we  have  at  last 
beheld  in  our  Social  Science  Con- 
gresses the  truly  blessed  sight  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissent<jrs,  Pro- 
testants and  Qitholics,  Ctilvinists 
and  Unitarians,  working  cordially 
hand  in  hand.  It  cannot  but  be 
dreaded  that  the  establishment  of 
charitable  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  will  introduce  fresh  diffi- 
culties and  bring  out  diifcrences 
which  might  have  become  forgot- 
ten. The  work  of  a  socuty  needs 
only  co-opcrati(m  ;  the  work  of  an 
order  needs  unifonnity.  A  new 
spirit  of  ])arty  and  cabal  may  rise 
up  to  disturb  the  new  hoj)es  of 
lianiiony  among  English  jjliilan- 
thropists.  Already,  21s  we  have 
learned,  hi  Fnince  the  fraternity  of 
^St.  Vincent  de  ]*aul  exercises  a 
most  obnoxious  sway  thnmghout 
the  country,  placing  a  sncial  stigma 
u|)()n  any  huiy  who  refuses  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  funds.  And  in 
Germany  a  significant  incident 
])roves  that  IVotestant  fraternities 
will  not  be  exempt  from  the  same 
S})irit  of  cabal.  Ihe  *  religious  in- 
terest' of  lierlin  was  at  oncebnuight 
to  bear  in  favtmr  of  the  ni»nnnation 
of  a  Kaiserswerth  deaconess  to 
the  ])osition  of  professor  in  the 
hos|)itaI  of  the  Chariti^  notoriously 
einied  by  the  m«ist  laborious  study 
bv  that  most  remarkabU*  woman, 
r>I.irie  Ziikrzewska  (vide  A  Prncti' 
Of/  llluMrtitii>n  //  Wnuinns  liuflit  to 
J.nl,ittu\  J),  (kd).  I^ut  ill  truth  we 
need  no  instances  to  convince  us  of 
results  t^io  accordant  with  all  ex- 
perience of  cmifratiTiiities. 

A.i:ain.  Cniiiniiinitii  s  and  faiiii- 
Ji«'s  juv  naturally  antilihtic  tn  each 
otiier.  There  i>  f<»r  i-vi-r  a  triidency 
in  each  to  bn-ak  up  the  other. 
Wherever  tin-  natural  and  cxcrllent 
a>-n'i;iiiiin  ot  twn  trieiuls  or  si>ters 
enlarges   ilaelt  into  a  cuniniunity, 


tlie  evil   begins,  and   othen  iit 
tempted  to  join  those  whuse  famflj 
duties  should  have  kept  them  al 
home.     We  would  not  ezaggeiBU 
this  objection.    ISo  many  wuma 
remain  hel]d€»sly  when   yonth  ii 
past  in  homes    where    tner  an 
not  wanted,  to  the  Iuas  of  all  use- 
fulness in  life,  that  it  would  ena 
seem  as  if  the  opening  of  nnnneriei 
for  them  would  in  some  respeeta 
cut  the  knot  of  their  small  diffi- 
culties^ and  prove  a  benefit.    But 
there  is  all  the  difference  imasiii- 
able  between  a  woman  leavinglwr 
home  for  free  work,  and  leaving  it 
to  join  a  community  where  all  ocr 
ties  of  blood  are  changed  for  the 
ties  of    an    artiiidal    community. 
Periiaps  this  need  not  be  so ;  hot 
assuredly  the  tendency  has  new 
hitiierto  been  escaped.     What  hii 
been  the  result  ot  every  conTcnt 
in  the  world  but  this  transference! 
What  dues  it  mean  to  give  up  the 
father^s  or  husband's  name,  which 
ought  t4)  be  dear  and  sacred  to 
every    daughter    or    widow,   and 
become  henceforth  onl)r  Sister  Mary 
or  Sister  Catherine,  as  if  the  family 
Wiis  to  be  nothing,  and  the  eooi- 
nmnity  everything  )    What  does  it 
mean  using  all  these  old  words  to 
<listiiiguish  the  convent  from  the 
home,  with   its    mother-superior* 
and  sisters,  and  cells,  and  refectory, 
an(l  all  the  rest  of  the  (larsphcr- 
naliaof  a  system  wliich  was  founded 
on  the  ascetic  distinctii»n  betwcco 
tiie  world  and  the  cliurcli  I    ^VhM 
does  it  mean,  the  adi>ption  of  the 
special  g:irb  which  shall  mark  the 
sister  as  haying  ceaseil  to  hold  the 
social  ])osition  to  which  she  vas 
bt»rn,  and  to  belong    tn   a  cooi* 
nmnity  \    We    would    not    speak 
h:i>tily  of  tiiese  things.     If  tu  ro- 
mantic imaginatitins  there  are  eo^ 
tain  false  att motions  aUiut  cunvMt 
names  and  ndcs  and  dreftsea,  of  a 
puerile    and    contemptible   kind. 
there  are,  thmbtlexs  on  the  ochv 
lianil.  Very  real  ones  to  a  deruvl 
mind  in  the  idea  of  a  ili>tinit4f  aal 
eon  1 1  lilt  e  deilii*ation  of  the  whob 
life  t<i  (iotl  in  a  nnnm  r  n  nnnifcil 
t  >  all  a>t  t>)  leave  no  l«Nipi)oIe for 
tlii'   \\i)r!illy  >]iirit   t-ver  t<»  claim 
tlteni  aj.-iin.    The  alMHir.  the  nanc^ 
tlic  garb,  whi'.-h   i)h>.»uld  at  CToqf 
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moment  recal  such  dediesdon, 
would  seem  dear  as  to  a  ftoldier 
his  Hag  and  unifbmu  Bat  there  is 
another  side  of  the  question  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  That 
garb  and  name  which  should  stamp 
the  wearer  as  dedicated  to  God  s 
service,  sets  up  at  once  that  claim 
of  special  holmess  which  is  false 
in  itself  and  the  poison  of  all  sim- 
plicity of  action.  It  is  sad  enough 
that  religion  should  be  a  pro- 
fessional matter  with  our  dergy. 
with  its  conventional  dress  ana 
conventional  morals,  destroying,  as 
they  so  often  do,  the  influence  of 
the  most  honest  amon^  them.  But 
grievous  will  be  the  pity  if  charity 
also  becomes  a  profession,  and 
dons  its  garb  and  assumes  its  con- 
ventional style.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating affected  secrecy  about  phi- 
lanthropic work.  If  much  good 
is  to  be  done,  somepublidty  must 
needs  attend  it.  The  right  hand 
must  keep  itself  to  its  own  pocket, 
if  it  may  never  take  the  left  into 
council.  But  there  is  a  long  way 
between  this  and  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  philanthropy  as  a  sacred 
profession,  an  experiment  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  fraught  with  many 
perils. 

We  are  called  on  to  admire  the 
propriety  and  modestv  of  conven- 
tual attire.  Surely  English- 
women need  not  go  back  to  the 
morality  which  should  stigmatize 
all  beauty  and  variety  of  costume 
(as  the  Fathers  did)^  as  if  it  were 
the  result  of  evil  desires?  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  honour  of  aU  women 
to  be  told  that  a  veil  and  black 
robe  are  more  *  modest'  than  their 
ordinary  dress.  It  is  a  piece  of 
rank  asceticism  to  mar)c  off  the 
supposed  special  sanctity  of  the 
task  by  the  special  gloom  of  the 
attire.  We  have  heard  of  a  great 
artist,  the  most  simple-minded  of 
men,  solemnly  remonstrating  with 
an  Anglican  nun  on  the  ugliness  of 
her  dress,  its  concealment  of  her 
hair,  <kc.  He  evidently  imagined 
that  proving  it  to  be  nqly  was 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  T^hat  any- 
one could  of  malice  prepense  make 
a  dress  gloomy  and  unbecominff, 
was  a  thing  undreamed  of  in  his 
plulosophy.   And  was  he  not  right  1 
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Whys^K^htuDan  ereatares  render 
themselves  disagreeable  to  the  sight 
of  their  fellows,  or  renounce  an^ 
natural  charms  or  graces  %  If  this 
question  be  pressed  home,  we  ap- 
prehend some  startling  views  of 
the  origin  of  all  such  practices 
will  come  to  li^ht  It  is  a  sus- 
picious feature  in  any  religious 
system  when  it  tends  to  throw  the 
minds  of  its  votaries  into  anta- 

§onism  with  the  order  of  Provi- 
ence.  The  Creator  of  this  world 
assuredly  loves  beauty,  and  lavishes 
it  over  all  His  works  in  endless 
variety.  The  worshipper  who 
should  be  most  fiiUy  imbued  witili 
Bis  spirit  would  ha^y  choose  in 
preference  either  a  gloomy  and 
monotonous  garb  or  abode.  QtoA 
clothes  no  flower  in  black,  and 
teaches  no  bird  to  build  itself  a 
cell 

Conventual  dress  seems  a  very 
trivial  matter,  but  there  is  no  point 
of  the  system  which  more  betrays 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  the  ascetio 
principle  of  the  whole,  and  none 
which  would  serve  more  effectually 
the  part  of  a  cobweb  to  hold  £b^ 
for  life  the  feeble  flies  which  may 
be  caught  therein.  To  abandon  a 
costume  publicly  adopted  with 
high  pretensions,  would  be  an  act 
of  courage  of  which  not  many 
women  perhaps  are  capable.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  such  distinc- 
tion of  dress  is  needful  to  allow 
ladies  to  pass  safely  through  low 
districts  for  purposes  of  charity. 
Our  English  populations  (bruta- 
lized, as,  alas !  they  too  often  are) 
deserve  not  to  be  taunted  witii 
such  obtuseness  as  to  need  a  black 
robe  and  veil  to  make  them  re- 
cognise a  woman  to  be  respected. 
We  happen  to  have  intimately 
known  a  lady  who  for  years  toge- 
ther traversed,  on  her  way  to  a 
ragged  school,  nearly  alternate 
nights,  in  ordinary  costume,  one  ^ 
the  very  worst  districts  of  any 
city  in  England.  Never  once  was 
she  disturbed  in  any  manner; 
nay,  the  poor  creatures  who  often 
thronged  the  street,  in  their  wildest 
excitement  made  way  civilly  and 
silently  for  her  to  pass  on  her 
errand.  The  supposed  imposing 
effect  of  the  monastic  attire  sdems 
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rather  of  a  different  nature,  if  we 
may  credit  3kliss  Goodman  : — *  On 
a  wet  day,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  up  the  dress,  our  great 
enemies,  the  little  boys,  were  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitement.* 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  two 
classes  of  nuns  in  every  convent — 
the  strong-willed  and  the  weak. 
To  the  first,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  convent  may  prove  to  her  a 
tlieatre  whereon  she  may  develop 
wonderful  abilities  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community  and  the 
direction  of  noble  enterprises.  In 
whatever  line  mav  lie  tlie  bent  of 
her  disposition,  she  may  find  a 
field  wider  than  the  private  life  of 
a  woman  can  often  supply,  and 
female  saints,  from  ever>'  point  in 
the  compass  of  asceticism  or  i)hi- 
lanthr()i>y,beckon  her  to  follow  tlieir 
example,  and  rise  to  their  glory. 
We  have  all  heard  somewhat  of 
these  powerful  lady-abbesses,  An- 
glican no  less  tlian  Uomanist.  But 
IS  there  no  danger  in  all  this,  no 
peril  that  enthusiasm  shall  kindle 
into  fanaticism,  that  fasts  and 
vigils  will  result  in  spiritual  delu- 
sions and  spiritual  ]>ride,  and  tiiat 
the  government  of  a  mother-supe- 
rior shall  degenerate  into  the 
U'ranny  of  the  hardest  of  desfjots? 
To  stop  in  the  career  of  enthusi:wm 
at  the  moment  when  tlie  feelings 
are  beginning  to  lift  us  off  the 
ground  in  their  heated  course,  this 
is  an  act  of  self-control  wliich  as- 
suredly nee«ls  no  ordinary  strength 
— rttrength  of  a  kind  rarest  anmng 
woman's  gifts.  And  to  f«)rbcar  to 
stretch  guidance  into  government, 
and  government  into  tyranny,  is 
not  this  also  a  ditlicult  task  \  Wo- 
man is  jvssuredly  not  roust  ituted 
t«>  exereise  outward  le^i'^lative 
power.  Iler  natural  sphere  of 
action  is  all  inward.  Kven  over 
cJiihlreu  she  best  rules  by  winning, 
not  by  commaniling.  Siu*  loses 
Somewhat  of  her  wouiauh«nMl  when 
siie  subdues  any  one  whatever  by 
fon«o  of  authority,  and  makes  Iut 
win  ii>miii'i1*'  their-*.  Siie  run  do 
thi^.  There  are  few  wouien  worth 
anything  who  raniiot  at  sutlioient 
e;ill  exercise  that  niy>teri«'Us  po- 
Irneyof  vt»litiou  v. hiili  l"«ars  down 
before  it  the  feeble  wishes  which 


are  tlie  Bubstitutes  for  wills  in 
weak  natures.  There  is  even  per- 
haps something  esi)ecially  and  per* 
tcntonsly  remorkaDle  in  the  exer^ 
tion  of  this  moral  force  bv  ooe 
who  is  physically  weak  ana  deli- 
cate. A  woman  vrith  a  despotic, 
invasive  will  is  quite  a  terrible 
bein^,  before  whom  the  gentle,  the 
indolent,  and  the  vacillating  in- 
evitably succumb.  But  such  a 
woman  is  no  true  representative  of 
her  sex ;  her  power  is  no  more 
the  tnie  power  of  woman  than  a 
love-philtre*s  charm  would  be  the 
same  as  the  charm  of  beauty  and 
goodness.  Enough  has  been  re- 
vealed to  us  of  the  secrets  of  con- 
vents, to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  unnatural  authority 
by  the  superiors  lias  continually 
proved  too  stnmg  a  temptation; 
and  the  wt)man  who  in  her  natural 
domestic  sphere  might  have  been 
the  gentlest  of  guides,  has  become 
in  a  convent  the  cruellest  of  petty 
desnots. 

1*  or  the  woman  of  weaker  fibre, 
who  never  attains  to  supremacy  in 
her  nunnery,  what  a  crushing  down 
of  her  w  hole  nature  must  the  sys- 
tem effect !  To  say  that  a  woman 
accustome<l  to  all  the  li1>erty  of  an 
Knglish  hvdy  iu  our  time,  returns 
at  thirty  to  her  boanling-schooL 
and  remains  tliere  for  the  real  of 
her  life  in  pu]iihkge,  is  to  give  bat 
a  faint  idea  of  the  trammels  of 
every  ci  invent  life.  Tlie  absence  of 
the  invigorating  influence  of  free- 
dom of  UKivenient  -  of  iiitorconm 
with  the  sfunul  strong  minds  of  men 
— or  even  of  women  mixing  freely  in 
the  world  the  endles.H  monotony 
of  life  causing  each  little  daily 
molehill  of  annoyance  to  Iteo^mea 
mountain  when  multiplieil  by  all 
the  days  it  has  to  be  endured,— aO 
these  things  must  tend  tii  make 
the  mind  weaker,  and  tiullcr,  and 
smaller  every  tlay,  IVrhaiuH  the 
advocates  of  asceticism  will  \M  ns 
all  su<*h  privations  and  anntty.inoei 
are  nothing  when  voluntarily  in- 
curnMl  and  eniluretl  en  esftU  de 
j"'nlt*nf'.  Fully,  indeinl,  must  w« 
admit  thiit  nniler  high  relifriooa 
excitement,  not  only  such  tliinge 
as  t  h ese,  I  •  u  t  \ Kisit  i  ve  su tferi n at^,  m 
'^'fi        iifclt  ur  transmuted  into  a 
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superhuman  pleasure.  Like  tlie 
beautiful  old  legend  of  Pisa,  the 
saint  hugs  thorns  to  his  breast  and 
they  become  roses.  And  if  any 
endurance  whatever  be  really  de- 
manded of  us  by  God,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  grace  to  bear  it  is 
never  taken  away,  but  grows  into 
that  celestial  peace  we  may  see  on 
the  countenance  of  many  a  poor 
victim  of  agonizing  disease  or  be- 
reavement. But  when  the  suffer- 
ing is  all  voluntary  and  arbitrary, 
then  we  believe  that,  when  the  en- 
thusiasm which  prompted  it  has 
subsided  with  the  inevitable  ebb 
of  all  human  feelings,  then  there  is 
nothing  to  replace  it,  nothing  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  our  nature 
from  asserting  themselves,  calling 
out  for  the  natural  food  of  the 
affections  and  the  intellect,  and 
growing  starved  and  sick  as  it  is 
denied. 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  that  on  women  of  this  class 
the  effects  of  conventual  disci- 
pline is  to  freeze  even  the  spirit  of 
charity  itself  into  the  hard  charac- 
ter of  a  duty  of  routine.  There 
is  an  ever-present  danger  in  per- 
fect organization^  that  it  should 
degenerate  into  perfect  mechanism. 
The  nun  who,  under  orders  from 
her  superior,  goes  the  round  of  so 
many  beds  at  stated  hours,  must 
in  the  long  run  find  it  hard  not  to 
perform  her  duty  with  the  same 
sense  of  monotony  as  a  housemaid 
who  dusts  so  many  chairs  against  a 
wall.  Let  her  struggle  as  she  will 
against  weariness  and  the  depres- 
sion of  servitude,  nature  will  still 
in  a  degree  assert  itself.  No  one 
can  retain  the  fresh  feelings  of  free 
work  followed  intelligently  and 
from  spontaneous  sympathy,  with 
the  constrained  attitude  of  mecha- 
nical obedience.  This  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  we  would  not  dwell 
on  it  too  strongly  in  face  of  the 
evidence  of  the  great  and  noble 
devotion  of  hundreds  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  should  not  nave  mentioned  it 
at  all,  but  that  our  own  experience 
in  Italy  and  France,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  physicians  of 
many  nations,  assured  us  that  such 
dangers    to    the    feebler    sort    of 
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minds  among  nuns  were  by  no 
means  visionary.  Happening  to 
witness  an  instance  of  hardness 
and  even  cruelty  shown  to  a  dying 
woman  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Maria 
Novel^  at  Florence,  by  a  Sister 
of  Chanty,  we  were  led  some  years 
ago  to  institute  all  the  inquiry  in 
our  power,  and  the  result  is  as  we 
have  stated.  As  it  is  for  these 
feebler  women  especially  that 
monastic  direction  claims  to  be  so 
peculiarly  useful,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  at  the  same  time  re- 
member how  much  it  is  calculated 
to  depress  them  into  machines,  the 
gain  of  whose  outward  service  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  that  genuine  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  without  wnicn  *  to  give 
our  bodies  to  be  burned  profiteth 
nothing.'  Soldiers  may  possibly 
do  their  work  very  well  9&  fighting 
machines^  but  a  nun  who  becomes 
a  nursing  machine  is  worse  than 
useless. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  on  us  oy  the 
recital  of  a  friend  who  was  nursed 
through  a  fever  in  Paris  by  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  who  tended  her  much 
as  an  indolent  groom  might  tend  a 
horse.  *Do  you  imagine*  (the 
Sister  said  to  her  one  day)  *  that  I 
%er7Qyovi  for  your  sake!  No;  I  do 
it  only  pour  faire  mon  saltU,^  For 
days  and  weeks  of  pain  and  help- 
lessness she  was  obliged  to  receive 
every  service  rendered  in  this  in- 
human spirit.  A  warm-hearted 
and  most  loveable  woman,  she 
bore  during  her  whole  illness  the 
presence  of  this  devout  automaton, 
feeling  that  even  such  ill-performed 
attentions  as  she  received  were  all 
so  many  additions  to  the  nun*s 
spiritual  capital  earned  out  of  her 
helplessness — a  drink  might  be  a 
day  out  of  purgatory,  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  pillow  a  step  towards 
Paradise.  We  hope  that  among 
Protestant  orders  no  such  spirit 
of  what  Coleridge  called  'other 
worldliness,'  such  spiritual  selfish- 
ness, would  ever  be  authorized. 
But  we  rather  *  hope*  so  than  feel 
any  great  security  in  the  matter. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  speak  of  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  as  an  amendment  to 
3H 
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that  of  sisterhoods — namely,  that 
of  the  establisliment  of  deaconesses 
in  England.     Some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  the  preceding  pages  will 
apply  to  the  case,  others  will  pass 
it  oy.    On  the  whole,  perhaps  it 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  suggestion 
of  greater  value  than  the  otiier, 
yet  fraiight  with  its  own  special 
difficulties.      Let    the  Church  of 
England  be  given  never  so  high 
an  estimate,  and  its  clergy  credited 
with  never  so  great  pnidcnce,  the 
relation  of  such  a  female  order  as 
that  of  deaconesses  to  tlie  Church, 
and  of  such  an  individual  as  a 
deaconess  to  a  parochial  cler^'man, 
is  not  exemi)t  from  difficulties  and 
objections.     Grievous  would  it  be 
if  the  field  of  philanthropic  labour 
were   to   be  made  the   arena   of 
sectarian  strife  or  of  petty  local 
jealousies   and   ciibals.     Will   the 
world  have  no  patience  to  try  the 
association  principle  a  little  longer? 
Must   steam    give   way   to   stage 
coaches,  or  stiige  coiwhes  to  the 
still  earlier  giMnl  practice  of  the 
horseman  with  a  latly  on  a  piUiim  i 
In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  C(mi- 
mend  to  those  who  seek  the  re- 
establish mcut  of  monasticism  in 
England,  the  careful  and  solemn 
ct)nsideration  of  the  dangers  which 
such  a  scheme  involves.     We  tlo 
not  affinn  that  these  dangers  may 
not  be  averted.   It  may  be  pt)ssible 
to    build    our    now   institutes   of 
charity  upon  the  very  ground  for 
ages  Riled   with    the    malaria  of 
a.Hceti('i.sm,  and  yet  so  perfectly  to 
thorough  drain  it  as  that  no  taint 
of  the  old  poison  may  remain.     It 
//M//bc  possibli\all>oit  a  dangerous 
experinifut ;  but  if  there  is  to  be 
any   hope   t)f   success,   the  whole 


peril  must  be  understood  on  all 
nands^  and  the  future  Angliran 
sisters  of  eliarity  must  enter  their 
vocation  with  a  full  couiprehensioa 
that  their  purfiose  is  different,  and 
that  their  motives  and  principles 
must  be  different,  from  th»t  of 
their  predecessors.  They  ^  ninit 
bear  in  mind  that  their  uoject  is 
not  to  earn  salvation  for  tkiiuei^B$ 
by  penitential  practices  and  meri- 
torious *  works,  but  to  do  ffood  to 
otiwrs  ;  that  the  poor  may  be  more 
effectually  relieveil,  the  sick  better 
nursed,  the  sinful  better  rvclaimvd. 
They  nmst  bear  in  mind  that 
instead  of  enfeebling  tlieir  bodies 
by  fasting  and  watching,  and  thos 
(iis  old  Zori>aster  well  said)  *iiin- 
tully  weakening  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  them  for  gtxxl,*  they  we 
bound  more  than  other  women  to 
hoard  the  life  and  strength  they 
have  devoted  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  They  must  bear  in 
mind  that  desiK)tic  power  and 
blind  obeilience  are  lK»th  of  them 
in  their  nature  immoral,  and  that 
no  vow  can  be  justiiied  or  bindii^ 
which,  in  matters  of  conscience, 
wouhl  control  the  actions  of  % 
rational  free  agent.  And  lastly; 
they  nmst  bear  in  mind  that 
although  charity  is  a  holjf  and 
noble  cause  fi>r  devotion,  it  is  not 
exclusively  or  super-cminently 
sacred,  but  tlnit  the  natural  duties 
of  life  are  before  all  vuluntaiy 
dedications,  that  the  names  of 
mother,  t laughter,  wife,  are  holier 
than  that  i>f  nun|  «ind  that  all 
faithful  wt>rk — l»e  it  in  the  fields 
t»f  art  or  science,  or  disinterested 
labour  of  any  kintl— is  as  truly 
wtirkjor(itn/^iiA  the  toil  of  the  most 
devoted  of  i>hilanthn)plstd. 
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IT  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to 
find  a  spot  more  calculated  to 
excite  a  profound  and  melancholy 
interest  tnan  the  old  burial  ground 
of  the  Jews  at  Prague.  After 
threading  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  Ghetto,  the  stranger . 
finds  himself  suddenly  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  a  spacious  but 
gloomy  yard,  in  which  are  heaped 
up  the  ashes  of  the  coimtless  dead. 
The  air  of  desolation,  the  strange 
unknown  characters  on  the  decay- 
ing gravestones,  the  tangled  under- 
growth of  weeds,  combine  to  create 
an  impression  most  sad  and  solemn. 
As  we  stand  lost  in  dreamy  reve- 
rie, memory  slips  back  to  days 
long  past  and  gone.  Imagination 
peoples  the  space  with  dim  phan- 
toms of  a  vanished  race.  Visions 
of  grey-bearded  Rabbis,  of  Jewish 
youtlis  and  maidens,  of  Eachels 
weeping  for  their  children,  arise  in 
swift  succession,  and 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dying. 

For  the  dust  of  centuries  lies  here. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  have  now  for 
many  years  been  compelled  to  seek 
elsewhere  a  resting-place  for  their 
dead.  It  had  become  impossible 
any  longer  to  find  vacant  room 
within  the  crowded,  overflowing 
precincts  of  the  old  cemetery.  But 
if  we  would  recal  the  day  when  the 
first  fresh  sod  was  turned,  when 
the  first  occupant  of  this  holy 
ground  was  carried  forth  to  burial, 
we  must  look  back  for  almost  a 
thousand  years. 

The  early  history  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Jews  is  enveloped  in  profound 
obscurity.  The  most  learned  anti- 
quaries diflfer  as  to  the  exact  time 
when  they  first  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  ancient  records 
have  perished  in  the  various  con- 
ilagrations  with  which  the  Jews' 
town  has  from  time  to  time  been 
visited.  Passing  over  an  old  tra- 
dition, which  would  refer  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony  to  a  still  more 
remote  antiquity,  we  find  it  stated 
upon  the  authority  of  an  old 
manuscrii)t,  formerly  in  the  library 
at  Oi)T)enheim,  that  Lybyssa,  who 
built  the  city  of  Prague  in  the  year 


750,  and  was  herself  accounted  a 
prophetess,  called  her  son  to  her 
upon  her  death-bed,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him — *I  go  home  to  my 
forefathers,  and  before  my  depar- 
ture would  reveal  the  future  to  you. 
When  thy  posterity  are  ruling  over 
my  people,  an  alien,  fugitive,  op- 
pressed race,  which  prays  to  one 
God  alone,  will  seek  a  refuge  in  our 
forests.  I  would  that  they  may  be 
hospitably  received^  that  thy  pos- 
terity may  vouchsaie  them  protec- 
tion, for  they  will  bring  a  blessing 
on  the  fields  of  this  country.'  She 
died,  but  the  memory  of  her  pro- 
phecy survived;  and  more  than  a 
century  after  her  death,  when 
Hostiwit'was  on  the  throne,  she 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
said, '  The  time  has  arrived  when 
my  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled.  A 
people,  few  in  numbers,  and  op- 
pressed, which  prays  to  one  Gcxl 
alone,  will  appear  before  the  steps 
of  thy  throne,  imploring  succour. 
Eeceive  them  nospitably,  and  gra- 
ciously accord  them  refuge  and 
protection.' 

In  the  year  850,  when  a  horde  of - 
Wends  poured  over  Lithuania  and 
Muscovy,  chasing  away  the  original 
inhabitants  and  estabushing  them- 
selves in  their  place,  a  Jewish  com- 
munity was  expelled  with  the  rest. 
For  ten  years  these  unfortunates 
wandered,  houseless  and  homeless, 
over  the  land,  and  at  length  arrived 
in  Bohemia.  Weary  and  worn  out^ 
they  implored  an  audience  of  Hos- 
tiwit.  Their  request  was  granted, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  send  two 
of  their  old  men  as  their  represen- 
tatives. The  Duke  received  them 
graciously,  and  asked,  '  Who  are 
youl  Wnat  do  you  desuref  The 
ambassadors  fell  on  their  knees 
and  said, '  Mighty  Duke !  We  come 
of  a  race  few  m  numbers,  and  call 
ourselves  after  the  founder  of  our 
tribe,  Abraham,  Hebrews.  We  are, 
with  our  women  and  children,  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  We 
were  living  peacefully  in  Muscovy 
when  a  potent  enemy  invaded  u& 
conquer^  the  land,  and  ezpellea 
its  inhabitants.  We  have  been 
wandering  without  rest  over  the 
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wide  world.  The  cold  heath  was 
our  bed,  the  hard  rock  our  pillow, 
the  blue  sky  our  covering.  We  are 
a  pejiceful  people,  few  iu  numbers, 
weak  in  strength.  We  follow  the 
Liw  of  Moses.  We  believe  in  one 
God  alone,  who  is  omniscient,  al- 
mighty, au-just,  and  all-merciful, 
wh<»se  glory  lilleth  the  whole  earth. 
We  make  our  humble  supplication 
before  thee,  O  Duke,  that  it  may 

1>leiuse  thee  to  allow  us  to  settle 
lere,  and  to  build  ourselves  houses 
to  d.well  in.  Your  land  is  broad 
enough,  and  your  subjects  seem 
fiiithful  and  honest.  Accord  us  thy 
mi^^hty  j)n)tection,  0  Duke,  and  we 
will  be  faithful  to  thee,  and  will 
pray  our  God  to  grant  clory  and 
victory  to  thy  pcome.*  When  they 
had  made  an  end,  the  Duke  per- 
ceived that  this  was  the  people 
wlu)se  arrivjd  had  been  foretold. 
He  bade  them  tarry  ftir  two  days, 
when  he  would  give  them  an 
answer. 

After  consultation  with  his  nobles 
and  advisers,  the  Duke  deter- 
mined to  grant  the  petition  of  the 
Jews,  and  assigned  them  a  district 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau. 
The  Jews  faithfully  observed  their 
M'omise;  and  the  most  ancient 
IJohemian  chronicler,  ('osmos,  re- 
hitcs  that  the  Jews  of  Prague  so 
powerfully  assisted  Hostiwit  when 
at  war  with  the  Germans,  with 
money  suul  forage,  that  he  suc- 
cotMled  in  driving  them  out  of 
]^>hemia. 

Thus  it  would  seem  th.it  the 
Jews  were  established  in  Bohemia 
even  in  heathen  times,  lender 
lioriwoj,  \\ho  wjts  baptize<l  in  the 
year  900  (or,  according  to  Palaeky. 
in  the  year  871),  their  numbers  had 
multiplied  so  exeeedingly  that  the 
8pa<-e  on;;inally  allotted  to  them 
had  bemme  too  small.  Tliry  peti- 
tioned, therefore,  fur  anntlur  uuar- 
ter,  an<l  the  l)uke  roiire<led  to 
them  that  district  on  the  n;jlit  hank 
of  the  Moldau  which  is  nccupietl 
by  the  Jews'  town  even  to  this  day. 
Ihe  building  of  the  city  wivs  com- 
menced in  the  year  907.  Later  on 
a  hirge  afljoining  tield  was  added 
as  a  burial -groun<l. 

Innumerable  traditions,  as  we 
can  well  believe,  have  grown  up 


1' 


and  gathered  ronnd  the  ncnd  mIL 
Every  stone  in  the  gnvcyvd 
would  furnish  matter  for  aome  tak 
of  thrilling  horror.  No  histoiy, 
indeed,  is  so  tragical  and  romantie 
as  was  that  of  the  Jews,  iriielhcr 
considered  collectively  or  individn- 
ally,  during  many  centuries.  Tiif 
gical :  for  they  were  alter  all  but 
strangers  and  sojoamers  in  landa 
that  they  might  never  really  caD 
their  owil    They  were  de»|iifled« 

Eersecuted,  exposed  to  ereiy  bw- 
i8s  caprice  of  princes  orjpeoplcL 
They  were  cut  off  from  all  equl 
intercourse  with  their  fellow  UMOp 
confuied  within  the  narrow  bons- 
daries  of  a  quarter  set  apart  for 
them,  as  though  tliey  were  so  maogf 
noisome  beasts.  Romantic — ^forim 
proportion  to  the  total  want  of 
other  interests,  to  their  entire  a^ 
questration  from  all  active  share  ia 
the  affairs  of  the  State  or  oonimiH 
nity  within  which  they  dwelt,  waa 
the  intensity  of  the  ufection^the 
pa.s8ion  with  which  they  clnnf  to 
their  own  brethren,  their  ownuw, 
—to  the  hopes  of  a  future  trium- 
phant restoration  of  their  imot. 
Sublime  indeed  was  the  oonfidenee 
with  which,  through  all  the  viciwa 
tudes  of  fortune,  they  clung  to  tbia 
ho])e.  Generation  after  generation 
might  ])aMs  away,  might  drop  m- 
heeded  into  the  grave,  but  the  poh 
mises  wouhl  surelv  never  fail ;  and 
trust  in  their  fultilment  waa  aa  oil 
ami  balm  in  the  wounds  of  many  a 
lMH)r  br(Nken-heartc4l  Jew  ;- 


tidence  that  as  CSod  had  promiae^ 
lie  would  surely  ]>erfonny  gildea 
his  last  moments  with  a  raj  cf 
hope,  as  he  breathed  out  hia  mml 
under  the  tortures  of  some  ruthleaa 
Christian  baron,  or  the  flames  of  a 
Holy  IiKpiisition.  Take  the  fblloiw- 
iii;^'  short  histor}'  as  an  illuatratiaB 
ot  one  of  those  sudden  persecutiona 
to  which  the  Jews  were  at  aajf 
niiMiiciit  exiKised^and  1  if  the  heme 
c«»ura;^e  with  which  they  were  en- 
countered. The  massacre  aUndad 
t«  I  was  pen ict rated  wit hin  the  ^ 
of  the  Olil  new  (Alt-ncu) 
gogue  at  rni;nie:— 

It  liaiii'vntil  iu  the  ilayt  of  Wfi 
i\w  Stnth/ut^  that  &  knight  vat  \ 
with   luMt  for  a  Jewiflh 
rfi»vlIfU  Uli  ib-m 
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tuoius  indignation.  The  arts  of  aednction 
were  foiled  by  the  maiden*8  steadfast  de- 
termination. The  knight  therefore  re- 
solved to  attain  his  purpose  by  violence. 
The  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Atonement 
seemed  to  him  the  best  suited  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  plan.  He  knew  that 
Judith — so  the  maiden  was  named-r 
would  on  that  day  be  staying  at  home 
with  her  blind  mother,  while  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  detained 
by  prayer  and  pious  exercises  in  the 
house  of  Qod.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  Judith  was  softly  praying  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  slumbering  mother.  The  door 
of  her  chamber  opened,  and  her  de- 
tested persecutor  entered  with  spark- 
ling  eyes.  Unmoved  by  her  prayers, 
or  tears,  he  abready  held  Jndith  fSurt  em- 
braced in  his  powerful  arms,  when  a 
lucky  chance  brought  her  brother  home 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  The  terrible  nnatter- 
able  wrath  that  took  possession  of  him 
gave  the  man,  natur&Uy  powerful,  the 
strength  of  a  giant.  He  wrenched  the 
sword  out  of  the  villain's  hand,  who  had 
only  the  women  to  thank  that  he  did  not 
pay  for  the  attempted  infamy  with  the 
forfeit  of  his  life.  With  kicks  and  grim 
mockery  the  outraged  brother  drove  the 
dissolute  fellow  from  the  house.  The 
knight,  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
people,  who  had  assembled  in  consider- 
able numbers,  swore  a  bloody,  deadly 
revenge  against  the  Jews.  He  kept  h^ 
word. 

Long  ago  expelled  from  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility  on  account  of  his  worthless 
behaviour,  the  knight  had  cultivated  a 
connexion  with  some  discontented  idle 
burghers  of  the  city,  and  these  he  hoped 
to  make  the  ministers  of  his  cruel  ven- 
geance. Some  short  time  afterwards  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  wrought 
np  by  frivolous  pretexts  to  a  frenzy  of 
fanaticism,  to  murder  the  Jews,  and 
plunder  their  town.  The  first  who, 
frightened  out  of  their  peaceful  dwellingi, 
went  to  meet  the  robbers,  were  cut  down. 
Determined  as  they  were,  the  rest  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  and 
being  unarmed  were  compelled,  after  a 
heroic  struggle,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
synagogue,  which  was  already  crowded 
with  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Mighty  blows  sounded  heavily  on  thedoaed 
doors  of  the  synagogue.  *Open,  and  give 
yourselves  up  !*  yell^  the  knight  from  oat- 
side.  After  a  short  pause  of  consultation 
answer  was  made,  that  the  Jews  would 
deliver  over  their  property  to  the  muti- 
neers, would  draw  up  a  deed  of  gift  of  it, 
and  only  reserve  for  themselves  absolute 
necessaries.    They  also  promised  to  make 


no  complaint  to  king  or  tMen,  in  ex- 
change for  which  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  was  to  be  preserved, 
and  no  one  compelled  to  change  his 
religion. 

'  It  is  not  your  business,''  a  voice  from 
ontside  again  resounded;  'it  is  onrs  to 
dictate  conditions.  If  yon  desire  life  and 
not  a  wretched  death,  open  at  once,  and 
abjure  yonr  faith.  I  grant  bat  short 
delay  for  reflection  :  let  the  time  of  grace 
pass  by,  and  yon  are  one  and  all  given 
over  to  destruction.* 

No  answer  followed.  Further  resist- 
ance ooald  not  be  thought  of ;  and  a  hope 
that  the  king  woold  at  length  pat  a  stop 
to  this  nnheurd-o^  unparalleled  iniqaityj 
grew  every  moment  less.  The  battle  in 
the  street — if  the  doperate  resistanee  of 
a  few  unarmed  men  against  an  armed 
■nperior  force  could  be  called  by  that 
name — had  lasted  long  enough  to  have 
enabled  King  WenceslauB  to  send  to  their 
assistance.  As  no  help  came,  the  Jews 
were  at  length  constrained  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  thehr 
&te.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigned  in 
the  synagogue.  Only  here  and  there  a 
suppressed  sobbing,  only  here  and  there 
an  in&nt  at  the  breast  tiiat  reminded  its 
mother  of  her  sweetest  duty,  was  heard. 
Once  ihore  the  voice  of  the  knight  thnn- 
dered,  rough  and  wild — 'I  c^mand  of 
you  for  the  last  time^  which  do  yon 
choose,  the  new  £uth  or  death  f  There 
was  a  momentary  ailenoe.  Then,  a  cry  of 
thousands,  '  Death  V  broke  with  a  dull 
sound  against  the  roof  of  the  house  thai 
was  consecrated  to  GK)d.  The  rioters 
DOW  began  to  demolish  the  doors  with 
axes  and  hatchets.  But  the  besieged,  in 
their  deadly  agony,  lifted  up  thdr  voioe 
in  wonderful  accord,  and  sang  in  solemn 
chorus  the  glorious  verse  of  the  Psalmist: 

<  Though  I  walk  through  the  vaU^  of 

the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  not  fear  the  crafty  wiliness  of  tbe 

evil  doer ; 
For  Thou  art  with  me  1    Then  art  in  all 

my  ways; 
The  firm  staff  of  fidtk  is  my  eonfidenoe  V 

The  aged  rabbi  had  sank  upon  his  knees 
in  prayer  upon  the  steps  that  led  np  is 
the  tabernacle.  'Lordf  he  imnloiedy 
M  suffer  infinite  sorrow.  Tet,  oh  that 
we  might  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  Lard, 
for  his  merey  is  boandless— only  not  Into 
the  hand  of  man— Ah  1  we  know  not 
what  to  do :  to  Thee  alone  we  look  for 
sncoour.  Gall  to  remembrance  Thy  mercj 
and  gracious  fiivour,  whndi  has  been  ever 
of  old.  In  anger  be  mindfnl  of  eompas- 
sion ;  let  Thy  goodness  be  showed  onto 
n%  as  we  do  pot  onr  trust  in  Thee,' 
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But  God  at  this  season  did  not  succour 
his  children  ;  in  his  unsearchable  coun- 
sels it  was  otherwise  ordained.  The  first 
door  was  burst  open  ;  the  mob  pressed 
into  the  vestibule  of  God's  house.  A 
single  frail  barrier  separated  oppressed 
and  oppressors.  *  Lord/  cried  the  rabbi, 
in  accents  of  dec] Mist  despair,  *  Lord, 
grant  that  the  walls  of  this  house,  in 
M'hich  we  and  our  fathers  with  songs  of 
praie^  have  glorified  and  blessed  thy 
name,  tliat  the  walls  of  this  thy  temple 
may  fall  together,  and  that  we  may  find 
a  grave  under  its  ruins  !  But  let  us  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  barlwi- 
rians,  let  not  our  wives  and  maidens  be- 
come a  living  prey  to  the  wicked.'  *  No,* 
now  exclaimed  a  powerful  voice,  'that 
shall  they  not,  Kahbi.  Wives  and 
maidens,  do  you  prefer  death  at  the  hands 
of  your  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
<leath  at  your  own  hands,  to  shame  and 
<lishonour  ?  Would  you  ajjjx^ar  pure  and 
innocent  before  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, insteiid  of  falling  living  victims 
into  tlie  hau<ls  of  these  bloodthirsty, 
inhuman  men  outside,  w«)ulil  you  If 
Speak :  time  presHcs.*  An<l  again  re- 
sounded fri>m  a  hun<lred  women's  lips, 
*  Bather  death  than  dishonour  !' 

His  lovely  blooming  wife  pressed  up 
close  to  the  side  of  the  man  whi>  had 
thus  sicken,  her  baby  at  her  breast. 
'  Let  uie  be  the  first ;  let  me  rtireive  my 
death  at  thy  loved  hands,'  she  murmured, 
softly.  With  the  deeiK^st  emotion  of 
which  a  human  soul  is  cajKible,  ho 
clasiied  her  to  his  breast.  *  It  must  l>e 
done  quirkly,'  he  saitl,  with  hollow, 
trombliii;^  Viiice.  *  The  sei>aration  must 
b.'  speetly.  I  never  thought  to  |>art  fmni 
you  thus.  lifjrd,  most  morciail,  forgive 
us  ;  wo  do  it  for  thy  holy  name's  sitke 
alme.     Art  thou  ready  f' 

M  am.'  .she  wiid  ;  Met  me  only  once 
iiioro,  but  omv  mon>,  for  the  bust  time, 
kisM  my  hweet,  my  innoci-nt  «'hild.  UikI 
bivKS  tlt«>e,  ]i(Hir  orphan  ;  (jimI  sutfor 
tii<-c  to  tiuil  o«ini|msHion  in  the  fyvs  i.f  our 

murdrrciH iunl  help  thi-e  I     We, 

dear  friend,  wi-  part  but  I<  r  a^liori  time; 
thnu  wilt  foll.w  nil"  f«.«-iM,  th-iii  trno- 
hcartc*l.'  With  the  ino.st  inliniti*  s  .rrww 
tliat  c:in  tlirill  a  ni:iiiV>  lifart,  tli»  husUin<l 
prcKSi><l  a  frrviiit  part  in  j  kix-*,  :i  |;i.st 
toui'h  of  the  hitn«i  upon  the  iovi-d  int*:int, 
that  absojutriy  itlUM'<l  to  leav.-  itii 
motlivr,  and  her  Itanxl  and  iu'nving 
brcn.st.  One  Mtn>ke  of  the  knife,  anil  a 
jet  of  bliHid  hprinkleil  t\w  rhihl's  face, 
and  siKiuttil  up  u<;ain.st  the  walU  of  ttiMrK 
house.  Th«'  woman  Mink  with  a  ery  nf 
*  Hear,  oh  Ismel,  the  Evorl.-wtting,  our 
H.mI  is  God  al-nc  ?  and  fell  lifeless  tu 
the  ground. 


All  the  other  womai,  iadadmf  JwStk, 
followed  the  hnre  uid  gallut  euapk 
Many  died  by  their  own  handai  BHy 
received  their  death  itrokcfl  from  tWv 
husbands,  fiithen,  bn>tben ;  hvt  iD 
of  them  without  a  mannqr,  lileBt  aad 
resigned  to  God's  will  They  had  to  uw 
away  tender  children,  who,  weeping  aad 
wringing  their  hands,  climbed  on  U 
their  fathers*  knees,  and  piteouly  !■- 
plored  them  not  to  hurt  their  raothciK 
It  was  a  scene  horrible  and  heaitrendiaf ; 
a  scene  than  which  the  historj  of  the 
Jews,  the  history  of  mankind,  kaovi 
none  more  agonizing.  It  was  aevna- 
plisheil :  no  woman  wight  fall  alive  iato 
the  hands  of  the  peraecaton.  The  ImI 
death  sigh  was  breathed,  and  the  fev 
Btout  men,  who  had  desired  to  defend  tht 
inner  door  only  till  then,  stepped  back- 
ward. A  fearful  blow,  and  the  dour,  the 
last  bulwark,  fell  in,  f-endiug  duada  of 
dust  whirling  over  it.  The  knight,  hnn- 
dishetl  battle-axe  in  hand,  stooid  on  the 
Bit\tA  that  led  up  into  the  bouse  of  prayer. 
His  Countenance  was  disfigured  by  foiy. 
Behind  him  crowded  an  immeasanUe 
mass  of  pei^ple,  armed  with  apite  aad. 
clubs  and  iron  fiails.  *  Yield  ynur  women 
and  children  !'  he  shonteil,  in  a  voiee 
of  thunder,  at  length  betFariBf  his 
real  intention,  *  and  abjure 
faith.' 

*  Look  at  these  blooil-drippin^r, 
ing  Corpses,'  said  a  mnn  who  sloud  i 
to  the  door ;  '  they  are  w imi-a 
nmidens  :  they  have  all  preferred 
to  dishonour.  .  .  .  I>o  yuo  think  that  w* 
men  fe:ir  death  at  thy  handa  and  the 
hands  of  thy  itiunlcnms  aMoriatci  f 
Munler  me,  nion.Hter,  .ind  be  agffurw4 
here  and  hereafter,  in  this  wurid  aati  tha 
next,  for  ever  and  ever!'  A  m<-km«aft 
after  wan  Is,  the  Uild  s{>enkor  lay  on  tha 
ground  welterint!  in  his  U*^.  At  sigkft 
of  the  countless  coq^cri  nf  the  muaiaa^ 
the  k'astly  nu'e  «'f  the  p>pulac«,  thai  aav 
itself  thurt  oheatetl  nf  the  k'sl  |«trt  of  ita 
booty,  mounteil  to  ab-^dute  madnamL 
llya'uaM  drunk  wiili  \\>Mmi  wouki  have 
Uhiveil  with  greater  humanity.  Not  a 
lite  was  hparii  ;  and  en- n  inl:«nt9  wevt 
slanvrhtereil    nvi-r    the    iKxlies    iif    tbcir 

ni<  tli-rs.    Itl 1  tl.iweil  in  streami.     Una 

bi'V  a!orie  w.is  later  on  •Intj^l  atU 
livin.:  from  un<ler  the  ht.ips  of  dend.  Aa 
they  appri.irhe<l  the  taliernacle.  in  onte 
^>  inriirt  the  death -.Htr*ke  on  the  rahh^ 
who  WiiM  knei-liu:.;  i.n  thr  »t«.ii«  befmv  i%^ 
thfv  fiund  him  lifvleMt,  his  bead  tnraed 
upwanN  in  the  din-ciiuu  of  the  BacV  • 
Soft  Mmih-  u{k>n  his  death -like  fnatnrM. 
De:kth  hail  anii>M]>at(tl  theui.  Ilia  pm 
8<iul  h:fl  i)A.<««il  away  in  fervent  prmj^r* 
The  uiob  aarr^^  the  work  that  hai 
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been  accomplished  ;  and  now  that  the 
thirst  for  blood  was  stilled,  shrunk  in 
terror  before  the  crime  that  had  been 
perpetrated.  The  tabernacle  remained 
untouched,  the  house  of  God  unplun- 
dered.  Discharging  oaths  and  curses 
on  the  knight,  their  ringleader,  the  wild 
troop  dispersed  in  apprehensive  awe  of 
the  diyine  and  human  judge. 

Environed  by  perils,  holding  his 
possessions,  whether  small  or  great, 
by  the  most  frail  and  precarious  of 
tenures,  the  momentary  good-will 
or  sufferance  of  the  ruler,  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  do- 
mestic virtues,  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud, to  tradingwith, perchance 
to  spoiling,  the  Egyptians — such 
was  very  commonly  the  life  of  a 
Jew  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Brighter  times  for  them  and  all  of 
us  have  since  arisen.  Intolerance, 
when  it  seeks  to  realize  itself  by 
cruelty  and  persecution,  is  no 
k)nger  endured.  But  a  modem 
Jew  no  doubt  looks  back  upon 
the  long  dark  periods  of  protracted 
persecution  with  the  same  bitter 
feelings  as  a  Christian  does  to  the 
shorter  early  persecutions  of  the 
Church,  and  studies  his  AdUi 
Jvdceorum  with  the  same  reverence 
that  we  might  feel  towards  the  Ada 
tSanctorum  or  Acta  Marty  rum, 

A  very  curious  collection  of  what 
we  may  thus  be  justified  in  deno- 
minating the  Ada  Judoeorum,  has 
recently  been  published  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  title  of  Sipptt- 
rim,  by  Dr.  Wolf  Pascheles,  him- 
self a  learned  Jew  of  Prague.  To 
this  work  we  are  indebted  for  the 
eloquent  narrative  which  we  have 
already  given,  and  for  most  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  advent  of  the 
Jews  in  Bohemia.  It  contains  a 
large  and  varied  store  of  popular 
traditions,  mythic  legends,  chro- 
nicles, memorials,  and  biographies 
of  the  renowned  Jews  who  have 
flourished  in  ancient  times,  but 
especially  of  those  who  dwelt  at 
Prague  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  stories  are  of  very  various 
merit  and  interest ;  but,  taken  to- 
gether, afford  considerable  insight 
into  the  history,  life,  feelings,  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  people.  In 
time,  they  range  from  Solomon  to 
Napoleon;  in  character,  from  the 


most  fantastic  Arabian-Nightfiction 
to  the  gravest  chronicle ;  in  style, 
from  the  wildest  expression  of  pas- 
sionate eloquence  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  humblest  narrative;  and 
make  up  as  a  whole  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  story-books  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with.  It  is  difficult  by 
any  example  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  attractive  and  varied  nature  of 
the  work.  The  most  striking  story, 
'  Gabriel,'  from  which  the  preceding 
account  of  the  massacre  is  taken,  is 
too  long  for  insertion,  and  too  in- 
tricate to  be  comprehensible  in  any 
abridged  form.  The  following  spe- 
cimens may,  however,  perhaps 
serve  as  some,  if  not  the  he^  piym 
of  the  wonderful  picturesqueiMMi 
and  vigour  of  the  laiuroage  ia 
which  these  tales  are  told,  while 
they  will  at  the  same  time  afford  a 
further  illustration  of  that  preca- 
rious condj^on  of  the  Jewish  socie- 
ties in  the  Middle  Ages  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  will  show 
how,  in  seasons  apparently  most 
prosperous  and  peaceful,  the  Jews 
were  always  liable  to  the  most 
calamitous  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
The  events  which  we  are  about  to 
relate  are  believed  to  have  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  the  narrative  of  them 
will  be  found  in  this  compilation, 
under  the  title  of  '  Der  Better,  the 
Preserver.' 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  first  day 
of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  1559. 
Afternoon  service  was  just  over, 
and  large  crowds  of  people  streamed 
out  of  the  synagogues  m  the  Jews* 
town  at  Prague,  and  hurried  home 
to  perform  the  other  religious 
offices  prescribed  for  that  night. 
Gnulually  thestreets  became  empty, 
but  from  the  windows  came  a 
friendly  light  and  the  loud  voices 
of  worshippers  who  were  singing 
devout  hymns  of  praise,  or  saying 
their  prayers.  One  house  was 
especially  conspicuous  for  the 
bhnding  beams  of  light  that  shone 
from  its  windows,  and  fell  upon 
the  street  It  was  the  house  of 
Beb.  Mordechai  Cohen  Zemaeh. 
Mordechai  was  the  only  son  of  Reht 
Gkrson,  a  wealthy  goldsmith^  and 
had  in  his  earliest  youth  evmoed 
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signs  of  extraordinary  talent.  His 
father  had  given  him  an  excellent 
education,  and  had  sown  upon 
a  fruitful  soil.  Till  far  on  in 
his  childhood,  the  life  of  Mor- 
dechai  had  been  calm  and  pros- 
peroua  Suddenly,  however,  cir- 
cumstances changed.  Keb.  Gerson. 
bjr  a  rapid  succcHsion  of  unmeritea 
misfortunes,  lost  the  whole  of 
his  property,  and  found  himself 
unable  to  meet  the  liabilities 
which  he  had  incurred.  Sor- 
row at  the  loss  of  his  good  name 
stretched  the  honest  man  on  a  sick 
bed^  from  wMch  he  never  rose 
acain.  At  tlie  age  of  seventeen, 
Mordechai  was  left  an  onilian.  He 
was  alone  in  the  world,  for  his 
mother  he  had  already  lost  when  a 
child.  His  first  resolution,  when 
the  first  stupor  of  grief  had  i hissed, 
was  to  restore  the  hoiu)urea  nanie 
of  his  dei)arted  father.  He  tcxik 
to  business,  and  pursued  it  with 
unwearied  assiduity ;  so  tliat  sciirco 
five  yejirs  had  elapsed  before  he 
had  paid  otf  all  his  father  s  credi- 
tors. In  the  meantime,  he  luul 
fallen  in  love  with  a  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  his  neighbour;  but  he 
had  nothing  to  oiler  her.  He  was 
poor;  he  had  sacrificed  the  re- 
wards of  his  industry  to  tlic  sacred 
memory  t)f  his  fatlier.  Suddenly, 
however,  slie  Um  became  an  ori»hjin, 
and  as  a  roval  edict  soon  afterwards 
exjielled  the  Jews  from  r>»)heinia, 
and  the  piMir  girl  did  not  know 
whither  to  turn  lier  stei>s,  ^b>r- 
dechai  ]>ro posed  to  lier  to  become 
the  partner  of  liis  fate.  IWIa  fol- 
lowed him,  after  they  lia<l  l>ecn 
married,  to  r»)land,  where  most  of 
tlie  exiU's  found  a  refu;;e.  Ki;:ht 
years  afterwards,  in  the  year  i,',.',i, 
King  FenliiKUnl  I.  recalled  tlie 
Jews  home.  Among  those  who 
l»ined  for  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  returne«l  to  Tra^ue  wire  lieb. 
Mordechai  and  his  wife  lie 
agjiin  estjiblished  himself  in  Prague. 
His  vast  knowledge  won  him  the 
highest  esteem  and  reganl ;  his 
m»ble  heart,  tlie  love  of  his  neigh- 
bours. I  Jy  indust ry  am  1  ec<  hm  »my , 
too,  during  his  residence  in  rt>land, 
he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
l»n)perty  l»y  no  means  incon»i«ler- 
able  for  that  age.    About  a  year 


after  his  return  from  PoLm^  Belt 
Mordechai,  with  a  full  ana  dew 
consciousness  of  what  he  vii 
doing,  had  sacrificed  all  thia  wealth 
for  tlie  preservation  of  a  penoa 
entirely  unknown  to  him,  of  whoae 
very  name  he  was  ignorant.  For 
the  occasion  of  this  sacrifice,  «f 
must  refer  to  the  beautiful  dcscrq>- 
tion  in  the  text  For  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  person  in  whose  favour  it  had 
been  made,  and  who  had  bcca 
Siived  by  it  from  ahame  and  di^ 
honour,  had  now  become  the  pn-> 
vate  secretary  of  the  Empenir,  who 
])Liced  in  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence.  We  return  to  the  nixht 
of  the  Passover.  Keb.  Mt>rdecnai 
and  his  a.ssembled  family  wen 
celebrating  the  festival.  The  even- 
ing meal  was  just  over,  and  all 
were  uniting  in  one  great  hymn 
of  praise,  wlien  a  sudden  knock 
Wivs  hciird  at  the  door,  and  • 
stranger  cnweil  an  in^tjint  inters 
view  with  the  master  of  the  hi»uML 
As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  alono 
with  Ueb.  Monlechai,  he  tluQg 
otf  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  threw 
himi*elf  into  his  arms.  It  was  the 
oung  man  whose  honour  and  life 
le  had  once  saved.  The  yming  man 
came  to  warn  lU'b.  MunlecEai  el 
a  cala!nity  which  im|K'nded  over 
the  Jews,  and  to  |H>int  «>ut  the 
only  way  in  which  it  might  bt 
averted.  The  Kmpen»r  Inid  vowed 
in  a  dream  that  he  w^mld  expel 
the  Jews  from  l^ohemiii,  aiul  wai 
resolvi-tl  to  perform  what  he  bad 
s\\ « m\,  Kxi-ept  his  secretiiry,  nt  incL 
not  even  his  most  eoiihdvutial 
ministers,  as  yet  knew  anything  of 
the  imperial  resoluti«in.  It  WM 
iie«*i's  ary,  tlnr.'fure,  that  the  nuMt 
inviolable  secrecy  shuuld  bt?  pre- 
serve! I  as  to  the  mean>  by  which 
the  information  hail  Itveii  olitaiuedp 
and  as  t<>  the  luiMic  in  which  aa 
attempt  was  to  he  maile  tti  cuunter> 
mine  the  intent Um I  rnu-lty.  After 
an  interview  of  many  li<>uni,  the 
secretary  tiM)k  leave,  ^bmlechai 
aceomitanied  him  to  the  g:ite  (if  tha 
Jews*  town,  which  was  o|)cned. 
ThetWi>  men  pressed  oaeh  othei^a 
hand  in  sign  of  leave- takin|L 
and  after  a  few  last  wards  tii 
whi.spered  CDunael,  the  sccretaiy 
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stepped   through    the   gate,   and 
walked  on  to  the  hosteby. 

Mordechai  lifted  his  glowing  face  to 
the  heavens.  *  Lord  of  the  world,' 
he  cried,  'thou  art  all-mercifiil,  aU- 
knowing,  almighty.  Why,  then,  ^onld 
we  despair?  Can  it  be  thy  pleasure 
that  thy  children  should  be  driven  into 
adversity?  They  wish  to  banish,  expel 
ns.  Why?  By  what  right?  They  say 
that  we  are  strangers  in  this  land,  in 
this  beautiful  Bohemia.  Has  not  Qod 
made  the  whole  world,  and  are  not 
we  too  his  children  ?  We  are  strangers, 
and  yet  the  graves  of  our  fathers  lie  in 
this  land.  We  are  strangers,  and  yet  we 
have  already  for  centuries  suffered  and 
endured  in  this  country.  We  are 
strangers,  yet  we  dwell  as  long  in  the 
land  as  its  other  inhabitants.  We  are 
strangers ;  where,  then,  is  our  &ther- 
land  ?  Can  men  exist  without  a  father- 
land ?  No,  no ;  and  yet  the  Jew  has 
nothing,  nothing  on  this  vast  spacious 
earth  that  he  can  call  his  own — ^not  the 
clod  on  which  he  rests  his  head,  weary 
of  this  life.  He  cannot  bequeath  his 
grave  to  his  son,  for  he  does  not  even 
know  whether  the  weeping  orphan  will 
be  driven  froqi  his  grave,  as  himself  had 
been  chased  away  horn  the  grave  of  his 
father.'  Mordechai  might  have  remained 
standing  still  longer  in  the  street^  lost  in 
these  thoughts.  But  the  atmosphere  was 
suddenly  agitated  by  a  sharp  gust  of 
wind.  Then  a  warm  breeze  of  spring 
came  gently  whispering  through  the  air. 
The  fragrant  breath  of  the  wind  which 
fanned  Mordechai's  hot  face  roused  him 
from  his  di*eams.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
though  it  were  a  morning  salutation  from 
the  Father  of  all  men  to  his  sons,  which 
proclaimed  *  Peace,  peace  to  far  and  near 
— to  all  my  children,  peace  V 

Mordechai  then  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  chief  rabbi,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  secret  which 
he  liad  learnt  that  night,  and  also 
his  resolution  instantly  at  break  of 
day  to  set  off  for  Vienna,  that  he 
might  there  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  impending  calamity  in 
the  manner  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  secretary. 
The  cliief  rabbi  approved  the  plan, 
and  Reb.  Mordechai  returned  home 
in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney and  to  bid  his  family  fare- 
welL  As  morning  dawned  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover,  Morde- 
chai passed  through  the  Wischerhe- 
der  gate,  vaulted   upon  a  horse 


that  stood  ready  saddled*  outside, 
pressed  his  spurs  into  its  flanks,ana 
fled  swift  as  lightning  on  the  road 
leading  to  Vienna. 

After  morning  service  on  the 
same  day,  the  cmef  rabbi  invited 
the  leamng  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  secret  meeting,  and 
informed  them  of  what  had  taken 
place— thatMordechai,namely,had 
the  night  before  received  from  a 
sure  source  the  unexpected  intelli- 
gence that  the  Emperor  intended 
to  banish  all  the  Jews  from  Prague 
and  Bohemia,  and  had  hurried  off 
to  Vienna  to  pursue  the  course 
pointed  out  bv  his  secret  infor- 
mant as  the  only  one  which  might 
possibly  effect  a  change  in  the 
Emperor's  sentiments.  The  rabbi 
impressed  upon  the  meeting  that 
Beb.  Mordecnai,  who,  by  his  rare 
intellectual  powers,  his  learning, 
andespecially  by  the  fact. that  he 
must  be  £eivoured  by  some  hi^ 
personage,  since  he  had  before  any 
one  else  been  put  in  possession  of 
so  important  a  secret,  was  without 
doubt  the  fittest  representative  of 
their  community;  at  anv  rate, that 
it  would  be  best  quietly  to  await 
the  end  of  the  affair,  and  on  no 
account  to  allow  the  inauspicious 
tidings  to  be  too  soon  noised 
abroad  among  the  people. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till^  about 
midway  between  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost that  dark  rumours  began  to 
spread  abroad  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munis of  Pra^e  about  some 
terrible  news  which  the  chief  rabbi 
had  communicated  to  the  leading 
persons  of  the  society  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Passover.  The  narrow 
circle,  indeed,  who  had  heard  it 
from  the  raboi's  own  mouth  pre- 
served the  profoundest  silence;  out 
several  Jews,  who  carried  their 
wares  from  house  to  house  in  other 
quarters  of  the  dty,  were  recom- 
mended to  sell  at  a  moderate  pricey 
as  th6y  were  soon  to  be  sent  into 
banishment,  and  would  then  be 
unable  to  sell  anything.  At  first 
the  poor  Jews  paid  no  attention  to 
what  they  heanl,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  mere  mockery,  to  be  pati- 
ently endured:  but  by  degrees 
they  were  satisned  that  it  was  no 
joke,  and  that  in  very  truth  tidingp 
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liad  arrived  from  Vienna  that,  in 
piiFHuance  of  an  Imperial  decree, 
all  the  Jews  were  U)  leave  Bolicniia. 
Presently  nothing  was  talked  about 
but  this  impending  calamity.  Tlic 
absence  of  lleb.  Mordechui  Cohen 
had  already  been  observed^  but  it 
was  not  yet  known  that  his  louniey 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  Now,  however,  the 
chief  rabbi  and  a\ithorities  assured 
every  one  that  they  had  lon^'  been 
infonned  of  the  circumstance,  that 
they  would  make  every  etiort  in 
their  power,  and  that  Reb.  Morde- 
chai  hiul  gone  to  Vienna  as  their 
advocate.  This  knowledge  had  at 
first  a  soothing  effect.  But  their 
hopes,  alas,  Soon  became  chmded. 
No  letter  had  arrived  from  Morde- 
chai.  Information  at  length  was 
received,  and  they  learnt  that 
Mordechai  had  left  Vienna.  Whither 
he  had  since  betaken  liimsi'lf,what 
had  been  tlie  result  of  his  repre- 
sentations— of  all  tliis  tlie  com- 
numity  was  absolutely  ignorant. 
At  a  full  meeting  it  was  proi>osed 
that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  Vienna  in  order  to  lay  tlieir 
righteous  cause  at  the  fiM)t  of  the 
throne.  The  maj(uity  voted  witli 
the  proi>ost'r,  but  tlie  cliief  rabbi 
oppose(l  tlie  measure.  *  If  saU*:i- 
tion,'  he  said,  *  is  possibU' — if  any 
human  being  is  able  to  induce  the 
Emperor's  Majesty  to  rece<le  fn»m 
a  resolution  that  he  has  formed  -  it 
is  lleb.  Mordechai  Cohen.  1  was, 
moreover,'  he  a«hied,  *  perfectly 
satistied  by  Keb.  Mordechai  that 
there  was  but  (»ne  way  of  silvation, 
and  that  he  will  try.  If  he  fails, 
all  is  invparably  lost.' 

The  i'liiff  r.il»l»i  at  Pra^uti  h:i«l  over 
oxiTc'imMl  till'  ^:rt'atl'ht  intlu<>iiOf  uvt-r  Iiirt 
cuiiiiiiunity.  The  Hswinhly  luniih-B  jut- 
iH'ivfl  (liat  he  had  ilcepcr  insi^'ht  iiit<>the 
matter  than  t)i«'iuM'IveH.  Nothing',  thore- 
fiiru,  remaiiu'il  fur  tiieiii  f>ut  to  ODiithie  in 
his  uirt<loin  ami  exi»i'rieni-e,  t<>  h-t  him 
have  his  way,  and  to  await  tlic  end  in 
H-iiTow.  It  was  a  painful  NituatiDn. 
In  iinler  t«>  aii]>re<*iate  its  full  si^'iiiti* 
caniv,  a  little  lutin?  li;:ht  nmnt  U"  thmwn 
npiiu  it.  The  idi-a  ot'  lianiKlnuiriit  Iiam 
in  recent  tiunx,  nwim:  to  tin-  larye 
nuntliiT  uf  (jerman  emigrant-*  \yho  h*iA 
themselves,  h«t  to  miv,  inl<>  viduntary 
exile,  ItiHt  w)  mueh  of  its  unL:imil  h'»ror 
that  we  arc  very  likely  to  be  mialtil  iu 


our  conception  of  it.     Yet  how  diflcnxf 
was  the  bituation  of  a  Uuiiskctl  Jew  ia 

the  middle  Ag/en  from  that  uf  %a  emiinat 
in  these  days  !    The   Utter  rUMmfanlr 
forsakes  bis  hume  After  he  has  rediacd 
his  immovable  property.     He  U  proie.iAi 
by  the  gi>verument,  and  hupea  Vi  better 
his  condition.     He  has  foand  a  D«rwct.aa« 
try,  where  be  is  hutipitably  receiTcd.  Aad 
if  he  feels  a  lunging  for  bis  fathcrbai, 
if  he  is  grown  rich  and  prosperviu  in  the 
di&tJint  country,  ami  wuuld  reiara  back 
a;fain,  if  he  wuuld  die  at  home,  be  bariei 
in  the  grave   of  his    forefaUien ;    thca 
the  ship  carriea  him  back,  he  is  a^iia 
welcomeil  h«inie,  again  bect^mes  his  cooa- 
try's  child  :  he  has  two  homes.    TheJcv, 
on  the  contrary, 'was  cuiupelled  to  uar 
liimself  with  bleeding  heart  from  tbesp  I 
which  he  hafl  )H.'rha|«for  centarics  eaUcd 
hume.     The  .lew  wait  cast  fiirth  poor  aad 
wret''he<l,   for  even   the  wealth ic«t  wis 
iniiHiVeriMhcd  by  exile.     Uis  bouses  be- 
came worthle^jt ;  fur  who  wuuM  pnrchlK 
a  property  ll.at  was  from  the  ueoeAkii;  of 
the  ease  to  beeumo  lihurtly  with«.>ct  aa 
owner  i     The  ftfixd-up  wares  alto  wbiek 
could  not   Ik.'  carried  with  them  in  their 
wanderin;:.H  in  their  search  for  a  |-!aec  ol 
n*fuj:e,  l»t"(^inie  valueleNi  tn  the  |r»>prie- 
toFN,  es|  (•eially  as  so  large  a  number  sf 
Jcwi«ih   n'en'hantH  isMild  not  dispose  of 
their  etRi'ts  at  one  and  the  sane  fimt 
The  ueiii^  due  to  them  in   the  ci'Oatrj 
couM  liot  !■"  levietl.     The  Ittniahcd  Jew 
of  tlie   niiilille  a-jes  was  wit  hunt   proUc 
tion,    fur  the  Imme  government  rifasiA 
him   it>4  pMteetion,    its   sanniun.      TW 
lMini>hed  .!ew   nf  the   middle    aec«   COvU 
not  but  fear  tliat  his  grey-hairrd  parall^ 
his  wife,  his  tender  children,  woaM  p«^ 
iNJi  uniier  the  unwiint«>«l  fatignc*  of  ika 
jouri.ey  :  f  >r  how  could  he  tvll  h'-^w  Isa^ 
it  mi.r'ht  n<>t   le  f     The  l>anishrd  Jew  of 
the  niidd!*- a;:es  was  ixmstraineU  to  Imt 
biin.sojf  from    the  arms  of   his    Wcvpny 
Utrolhid    when    their    nv;ids    f^JiMMuL 
and  knew  not  wlmlier  he  sh<iuld  eTcr  Hi 
lu-r  aL:ain  in  thi^  life.     The  InbithcdJcv 
of    the   mjildle  a;!-s    uiip:bt    tlie    ia    a 
niuoii-    fniei'.'ii    l.mtl    'f  b>n;:in^    for  the 
gr.iTvs  of  b.s  h.vvd  uncs,  might  dic^  hoi 
n>t  return. 

The  .lews  wiTC  whin,  howercr,  la  W 
rid :e veil  from  this  tiirmvntin^  state  d 
uiKvrtainty.  but  Muly  to  o)iL\in  the  MMI 
entire  a.^-uranre  «•!  tb«'ir  i»i<kf.>it«Ba. 
S.  me  days  all  it  Penttiv-t,  the  I  m  petal 
edi- 1  na.  hid  rr:t.:ue.  and  w:i»  ;  n  risimrJ 
•  •n  ih>-  same  duy  in  tb*'  Ji  wik*  town  hw  thi 
Ki>,\;d  (iiiv.rnor.  Tiiu>  it  ran  .  *Thc'je»l 
niu^t  li-ave  Trajui-  in  vi^bt  days|  ifce 
e  wiitry  in  f«'Ur  weik.*.' 

At    ilawn  i>n  the  day   Axeii,    m« 
Hcrvicti    w  :u>  celel  rattd    iu  all   the 
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gogues.  In  the  Synagogue  the  diief 
rabbi  officiated.  As  soon  as  the  san*8 
first  ray  pierced  through  the  narrow 
■windows  of  the  Synagogue  the  service  was 
commenced.  The  temple  was  overflowing 
with  worshippers.  Many  of  the  pious 
devotees  had  sunk  on  their  knees,  and 
lifted  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven. 
The  profound  touciiing  agony  to  be  obliged 
to  quit  the  holy  spot  for  ever  had  mastered 
the  whole  assembly,  and  had  driven  for 
a  short  time  all  care  for  the  future  out 
of  their  hearts.  The  prayers  abounded  in 
wonderfully  striking  passages,  and  soon 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  entire  building 
but  the  heartrending  sobs  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  service  came  to  an  end. 
The  chief  rabbi  stood  before  the  holy 
tabernacle  to  take  leave  of  that  conse- 
crated place,  which  he  had  so  often  trod- 
den, to  take  leave  of  his  beloved  con- 
gregation, and  to  strengthen  and  refresh 
them  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
for  the  dark  uncertain  future  which  was 
approaching.  *  Friends  and  brethren,* 
he  began.  The  words  died  away  on  his 
trembling  lips — a  boundless  emotion  took 
possession  of  him.  In  vain  he  endea- 
voured to  recover  himself^  his  quivering 
lips  refused  to  utter  a  word.  A  pause 
of  profoundest  silence  for  some  minutes 
ensued.  The  rabbi  kissed  the  veil  of 
the  holy  tabernacle,  opened  the  sacred 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  took  a  roll 
of  the  law  out  of  it.  The  head  overseers 
and  the  warders  of  the  synagogue  fol- 
lowed him  unbidden.  Then  came  the 
principal  Talraudists,  until  all  the  rolls 
of  the  law  had  been  removed.  The  rabbi 
muttered  a  few  more  words  of  prayer 
in  a  low  voice  ;  then  all  left  the  Synagogue 
in  tears.  The  chief  rabbi  was  the  hist 
but  one  ;  the  head  overseer  of  the  com- 
munity the  last  to  retire  from  it.  As 
the  latter  came  out  of  the  Synagogue  he 
locked  the  gates,  and  handed  the  keys  to 
the  rabbi.  Both  of  them  desired  to 
speak,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  nervous 
twitching  of  their  lips ;  but  both  were 
silent.  The  last  priest  cannot  have 
quitted  the  temple  on  Sion*s  hill  with  a 
heart  more  penetrated  by  grief.  Once 
more,  as  though  he  could  not  tear  himself 
away,  the  rabbi  kissed  the  lintels  of  the 
temple  ;  then  the  procession  betook  itself 
to  his  residence,  there  to  deposit  the  rolls 
of  the  law  till  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived.  After  that,  the  rabbi  went  to 
the  burial-ground.  The  whole  com- 
munity, impelled  by  one  and  the  same 
noble  feeling,  had  here  assembled  to  take 
leave  of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  long 
home  before  them,  of  the  graves  of  their 
dead.  No  sound  of  sorrow  disturbed  the 
sacred  quiet  of  the  spot.    Kou^t  could 


be  seen  bat  a  kneeling  multitade,  pftle 
faces,  and  graves  bedewed  with  tears. 
Beta,  among  the  rest,  Mordeehai's  wife, 
was  kneeling  ob  the  grave  of  her  father, 
while  hot  tears  trieUed  down  her  fisMM. 
A  twofold  giief  divided  her  heart.  Where 
was  Mordechai,  her  husband,  the  prop  of 
her  life  ? 

Graduallir  the  vast  bnrial-gronnd  was 
deserted,  fiach  one  had  still  preparation 
to  make  for  the  long,  weary  journey.  At 
eleven  o^clock  in  &e  forenoon  a  gate  of 
ibe  Jews'  town  was  thrown  open  through 
which  they  were  all  to  defile.  On  the 
square  facug  the  Jews*  town  two  regi- 
ments of  lodEantiy  and  some  troops  of 
cavalry  were  drawn  up.  A  vast  multi- 
tade had  assembled  to  assist  at  the 
strange  spectacle.  The  tioeroy  had  oom- 
missioned  a  superior  officer  to  see  to  thA 
execution  of  the  decree.  Each  family  on 
its  departure  was  ordered  to  give  satisfoe- 
tory  proof  that  it  had  satisfied  all  claims 
of  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  declare  l»y 
which  gate  of  the  city  it  wished  to  leave. 
The  confused  stir  in  the  Jews'  town 
offered  a  melaneholy  sight.  Before  many 
doors  stood  a  small  cart,  drawn  by  a  lean 
hack.  They  were  intended  to  oonvey  oat 
ctf  the  country  the  old  and  sick  who  could 
not  travel  on  foot.  A  group  was  standing 
before  every  door.  Men  with  a  wan- 
derer's staff  in  their  hands,  a  bundle 
which  contained  all  their  transportable 
wealth  on  their  backs.  Women  witli 
children  at  their  breasts.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  officer  in  command  ordered  a 
trumpeter  to  ride  througli  the  streets  and 
proclaim  that  they  had  only  half  an  hoar 
more,  and  that  every  one  must  make 
ready  to  depart.  Friends  and  relatives 
now  bade  one  another  fiurewell  in  open 
street.  A  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  a 
brotherly  kiss,  and  then  they  would  set  oat. 
The  chief  rabbi  had  stationed  himself  at 
the  gate  of  exit  to  oomfort  and  bless  the 
departing.  At  length  the  word  of  com- 
mand rung  oat.  Swords  clashed  as  they 
were  drawn  from  the  sheath.  The  in- 
fantry ranged  itself  in  line.  The  dock 
in  the  old  Bathaus  began  to  strike  twelve. 
The  rabbi  whispered  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  rengnation  into  the  ears  of 
those  who  were  to  be  the  first  to  leave  the 
Jews'  town.  Not  a  breath  was  audible ; 
a  funereal  silenoe  prevailed.  The  dock 
struck  one^  two,  tiiree,  foof ,  five,  up  to 

twelve. 

•  •  •  • 

At  the  last  stroke  a  sound  of  horses' 
hoofiB  was  heard,  all  ^es  were  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jesoits'  Oollsge.  A 
horseman  was  flying  towards  the  Jews* 
town;  the  smoldng  steed  wae  eoveied 
with  foam  and  Uood,  the  ridor's  fiMe  ww 
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convulsed  and  pale.  He  waved  a  roll  of 
parchment  in  bia  hand,  and  cried, 

'  Qrace  ....  in  the  emperor^s  name.* 

In  front  of  the  commandant  he  drew 
rein,  and  as  he  handed  him  the  parch- 
meut,  sunk  swooning  to  the  ground.  The 
horse  reeled,  staggered,  and  fell  at  hia 
aide. 

At  the  same  moment,  an  imperial 
officer,  accompanied  by  a  mounted  trum- 
peter, galloped  up  at  full  speed.  He 
waved  a  white  flag,  and  cried,  '  I  confirm 
it,  in  the  name  of  his  Apostulic  Majesty  I 
Grace!' 

When  the  commanding  officer  perceived 
the  Imperial  signet,  he  uncovered  his 
head  and  read  the  revocation  of  the 
edict.  This  was  all  the  work  of  a 
minute.  At  the  same  instant  a  loud 
scream  was  heard,  *  Mor-de-chai !  .  .  . 
Father!*  .  .  .  and  Bek,  with  her  children, 
force<l  her  way  through  the  crowd  up  to 
her  husband,  their  father.  The  multi- 
tude assembled  before  the  Jews'  town 
had  taken  tlie  warmest  inteteut  in  the 
events  of  the  moniiiig.  The  unexpect- 
edly foi-tunate  issue  excited  the  must 
joyful  sympathy,  and  amidst  the  flourish 
uf  trum|H:ts  a  thundering  shout  was 
raised,  *  Long  live  the  Emperor  1  Long 
live  Ferdinand  the  First  1* 

What  i>asscd  in  the  hearts  of  men  de- 
livered from  so  great  a  peril  cannot  be 
descriljcd,  amnot  be  conceived,  can  only 
be  symiuithized  with  by  one  who, 
threatened  by  the  same  danger,  has  ob- 
tained the  same  deliverance.  Every  one 
now  pretwetl  round  the  unconscious  Alor- 
deoluii.  Those  nearest  to  him  kisfed  the 
hem  of  hiii  raiment.  Ho  was  borne  in 
triumphal  pnK*eHsion  to  his  house.  Ar- 
rival there,  the  chief  nibbi  said,  *We  will 
now  leave  Keb.  Mordechai  to  the  care  of 
hiH  family  ;  but  l)efore  we  ourselves  do 
anything  else,  let  us  go  into  the  nyua- 
gii;:ue  ami  render  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
tlii.s  u!K'X{)coie<l  salvation.*  *  Yes,  t<>  the 
synau'' •)?«*.•  I  t*)  the  hynap)gue  !'  all  joyously 
shoutid,  and  the  whole  multituile  fol- 
luwed  the  nibbi  to  (iod's  temple  with 
hearts  overflow  iii>r  with  Kratitude. 

For  tliu  iiukIc  in  which  this  sal- 
vation was  wriiu;,'ht,  for  tiuMli-tails 
uf  Mnrdcchai'.s  .swift   jtnirnuy    to 


Vienna,  to  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained letters  from  the  Pope  ab- 
solving the  £mi>eror  from  the  nuk 
▼ow  made  in  his  dreame^  we  can 
but  refer  to  the  story.  Mordcdui 
Cohen  has  long  been  gathered  to 
liis  fathers,  his  tomb  is  oveign»wTi 
by  luxuriant  moss,  but  his  memiirr 
still  sur\'ives  in  the  grateful  recui- 
Icctiun  uf  his  people. 

Attracted  by  the  strange  interert 
that  still  cleaves  to  the  old  burial- 
ground  at  Prague,  we  have  directed 
our  attention  niainlv  to  such  atories 
as  relate  to  the  uistoiy  of  the 
Bohemian  Jews.  But  there  ia 
scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which 
is  not  the  scene  of  some  coritioa 
hiHtory  or  adventure  cuntained  in 
this  collection.  We  mieht  hare 
stood  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort 
and  watched  the  furious  march  of 
the  naj^ellants,  who  atoned,  as  thcv 
believed,  for  their  sins  agaiiut  God 
by  plundcriuj;  and  murdering  the 
Israelites.  We  might  have  l>Iaced 
ourselves  in  the  Mahometan  city  of 
Cordova,  and  read  the  wild  tndi- 
tions  which  group  themwlTea 
nmnd  the  name  of  Maimuiiidea — 
the  second  Mo.se.sa8  he  was  adled, 
and  most  learned  of  ineJiaend 
Jews.  Or,  f(  irsakiii;;  historic  gioundp 
wc  might  have  idunged  into  the 
regions  of  absolute  tiotiuu,  and 
studied  the  miraculous  puwcn 
which  were  ink|Kirted  by  the  poe- 
scssion  of  the  wonder-working  seal 
of  Kin^  Sdtmion.  Whatever  i»ot^ 
tion  of  this  work,  however,  uiay  be 
Ht'lcctod  for  more  iMUticular  con- 
sideration, wliether  that  whidk 
deals  witli  history,  myth,  urlegendi 
niurh  curious  inforniation  may  nn- 
douUtoJly  lie  gloane«l  res|iectinf 
Jewish  custonis  niaiiiiors,  and  nn- 
nions ;  and  witn  this  view,  ino^ 
pendent ly  of  any  interest  that  al- 
taciics  to  it  as  a  men.'  st«ir}*-bookp 
;Siftfiuriin  will  well  repay  au  atten- 
tive ptTusU. 
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